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KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 

For a full explanation of the various sounds indicated, see the Key to Pronunciation in Vol. I. 


5 as in ale, fate, 

a “ senate, chaotic. 

k “ glare, care, and as e in there 
a am, at. 

ft arm, father. 

A “ “ ant, and final a in America, armada, 
u “ ‘‘ final, regal, pleasant 
a “ all, fall. 

5 << eyg, 

i “ “ elate, evade, 

ft “ “ end, pet 

ft “ “ fern, her, and as i in sir, etc 
e “ agency, judgment 

! ice, quiet 

i “ quiescent 
I “ ill, fit 
5 ‘‘ old, sober. 

5 “ “ obey, sobriety. 

6 “ “ orb, nor. 

6 odd, forest, not 

0 atom, carol 

01 oil, boil 

65 “ food, fool, and as w m rude, rule, 

ou “ house, mouse 

u “ “ use, mule, 

fl “ “ unite 

a ‘‘ cut, but. 

“ full, put, or as oo in foot, book 
S « “ urn, burn, 
y '' '' yet, yield 
B Spanish Habana, Cdrdoba, where it is like 
Enghsh V but made with the lips alone. 


ch as m chair, cheese 

D “ Spanish Almodovar, pulgada, where it is 
nearly like th in English then, 
g “ “ go, get. 

a German Landtag = ch in Ger ach, etc. 

[•. H “ j in Spanish Jijona, g m Spanish gila; like 
English h in hue, but stronger, 
hw wh in which. 

K chin German ich, Albrecht — ^ in German 
Arensberg, Mecklenburg, etc. 
n in sinker, longer, 
ng '' sing, long. 

N “ French bon, Bourbon, and m in the French 
fitampes; here it indicates nasalizing of 
the preceding vowel, 
sh “ “ shine, shut 
th “ thrust, thin. 

Tii “ “ then, this 
zh z in azure, and s in pleasure. 

An apostrophe (’] is sometimes used as in ta'b^l 
(table), kaz"m (chasm), to indicate the elision of 
a vowel or its reduction to a mere murmur 

For foreign sounds, the nearest English equiva- 
lent 18 generally used In any case where a special 
symbol, as g, h, k, n, is used, those unfamiliar with 
the foreign sound indicated may substitute the Eng- 
lish sound ordinarily indicated by the letter. For 
a full description of all such sounds, see the article 
on Pronunciation. 
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J OVANOVld, y6-vii'nrt-vlcli, JovAN (1833- 
1904). A loading Servian poet and 
journalist, well know'n by his pseudo- 
nym, Zmaj. lie was born at Novi Sad 
(Neusatz), where he became notaiy 
(1^01), after studying law and j'uris- 
prudence at Pest, Prague, and Vienna In 1801 
and 1802 he was editor of Javor (The Acorn) ; 
then took up the study of medicine at Pest, and, 
after spending six years there, practiced medi- 
cine m several cities and especially in Belgrade, 
from which he moved to Vienna. His poetical 
work, both Ij^ric and humorous, appeared in 
many periodicals In 1864 he founded the 
humorous Zwa} (The Dragon), from which he 
took his pen name. In 1806 his play fiaran 
appeared. Six years later, after the death of 
hjs wife and daughtei, he published Djuh6i 
uvcoci ( Faded Roses ) . Tie edited Jlhistrovana 
ratna kromka (1877-78) during the war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, founded the humor- 
ous periodical Starmah (1878) and the juvenile 
Neveii (1880) He was active as translator 
from Petbfi, Bodenstedt, and other poets. Each 
of the two editions of selections from his poems 
(1880, 1887) contains a biographical sketch. 

JOVANOVIC, Stephan, Babon von (1828- 
85) An Austrian general, born at Pazaristc 
He entered the army when he was 17, took part 
in the Italian campaign of 1848, and in 1852 
was transferred to the military diplomatic corps 
and was sent to Turkey Tie served as consul 
general in Bosnia (1801-05) and after his re- 
turn to the army (1865) fought in Italy 0^06), 
and as brigade commander in the Dalmatian up- 
rising of 1869, and occupied various positions 
until 1877. In 1878 he was intrusted wuth the 
task of occupying Herzegovina, accomplished it 
in a few days, and became military governor of 
the dependency. He put down the revolt in 
Krivosije in 1882 and was soon afterward trans- 
ferrt^d to Dalmatia as civil governor. 

JO V AND VIC, Vladimib (1833- ). A 

Servian statesman and author. He was born 
at Shabatz, and studied at Vienna and Berlin. 
His radical politics forced him from his post in 
the Department of Finance and from a journal- 
istic position at Belgrade. He went to Geneva 
for two years, but became a leader of the Young 
Servian National Union in 1866 and three years 
afterward was tried for complicity in the mur- 
der of Prince Michael, but was acquitted. In 
1872 h? became a member of the Skupshtina and 


in 1876 w^as appointed to the Ministry of Fi- 
nance He resided in 1879, but was reap- 
pointed in the following year. From 1889 to 
1903 he was a member of the Council of State. 
Jovanovid translated into Servian many works 
on economics, especially Roschcr and Mill, and 
wiotc Les Serhes et la mission de la 8erbie dans 
VEuiopc d^Orient (1870) and Emancipation and 
Unity of the Serbian Nation (1871). 

JOVE. See JuPiTEK. 

JOVEITE. See Explosives. 

JOVEIXANOS, iioVft-lya'nos, Gaspab Mel- 
ciiOB DE (1744-1811). A Spanish statesman 
and author He was born at GijOn in Asturias, 
of an ancient Spanish family, and studied at 
the universities of Oviedo, Avila, and Alcald.. 
In 1767 he was made judge of the criminal court 
of Seville, in 1778 Chief Justice of the King^s 
Court at Madrid, and in 1780 member of the 
Council of the Military Orders. Here he made 
the acquaintance of Campomanes (q.v.) and 
other pi eminent literati of Spain, became a 
member of several scientific societies, and wrote 
his celebrated Informe sobre un proyecto de Ley 
ayraria (1787) His connection with the ad- 
venturer Cabarrus brought about his banish- 
ment to GijOn (1790), where he labored for 
seven years to promote the material, educa- 
tional, and social welfare of his native province. 
He was restored to favor for a short time and 
made Minister of Justice, but, because of his 
enmity to the favorite Godoy, was presently ban- 
ished once more to GijOn and in 1801 cast into 
prison in Majorca, where he remained for seven 
years. On the French invasion he was released 
(1808), and when Joseph Bonaparte became 
King he was offered the portfolio of the Interior. 
Declining the office, he joined the Patriotic 
party, was chosen a member of the Central 
Junta, and helped to reorganize the Cortes 
Stung by the violent opposition and hatred he 
met, Jovellanos retired to Gij6n, whence, on the 
occupation of the town by the French, he es- 
caped to Vega, where he died. He was the 
author of numerous compositions in prose and 
verse. Of the latter the most celebrated are tlie 
tragedy El Pelayo and the comedy of El deUn- 
cuente honrado Jovellanos was a man of fine 
spiritual feeling and versatile genius. His fer- 
vent desire to restore his country to its former 
rank in politics and literature inspired all his 
actions and gained him the love of the best ele- 
ments in Spain. His Memorias political (1801) 
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were suppressed in Spain, but appeared in a 
French translation in 1825. Consult his Obras 
oompletds (7 vols., Madrid, 1831-32, and Barce- 
lona, 1839) ; “La satire de Jovellanos contre la 
mauvaise education de la noblesse,” edited by 
A. Morel-Fa tro, in Bibliothdque dea umvermtds 
du mtdif part iii (Bordeaux, 1899) ; and James 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Bibliographie de la httSra- 
ture espagnole (Paris, 1913). 

JOVELLAB Y SOLEB, nd-ve-lyar' e sd-lSr', 
JoAQUlN (1819-92). A Spanish general and 
statesman. Born at Palma de Majorca (1819), 
he finished his military studies (1836), passed 
through various grades of service in Cuba ( 1842- 
49) and in Spain (1849-53), and then accom- 
panied Marshall O’Donnell to Morocco, where, 
after being wounded in the battle of Wad-el- 
Ras, he was decorated upon the battlefield and 
advanced to a colonelcy (1860). He was pro- 
moted brigadier general (1863), served as As- 
sistant Secretary for War (1864), was severely 
wounded while leading his troops against the 
inHurgeiit" in the street fighting in Madrid 
and left the country upon the procla- 
mation of the Republic. Retiirning later in the 
year, he was sent by Castelar as (Governor Gen- 
eral to Cuba. In the first cabinet of Alfonso 
XTT he was War Minister, and later he was 
again Governor General of Cuba, remaining 
there until the Peace of Zanjdn closed the 10 
years’ insurrection (June 18, 1878) Subse- 
quently he became captain general of the army. 
President of the Council of Ministers, life sena- 
tor, and captain general of the Philippines. 
Decorated with many orders, he was an Officer 
of the Legion of Honor, and held the following 
grand crosses • San Fernando, San llermcne- 
gildo, Isabel la Catdlica, Military Merit (both 
the red and the white) , and the grand cordon 
of San Benito dc Avis in Portugal. 

JOVIAN’D'S, joVl-fi'nQs, Flavius (’laudius. 
Roman Emperor ( 363-364 ad), the son of 
Varronianus, a noted general of the peiiod. He 
was captain of the life guards {comes ordinis 
domesttcorum ) of the Emperor Julian, attend- 
ing him in his disastftus campaign against the 
Persians. Julian having fallen in battle, Jovi- 
anus was proclaimed his successor by the army. 
His first task was to save his army, haiassed 
by the Persians and suffering greatly for want 
of provisions. He reached the Tigris in safety, 
but found it impossible to cross, exposed as he 
was to attack from the Persian force The 
Persian King Sapor proposed as terms of peace 
that the Romans should surrender their con- 
quests west of the Tigris, together with the 
fortress of Nisibis and many other strongholds 
in Mesopotamia, and should bind themselves not 
to aid the Armenians, with whom the Persians 
were then at war. His troops being in great 
distress, Jovianus submitted and marched west- 
ward. He surrendered Nisibis to the Persians; 
its inhabitants removed to Amida, which be- 
came the chief Rmnan town in Mesopotamia. 
On his arrival at Antioch he proclaimed him- 
self a Christian and rescinded the edicts of 
Julian against the Christians, granting pro- 
tection to such as remained pagans. He up- 
held the Nicene or orthodox creed, against the 
Arians, and restored the bishops who had suf- 
fered at their hands. He reinstated Athanasius 
in the see of Alexandria, from which he had 
been driven by the Arians. Acknowledged by 
the various provinces, he set out from Antioch 
for Constantinople, stopping at Tarsus to pay 


funeral honors to Julian’s remains. Continuing 
his journey in unusually severe cold, of which 
several of his attendants died, he reached An- 
cyra, where he assumed consular dignity, and a 
few days after came to Dadastana in Galatia. 
The next morning (Feb. 17, 364 a.d.) he was 
found dead in his bed. Some attribute his death 
to suffocation from the fumes of a charcoal fire 
in his room, others to the dagger or poison of 
an assassin. He was 33 years of age and had 
reigned seven months. Valent inian I was pro- 
claimed Emperor by the army. Consult: Schil- 
ler, Oeschichte der romtsch&n Kaiserzeity vol. ii 
(Gotha, 1887); Seeck, Geschtchte des Unter- 
gangs der anUken Welt, vol. iv (Berlin, 1911) ; 
The Cambridge Medumml History , vol. i (New 
York, 1011). 

JOVlliM. See Iovil.e 

JOYIN'! AN. An Italian heretic of the 
fourth century He was an opponent of mona- 
ehism, of celibacy, and of the maceration of the 
body by fasting, but himself remained unmar- 
lied. He held that Mary, after the birth of 
Jesus, ceased to be a virgin, that the blessedness 
of heaven does not depend on the merit of good 
works, that a Christian cannot sin willfully, 
but will resist and overcome the devil. He ad- 
vocated Ills opinions first at Milan; but, Am- 
brose forbidding their propagation, he went to 
Rome about 388. He and those who followed 
him were condemned and excommunicated in 
councils lield at Rome and at Milan in 390. 
Pope Sincius confirmed the sentence, and the 
Emperor Honorius enacted laws against the Jo- 
vinians. Their leader was banished to the lonely 
island of Boa, off the coast of Illyria, where he 
died before 406. But his opinions spread, and 
it was said that several nuns in Rome married. 
Augustine came forth in defense of the orthodox 
principles and practices of the ascetics, endeav- 
oring by argument to reconcile them with reason 
and Scripture, and Jeiome followed in the same 
defense Underneath his heresy there seems to 
have been a healthy protest against asceticism, 
but all our knowledge of him conu's from Je- 
lome’s violent “Adveisus Jovinianiim,” Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. vi (2d series. New 
York, 1893) Consult Adolf Harnack, History 
of Dogma (Boston, 1894-1900). 

JO'VITTS, Paulus. An Italian humanist and 
histoiian. See Giovio, Paolo. 

JOWETT, jou'?t, Benjamin (1817-93). A 
distinguished English scholar and educator. He 
was born in London and educated at St. Paul’s 
School and at Balliol College, Oxford, where he 
was elected to a fellowship before he took his 
degree in 1839, and to a tutorship in 1842, 
which he held until he became master in 1870. 
He was ordained deacon in 1842 and priest in 
1845 His religious views, originally evangeli- 
cal, were disturbed by the excitements of the 
Oxford movement and especially by daily inter- 
course with W. G Ward, also a fellow of 
Balliol. He was carried in the direction of 
Roman Catholicism for a time, but a reaction 
set in which took him far into liberal theology. 
The publication in 1855 of his edition of the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, Galatians, and 
Romans, with the accompanying essays, raised 
a storm of protest; and when in the same year 
he was appointed to the regius professorship of 
Greek, his opponents made a strong manifesta- 
tion against him and succeeded for 10 years in 
preventing him from receiving the full income 
of the office. His essay on the “Interpretation 
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of Scripture/’ published in Essays and Remews 
(1860), committed him still more definitely to 
the Broad Church movement. His most impor- 
tant and formative work, however, was done as 
master of Balliol from 1870 until his death, and 
as vice chancellor of the university from 1882 
to 1886; an extraordinary personal influence over 
his pupils, many of whom occupied later the 
foremost places in English public life, and a 
broad conception of the functions of the college 
and the university enabled him to do much 
towards shaping the life and thought of his 
generation. He never aspired to be the leader 
of a school either in religion or in philosophy, 
but in many ways, as when he launched T. H 
Green upon the study of Hegel, he affected the 
movements of others. His translations of Plato, 
Thucydides, and of the Politics of Aristoth*, 
especially the rendering of Plato, are recognized 
masterpieces of English. The admirably written 
Introductions in the translation of Plato did 
much to popularize the study of Plato in Eng- 
land and elsewhere, the notes and essays in 
the edition of the Republic of Plato have schol- 
arly value. On Jowett’s classical scholarship, 
consult Sandy s, A Ilistory of Classical Scholar- 
ship, vol. lii (Cambridge, 1908). Two volumes 
of sermons appealed in 1899 and 1901 and of 
theological essays m 1906 and 1907 Consult: 
Ward, W. G. Ward and the Oxford Movement 
(London, 1889) , Tollemache, Benjamin Jowett, 
Master of Balliol (ib., 1895) , his Life and 
Letters, by Abbott and Campbell ( 2 vols , ib., 
1897), and Letters (ib., 1899) , essays in A. C 
Swinburne, Studies in Prose and Poetry (ib, 
1894), and Leslie Stephen, Studies of a Biog- 
rapher, vol. 11 (lb, 1898), a bioyiapliv by 
Evelyn Abbott, in Dictionary of \ational Biog- 
raphy, supp. vol 111 (London, 1901). 

JOWETT, John Henry (1864- ). A 

British-American clergyman. Born at Halifax, 
England, he was educated at the University of 
Edinburgh (M.A , 1887) and at Oxford (1887- 
90), and was minister of St. James’s Congrega- 
tional Church, Newcastle-on -Tyne (1890-95), 
and afterward, until 1911, of the Carr’s Lane 
Church, Birmingham. In 1910 he served as 
president of the Free Church Council He 
came to the United States in 1911 to be pastor 
of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York, where, widely noted for his preaching, he 
had one of the largest ( uni- in the 
country. The degree of i).D. was conferred 
upon him by Edinburgh in 1910 and by New 
York University in 1911 His writings include: 
From Strength to Strength (1898, new ed., 
1909); Meditations for Quiet Moments (1899; 
new ed., 1906) ; Apostolic Optimism, and Other 
Sermons (1901; 7th ed., 19()9) ; Brooks by the 
Travelers Way (1902); Thirsting for the 
Springs (1902) ; The Passion for Souls (1905) ; 
Epistles of St. Peter (1905) ; The High Calling 
(1909); The Transfigured Church (1910); The 
Preacher: His Life and Work (Yale Lectures, 
1912); Things that Matter Most (1913); My 
Daily Meditation ( 1914 ) . 

JOWP, jouf, or BJOWP. An oasis in the 
northern part of Arabia, between the Shammar 
and the Syrian deserts ( Map : Asia, F 5 and 6 ) . 
It has a fertile and well-watered soil, producing 
dates and other southern fruits The popula- 
tion is estimated at 40,000. The chief settle- 
ment, El-pjof or Djowf-Amir, contains about 
500 dwellings and is surrounded by a stone 
wall. East of El-Djof lies Sekakah, with about 
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600 dwellings and fine gardens. Jowf is also 
the name of a district in southern Arabia to 
the east of Yemen. 

JOY, Charles Arad (1823-91). An Ameri- 
can chemist, born in Ludlowville, N. Y., and edu- 
cated at Union College and at the law depart- 
ment of Harvard College. He studied at the 
universities of Berlin and Gottingen and in 
1852 received from the latter the degree of Ph.D 
After further study in Paris he returned to 
America and occupied the chair of chemistry at 
Union College until 1857, when he was called to 
a similar position at Columbia, where he re- 
mained for 20 years. He was a member of 
many scientific societies, was in 1866 made 
piesident of the Lyceum of Natural History 
(which developed into the New York Academy 
of Sciences), contributed to many periodicals, 
and was one of the editors of the Scientific 
American and the Journal of Applied Chemistry 

JOY, Thomas (1610-78). An American colo- 
nist. He was born in Norfolk Coui^y, England, 
came to America in 1035, and settled in Boston, 
where for many years he was an architect and 
builder. He took part in the “Child Memorial” 
agitation of 1646 against the civil and ecclesi- 
astical system of Massachusetts, and after suffer- 
ing fines and imprisonment, along with his asso- 
ciates, he lived until 1657 at Hingham, after 
which he again lived in Boston. In 1657, also, 
he built the town house of Boston, the first 
important public edifice in New England. 

JOYCE, Isaac Wilson (1836-1905). An 
American Methodist Episcopal bishop. He was 
born in Coleraine Township, Ohio, and was 
educated at Hartsville College. He joined the 
Northwest Indiana conference of his church in 
1859, subsequently being transferred to the 
Cincinnati conference. He was elected bishoj) in 
1888 In 1892 he had episcopal supervision of 
the work in Europe, in 1896-97, with residence 
in China, he supervised all the mission work of 
China, Japan, and Korea, and in 1903 and 
1904 he made episcopal tours of South America. 
He was president of the Epworth League of the 
entire church from 1900 to 1904. Consult W. F. 
Sheridan, Life of Isaac Wilson Joyce (New 
York, 1907). 

JOYCE, Robert Dwyer (1836-83). An 
Irisli-American poet and physician, born in Lim- 
eiick County. He was educated there and in 
Dublin, where he went to practice, and where, 
while practicing, he also taught English litera- 
ture. In 1866 Tie emigrated to Boston and pub- 
lislied afterward Legends of the Wars in Ireland 
(1868), Fireside Stories of Ireland (1871), Bal- 
lads of Irish Chivalry (1872; New York, 1908), 
Blamd (1879); but his best poem is the epic 
Deird/r6, issued in the “No Name Series” (1876). 

JOYEUSE ENTREE, zhwA'ygz' aN'tr&' (Fr, 
Joyous Entry). An ancient provincial charter 
of privileges of Brabant, which every duke from 
the time of Wcnceslas, in 1355, was obliged to 
ratify before his entrance into the capital. 
John III, Duke of Brabant, having lost his 
sons, wished to have his daughter and her hus- 
band, the Duke of Luxemburg, inherit all his 
property — Brabant, Antwerp, Limburg, etc. The 
nobles of Brabant finally agreed, but secuiced 
this charter, in 1353, in return, guaranteeing to 
them a voice in all important matters, freedom 
of commerce, and certain judicial rights The 
abrogation of the Joyeuse Entree by Joseph II 
(q.v.) in 1789 led to an uprising m the Aus- 
trian Netherlands. It was ratifi^ for the last 
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time Hy Emperor Francis II in 1792. Consult 
Pottllet, Ongtneft, d^vcloppements, et transfor- 
mations dcs institutions dans les anciens Pays- 
BaSy voi. ii (Louvain, 1892). 

JOTNES^ joinz, Edward Southey (1834- 
). An American educator. Born in Ac- 
comack Co., Va., he graduated M.A. from the 
University of Virginia in 1853. He became 
professor of languages at William and Mary 
College in 1868 and from 1806 to 1875 held a 
similar chair at Wa-liiiiudon College (now Wash- 
ington and Lee I i-'itj ,i After three years 
at Vanderbilt University and five in the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, he became professor of 
French and German in the University of South 
Carolina, retiring as professor emeritus in 1908, 
after 26 years of service. He was editor of a 
series of modern language textbooks, of which 
the Joynes-Meissner German Grammar (1887) 
is best known. 

JUAN, Hwhn, Don. See Don Juan. 

JUAN DE FUCA, Strait of. A passage 
aepHrafing flie State of Washington, in the 
VniU'd Stole-,, from Vancouver Island. It con- 
nects the Pacific Ocean with the Strait of 
Georgia on the north and Puget Sound on the 
south (Map: Washington, A 2). It is impor- 
tant as the water route from Vancouver and 
the Puget Sound cities to the Pacific Ocean. It 
extends eastward for about 50 miles, with an 
average width of about 10 miles, and th(‘nce 
east-northeastward for 30 miles, with an avei- 
age width of over 18 miles, (ti."-'* r* on the 
north with Georgia Strait througn the channels 
of Washington Sound, and on the south through 
Admiralty Inlet with Puget Sound. The shores 
are heavily wooded and usually bold and rugged 
The Strait contains several islands in its east- 
ern part, one of which (San Juan) became the 
subject of a dispute between Great Britain and 
the United States, the question being whethei 
it was to be regarded as an appendage of Wash- 
ii^on Territory or of British Columbia Tlie 
question was submitted in 1872 to the Emperoi 
of Germany as ai biter, and he decided that the 
line of boundary should be run through the 
Strait of Haro, west of San Juan, thus award- 
ing that island to the United States. Juan de 
Fuca, a Greek mariner whose real name was 
Apostolos Valerianos, asserted that he had dis- 
covered this strait and navigated it for 20 days, 
liis claim (which is related in Purchas His 
Pilgrtmmes) was false, but the name has per- 
sisted. 

JUANES, Vicente or Juan de. See Macip, 
Vicente Juan. 

JUAN FERNANDEZ, fgr-nhn'das (called 
also MAs-A-Tieera) A group of small islands 
in the Pacific belonging to the Province of Val- 
paraiso, Chile (Map. World, Western Hemi- 
spjiere, N 12). It consists of the larger islands 
of Juan Femdndez, or Mfis-^-Tierra (36 square 
miles), about 360 miles west of the city of Val- 
paraiso; Mds-^-Fuera (33 square miles), about 
96 miles west of Mds-A-Tierra , and the rocky 
islet of Santa Clara, off the west end of Mds-ft- 
Tierra. The islands are of volcanic i c 

highest point in M&s-d-Ticrra is i >' ^ i 
(urn anvil), 3225 feet; a peak in Mds-d-Fuera 
is said to be over 6000 feet high. The larger 
i^liuids are fertile and well woodcid and differ 
remarkably in their flora and fauna from the 
mainland. The flora is particularly notable for 
a very large numbei of different species. The 
climate, which is not unhealthful, is similar to 
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that of Valparaiso, but much more humid; crops 
of grain arc easily raised, and excellent' fruits 
aie produced. The inhabitants, however, are 
not very prosperous, their number is less than 
100, and they are chiefly engaged in cattle rais- 
ing The islands were discovered by Juan Fer- 
nfindez in 1571. During the sixtf^enth and seven- 
teenth centuries the group was a lesort for 
buccaneers. In Mfis-d-Tlerra Alexandi^r Selkirk, 
a Scottish buccaneer, lived in 8olitud<‘ for four 
years (1704-08). His story is supposed to have 
suggested the Rohmson Crusoe of Defoe Mds-d- 
Tierra was form(‘rly used by the Chilean govern- 
ment as a penal station. A wireless-telegraphy 
station was erected here in 1914 
JUANG, loo-ang', or Patux. A primitive 
people of Koianan (q.v ) stock of the Cuttack 
country, dwelling about the mouth of the Ma- 
hanadi River in northern Orissa. Tliey are con- 
sidered by some authorities to be the most 
primitive tribe m Hindustan 

JUAN VERDE. See Johnny Veiide 
JUAREZ. See Ciudad JuArez 
JUAREZ, Hwfl'rds, Benito Pablo (1806-72). 
A President of the Republic of Me*xico He was 
horn at Guelatao in the State of Oajaca, March 
21, 1800, being the child of Indian paremts, who 
died when he was four years old. His (‘dueation 
was taken in hand by a charitable mci chant of 
Oajaca, who made it possible for him to grad- 
uate at the seminary in that town, after which 
he studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 
1834 He was appointed judge of the civil court 
in 1842, and secretary to the Provincial Gov- 
ernor in 1845 Meanwliile revolution and coun- 
ter-revolution had succeeded one anothei in the 
little State of Oajaca, which m 1846 resumed 
its sovereignty and placed the executive author- 
ity in the hands of a triumvirate, which included 
Juflrez Shortly after the restoration of the 
fed(!ral constitution, in the same year, Jufirez 
was elected to the Constituent Congress and in 
1847 was chosen Governor of Oajaca. His ad- 
ministration was, in the true sense of the term, 
an era of reform J’he finances were put upon a 
sound basis, necessaiy public works V'ere car- 
ried out, and the economic condition of the state 
improved bj^ the development of its mineral re- 
sources When Ju&rez left office in 1852, Oajaca 
was probably the most prosperous state in Mex- 
ico. Upon Santa Anna’s return to power (1853) 
Juffrez was exiled in revenge for a refusal to 
lend himself to the dictator’s purposes some 
years eailier. He spent the next two years in 
great poverty m New Orleans. The revolution 
against Santa Anna in 1855 made possible his 
return to Mexico. He joined the revolutionists 
under General Alvarez, who, upon becoming 
President, made Juflrez Minia^r of Justice and 
Ecclesiastical Affaiis In this capacity he 
brought about the enactment of a law, known 
by his name, which suppressed the military and 
ecclesiastical tribunals and with them all privi- 
lege in army and Church Upon the resignation 
of Alvarez, m December, 1866, Juflrez retired 
from office, but was named by Comonfort, the 
successor of Alvarez, provisional Governor of 
Oajaca, being subsequently chosen to this posi- 
tion by an overwhelming majority. He resigned 
in 1857, to become Secretary of the Interior and 
Chief Justice — the latter office being by the 
terms of the constitution equivalent to the vice 
presidency of the nation. 

On the overthrow of Oomonfort, in January, 
1858, by tile party of reaction, Judrez succeeded 
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to the presidency and was recognized by all the 
IMexican stat(‘8 The Conservatives, however, 
took the fi«dd, and Juilrez was compelled to flee 
to Guana] unto and then to Ouadala]ara, Anally 
establishing the seat of government at Vera 
Cruz, wheie he arrived May 4 by way of Aca- 
pulco, the Isthmus of Panama, Havana, and New 
Orleans In virtue of his executive authority, 
he had set up a cabinet, and he proceeded to 
issue decrees eiuhn-H ir:i» ih. 'eforms which had 
been instituted !'\ ( •mn«n -»M His go^einmeiii 
was recognized by the United vSiates In the 
civil war which ensued Juilrez’s authoiity was 
for a time reduced to the city of Vera Cruz, but 
finally tin* Liberals gain(*d the upper hand 
JuArez’s iival. General Miramdn, was defeated 
at Calpuln Ipani, Dec 22, 1800, and on Jan, 11, 
1801, Jufuez i^ntered the city of Mevico In 
]Mnrch he was (deeted President for four years. 
Trouble, liowever, was at hand. The govern- 
ment was bankrupt. Even the confiscation of 
Church lands failed to reniedv the situation, and 
the decree of July 17, 1801, suspending pay- 
ments on the foreign debt for two years, led to 
the allied intervention of Prance, F]ngland, and 
Spain in D<^cember, 1801, and January, 1802 
An agieeiuent to protect the mtiuests of for- 
eign debtors led to the withdrawal of the Eng- 
lish and Spanish troops; but Prance was aim- 
ing at nothing less than the establishment of 
a Mexican empire for the Austrian Aichduke 
Maximilian (qv ) in the interesl of the Napo- 
leonic dynasty, already seeking to strengthen 
its hold upon the Piench people by a brilliant 
foreign jiolicv. JuArez obtained a loan from the 
United States, and fought the invaders vith 
bravery and skill. On May 31, 1803, however, 
he fled from Mexico to San Lufs Potosf before 
the victoT lous Prench Step by step, in spite 
of a dete*rmined guerrilla warfare, he was forced 
to withdraw towards the north to Saltillo, to 
Monterey, to Chihuahua, and finallv in August, 
1805, to El Paso did Norte on tlie United States 
frontier Maximilian had in the mean while 
proclaimed himself Emperor, but at this point 
the United States government, having estab- 
lished jieace at home, found itself free to inter- 
fere in belialf of JuArez, whose claims had been 
from the beginning persistently lecogniztxi at 
Washington. Upon the representations of the 
United States the Prench troops were withdrawn 
( January-March, 1807), and the Ki'publicans 
immediately succeeded in turning the course of 
events in their own fa^or Maximilian was cap- 
tuied and shot (June 19, 1807), and two days 
afterward the national troops under Porfiiio 
Diaz entered the capital. Elections weie held in 
December, and JuArez once more became Presi- 
dent of the Republic. Ilis administration, how- 
ever, was harassed by constant attempts at 
revolution In 1871 he was i ejected to the 
presidency, but the difliculties of the situation 
seemed rather to increase than to diminish Dfaz, 
who had been a candidate for the presidency in 
1867, and again in 1871, raised the standard of re- 
volt, and a formidable opposition rose up against 
JuArez. In the midst of these difliculties he died 
(July 18, 1872). His distinctive characteristics 
seem to have been a tremendous wull power and 
the cold impassibility which marks his race in 
the presence of danger. The sincerity and utility 
of his reforms, both civil and judicial, are uni- 
versally recognized. Consult an account of 
JuArez given in Bancroft, History of Mexico^ 
vols. V and vi (San Francisco, 1889-90) , also 
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an excellent biography by Burke, A Life of 
Benito Judrez (London, 1894) , Francisco Bul- 
nAo, Judrez y Jas revoluoidnea de Ayutla y do 
Reforma (Mexico, 1905) 

JUAREZ CELMAN, iiwA'rAs sAl-man', Mi- 
guel ( 1844- ) . A president of the Argentine 

Republic, born at COrdoba, Argentine Republic. 
He studied at the university there, became Gov- 
ernor of CArdoba Province, and was elected a 
senator in the National Congress in 1884 He 
was a member of the CArdoba clique which played 
an important rOle in Argentine history and in 
1886 was elected by this group to the presidency 
of the Republic for six years During his ad- 
ministration speculation in railways and other 
properties and inflation of the currency termi- 
nated in tlie disastrous financial panic of 1890. 
Ofiposition to his administration was carried on 
bv the Union Cfvica, which was formed for this 
purpose, and in 1890 a revolution broke out in 
Buenos Aires After some desultory fighting, 
Juarez Uelman was obliged to resign in favor 
of the A ice president, Pellegrini. 

JU'BA. A riA^er in East Africa, about 1000 
miles long, formed by the junction of three main 
head streams — the Ganana, the Web, and the 
Dana — and flowing southeastward, constituting 
the boundary between Italian Somaliland and 
East Africa Protectorate (Map Africa, J 4) 
It enters the Indian Ocean at the town of Kis- 
mayu, close to the equator. There is a danger- 
ous bar at its mouth The stream is of uneven 
floAV, but is naAugable to 20 miles above Bardera, 
Avhere the waters range from 4 to 12 feet deep. 
The country of the lower Juba is generally level 
and and, iuit is irrigated in districts to yield 
rice, cotton, etc Little was known of its head 
streams until tlie last decade of the nineteenth 
century The Ganana is formed by the Ganale 
Gudda and the Ganale Guracha The former 
rises at a high elcA^ation in lat 7® 30' N. and 
long 39® E , in south Abyssinia The Web has 
its source in the Worgoma Mountains. 

JUBA, ]o?)'bA (Lat, from Gk ’I6/3as, fobaa). 
The name of two African kings whose history is 
associated \Aith the contest between Cnesar and 
Pompey and the earlier years of \ii'/ii-tu*-* 
reign 1 King of Numidia, who sided w r*' the 
party of Pompey and in 49 B c. cut to pieces 
a Roman army under Curio, a friend of Caesar. 
He then aided the Pompeian leaders, Scipio and 
(^ato; but when the battle of Thapsus destroyed 
all their hopes (April 6, 46 Bc), Juba com- 
mitted suicide 2. Son of the preceding, taken 
to Rome as a boy by Caesar and well educated 
theie. Octavius (afterward Augustus Caesar) 
restored to him the kingdom of his father m 
30 BC and gave him a daughter of Antonins 
and Cleopatra as his wife. Five years later, 
when Numidia was made a Roman province, 
Juba was compensated with the Kingdom of 
Mauretania, where he ruled until his death in 
19 B c. He was the author of works on a wide 
variety of subjects, including works on philolog- 
ical matters and on Assyrian, Libyan, and Ro- 
man history, and on the history of painting, all 
of which are lost. Consult Sandys, History of 
Classical Scholarship^ vol. ii (Cambridge, 1908), 
and the article “liiba,” in Ltibker, Reall exikon 
des klaasiachen Altertums (8th ed., Leipzig, 
1914), with rich bibliography 

JUBJE'A (Neo-Lat., from Juba, ancient King 
of Numidia) A genus of palms of the same 
tribe as the coconut. Jubcea spectahilis, a na- 
tive of Chile, sometimes attains a height of 60 
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feet and has a wide-spreading crown of pinnate 
leaves. This is cut off to obtain the sap, which 
flows freely for several months if a fresh slice 
of the top be cut off each morning. A good 
tree will yield 90 gallons of sap, which when 
boiled down to a thick sirup receives the name 
of mtel de palma (palm honey) and is an im- 
portant article in the domestic economy of the 
country. The Jubcea is the jaggery palm of 
Chile, The nuts are edible, and the tree is use- 
ful in a number of other ways. It is also 
known as coquito palm. See Cakyota. 

JUBAINVILLE, zli\CbnN'vt^K, Marie Henri 
d’Abbois de (1827-1910) A French historian 
and Celtic born at Nancy. He was 

educated at the College Eoyal of Nancy and at 
the University of Kdnigsberg. He bectime an 
advocate at Paris in 1850, served as archivist of 
the Department of the Aube* from 1852 to 1880, 
and was apyiointcd professor of Celtic language 
and literature at the College de France m 1882. 
He was made an Odieer of the ^ . 

and a member of the Academic 
et Belles-Lettres in 1884. After 1880 he edited 
20 volumes of tlie Rei ue OcJtique llis publica- 
tions include. Etvdes sur !es ahhaijrs cister- 
ciennes ( 1858), H^pettoite at chdologiquc du 
d^partemont de VA ube ( 1861 ) ; lliatoire dcs dues 
et eomtes dc Champagne (7 vols., 1859-66) ; 
Cours de hti^rature celtique (12 vols., 1883- 
1902), >\ith others, EJ^ments de la gtammatre 
celtique, dSchnatson, conpigaison (1903), Les 
Celtcs deputs les temps les plus aneicns 'jusqtdcn 
Van 100 avant notre iVe (1904), La famtlle 
celtique (1905); Les Drindes et les dieux cel- 
tiques a forme d'ammaux (1906) 

JUBBXTLPORE, pib'biil-por" See JABiLPUR. 

JUBBTILPORE HEMP. An East Indian 
fibre plant. See Crotalaria 

JXTBER'NA, or JUVEBNA. S<‘e Hihernia. 

JUBILATE, jfi'bi-la't^ or yoo'b6-ia't& (Lat, 
make a joyful noise). 1. A name given to the 
third Sunday after Easter from the opening 
words of the Sixty-sixth Psalm used in the mass 
on that day. 2. In the Church of England and 
the Protestant Episcopal church, the One Hun- 
dredth Psalm used as a chant in the morning 
service immediately before tlie Creed. 

JU'BILEE (OF. juhile, Fr. jubvU, from Lat. 
pibdcrus, from Heb yfrbH, blast of a trumpet). 
An occasion of extraordinary spiritual privi- 
leges in the Roman Catholic church. The name 
and the fundamental idea are borrowed from the 
old Hebrew custom (See Jubilee, Year of ) 
-The principal characteristic of the jubilee is tlie 
solemn offering to the faithful of a plenary in- 
dulgence (see Indulgence) on conditions of con- 
fession, communion, and visits to specified 
churehes. This is limited, except in special 
cases, to pilgrims to Rome. An extraordinary 
jubilee is proclaimed, as a rule, for a short 
period and may be either for the whole church 
or for definite localities. The ordinary jubilees, 
which now occur every 25 years, are proclaimed 
first for Rome, lasting a year, and then for the 
rest of the world during the following year. 
The begmning of the jubilee is marked by the 
opening wHi great solemnity of the ‘Jioly dooP’ 
in M IV'K'i >■, where the Pope officiates, while 
three legates perform a similar ceremony at the 
churches of fSt. John Lateran, Santa Maria Mag- 
giora, and St. Paul Without the Walls. This 
takes place after the first vespers of Christmas, 
and the doors are closed again m like maimer 
a year later. Besides the plenary indulgence, 


special privileges are given to confessors to ab- 
solve penitents from all sins (with one small 
group of exceptions ) , even those usually reserved 
to the Pope or bishops, and to commute or 
sometimes to dispense from simple vows. 

The oiigm of this observance is traced to 
Pope Boniface VITI, who issued, for the year 
1300, a bull giiiniiiiir a plenary md.ilLrem-c to 
all pilgiira \ lo Rome during that year, 

on condition of their penitently confessing their 
sins and visiting the church of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, 15 times if strangers and 30 times if 
residents of the city. The invitation was ac- 
cepted with marvelous entliusiasm. Inniiraerable 
troops of pilgrims from every part of the world 
ffoeked to Rome Giovanni Villani, a contem- 
porary chionieler, states that the constant num- 
iiei of pilgrims in Rome, not reckoning those 
who were on the road going or returning, dur- 
ing the entire year never fell below 200, 000. As 
instituted by Boniface, tlie jubilee was to have 
been held every hundredth year. Clement VI, 
111 compliance witli an earnest request from the 
pi‘ople of Rome, abridged the time to 50 years 
His jubilee accordingly took place in 1350 and 
was even more numerously attended than that 
of Boniface, the average number of pilgrims 
until the heat of summer suspended tlu'ir fre- 
quency belli « ' 'o Matteo Villani, no 

fewer than term of interval was 

still further abridged by Urban VI and again by 
Paul TI, who in 1470 ordered that henceforth 
each twenty-fifth year should be held as jubilee 
— an ariangement which has continued ever 
since to regulate tlie ordinary jubilee. Paul II 
extended still more, in another way, the spirit- 
ual advantages of the jubilee by dispensing with 
the personal julgnmage to Rome and gi anting 
tlie iiidijlg(‘iici‘ to all who should visit any 
church in their owm country designated for the 
puipose, and slumld, if their means permitted, 
contribute a sum towards the expenses of the 
holy wars In later jubilee years the pilgrim- 
ages to Rome giadually diminished in fre- 
quency, the indulgence being foi the moat part 
obtained by the performance of the preseiibed 
works at home, but the observance itself has 
bwn punctually maintained ht each recurring 
period, with the single exception of the year 
1800, in w^hioh, owing to the vacancy of the 
lioly 8(‘e and the troubles of the times, it was 
not held. Consult Loiaeaux, Trait6 canomque 
ct pratique du )ub%l^> (Tournai, 1859) , Dc Waal, 
Das hvihge Jahr (Rome, H)00) , Thurston, The 
Holy Year of Jubilee (l.*ondon, 1900). 

JUBILEE, Year of An institution ordained 
for the Hebrews in Lev xxv. 8-55, by which 
every fiftieth year (i.e, on the completion of 
seven sabbatical ye^rs ) tlie land that in the 
interval had passed out of the possession of 
those to whom it originally belonged was re- 
stored to them, and all who had been reduced 
to poverty and obliged to hire themselves out 
as servants were released from their bondage; 
there was also a remittance of debts (Josephus, 
Ant., lii, 12, 3). The jubilee forms an exalted 
sabbatical year (q.v.), and the land was to be 
left completely to itself in the former as in the 
latter, without sowing or reaping of any kind 
or even gathering gi.ijn- The design of this 
institution was <!i.e9\ ?'■» restoration of the 
equilibrium in the families and tribes. It was 
to prevent the growth of an oligarchy of land- 
owners and the total impoverishment of some 
families. It was proclaimed at the end of the 
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liarvest tittio, like the sabbatical year, on the 
tenth day of the seventh month — the 13ay of 
Atonement — by the yohel (a kind of horn); 
hence also its name. While the detailed speci- 
fications are to be found only in Lev. xxv. 8 ff., 
there are references to the jubilee year else- 
where (Lev. xxvii 17“25; Num. xxxvi. 4; also 
Jer. xxxiv 14; Ezek. xlvi. J7) sufficient to in- 
dicate that there existed some institution in 
early days of which the jubilee is the theoret- 
ical elaboration. For an nLriuuliur«l commu- 
nity it is of importance that land should re- 
main in the hands of the tillers, and one can 
well conceive that even in primitive communi- 
ties some regulations existed to bring this about 
To this economic provision there was added also 
the religious consideiation that the land belongs 
to the deity residing in it, and to whom the 
fertility is due, and this furnished an addi- 
tional reason why the land should not be made 
an object of commercial speculation. Still, in 
the elaborate form mapped out in Lev. xxv 8 ff 
the jubilee was never obseived either in the pre- 
exilic or postexilic period of Hebrew history. The 
rabbis themselves admit that the jubilee had not 
been practiced since the time when the tubes on 
the eastern side of the Joulan were carried away, 
and this is practically equivalent to saying that 
it uas neve*r held to. Tt is also significant for 
the postexilic period that when the sabbatical 
year was de facto riqiealed by HilleTs piosboJ 
(a legal doeurnent entitling the creditor to claim 
his debt during this period), mention is no 
longer made of the yobel. It is needless to 
point out that the system as laid down in Levit- 
icus was only a tla^oretieal development of the 
underlying juinciple if carried out, it would 
mean two years of no sowing, no reaping — since 
the fiftieth year would be preceded by a year, 
the forty-nintli, which \^ould be a sabbatical year 
and this would imply a third year without a 
harvest This consideration is sufficient to show 
how utterly impossible its observance A\as Con- 
sult commentaries on J.eviticus by Dillmaiin, 
Straek, and Baentsch, and the Hebrew aiclne- 
ologies of Novvack (Cotfmijen 1907) and Beii- 
zinger (2d ed , TiihingcM, 1907). 

JUBILEES^ Book of. Sec Apocalypttc Lit- 
erature 

JUCH, ybuk, Emma (186S- ) A dra- 

matic soprano, born of American parents in 
Vienna, Austiia. Educated in music under 
Madame Murio-(\dli, a teacher of New York, 
she made her operatic d^but in London in 1881 
and on her return to America was received cor- 
dially. In 1884 she was the prinia donna of 
Theodore Thomases American opera company, 
afterward oi irarii/iiiu a company of her own. In 
1894 she married h. L. Wellman, of New York, 
and retired from thi' stage 

JUCHEBEAXJ^ zhijsh'r6', Louis (called also 
Babbe), Sieur de Saint-Denis (167G-after 
1731). A Freneh-Canadian soldier, born at 
Quebec. He went to Louisiana, where he be- 
came known as a soldier and a negotiator with 
the surrounding Indians. In 1700 he vas placed 
by Iberville in command of the fort at the mouth 
of the Mississippi. In 1714-16 he was in Mex- 
ico, where he was unsuccessful in c(*mliid'iiir 
with the Viceroy a treaty of commerce. He 
commanded an Indian force at the defeat of the 
Spaniards at Dauphin Island in 1719 and in 
1720 was appointed governor of Fort Nachitoches. 
This fort having been besieged by the Natchez 
Indians in 1731, he made an attack which re- 


sulted in the complete defeat of the enemy and 
the death of most of their war chiefs. 

JtIDiE'A. See Palestine. 

JU^BAH (Heb YehUdflh, probably ‘praised’). 
The fourth son of Jacob and Leah (Gen xxix 
35), eponymous ancestor of the tribe of Judah. 
He is represented as originating the idea of 
selling Joseph into Egypt instead of killing 
him (Gen. xxxvii 26-27) and taking a promi- 
nent part in the events that, followed (xliii. 3 
et seq , xliv. 16 et seq.). He forms a marriage 
alliance with a Canaanitish woman, bv whom he 
becomes the fatlier of Er, Onan, and Shelah; he 
was also the father of Pharez and Zarah by 
his 9.,iiulii, I III bill Tamar (xxxviii). The 
atoric- mi Ihi.-hi, jibout Judah are considered 
by many scholars as in part the remnants of 
obscured tribal struggles and alliances, in part 
legends to which a lesson has been attached 
When Judah is portrayed as suggesting the 
idea of selling Joseph, this incident is inter- 
pieted by them as reflecting the culmination of 
rivalries between Hebrew clans Originally these 
rivalries may have existed between Judah and 
the Josepli tribe in Goshen southwest of the 
Negeb of Judah, later they revealed themselves 
between the tribes Ephraim and Manasseh, who 
were in some way connected with Joseph (q.v.) 
and Judah The favoiahle light in which .loseph 
is depicted in Genesis may in part bo due to the 
influence of story-tellers and wTiters in Israel, 
but it 18 also evident that the stories have been 
recast with a view of removing features that 
reflect too seriously on Judah, and so the latter 
and Beuhen are depicted as seeking to save 
Joseph from his jealous brothers. The alliance 
of Judah with a Canaanitish woman is held to 
be a bit of tribal Judah tradition, accounting 
for the admixture of Canaanitish elements in 
the clan It is not until the days of David that 
the Judah clan comes into prominence, and the 
boundaries of the elan as described in Joshua xv 
are supposed by some scholars to apply to the 
jiost-Davidic age But according to the Book 
of Joshua, Judah extended eastw^ard to the 
Dead S<»a and westward to the Mediterranean, 
including the Pliihstine plain As there is no 
period in the history of Judah from David until 
Hasniomean times wdien the Philistine cities 
were a part of Judiea, the boundary must there- 
fore be regarded either as ideal, implying an 
empty claim, or else a- iimmiiil'' an earlier 
time "than that of the I’iiili-iiiu iiiia-.mi (c.I200 
B c. ) . It 18 not impossible that .Judah struggled 
with the Awwim and the Afri (cf. W. Max 
Muller, in Onentahstiache Literaturzeitung, 
June, 1913), who perhaps, in spite of the differ- 
ent guttural may be identical with Ephraim, in 
the Philistine plain before the invasion by the 
Cretans. But positive evidence of this is as yet 
lacking. In the north Judah bordered on Ben- 
jamin’s territory, while the southern limit is 
represented simply by a line drawm w'estward 
from the southern extremity of tlie Dead Sea 
Till David’s time the tribe of Judah appeals to 
have been also to a great extent isolated from 
the tribes of Israel, due in part to the mountain- 
ous nature of the Judapan territory and m part 
to a different origin, or at least a very marked 
admixture of foreign elements. The kingdom 
of Judah which David formed consisted of Jerah- 
meelitea, Kenites, Kenizzites, and other tribes, 
mostly of Idumaean origin, as well as of mem- 
bers of the original tribe of Judah. David (q.v.) 
succeeded in obtaining control of Israel after 
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ti>« death of Saul, and Jerusalem, captured from 
the Jebusites, h^omes henceforth one of the 
great centres of Jewish history. Israel chafed 
under the southern yoke, and after the death of 
Solomon again became independent of Judah 
Consult: Winckler, Geachichte Israels (Berlin, 
1896) ; Ed. Meyer, Dte Israeliten und ihre N€U3h- 
barstbmme (Ilalle, 1906) ; Haupt, in Studten 
. . , Wellhamen gewidmet (Giessen, 1914). 

JUDAH I (0.176-219). Son of Simon 11 
and compiler of the Mishna (q.v.). While a 
youth, he was admitted to the Sanhedrin on ac- 
count of his extraordinary knowledge of Jewish 
law and on his father’s death was made its 
president. Througii his knowledge and wealth 
he succeeded in transferring the whole power of 
the Sanhedrin to himself. He settled in Sep- 
phoris, which during his lifetime became a centre 
of religious and learned activity. His great 
knowledge earned him the unique dignity of 
being quoted simply by his title, Rabbi, and he 
was further distinguished by tlie appellation of 
Ha-Nasi (the prince). After his death he was 
spoken of as Ha-Kadosh (the holy). The com- 
pilation of laws made originally as a textbook 
for his lectures acquired such authority that it 
became a permanent standard and formed the 
basis of the great compilation known as the 
Talmud. 

JUDAH, or JEHUDA (Ar. ihuH-Easan) 
(BBN-SAMUEL),8urnamed HA-LEVI (c.l086- 
?). A Jewish physician, poet, and philosopher 
of Spain He was bom in Castile and first 
studied medicine, but afterward devoted himself 
to philosophy and poetry and became the great- 
est Hebrew poet of the Middle Ages. His songs 
breathe a constant longing for Jerusalem, the 
home of his race; and about 1140 he left his 
college at Toledo to journey to the city of his 
lays The date and manner of his death are 
unknown; according to tradition, he was slain 
by a Moslem while singing his song of Zion. In 
the field of philosophy his chief work is AU 
Khazari, written m Arabic, in which, m the 
form of a dialogue, the current tenets of Aristo- 
telianism, Christianity, Islam, and finally Ju- 
daism are explained to Bulan, King of the 
Khazars. The work has little <1 » oi 
philosophical depth and betrays tli.- e— enimllv 
poetic mind of its author. It has been trans- 
lated from the Hebrew version of Jehuda 
ibn-Tibbon into German by Cassel (2d ed , Leip- 
zig, 1869), and more successfully by Hirechfeld 
from the original Arabic (Breslau, 1886), who 
also published the Arabic text with the Hebrew 
translation of Jehuda ibn-Tibbon (Das Buck 
Al-Chamri, Leipzig, 1887). Ha-Levi’s poems 
have been translated into German by Sachs, 
Religiose Poeste der Juden m Spanien (Berlin, 
1846); Geiger, Divan dea CasUliers Jehuda 
Halevi (Breslau, 1851) ; Heller, Die echten he- 
hraisohen Melodien (Trier, 1893). Some of 
them are found in English in Emma Lazarus’ 
Poetical Works, vol. ii (Boston, 1899), and 
Nina Davis, Songs of Ewile (Philadelphia, 1901). 
The poems of Jehuda ha-Levi are remarkable 
for their pure Hebrew diction, their exalted sen- 
timents, and their fervor. Consult David Kauf- 
man, Jehuda Balewt (Breslau, 1877). 

JUa>AH BBH-SAMUBL ( ?-1217 a.d.). A 
Jewish moralist and mystic. He was born in 
Speyer, but in 1196 moved to Katisbon, where 
he founded a school and had many famous 
pupils. His family had come from the East 
ana settled in Glermanyj among his ancestors 


were some well-known cabalists. Many wofits 
have been ascribed to Judah which probably 
were written by other men. A commentary on 
the Pentfiiteuch is known only by citations in 
later commentaries. Sefer ha-Kahod (the Book 
of the Divine Majesty) is regarded as a genu- 
ine production of his pen. His most important 
work 18 Sefer Hastdtm (the Book of the Pious), 
of which the best edition is that by Wistinetzki 
(Berlin, 1891-93). It contains reflections on 
morality, and ascetic and mystical sentences. 
Only the first 26 sections are regarded as com- 
ing from Judah. Judah and his school made a 
distinction between the divine Being which is 
superior to all human perc^tion and the divine 
Majesty which is revealed to men and angels. 
He was not a great thinker, like Ibn-Ezra and 
Maimonides; but his writings reveal a noble 
character, lofty aspirations, and an ardent de- 
sire to discover the deepest truths set forth in 
the Bible Consult Zunz, Literaturgesohichte 
der Synagogalen Poeste (Berlin, 1864) , Grfitz, 
GesrhtcJife der Juden, vol. vi (3d ed., Leipzig, 
1894); ^(‘hl,.. I in The Jewish Encyclo- 
paedia (\'\v 

JUDAISM. See Jews; Zionist Movement 

JUDAIZEKS, ju'dd,-Iz'5rz. A name given to 
certain of the early converts to Christianity 
who wished to retain the rites and ceremonies 
of the Jewish law, particularly circumcision. 
They were Jews in race and appear to have 
been of two classes — some considering the law 
as binding only on Christians who were also 
Jews, others wishing to make it obligaforv on 
Gentile converts also. The Apostolic Council 
(see Jerusalem, Councils of) decided against 
the latter view. These Cliristians wore particu- 
larly hostile to Paul and were opposed by him 
With much warmth, especially m the letter to 
the Galatians. Owing to his influence and the 
increasing number of Gentile converts, they be- 
came less and less important and finally disap- 
peared. See EmoNiTES, Nazabene, Paul. 

JU'DAS THE ApostIvE. One of the Twelve 
Apostles, mentioned only by Luke as the elev- 
enth in both his lists (Luke vi. 16, Acts i. 
13) He IB probably to be identified with the 
Thaddieus of Mark iii. 18 and the Tvcbbseiis, sur- 
named Thaddauis, .of the King James Version of 
Matt. X. 3 (see TiiADDiEUS), and with Judas, 
‘‘not Iscariot,” of .John xiv. 22. The name of 
his father (not “brother,” as in the King James 
Version) was James (qv.) Nothing certain is 
known of Judas beyond the fact that he was one 
of the Twelve, and as one of that circle nothing 
is recorded of him beyond the question contained 
in the above passage in John — a question which 
would seem to inScate that he shared in the 
Nationalist views of contemporary Judaism, 
which looked for an earthly Messianic kingdom 
whose establishment would extend to the non- 
Jewish world. He is not to be identified with 
Judas the brother of the Lord, for the latter 
could not fulfill the conditions of eligibility to 
the Twelve required by Acts i 21, 22. 

JUDAS THE Lord’s Brother (named JuoA 
in the King James Version of Mark vi. 3). 
One of the brothers of Jesus (Matt. xiii. 56; 
Mark vi. 3). With the other brethren of Jesus 
— James, Joses, and Simon — ^he was not a be- 
liever in the Messiah until after the Resurrec- 
tion (John vii. 6; cf. Mark iii. 21 with 31; 
Acts i. 14). Beyond the hints that he was In 
Jerusalem after the Ascension (Acts i. 14) and 
was a married man (1 Cor. ix. 5), nothix^ is 
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known of him in the New Teetament, unless, 
with tradition, supported by some scholars, the 
Epistle of Jude (q.v.) be ascribed to him. As 
to the discuBsion whether he was a full or half 
brother or a oousin of Jesus, see Bbbthben qf 
THE Lord, the. 

JXXPAS BAB^SABBAS (from Heb. YehUddk^ 
Judah, and Aram. -Bar, son, and possibly shahhia, 
sabbath, although other equivalents are pos- 
sible). A member of the Jerusalem church, who 
with Silas was the bearer of a decree from the 
Apostles and elder brethren to the brethren in 
Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia (Acts xv. 22-33). 
He 18 described as a man of eminence and a 
prophet. Further than this, nothing is defi- 
nitely known of him. That he was a brother of 
Joseph Baraabbas is only an inference. 

JUDAS ISCARIOT, is-k&r'I-ot. One of the 
Twelve Apostles of Jesus, and the one who be- 
trayed Him, as the Evangelists are wont to 
add when they mention his name. Iscariot 
(properly Iscarioth) means ‘man of Kerioth.’ 
But the place referred to is uncertain; it may 
have been in the southern part of the territory 
assigned to Judah, the Kerioth-Hezron, or Hazor 
of Josh. XV. 25, the modern Karjetan^ south of 
Hebron; or it may have been the Kerioth of 
Amos 11 . 2, Jer xlviii. 24, the Kir~Moab, or Ar, 
the capital of Moab ; less likely is it the modern 
Kurawa, the Korew of Josephus xiv, 3, 4), 

on the northeastern border of Judssa. The 
father of Judas was named Simon (John xiii. 2) 
or Simon Iscariot (John vi 71; xiii 26) 

Judas was the only one of the Twelve not a 
Galilean, and his name is put last in all the 
lists. In the oldest Gospel (Mark) there is no 
open suspicion against him, or any reference to 
the position he held among the Twelve, prior to 
the time of the betrayal. Just before the Last 
Supper, however, Mark states that Judas, one of 
the Twelve, went to the high priests to deliver 
Jesus to them, and when they heard this pro- 
posal they rejoiced and promised to give him 
money, and he began to seek how he might con- 
veniently deliver Him up (xiv. 10, 11). At the 
supper Jesus predicts that one of the number 
is to betray Him, but no name is mentioned. 
After Gethsemane Judas, at the head of an 
armed force, comes to Jesus and gives Him a 
kiss, a prearranged sign by whicli the crowd 
identifies Jesus (xiv. 43-50). With this kiss 
Judas passes out of history for the oldest narra- 
tive. The other two Synoptists, Luke and Mat- 
thew, who here os elsewhere follow in general 
the narrative of Mark, add, however, at this 
point new material to the earliest tradition, 
chiefly of an interpretative character. Luke in- 
terprets Mark’s promise to give monev as an 
agreement after consultation with the high 
priests and temple officers, to which Judas as- 
sents; and attributes the treason, moreover, to 
the entrance of Satan into him (xxii. 3-6). 
Matthew likewise interprets Mark’s promise as 
an agn'cment and makes Judas say to the 
priests, hat are ye jvilling to give me and I 
will deliver him unto you?” The result of the 
parleying is that they weigh out or pay him 
30 pieces of silver (xxvi. 14-16). Both these 
details, the immediate payment and the exact 
amount of money, are preserved only in Mat- 
thew. In this Evangelist’s narrative of the 
Last Supper Judas is named as the traitor in 
the following words: “Is it I, Rabbi? He saith 
unto him, Thou hast said” (xxvi. 26). Coming 
the fourth Evangellsti we find that it is he 


alone who indicates any suspicion against Judaf 
before the betrayal. As early in his narrative 
as vi. 70, Jesus is recorded as saying, “Did X 
not choose you the twelve, and one of you is a 
devil ?” But nowhere is there reference to money 
in connection with the betrayal, although it is 
suggested, in passing, that Judas was the treas- 
urer of the Twelve (xiii. 29). The Evangelist 
does, however, distinctly ascribe the act of 
treason to devilish or satanic influence (xiii. 2, 
27) In his record of the Last Supper he states 
that when Jesus had washed the disciples’ feet, 
He predicts His betrayal at the hands of him 
to whom He gives the bread and bitter herbs 
dipped in the sauce used at the meal, and after 
serving Judas with the morsel, He bids him do 
quickly what he has to do, whereupon Judas, 
evidently stricken with the consciousness that 
his pur]> 08 e was known to the Master, leaves the 
room to complete his treacherous undertakiug 
(xiii 21-30). To the narrative of the arrest 
of Jesus in a place well known to Judas, the 
Evangelist adds further details, but omits the 
traitor’s betraying kiss. Then for John, as for 
Mark, Judas passes out of history (xviii. 1-8). 
Two accounts preserved — one by Luke (Acts i. 
16-20) and the other by Matthew (xxvii, 3-10) 
— show the violent death of Judas and the name 
of the field, Aceldama, but reveal differences in 
the matter of the purchase of the land, the land 
bought, the reason for the name Field of Blood, 
and the motive of tho story. A still later tradi- 
tion IS the gruesome tale of Papias, which nar- 
rat<‘8 that tfudas first tried death by hanging, 
but was rescued, that later he died a horrible 
death in his own field. 

In view of the criticisms, both ancient and 
modern, directed against the historicity of the 
betrayal by Judas, and in view of the diver- 
gences m the Gospel narratives, it may be well 
to call attention to certain facts. It is gener- 
ally admitted that the Gospel of Mark is the 
oldest of the Gospel narratives written by a 
friend and companion of the three prominent 
missionaries — Petei (an eyewitness of the be- 
trayal), Paul, and Barnabas. In accord with 
his usual habit to state facts as he knows them 
and not to make inferences, Mark gives a 
simple, circumstantial narrative of the betrayal 
with not a word about the motives of Judas- 
In favor of the essential historicity of Mark’s 
narration it is to be remembered that the story 
is embedded in the oldest tradition, that it is 
narrated objectively, that it accounts for the 
sudden disappearance of Judas and the election 
of Mattliias, and that it is the kind of stpry 
that no Christian .would ever think of inventing. 
The later Evangelists, as is their habit, intro- 
duce reflections and interpretations into their 
narratives, and give details according to individ- 
ual inclinations and the purpose they had in 
view in writing. While Mark states only the 
facts of the betrayal, with no reflection on the 
motive and no emphasis on a money agreement 
with the priests, the later Evangelists add, along 
with other details, that there was a definite 
stipulation for a money consideration (Matthew 
and Luke) ; that the deed was due to satanio 
influence (Luke and John) or avarice (li^t- 
thew) or both (Luke). Beyond these two hints 
the (^spels are silent as to motives. Matthew 
alone records the tradition that exactly ,30 
pieces of silver were paid, because to him the 
30 pieces were the fulfillment of prophecy 
(Zech. xi* 12, 13| quoted as if from Jersmah)* 
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Lidce is interested in the explanation of the 
name Aceldama, and further in the death of 
Judas as preparing the way for the election 
of Matthias. The narrative of the death of 
Judas has at least this amount of fact — ^that 
Judas not simply disappeared, but met a violent 
death. 

In view of the mystery involved in Jesus* 
apparent knowledge beforehand of the character 
of Judas and his treacherous purpose, various 
attempts have been made to show that he had 
really no criminal motive in his plan. In the 
days of early Gnosticism it was held that Judas 
was, as a matter of fact, possessed of a higher 
spirituality than his fellow Apostles and brought 
about Jesus* death because he knew it would 
destroy the power of the spirits of evil and the 
rulers of this world. Others have held that his 
act was that of one who firmly believed in Him 
and expected, as the result, to behold eJesus 
triumphantly establish himself as King — a con- 
summation no doubt ardently desired by many 
of Jesus’ followers. In more rt^ient times it 
has been suggested that the act of Judas may 
have been prompted by a desire to place Jesus 
in a crucial position where He would be forced 
to save Himself by the exercise of supernatural 
power. On this view the betrayal was a bold 
attempt to apply a decisive test to the claim of 
Jesus as the Messiah. These views, however, 
are the product of a theological desire to solve 
the problem of Jesus’ relation to the situation 
and have nothing in any of the narratives to 
support them. 

JUDAS MAC'CAB.fflUS. The hero of the 
Jewish war of independence waged against the 
Syrian kings in the 8<‘cond century b.c. He was 
me of five brothers, all distinguished for brav- 
ery and skill, sons of Mattathias, a priest of 
bhe order of Joarib, whose home was at Modin, 

% town about 18 miles northwest of Jerusalem. 
When a detachment of the troops of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, in the attempt to uproot the Jewish 
Faith, in 168 b.c., reached Modin, Mattathias 
Jew the King’s officer, raised the standard of 
revolt, and with his sons fled to the mountains. 
It his death, shortly after, he committed the 
^use to his sons, appointing Judas their mili- 
tary leader. The surname of Judas was Macca- 
)8BU8 (1 Macc. iii. 1), commonly supposed to 
nean ‘the Hammerer,’ though this is by no 
neans certain. Judas was, after David, the 
neatest of Israel’s military heroes. With a 
ew thousand followers he defeated four Syrian 
inhies in succession, two of them immensely 
iUperior to his own in numbers, and was able, 
n December, 165 b.c., to restore the Jewish wor- 
bip at the temple, which had been discontinued 
or three years. The memory of this event was 
ommemorated in the annual eight-day Feast 
f Dedication on the 26th Chislev (November- 
)^cember). From now on until his death Judas 
ras the virtual head of the Jewish people, 
hough he bore no official title. He did not 
ssume the office of high priest as his brother 
onatban did later. Extensive campaigns were 
indertaken against enemies of the Jews on all 
ides. The Edomites to the south, the Ammon- 
kes to ttie east, the Arabs, and other people 
we conquered or punished for maltreatment of 
iraelites. On the death of Antiochus Epiphanes 
164 B.O.), Lysias, guardian of the young Anti- 
ahus V, invaded Judea with an army of 100,000 
leit and advanced to Jerusalem, after a vain 
llsiBpt by Judas to ohock his progress. But 


troubles at Antioch compelled Lysias to retire, 
and Judas took advantage of the opportunity to 
secure Syrian recognition of the religious lib- 
erty of the Jews. This accomplished, Judas 
worked towards political independence. To this 
end he dispatched an embassy to Home proposing 
an alliance, hoping thereby to secure Judaea 
against further subjection. The answer came 
too late, for dissensions among the Jews and 
the intrigues of the pro-Syrian party had proved 
fatal to his plans. Though he won a glorious 
victory over the forces of Demetrius I of Syria, 
under Nicanor (163-162 b.c.), he was unable to 
rally the full strength of the Jews against a 
second Syrian army, and died in battle against 
hopeless odds at Elasa (161 B.c.). He was 
buried in the family sepulchre at Modin and 
succeeded by his more shrewd and political 
brother, Jonathan { q.v. ) . 

Bibliography. The main sources of informa- 
tion are 1 and 2 Maccabees and Josephus’ 
Antiquities^ xii. Of these the narrative in 1 
Maccabees is the most reliable. Consult: Stade, 
Oesohichte des Volkea Israel (Berlin, 1888) ; 
Emil Schurer, History of the Jewish People in 
the Time of Jesus Christ (5 vols., New York, 

1896) ; H. Weiss, Judas Makkahceus (Freiburg, 

1897) ; Streane, The Age of the Maccabees 
(London, 1898) ; Wellhausen, Israelitische und 
jiidische Gesehichte (Berlin, 1898). 

JUDAS MACCAB.fflUS. An oratorio by 
Handel (q.v.), first produced in London, April 
1, 1747; in the United States, Dec. 5, 1847 
( Boston ) . 

JUDAS OF GALILEE. Leader of a Jew- 
ish uprising against the Romans. According to 
the only mention of him in the New Testament 
(Acts V. 37) he appeared at the time of the 
census and carried away the people with him, 
but himself perished, while all his followers 
were dispersed. Probably he is to be identified 
with the Judas of Galilee (or Gamala) of 
Josephus (Ant.f xviii, 1.). This Judas, along 
with Sadduk, resisted the taking of the census 
under Quirinius (6-7 a.d.), instigated the peo- 
ple in the name of religion to riot and revolu- 
tion, but met with little success. Josephus does 
not record his death, but narrates that his two 
sons, Jacob and Simon, were later put to death. 
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JUDAS TBEE ( Cercis ) . A genus of trees 
of the family Leguminosae, named from the 
tradition that Judas hanged himself on one of 
them. The common Judas tree of Europe (Car- 
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oie 9iHquastrum), a native of the south of 
Europe and of the warmer temperate parts of 
Asia, has almost orbicular, very obtuse leaves, 
and rose-colored flowers which precede them. 
The American Judas tree (Cercts canadensis), 
a hardy tree, which may reach a height of 40 
feet, is very similar, but has acuminate leaves. 
The flower buds of both species are frequently 
pickled in vinegar. Both species furnish a 
black -veined, strikingly beautiful wood, which 
takes an excellent polish. A third species 
(Oercis occtdentahs) occurs in the western 
United States, and one has been introduced 
from Japan {Oercis chinensis). All the species 
flower early in the spring and are very hand- 
some in shrubbery. 

JUDD, Charles Hubbard (1873- ). An 

American p'>i\e]iol()gi*%i and educator. Born at 
Bareilly, Briti-*h Iridm, he came to the United 
States in 1879 and graduated from Wesleyan 
University in 1894. Two years later he took 
his Ph.D. at Leipzig He taught philosophy at 
Wesleyan University (1896-98), was professor 
of psychology at New York University (1898- 
1901) and at the University of Cincinnati 
(1901-02), and served as instructor (1902-04), 
assistant professor (1904-07), and professor of 
psychology and director of the j)-\< •lologieiil 
laboratory (1907-09) at Yale Univeisity, where 
he directed also the Summer School in 1906 and 
1907 In 1909 he became professor of educa- 
tion and director of the School of Education at 
the University of Chicago He was president 
of the American P . ■' Association in 

1909. Besides translating Wundt’s Outlines of 
Psychology (3d ed , 1907), he published Oenetw 
Psychology for Teachers (1903); Psychology — 
General Introduction (1907), Laboratory Man- 
ual of Psychology (1907), Laboratory Equip- 
ment for Psychological Experiments (1907). 

JUDD, Gerrit Farm lee (1803-73). An 
Hawaiian statesman, born at Paris, N. Y. He 
went as missionary physician to the Hawaiian 
Islands in 1828, with the second body of mis- 
sionaries sent out from the United States. In 
1842 the King induced him to accept a govern- 
ment position, though, in order to do so, he 
was forced to sever his connection with the 
mission. From that time until 1853, when he 
was compelled by popular jealousy to retire, he 
was one of the most conspicuous figures in 
Hawaiian politics. He was largely responsi- 
ble for the organization of a constitutional gov- 
ernment in the islands and at various times held 
different ministerial offices, the duties of which 
he discharged with so much ability that he 
became virtually the ruler of the country. 

JUDD, Norman Buel (1816-78). An Ameri- 
can lawyer and politician, born at Rome, N. Y. 
He was educated at the high school in his native 
city and in 1836 was admitted to the bar. He 
immediately removed to Chicago, 111., where he 
began practice, drew up the first charter of the 
incorporated city in 1837, and was elected its 
first city attorney. He was county attorney for 
Cook County in 1839 and in 1844 was elected 
to the State Legislature, of which body he re- 
mained a member by successive reflections until 
1860. Originally a Democrat, he allied himself 
with the Republican party in 1866, was a dele- 
gate to the Philadelphia Convention in that 
year, and became chairman of the Illinois State 
Central Committee of the party. ^ He held this 
position when the second Republican National 
Convention convened in Chicago in 1860, and to 
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the adroit political management of Judd, Joseph 
Medill, and Leonard Swett is probably due, as 
much as to any other one thing, the nomination 
of Lincoln for the presidency. In 1861 he was 
appointed by President Lincoln Minister to 
Prussia, where he remained until 1865 and suc- 
cessfully exerted his influence to prevent the 
recognition of the Confederacy. Having re- 
turned to America in 1865, he was elected to 
Congress in 1868 and served two terms. He 
was one of the committee of managers of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s impeachment on the part of the 
House. Tlie most important legislation of which 
he was the author was the act creating inland 
ports of entry and providing for shipment of 
goods in bond into the interior of the country. 
In 1873 he was collector of United States cus- 
toms at Chicago. For 20 years before his death 
the best-known railway lawyer in the country, 
he was closely connected at one time or an- 
other with the development of most of the great 
Western trunk lines. 

JUDD, Orange (1822-92). An American 
agricultural journalist, born near Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. He graduated at Wesleyan University 
in 1847, was editor of the American Agricul- 
turist from 1853 to 1883, agricultural editor of 
the New York Times from 1855 to 1863, editor 
of the Prairie Farmer from 1883 to 1888, and 
afterward of the Orange Judd Farmer, For 
many years he exerted a marked influence on 
the agricultural progress of the United States, 
and largely through his efforts and financial 
aid the first State agricultural experiment sta- 
tion was established in 1876 at Middletown, 
Conn., in the Orange Judd Hall of Natural 
Sciences, which about that time he had donated 
to Wesleyan University. 

JUDD, STI.VE8TEB (1813-53). An American 
clergyman and author, born at Westhampton, 
Mass, July 23, 1813; died at Augusta, Me., 
Jan. 26, 1853; a son of Sylvester Judd (1789- 
1860), the antiquary. Judd, who was brought 
up in the orthodox faith of New England, was 
sent to Yale College, whence he was graduated in 
1836 Soon after leaving Yale he changed his 
religious opinions and entered the Cambridge 
(Mass.) Divinity School, was graduated in 1840, 
and thereupon became pastor of a Unitarian 
church in Augusta, Me., where he remained un- 
til his death. While a divinity student, he 
wrote A Young Man^s Account of his Conversion 
from Calvinism. He was author also of Mar- 
garet: A Tale of the Real and Ideal (1846), 
a romance which had some vo^e, being highly 
praised by Lowell and containing some good 
descriptions, although a very uneven perform- 
anc^# chaotic Unitarian dramatic poem, en- 
titl iBy /ii?o : An Evangeliad (1860); another 
ro^l^Bce, Ridha/rd Edney and the Governor's 
Fcmfm/: A Rus-Urban Tale (1850), a parallel 
tale to Margaret; and The Church: In a Series 
of Discourses (1867). He also lectured on so- 
cial questions, particularly against intemper- 
ance, slavery, and war. He wrote also a His- 
tory of Hadley (new ed., 1905). Consult his 
Life and Character, by Hall (Northampton, 
Mass., 1882). 

JUDE. See Judas the Lord’s Brother. 

JUDE, Episti^ of. The last of the 21 Epis- 
tles of the New Testament. It is both an ex- 
hortation (vs. 3) and a reminder (5) to the 
beloved readers in view of the presence in their 
churches of ungodly men who deny Christ as the 
Lord and are full of lust. The reminder (5-19), 
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based on references to Gk)d*s dealings with the 
ungodly in t^e past^ is luelhoilieallv arranged in 
five sections, in each of which the historical case 
18 jSrst stated and then followed by a clause in- 
troduced by favorite apocalyptic , “these,” 
indicating the points of comparison between the 
present ungodly apd those of the past, e.g., 
denial and lust. In these two main points they 
are like the people in the Wilderness, the fallen 
angels, and the Sodomites (5-8), but are unlike 
Michael, who did not blaspheme (9-10) ; they 
are like Cain the blasphemer, Balaam the lust- 
ful. ICoMili the denier, but are unlike nature, 
i^liich iol]uv\-. the divine order (11-13), they 
are like the ungodly of Enoch (14-16) and the 
lustful mockers of whom the Apostles spoke 
(17-19). The exhortation (20-23) bids tliem 
not only to preserve themscdves in God’s love, by 
building themselves up by faith, prayer, and 
ho)pe, but also to act aggressively, though lov- 
ingly, with the ungodly, to the end that those 
who are not too far gone may yet be saved The 
contents reveal both in language and thought 
close affinities to apocalyptic literature, espe- 
cially to Enoch (quoted in 14-15) and Assump- 
tion (JL’estament) of Moses (9), allusions to 
both of which books appear in almost every 
verse. 

The emphasis on the denial and the lust of the 
ungodly reveals the presence in the churches of 
a mischievous tendency which in general may be 
called Gnosticism, i.e., a one-sided intellectual- 
ism winch is chary of the etliical imperative 
The theoretical aberration does not seem to have 
advanced so far as the Docetism of the Johan- 
nine and Ignatian Gnostics, but seems rather to 
bfe Antinomianism, the well-known and popular 
caricature of Paul’s doctrine of freedom. At all 
events, it is the practical rather than the specu- 
lative heresy which receives the brunt of the 
author’s serious denunciations. Unlike the Gnos- 
tics of John and Ignatius, who are simply sepa- 
ratists and individualists, caring nothing for 
brotherly love, these Ungodly are both sepai^a- 
tists (19) and gross materialists — lascivious, 
gluttonous ( 12 ) , and avaricious (11, 16 ) , 

The author was on the point of writing a gen- 
eral homily on “our common salvation,” but, on 
hearing of the conduct of the ungodly at the 
love feasts (12), writes instead the specific re- 
minder and exhortation. Possibly, hut not cer- 
tainly, the people addressed are to be sought in 
Antioch of Syria, a theory which would account 
for their acquaintance with Paul and the Apos- 
tles, for the prevalence of Gentile vices, and for 
the apparently sudden appearance of the Gnos- 
tics. ITie style of the author is clear and me- 
thodical, influenced largely by the apocalyptic 
type, with which he is at home His t|i|ight, 
tliough mainly Jewish -Christian in tone,jj^ot 
uninfluenced by the Pauline Cbi 
ethical feeling, with its proplwric < irq-liaWp on 
mercy and love, is vigorous and wholesome. 
Were it not for the words “brother of James” in 
the first verse, we should be perplexed to know 
what Jude was meant, as there were many of 
that name in the first (Century Assuming, how- 
ever, the genuinenefss of the words, there is noth- 
ing in the rest of the letter which absolutely ex- 
cludes the traditional ascription of autliorship 
to Jude; the brother of< the Lord; for the duthor 
still uses freely the Jewish apocalypses, and the 
Gnosticism is of an incipient, undeveloped char- 
a<iter speculatively^ There is no reference to the 
tempki BO reference to uerieoutloiis. A date be- 
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tween 70-80 a.d. after Hero and before Domir 
tian is not improbable* That Jude is earlier 
than 2 Peter may be confidently asserted. It 
is, hpwever, an open question whether 2 Peter 
borrowed from Jude or both borrowed independ- 
ently from a third unknown apocalyptic eoutce. 

Bibliography. Spitta, Der zwe^te Br^ef 4e$ 
Petrtis U7id der Brief dea Judaa (Halle^ 1885) ; 
Von Soden, Handkommentar zum neuen Teata- 
ment, vol. iii, part ii (Freiburg, 1892); Kiihl, 
Dte Brief e Petri und Judee (6th ed., Gottingen, 
1897) ; Zahn, Binleitung in daa neue Testament 
(2d ed., Leipzig, 1900) ; Bigg, A Critical and 
Exegetioal Commentary on the Epiatlea of 8t. 
Peter and St. Jude (New York, 1901) ; G. Holl- 
mann, in J Weiss, Die Schriften dea neuen Tea- 
tiiment (G<>(tirigcii. lOOS' , J. B. Mayor, in Ew- 
positor’a J^stainint (New York, 1910); 

also tbe full discussions by F, H. Chase, in Hast- 
ings, Dictionary of the Bihle, vol. ii (ib., 1899), 
and James Moffatt, in his Introduction to the 
Literature of the New Testament (ib, 1911), 

JtJBEICH, yoo'dlK, Johann Fbieubich 

(1828-94). A German forester, born at Dres- 
den and educated in forestry at Tharandt and in 
olitical economy at Leipzig. He served in the 
axon and Bohemian forestry departments and 
in 1862 became head of the new school at Weiss- 
wasser, whence four years after he returned to 
Tharandt as director. His most important work 
is the textbook Die Forateinrichtung (6th ed., 
1903). In addition he edited the seventh and 
eighth editions of Ratzeburg’s Die Waldverder- 
her und ihre Feinde (1876, 1885-95), contrib- 
uted to Lorey’s Bandhuch der For stwisaensohaft 
(1887-88), and edited the Forst- und Jagd- 
kalender (1882 et seq ) and the Tharandter 
forsthche Jahrhuch (1867-87). 

JUDGE (OF., Fr. juge^ from Lat. judex, 
judge, from jua, law + dicere, to say). One 
who finds a judgment, especially a presiding 
magistrate in a court of justice. The proceed- 
ings of courts of justice may be* (a) to main- 
tain the order of judicial procedure and make 
provision for the execution of judgments, (6) 
to find and interpret the legal rule or rules ap- 
plicable to each case; (c) to determine what 
the facts in the case are, or at least what facts 
shall be taken to be proved 

While all these diflferent functions frequently 
are discharged by a single authority, they fre- 
quently are separated. Representatives of the 
people, not otherwise connected with the admin- 
istration of justice, are frequently charged with 
the decision of questions of fact and sometimes 
with the decision of questions both of fact and 
of law This last separation was regularly 
made in the Greek democracies, in the Roman 
Republic, and in the early German tribes, A 
magistrate who was not simply a judicial officer, 
but who also had duties of general administra- 
tion, including, in * some instances, military 
duties — an archon or prsetor or prince or hun- 
dredman — ^presided over the administration of 
justice, but judgment was rendered represen- 
tatives of the people — ^by dikasts or judices, or 
(among the Germans) by all the freemen. Con- 
trary to our modern usage, the term “fudge” was 
not regularly applied to the presiding hlagie- 
trate, but to the representatives of ^he pewle 
who actually found the judgment. Among the 
Germans it was frequently applied to the vHse 
men or law speakers, who suggested the judg- 
ment which the folkmoot approved or refedtea. 
Tiie term “iudere” was not annlied to the preisi^* 
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ing magistrate by the Romans until, in the 
Imperial period, he had become judge of the 
law and the facts. The term began to be ap- 
plied to the presiding oflScial by the Germans 
when he began (in the Frankish Empire) to ob- 
tain a considerable degree of control over the 
findings of the popular court. The relatively 
modern usage of describing the presiding magis- 
trate as judge even when, ae m English criminal 
procedure, he has no control over the judgment, 
is connected with the change which has separated 
judicial from general administration. 

With the establishment of a separate and in- 
dependent judiciary, placed beyond the reach of 
governmental intei ferencd, it has been found 
practicable, in all countries except those of the 
Englisli law, to intiust to the judges the power 
of decision on the facts as well as on the law in 
civil cases In criminal cases, however, the sys- 
tem of popular judgment has not only main- 
tained itself in English law, but, after disap- 
pearing for centuries, has been reestablished on 
the continent of Europe. So recent, however, 
has been the introduction of the jury system in 
continental procedure that the inquisitorial 
traditions of the intermediate period are still 
strong, and the judge, to English eyes, seems 
to combine judicial functions with those of a 
public prosecutor. Cf. Court, Magistrate. 

JUDGE, WiULTAM Quan (1851~9G). An 
Irish -American Theosophist, born at Dublin. He 
came to the United States in 1864 and with his 
father practiced law in New York City from 
1872 to 1880. He then founded, with Madame 
Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott, the Theosophical 
Society of America, as secretary of which he trav- 
eled in South and Central America, the West 
Indies, and Euroyie. See Theosophical Society. 

JUDGE ADVOCATE. The prosecutor on a 
general court-martial or military commission. 
In the United States the .Tudge Advocate is usu- 
ally detailed at the same time the authority for 
the convening of the court is issued and, in 
specially important cases, is a member of the 
Judge-Advocute-Generara department. In the 
British army such duties devolve upon a spe- 
cially detailed staff officer or the prisoner’s com- 
manding officer. In district or regimental court- 
martials the latter officer is usually represented 
by the icginicntal adjutant. Tlie prisoner has 
the right to call on any regimental officer to 
speak in his behalf. See .Tudge- Advocate-Gen- 
eral; Courts, Military, Military Law, under 
which latter heading the duties of the Judge 
Advocate m courts-mnrtial are discussed. 

JUDGE - ADVOCATE - GENERAL. The 
head of the bureau of military justice in the 
United States army. He is the custodian of 
the records of all general courts-raartial, courts 
of inquiry, military commissions, and of all 
papers relating to the title of lands under the 
control of the War Department, except the 
Washington Aqueduct and the public buildings 
and grounds in the District of Columbia. The 
officers of his department render opinions upon 
legal questions when called upon by the proper 
authority. The Judge- Advocate-General has the 
rank of brigadier general and is the legal ad- 
viser of the Secretary of War and of the War 
Department, A similar department exists in all 
European armies, that of England differing in 
that the Tmlue- \d\i»cHie-Ge!i«‘rnl is selected from 
among the I igh ci\il judicmri. 8ee Courts, 
Military; Military Law. 

JXTDGESi Book ov (Heb* ShCphi^im, Gk. 


Kpiraif kritaif Lat. Liher Judioum), A book 
of the Old Testament, recording the achieve- 
ments of a number of leaders at different periods 
in the early history of the Hebrews, who in the 
book itself and elsewhere are called judges. 
(See Judges of Israel.) It cannot be said to 
be a history, properly speaking. The events re- 
corded in it do not follow each other chronologi- 
cally, nor is there any other order to be per- 
ceived in their arrangement. The contents of 
the book may be summarized as follows* 1. An 
introduction, giving an account of the invasion 
of western Palestine by the several tribes, their 
conquests and settlements, and the agieenient 
reached with the Canaanites, continuing the nar- 
rative from Jos, xxiv. 28 (chaps, i-ii. 6). 2. 

Chapters ii 6-xii, an account of the deeds of a 
number of heroes: {a) Othniel ben-Kenaz, a 
Judaean, in conflict with Cushan-Rishathaim, 
King of Aram-Naharaim, (6) Ehud, a Benja- 
mite, against Moab, (o) Shamgar against the 
Philistines; {d) Deborah and Barak against 
Sisera; (c) Gideon, the Manassite, against the 
Midianites; {/) Abimelech, son of Gideon, 
against the Shechemites; (g) Tola, of the clan of 
IssRchar, (h) Jair, the Gileadite (Manasseh?) ; 
(t) Jephthali against the Ammonites; to whom 
are added Tb/an, Elon (of Zebulon), and Abdon 
(chap, xii 8-15), piobably representing clans 
rather than individuals. 3. Story of Samson and 
his exploits (chaps, xiii-xvi) 4. Chapters 
xvii-xxi, two narratives: (a) migration of the 
Danites and establishment of a sanctuary at 
Dan, (^' en .siliair, committed upon a traveler 
by the lb m and the revenge taken upon 
the tribe by a combination formed it. 

The stones of Eli and Samuel, who nn hi Icmi- 
ish tradition counted among the judges, are told 
in the First Book of Samuel (([.v ). 

A peeuliai piniritmti-ni is noticeable in this 
book. The hi-fnr\ oi the period is set forth in 
such a manner as to show tlie truth of the gen- 
eral thesis that obedience to the laws of Yah we 
brings deliverance and prosperity, >vhile foreign 
oppres.sion and adversity are the signs of 
Yahwe’s anger, caused by disobedience and idol- 
atry There is, therefore, a curious alternation 
between periods of foreign invasion and oppres- 
sion and those of native victories and govern- 
ment by judges, < or re-pornling to the religious 
attitude of the people Ihe twelve tribes of the 
Hebrew confederation are pictured as dwelling 
in the territoiy assigned to them by Joshua, but 
not united except in cases of emergency for self- 
defense. The loose union among the Hebrew 
dans is a part of the picture which corresponds 
to conditions as they existed before the days of 
Saul, and the two tales added to the Book of 
Judges (chaps, xwii-xxi) form valuable material 
for TceoiiftriK T ing a picture of the religious and 
social culture in the earlier period of Hebrew 
history. It is evident from these stories that 
the religious practices and ideas of the Hebrews 
did not differ materially from those of the sur- 
rounding nations. They correspond to the con- 
ditions presupposed in the earlier strata of the 
Pentateuch (q.v ) rather than to those clearly 
reflected in the later. 

So far as the literary structure of the Book 
of Judges is concerned, it betrays the same com- 
posite character as the Pentateuch and Joshua. 
Some scholars have held that to a certain extent 
the same sources were used, and that especially 
the so-called Elohist and Yahwist (q.v.) were 
drawn upon. There ie mueh to be said^ bow* 
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ever, in favor of assuming different sources for 
Judges from those found in Joshua and the Pen- 
tateuch. The stones in Judges are so promiscu- 
ous in character, so independent of each other, 
that it is not easy to assume a systematically 
arranged source. On the other hand it is also 
evident that the compilation did not end with the 
death of Samson, but was carried on into the 
days of Eh and Samuel. The deliverance from 
the Philistines and such a farewell address as 
is ascribed to Samuel (1 Sam. xii) arc exactly 
in the style of the narrative in Judges and of 
the redactor who added the introduction to 
Judges. It is therefore safe to assume that this 
compilation was carried down to the death of 
Samuel at least, so that the present break be- 
tween Judges and Samuel is an arbitrary one. 
Consult the commentaries of Studer (1842), 
Bertheau (1862; 2d ed., 1883), Kcil (1874), 
Black (1892), X)ettli (1893), Moore (1895), 
Buddc (1897), Nomack (1902), Lagrange 
(1903), Thatcher (1911); Budde, Richter und 
Samuel (Giessen, 1890) ; Frankenberg, Die Com- 
position des deuteronomischen Richterbuchs 
(Marburg, 1895) ; and the introductions to the 
Old Testament by Kuenen, Bleek-Wellhausen, 
KOnig, Driver .(2d ed., 1910), and Selim (2d 
ed., 1914). 

JUDGES’ CAVE. See Regicides’ Cave. 

JUDGES OF ISRAEL (Heb. ahOphetim). A 
name given to the leaders who at various inter- 
vals directed the affairs of the Israelites from 
the death of Joshua to the reign of Saul. In 
Tyre and its colony Carthage, ahophet (suffete) 
was the title of the two chief magistrates, while 
the term shapitu in Assyria seems to have sig- 
nified a leader of a band. The second mean- 
ing seems to correspond more nearly to that m 
ancient Israel, though after the organization of 
the Kingdom it naturally came to denote a ju- 
dicial p'**,iii(>ii The root ahaphat means “to 
iiihj ‘ JiJid the leader of a tribe, who avenges 
II . niay always have been thought of as 

li In* I _■ udgment upon it. Their names were 
Otnniel, Ehud, Shamgar, Barak, Gideon, Tola, 
Jair, Jephthah, Ibzan, Elon, Abdon, Samson, Eli, 
Samuel. The account of their deeds is given in 
the Book of Judges and the First Book of Sam- 
uel (qq v.) . Without the last two, whose careers 
are recorded in the Book of Samuel, the number 
of judges 18 12; with Eli and Samuel, as well 
as Deborah and Abimelech, the number is 16. 
Judges are merely a series of heroes and cham- 
pions, quite independent of one another. Certain 
recollections of them survived to later times and, 
combined with legends, folklore, and myth, grad- 
ually took shape as a continuous narrative of 
the exploits of these vindicators or deliverers. 
Tribal history among the Hebrews, as among 
Arabs, is largely taken up with disputes and 
quarrels among clans, with petty wars, with 
warding off attacks, or with making sallies upon 
other clans. Of the 16 names included by tra- 
dition under the appellation judges, nine are 
heroes belonging to one clan or the other, of 
whom some mighty deeds are told ; three ( Ibzan, 
Elon, and Abdon ) represent clans rather than in- 
dividuals; one (Deborah) is a prophetess who 
by her influence brought about a great combi- 
nation of clans for the attack upon a common 
enemy; another (Samson) is a semi mythical 
personage, totally different in character from the 
other judges; a third (Eli) is essentially a 
priest; while Samuel is an influential seer. It 
isdll be seeu from this how confusing it is to 


group these names together and regard them as 
performing the same functions. According to 
tradition, the period covered by the judges is 400 
years. The chronological scheme which counts 
480 years, i.e., 12 generations of 40 years, be- 
tween the Exodus and the dedication of Solo- 
mon’s temple has the appearance of being arti- 
ficial, but it is not impossible that the Hebrews 
began their invasion of Palestine in the fifteenth 
century, as the Tell el-Amarna tablets (qv. ) in- 
dicate how vigorously the Habiri are pushing 
their way into the country in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. See Judges, Book of, 
and the articles on individual judges. 

JUDGMENT (OF.] Fr. jugement, from ML. 
judicamentum, judgment, from Lat judicare, to 
judge, from judex, judge, from jus, right, law -j- 
dicere, to say). In logic, the act of distin- 
guishing an element within the unity of an ob- 
ject of thought and of recognizing the function of 
that element as giving character to that object. 
In the above definition the term “act” means 
function, without any metaphysical connotation, 
and the term “object of thought” is not used 
to exclude objects of perception or of emotion 
We may think about what we perceive or about 
what we feel. When we thus tliink about our 
perceptions or our emotions, they become objects 
of thought, while they may still remain objects 
of perception or of emotion We may thus pass 
judgment upon any objects whatever — objects 
perceived, remembered, imagined, feared, hoped 
for, willed, etc. — and the element distinguished 
within the unity of such an object may be of 
any description whatever — a sense quality, a 
sense intensity, an affective tone, or what not 
Traditional logic distmguislies within the judg- 
ment three parts: subject, predicate, and copula. 
Not all of these, however, are really parts of a 
iii-lgrih n< The predicate is the element within 
the iiiin\ of the object of thought, r (‘cognized as 
giving character to that object Ihns, in the 
judgment “Sugar is sweet,” sweetness forms the 
predicate of the judgment. What the subject 
of a judgment is has been a moot question 
Traditional logic gives only a formal d("finition, 
saying that it is that of which the predicate is 
asserted. But the question arises, Of what is 
the predicate asserted? In the judgment “man 
is an animal” there would be no question, per- 
haps, that the subject is the complex object of 
thought called man, which an element, viz , an- 
imalitv, within the complex is recognized as 
qualifying. But how about such a judgment 
as is expressed by saying, “The house I saw yes- 
terday was burned down this morning”’ Tradi- 
tional logic would answer by saying that the 
subject in this case is completely expressed in 
the phrase “the house I saw yesterday ” If this 

is true, then the subject in thi^ . 1 1 » does 

not perform the same logical r* *. i* n was 
performed by the subject in the judgment last 
discussed The subject here would not be the 
complex object of thought which an element 
imthin the complex is recognized as qualifying. 
It would be a complex which an element outside 
of the complex is recognized as qualifying To- 
tal combustion this morning is not a feature of 
the complex object of thought which is ade- 
quately expressed by the phrase “the house I 
saw yesterday.” It is a feature of the object of 
thought adequately expressed by the phrase 
“the house which I saw jreaterday and which 
burned down this morning.” Therefore, if 
the subject performs the same function in 
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this judgment as in the judgment ‘^Man is 
an animal/’ then the subject is the total object 
of thought which is expressed by the phrase 
given in the last sentence. This view of the case 
reduces all judgments, so far as concerns the 
relation between subject and predicate, to one 
type which since Kant’s day has been called ana- 
lytioal, (See Analytic Judgment.) It does 
not deny the synthetical character of thought 
in judgment, but holds that the synthesis is all 
represented in the logical subject, while the 
analysis is represented, at least in part, in the 
logical predicate According to this view, there- 
fore, all judgments may be expressed in the fol- 
lowing formula. A certain object of thought, 
which may be identified by a certain character- 
istic or complex of characteristics, is further 
qualified by the mark or marks signalized in the 
predicate. According to another interpretation 
of the function of the subject m such judgments, 
the subject is not the total complex within which 
the predicate is an element, but it is an object 
of thought of smaller connotation (qv ), which 
the predicate extends by adding to its content 
According to this view, some judgments may be 
expressed in the following formula A certain 
object of thought which is expressed by a certain 
term is in synthesis with another object of 
thought expressed by another term This view 
makes the relation between subject and predi- 
cate one of synthesis, and therefore classifies all 
judgments of this sort as syntheticaJ. If con- 
cepts were fixed and immutable things, as many 
thinkers regard them, then the latter view alone 
would be tenable. But concepts are constantly 
changing, hence it is perfectly permissible to 
maintain, as the former view does, that in what 
are called synthetical judgments the predicate 
redefines and lequalifics the subject. In other 
words, the synthetical ■ i ’ ' • ii: a posteriori, 
is a recognition of a r. . ■ " of the object 

of thought The judgment does not give to the 
subject new features, but recognizes them as 
having already apjjeared in the subject and as 
therefore fieecNsiljj mg a new analysis. This is 
true even of Kant's a prion synthetical judg- 
ments, 1 e , judgments which, it is alleged, com- 
bine difFererit conceptions independently of ex- 
perience It IS a misiepresentation to say that 
the combination is independent of experience. 
Peripherally onginated experience (= experi- 
ence due to sense stimuli acting upon the outer 
and not the brain end of semsory nerves) may 
indeed have never contained certain elements in 
certain combinations, yet we may think them as 
so combined. But we must remember that all 
experience is nut peiipherally originated We 
have m€iny experiences, e.g., of memory and of 
fantasy, which are centrally originated In 
many such experiences combinations of objects 
take place pan passu with acts of judgment, 
but it is important to distinguish between the 
formation, i.e., the conscious appearance, of 
such combinations and the analysis of them In 
Im.' ■ I Now, since we can thus distinguish 
between tne formation and the analysis of com- 
binations, we ought in the interests of clear 
thinking to avoid calling the formation by a 
name that historically has been the specific 
term to designate only this analysis. The word 
‘"judgment,” therefore, is improperly applied to 
the so-call('d acts of synthesis. Judgment, 
strictly so called, never synthesizes, but always 
analyzes; but that analysis always presupposes 
a synthesis, i.e., an appearance of a complex in 


consciousness. If, however, by synthesis is 
meant an act of combining what at first appears 
out of combination — a meaning which seems to 
prevail in Kant’s works — then analysis does not 
presuppose synthesis. Sometimes, it is true, 
elements appear temporarily apart from each 
other and then subsequently appear in combi- 
nation; but this is not always the case, and it 
is convenient to use the word ‘"synthesis” in the 
sense, not of a subsequent combination of ele- 
ments at first separate, but of a conscious ap- 
prehension of elements in combination. Now the 
question arises If synthesis thus defined does 
not always involve judgment, does it not always 
involve thought*/ The answer depends upon the 
meaning of the word “thought.” If one defines 
the term as Hegel did, viz., as the consciousness 
of objects in relation, then of course, by the very 
definition, the question is answered affirmatively. 
If, on the contrary, one defines thought as Lotze 
did, viz , as a comparing and judging activity, 
then the question must be answerSi negatively. 
Lotze’s polemic against Hegel on this point was 
due to an entire misunderstanding of Hegel’s 
position. We may gather up the results of this 
discussion of the nature of the logical subject by 
saying that it is the complex object of thought 
recognized in the aet of judgment as containing 
within its complexity the element " ■ 
predicate The logical copula b 
tion of the fact that the element functioning as 
predicate is included within the complex func- 
tioning as subject In other words, the copula 
of any judgment is that element in the act of 
judgment which differentiates it from a mere 
enM-^aging of a complex without analysis of it; 
it 18 the act of analysis of a recognized 
synthesis. 

An objection which at first sight seems to bear 
hard against this description of the function of 
judgment and of the element- ■ *' iu Ij.'.i ni is 
that it reduces judgment to ’aui-i". i !■ we 
judge of “the house which I saw yesterday and 
which was burned down this morning” that it 
did burn down this morning, we have made no 
advance, it is claimed. The objection, however, 
confuses ' ' * ught with the verbal expres- 
sion of ■ there is some exceptional 

reason for repetition of the expression of some 
distinct element in the complex object oj 
thought, such repetition is idle But when one 
recognizes a comjilex object of thought as con 
stituted of certain features, this is not tautol 
ogy. A recognition and expression of the actua 
state of facts is not a tautology, but a truth 
It will be observed that so far nothing has beei 
said to the effect that the subject is always t 
noun substantive with its qualifiers, the predi 
cate, an adjective or some adjectival word o: 
phrase; while the copula is always some pan, 
of the verb to he. The reason for this omission 
is that such a statement, so far as it is true, 
is a matter of language, not of logic. But not 
all of it is true. Not to speak of ' . .■ in 

which there are no adjectives as . ■■ ■ ' om 
verbs or from substantives, the copula is always 
expressed by the whole sentence, not by some 
part of the verb to he or its equivalents in other 
languages, except in those few cases where some 
part of that verb is the whole sentence, e.g., est 
in Latin. 

The relation between judgments and concepts 
may be stated thus: No concept (q.v.) can be 
formed without an act of judgment. Such a 
concept as that of cat, e.g., is the result of pre- 
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vious judgments which reco^hsed within certain 
complex objects of thought certain constant 
elements. The first objects of thought that ap- 
pear in the history of any thinker are without 
doubt individual percepts. Subsequently we 
have individual objects of memory, of imagina- 
tion, etc. The comparison of such objects with 
c‘ach other results, when they are alike, in a 
judgment which predicates of these objects simi- 
lar qualities. Our concepts are such similar 
qualities or complexes of qualities as are thought 
to characterize various individual objects. Thus 
the concept cat is that complex of qualities 
which, it is judged, characterize in common the 
various individual cats These conceptual ele- 
ments do not exist in consciousncsfl in separa- 
tion from the other qualities which go to make 
the individual percepts, remembered objects, etc. 
They are merely distinguished from these other 
qualities. A concept once formed by an act of 
judgment may be made the basis upon whicli 
further judgmental operations are conducted. 
Thus, once equipped with the concept cat, a sci- 
entist may proceed to various zoblo^cal judg- 
ments about feline charaetcristics which the or- 
dinary man knows nothing about. Thus, we 
see that concepts always result from 
but many judgments result fiom the fact that 
we have previously formed concepts Judgment 
is related to reasoning in the following manner* 
as thought becomes more developed, judgments 
are made which are recognized as being true be- 
cause other judgments are tiue. This complex 
intellectual process in which a judgment is made 
and is likewise judged to rest upon the truth 
of some other judgment is called reasoning. 

Judgments are usually divided into three 
classes: singular, particular, and universal. Sin- 
gular, or better individual, judgments are those 
in which the subject is some single object of 
thought, e g , this cat. Universal judgments 
are those in which the predicate is assi'rtcd to 
qualify not only the single object or the several 
similar objects which j»‘'\ cholniricjillv function 
as subjects, but all similar objects, though not 
present in consciousness at the time of judg- 
ment. Thus, in the judgment “All material 
bodies gravitate,^’ I may have in mind only the 
image of two individual objects moving towards 
each other, and may in the judgment be actually 
analyzing out of tiie complex image this move- 
ment towards (‘ach other and recognizing it as 
characterizing the complex But this is not the 
whole of the matter. I !ic<*iui /e i-'is analysis 
as good not only for tbi- p.iM. 'ibu complex, 
but for all other complexes in which material 
objects are component elements Such universal 
judiTiient- ii" always the result of induction 
(q\ » I’.HTniilar judgments are either sum- 
maries of the results of several individual judg- 
ments or they are universal )udgnienta in dis- 
guise. Thus, when w'e say “Some vertebrates 
are mammals,’* we may mean merely that in 
past experience we have had some individual 
percepts in which the character of mammalian- 
isra was a feature of vertebrate animals. Or we 
may mean that beyond the bounds of our past 
experience likewise there are some mammalian 
vertebrates to be found. In the latter case we 
are making an induction, and, if we expressed 
ourselves adequately, we should say all cats, 
dogs, horses, monkeys, etc., are mammals. The 
connection between the qualities of vertehrate- 
ness and mammalianism is not unconditional, 
blit is conditioned upon the presence of other 
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qualities which are found only in dogs, etc., 
and not in fishes and the like. Either because 
we do not know the qualities or do not care to 
name them, we say “some vertebrates.” 

Consult: Kant, Knttk of Judgment, translated 
with introduction and notes by J. H. Bernard 
(New York, 1892) , Jerusalem, Die Urtheils- 
function (Vienna, 1895) ; Mar be, Ewperimen- 
tele-psychologische Untereuchungen Uber das 
Urtheil (Leipzig, 1901); Ruyssen, Essai sur 
revolution psychologique du jugement (Paris, 
1904) ; Kant, Critique of Msthetio Judgment, 
translated with seven introductory essays by 
J. C. Meredith (Oxford, 1911); H. L. Hollings- 
worth, Eoaperimental Studies- in Judgment (New 
York, 1914); M. R H. King, Judgment (ib, 
1911) ; and the authorities referred to under 
Logic. 

JUDGMENT. An intermediate or final de- 
termination or adjudication of the rights of the 
parties to an action or proceeding by a court of 
justice. Where it determines some of the rights 
of the parties, but is incomplete because all the 
questions raisofl by the issues are not settled or 
the extent of the relief fixed or defined, a judg- 
ment is called intei locutory, as there is some- 
thing rest'rved for future determination. For 
example, if A sues B and the court determines 
as a matter of law that A is entitled to recover, 
but the accounts are so complicated that the 
court finds it necessary to direct a reference and 
an ac(‘ounting to determine the exact amount 
due, an interlocutory judgment directing recov- 
ery and accounting will be rendered, and after 
the amount due has been reported by the ref- 
eree, a final judgment for such sum will bo 
entered. Several codes of procedure have abol- 
ished the use of the term “interlocutory judg- 
ment” and designate as an order every direction 
or determination of the court whicli is not a 
final disposition of the action Under the com- 
mon-law practice, however, there is a distinction 
in that an order, as distinguished from a judg- 
ment, docs not settle any principal question in 
controversy, but merely some point of practice 
or some question collateral to th(" mam issue. 

A judgment is final when it disposes of or 
concludes an action so that it is at an end, even 
though it does not settle all of the rights of 
the parties. It is usually rendered at the end 
of the trial of an action, but may be entered 
upon a default in pleading or as a result of the 
nonappearance of, or abandonment of the action 
by. either party, or on a confession of judgment. 

In its more technical sense the term “judg- 
ment” applies only to the adjudication of a 
court of law, the term “decree” being employed 
to desciibe the determination of a cause by a 
court of equity. (See Decree; Equity, Chan- 
CEUY, Court of.) Under most codes of pro- 
cedure where the former material variances in 
practice in law and equity have beqn abolished, 
the term “judgment” is now generally used to 
designate the final determinations of the courts 
in all cases, both in law and equity, but both 
courts and attorneys constantly use the term 
“decree” as a matter of description in the older 
and more accurate sense. Judgments are dis- 
tinguished from findings (see Finding) of fact 
or law, in that the latter are only formal expres- 
sions of the conclusions of a judge or referee 
and do not award relief. 

Judgments are usually entered or docketed in 
the office of the clerk of the court in which they 
arc rendered. This consists of an entry of a 
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brt^ deacription of the judgment, containing 
t^e names of the parties, designating the suc- 
cessful party, the date of recovery, the date 
docketed, and the amount awarded therein. The 
book in which this entry is made is called the 
docket of judgments, and is a public record, ac- 
cessible for examination by any person who 
cares to examine it If an execution is issued, 
the return of the sheriff, whether it be satisfied, 
meaning collected, or settled, or milla hona (no 
goods) or unsatisfied, is entered opposite the 
description above referred to. 

By statute in most jurisdictions a judgment, 
after being docketed, becomes a lien on the real 
property of the judgment debtor. It is subject 
to all valid prior hens existing at tht‘ time it 
was docketed, but takes precedence over all sub- 
sequent liens of any character except those for 
obligations to the municipal. State, or Federal 
gowrnim lit. such as liens for taxes and assess- 
ments. Ihe public docket gives legal notice of 
the lien to all persons, just as the record of a 
mortgage operates, and any intending purchaser 
who omits to search for judgments against the 
owner of the property in question does so at liis 
peril, even though he has not actually learned 
of the judgment, as he is deemed to liave con- 
structive notice of all matters of public record. 
This hen is usually restricted to the lurisdic- 
tion of the paiticular court in which it is ren- 
dered, unless a transcript or brief descTiption 
of the judgment is obtained from the clerk and 
filed in another jurisdiction m the same State, 
usually another county, in winch case its force 
is extended to that county. Tlie duration of this 
hen IS usually fixed by statute, otherwise it 
continues as long as the judgment is in force, 
unless waived by the judgment creditor. (See 
Release; Accord and Satihfaction.) In most 
States by statute there is a legal presumption 
that a judgment is satisfied after the expiration 
of 20 years, but usually it is provided that this 
may rebutted by pi oof to the contrary 

Whole a indjnui'i is void or voidable because 
of Jack of jiiri-»iiv'' on of the court, or because 
of fraud or some ii i* • iihii il\ it may be opentxl 
and set aside on iiioi. «ii i i iIk- judgment debtor. 
Where it is obtained by reason of a default in 
pleading or appearance, or by mistake of either 
party, the court may in its discretion vacate it, 
direct the propt*r pleadings to be served or filed, 
and permit the cause to proceed to trial on the 
merits. This is usually granted on terms, such 
as payment of costs by the paity applying fur 
the relief. 

A judgment may be assigned by an instrument 
in writing, and the assignee will take all the 
rights and remedies of the judgment creditor. 

It will also descend as a part of tlie assets of a 
deceased owner. Upon payment of the amount 
of the judgment and accrued interest the judg- 
ment debtor is entitled to a satisfaction piece. 
See Appeal; Finding, Opinion; Report; Res 
Judicata. Consult: A. C. Freeman, The Law of 
Judgments (4th ed., San Francisco, 1892); 

H. C* Black, The Law of Judgments (2d ed , St. 
Paul, 1902) ; .1. R. Rood, Leading and lUustrch 
Uve Cases, with Notes, on the Law of Judgments 
(24 ed„ Ann Arlxir, 1909). 

JUDGMENT, Final, The ultimate trial of 
tVe, human race when judgment will bo passed 
upon all men ng as tlieir works have 

been good or iv.. u.t iiresent order of things 
will be brought to an end, and a new dispensa- 
tiep inaugurated. The idea of a ooming de- 
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struction of the wotld by fire i# found among 
many peoples. (See Eschatoloc.y ,« It was 
especially developed among the ancient Indot- 
European nations. The worshipers of Ahum 
Mazda believed that this world -corihuiriiiig fire 
would destroy only the wicked, \\hile the good 
would pass through it unscathed. With this 
judgment there associated itr-*!!* gniduallv in 
Mazdayasnian thought the evjM't intern of a 
Saoshyant (the Messiah) who would raise the 
dead. (See Saoshyant.) The various elements 
of this Persian eschatology found their way 
into Jewish and Christian speculation. That 
the conception of the ordeal by fire was thus 
transplanted is evident from the Sihylhne Ora- 
clcs, li, 252 et seq , viii, 411; Lactantius, Div, 
Inst, vii, 21, 6; and the same is true of the 
coming of the Messiah with flaming fire, the 
resurrection of the dead, and the connection of 
the Messiah with this resurrection But these 
foreign ideas found acceptance because they 
could ally themselves with already existing tend- 
encies of thought. In ancient Israel the day 
of a battle which decided the fate of a nation 
was called a “day of Yahwe ” While popularly 
this day was looked upon as bringing deliver- 
ance or victory to Israel, the great prophets 
before the Exile who on moral and religious 
grounds regarded the destruction of Israel and 
Judah by tlie Assyrians or the Babylonians as 
inevitable, saw in it a day of judgment upon 
their people for its sms. In this sense the term 
is used by Amos and Zephainah, and the con- 
ception is found in Hosea, Isaiah, Mieah, and 
Jeremiah. After the Exile judgment was natu- 
rally expected upon the arrogant world power 
that oppressed the Jews, and the “day of 
Yahwe” becfime the day when He w^oiild punish 
the nations and deliver His people Signs of 
its coming were eagerly looked for. In Joel 
the Day of Judgment is preceded by great 
calamities. The apocalypse of Daniel, written 
165 BC., depicts a scene of juilgnient in heaven. 
Thrones are set for the celestial court; the de- 
monic representative of the Graeco-Macedonian 
power in the shape of a chaos monster is con- 
demned, and th(3 angelic representative of Israel 
in the form of a man receives the Empire. 
Towards tlie end of the second century b.c 
the judgment upon the angels who sinned by 
marrying beautiful women (see Angel) and 
the angels of the nations already occupied much 
attention, as is seen in the older parts of the 
Book of Enoch and in the apocalypse preserved 
in Isaiah xxiv-xxvii. As the notion of a celes- 
tial judgment thus linked itself to the earlier 
ideas of a retribution and a change of power 
on earth, so tlie new doctrines of a resurrection 
and a Messiah Connected themselves with earlier 
speculations (see Resurrection; Messiah), 
and the grand conception of a universal judg- 
ment was formed. It is doubtful whether the 
step was ever taken in Judaism of ascribing the 
final judgment and the resurrection to the 
Messiah. On the other hand, the Persian idea 
of an ordeal by fire and an emergence of a now 
heaven and a new earth from the final conflagra- 
tion may have come through Judaism to Chris- 
tianity. If the Messiah’s kingdom was r^arded 
as of limited duration, the judgment was 
thought of as following it ( Psalter of Solomon ) , 
Where the Greek doctrine of immortality (q.v.) 
was accepted rather than the idea of a resur- 
recUon, the judgment of each individual Was 
regard^ ks occurring immediately after death, 
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and there was no thought of a general judgment 
(Wisdom of Solomon; Philo). In the New 
Testament different views are r^resented. 
Whether Jesus himself believed in a final judg- 
ment cannot be ascertained. His view or the 
resurrection (q.v.) renders it improbable. The 
Evangelists connect the last judgment with His 
parouaiat or appearance upon the clouds. The 
scene of the last assize in Matthew xxiv is re- 
markable by the emphasis put upon moral con- 
duct, the nations being judged not by their 
religious beliefs, but by the manner in which 
they have treated some of their fellowmen, viz., 
the Christians. The Epistle of Jude follows the 
teaching of the Book of Enoch on this subject. 
Second Peter reflects the Persian conception of 
a world conflagration. James expects the com- 
ing of the Messiah to judge the world The 
Epistles to the Thessalonians present the 
thought of a final judgment connected with 
the parousia, when Antichrist and the godless 
Jews and Gentiles will be destroyed. In other 
Pauline Epistles “the day of the Lord Jesus 
Christ” is described as the time when Christ 
shall return and render unto all men according 
to the deeds wrought in the body. In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, however, the judgment 
follows immediately after death, and the con- 
c^tion of the future is that characteristic of 
Alexandrian thought. The same is true of the 
Johannine writings, in which the current idea 
is allegorically interpreted and referred to the 
already existing distinction between the fol- 
lowers of the light and those remaining in 
darkness. In the ecumenical creeds of Christen- 
dom the return of Christ to judge the quick 
and the dead maintained its place, and the im- 
portance of the final judgment was enhanced by 
the developing doctrine of a purgatory. The 
rejection of the doctrine by the Protestants 
tended to fix the eternal destiny of the individ- 
ual at death; but as the resurrection was not 
assumed to take place before the final judgment, 
the latter event still retained some of its sig- 
nificance. The reviving chiliastic speculation 
(see Millennium) had a tendency to find in 
the millennial reign of Christ and His saints 
on earth the judgment of the world Sweden- 
borg conceived of several final judgments at 
the end of the different dispensations — ^the 
Adamic, the Noachic, the Mosaic, and the first 
Christian, closing in 1759. Among those who 
adhere to the doctrine as set forth in the 
Christian creeds there is much difference of 
opinion as to the details of time, place, and 
circumstances. In the view of Catholic theolo- 
gians a “particular judgment” is passed upon 
every soul at the moment of death, when the 
choice made by the human will is irrevocably 
fixed, and the sentence of God is passed in ac- 
cordance with its choice. There is general 
agreement that the final judgment is pronounced 
upon assembled humanity, and includes in the 
basis of its award the consequences to the whole 
race of the acts of the individual. Its purpose 
is also partly the glorification of God by this 
public exhibition of His justice. The judge is 
Christ, not only in His divine but also in His 
human nature; this triumphant exaltation is 
considered as the complement of His humilia- 
tion to the death of the cross. The place is 
siqiposed to be the earth; the time, a secret in 
the counsels of God until it arrives. In scien- 
tific circles Herder’s view that the history of 
the world is the judgment of the world is widely 
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prevalent. It is expected that the earth will 
some day become uninhabitable, and the life 
of the human race will cease, and that ulti- 
mately the planet will be destroyed by fire. 
But this disappearance of the earth is regarded 
as quite normal and without serious effect upon 
the life of the infinite universe. Consult; 
Bautz, Weltgericht und Weltende (Mainz, 
1886) ; Charles, Critical History of the Doctrme 
of a Future Life (Ijondon, 1899) ; Sfiderblom, 
La vie future (Paris, 1901); Bousset, Die 
Religion des Judentums im neutestamentlichen 
Zeitalter (2d ed., Berlin, 1906). See Escha- 
tology; Tmmobtality 

JUBOKENT OF BANIEL. See Susanna, 
History of. 

JUDGMENT OF GOD. See Ordeal. 

JUDGMENT OF PABIS. See Paris (in 
Greek legend). * 

JUDIC, zhu'd^k', Anna Damiens, Madame 
(1850-1911). A French actress, born at Semur. 
In youth she was a shop girl m Paris, but en- 
tered the Conservatoire, and in 1867 made her 
d^but at the Gymnase The following year, at 
the Eldorado, she quickly won a popularity 
which was increased by a visit to Belgium m 
1871 Later she appeared at the Gait4 and 
the Folies-Berg^re ana became a leading attrac- 
tion at the Bouffes-Parisiens and the Vari^t^s, 
where she created, among other roles, Niniche, 
Mimi, Lili, and Mademoiselle Nitouche. In 
1885-86 she went on tour and appeared in all 
the principal cities of Europe and the United 
States. After a period of retirement she ap- 
peared again as a caf 6-concert singer in 1898. 

JU'DICATUHE ACTS (Fr. judicature, from 
ML. judicatura, judicature, from Lat. judi- 
care, to judge). The usual description of the 
important legislation of 1873, 1875, 1877, and 
1881, whereby the judicial system of Great 
Britain and the procedure of the courts were 
radically altered and transformed The acts 
comprehended in that designation are the 36 
and 37 Viet., c 66, and 38 and 39 Viet., c 77, 
with amendments in 37 and 38 Viet., c. 83, and 
in the Laws of 1877, c 9, and 1881, c 68 Most 
of the courts affected by this legislation were 
of great antiquity. The Court of Common 
Pleas (q.v ), the (Sourt of King’s (or Queen’s) 
Bench (q.v.), the Court of Exchequer (q.v.), 
the Court of Admiralty (q.v ), the Court of 
Probate, and the Court for Divorce and Matri- 
monial Causes were all consolidated and were 
declared to constitute one Supreme Court of 
Judicature. This court was divided into two 
permanent divisions, one of which, Her Maj- 
esty’s High Court of Justice, was invested with 
original jurisdiction of causes, together with 
appellate jurisdiction from certain inferior 
courts, which were not abolished; and the other, 
Her Majesty’s Court of Appeal, was given such 
appellate jurisdiction as might be incident to 
the determination of any appeal. See Court, 

The most important change in procedure ef- 
fected by the judicature acts was the provision 
that law and eauity should be concurrently 
administered by the same court, and that equi- 
table defenses should be allowed in legal actions. 
The distinction between legal and equitable 
remedies was not abolished, but the same judge 
or court was authorized to administer both 
kinds of relief. These provisions make the 
powers of the High Court of Justice quite 
analogous to those of the superior courts of 
original jurisdiction in many of the United 
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States under codes of procedure. A further im- 
portant change in pleading and practice was 
the abolition of the old forms of action (q.v.). 
While all the elements constituting a legal 
claim or defense must be set forth in a plead- 
ing, the pleader is no longer confined to an 
artificial and arbitrary form as before, but is 
simply required to deliver to the defendant a 
concise statement of his claim and of the relief 
or remedy to which he claims to be entitled, or 
a brief statement of his defense, as the case 
may be 

A third important change in procedure was a 
provision that an absolute assignment of con- 
tract debts and other rights of action should be 
deemed to pass all legal and equitable rights 
and title thereto, provided that notice was given 
to the person liable, and that the assignee should 
have all legal and other remedies for the en- 
forcement of such rights This obviated the 
necessity which existed under the old practice, 
of an assignee of a right of action, as a claim 
for money due, suing in the name of the former 
owner thereof By these acts all jurisdiction 
vested in the judicial committee of the Privy 
Council (qv) upon appeal from any judgment 
or order of the High Court of Admiralty, or 
from any order in lunacy pjnc. •ding- made by 
the Lord Chancellor, or any (•!' • 1 pi r-on having 
jurisdiction in lunacy, was transferred to and 
vested in the Court of Appeal See Chancery, 
CotTRT OF; Ecclesiastic A i. Courts, Forms of 
Action; Pleading; Practice 

JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OP THE PRIVY 
COUNCIL. See Privy Council, Judicial Com- 
mittee 

JUDICIAL NOTICE. The recognition by a 
court of the (‘xistencc, nature, or truth of some- 
thing involved in an action, on the theory that 
it is self-evident, or tliat it is a matter of such 
common knowledgi' as not to re(juir(‘ any proof 
to establish it. The doctrine ongmateil in the 
civil law and has always existed in the English 
and American law Tt is a rule founded on ex- 
pediency and convenience, adapted to save time 
in the trial of an action The questions as to 
what facts are matters of such universal knowl- 
edge or certainty as to warrant judicial notice 
being taken of them, rest largely in the discre- 
tion of the court, and this is exercised with 
great caution. Tn most jurisdictions, by stat- 
ute, certain matters of both law and fact are 
required to be judicially noticed, such as the 
attestation of a copy of a public record by the 
proper officer und<T the great seal of the state, 
or that the publications of the state printer 
contain authentic copies of the public statutes, 
etc In general it is the right and sometimes 
the duty of courts to take judicial notice of the 
following facts • the common law and public 
statute law, the public offices and officers, and 
the rules of the courts and matters of public 
record of their own state, the political consti- 
tution of their own state government and of 
the United States; the existence and title of 
every foreign state and sovereign recognized by 
the United States; public proclamations of 
the chief executive of the state or nation, and 
all matters of such universal acceptation that 
there can be no dispute in regard to them, such 
as the divisions of time into years, months, 
and days, etc. In the absence of statute, where 
a court has any doubt as to a fact involved in 
a trial, it has a right to and should require 
eVidmoe tending to establish it to be introduced. 


It is not essential, in order to take judicial 
notice of fact, that the trial judge should be 
personally familiar with it at the time of the 
trial, if before his decision he becomes convinced 
by his own investigation that it is a general 
fact never disputed by competent authorities, or 
where he learns of a statute affecting the case 
subsequent to the trial. A jury has substan- 
tially the same liberty as a court to take notice 
of matters of fact upon the same principles as 
govern the courts, but cannot take cognizance of 
a law without instruction from the court. 
Neither a court nor a jury can consider in their 
deliberations any personal knowledge they may 
have of the peculiar circumstances of a case, 
unless they are set before them in the evidence, 
as they are bound to decide solely upon the law 
and evidence as brought out in the trial. In 
any case where a court assumes something to 
be true without proof, either counsel may object 
and introduce evidence tending to contradict 
the conclusion of the court If a court refuses 
to allow such evidence, the party who offered 
to introduce it may appeal on that groimd ; 
and if the appellate court finds that the trial 
court erred in this respect, it may reverse the 
judgment and order a new trial. See Evidence; 
and consult the authorities there referred to. 

JUDICIAL SEPARATION. The termina- 
tion by judicial decree of the conjugal rights of 
husband and wife Colloquially and to some 
extent in legal usage the term “divorce’^ has 
been applied to such a separation, as in the 
expressions ‘^limited divorce^’ and “divorce a 
mensa et thoro** (from bed and board) , but 
in strictness divorce is the final and complete 
dissolution of the marriage bond, sometimes 
distinguished from the so-called limited divorce 
by the term “absolute divorce.” The right of 
husband and wife to such freedom from con- 
jugal control was ie(*ogni/(Ml even by the Church, 
which denied the [lo'^sibili! \ of n dissolution of 
a sacramental marriage, separations being 
granted for adultery and in rare instances for 
other grave causes. With the general recogni- 
tion in the United States of the right of divorce 
for a variety of causes, judicial separation, once 
the only relief from an intolerable conjugal re- 
lationship, has largely lost its importance, 
though it is still frequently resorted to in 
England and in such of the United States as 
confine divorce within narrow limits. 

The effect of a judicial separation is to de- 
stroy the consortium, or right of the husband 
or wife to cohabitation or the society of the 
other, and it relieves the husband from his 
common-law liability for the support of the 
wife or for debts contracted by her for neces- 
saries or in his name But, as the parties are 
still husband and wife, neither is at liberty 
to marry even with the consent of the other, and 
cohabitation of either with another person of 
the opposite sex is adultery. Judicial separa- 
tion has no effect on the property relations of 
the^ parties It does not affect a tenancy by 
entireties or the right of survivorship in a 
joint estate nor the wife’s dower or the hus- 
band’s estate by the curtesy. Nor does it affect 
the husband’s rights as guardian of the children 
of the marriage unless the decree of separation 
makes express provision for their care and 
custody. See Divorce; Husband and Wife. 

JUDIOIAttY, jd-dlsh'I-A-rl. See Court; 
Judge; Magi strate. 

JU'DITH (Heb. YShUdltk, fern, of YikUddh, 
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Jewish heroine, w1m> has given her 
iinane to one of the deutcroeanonic^ books 
(q,v.)- According to the story in this book, 
Kebur 4 iadnez 2 ;ax, the Assyrian King, after the 
conquest of the Medes sent Holofernes with a 
large army against Palestine. The general 
demanded tlm destrqction of the temple at 
Jerusalem, and the people prepared to resist 
him. When Bethulia was attacked, the people 
were sp famished that their leaders had to 
promise surrender within five days. During 
this time Judith, described as a rich young 
widow of the tribe of Judah, left Bethuha, 
came to the camp of Holofernes, and (iaptivated 
the general by her great beauty. A banquet 
was given in her honor, and as Holofernes lay 
drunk she cut off his head. On the death of 
the leader the Assyrian army was thrown into 
a panic, and thousands were killed by the Jews. 
The story is purely legendary, although the 
author introduces several historical personages 
into his tale, such as Holofern(‘s, a satrap under 
Artaxerxes, and Bagoas, a contemporary of 
Holofernes. According to Torrey {Journal of 
the American Oriental Society, vol. xx, pp. 
160-172), the form Bethulia is a disguise for 
Shechem. The purpose of the book, which was 
ori^nally written in Hebrew, is similar to that 
of Tobit (q.v.), vis., to encourage the pious 
Jews to remain steadfast and, despite all temp- 
tations and sufferings, to maintain their con- 
fidence in Yah we. Hilgenfeld, Ndldeke, Schilrer, 
Willrich, and Cowley nx the date in the middle 
of the second century b c , others, less plau- 
sibly, place it in the Roman period and see in 
the general tenor references to the conditions 
prior to Pompey’s appeartuice at Jerusalem 
(63 B.c ). It is to be noted that the Hebrew 
versions known, of which there are several, do 
not represent the original text, but are com- 
paratively late productions based upon the 
Greek text. Consult the commentary of 
Fntzsclie (Leipzig, 1853) , Wace, Apocrypha, 
vol. 1 (London, 1880) ; Kautzsch, Apokryphen, 
vol. i (Tubingen, 1900), and especially Cowley, 
in Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseiidepigrapha 
of the Old Testament (Oxford, 1013). 

JTDDITH, zhu'd^t' (1827-1912). A French 
actress whose real name was Julie Bcrnat. She 
was horn in Pans and was a kinswoman of the 
great Rachel. She made her d6but in 1845 at 
Les Folies and appeared at the Theatre Fran- 
cais four years afterward. Her best rOles were 
P^n^lope, Alcm^ne, Rosine, Charlotte Corday, 
afid Mademoiselle Ai8s<^ In literature she first 
appeared as follow translator from the English 
with her husband, Bernard Derosne; she then 
translated from Dickens and under the name 
Judith Barnard wiote Le chdtcau du Tremble 
(1872). Her autobiography appeared in 1911. 

JtTD'SOH, Adoniram (1788-1850). A pio- 
neer American missionary. He was born at 
Malden, Mass., Aug. 9, 1788; graduated at 
Brown University, 1807, and at Andover Theo- 
1o^i('n1 ‘Seminary, 1810. Becoming inspired with 
rni^-i<wi«r\ zeal, he joined five other students 
in addressing a letter to the General Associa- 
tion of Afa-asaohuMotts i\ •. ' ex- 

prei^sing their wish to laboj among cue Heathen 
And asking advice. The result was the forma- 
tion of the American Board of Commissioners 
fo^ Foreign Missions, (See Missions, Cuaia- 
TIAN.) Mr Judsop was sent to oqtifcr with the 
Ldfidon Missionary l^ciety and ask their aid. 
On the voyage he was captured by^ # Freiich 


privateer and thrown into prison at BayonnS) 
Wt when released prosecuted his errand. After 
his return he and Messrs. Newell, Nott, Hall, 
and Bice were upfioiiiif^d by the American Board 
as missionaries to India or Burma. He was 
ordained Feb. 6, 1812, and February 19 they 
sailed for Calcutta. Arriving (June 17), they 
were ordered by the East Indian government to 
return home in the vessel which brought them; 
and, though this demand was modified, they 
were required to leave soon. Mr. Judson and 
his wife, having changed their views in regard 
to baptism, were immersed by Rev William 
Ward, of Calcutta. This led to the formation 
of the American Baptist Missionary Union 
(1814) Mr. and Mrs Judson went to the Isle 
of France, afterward to Madras, with the design 
of reaching Penang, but, being thwarted in 
their wishes, took passage for Rangoon. Here 
(1813), alone and without assured means of 
future support, they entered upon the study of 
the languages. The Baptist churches of the 
United States responded to their apjieal and 
supported the mission. Within a few years they 
gathered n church of 18 menibeis, and won 
friends among the people. The government, how- 
ever, had given some tokens of disapproval. Dr. 
Price, a physician, having joined the mission, 
was sent for by the King to come to Ava, the 
capital, and Mr Judson removed thither to act 
as his interpreter. War breaking out between 
the East India Company and Burma (1824), 
Mr. Judson was arrested, thrown into the death 
pnson> and subjected to cruel barbarities. 
After a year and seven months he was released, 
in February, 1826, on tlie demand of Gen. Sir 
Archibald Campbell He commenced a new 
mission in Amherst, Lower Burma, but, an 
embassy being scut thence to negotiate a treaty 
wljich it was hoped would secure religious toler- 
ation, his services as interpreter were again 
required at Ava In 1827 he removed to Maul- 
main, where a church was formed In 1839 Mr. 
Judson’s health failed, and in 1845, because of 
illness in his family, he returned to America. 
In 1847, however, he was baek in Rangoon. 
Here he gave himself partly to the preparation 
of a dictionary and partly to Cliristian teaching. 
In 1850, liis health having declined almost be- 
yond the possibility of recovery, he was carried 
in a litter on board ship at Maulmain m the 
hope that a voyage would benefit him. He died 
four days later, and liis body was committed 
to the ocean, April 12, 1850. Numerous con- 
verts, corps of trained native assistants, the 
translation of the Bible and other valuable 
books into Burmese, the compilation of a 
Burmese grammar and a Pali dictionary, and a 
large Burmese and English dictionary nearly 
completed, are some of the direct fruits of his 
37 years of missionary service Consult his 
life by Wayland (New York, 1853) and by his 
son, Edward Judson (ib., 1883, new ed., 1898), 
Dr Judson was thrice married. — Ann Hassbx- 
TINE, his first wife, was born at Bradford, 
Mass., Dec. 22, 1789. She was married in 1812 
and shared with great fortitude her husband’s 
trials and sufferings during the beginning qf 
his service in Burma. While he was imprisoned 
at Ava, she saved his life by ministering to 
his wants, and it was largely due to her untir- 
ing exertions that he was finally released. Her 
health was seriously impaired by her hardships 
at this time. She died at Amherst, Oci« 24^ 
1826. While on a visit home in 1822, she pniA 
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liihed a history of the Burma mission. Con- 
sult her life by Knowles (Boston, 1829). — 
Saeah Hall (Boardman), Dr. Judson’s second 
wife, was born at Alstead, N. H., Nov. 4, 1803. 
In 1825 she married Rev. George Dana Board- 
man and went with him to join the Baptist 
mission in Burma. Mr. Boardman died in 1830, 
and four years later she was married to Dr. 
Judson. She translated part of the Pilgnm^a 
ProgresSi several tracts, and a hymn book into 
Burmese, and supervised a translation of the 
New Testament into Peguan She died on ship- 
board at St. Helena while returning to America, 
Sept. 1, 1846. Consult her life by Emily C. 
Judson (New York, 1849) — Kmij.y Ciiubbock, 
the third wife of Dr Judson, was born at 
Eaton, N. Y., Aug. 22, 1817. She attained re- 
pute as a writer under the pen name of Fanny 
Forester and was commissioned to write the 
life of the second Mrs. Judson. She married 
Dr. Judson June 2, 1846, and the same month 
accompanied him to Burma. Aft(^r Ins death 
(1850) she returned to America; but her health 
remained feeble, and, aside from assisting Dr. 
Wayland in his memoirs of Judson, she could 
do little literal y work. She died at Hamilton, 
N. Y, June 1, 1854 Consult her life by A C. 
Kendrick (New York, 1861). Dr. Judson’s 
son, Edward (qv), elected a church in New 
York as a memorial to Ins father and served 
as its pastor. 

JUDSON, Edward (1844-1014). An Ameri- 
can Baptist clergyman, born at Maulmam, Brit- 
ish Burma, a son of the missionary Adoniram 
Judson. He graduated in 1865 at Brown Uni- 
versity, in 1868 was appointed professor of 
Latin and modern languages in Madison (now 
Colgate) University, in 1874-75 traveled abroad, 
and after being ordained to the Baptist min- 
istry in the latter year was pastor of a church 
at Orange, N. J, until 1881. Thereafter to the 
time of his death he occupied the pulpit of a 
New York City church, first known as the 
Bercan Church, later as the Memorial Baptist, 
and finally as the Judson Memorial, Dr. Jud- 
son having erected a large building on Wash- 
ington Square to house the congregation, 
equipped with the faciljti(‘8 of an “institu- 
tional” church. He lectured on theology at 
the University of Chicago (1904-06) and on 
Baptist principles and polity at Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary (1906-08) and was made pro- 
fessor of pastoral polity at Colgate. In 1899 
he published a Life of his father, and he wrote 
also The InatituUonal Church. 

JUDSON, Frederick Newton (1845- ). 

An American lawyer, born at St. Mary’s, Ga. 
He graduated from Yale Universitv in 1806 
and from the St Louis Law School in 1871; 
served as private secretary to Gov. Gratz 
Brown (1871-73) and as president of the St. 
Louis board of education (1880-82, 1887-89); 
was special counsel for the United States in 
railroad rebate and rate cases (1906, 1910); 
and was member of a commission to investigate 
the power of Congress to regulate the security 
issues of the railroads (1910). In 1912 he 
served on the arbitration board which settled 
the dispute between railroads and locomotive 
engineers in the East. He lectured at Washing- 
ton University and (1913) was Storrs lecturer 
at the Yale Law School. In 1907-08 he was 
president of the American Political Science 
Association. He published: Law and Prmtioe 
af Tamtion in Miaaoufi (1900); The Tawmg 


Power f Hiatc and Federal ^ m the United States 
(1902); The Law of Interstate Commeroe 
(1905, 2d ed., 1912); The Judiciary and the 
People (1913). 

JUDSON, Harry Pratt (1849- ). An 

American university president, born at James- 
town, N. Y., and educated at Williams College 
(A.B., 1870, AM., 1883). He taught in the 
Troy (N. Y.) High School in 1870-86 and was 
professor of history and lecturer on pedagogics 
at the University of Minnesota m 1885-92. 
At the University of Chicago he became profes- 
sor of political science and head dean of the 
colleges m 1892, head of the political science 
department and dean of the faculties of arts, 
literature, and science in 1894, acting president 
111 1906, and president of the university in 1907. 
He became a member of the General Education 
Board in 1906 and of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion in 1913 Besides editing a series of readers, 
he IS author of History of the Troy Citusena* 
Corps (1884), Cwmt's \rmy (1888); Europe 
m the Nineteenth Centuty (1804; 3d ed., rev., 
1901); The Crowth of the American Nation 
(1895, 2d ed , 1900) , The Higher Education as 
a Training for Business (1806, 2d ed., 1911); 
The Government of Hhnoia (1900) , The Essen^ 
tials of a Written Constitution (1903). 

JUDSON POWDER. See Explosives 

JU'DY. Th(‘ name of Punch’s wife m the 
popular puppet show Punch and Judy. She is 
also called Joan, 

JUEL, ]7)()1, Niei^ (1029-97). A Danish 
admiral, born at Christiania and educated at 
Soro 111 1650 he went to Holland and served 
in the war with England and the Barbary 
States under Tromp and De Ruyter. He re- 
turned to Denmark (1656) and under Obdam 
and De Ruyter with the allied Dutch fleet 
fought against Sweden in 1059 But his most 
splendid fight was in the later war with Sweden, 
when, after <'on(|Uering Gothland, he met more 
than 40 ships of the enemy with his 25, and 
put them to rout in the battle of Jasmund, 
between Bornholm and Rugen (May, 1676). 
Again, in the fi'lhminir \ear he defeated the 
Swedish Admirnl '^inhlnd, who outnumbered 
him, 36 ships to 25, at the great battle in the 
Bay of Kjdge. Juel’s later years were spent in 
administrative offices, where he showed great 
ability, especially in reforming and building up 
the navy 

JUENGLING, yiing^fng, Frederick (1840- 
89). An American wood engraver, bom in New 
York City He studied at the Art Students' 
League and was the first Bt»cretary and one of 
the founders of the American Society of Wood 
Engravers (1881) He belonged to the new 
school, which, for the long lines and regular 
sweeps of the graver, sanctioned by tradition, 
desired to substitute short, broken lines and 
dot -tippling Sylvester Koehler, in his paper 
on tile I lined States” contributed to the im- 
portant folio volume Die Radierung der Oegen- 
wart (Vienna, 1892-93), calls him the ^‘boldest 
and most inconsiderate experimenter among the 
pioneers of the new school,” but cites his repro- 
duction of “Monticello” as a veritable triumph 
of wood engraving. Juengling’s reproductions 
of Kelly's illustrations in SerthneFa Monthly 
(1877) is regarded by Weitenkampf as making 
*‘fche first obvious, continued assertion of the 
new point of view.” Consult Prank Weiten- 
kampf, American (Jraphio Art (New York, 
1912). See Wood Engbaving. 
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Jtr^GA. An acacia whose pods are used in 
tanning. See Ai.gabovilla 

JUCKaERNAUT. See Jagannatii. 

JUGKQLEB (from OF., F. jongleur ^ from Lat. 
jooulMorf jester, joker). A performer who 
exhibits feats of skill and dexterity. The term 
has broader ramifications ; its French form 
jongleur is applied to a class of persons who 
included musical and literary features in their 
entertainments, while, on the other hand, men 
who merely produce illusions by sleight of hand 
(see Legebdemain ) are often known as jug- 
glers. The ancient Romans had their conjurers 
or wonder workers {prceaUgiatores) , their 
throwers of knives {ventilatores) , and their 
players with balls or rings {ptlam). In modern 
times the Chinese and Japanese are skilled 
jugglers; their feats are more the results of 
agility and practice than the marvelous per- 
formances of the Hindu fakirs, which come more 
properly under the head of legerdemain. See 
Fire Eating 

JtTQGS. See Jouas 

JXJG'LANDA'CEJE (Heo-Lat. nom. pi , from 
Lat. jnglansy walnut, from Jovts, Jove, Gk. Zeay, 
Zeus, Zeus, 8kt dyaus, sky glans, acorn , con- 
nected with Gk. ^dXapos, halanos, acorn), The 
Walnut Family. A family of dicotyledonous 
plants with about six genera and 40 species, 
natives of the north temperate zone, the mem- 
bers of which are mostly trees with alternate 
compound leaves, unattractive, wind- fertilized, 
monoecious flowers, the staminate in catkins, 
the pistillate sessile on twigs of the current 
year’s growth. The ii".-' ' of buds is 

rather unusual, there are often several in a 
row, and they appear high above the leaf axils. 
The fruit is a nut The Juglandaceie are asso- 
ciated with the willow and poplar ( Salicaceae ) , 
birch and alder ( Betulaceae ) , and beech and 
oak (Fagaceap), in the assemblage called Amen- 
tiferae, or ament-bearing plants, regarded by 
many as the most primitive assemblage of 
Angiosperms The T-i.U". ^ , .ire distin- 
guished from these •• •! I:*-, by their 

compound leaves The timber of the principal 
genera is valuable, that of the black walnut 
being in demand for cabinetwork, etc , and the 
hickory for use where toughness and strength 
are desirable, as in tools and implements. The 
chief genera are Juglans (the walnuts) and 
Bicoria (the hickories) See Walnut, Hick- 
ory, Plate of Brazil Nut. 

JTTGTTLAR (j^'gfi-lar) VEIN (from Lat. 
jugulum, jugulus, collar bone, dim. of jugum, 
yoke) One of two veins situated on each side 
of the neck, in pairs, whose function is to con- 
vey the blood from the head to the heart The 
external iiiiuilui vein on either side is located 
just iindeineMtli the skin and conveys the blood 
from the external portions of the head and neck ; 
while the internal jugular vein on either side is 
deeper, lies near the carotid artery, and conveys 
the blood from the lateral sinus of the cranium. 

JTTGXTR^HA (Lat., from Gk. 'To* •voi'n/Jas, 
lougourthas ) ( ?-104 b.c.) King of Nnmiditi 
(q.v.). He was the grandson of Masinissa 
(q.v.), King of Numidia, and was brought up 
toother with his cousins Adherbal and Hiemp- 
sal, the sons of his uncle Micipsa, who suc- 
ceeded Masinissa on the throne. He was finely 
gifted by nature and well trained in horseman- 
ship and in warlike exercises. In 134 b.c he 
was sent by Micipsa to Spain to lead a Nu- 
midlan force in alliance with the Romans under 


Scipio Africanus Minor At this time he 
gained the friendship of Scipio and other in- 
fluential Romans. On the death of Micipsa 
(118 Bc.) Jugurtha was given a share in the 
Kingdom with his cousins, but he soon caused 
Hiempsal to be murdered and drove Adherbal 
out of Numidia Adherbal appealed for aid 
to Rome; but Jugurtha succeeded in bribing 
many Roman senators and obtained a decision 
in his favor, freeing him from the charge of 
the murder of Hiempsal, and assigning to him 
the western part of Numidia, a district popu- 
lous and rich, whereas to Adherbal was given 
the eastern portion, which consisted largely of 
deserts. But Jugurtha soon invaded AdherhaPs 
dominions and, notwithstanding injunctions by 
the Romans to the contrary, besieged him in 
the town of Cirta (112 b.c ) and caused him 
and the Romans who were captured witli him 
to be put to death with horrible tortures. War 
was declared ji/.m'i-i Tupiii ( h.i fhe Roman 
people, but, I'l- Ibn'jin generals, 

Jugurtha contrived for years to baffle the Roman 
power At last the Consul, Q Cspcihus Metellus, 
proving iiiaceessible to bribes, dtdeated him in 
100 and 108 bc, and he was compelled to flee 
to the Mauritanian King, Bocehus Marius 
( q V ) , who succeeded Metellus in the command, 
carried on the war against Jugurtha and Boc- 
clius, till at last Bocehus, persuaded by Sulla 
(((V ), delivered up Jugurtha to the Romans 
{ip6 BC.). The King, after being kept a cap- 
tive in Africa for two years, was exhibited at 
Rome in the triumph of Marius (104 Bc), 
and was then thrown into the underground 
dungeon, the Tulhamim, to die of hunger (or 
to perish by - ■ • , .d.i" ■! In the wai against 
Jugurtha, Ms; i* . the future rival 

tmperatoreSy first gained celebrity Jugurtha’s 
fame rests chiefly on the masterly essay, Bellum 
lugurthinum, of the Roman historian Sallust 
(qv) ('Consult Memel, Zur Chron^ologte des 
Jugurthtmsnhen Krieges (Augsburg, 1883), 
Biereye, lies Nvmtdarum rt Maurorum (Halle, 
1885) , Greenidge, A History of Rome, vol i 
(London, 1904) , Pelham, Essays (Oxford, 
1911) 

JtlHLKE, yvlTvc, FEBDtNA^’D (1815-03) A 
German horticulturist, born at Barth in Pome- 
rania He was trained in the Botanical Gardens 
at Greifswald and in 1854 was appointed royal 
horticultural inspector and head of an experi- 
mental station In 1858 he purchased a large 
horticultural establishment in Erfurt From 
1866 to 1891 he was director of the Prussian 
Royal Gardens, siK'cewlirig Lenm? He retired 
in the latter year He edited the Eldenaer 
Archiv (1854-59) and wrote many works on 
gardening, including- Qartnerische Reisehenchte 
(1853) , Gartenhuch fur Damen (3d ed , 1874) ; 
XJeher die SteJlung dcr Botamk zur Landwvrt- 
schaft und zum Qartenhau (1865) , D^e homg- 
Hvhe GartnerlehranstaJt und Landeshaumschule 
(1872). He edited Schmidlin, Blumenzucht tm 
Z%mmcr (4th ed , 1880). 

JthSLKE, Karl Ludwig (1856-86). A Ger- 
man explorer, son of Ferdinand Jiihlke, born 
at Eldena, He studied law at Ttibingen, Leip- 
zig, Heidelberg, and Berlin, and in 1884, as one 
of the founders of the German Colonization 
Association, went with Peters to East Africa 
and explored and annexed the country around 
Mount Kilimanjaro. He was murdered by a 
Somali on a second expedition, in 1886. He 
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published Dte Erwerhung des KtUma-N dscharo- 
Oebtetes ( 1 886 ) . 

JUIF EBBANT, zhwSf 6'rilN', Le (Fr., The 
Wandering Jew). 1. A famous romance by 
Eugfene Sue (1845) The mam plot rests on 
the contest for a fortune of 150,000,000 francs, 
which is to fall either to the Jesuits or to those 
members of the Rennepont family who shall be 
in Pans on a given date Tlic Renneponts are 
the descendants of the Wandering Jew, who, 
with his sister, is doomed to endure life until 
the last of Jus race has disappeared. In the 
romance the Jesuits employ all means to anni- 
hilate the family before the appointed day. The 
story was dramatized by Sue, and successfully 
produced at the Ambigu in 1849 2. An opera 

by Hal4vy (1852) See Wandering Jew. 

JUIVE, zhw^v, La (Fr, The Jewess). An 
Opel a by Ilalevy (q.v.), first produced in Paris, 
Feb 23, 1835, m the United States, April 30, 
1860 (New York) 

JUJUBE, jfi'jOb (Fr pijnhe, from T^at. zizy- 
phurriy Gk. zizyphon, jujube, from Syriac 

zuzfa, jujube, IVrs. zlzfm), Ztzyphus. A genus 
of spiny and deciduous shrubs and small trees 
of the family Jihamnacea^ The common jujube 
(Zizyphus sativa) of the south of Europe, Syria, 
India, and Gliina is a low tree, which produces 
a red or yellow fruit lesembling an olive in 
shajie and size, and wdiich dried as a sweetmeat 
foims an article of commerce Zizyphus vul- 
garis is tli(‘ common Indian jujube, which forms 
an important article of oommeree. Zizyphus 
jujuba is another common sjx'cics grown in vari- 



ous warm countries. The lotus {Zizyphus 
lotus), a Persian or North African shrub 2 or 
3 feet high, produces in great abundance a fruit 
about as large as a sloe and with a large stone, 
but having a sweet farinaceous pulp, which 
the natives of some parts of Africa make into 
cakes resembling gingerbread. A kind of wine 
is sometimes made from it Some botanists 
combine Zizyphus sativa and Zizyphus lotus 
into one species. Zizyphus spina-chriati, an- 
other native of the Mediterranean region, is 
sometimes said to be the plant from the 
branches of which Jesus’ crown of thorns was 


made and is therefore called Christ’s-thorn 
and Jews’-tliom, names which for the same 
reason pe also given to Paliurus aouleatus. 
The fruit is about the size of a sloe, oblong, 
and pleasantly acidulous Pleasant refreshing 
drinks are made from the fruits of these trees, 
and formerly syrup of jujubes was used as a 
pectoral Jujube paste of the confectioners at 
one time contained jujube fruit, but it is now 
commonly made of gum arabic and sugar with- 
out any fruit. 

JUJUTSU, joo'jyt'su, or JIUJITSU, jo5'- 
jit's\i. A form of wrestling practiced in Japan 
See Wrestling. 

jujuy, ii5o-HwC^'. A province of Argentina, 
occupying the northwest end of the Republic, 
and bounded by Bolivia on the north, by the 
Province of Salta on the south and east, and by 
the provinces of Salta and Los Andes and the 
Republic of Bolivia on the west (Map: Argen- 
tina, F 2) Its area is 18,i)81 squaie miles. 
An elevated plain known as the Puna de Jujuy 
covers all the northwest portion, which is a 
continuation of the great Bolivian table-land, 
terminating in a mountain chain, with snow- 
covered peaks rising to an altitude of over 
15,000 feet. This portion of the province has 
a cold climate, poor vegetation, and is almost 
uninhabited. On tlie east side of the range the 
surface slopes gradually towards the Chaco 
(q.v ) plains, interspersed by a few inconsider- 
able mountains This part lias a hot and moist 
climate, is well watered, and is very productive 
The entire province is traversed by the Rio 
Grande de Jujuy, a tributary through Rio 
Bermeio of the Paraguay The Puna has two 
largo lakes, Toro and Casabindo, the latter of 
which furnishes an immense quantity of salt 
The mountains contain rich mineral deposits, 
including asphalt, gold, silver, gypsum, quick- 
silver, and petroleum Very little, however, 
has been done towards exploiting the mineral 
deposits of the province, in spite of the fact 
that it is connected by rail with the central 
portion of the Republic. The chief products 
are sugar, wheat, rice, brandy, and hides Pop., 
1895, 49,713, 1912 (est.), 64,197. Capital, 

Jujuy (q V ) 

JUJUY. The capital of the Province of 
.Tujuy in northwest Argentina, situated on 
the Kfo Grande de Jujuy (Map: Argentina, 
F 2) The town has a national college, a 
normal school for women, and other public 
schools It is connected by rail with Buenos 
Aires and owes its importance chiefly to its 
transit trade with Bolivia, which is carried on 
by the road leading north through the pass of 
Las Cortaderas. It was founded in 1592 Pop., 
1895, 4150, 1912 (est.), 6000 

JUKES, Joseph Beete (1811-69), An Eng- 
lish geologist, bom near Birmingham He 
graduated at Rt. John’s College, Cambridge, in 
1836, and then entered upon a course of practi- 
cal investigation in geological science. He was 
geological surveyor of Newfoundland in 1839- 
40 and was appointed in 1842 naturalist of the 
surveying expedition of H M. S. Fly, engaged 
in the exploration of Torres Strait, New Guinea, 
and the east coast of Australia. In 1846 he was 
employed in the Geological Survey of Great 
Britain and contributed to the official report 
special memoirs on certain districts. He was 
director of the Geological Survey of Ireland in 
1860 and afterward professor of geology in the 
Royal Dublin Society and the Royal College of 
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8oidnce at Dublin. Professor Jukes wrote the 
article ^‘Geology” for the Encyelopcedm Britcm- 
moft <8th ed.) and several important works, 
including: Ewourmons in and about Newfound- 
land (2 vols,, 1842) ; A Sketch of the Physical 
Structure of Australia {I860), Popular Physi- 
cal Geology (1863); and the well-known Stu- 
dents^ Manual of Geology (1867; 2d ed., 1862; 
rev. by A. Geikie, 1872; 6th ed, 1890). 

JUKES, The. A pseudonym used to protect 
certain worthy members of a family in New 
York State whose history displays unique con- 
ditions of crime, disease, and pauperism. In 
July, 1874, R. L. Dugdale investigated some 
county jails in the State and, as a result, made 
a further genealogical study of this particular 
family. The two sons of the so-call^ Max, a 
backwoodsman, descendant of an early Dutch 
settler, married two Jukes sisters, one of whom 
is known as “Margaret, mother of criminals.'' 
Out of 1200 descendants 709 were tracedf of 
whom 280 had received public support, 140 were 
criminals and offenders, serving in all 140 years 
m prison, and a large proportion were licentious 
and nervously diseased. The estimated social 
cost of the family in 75 years was $1,308,000. 
This valuable study in heredity was first pub- 
lished as the thirtieth annual report of the 
Prison Association of New York, under whose 
auspices the inquiry was made, and more re- 
cently in a sepal ate volume (5th ed., New York, 
1891). Consult R. L. Dugdale, The Jukes (4th 
ed., ib., 1910) 

JUKES-BKOWiNE, Alfred John (1861- 
1914) All English geologist, born at Penn 
Fields near Wolverhampton. He graduated at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. From 1874 to 
1902, when he retired on account of ill health, 
he was a member of the Geological Survey, and 
in this connection he made an extensive and 
thorough investigation of the Upper Cretaceous 
rocks of Great Britain. In 1888-89 he investi- 
gated the geology of the island of Barbados The 
Murchison modal of the Geological Society was 
, awarded him in 1901 His publications include 
students’ handbooks of Physical G# # 1 1 1 1 

Historical Geology (1886), and 
Geology (1902, 2d ed , 1912) , The Building of 
the British Isles (1888; 3d ed., 1911); The 
Cretaceous Rooks of Britain ( 3 vols ) . 

JUKOVSKY, zhcK>-k6f'sk6, Vassili Aj^Iireye- 
viTCH, properly Zhukovsky (q.v.). A Russian 
poet and translator. 

JtlXiG, yulK, Bernhard (182.5-86). A Ger- 
man philologist, born at Ringelbach and edu- 
cated at Heidelberg and Berlin (1844-48) 
After he had taught in the schools of Heidel- 
berg, P>eiburg, and Rastatt, he was appointed 
professor of classical philology at Lemberg 
(1851), at Cracow (1853), and Innsbruck 
(1863). His special study was comparative 
philology and Oriental folklore Among liis 
works are the new edition of Vater, i.ittrratur 
der Grammatiken, Lexika und Wortersammlun- 
gen alter Sprachen der Erde (1847) , Die Mdr- 
chen des Siddhi-kUr (1866); Mongolische Mar- 
Chen (1867); XJeher Wesen und Aufgahe der 
^rachwisaenschaft (1868), Die griechischen 
Heldensagen im> Widerschein hei den Uongolen 
(1869) ; On the Present State of Mongolian 
Researches (1882). 

JUTLIA. 1. Daughter of Augustus and Seri- 
bonia and the Emperor's only child. She was 
horn in 39 b.c. Augustus (then known as 
Octavianus) divorced net mother a few days 


after her birth, that he might marry Livia Dm- 
silla (q.v.), and the child was brought up under 
her father’s care in the strictness and simplicity 
of his earlier court. At 14 (26 b.c.) she was 
married to her cousin Marcus Claudius Mar- 
cellus, son of Octavia, the Emperor’s sister (the 
Marcellus of Vergil, JEneid, vi, 860-886) ; after 
his death she became the wife of Marcus Vip- 
sanius Agrippa (q.v.), the Emperor’s counselor 
and friend ( 22 B.c. ) . Their children were Gaius 
Ciesar and Lucius Caesar, who died in their boy- 
hood; Julia; Agrippina (q.v.), who married 
Germanicus and became the mother of the Em- 
peror Caligula; and Agrippa, aurnamed Postu- 
mus, because he was born after his father’s 
death m 12 b.c. Shortly after this event Au- 
gustus meditated a new marriage for Julia, and 
the ambition of the Empress Livia induct^ him 
to give her in marriage to Livia’s son, Tiberius 
Claudius Nero, in order to secure his accession 
to the throne (11 bc ) The marriage proved 
unhappy, and the character of Julia is depicted 
in very unfavorable colors by the Roman his- 
torians. Tiberius was adopted as heir to the 
throne, but Julia was exiled in disgrace by 
Augustus and was treated almost as a state 
prisoner She passed her remaining years in 
sad confinement, first on the island of Panda- 
taria, then at Rhegium, where she died of con- 
sumption superinduced by neglect, at the age 
of 52 (14 ad), shortly after the death of 

Augustus and the accession of Tiberius. Augus- 
tus had ordered that she should not be buried in 
his mausoleum at Rome Consult* Schiller, 
Geschichtc des romischen Kaisci reichs^ vol i 
(Gotha, 1883) , Gardthausen, Augustus und 
seme Zeit, vol. i (Leipzig, 1891) , vSchuckburgh’s 
note on Suetonius, Augustus, 64 (Cambridge, 
1896) , Kahrstedt, in Kho (Leipzig, 1910) 2 

Daughter of the foregoing and of Agrippa She 
was married to .^Emilius Paulus Lepidus, in 1 
AD In 9 A.D she too was banished for im- 
morality She lived henceforth on the island of 
Tremcrus off the coast of Apulia, supported by 
an alloAvance from Livia Drusilla (qv). She 
died in 29. 

JULIA. 1 A character in Shakespeare’s 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, the ladylove of Pro- 
teus. 2. The ward of the title character in 
Sheridan Knowles’s The Tlunchhacl She be- 
comes the wife of Sir Thomas Clifford. 3. Sir 
Anthony Absolute’s ward, in love with Falkland, 
in Sheridan’s Rivals 4. In Byron’s Don Juan, 
a married woman of Seville who loves the youth- 
ful Don Juan. 

JULIA DOM'NA (c.167-217). A Roman 
empress, wife of Septimius Severus and mother 
of Caracalla and of Geta She was born at 
Emesa in Syria and married the Emperor in 
187, at Lyons Tlie contemporary authorities 
agree in making her fond of literature, but dif- 
fer widely in regard to her personal character. 
Dion, whom Gibbon follows, makes her an ideal 
mother and a power for good during Caracalla's 
reign , but the more common story makes her 
unspeakably wicked and describes her unnatural 
relations with Caracalla. She killed herself soon 
after the death of her son. Consult the article 
‘Tulius, 97,” in Liibker, Reallecnkon des klasai- 
sohen Altcrtums (8th ed., Leipzig, 1914). 

JU'LIAET, Cardinal (Giuliano Cesarini) 
(1398-1444). A cardinal of the fifteenth c^- 
tury. He was born at Rome of noble family, 
educated at the University of Perugia, and be- 
came professor of jurisprudence at Padua. Pope 
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Martin V made him apostolic prothonotary and 
advanced him through successive grades to 
Cardinal Bishop of Frascati. He also appoiiit(‘d 
him to preach and lead n crusade against the 
Hussites, which turned out disastrously for the 
Cardinal (1431). He became president pf the 
Council of Basel (q.v.) and there exerted him- 
self to win back the Hussites by peaceful meas- 
ures. When the quarrel between Pope Eugenius 
IV (q.v.) and the council broke out, Julian de- 
fended the independence of the council and its 
superiority over the pontiff, at the same time 
defending the cause of the Pope against the 
attacks of many leaders of the Church Finding 
the council unwilling to meet his views, he 
changed his course and became a firm adherent 
of Eugenius. When the Pope transferred the 
council to Ferrara (see Ferraka-Florenoe, 
Council of), Julian resigned the presidency 
and hastened to the latter place. He was promi- 
nent there and at Floience in the negotiations 
with the delegates of the Eastern church. L#ater 
Eugenius sent him to Hungary to stir up a 
crusade against the Turks. He was killed in 
the flight after the battle of Varna, Nov. 10, 
1444. Consult* Jenkins, The Lant Crusader 
(London, 1861) ; Ludwig Pastor, History of the 
PopeSf vols. i, ii (ib., 1899) , Mandell Creighton, 
History of the Papocif, vols ii, hi (ib, 190.5). 

JXJLIAH, Count. A governor of the Spanihh 
Goths, whose daughter Florinda was said to have 
been betrayed by King Podenc. In revenge 
Julian allied himself with the Saracens and 
changed his faith in order to overthrow Roderic 

JULIAN (Flavius Claudius Julianus), 
surnamed The Apostate, on account of bis 
renunciation of Christianity. Roman Emperor 
(361-363 AD ) lie was bom at Constantinople 
in 331 or 332 and was the son of Julius Con- 
stantins, the brother of Constantine the Great. 
He and his brother G alius, because they were too 
youn^ to be dangerous, were spared when Con- 
stantins TI, son of Constantine, massacred the 
rest of the Imperial family. They were, however, 
removed to a lonely castle in Cappadocia, where 
they were subjected to a system of ligorous espi- 
onage. Julian’s life was very miserable, and 
the monkish education which he received pro- 
duced no other result than a strong detestation 
of the religion professed by his tormentors. lie 
was fond of literature and philosophy, and he 
instinctively turned away from the rude asceti- 
cism, gloomy piety, and barbarous janglings of 
Homoousians and Homoiousians, to the cheerful- 
ness, refinement, and pure intellectual medita- 
tiveness of the old Greek philosophers Some 
of his teachers appear to have been (secretly) 
pagans, for the sudden change in the state 
religion brought about by Constantine the Great 
had necessitated a great deal of hypocrisy, es- 
pecially among scholars and government offi- 
cials. At the age of 20 Julian was at heart 
a disbeliever in the divine origin of Christianity. 
After his brother Gallus had incurred the en- 
mity of Constantius and had been put to death 
(end of '354), Julian was removed by Constan- 
tins to Milan, but was subsequently allowed to 
go to Athens, the home of Greek learning, where 
he gave himself up to philosophical pursuits. 
The Emperor, though still jealous and sus- 
picious, presently summoned him again to 
Milan, gave him his sister Helena in marriage, 
conferred on him the title of Caesar (Nov. 6, 
365), and sent him to Gaul to protect it from 
the incursions of the Germans. Julian defeated 


the Alemanni (q.v.) at Strassburg (August, 
367) and compelled the Franks (q.v.) to make 
peace. His internal administration in Gaul 
was mild and judicious; he rebuilt cities and 
reduced taxes. Paris was his headquarters. 
His popularity in consequence became very 
great, and, when Constantius ordered him to set 
out for the East, Julian’s soldiers rose in in- 
surrection and proclaimed him Emperor Julian 
set out for Constantinople, to oppose Constan- 
tius; the latter began his return from Syria, to 
suppress Julian. The death of Constantius at 
Mopsucrene in Cilicia, Nov. 3, 361, removed the 
only obstacle from Julian’s way, and on De- 
cember 11 he made a triumphal entrance into 
Constantinople. He now publicly avowed him- 
self a pagan, but surprised both Christians and 
pagans by his edict of toleration Yet he chose 
most of his officers from the professed followers 
of the old religion and compelled the Christians 
to contribute to the restoration of the heathen 
temples In 362 he made great preparations at 
Antioch, in the hope of bringing the war with. 
the Persians to a successful termination, and 
in the following year advanced to Ctesiphon and 
across the Tigris, defeating a Persian army 
which disputed his passage of the rivei j hut 
want of provisions and treachery necessitated 
his retreat. He was followed and attacked by 
the enemy, who were repeatedly repulsed; but 
in one of the engagements he was mortally 
wounded by an arrow, and died June 26, 363. 
Julian was a monarch of great ability. His 
rule was just, liberal, and humane. He com- 
posed, m Greek, a great number of orations, 
letters (about 80), satires, and also iioems (col- 
lected and published by Spanheim in 1696 and 
by Hertlein, Leipzig, 1875-76). Among his lost 
works are his Refutation of the Christian Re- 
hgion, destroyed by the efforts of Theodosius II, 
and memoirs of his German campaign and his 
diary. We possess a series of letters, addressed 
to literary men, nine orations; a satirical work 
called Cwsares, and the curious Misopogon 
(Beard-Hater), a satire on the immorality of 
Antioch and a playful account of his own life 
and manners (the Antiocheans, who were clean- 
shaven, poked fun at Julian’s beard) The best 
edition of the complete woiks of Julian is that 
of Hertlein (2 vols., Leipzig, Teubner, 1875-76) ; 
there is an English translation in the Bohn Li- 
brary, a translation under way (1913 ff.) m 
the Loeb Classical Library, by Wright, with 
introduction and hjhliograpliv, and a complete 
French translation by Talbot (Paris, 1863), 
Consult: Rendall, The Emperor Julian, Pagan- 
ism, and Cfinstianity (London, 1879) j Gardner, 
Julian, Philosopher and Emperor, in ‘‘Heroes 
of the Nations Series” (New York, 1895); Dill, 
Roman SoQiety (London, 1899) ; Muller, Kaiser 
Flavius Olaudiawus Juhanus (Hanover, 1901) ; 
and Negri, Julian the Apostate (2 vols., New 
York, 1905) ; Sandys, A History of Classical 
Scholarship, vol. i (2d ed., Cambridge, 1906), 
Mau, Die Religionsphilosophie Kaiser Julians 
(1907). 

JULIAN, George Washington (1817-99). 
An American political leader, born near Centre- 
ville, Ind. He received an academic education, 
taught school for several years, and in 1840 was 
admitted to the bar. His political career began 
with his election as a Whig in 1845 to tne 
State Legislature. In 1848 he became one of 
the leaders in the Free-Soil movement, was a 
delegate to the Buffalo Convention in that year, 
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in the following year was elected to Congress 
by a coalition of Whigs and Free-Soil Democrats 
and served until 1851. In 1852 he was the 
candidate for Vice President on the Free-Soil 
ticket with John P. Hale. In 1800 he was 
elected to Congress as a Republican, and he 
served by reflection until 1871. He was a mem- 
ber of the famous joint committee on the con- 
duct of the war and later was a member of the 
committees on reconstruction and on public 
lands, serving as chairman of the latter for eight 
years. He joined the Liberal Republican move- 
ment in 1872 and supported Greeley for the 
presidency. Thenceforth he acted with the 
Democrats. In 1886-89 he was surveyor-general 
of public lands in New Mexico. He published: 
Speeches on Political Questtons, which contains 
a biograph i(‘iil sketch of him by Lydia Maria 
Child (Boston, 1872); Political Recollections 
(1884); and a Life of Joshua R. Oiddmgs 
(1892). 

JULIAN ALPS (Lat. Alpes Juhcr), The 
southernmost extension of the Eastern Alps. 
They extend from the Carnic and Venetian Alps, 
on the northeast borders of Italy, southeastward 
through the Austrian coastland towards the 
Karst (q.v.) Plateau, near Triest (Map: Aus- 
tria-Hungary, D 4). They consist chiefly of 
calcareous slate and dolomite and are extremely 
rough and wild in configuration, with romantic 
valleys and waterfalls, and beautiful mountain 
lakes surrounded by forest-covered heights. 
Their highest peak is the Tnglav, with an 
altitude of 9394 feet. 

JULIAN CALENDAB. See Calendar 

JU'LIA'NXJS, SAI.VIUS (C.92-C.155). A Ro- 
man jurist, of the liberal school of Ateius Ca- 
pito, whose full name was Lucius Octavius Cor- 
nelius Salvius Julianus iEmilianus. He held 
important offices under Hadrian and Antoninus 
Pius. As praetor, in 131 he codified Roman 
equity as it then existed. His work was made 
binding for the future, so that no later praetor 
could modify the law. Besides this edictum 
perpetuum (see Edict), his writings are many; 
in Justinian's Pandects (q.v.) there are many 
quotations from his Digesta He laid down 
the legal principle that any ex-prietor had 
the JUS respondendi^ and that it was not con- 
fined to those senators authorized by the Em- 
peror to exercise the right. Consult: Buhl, 
Salmus Julianus (Heidelberg, 1886) ; Schanz, 
Qeschiohte der romischen Litteraiury part iii ( 2d 
ed., Munich, 1905); and the article “Octavius, 
14," in Lubker, Reallexikon des klassischen Al- 
tertumSf vol. ii (8th ed., Leipzig, 1914). 

JTTLIBO^A, or JULIOBO'NA. See Lille- 

BONNE. 

JDXICH, yv'llK (Fr Juliers). A town of 
the Rhine Province, Prussia, situated on the 
Roer, 18 miles northeast of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(Map: Prussia, B 3). It has several churches, 
an officers' school, a sixteenth -century ch5,teau, 
a museum, and manufactures of sugar, paper, 
silk, and leather. Pop., 1905, 6009; 1910, 6633 
Jfllich was strongly fortified till 1860. It was 
long the capital of an independent duchy. On 
the death of the Duke of Jillich without heirs, in 
1609, began the Jttlich-Cleves War of Succession. 
In 1610 it was captured by Holland and in 1622 
by Spain. The line of counts palatine of Neu- 
butg becoming extinct in 1742, Jillich passed to 
the counts palatine of Sulzbach, afterward elec- 
tbi^s of Bavaria. In 1794 it was annexed to 


France, but in 1814 was assigned to Prussia by 
the Congress of Vienna. 

JtfLICHEB, yv'llK-er, Gustav Adolf (1857- 
) . A German biblical scholar. Born at 
ralkenberg. near Berlin, he studied at the 
University of Berlin and in 1882-88 was 
preacher at the Rummelsburg orphan asylum. 
He was docent of Church history in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin in 1887 and in 1888 became 
professor of Church history and New Testament 
exegesis at Marburg. Besides important con- 
tributions to the JahrhUcher fUr protestantise he 
Theologie on the criticism of the Hcxateuch, he 
published Die Qleichmsreden Jesu (1888-89) 
and Einlextung in das Neue Testament (1894, 
6th ed., 1906), of which an English translation 
by Janet Ward was published in 1904, and 
which is one of the few “introductions" to the 
New Testament of real value, particularly as 
checking and correcting the similar work of 
Theodor Zahn 

JXTLIE, zhu'l^', ou, La Nouvelle H^;Loi8E, 
1& noo'v^F a'16'ez' (Fr., Julia, or, the New Hc- 
loise) A famous sentimental novel by J J. 
Rousseau, written at the Hermitage between 
1757 and 1759 and published at Amsterdam in 
1761. The story is told in the form of letters 
between Julie d’Etanges and her tutor and lovei, 
Samt-Preux 

JULIEN, zh^'lyhN' An opera by Charpen* 
tier (q.v.), first produced in Paris, June 4, 1913, 
in the United States, Feb 26, 1914 (New York). 

JtJ'LIEN, Alexis Anastay (1840 - ). 

An American geologist, born in New York City 
He graduated at Union College in 1859, studied 
chemistry there for a year, and in 1800-64, 
while resident chemist on the guano island of 
Sombrero, earned on a variety of scientific re- 
searches. He served on the Michigan GudoguMl 
Survey in 1872 and on the North ( lM••l■n>l ^iii- 
vey (1875-78), but from 1865 to 1909 was regu 
larly connected with the School of Mines, Co- 
lumbia University, as assistant in chemistry, 
instructor in biology, and (1897-1909) curator 
of geology His writings include a report on 
“Lithology" in the Michigan Ge»dogi(‘Hl Survey’s 
Geology of Michigan^ vol. ii i IS72) , a “Micro- 
scopic Examination of Eleven Rocks from Ash- 
land County, Wis in the Wisconsin Geological 
Survey’s Geology of Wisconsin, vol. iii (1880) , 
“On the Geological Action of the Humus Acids," 
in the Proceedings of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science (1880) ; and 
“Building Stones; Elements of Strength in their 
Constitution and Structure," Journal of the 
Franklin Institute (1899). 

JULIEN, zhv’lyaN', Stanislas Aignan 
(1799-1873) . A French savant who, though he 
never set foot in China, became the foremost Si- 
nologist of his day. He was born at Orleans. He 
early showed marked ability for the acquisition 
of languages. In 1821 he became assistant pro- 
fessor of Greek in the College de France, but 
was soon attracted to Chinese by the lectures 
of Abel R5musat, then professor of Chinese in 
the same college. In 1823 he brought out a 
Latin translation of the works of the jpnilosopher 
Men^se (Mencius). He was electedf a member 
of the Acadtoie des Inscriptions in 1831, and 
on the death of R4musat in the following year 
he succeeded him in the chair of Chinese. Be- 
sides mastering Chinese, Julien applied himself 
to the study of Sanskrit and Manchu. His 
works number over two dozen, consist chiefly of 
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tmnslatSons from the Chinese, hut are aceoin*- 
panied with notes and elucidations of the great* 
est value. Besides several plays and nov<ds — a 
department of Chinese literature which first 
engaged his attention — he produced Khan-Ing- 
Pieuy he livre des recompenses et des peinea, 
accompanied with 400 legends, anecdotes, and 
stories illustrative of the doctrines and prac- 
tices of the Taoists (1835) ; Resume des prmci- 
paux trattes chtnois sur la culture des mUr^crs, 
etc (1837), Lao-tseu-Tao-Te-Kinq, the ‘Book 
of the Way and of Virtue^ of the Chinese philos- 
opher Lao-tse, who lived in the sixth century n c 
(1841); Histoire de la vie de Htouen-Thsang^ 
the Buddhist pilgrim, and of his journeys in 
India between the years 629 and 645 a d 
(1853) ; Histoire et fabrication de U porcelains 
chinoise, translated from the Chinese by the 
order of the Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce (1856); MSmoires sur les contrdes occi- 
deniales, by Hiouen-Thsang (1857-59) ; M^thode 
pour d^chiffrer les noms sanscnts qui se rencon- 
trent dans les Iwres chinois (1861), a work of 

f reat value to students of the immense Bud- 
hist literature of China, Industries ancienncs 
et modernes de Vempire ehinois (1809). Tn 
1841 he had published a volume containing 
critical discussions of certain rules of position 
which in Chinese play the same rOle as inflec- 
tions in other languages This he later elabo- 
rated into his Syntaxe nouveJle de la lanque 
chinoise fondde sur la position des mots, which 
appeared in 1809 — an epoch-niiiking work for 
students of Chinese This was followed in 1870 
by a supplementary volume containing some 
controverted and miscellaneous matter He died 
in Pans 

JTTLIEBS, zhv'lyftr'. The French name for 
J Ulieh ( q.v ) . 

JIT'LIET. 1. In Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet (qv), a young girl of the house of 
Capulct, beloved by Romeo, of the rival house 
of Montague 2 The ladylove of Claudio, in 
Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure. 

JITLIUS, juKyfls The name of thiee popes 
— Jttltus I, SatVt (Pope, 337-352) His pon- 
tificate fell in the most difficult times of the 
Arian controversy, when the sons of Constantine 
were ])er'-e(Mit ing the bishops who remained firm 
in their adherence to the doctrine defined at 
Niccea. Julius gave them unflinching support. 
He examined the charges ^ i • ' a the Eu^- 
bian party against St. X; i !* and dis- 
missed them, writing a masterly letter to the 
accusers In conjunction with the Emperor 
Constans he summoned the Council of Sardica 
(qv.). His day is observed on April 12 His 
letters are in Migne, Patrologia Latina, viii. — 
Julius II (Pope, 1503-13), Giuliano della 
Rovere, a nephew of Sixtus IV, who made him 
Cardinal in 1471. In 1480 he was sent as 
legate to France, and on his return two years 
later filled an Imu' important place at 
Rome, under !m- uncle and Innocent VIIT. 

Under Alexander VI, however, he was in opposi- 
tion; and one of his first steps on his elevation 
to the papal throne was to resume possession 
of the Romagna, which had been bestowed on 
Cesare Borgia Julius himself was beyond sus- 
picion of nepotism or selfish designs for aggran- 
dizement; but his pontificate was chiefly de- 
voted to political and military enterprises for 
the complete reestablishment of the papal sov- 
ereignty in its ancient territory and for the 
extinction of foreign domination in Italy. In 
VoL. XIII.~-3 


pursuance of his designs he entered into the 
League of Cambrai (1608) with the Emperor 
Maximilian, Louis XTI of France, and Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon; later, when the immediate 
purpose of the league had been attained, fearing 
the ambitious designs of Louis, he withdrew 
and entered an opposite alliance, the Holy 
League Louis attempted to force the Pope to 
call a general council for the reform of the 
Church, and actually had a synod convoked at 
Pisa in 1511, with the cooperation of some dis- 
affected cardinals. Julius replied by calling the 
fifth Lateran Council. (See Lateran Council.) 
The Holy League finally triumphed over France 
in Upper Italy, and Bologna, Reggio, Parma, 
and Piacenza were assured to the papal govern- 
ment; but death interrupted the further plans 
of Julius to break the Spanish power in Italv 
as well On the whole, if less concerned with 
spiritual affairs than his office demanded, he had 
the qualities of a great statesman and general 
and was also a liberal and judicious patron of 
the fine arts He laid the corner stone of St. 
Peter’s Church and was the patron of Raphael 
and M b'hii.LMh. Con.sult his life by Dumesnil 
(PaM-, I"? » , Mrosch, Papst Julms JI und die 
(irilndung des Kirchenstaates (Gotha, 1878) ; 
r»‘M'^ht<'n History of the Papacy, voL iv (Lon- 
I -“'7), Klaczko, Rome and the Renaia- 
sauce (New York, 1903); Pastor, History of 
the Popes, vol vi (St. Louis, 1898). — Julius 
III (Pope, 1550-55), Giovanni Maria del Monte 
He was born in 1487 at Rome, made Archbishop 
of Siponto m 1512 and of Pavia in 1520 and 
Cardinal in 1536. He was one of the three 
legates appointed to open and preside over the 
Council of Trent (q.v. ), which he reopened as 
Pope m 1551 after its sittings had been sus- 
pended for two years He began his pontificate 
zealously and with high hopes, as when he sent 
C’ardinai Pole to England to reconcile the 
Kingdom, hut when ^ uo ! i- came upon 

him he lost his energy, and died in 1655. 

JULIUS, yoo'll-vs, Duke of Brunswick 
(1528-89). A German prince, son of Duke 
ITenry the Younger, whom he succeeded in 
1668 and whose Catholic policy he reversed. 
Tn 1560 he had married Hedwig, daughter of 
Joachim II of Bi.iii(b ribiii:* He secured Bruns- 
wick to the Reiormalion, in 1576 founded the 
University of Helmstedt, and in 1582-84 in- 
herited land from the counts of Hova and Kalen- 
berg. 

JU'LIUS CJE'SAR. An historical play 
Shakespeare, written in 1600 or 1601 and pub- 
lished in 1623 It was based on Plutarch’s lives 
of Ca?8ar, Antony, and Brutus, and, though not 
the greatest of Shakespeare’s classical dramas, 
it is a tragedy of great stateliness and force. 

JULIUS ECHTEB VON MESPELBBONN, 
yiTfi'li-ns 6K't?r f6n mes'pel-brfin' (1545-1619). 
A (lerman Catholic prelate, Bishop of WUrz- 
burg, and a leader of the Counter-Reformation. 
He was born at the castle of Mespelbronn and 
studied in Germany, at Paris, and in Rome at 
the Jesuit Collegium Germanicum. In 1579 he 
founded the Juliushospital and in 1582 the 
University of Wtiriburg. In 1573 he becanje 
Prince-Bishop of Wtlrzbnrg. In this post his 
policy was strenuous: all the Protestant clergy 
were replaced by Catholics, and the records say 
that in a single year (1586) there were more 
than 60,000 converts, and that in three years 
Protestantism was eradicated from his ses. 
Julius was a prominent inember of the Cs.ihisBo 
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Leit^e (1809). Consult the biography by 
Bucmnger (Wurzburg, 1843). 

JULIUS VON DEB TBAUN, dSr troun. 
Hie pseudonym of the Austrian novelist Julius 
Alexander Schindler (q.v.). 

JULLEVILLE, Louis Petit de. See PuriT 

DE JUL LEVIIXE, LOUIS. 

JULIilEN, zhq'lyaN^ Adolphe (1845- ). 

A French musical critic, born in Paris. He was 
educated at the Lyc^e Charlemagne, studied 
law, and at the same time acquired a thorough 
knowledge of music and musical literature. In 
1869 he began to contribute to various French 
musical journals and in 1872 became feuille- 
tonist of the Frangats and subsequently of the 
Momteur Umversel Among his many impor- 
tant works are: La musxque et lea philosophea 
au XVIllbme at^cle (1873) ; Htatoire du theatre 
de Mme. de Pompadour (1874); La com6die a 
la oour de L&iiis XVI (1875); Qoethe et la 
muaique (1880): L*Op4ra secret au XV 111 erne 
sieole (1880); Richard Wagner, aa vie et sea 
ceuvrea (1886); Hector Berhoz (1888); Muai- 
mens d’aujourd^hui (1892; 2d series, 1894); 
Muaique (1896); Le romantxsme et VMiteur 
Rendnel (1897), Amoura d*op4ra au XVIIIcmc 
ai^cle (1909), Fantvn-Latour (1909); Erneat 
Reyer (1909) , Musiovena d^hter et d’aujourd'hui 
(1910). 

JUL'LUNDER. See Jalandhak. 

JULY. See Month 

JULY, Column of (Fr Colonne de jmllet), 
A fluted column of bronze, on the Place de la 
Bastille in Pans, dedicated on July 28, 1840, 
to the “French citizens who fought for the 
defense of the public liberties on the memo- 
rable days of the 27th, 28th, and 29th of July, 
1830.’’ The column rests on a round base of 
white marble Its square basement bears the 
inscription, a lion in relief by Barye, the ar- 
morial bearings of the city, and the dates of 
the conflicts. Four bands encircle the column, 
bearing the names of the 615 who fell in the 
Bevolution. Their remains, together with those 
of the victims of the revolution of 1848, are 
contained in the vaults beneath the column. 

JULY REVOLUTION. The revolution of 
July, 1830, in Pans which overthrew the Bour- 
bon dynasty and brought the house of Orleans 
in the person of Louis Philippe to the throne 
of France. The policy of reaction following the 
Restoration, under Louis XVIII (1814-24), had 
become triumphant under his successor, Charles 
X, the creature of the clerical faction and the 
extreme Royalists. A partial indemnity was 
paid to the nobles whose lands had been con- 
fiscated, the Jesuits were readmitted to France, 
education was put under clerical supervision, 
and severe measures were enacted against the 
lil^rty of the press. These acts naturally 
aroused popular discontent, but Charles X 
boldly challenged liberal opinion in the country 
by calling to the head of affairs Count Jules 
Polignac, noted as the most bigoted of the ad- 
visers of the King (Aug. 9, 1829). Karly in 
March, 1830, the French Chambers assembled, 
and the Lower House, in its answer to the 
speech from the throne, demanded the immedi- 
ate dismissal of the new ministers. Thereupon 
the Chambers were first prorogued for six 
months and then dissolved, but the new elec- 
tions only increased the strength of the opposi- 
tion. Suddenly, on July 26, a few days before 
the new legislature was to assemble, edicts 
were promulgated suspending the liberty of the 


press, declaring the elections null and void, and 
prescribing various changes in the franchise, 
which would have left little of self-government. 
The newspapers at once took up the challenge, 
and on July 27 there was some fighting in 
Paris. On the 28th the eastern section of Paris 
was filled with barricades; the insurgents took 
possession of the city hall and Notre Uame 
Cathedral and hoisted over them* the tricolor. 
In vain the royal troops, who were under the 
command of Marmont, captured the different 
barricades; new ones were immediately built. 
The soldiers, worn out with their exertions and 
the heat, fired upon from windows and pelted 
with everything imaginable, abandoned the east 
of Pans and retreated By July 29 the whole 
of Paris was in the hands of the insurrection- 
ists, who had as their leaders the veteran La- 
fayette and Laffitte, only then did Charles X 
withdraw his Ordinances But the adherents of 
the Duke of Orleans, Louis Philippe, demanded 
by means of placards posted everywhere that 
he should be made King. They had been long 
intriguing in secret under the leadership of 
Talleyrand, the old Minister of Napoleon I, 
who felt himself slighted by the Bourbons, whose 
restoration had to a great extent been his work. 
Now the Orleanists felt that their time had 
come, and late in the night of July 30 Louis 
Philippe arrived in Pans, and early the next 
morning was made lieutenant general of the 
realm. But the Orleanists, led by Adolphe 
Thiers and the banker Laffitte, were opposed by 
Lafayette, the commander of the restored Na- 
tional Guard, and the municipal committee, who 
were Republicans. Louis Philippe, however, 
won them over, and when Charles X, after ab- 
dicating in favor of his grandson, the Duke of 
Bordeaux, fled, the success of Louis Philippe 
was assured, and on August 7 the crown was 
voted to him by the Chambers. The July revo- 
lution was the work of the* middle classes, who 
were then moderate Royalists, and the work- 
ingmen of Pans, who were Republicans. The 
selection of Louis Philippe, the “Citizen King,” 
and the adoption of a constitution based upon a 
property suffrage excluding the laboring classes 
from voting marked a great triumph for the 
bourgeoisie or middle classes. See France. 

In other countries of Europe the July revo- 
lution caused serious disturbance. The first 
state to be influenced was Holland Belgium 
for some time before 1814 had been united to 
France, but by the Congress of Vienna it was 
given to Holland. The Belgians revolted against 
the Dutch in 1830 and succeeded in establishing 
their independence. (8ce Belgium ) In Poland 
there was a violent uprising against* Russian 
rule, which was sujipressed only after heavy 
fighting. (See Poland, Russia.) In some other 
states there were revolutionary movements on a 
somewhat smaller scale, for which see Germany; 
Italy Consult; Fyffe, History of Modern Eu- 
rope, vol. ii ( London, 1 886 ) , Lavisse and Ram- 
baud, Hiatoire gdndrale, vol. x (Paris, 1898) ; 
Seignobos, Political History of Europe since 1814 
(New York, 1899) , Robinson and Beard, De- 
velopment of Modern Europe (2 vols., Boston, 
1907-08) ; C. D. Hazen, Europe since 1815 (New 
York, 1911). 

JUM'BO. A famous African elephant of 
gigantic size, captured when young and at three 
years of age transferred from the Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris to the Royal Zoological Gardens 
in London. For 23 years the animal was a 
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great favorite with English children, and his 
purchase by P. T. Barnum in 1882 for $10,000 
provoked a general protest. The animal was 
with difficulty placed on a steamer and brought 
to America, where for three years he formed 
one of the chief attractions of Barnum’s circus. 
He was killed in 1885 while crossing a railroad 
track in Canada. Jumbo was 11 feet, 6 inches 
in height and weighed 6 tons. His skeleton 
is preserved in the Smithsonian Institution in 
i: j\ ■" and his skin is mounted and stands 
■ ItM! !i ‘ Museum at Tufts College 

JtJMEL, Eliza. See Burb, Aabon. 

JUMET, zhoo'ma'. A town of Hainault, Bel- 
gium, 3 miles north-northwest of Charleroi, of 
which it is an important industrial suburb 
(Map. Belgium, C 4). It has extensive coal 
mines, iron furnaces, glii-.- iiiak iiiir and other 
manufacturing establishments. Pop., 1900, 
25,937, 1910, 27,956. 

JUMILLA, lioo-me'lyA. A town of the Piov- 
mce of Murcia, Spain, situated on the river Juft, 
about 37 miles northwest of Murcia (Map 
Spain, E 3). It is built at the foot of a lull 
on which are the ruins of a castle, and it has 
two handsome churches in Corinthian and Ionic 
architecture. The vine is well cultivated in the 
vicinity, and the town has some manufactures 
of soap and brandy. Pop, 1887, 14,334, 1900, 
15,868; 1910, 17,467 

JUMHOOC A town of British India. See 
Jammu. 

JUM'NA, or JAMNA, lum'na (Skt. Va- 
muna) A river in India, the principal tributary 
of the upper Ganges, rising among the Jumnotri 
peaks in the Western Himalayas, at an altitude 
of about 11,000 fe(^t. It flows at first south »ml 
then southeast through Agra, emptying into 
the Ganges at Allahabad Its length is about 
860 miles, and it receives a number of large 
tributaries, chiefly from the right, among which 
are the Chumbul, the Betwa, and the Ken The 
traflic is slight, carrying timber on the upper 
reaches and stone, grain, and cotton on the 
lower Above Agra during the hot season the 
river dwindles, owing to the Eastern and West- 
ern Jumna canals, which are fed by its waters 
and are used by light river craft and for pur- 
poses of irrigation Both of them rejoin the 
Jumna at Delhi In the upper half of its course 
the Jumna occupies a more prominent position 
than the Ganges itself, both liistorically and 
politically It was the first to obstruct the 
path of every early invader from the north- 
west; hence on its banks were built Agra and 
Delhi, the two capitals of the Moslem conquerors 
of India 

JUMONVILLE, zhu'mdN'vM^ N. Coulon de 
(1725-54) A French officer who fought in 
Canada He joined his brother, a captain, in 
New France, and was himself the ensign in 
command of a scouting party of 35 men sent out 
from Fort Duquesne, the new post built by the 
French at the head of the Ohio River, to spy 
upon and if possible warn off an English expedi- 
tion under Washington. The French and Eng- 
lish were still nominally at peace, but these two 
parties had a skirmish in the woods (1754), in 
which Jumonville was killed, and this trifling 
engagement was the opening of the French and 
Indian War. 

JUMPEBS. A name given to certain Welsh 
Methodists, who indulged in leaping, dancing, 
and other bodily agitations in connection with 
t^ir religious worship, citing in support of 


their practice such passages as 2 Sam. vi. 16; 
Luke i. 41; Acts lii. 8. They are said to have 
originated in the congregations of Whitefield 
about 1760 and to have had followers among 
the Quakers and Irvingites. They were also 
called Barkers, because they accompanied the 
leaping and dancing with groans and incoherent 
utterances. Discountenanced in England, they 
emigrated to the United States Consult Evans, 
Sketch of the Denominations of the Chnsttan 
World (London, 1811), and Tyerman, Life of 
John Weslei/f vol ii (ib., 1870). — The name 
Jumpers is also given tti a Russian fanatical sect 
whose alleged religious services consist in ex- 
traordinary leaping and are accompanied with 
physical exercises. Consult Heard, The Russian 
Church and Russian Dissent (London, 1887). 

JUMPING BEAN. Tlie seed of any one of 
s€‘veial euphorbiaceous plants, including Sehas- 
tiama hit ocularis^ Schastiama palmerif Sehas- 
iiania pringlei^ and Colliguaja odortfera (or 
Croton colhgua^a) j when infested by the full- 
grown laiva of a small gray tortricid moth 
{Carparapsa sa I titans) , The seeds are some- 
what triangular and not only roll from side to 
side hut move by jerks and jumps The move- 
ments aie produced by a plump whitish larva 
wliieh occupies about one-fifth of the interior, 
the seed in fact being but a hollow shell lined 
with silk which the larva has spun Late in 
the winter the larva cuts a circulai door through 
the seed, sticngthens it with silk amf transforms 
to pupa, the motli soon afterward pushing its 
way through the prepared door The larva of 
another moth {Oraphohtha sebasUantee) infests 
the se<‘ds of SebasUania palmen and produces 
similar movements These plants and insects 
are natives of Central and South America, and 
the imported seeds are frequently called Mexi- 
can jumping beans and in the southwestern 
United States broncho beans 
JUMPING FISH. See Mudskipper 
JUMPING FROG OF CALAVERAS, The 
Celebrated A sketch by Mark Twain (1867), 
written for the Californian It was his first 
work to attract wide attention 

JUMPING HARE. A South African rodent 
(Pedetes caffer), the springhaas of the Dutch 
colonists, winch is placed near the jerboas in 
systems of zoology, but considerably differs from 
them in that it is larger — as big as a rabbit. 
It 18 the sole representative of the family 
Pedetidoe Tlie head much resembles that of a 
hare, although the ears are shorter; the form 
of the body is also like that of a hare, but the 
lurid legs are very long and strong, like those 
of a kangaroo, and the toes both of fore and 
hind feet are armed with great claws. Its 
powers of leaping are extraordinary; it clears 
20 or 30 feet at a bound and can make faster 
time up a slope than down. Three or four 
young are born at a time. Night is the time 
of activity, and it makes mischievous inroads 
oil fields and gardens. Its flesh is eaten. 

JUMPING MOUSE. One of the most com- 
mon, intciestiiig. and widespread of North 
American wild mice {Zapus hudsonius), scien- 
tifically regarded as a jerboa (See Jerboa, 
and Piate of Mice and Jerboas.) It takes its 
name — also that of kangaroo mouse— -from the 
long and strong hind legs and its habit of run- 
ning m long leaps. H inhabits brushy places 
by preference and lays up no store in winter, 
but constructs a warm, ball-like nest, placed in 
some thick bush or often within an abandoned 
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bird’s nest, where it hibernates during the cold 
months in a dormancy more profound than that 
oi any other American animal. It is a yellowish- 
grizzle color above and white underneath and 
has a very long tail. It is limited to the 
eastern half of the United States, but similar 
species exist in western North America and in 
Europe. 

JXTMPINa PIiAMTT LOUSE. An hemipter- 
ous insect of the family Psyllidie, distinguished 
from the true aphids by the swollen hind thighs, 
giving this insect its power as a juniper, by 
the two-jointed feet, and by antennie with eight 
or nine joints. Many of the species live ex- 
pbsed upon the leaves of trees and plants, like 
the pear tree Psylla, while others form galls in 
whicn they live, such as several of the species 
which feed upon the haokberry. Most of the 
jumping plant lice secrete quantities of honey- 
dew (q.v.). The eggs of Psylla pyrtcola (and 
probably of many other species) are attached to 
a leaf by a short arm, and each has a long hair- 
like stalk projecting from its end. There are 
several generations each year, and the adults 
hibernate. 

JUMPING SHBEW. An African shrew of 
the family Macroscelidte, so called because of 
the large hind legs and leaping method of pro- 
gression. The group are also known as elephant 
shrews (q.v.). The family is represented in 
all parts of Africa, but not elsewhere, and the 
most remarkable species are those of the South 
African genus Rhynchocyorij some of which 
reach a length of 8 inches, besides the long, 
scaly tail. Their noses are prolonged into tubu- 
lar nostrils almost as flexible as the trunk of an 
elephant. They inhabit dry, rocky places, are 
not numerous, and little is known of their 
habits 

JUMPING SPIDERS. Any of the medium- 
sized spiders with short legs of the family At- 
tidae. They capture their prey by leaping upon 
it. Many of them are brightly colored and live 
in open places among the tops of low plants. 
They walk backward or sidewise as well as for- 
ward, and some of them jump great distances. 
They do not spin webs, but some of the species 
fix a thread to the point from which they leap, 
so that, should they miss their aim, they will 
not fall far. Some of the species are very com- 
mon and may be seen hunting on foliage, bmces, 
or on almost any exposed surface. Consult: 
H. C. McCook, A mertcan Spiders and their Spin- 
ning Work (3 vols., Philadelphia, 1889-93); 
J. H. Emerton, Common Spiders (Boston, 1902) ; 
J. H. Comstock, The Spider Booh (New York, 
1912). 

JUNAGABH, |oo'nA-gflr'. A native Gujarat 
state of the Kathiawar Peninsula, Presidency of 
Bombay, India. Area, 3284 square miles Pop., 
1901, 395,428; 1911, 434,122. The surface gen- 
erally is level, diversified to the north by the 
Oimar Hills, with a maximum altitude of 3606 
feet. Cotton, sugar cane, and cereals are culti- 
vated. The Gir district contains about 1200 
square miles of forest land. Junagarh ranks 
as a first-class native state, and its alliance 
with Great Britain dates from 1808, when the 
then chief agreed with the Bombay government 
to oppose piracy and allow free commerce with 
British vessels on the payment of stipulated 
dutieM ('apitiil. Junagarh -q.v.). 

JUNAGARH, jo7»'n.i-gftr'. The capital of 
a native Gujarat Btate of the same name in the 
Bomtmy Presidency, India. It is situated on 


the Rajputana Railway, 46 miles north of Vera- 
wnl, on the Arabian Sea. In the midst of the 
big-game grounds of the Girnar and Datar Hills, 
its site is very picturesque. Its royal tombs, 
Buddhist caves, also the Uparkot, an ancient 
citadel of the great Asoka (250 n.o.), and the 
town fortifications, built in 1472, are )'.Tch'cr- 
ically interesting. The modern buildings in- 
clude the Nawab’s palace, the College of Arts 
(built in 1900), a hospital, a library and mu- 
seum, and fine modern shops and stores. Pop., 
1901, 34,261; 1911, 36,413. Consult Burgess, 
The Antiquities of Cutch and Kathiawar (Lon- 
don, 1887). 

JUN'CO (Neo-Lat., of uncertain derivation). 
The generic and now the popular name for the 
so-called “black” snowbirds of the United States 
familiar in winter. Half a dozen species are 
named, besides almost three times as many sub- 
species, all of which intergrade with one an- 
other in a most perplexing manner One well- 
marked species {Jmwo hyemahs) belongs to 
the eastern United States, but all the others 
are residents of the mountainous portions of 
Mexico and the western United States. All are 
small finches, dark slate or ashy above and 
more or less white below and the beaks white. 
The nests are built on or near the ground, of 
grasses, mosses, and rootlets, and are often 
lined with hairs. The eggs are from four to five 
in number, bluish white, speckled at the larger 
end with blown. The common jimco of the East 
is grayish slate color on the head, back, throat, 
and breast, and pure white on the belly, the 
contra^st between the two colors being very 
sharp; the two outer tail feathers are white 
and are conspicuous w^hen the bird flies It is a 
common winter visitor as far south as the Gulf 
of Mexico, and a summer resident from northern 
New York and- Minnesota northward and in the 
mountains as far south as the Carolinas. It 
breeds in a nest on the ground, hidden among 
thickets See Plate of Sparrows. 

JUNCOS, hooo'kds. A town in the eastern 
part of Porto Rico (Map: Porto Kico, F 2). It 
has a hospital, good schools, and electric lights. 
The principal products of the district are sugar 
cane, tobacco, and tropical fruits, the chief in- 
dustry IS the manufacture of sugar. Pop., 1910, 
(municipal) 11,692, (urban) 4141. 

JUNCTION CITY. A city and the county 
seat of Geary Co , Kans., 72 miles by rail west 
of Topeka, at the confluence of the Smoky Hill 
and Republican rivers, which here unite in the 
Kansas River, on the Union Pacific and the 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas railroads (Map: 
Kansas, F 4). It is a shipping point for grain, 
flour, live stock, crushed rock and sand, and 
produce from the surrounding country, and has 
extensive limestone quarries, boot and shot?, 
glove, cigar, candy, sheet-metal, cement-block 
and harness factories, flour mills, lumber yards, 
etc. Fort Riley (q.v.), a large . i '.inerii 
military post, is 3 miles east of the \ I 'h 

city owns and operates its water works. Junc- 
tion City was settled in 1858, was chartered as 
a city the following year, and adopted the 
commission form of government in 1911. Pop., 
1900, 4695; 1910, 5698. 

JUNE. See Calendar. 

JUNE, Jennie. The pseudonym of the Amer- 
ican writer Jane Cunningham Croly (q.v.). 

JUNEAU, j5<5'n6. The capital of Alaska, 100 
miles north by east of Sitka, on Gastineau Chan- 
nel, opposite Douglas Island (Map: Alaskf, 
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N 6). It is the Beat of the Territorial Legis- 
lature and courts and Federal officials and is 
^ far the most important city of south Alaska. 
The population was 1645 in 1910, but more than 
5000 permanent white inhabitants were then in 
the city and its immediate vicinity. The popu- 
lation of the city in 1914 was estimated at 4000. 
Juneau is modern as to its chuiches, schools, hos- 
pitals, newspapers, fire department, police, drain- 
age, water works, telephonic, telogi aphic, and 
electric services. Its banks, assay office, trading 
and manufacturing facilities, make it the com- 
mercial and supply depot for adjacent mining 
camps, and it is the transportation centre of 
south Alaska, steamship lines connecting it with 
Seattle, Sitka, .^kiigu.i\ and all ports of the 
Copper River, Prm«<* \\ illiain Sound, Cook Inlet, 
and Unalaska regions. More than $60,000,000 of 
gold have already been mined from the region 
in and about Juneau, principally from the 
famous Treadwell mines, and experts consider 
that extensions and developments will make it 
the centre of th(' most productive areas of gold 
yields m North America. Consult A. W. Greely, 
Hand' Book of Alaska (New York, 1914), 

JTJWEAU, IjAUKENt Solomon (1793-1856). 

An American pioneer, founder of Milwaukee, 
Wis. Born at L’Assuraption Parish, near Mont- 
real, Canada, Aug. 9, 1793, he early went to 
Green Bay, then a point of iinjiortance, and on 
Sept 14, 1818, settled at Milwaukee as an In- 
dian trader. lie served as agent of the Ameri- 
can Fur Company and w^as the trusted friepd 
of John Jacob Astor and Ramsay Crooks of 
that great monopoly 'R’ . ■' T ■ „ i was the 

first white man to ' ^ in Mil- 

waukee, numerous temporary settlers had pre- 
ceded him. Among them was Jean Baptiste 
Mirandeau, a gunsmith, who took up residence 
about 1790. To Mirandeaii cession was made 
by the Indians of a large tract of land previ- 
ous to its transfer to the United States govern- 
ment by treaty. Mirandeaids death occurred in 
March, 1819, when his affairs were yet unset- 
tled, and Juneau olitaiiied possession of the 
original Indian grant He caused to be exe- 
cuted the first survey of the village, promoted 
the building of its first bridge, and was its first 
postmaster and president. In 1846 he was 
elected first mayor of the city. With Morgan L 
Martin, he donated the ground for the first pub- 
lic square m Milwaukee, and upon it was built 
the first courthouse in Wisconsin Unskilled in 
financial matters, he afterward lost possession 
of his lands and the wealth thereby represented. 

He died Nov. 14, 1856. Juneau had 16 children, 
whose descendants are widely scattered. A 
bronze statue of him (unveiled July 6, 1887) 
is in Juneau Park, Milwaukee, overlooking Lake 
Michigan. 

JUNE BEETLE. A name in the southern 
United States for a green and brown cetonian 
beetle {Allorhtna mtida), also known as fig 
eater. The term is also occasionally applied 
in the North to the scarabacoid beetles of 
the genus Lachnosternaf which, however, are 
more properly called May beetles. (See June 
Bug.) The June beetle is a native of the 
southern and central United States and in its 
adult condition feeds upon ripe figs, peaches, 
pears, plums, and small fruits, such as rasp- 
berries and blackberries. It also feeds occasion- 
ally on ears of corn and sucks tlie sap exuding 
from wounds in the branches of trees. It is 
nearly as beautiful in color as some of the me- 
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tallio Brazilian beetles which have been used in 
jewelry and is a favorite plaything with chil- 
dren, who tie strings to the body and let the 
beetles fiy with a humming noise. In its larval 
condition it is a white grub, closely resembling 
the white grubs of the Northern States, but is 
not nearly so injurious. The white grubs of the 
June beetle live at or below the surface of the 
ground, and frequently occur in countless 
numbers in grass lawns, in strawberry and 
celery beds, and everywhere where the soil is 
very rich and the vegetation is vigorous. It is 
doubtful, however, whether they do any serious 
damage. Tlieir normal food is decaying vege- 
tation — soil humus. They may occasionally cut 
off the root of a plant, but are surely not espe- 
cially injurious in grass lands, although of some 
damage to celery by soiling the stalks. Where 
June beetles are numerous and are damaging 
ripe fruit, they may be attracted in numbers to 
a little heap of spoiled fruit which has been 
sprinkled with Paris green and thus may be 
destroyed. 

JUNE BEBBY. A North American edible 
fruit and the tree named from it. See Amelan- 
cinER, Stiadbush. 

JUNE BUG, or MAY BEETLE. Any one 

of tlie large, clumsy searabseoid beetles of the 
genus Lachnosterna, common m the United 
States The adult beetles often do considerable 
damage to the foliage of young fruit and shade 
trees, swarming after dark and feeding upon 
the young leaves, especially in the months of 
May and June. They are commonly attracted 
to la . j kj’ I ,Mid are familiar objects in houses 
m I during early summer, buzzing 

about the light and white walls and frequently 
falling to the floor The larvai are large white 
grubs which live beneath the surface of the soil 
and damage the roots of grasses and other 
plants. When numerous, they are very injuri- 
ous to the sod of lawns and meadows, cutting 
off the roots )ust below the surface of the 
ground, so that a close sod may be rolled up 
like a carpet. The best remedy against the 
larvie consists in washing a dilute kerosene 
soap emulsion down into the ground, and for 
the adultb in attracting them to lights placed 
over pans conl.imiiig kerosene. 

JUNE GBASS A meadow grass especially 
valuable for limestone soils. >See Blue Gbass. 

JUNG, zhilN, Henri Fi^lix Theodore (1833- 
96). A French general and writer upon mili- 
tary subjects, bom in Paris. He was educated 
at 8aint-Cyr, entered the artillery in 1853, and 
spent the next five years in Africa. After tak- 
ing part in the campaign in Italy, where he was 
awarded the cross of the Legion of Honor for 
gallantry at Solfenno, he entered the council of 
the War Minister Lebceuf (1869), but returned 
to active service during the Franco-Prussian 
War, rose in his profession till he became briga- 
dier general in 1887, and was appointed Gov- 
ernor of Dunkirk, but retired in 1891. In 1895 
he became director of the Interm^diaire des 
Chercheurs et des Curieux. His publications, 
under his own name or the pen name of Mus- 
tapha, include a number of works upon the 
science of war f are, ^ such as Le d^pot de la guerre 
(1872) and La r^jpuhlique et I’arm^e (1892), as 
well as La vSrtt^ mr le masque de fer (1873) ; 
France et Rome (1874) ; Bonaparte et son temps 
(1880-81); Limen Bonaparte et ses m^moires 
(1882-83); and a biography of Pubois^Crano^ 
( 1884 ). 
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TOKO, yvng, JXTNGB, or JXTN- 

GltrS^ y^io'gl-ya, JoACHIM (1587-1657). A 
German mathematician and naturalist, born at 
Liibeck. He was educated at Rostock, was pro> 
feasor of mathematics at Giessen in 1609-14, 
obtained his doctorate in medicine at Padua in 
1618, and became professor of mathematics at 
Rostock in 1625. In 1628 he was appointed 
rector of the Hamburg Johanneum and resigned 
the post in 1640. In natural science he con- 
cerned himself with physics and more particu- 
larly with entomology and botany. He was the 
first to attempt a classification of plants by 
genera and species and antedated Linnaeus in a 
scheme of nomenclature. After long neglect at- 
tention was called to him by Goethe. His chief 
work is his Doxoscoptce Phystcw Mtnoris^ seu 
Isagoge Physica Dowoscopta, in qua Proecipu(B 
Opiniones in Physica passim Receptee ^ Breviter 
Quidem sed Accuratissime Ewaminantur (1662). 
Consult* Martini Fogelii Memoria J. Jungu 
(Hamburg, 1057); Goethes Fragmente uher 
Jimgius (Stuttgart and Tlibingon, 1850) ; Av^- 
Lallemant, Des Dr. Jungius' Brief wechsel (Lu- 
beck, 1863); id., Das Lehen des Dr. Jungtus 
(Breslau, 1882). 

JUNG, Johann Heinbich (1740-1817). See 
Juno-Stillino, Johann Heinrich 

JUNG, jiing. Sir Sai.ar (1829-83). An East 
Indian prince, Premier of the Deccan from 1853. 
For more than a century his family had occu- 
pied the highest positions of state, and Salar 
began his official career as assistant and suc- 
cessor to his uncle. Ho found civil and military 
affairs in a most disordeily condition when he 
came into power, but he succeeded in reorganiz- 
ing them, and by keeping Hyderabad quiet dur- 
ing the mutiny he saved the dominion from an- 
nexation to British India, except the Province 
of Berar, which the Nizam had given up in re- 
turn for the English gold granted to pay his 
own troops He was made Knight Grand (^m- 
mander of the Star of India, and visited Eng- 
land in 1876 

JUNG BAHADUR, ba-hrd^^, Sir, Mahara- 
jah (1816-77). An East Indian ruler In 1843 
he became general and chief judge of Nepal 
under the premiership of his uncle, Matabar 
Singh; and he was a member of the succee^ding 
ministry of Fateh Jung. In 1846 Jung Bahadur 
was appointed Prime Minister of Nepal, De- 
spite many attempts to assassinate him, he re- 
mained m office, and his power was well-nigh 
absolute, for the rani (who had first plotted his 
murder) and the rajah fled the country. Jung 
Bahadur visited England in 1850; he reformed 
the penal code of Nepal and ' ■ ■ • Indian 
mutiny of 1857-58 supported i • 5 - For 

his services he was knighted and was honored 
with a visit from the Prince of Wales in 1876, 
and concessions of territory were made to 
Nepal. 

JUNGBUNZLAU, yyng-bYnts'lou. A town 
of Bohemia, situated on a cliff above the Iser, 
31 miles northeast of Prague (Map: Austria, 
D 1 ) . The old and new towns and two suburbs 
contain an old and a new town hall, a castle 
built in the tenth century by Boleslas II (now 
used as barracks), four old churches, a hospital, 
a museum, a Piarist college, a Gymnasium, a 
trade and an agricultural school. The town 
manufactures earthenware, glass, woolens, tex- 
tiles, car wheels, candles, starch, spirits, and 
soap. Pop., 1900, 13,500; 1910, 16,337. 

TONGEBICANNIADBS. 8ee HEPATiCiB. 


JUNGFRAU, yclong'fron (Ger., maiden). A 
pyramidal peak of the Finsteraarhorn group in 
the Bernese Alps, Switzerland, situated on the 
south boundary of the Canton of Bern, 8 miles 
west of the Finsteraarhorn (Map: Switzerland, 
B 2). Its height is 13,670 feet, and it falls 
steeply on the north and east, its slender and 
majestic form, and the pure whiteness of the 
snow with which it is covered, having given it 
its name. It was first ascended in 1811 by 
Swiss. In recent years the ascent has been made 
frequently The construction of an electric 
rack-and-pinion road to the summit has been in 
progress since 1897, and the tunnel station of 
Tijngfniiij<*<*h (11,340 feet) was opened in 1912 
J he remaining distance to the summit is de- 
signed to be by lift 

JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS, y\ing'frou 
f6n 6rT&'aN', Die (Ger., The Maid of Orleans). 
A noted romantic tragedy by Schiller, completed 
in 1801. 

JUNGHANS, yijngTians, Sophie (1845- 
1907) A German novelist, born at Cassel 
She was well educat(‘d, lived some years in 
England and Italy, and in 1877 married Joseph 
Schuhmann, a professor at Rome, from whom 
she separated in 1880 She had written and 
published poetry and tales from 1869 to 1873, 
but did not become generally known until 1876 
when KathCf Oesclnchte eines modernen Mad 
vhenSy appeared. Her other works in the same 
genre include Hans Eclcherg (1878), an his 
teyical novel of the Thirty Years’ War; Dt( 
Erlnn wider WiUen (1881); Die Gaste dei 
Madame Santincs (1884) ; Der Bergrat (1888) ; 
Zioei Brtlder (1889); Zu rechter Zeit (1892); 
Um das Gluck (1896) , Junge Leiden (1900) , 
Hymen (1902), Wisel (1908), Qelubde (1908); 
Der geranbte Schleicr (1910). 

JUNGHUHN, yijng'hdon, Franz Wilhelm 
(1812-64) A German physician and natural 
1 st, boin at Mansfeld He studied medicine 
botany, and geology at Halle and Berlin; com 
menced his professional career as a surgeon 11 
the Prussian army, afterward joined the Frenel 
forces III Mtrer la as a sanitary officer, anr 
finally iii Java In the latter eountrj 

he made valuable researches into the geological 
geographical, and botanical resourct's of tin 
land, and his published works on the subjed 
are highly prized He visited Holland fron 
1849 to 1855, but returned to Batavia, when 
he died His principal works include Java 
seine (iestalty Pfianzendecke und innere Bauar 
(4 vols., 1850-54), and Die Battalander in 8u 
matra (1847). A description of his collectioi 
of fossil plants, Plantm Junghuhniance {1851 
et seq.), was undertaken by several naturalists 

JUNGIUS, yvi/gl-i;i8 See Jung, Joachim. 

JUNGLE (Hindi jdngaJy from Skt. jdngala 
desert). A term employed to designate tbos< 
often almost impassable thiejeets of trees, shrubs 
and reeds which abound generally upon swampi 
land in many parts of India, and particularb 
in the unhealthful tract called Terai or Tarayani 
along the southern base of the Himalayas, an( 
in the Sunderbunds at the mouth of the Ganges 
The jungle flora and fauna are very peculiar 
tigers and other beasts of prey, elephants, boars 
deer, monkeys, and other quadrupeds, 'witl 
gigantic snakes, are found in great numbers ii 
these thickets. The moisture and heat carry 1 
tropical vegetation beyond its usual limit 
northward to the lower valleys of the Himalaya 

JUNGLE BOOK, The. Stories for children 
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by Rudyard Kipling, published in Saint Nicho- 
lae, and collected in two volumes in 1894 and 
1896. 

JUNGLE CAT, or CHAUS, ka'iis. A well- 
known wild cat {Felisy or Chaus, cha/us) of 
India, met with m all forested parts from Cey- 
lon to an elevation of 8000 feet on the Hima- 
layas. It is about 26 inches long and has a 
tail 9 or 10 inches long In color it is yellow- 
ish gray, more or less dark and unspotted, and 
becoming reddish on the sides of the neck and 
abdomen; a dark stripe runs from the eyes to 
the muzzle, and there are obscure bars on the 
limbs and tail , the ears are reddish black 
outside, white inside, and slightly tufted. A 
whitish-brown spotted cat {FeUs ornata) of 
the same region is sometimes called the “ornate 
jungle cat ’’ Both species interbreed with 
domestic cats. 8ee Cat, and Plate of Wild 
Cats. 

JUNGLE FEVER. Pernicious malarial 
fever of the East Indian jungles. It was prob- 
ably first named and described by V" 
nists in India, who fell victims t( i' I 
fever is a tropical malaria due to infection 
with the aestivo-autumnal parasite Travelers 
or new residents are more likely to suffer from 
it than natives. Its symptoms are grave pros- 
tration, impaired memory, somnolence, severe 
headache, disturbed. vision, stupor, and delirium, 
with a fever of intermittent type. Fatal col- 
lapse may occur in three days; or the fever may 
cease in a few hours, or a second and third 
attack may follow. Quinine is the most suc- 
cessful drug in the treatment of jungle fever. 
See Malaria 

JUNGLE FOWL. A typical gallinaceous 
bird of the East Indian genus Callus, regarded 
as the source of our domestic fowls Four spe- 
cies are known — one {Callus vartus) in Java 
and the islands eastward, another {Callus 
lafayetti) in Ceylon, a third, the “gray” {Cal- 
lus sonnerati) , and fourtli, the red jungle fowl 
{Callus hankiva, or gallus) of northern India 
and eastward to Cochin-China and the Malay 
Peninsula Tlic wild birds have been introduced 
into Hainan, Java, the Philippines, and else- 
where. This species strongly resembles in plum- 
age the modern black-breasted game fowl, and 
this IS especially true of the variety found in 
the Malay Peninsula, where, according to tradi- 
tion, fowls were first domesticated From that 
country, it is believed, they were taken to 
China and domesticated, thereby forming the 
original barnyard poultry These wild game 
fowls live in the forests, not gregariously, but 
in pairs or small parties, but often come out 
to feed in cultivated fields and show themselves 
strong fliers and fast runners. They eat almost 
everything, and their flesh is excellent. The 
crow of the cock is short and broken, like that 
of some bantams, but the cackling and clucking 
of the hens are similar to those of domestic 
fowls. Four to seven white eggs are laid in a 
hollow scratched out at the base of a tree or 
under a bush. 

JUNGLE GHAU, or Ox. A variety of the 
gayal (qv.), inhabiting Sylhet and other moun- 
tainous parts of the northeast of India. 

JUNGLE SHEEP. A sportsman^s name for 
the goatlike animal of the Himalayan region 
{Henvitragus hylocrius). It is called worri-atu 
by the Tamils and Mlgiri ibex by English 
sportsmen. 

JUNGHANN, yvng'man, Jozkf Jakob 


( 1773-1847 ) A Czech piiilologist. born at Hud- 
litz, Bohemia. He studied philosophy and law 
in Prague, taught at the Gymnasium at Leit- 
meritz from 1799 to 1815, and thereafter at the 
Altstftdter Gymnasium m Prague, of which he 
was rector from 1835 until 1846, when he re- 
tired. He contributed greatly to the revival 
of the Czech national sentiment and especially 
to the intellectual reawakening of his people 
after a protracted period of inactivity. In 
order to demonstrate the capabilities of the 
Czech tongue, he first undertook the translation 
of some masterpieces of foreign literatures, the 
most notable of which was that of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, begun in 1800 and published in 
1811. This was followed by Chateaubriand’s 
Atala (1805), Goethe’s Hermemn und Dorothea, 
and others. These works may be considered to 
have laid the foundation of the modern Czech 
literary style With Johann Presl he founded 
in 1821 the Krok, the first scientific periodical 
in the Czech language. His next important 
work was a History of the Czech Literature and 
Language (1825), but the crowning eflfort of 
Ills life was the monumental Slovnik CeskonA- 
meoky (1835-39), a complete dictionary of the 
Czech language, for whicli he had collected the 
material for more than 30 years This work is 
most important for the comparative philologist. 
Ills Memoirs were published posthumously. 

JUNG-STILLING, yun^-shtll'ing, Johann 
Heinrich (1740-1817). A German author, bom 
at Grund in Westphalia His original name 
was Jung. He was a charcoal burner, then 
a tailor’s apprentice, and in 1770 went to Stross- 
burg to study medicine. There he became 
acquainted with Goethe. He practiced at Elber- 
feld till 1778, achieving renown by his opera- 
tions for the removal of cataract, and taught 
political economy at Kaiserslautern, Heidelberg, 
and Marburg He was pensioned by tlie Grand 
Duke of Baden and made Privy Councilor. His 
most important work is his mystic autobiography, 
which appeared in a series of five works: Hein- 
rtch Stillings Jugend (1877) , H S. Junglmgs- 
jahre (1778); B. S Wanderschaft (1778); 
H S. hausliohes Lehen (1789) , H, S. Lehrjahre 
(1804) These appeared in revised form under 
the title, Heinrich Stillings Lehen, eine wahre 
Ceschichte (5 vols., 1806). His grandson 
Schwarz added the volume Heinrich Stillings 
Alter (1817). His other works are the novels: 
Ceschichte des Berm von Morgenthwu (1779), 
Ceschichte Florentine von Fahlendom (1781- 
83), and Erzhhlungen (1814-15) ; and on purely 
mystical subjects: Theobald (1784-85; in Eng- 
lish, 1846), Theorie der Geisterkunde (1808; 
in English, 1834), and Scenen aus dem Geister- 
reiche (1797-1801). His collected works were 
published at Stuttgart (15 vols., 1836-39). 
Consult Petersen, Jung-8 tilling (Copenhagen, 
1890), and Gkiethe, Dichtung und Wahrheit (4 
vols., Weimar, 1811-14). 

JUNLATA^ jWnl-Wk, A borough in Blair 
Co., Pa., 1 mile north of Altoona, on the Penn- 
sylvania Company Railroad (Map: Pennsyl- 
vania, E 6) It has railroad repair shops and 
silk mills. Jimiata is governed by a council 
and burgess. Tlie water works are owned by 
the borough. Pop,, 1900, 1709; 1910, 6285. 

JUNIATA COLLEGE. A coeducational in- 
stitution of higher learning at Huntingdon, Pa., 
founded under the auspices of the church of the 
Brethren (Bunkers) in 1876 The college began 
with three students and one teacher in two 
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xonM rooms. It now occupies a oauipus of i 
2d acres, with eight substantial buildings of < 
biiek and stone. In the college proper there is < 
a four-year course, leading to the degree of ] 
bachelor of arts. It has also a preparatory 
course, a School of Education, and schools of : 
Bible, Music, and Business. The institution ^ 
places emphasis on the religious side of educa- ] 
tion and exercises a careful supervision over - 
its students. It had, in 1914, 422 students and i 
22 instructors. The endowment in 1914 was ^ 
$185,000, and the college property was valued < 
at $250,000, The library contained 26,000 vol- < 
umes and 4000 pamphlets. The president in , 
1914 was I. H. Brumbaugh, A.M. i 

anonnATA biveb. a river of Pennsyl- ’ 
vania, and the principal tributary of the Sus- 
quehanna below the West Branch (Map: Penn- < 
sylvania, F 6). It has its sources in Bedford, ] 
Blair, and Somerset counties, the chief of its 
head streams being the Frankstown and the i 
Raystown branches, both of which, like the main j 
stream, flow through much wild and beautiful ^ 
country. Its course, which is exceedingly sinu- ' 
ous,. is generally northeast and then east until i 
it enters the Susquehanna at Duncan’s Island, < 
about 13 miles northwest of Harrisburg. Its 
total length is about 200 miles, and its average 
fall 31/3 feet to the mile. Consult Hoyt and An- 
derson, Hydrography of the SusqtwJmnna River 
Drainage Basin, United States Geological Sur- 
vey, Water Supply and Irrigation Paper No. 109 
(Washington, 1906 

JUNIL'IIJS. A bishop of Africa, who flour- 
lished in the sixth century. He was the autlior 
of Instituta Hegularia Divi/nce Legis {c.560), 
one of the earliest introductions to the sacred 
writings. Junilius himself claimed no original- 
ity, but in the introduction to the work stated 
that he was indebted for the greater part of its 
contents to a certain Paulus of Persia, supposed 
to have been Paulus of Bassora, who afterward 
became Metropolitan of Nisibis. In this work, 
which is generally called De Partibus Divinop 
hegie, Junilius does not enumerate the Chroni- 
cles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Job, Judith, Esther, or 
the Maccabees among canonical books. Consult 
the edition by Kilm (Freiburg, 1880) ; Beeker, 
Daa System des Kirohenvaiera Junilius (Liibeck, 
1787) ; Kilm, Theodor von Mopsuestia und 
JumliusAfricawus (Freiburg, 1880). 

JirNlir, Hob-n5n' An inland department of 
Peru, bounded by the Department of Huanuco 
on the north, Cuzco on the east, Ayacucho and 
Huancavelica on the south, and Lima on the 
w^t (Map; Peru, B 6). Area, 23,347 square 
miles. One of the Andes ranges traverses the 
department through the centre and divides it 
into two parts — the western being elevated; 
the eastern lower and thickly wooded, known 
as the hot Montana. Agriculture is in a back- 
ward state, the chief products being cereals, 
sugar cane, and coffee. The mineral wealth 
consists of silver, copper, coal, and salt, but 
even the rich deposits of silver which are found 
in the Cerro de Pasco are neglected. A railroad 
connects the southern part of the province with 
Lima on the coast, and several extensions of 
this line have been projected, which will open 
communication with the eastern and northern 
departments. Pop. (est.), 394,000. Capital, 
Cerro dg Pasco (q*v. ) . 

or OKIErCHAyCOCBLA, ch6n'chl- 
Wchn. A lake in th© Department of Junto, 
1*^11, sitnated at an altitude of 13,000 feet. It 


is about 37 miles long and 7 miles wide and is 
drained by the Mantaro River. There are sev- 
eral towns on its shores, and small steamboats 
ply on it. 

JUON'IPEB (older forms gynypre, jeneper, 
from OF. geneivre, genoivre, It. ginepro, giu^ 
pero, from Lat. juniperus, funipirus, probably 
for junonipirua, Juno’s pear, from Juno, Juno 4* 
pirus, pear; also e^lained as being from ju- 
venis, young, and pirus, pear; hardly connected 
with parere, to produce), Juniperus. A genus 
of evergreen trees and shrubs belonging to the 
Coniferales, the largest order of gymnoaperms. 
Junipers number about 30 species, which occur in 
the mountains and extratropical regions of the 
whole Northern Hemisphere and constitute the 
largest genus of the tribe Cupressinese, a tribe 
distinguished among conifers by its cyclic (op- 
posite or whorled) leaves. While in the com- 
mon juniper (J. communis) the leaves are 
spreading needles, in many species the leaves 
appear as small, overlapping green scales, at- 
tached to the stem by one face (concrescent) . 
The stamens and carpels occur in different cones, 
and the two kinds of cones are usually upon 
different plants. A peculiarity of the junipers 
is that the small carpellate (seed-bearing) cone 
ripens fleshy, forming the so-called juniper berry, 
which of course is not a true berry. The com- 
mon juniper {Jumperua communis), common to 
northern high latitudes, rarely exceeds a height 
of 30 feet and in general is only a shrub from 
2 to 6 feet high. The abundant, round, bluish- 
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black currant-like fruit takes two years to 
ripen. On the shell of the nuts are three glands, 
which abound, especially before ripening, in an 
essential oil — oil of juniper — ^present cdso par- 
ticularly in the young wood. The wood is 
yellowish red, brownish in the heart, hard, and 
fragrant. When of sufficient size, it is much 
valued for turning and veneering. The dry 
twigs, roots, and berries are used for fumiga- 
tion. The berries, which have a strong and pe- 
culiar flavor, are much used for flavoring gin, 
which derives its name from them. They also 
enter into several medical preparations, beipg 
stimulant, sudorific, and diuretic. The bark of 
juniper may be made into ropes, and in some 
parts of the Highlands of Scotland the x^pots are 
woven into coarse baskets. Oil of jiimperi on 
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wMoh the medicinal properties of the plant de* 
pend, has a. specific gravity of 0.839. It is 
ohtoined by distilling the unripe fruit or the 
twigs with water. Six drops are a dose. Span- 
ish juniper {Juniperue owyoedrus) grows in 
arid situations in the countries around the 
Mediterranean Sea. From its fruit, which is 
about the size of a hazelnut, and its wood is 
procured an essential oil of disagreeable odor, 
called hutle de cade, which is used in veterinary 
practice, particularly as a cure for scab in 
sheep. Virginian juniper {Jumperua virgini- 
a/na)f^ the red cedar, or savin, of North Amer- 
ica, is a tree, often 60 to 100 feet high, of 
conical form, with horizontal branches and very 
small leaves. Its range is from Lake Champlain 
to the Gulf of Mexico in sandy or rocky places. 

It is often planted in pleasure gardens in Eu- 
rope. The berries are small and bright blue. 
The heart wood is of a beautiful red color, is 
valued by turners, coopers, etc., and is exten- 
sively used for making lead pencils. The wood 
is very resistant to decay and on this account 
is in demand for fence posts. There are often 
found on the branches gall-like hyjiertrophies 
called cedar apples, which are induced by one 
stage in the life history of the fungus causing 
apple rust. (See Apple, Disease^.) The Ber- 
muda cedar [Juniperus bermudtana) , a native 
of the* Bermudas, is a small tree, with very 
fragrant, reddish-brown wood, which is used for 
furniture, pencil making, etc., and also for lin- 
ing cabinets, its odor ’ acks of 

moths and other insec’ ■ ^ Moun- 

tains produce several species of juniper — trees 
of considerable size, beautiful appearance, and 
valuable wood. The Swedish juniper of our 
shrubberies is merely a variety of the common 
juniper. There are a number of other species of 
JumperuB of similar habit and use throughout 
the world, also many dwarf species that are 
procumbent or trailing. Among the larger tree 
forms are Jumperus chinensiSy Jumperus ex- 
celsa, and Jumperus recurva of Asia, Jumperus 
prooera of Abyssinia, and Jumperus cahfomxcay 
Jumperus occidentahs, and Jumperus mexicana 
of the western United States and Mexico. 
There are also numerous horticultural varieties 
in cultivation. 

JUNlPEBO, ii(>6-n6'p&-ro, Miguel Jost 
Serra (1713-84). A Franciscan missionary to 
the Indians of California. He was born on the 
island of Majorca in the Mediterranean, and 
when he became a priest (1730), he exchanged 
his baptismal name, Miguel Jos4 Serra, for the 
clerical one, Junipero At the age of 36 he 
sailed as a missionary to the Spanish colonies 
in America, and from 1750 until 1769 he min- 
istered to nomadic tribes of aborigines in Mex- 
ico. Upon the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
Lower California Father Junipero was ordered 
to take up their relinquished work, and while 
he was president of the California missions 
there were founded the missions of San Diego 
(1769), San Carlos (1770), San Antonio (1771), 
San Gabriel (1771), San Luis Obispo (1772), 
San Francisco (1776), San Juan Capistrano 
(1776), Santa Clara (1777), and San Buena- 
ventura (1782). He made many long and toil- 
some wilderness journeys to other stations, but 
his particular charge was the San Carlos Mis- 
sion at Monterey, and he had under him 16 
missionaries of the Order of St Francis, who 
by 1780 had converted more than 3000 Indians, 
instructed Hiem in the arts of peace, and per- 
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suaded them to give up their wanderings to 
form agricultural colonies around the different 
missions. These in turn required military sta- 
tions or presidios for their protection, and thus 
the settlement of California was begun. Father 
Junipero was buried in his own church at 
Monterey, now in ruins, and Father Palon, his 
assistant and successor, one of the three en^ 
thuBiasta who came out with him to Americai 
left behind an interesting memoir, called Vida 
de JutUpero, Consult: G. W. James, Old Mis- 
sions and Mission Indians of California (Los 
Angeles, 1895) ; B J. Clinch, California and its 
Missions, vol. ii (San Francisco, 1904) ; Zephy- 
rin Engelhardt, Missions and Missionaries of 
California, vol. ii, part i (ib, 1912); G. W. 
James, Old Franciscan Missions of California 
(Boston, 1913). 

JUNIUS, yoo'n^vs, Franctsous, the 
Younger (1689-1677). A Gorman pliilologist 
and antiquary. He was born at Ht‘idelberg, 
the son of Franciscus Junius the theologian. 
The family having removed to Leyden in 1692, 
he studied there under his brother-in-law, the 
celebrated philologist Gerhard Vossius In 1620 
he visited France and in 1621 went to England, 
where he was appointed librarian to the Earl of 
Arundel and held that office for 30 years, during 
which time he studied the Teutonic languages. 
His greatest work was his Glossarium Cothioum 
(1664-66), in five languages, the English por- 
tion of which has been issued separately as 
Etymologicum Anglicanum He also wrote De 
Pictura Veterum (1637), with an English trans- 
lation by himself, and published tin* first (Million 
of the Gothic Gospels of Ulfilas (1665), with a 
commentary Ho left his valuable manuscripts 
to the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

JUNIUS, jMn'yhs, Letters of. A famous 
series of 70 letters signed “Junius,” which ap- 
peared in a London newspaper, the Public Ad- 
vertiser, between Jan. 21, 1769, and Jan. 21, 
1772 The signature “Junius” had appeared for 
the first time on Nov. 21, 1768, when Grafton 
and Camden were assailed for their behavior 
towards Wilkes Revised by the author, the 
Letters were reprinted March 3, 1772, by Henry 
S. Woodfall, editor and printer of the Adver- 
tiser In 1812 appeared a new edition, contain- 
ing 113 additional letters variously signed, 
which were attributed to the author of Junius. 
The first letter in the first collected edition, 
which treats of the “State of the Nation,” 
strikes the keynote of the subsequent correspond- 
ence. In it the author singles out several 
leading members of the ministry and boldly 
denounces their inefficiency. No sooner did the 
first letter appear than the court party took 
the alarm. An invisible and dreaded censor was 
evidently moving among them— one Who seemed 
cognizant of all the proceedings of both Houses, 
who not only knew intimately the public career 
of ministers, but was fully informed regarding 
the follies and the crimes of their private 
lives. Sir W Draper, who entered into con- 
troversy with this unknown adversary, was in 
the end overmastered. The Duke of Bedford, 
luord Mansfield, and, chief of all, the Duke of 
Grafton, writhed beneath his lash. The great- 
est sensation was created by the “Address to 
the King” (Dec. 19, 1769), in which King 
George was reminded of the fate of Charles I. 
Woodfall, as printer and publisher, was prose- 
cuted, but acquitted on a technicality. The 
style of these letters, though somewhat stiff and 
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formal, is remarkable for closeness of ar^^ment, 
Micity of illustration and allusion, and brilliant 
epigram. Whoever Junius was, he had made too 
many enemies to be safe in acknowledging him- 
self. The letters were ascribed in turn to 
Burke, Lord Shelburne, Colonel Barr4, Lord 
George Sackville, Wilkes, Horne Tooke, Lord 
Lyttleton, and several others, but the general 
opinion now is that Sir Philip Francis (q.v.) 
was the author. The handwriting of Junius 
seems to be the handwriting of Francis slightly 
disguised, though experts are not in full agree- 
ment on this point. Jimius, as is evident from 
his letters, knew the forms of the Secretary of 
State’s office, was intimately acquainted with 
the business of the War Office, attended the 
House of Commons in 1770, and took notes of 
speeches, especially of those of the Earl of 
Chatham; denounced the promotion of Anthony 
Chamier in the War Office as unjust to Mr, 
Francis, and was bound by some strong tie to 
the first Lord Holland. All these circumstances 
in the position of Junius correspond with the 
history of Francis. This and similar evidence, 
however, is wholly circumstantial. That Fran- 
cis wrote the Letters of Junius has never been 
proved beyond a reasonable doubt Consult the 
Letters, edited by J. Wade, in Bohn’s Library 
(London, 1854) ; Chabot and Twisleton, The 
HamdaortUng of Jumus (ib., 1870) , G. H R. 
Francis, Jumus Revealed (ib., 1894) , The Fran- 
cis Letters, edited by Francis and Keary (ib., 
1901). 

JUNK (Malay ajong, jong, Chin, chw^an, 
chu^en, tsw^an, Cantonese ;fonk, ship). A Chi- 
nese vessel, often of several hundred tons The 
old-type junks have but one large mast with or 
without one or more smaller ones. Many mod- 
ern junks (and perhaps some old ones were also 
so fitted) have two masts of about equal size. 
The hull appears ungainly, the stern being high 
and the bow low, and the lines rather full above 
water, but the underwater body is often found 
to be very finely modeled, and the woodwork of 
the hull strongly and beautifully put together. 
The sails are made of coarse cloth or matting 
and bent to a yard, which is hoisted to the top 
of the mast; their height would render it diffi- 
cult to make them set flat with ropes only, so 
that they are stiffened by small bamboo poles 
placed in a nearly horizontal direction. Most 
large junks are good sea boats, riding out 
severe typhoons in safety. 

JTTNKKB, yvn'kgr, Wilhelm (1840-92). A 
Russian explorer in Africa. He was born at 
Moscow, of German parents, and studied first 
at St. Petersburg, then at Gottingen, Berlin, 
and Prague. In 1869 he visited Iceland and 
first went to Africa in 1873. Having made 
short excursions to Tunis (1874) and Lower 
Egypt (1876), he went, in 1876, from Suakin 
to Khartum, sailed up the Blue Nile, and made 
extensive trips in a western direction, returning 
to Furope in 1878. Towards the end of 1879 he 
set out on a new expedition into the territories 
of the Niam Niam and Mangbattu to explore 
the basins of the Welle and the Bahr el-Ghazal* 
When he was about to return in December, 
1883, after having obtained satisfactory results, 
his way down the Nile was cut off by the up- 
rising of the Mahdi, and he was oblig^ to seek 
refuge with Emin Pasha at Lado. He did not 
succeed until 1886 in reaching Zanzibar, whence 
by way of Cairo he returned to Germany and 
there published the results of his travels under 


the title Retsen m AfriJca, (3 vols., 

Vienna, 1889-91). In 1887 the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society presented him with a gold 
medal. 

JUN'KIN, George (1790-1868). An Ameri- 
can clergyman and educator. He was born 
near Carlisle, Pa., graduated at Jefferson Col- 
lege in 1813, and was pastor in the Associate 
Reformed church in central Pennsylvania, and 
after 1822 in the Presbyterian church. In 1832 
he left the Germantown Manual Labor Academy, 
of which he had been head, founded Lafayette 
College, and served as first president of that 
institution from 1832 to 1841. After three 
years as president of Miami he returned to 
Lafayette, and in 1848 became president of 
Washington College (now Washington and 
Lee). Although an able defender of slavery, 
Junkin was strongly Union in his sentiments 
and resigned in 1861. He was a leader of the 
Old School Presbyterians. He is best known 
for his able administration of Lafayette College 
(qv ), where he spent more than $10,000 of his 
own fortune and his wife’s to pay current ex- 
penses One of his daughters married Gen. 
“Stonewall” Jackson He wrote Political Falla- 
cies (New York, 1863) and several religious 
works. Consult the biography by D X. Junkin 
(Philadelphia, 1871). 

JXJNK'SEYLON'. An island in the Bay of 
Bengal See Salang. 

JU'NO AND HE^A. The Roman and Greek 
names of the queen of heaven and wife of the 
supreme divinity Though alike in many re- 
spects, the two conceptions can beat be treated 
separately. 

Hera is, in all particulars, a thoroughly Hel- 
lenic conception, and the theory of Semitic 
origin may be dismissed in this, as in most 
other cases; tliere is, however, no general agree- 
ment as to the derivation of the name or the 
■ • 1 1 '.ature of the goddess While some 

< *.* «■ see in her an earth goddess, or even 

the special earth goddess of Argos, and in her 
union with Zeus a picture of the union of earth 
(or air. so Plato, who connected her name with 
d'fip, air) and heaven, others, especially Tloschei, 
regard her as a moon goddess, and thus espi*- 
cially a goddess of women (whose lives were 
supposed to be specially influenced by the 
moon), and from this relation developing into 
the wife of Zeus and guardian of married life. 
This latter school derives the name from a root 
sarv or harv, to protect (cf Lat. servare) , so 
that the original form would be "Epfa. What- 
ever the original nature of Hera may be, there 
can be no doubt concerning the position she 
occupies in the Greek religion She is the con- 
sort of Zeus, for the major part of Greece at 
least. (See, however, Dione, and Zeus, under 
JupiTEE ) The union of Zeus and Hera, cele- 
brated widely in the “Sacred Marriage” {Upbs 
ydfios), is the prototype of human wedlock. 
This marriage is the centre of Hera’s worship 
in all places. As the guardian of marriage, she 
also assumes guardianship over other phases of 
female life, and seems to have been regarded 
often as a goddess of childbirth (e.g., at the 
births of Hercules and Eurystheus), though this 
function was usually attributed to Eileithyia 
(q.v.). The cow was one of her sacred animals, 
and in later times the peacock was regarded as 
her favorite bird. The cult of Hera was uni- 
versal throughout the Greek world, but was 
especially prominent at a few places, particu- 
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larly in the Achsean centres, Argos, Mycense, 
and Sparta, which, in Iliads iv, 61 ff, she calls 
her favorite cities Argos was one of the old- 
est and most famous centres of her worship. 
The sanctuary was situated to the east of the 
city on a spur of the ridge bounding the Argive 
plain and nearer Mycenee than Argos. The old 
temple was burnt in 423 b.c. A new building 
was at once erected, which contained a gold and 
ivory statue by Polycleitus. (See Her^um, 
The Abgive.) The priestesses of the temple 
were matrons and were held in high honor, as 
it was by the years of the priestess that the 
Argives dated events. The sanctuary was ex- 
cavated by the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens in 1892 and the following 
years. (Consult Waldstein, The Argwe Herctum, 
New York, 1902 ) The rites of Hera at this 
place included an important festival which 
seems to have represented the sacred or mystic 
marriage, as did her festivals at other temples. 
Next to that of Argos was the famous temjile 
on the island of Samos, of which one column 
is still standing Here was a tradition of the 
birth of the goddess, under a sacred willow, 
and another annual marriage festival She was 
ardently worshiped also on the Lacmian prom- 
ontory near Crotona in Magna Greccia The 
best-defined cult of Hera as a marriage goddess 
was at Platflpa and on the !ieiglih(»ring ‘-iipamit 
of Mount Cithoeron, where a great fe*.lival was 
celebrated in honor of Zeus and Hera, as it was 
said that Zeus had carried tlie maiden Hera 
from Euboea to a cave on this mountain. In 
literature Hera appears not only as the matron 
and noble queen of the gods, but also, in fact, 
more often as the jealous, proud, and somewhat 
shrewish wife, bitterly angered at her husband’s 
numerous infidelities and frequently persecuting 
the children of her rivals (See, eg, Alcmene; 
Panap:; Bacchus, Hercules, Io, Leto; 
Semblk ) These stories of Olympian quarrels 
do not seem to have influenced the cult The 
most famous statue of Hera was that by Poly- 
cleitus at Argos, described by Pausanias (q.v.) ; 
but no certain copies are known, and this is 
also true of the representations by other great 
aitists. Indeed, statues or busts of Hera are 
comparatively rare in our museums The god- 
dess 18 represented standing, fully draped, with 
the sceptre, and in many cases with a veil Of 
busts, the oldest is the rude limestone head 
from Olympia. The most celebrated are prob- 
ably the Hera Farnese in Naples, once believed 
to be a copy of the work of Polycleitus, though 
now recognized as belonging to an earlier period 
and different school, and the beautiful Hera 
Ludovisi, in Rome, a work probably of the 
fourth century b.c., though the date is still 
much discussed In reliefs, paintings, and es- 
pe<*ially on vases, the type of Hera naturally 
varies much, but in general preserves the char- 
acter of the matron and queen 
Juno (regarded by many as a shortened 
form of lovtno: cf. Joma, an old name of Jupi- 
ter; the words come from a root meaning ‘to 
shine’) was throughout Italy the consort of 
Jupiter and the queen of heaven. The whole 
worship of Juno shows the closest parallelism 
to that of her husband To her the kalends 
(first) of each month were sacred, and in the 
earlier belief she also controlled the thunder- 
bolt. This aspect of her cult is shown in her 
name, Regina, but it gradually passed into the 
background, and Juno became the goddess of 


women, especially of wives and mothers; her 
great festival as Lucina (q.v.), who helped in 
childbirth, was the Matronalia on the first of 
March — ^the day on which at first, for centuries, 
the Roman year began — and other prominent 
celebrations in her honor were in the hands of 
women. To her women appealed for aid at 
every crisis. On the Capitol she was not only 
honored in the shrine of Jupiter, but also had 
her own temple as Moneta, where later the 
Roman mint was situated. She was worshiped 
also, especially at Lanuvium (q.v.), as Juno 
Sospita, Juno the Preserver, giver of health 
and safety, to individual and to state In later 
times Greek influence much affected the Roman 
cult, and the cult of Juno approached more and 
more closely that of Hera. Consult, in addition 
to the standard m.Mliologie- Overbeck, Grtechi- 
fiche Kunstmythologie, vol. li (Leipzig, 1873); 
Koseher, Juno und Hera (ib., 1875) ; Preller- 
Robert, Qriech'iache Mythologie (Berlin, 1894); 
Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, vol. i (Ox- 
ford, 180fi) , Fowler, Roman Festivals (London, 
1899) , Giuppe, Gnechisohe Mythologie und Re- 
hgionsgcsrhichte, vol i (Munich, 1906) , Frazer, 
The Golden Rough, vol i (London, 1911) ; C. E. 
Gayley, The Classic Myths in English Jjitera- 
ture and Art (2d ed , Boston, 1911); Wissowa, 
Religion und Kultus der Romer (2d ed , Munich, 
1912) 

JtTNOT, zhy'nd', Anooche, Duke of 
AimANTiiB (1771-1813). A marshal of France. 
He was born Oct 23, 1771, at Bussy-le-Grand, 
in the Department of C6to-d’Or, entered the 
army as a volunteer during the early days of 
the Revolution, and distinguished himself in 
the first wars of the Republic. Napoleon’s at- 
tention was first drawn to him during the siege 
of Toulon. Junot accompanied his patron to 
Italy as aid-de-camp, and at the battle of 
Millesimo (April 1.3-14, 1796) he distinguished 
himself so greatly that he was chosen to carry 
the captured colors back to Paris He was 
later wounded in the head at Lomato, an injury 
from the effects of which he never completely 
recovered In 1798 he followed Napoleon to 
Egypt, was there created a brigadier general, 
and particularly •: ■ ■m/h--' , ,1 himself at Naz- 
areth, where, at me iiead oi 300 cavalry, he 
put to flight an array of several thousand 
Turks Having been wounded in a duel, Junot 
was left in Egypt and on the journey back to 
Prance was captured by the English. He re- 
turned to Paris, however, in 1800, and was 
made a general of division and commandant 
of Paris. The latter post was not filled by 
Junot in a satisfactory manner. After he had 
served at Arras for a short time, he was sent, 
in 1804, as French Ambassador to Portugal. 
He left Lisbon without permission, in 1805, and 
joined Napoleon in Germany, distinguishing 
himself at the battle of Austerlitz For a short 
time in 1806 Junot was again commandant of 
Paris, but again showed himself prodigal and 
extravagant, and finally, in 1807, he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the army destined 
for the invasion of Portugal. His army, after 
undergoing dreadful privations, reached Lisbon 
December 1, and Junot made himself master 
of all the strong places in the Kingdom. For 
his brilliant conduct at this time he was created 
Duke of Abrantes and appointed Governor of 
Portugal, although he was entirely devoid of 
administrative talent; but, being defeated by 
Wellington at Vimeiro (Aug 21, 1808), he 
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O0fieltid«d a convention at Cintra for the evacu* 
aflon of Portugal by the French, returned to 
France, and subsequently fought in the Penin- 
sula and in Kiissia. In 1812 he had to bear 
more of the criticism for the failure of the 
campaign than he deserved and was stigmatized 
by Napoleon as deficient in energy and sent to 
govern Illyria. At this time, however, it be- 
came clear that his mind was deranged, and 
he was brought back to France and was taken 
to his father’s house at Montbard, near Dijon ; 
but two hours after his arrival he precipitated 
himself from a window and fractured his thigh 
bone. Amputation was performed; but Junot 
frantically tore off the bandages, and died a 
week later, July 20, 1813. Although not with- 
out brilliant gifts and charm of personality, 
he was too much of a sahreur to be a success- 
ful general and too irresponsible to be an ad- 
ministrator. Consult* L. P. Junot, Hxstoire des 
salons de Pans (6 vols., Paris, 1837) , id., 
Souvenirs d’une amhassade et d*un sdjour en 
Espagne et en Portugal, de J808 d IStl (2 yols., 
Brussels, 1838); Arthur Chuquet, “La folic de 
Junot,” in Institut de France, Academic des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques, Stances et 
Travaux, vol Ixxii (new series, Pans, 1909). 

JIJNOT, Laube, Duchess of Abrant?:s (Lau- 
rette de Saint-Martin-Permon ) (1784-1838). A 
PYcnch writer, the wife of General Junot, to 
whom she was married in 1790 She was a 
so^al leader at the court of Napoleon I, her 
salon being frequented by the most prominent 
personages in political and social life in Paris. 
Her boundless extravagance brought about com- 
plete financial ruin. After the death of her 
husband, in 1813, she devoted herself to his- 
torical writing, and published M6moires, ou 
souvenirs historigues sur VapoUon, la revolu- 
tion, le directoire, le consulat, Vemptre, et la 
restauration (18 vols., 1831-35), which, with 
all their diffuseness, bear witness to her keen 
observation and sound judgment Despite the 
popular sensation produced by thes<) and sev- 
eral other reminiscent works, she sank into mis- 
fortune and died in a charitable institution in 
Paris. 

JTTN'TA, Sp. pron^ H^on'ta ( Sp., associa- 
tion) The name given in Spain and the Span- 
ibh-American countries to a body of persons 
combined for any political or civil object. The 
term was formerly applied more exclusively to 
assemblies of representatives of the people meet- 
ing without authority of the sovereign, but has 
been extended to those of the moat strictly legal 
character. See Aytjntamienio. 

jnnSTTA. A family of printers. See Giunta. 

JUN'TO. The name used of a small coterie 
of eminent Whig politicians who, under the 
leadership of Russell, Somers, Montague, and 
Wiarton, exerted great influence on British 
affairs during the time of William III, 

jriJON, y7)5'dn, Paul (1872- ). A Rus- 

sian composer, born in Moscow. In 1888 he en- 
tered theMoscow Conservatory, where his teachers 
were Hrimaly (violin) and Arensky and Taneiev 
(composition). After an additional course un- 
der Bargiel at the Hochschule in Berlin (1894), 
he won the much coveted Mendelssohn scholar- 
idiip In 1896 he accepted a position as teacher 
of composition at the conservatory in Baku, 
on the Caspian Sea, hut returned the following 
year to Berlin, where he settled permanently* 

In 1906 he became profes|pr of composition at 
the Hochschule. As a egikposer, he follows the 


ideals Brahms in his devotion to absolute 
as opposed to programme music (q.y.). Like 
the great German master, he cultivates the 
classical forms and derives much of his in- 
spiration from the folk music of his native 
land. What saves him from being a mere 
imitator of Brahms is his originality, strong 
inventive power, and the decidedly Slavic char- 
acter of his music. His compositions include a 
symphony in A, serenade, phantasy, suite, and 
several smaller pieces for orchestra; a violin 
concerto; piano pieces, songs. His chamber 
music, in which field he probably surpasses all 
his contemporaries, is remarkable not only for 
its intrinsic beauty, but also for the variety 
of instruments employed He is author of an 
excellent Prakttsche II armonielehre (1901) and 
the translator into German of Modeste Tschai- 
kowsky’s biography of Peter Tschaikowsky. 

JIJPATI (joo'p&-t6') PALM (South Ameri- 
can Indian), Raphm vimfcra A palm which 
grows on rich, alluvial, tide-flooded lands near 
the mouth of the Amazon. The stem is seldom 
more tlian 6 or 8 feet high; but the leaves, 
which are pinnate, with leaflets about 4 feet 
long, are often 50 to 60 feet long, rise vertically 
from the summit of the stem, bend out on every 
side in graceful curves, forming a magiii ficeiit 
plume, and are perhaps the largest in the vege- 
table kingdom. The leafstalks, which are often 
12 oi* 15 feet long below the first leaflets, and 
4 or 6 inches in diameter, are perfectly straight 
and cylindrical. When dried, the thin, hard, 
glossy outer covering is used for laths and win- 
dow blinds. The interior part is soft enough 
to be used instead of cork. One of its forms is 
the wine palm of tlie west coast of Africa and 
eastern South America. This is a tree of 
moderate height with leaves 6 to 8 feet in 
length From the trunk of this tree an intoxi- 
cating beverage is derived According to report 
it forms a very considerable portion of the 
vegetation in the region in which it grows Its 
leaves are made into hats, clotli, and cordage, 
its leafstalks are used m building houses, 
fences, etc., and from the crown of young leaves 
palm wine is obtained. From tins species and 
from Raphia ruffia or Raphia pedunculata, is 
obtained an important very strong fibre called 
raffia, which is largely used in nurseries and 
greenhouses for tying up plants. The fibre has 
been successfully woven into artistic mattings 
for decorative uses, as well as cloth, which is 
the almost universal clothing of the natives. 
See Plate of Palms 

JirOPITER (Lat. Jupiter, Juppiter, OLat. 
Joupiter, Gk, Zebs XlarTiip, Zeus Pat&r, Skt. Dydua 
Pitar, Father Jove; cf. Tjat. Diovis Pater, Dies- 
piter. The name Jupiter is derived from Lat. 
Joins, OLat. Jovos, Gk. Zebs, Zeus, Zeus, Skt. 
dudu^, sky (connected with AS. Tuv, Olcel. T^gr, 
OHG. Zlo, and with Eng. Tues-day, and ulti- 
mately ivith Lat. deus, Olr. dia, Lith. ddvas, Skt. 
dBva, god), and Lat. pater, Ok. Trar^jp, patdr, 
Skt. pitar, OHO. fater, Ger. Voter, Goth fadar, 
AS. feeder, Eng. father). The chief god of Latin 
mythology, identified by the Romans with the 
Greek Zeus. The names are etymologically the 
same, and the equivalents are found also among 
the other Indo-European nations, though among 
none but the Greeks and Romans did they desig- 
nate the chief divinity. The word dydus means 
‘sky’ iVdi’ or dw-, shine), and there can be 
little doubt that the divinity thus named is 
the god of the light and the heavens, whence 
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. JUPITER FROM POMPEII, In the National Museum. Naples. 2. ZEUS OF OTRICOLI, In the Vatican Museum, Rome. 




c^me the fructifying (lowers and alao the de- 
structive BtormB and deadly lightning. The fact 
the etymology of the name was early and 
wholly lost to the consciousness of both Greeks 
and Romans aided in the complete personifica- 
tion of Zeus or Jupiter, and it is only m the 
later philosophic and speculative poetry that 
we find the identification of the supremo god 
with the <!ether or pure upper air, and even then 
the context is apt to point to pantheism. 

Greek. As usual, the Romans borrowed much 
from the Greeks m their later conception of 
Jupiter, and it will be best to treat first of 
Zeus as he appears in Greek mythology. From 
the beginning of our records Zeus appears as the 
supreme god, established as the ruler of the uni- 
verse, whom all the other gods obey, for he is 
stronger than all of them. He wields the 
thunderbolt, which in even the earliest art is 
his almost inseparable attribute Of the origin 
of this supremacy nothing is known. It may 
come from the natural idea of the god of the 
sky and light, or it may be due to tlie awe be- 
fore the power of the thunderbolt, which would 
secure to its wielder irresistible might. With 
Zeus were also associated the eagle, the oak (at 
Dodona), and the wolf (on Mount Lycaeus: see 
below According to another view, however, 
AuKaios, the epithet of Zeus in this worship, 
c*omes rather from a root meaning ^light*; in 
this view Jupiter is again a god of light, and the 
wolf is by accident connected with his worship). 
To Zeus in Homer also belongs the wffts (q.v.), 
brandishing which he causes confusion and terror 
to fall upon his enemies. Closely connected with 
the idea of Zeus as god of the lightning and 
thunder is his function as a rain god. As the 
supreme god, Zeus was the protector of suppli- 
ants and the punisher of perjurers. Tliough 
Zeus nowhere actively takes part in battle except 
against such enemies of the gods as the Titans, 
Typhon, or the Giants, he was honored by the 
erection after a victory of a trophy which was' 
dedicated to him. He was also a prophetic god, 
perhaps from the use of lightning in auguries, 
revealing the future in many ways, as by birds 
and dreams, or at his oracles. Naturally m the 
.developed Hellenic civilization other functions 
.are especially assigned to Zeus, and he often 
appears as the guardian of leagues or of public 
assemblies. Zeus was of course worshiped 
throughout Greece, and with a wide variety of 
local observances, but there are a few places 
where his cult received especial prominence and 
obtained far more than a local importance. Do- 
dona (qv.) was the seat of a very early wor- 
ship, called by the Greeks Pelasgian, where 
Zeus was associated with Dione instead of Hera, 
and gave oracular responses to those who asked 
advice, either by the rustling leaves of the oaks’, 
or by casting lots, or by other more complicated 
methods. The great centre of Zeus worship in 
Greece was, of course, Oli/mpta (q.v.), where 
from very early times there seems to have been 
a cult of Hera and possibly of Zeus also, though 
it is very probable that the latter was introduce 
from Thessaly, where the home of Zeus was 
placed on the summit of Mount Olympus. Here 
also was an oracle, which, however, never at- 
tained special eminence. The important feature 
of this cult was the celebration, every four years, 
of the great Olympian games. (See Olympic 
Gambs.) Primitive rites and even human sacri- 
fices appear in connection with the worship of 
Zeus on Mount Lyceeus in Arcadia, where tnere 
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was no , temple or image, but only two eagles on 
pillars facing the east in an inclosure on the 
summit of the mountain which it was forbidden 
to enter. Here a boy was sacrificed bv a priest, 
who, after tasting of the victim, fied and was 
believed to be transformed for nine years into a 
wolf. The rite seems to have been performed 
even as late as the time of Hadrian. Similar 
rites existed on Mount Tthome in Messenia, and 
at Halys in Fhthiotis and Orchomenus in Bceotia 
in connection with the cult of Zeus Laphystius. 
There are even traces of such savage customs in 
the Zeus cults of Athens, where the god seems to 
have been worshiped both as a beneficent and as 
a cruel deity. (For another Athenian ceremony 
in honor of Zeus, see Dipolia.) His great 
temple, begun by Pisistratus in honor of the 
Olympian Zens, was to the southeast of the 
Acropolis, near the Ilissus. Passing from Greece 
proper, we find in Crete a very extensive worship 
of Zeus which shows many traits pointing to 
early connection with Asia Minor, especially 
Caria, and the worship of Rhea-Cybele or Cy- 
hele, the great mother of the gods. Here the 
was born of Rhea, and here concealed from nis 
jealous father, Cronus, in a cave (either the 
Hicta'an or Idiean ) , where he was suckled by the 
goat Amalthea, while the armed Curetes (the 
regular attendants of Rhea) danced and clashed 
their shields to drown his infant cries. (See 
Curetes ; Corybantes. ) Here, too, not far from 
Cnosus, was shown the grave of Zeus. Much 
here recalls the worship of Dionysus and ob- 
viously contains a chthonic element. In general, 
the god was honored on lofty mountains, as is to 
be expected from his nature as a god of the sky 
and also of liLditniriL'' for it is around the moun- 
tain tops tliar the storm clouds gather. The 
stones of the birth of Zeus, which have been al- 
ready mentioned, appear even in Hesiod, who 
also tells of the overthrow of Cronus and the es- 
tablishment of the new dynasty by Zeus, who, 
after hard struggles with the Titans and the 
Giants, secures his supremacy. In general, the 
myths about Zeus are concerned chieiiy with his 
nimierous love affairs, either with goddesses or 
with mortals. (See Alcmene; DanaK; Elec- 
TBA , lo ; Leto ; Semele ) In some of these we 
doubtless have reminiscences of the association in 
worship of different goddesses with the supreme 
god, before the unification of religious views had 
(‘stabliahed Hera as his legitimate consort A 
large number, however, are due to the desire to 
trace the descent of the heroes and noble families 
to the great god. Aio 7 ei/i^s ( Zeus-descended ) is a 
common Homeric epithet of the Achiean princes. 
In art Zeus was usually represented as bearded 
and of majestic presence The artistic type was 
largely determined by the great gold and ivory 
statue by Phidias in the temple at Olympia, oi 
which we can form but a slight notion from t-he 
late coins of Elis and the description of Pau^- 
nias A fine example of the later type is the 
well-known Zeus Otricoli in the Vatican. Con- 
sult: Overbeck, (h'iechtsche Kunstmythotogie 
und Atlas (Leipzig, 1871 et seq.) ; Preller-^Rob- 
ert, Qrieohische Mythologie (Berlin, 1887) j and 
other works cited under Greek Religion. 

Roman. Jupiter, under various forms fof the 
name, was worshiped throughout all Italy, fl*nd 
his position as god of the heavens is mode 
even plainer by the epithet Luostius (brihger of 
light), in the hymn of the Salii, and the 
standing phrase sub Jom (under the open sky). 
This aspect of the god is obvious in the earlliif 
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forms of his worship at Rome. He was wor- 
shiped as god of the iiiiler the titles 

Jupiter Elicius and riili"i: The Idea, 

or day of the full moon, were sacred to Jupiter, 
and in his honor was celebrated the festival 
connected with the vintage, apparently because 
the wine was especially dependent on the god of 
heaven for its increase. His chief sanctuary in 
Rome was on the summit of the Capitol, where 
the god was worshiped with Juno and Minerva, 
as Jupiter Optimus Maximus, and neai by was 
an earlier chapel, said to have been dedicated by 
Romulus to Jupiter Feretrius, or god to whom 
spoils of war were brought, which contained 
only a piece of flint as a sacred symbol, prob- 
ably of the tliunderlKilt, whence the god was also 
called tlupiter Lapis. The same development of 
the all-seeing and all-powerful god of the 
heavens to be the protector and guardian of 
human rights and suppliants which occurred in 
Greece can also be traced to Rome, where Jupiter 
wa>- ’ '1 * laths, and the protector 

of ■ ■ ■ • I ■ wherefore the Fetiales 

are especially connected with his cult. Here 
also we find Jupiter a god of battles, whose 
thunderbolts might he drawn down upon the 
enemy, and to whom the neiieral wlio had slain 
the hostile leader di-dic.ited the spolia opima.> 
Jupiter also revealed the future by signs, and on 
one of tile summits of his sacred hill, the Capi- 
tol, the augurs had their station. That Jupiter 
was widely worshiped in the countiy as giver of 
fair weather and sender of the ram and storm 
18 natural, but in the Roman state his chief im- 
portance lies in the political cult at the Capitol, 
which came to be the religious centre of Roman 
rule. Closely connected with this was the wor- 
ship of Jupiter Latiaris on the Alban Mountain, 
where was a very ancient sanctuary, apparently 
once the religious centre of the Latin League 
Bibliography. Preller-Jordan, Ronnsche Mtp 
thologie (Berlin, 1881); article “Jupiter” in 
Roscher, Lexicon der gnechtschen und romischen 
MythologiCy vol. li (Leipzig, 1800-97), Preller- 
Robert, Onechische Myihologie (Berlin, 1804) , 
Fainell, Cults of the Greek l^tatcs, vol. 1 (Ox- 
ford, 1806) ; Fowler, Roman Festivals (London, 
1890) , Cook, “Zeus, Jupiter, and the Oak,” in 
the Classical Remew, vols xvii, xviii ( ib , 
100.V04) , Gruppe, Oriechtsche Mythologie, vol. 
ii (Munich, 1006) , Frazer, Golden Bough, vol. i 


JTJPITEB. The largest planet in the solar 
system, having a mass nearly three times as 
great as the combined masses of all the other 
planets. Its orbit is about five and two-tenths 
times as far from the sun as that of the earth, 
or at a mean distance of 483,300,000 miles, and 
its eccentricity is 0 048, the planet’s greatest 
and least distances from the solar centre vary- 
ing between 462,000,000 and 504,000,000 miles. 
The planet’s mean distance from the earth when 
in opposition is about 390,000,000 miles, and 
it moves around the sun in 11 years and 314 92 
days, so that the interval between its returns to 
opposition has a mean value of 399 days, and its 
orbit is inclined to the ecliptic about 1 ® 18' 29". 
The mean diameter is about 86,500 miles, with 
a polar compression of about one-seventeenth, 
thus exceeding the earth in volume a little over 
1279 times. One of the distinguishing features 
of the planet is the belt or stratified (■■■.iriL'-iible 
band crossing the disk in a direction parallel 
to the plane of the orbit. The belt varies 
greatly, being at times narrow, while sometimes 
almost the whole disk is covered Months will 
sometimes pass without any remarkal)le change 
in the telescopic appc'arance of .Jupiter’s sur- 
face, and then suddenly considerable alterations 
will take place in a few hours. In addition to 
these changeable bands, more permanent spots 
sometimes appear. The “Great Red Spot,” first 
seen in 1878, is the most important of these It 
is still visible But the rotation period of the 
planet cannot be fixed very accurately from ob- 
servations of the spots, because none of them 
retains its position with sufficient permanence 
The rotation is known, however, to take place in 
about 9 hours 55 minutes. There can he no 
doubt but that atmospheric currents on Ju- 
piter materially affect his appearance in our 
telescopes. 

The inclination of Jupiter’s equator to the 
piano of his orbit is 3® 6 ', which would fix the 
’changes of the seasons within narrow limits, 
were the planet existing under circumstances 
resembling those of tlie earth , but as the tem- 
perature of Jupiter IS above redness (how fai 
above is not known), the sun’s rays, at his im- 
mense distance, can hardly be taken as an ele- 
ment of the surface heat 

.Tupiter has eight satellites or moons, as 
follows . 
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Galileo 

1610 

5 93 

1 

18 
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Europa 
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9 44 

3 

13 

14 

0 00002323 
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Ganymede 
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7 

3 

43 

0 00008844 
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Callisto 
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26 49 
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16 

32 

0 00004248 
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Perrine 

1904 

160 46 
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16 
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1905 

164 46 

260 

1 

0 


35 ? 

A 


Melotte 

1908 

329 30 

739 

0 

0 




(2d 6 d., Ixmdon, 1911), C. E. Gayley, Classic 
Myths m FJngluh Literature and Art (2d ed., 
Boston, 1911), A. W. Cook, Zeus, God of the 
Bright Sky (London, 1914) ; and the article 
“luppiter,” in Ltibker, Reallexikon des klassi- 
schen Altertums ( 8 th ed., Leipzig, 1914). For 
Jupiter as a rain god, Jupiter Pluvius, consult 
Morgan, ‘‘Rain-Gods and Ram-Charms,” in 
Transactions of American Philological Associa- 
#ton, vol. xxxii (Hartford, 1901). See Jupiteb 
CAP fTOLINUS; JUPITKB StATOR. 


On account of the slight inclination of Jupiter’s 
equator to the ecliptic, and the fact that the 
planes of the orbits of the first five satellites 
vary little from the plane of the equator, all of 
them except Callisto suffer an eclipse at every 
revolution. The eclipses of the four Galilean 
satellites are of interest in connection with 
the velocity o‘ lii;lii wiiich was first estimated 
by means of i ai I'm- of them by the Danish 
astronomer Roemer (q.v.) in 1675. Another 
most interesting phenomenon of the satellites is 
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that of their “ahadow transits.” When a aatel- 
lite passes between Jupiter and the sun, a shadow 
falls upon the planet. This shadow is analo- 
gous to that cast on the earth by our moon in 
total solar eclipses. (See Eclipse ) To an 
observer at the telescope these satellite shadows 
appear as tiny dark dots moving across Jupiter^s 
disk. The satellites themselves can also be ob- 
served (though with difficulty) projected against 
the disk of the planet and transiting across 
The satellites are also at times hidden or oc- 
culted behind the disk. See Astronomy, Plan- 
ets; Solar System 

JUPITER CAP'ITOLFNUS (Lat, Jupiter 
of the Capitol), Temple of. The national 
shrine of ancient Rome, on the Capitol, dedi- 
cated to Jupiter Optinius Maximus, Juno, and 
Minerva, built, according to the common ac- 
count, by Tarqumius Superbus and conse- 
crated in 609 B c It stood oji Monte Ca- 
prino, the more southerly of the two sum- 
mits forming the Capitol me Hill, on a raisinl 
platform on the middle of a sacred site, and 
could be appioached only from one side, the 
other sides being foimed by cliffs The surface 
of the hill was leveled in the fourth century 
B.c by great walls rising from the plain and 
covered with inscriptions in honor of the god 
The temple was a low Etruscan structure, with 
a periphery of 800 feet, and with a triple row of 
columns in front, and a cella with three divi- 
sions, sacred to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. 
Above the pediment was a terra-cotta quadriga. 
The building was burned in 83 D c , and was re- 
constructed by Sulla and Julius Cspsar It was 
again restored under Augustus in 9 B c , under 
Vespasian in 74 ad., and under Domitian in 
82 A D It was plundered in 455 by the Vandals, 
robbed of its statues and gilded bronze tiles, 
and gradually became a quarry for other struc- 
tures Fragments were discovered in the six- 
teenth century, and in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries other architectural remains 
which had rolled down the lull were recovered. 
Consult R. Lanciani, Pagan and Christian Rome 
(Boston, 1893), and S B. Platner, The Topog- 
laphy and M onnments of Ancient Rome (2d ed., 
ib., 1911). 

JUPITER LATIA'RIS. See Jltpiter; 
Latium. 

JUPITER OF OTRICOLI. See Zeus 
OF Otricoli 

JUPITER SERA'PIS, Temple of (so 
called). This building, situated at Pozzuoli, 
near Naples, is really not a temple at all, but 
the public market of Pozzuoli, a -i i iln* 

structure built around a court. Only three of 
the original 46 pillars exist. They rise out of 
the water, the pavement of the temple being at 
resent submerged, but they bear evidence of 
aving been at one time ^nhiMciLn*d to half their 
height, which is 42 feet I he shafts of the 

pillars as high as 12 feet are quite smooth; for 
the next nine feet they are pitted by the boring 
action of mollusks, still active in the neighbor- 
ing rocks The water must have covered this 
portion of the pillars, and, while the mollusks 
were busy, the lower 12 feet must have been 
protected from their ravages by being buried in 
mud. The alternate raising and lowering of the 
ground level is evidently due to volcanic action, 
but the changes of level have been so gradual 
that the pillars have not been moved from their 
original position. 

JUPITER STA'TOR (Lat., Jupiter the 


Htayer [of flightl). Temple of A temple at 
Rome vowed by Romulus to Jupiter should 
Jupiter stay the flight of the Romans from the 
Sabines (Livy, i, 12). In payment of this 
vow a Corinthian temple was built (296 bc. ) 
by M Atilius Regulus. The best evidence places 
it near the Sacred Way, east of the Arch of 
Titus Its side is occupied by rums of a tower 
of the Frangipani. Consult R. Lanciani, The 
Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome (Bos- 
ton, 1897). 

JU'RA, Fr. pron. zhi^'ra'. A range of moun- 
tains on the west frontier of Switzerland. Be- 
ginning in southeast France on the north bank 
of the Rhone at Saint-Genix, it extends north- 
ward, f •I'niriL' t>ii‘ west bank of the river till it 
reaches ili< frontier near Geneva. From 

that point it follows the boundary line in a 
long curve towards the northeast, finally pass- 
ing wholly into Switzerland, and terminating 
on the south bank of the Rhine west of its con- 
fluence witli the Aar (Map: Switzerland, A 2). 
The range thus defined is the Jura proper, but 
many geograjihers continue the name north of 
the Rhine and south of the Rhone, regarding 
the8(3 rivers as simply making two breaks m an 
otherwise continuous chain South of the Rhone 
the chain is known as the Jura Alps and merges 
with the Alps of Dauphin^ and other branches 
of the western Alps North of the Rhine an ir- 
regular chain extends east of the Schwarzwald 
through WUrtternberg and Bavaria as far as the 
Mam River. Ihis chain, called the German, or 
Swabian and Franconian, Jura, is similar to 
the Jura proper in the character of its rock for- 
mations, but different in its structure, being 
formed entirely by faulting 

The Jura Mountains proper consist of a se- 
ries of parallel folds in the strata, forming to- 
gether a plateau nearly 200 miles long and 20 
to 35 miles wide These folded ridges have in 
many places suflTered transverse fractures, which 
in the form of steep gorges, known as cluses, add 
greatly to the picturesque character of the land- 
scape The general height of the range is 3000 
to 5000 feet It is highest near the south end, 
west of Lake Geneva, where the Or^te de la 
Neige has an altitude of 5653 feet. Other prom- 
inent summits are the Reculet, 5643 feet; the 
Dole, 5507 feet, and Mont Tendre, 5512 feet. 
The east slope falls abruptly towards the lacus- 
trine basin forming the plain of Switzerland and 
occupied by the lakes of Geneva, Neuchfltel, 
Bienne, and Morat, westward and northward 
the slope is more gradual towards the SaOne 
valley. 

The Jura Mountains consist entirely of sedi- 
mentary strata composed of fossiliferous sand- 
stone and limestone of Mesozoic age This group 
of rocks has given the name Jurassic system to 
one of the main divisions of the geological scale, 
and in physiography it is recopiized as a type 
of simple folding. Glacial bowlders are scattered 
over the slopes of the Jura in countless numbers. 

The climate of the Jura is relatively severe, 
and large masses of snow remain on the summits 
during a great part of the year. The slopes are 
largeljy covered with pine forests, and agricul- 
ture is chiefly confined to the valley bottoms. 
The principal mineral products of the mountains 
are lithographic stones, gypsum, and salt. 

JURA. An eastern frontier department of 
Prance, bounded on the south by the Department 
of Ain and on the east by Switzerland (Map: 
Prance, N., L 6). Area, 1952 square miles. 
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Pop.^ 1911, 252,713. Of it» surface, two-thirds is 
covered hy the Jura Mountains, which reach 
their greatest altitude in the department in Noir- 
mont, 6085 feet, the remainder is a low plain 
about 7 miles wide skirting the west border. 
The chief timber is in the Forest of Chaux. The 
chief rivers are the Ain, the Boubs, the Loue, the 
Valouze, and the Bienne. The soil on the 
mountains is thin and stony, but yields abun- 
dant grass; on the plain it is rich and produces 
wheat, ^ oats, maize, barley, rape, and potatoes. 
The wines of Arbois, of Poligny, of Etoile, and 
of Salins have some reputation. The working 
of rock salt is one of the chief branches of in- 
dustry; coal and iron are mined; and marble, 
alabaster, and lithographic stone are quarried. 
Gruy^re and Septmoncel cheeses are extensively 
made, and there is a good trade in timber from 
the forests of Chaux, Serre, and Moisdons. 
Capital, Lons-le-Saunier. 

JTTBA MOXTN-TAIWS. See Juba. 

JXJBABA, zhoo-rH'ra, or ABBAtX, Sr'rou. 
An Indian name of the great turtle of the Ama- 
zon (Podocnemts expansa) ^ the /.idieiis.g 
whose flesh and eggs is important t.» i e iiai'xts 
of the entire Amazon basin. See Turtle. 

JUBAS^SIC SYSTEM. A division of the 
geologic column following the Triassic and im- 
mediately preceding the Cretaceous. The name 
is taken from the Jura Mountains of Switzer- 
land, where there is a great development of the 
rocks of this system. A fullness of detail is 
observable in other parts of Europe, but in 
America the Jurassic strata are of small extent, 
and in places it is impossible to separate them 
from the Triassic, for which reason the term Jura- 
Trias is employed on the maps of the United 
States Geological Survey The main subdivisions 
of the Jurassic system as developed in Europe 
are as follows, (a) Lias, or Lower Jura, (d) 
Lower Oolite, or Middle Jura, (c) Middle OOlite, 
and (d) Upper Oolite, or Upper Jura. Strata of 
undoubted Jurassic age are not known along the 
Atlantic coast of the United States, although 
some geologists have considered that the upper 
beds of the Trias are referable to this system, 
while other authorities would class the Potomac 
beds as Jurassic. A great area of probable Ju- 
rassic sandstone, but lacking fossils, was de- 
posited in an interior sea in Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Arizona, and New Mexico. In California 
and Oregon there are Liassic beds, while marine 
Upper Jurassic strata occur in northern Utah, 
Wyoming, and Montana. Upper Jurassic slates 
of great thickness and interbedded with volcanic 
tuffs are found in the Sierra Nevada of Cali- 
fornia and in British Columbia, In Europe 
there is an abundance of Jurassic rocks, which 
were deposited in depressions of post-Triassic 
time. T^ose of the Lias or Lower Jura cover 
large areas of southern and central Europe and 
also extend in a band across Great Britain. 
They are generally lacking, however, in northern 
Hussia. In the Lower Oolite much additional 
land ^'a-^ -‘UbmergMl, and the deposits cover cen- 
tral and northern Kussia, Siberia, and the Indian 
peninsula. 

The Jurassic rocks abound in fossils in some 
areas, notably Europe, where m England alone 
over 4000 species have been found. The plant 
life of the Jurassic is similar to that of the 
Triassic. Among the more important forms 
were ferns, equiseta, cveads, and conifers. It 
was in this era that the cycads attained their 
mfucimum development, ana tree ferns grew in 


great profusion. Foraminifera are found in 
countless numbers in some of the limestones, 
as were also the siliceous cases of radiolariana 
and sponges. Corals were numerous, and sea 
urchins and cnnoids swarmed. There were 
many delicate forms of life such as crustaceans, 
limuloids, and insects of several orders which 
required special conditions for their perfect 
preservation. These are found in abundance in 
the homogeneous fine-grained litliojrnphic lime- 
stones of Solenhofen, Bavaria. Braciiiopods 
still existed in the Jurassic, and lamellibranchs 
of the oyster type were very common. The ceph- 
alopods were another class which culminated in 
this era, and included both nautiloids and am- 
inonoids among the coiled forms and belemnites 
in the straight shells. Among the fishes there 
was an advance over those of Triassic times. 
In the class of teleostomes the ganoids continued 
to predominate, and many were covered with 
thick, shining scales. Amphibia are known to 
have existed, but the reptiles were a prominent 
feature of the Jurassic fauna and so abounded 
that the period is sometimes called the “age of 
reptiles ” Among them were turtles, lizards 
(the first true ones known), and ichthyosauri- 
ans, or marine reptiles, the European represent- 
ative being Ichthyosaurus ( q v. ) and the 
American one Baptanodon { q.v ) . Another ma- 
rine group was represented by Plesiosaurus, 
which differed from Ichthyosaurus in having a 
much longer body and neck and larger paddles. 
The dinosaurians assumed prodigious propor- 
tions, but were of variable shape and size. They 
included such genera as Megalosaurus, Cetto- 
saurus, Ceratosaiurus, Stegosaurus, and Bip- 
lodocus. The form Atlantosaurus reached a 
length of 100 feet. The Pterosaur la were flying 
reptiles, having a spread of • • *’ about 3 

feet. They are found in the r:' . slates, 

together with a more curious fossil, the archse- 
opteryx (q.v.). The latter represents the earli- 
est bird known. 

The Jurassic was a time of great geographical 
change in North America. During this era the 
Appalachians were subjected to extensive ero- 
sion. A gulf spread northward from the south- 
ern United States over the groat basin region, 
and a similar sea existed in Canada east of the 
Cordilleras At the close of the Jurassic there 
was a period of mountain making along what is 
now the Pacific coast The Sierra Nevadas were 
uplifted and probably also the coast ranges. 

The economic products of the Jurassic are few 
in the United States. The most important are 
the gold-bearing veins found in the Jurassic 
slates of California and known collectively as 
the mother lode. Beds of fire clay and potter’s 
clay are also found. Practically the entire sup- 
ply of limestone used for lithographic work is 
obtained from Jurassic deposits near Solenhofen 
in Bavaria. This is a limestone of remarkably 
fine grain and extremely even texture, whose 
equal has thus far been found at but very few 
localities. Consult : White, “On the Fresh- 
water Invertebrates of the North American 
Jurassic,” in United States Q'eological Survey, 
Bulletin No, 29 (Washington, 1886); Geikie, 
Teojt-Book of Geology (London, 1903) ; Cham- 
berlin and Salisbury, Geology, vol. iii (New 
York, 1907). See Geology; Liassic Series; 
OOUTE. 

JtlBEL, HtMJ-reP, or XTTB£X, HSo-r6F. One 
of several species of horse mackerels (q*v.) of 
the family CarangidaB, sommon in the warmer 
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fl^as and particularly about the West Indies. 
Southward the name belongs principally to Oa- 
rmaf latue (see Plate of Horse Mackerel), 
called in Florida horse-eyed jack, but northerly 
it IS applied more frequently to the yellow mack- 
erel {Caranw chrysos), or hardtail. All are 
excellent food fishes and of handsome appear- 
ance. On the Pacific coast this name, as well 
as horse mackerel, is applied to the related 
saurels ( see Saubel ) of the genus Trachurus. 

jttBGENSBTJBG, Babon Clodt. See Clodt- 
JfJllGENSBUBG, PeTER KaBLOVITCH, BARON. 

JUBI, zh(5d-r6' 1. A tribe of Arawakan 

stock (q.v. ) between the lower Putumayo (T<ja) 
and Japurh rivers, northern affluents of the So- 
linioes or Amazon, in northwestern Brazil. Some 
of them are also settled on the Negro. They 
were formerly the most powerful tribe of the 
region, but are now nearly extinct. Their 
tribal maik is a tattooed circle around the 
mouth. Women tattoo on both cheeks They 
are expert in the use of the blowgun and canoe, 
and build circular huts of poles with dome- 
shaped roofs of palm leaves In language and 
general customs they closely resemble their 
neighbors the Pass6 (qv.) 2 An unimportant 

subtribe of the Lule (qv. ), on the Rfo Salado, 
in northern Argentina. 

JUBIEN DE LA GBAVI^IBE, zhi^'r^-hN' 
dc lA gr^'vyar', Jean Pierre Edmond (1812-92) 
A French admiral and historian, born at Biest 
He was the son of Pierre Boch Jurien de la 
Gravi6re (1772-1840, created vice admiral in 
1831). Captain of a coivette in 1841, he became 
captain of a ship in 1850 and during the Cri- 
mean War was cieated rear admiral (1855). 
Charged with the expedition to Mexico (1861), 
he arranged with Great Britain and Spain the 
Treaty of Soledad (1862), and although Napo- 
leon III refused to keep the terms of the treaty, 
he did not blame bis vice admiral, who was made 
aid-de-camp and given command of the Medi- 
terranean fleet (1868-70). It was he who man- 
aged the flight of the Empress in 1870 In 1871 
he was made director of charts in the Naval 
Office and in 1888 was elected to the Academy. 
His w orks, which treat of naval subjects, include 
Voyage eii Chine pendant les anuses J 847-50 
( 1854 , often reprinted ) , Ouerres maritimes sous 
la Jl^pubhque ct sous V Empire ) , Les cam- 

pagnes d' Alexandre (1883-84), Les glotres ma- 
ritimes de la France (1888) , L’Amiral Roussm 
(1889) ; Les Anglais et les Llollandais dans les 
mers polaires ct dans les mera des Indes ( 1890) , 
Le sihge de La Rochelle (1891) ; La fiotille de 
VEuphrate (1892), Les gueux de mer (3d 
ed., 1892). In 1866 he became a member of the 
Academy of Sciences, and in 1876 he received 
the grand cross of the Legion of Honor. 

JtlBIEir, zhvi'r^g', Pierre (1637-1713). A 
French Protestant theologian, the son of a min- 
ister at Mer, whom he succeeded as pastor, after 
having visited Holland and England In 1674 
he became professor of theology and Hebrew at 
the Academy of Sedan, which institution was 
broken up by the Jesuits in 1681. Exposed to 
persecution for his writing, he fled to Holland 
and was pastor of the Walloon church at Rot- 
terdam until his death He is chiefly remem- 
bered as a bitter and rancorous controversialist. 
His zeal and the self-assertion which marked 
the expression of his views led him into wordy 
battles with theologians so prominent as Bayle, 
Basnage de Beauval, Bossuet, and Grotius, some 
VoL. XIII.— 4 


of whom were Protestants. His Toluminoue 
writings are now esteemed as little more than 
curiosities of the period iu which he lived, with 
the exception of a few thift; are of lasting value. 
Among these are Ifistoir^ du Calvimsme et celle 
du Paptsme (1682) and Histoire critique des 
dogmes et des cultes (1704). 

JU'RISCON'SIJLT (Lat. juris, gen. sing, of 
jus, right, law, and comulere, to consult). The 
term juris consul tus, and also the terms juris- 
peritus and jurisprudens, were employed by the 
Romans to describe a man learned in the law, a 
jurist. In the Republican period the Roman 
jurists were men of good family, and usually of 
independent fortune, who gave legal advice gra- 
tuitously, as a method of recommending them- 
selves to the people and obtaining elective office. 
In the case of the more eminent of these their 
decisions or responses came to be regarded as 
authoritative on questions of law and were reg- 
ularly follow^ed by the judges. In the Imperial 
period a right of responding {jus respondendi) 
was granted by the emperors to some of the 
most eminent jurists, and the judges were di- 
rected to follow the responses of such patented 
jurists unless conflicting decisions were sub- 
mitted. As the right of re'^jxindiiiff was usu- 
ally accorded to all the members of the Imperial 
auditory (the highest court of appeal), the prac- 
tical effect of the innovation was to force the 
lower courts to follow the decisions of the audi- 
tory. The writings of the Imperial jurists were 
substantially digests of the case law of the late 
Republic and early Empire, and from these writ- 
ings the Digest of Justinian was compiled (See 
Muirhead, Historical Introduction to the Private 
Law of Rome.) In modern times the word 
“jurisconsult” is used on the Continent (but 
rarely in England or in the United States) as 
equivalent to jurist. See Civil Law; Juris- 
prudence, Lawyer. 

JUBISDICTION' (Lat. jurisdictio, juris 
dictio, administration of law, from juris, gen. 
sing, of JUS, right, law, and diotio, statement, 
from dioere, to say). The authority of a court 
or judicial officer to hear and determine a cause 
of action, or to take cognizance of, and to ex- 
ercise judicial power in relation to, other matters 
requiring such supervision and attention. 

The jurisdiction of a court — ^the persons ovei 
whom it may exercise its powers, the district 
or territory in which its process runs, the class 
of cases which it is competent to entertain, and 
the remedies which it may administer— is de- 
termined by the law of the land, and this, like 
the law administered by the court, may be com- 
mon or customary law or may depend on stat- 
ute. The principal English courts are or, until 

the ■.■■■" the Judicature Acts (1873-1877) 

were : '! - sense of the term, customary 

courts, their jurisdiction having grown up im- 
j^erceptibly in the long period during which they 
exercised their functions. The courts of Amer- 
ica, on the other hand, are almost invariably of 
statutory origin, and their jurisdiction is de- 
termined by the constitutional or statutory pro- 
visions creating them and defining their powers. 
The jurisdiction of a statutory court is neces- 
sarily confined to the limitations prescribed by 
such laws or reasonably to be implied therefrom. 
For example, if a court is created for the ex- 
press purpose of hearing criminal cases, it can- 
not assume jurisdiction over civil causes, as they 
are by implication excluded. There is some 
controversy as to whether a court has inhereni 
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powers. This arises largely from a confusion 
of terms rather than a difference of opinion as 
to the source of authority of judicial tribunals. 
A court is often vested, with general jurisdiction 
over a certain class or cases, and it is univer- 
sally conceded that it has such powers as are 
incidental and requisite to the execution of the 
relief it is authorized to administer. For ex- 
ample, if a court is created to act as a *‘court 
of equity,” and nothing further is prescribed 
as to the limits of its jurisdiction, it can do 
any act which a court having equitable juris- 
diction can do under the practice then commonly 
accepted. Its powers in such a case are not 
enumerated, but they are incidental to the gen- 
eral authority given Therefore judicial tribu- 
nals have no inherent powers outside of the 
jurisdiction expressly vested in them, but have 
what may be described as powers incidental to the 
execution of their prescribed judicial functions. 

To render the jurisdiction of a court complete 
in a given case, it must have contiol or author- 
ity over the general subject matter of the cause 
of action and of the person or property in- 
volved. The phrase “subject matter” includes 
the general subject, or legal classili cation ot 
rights and ri'inedies, und(‘r whicli tiie parties 
claim. Jurisdiction may be in personam or in 
rem, i.e , over the person or over the thing 
involved. 

The territorial jurisdiction of a court can 
in no case extend beyond the limits of the state 
or nation creating it. In general it may be said 
that a court has jurisdiction of any person who 
comes within its prescribed territorial limits 
so that its process may be served upon him, even 
though he be a nonresident or an alien. Some 
states provide tliat their courts may take juris- 
diction of certain actions, even though the de- 
fendant be without the state, and prescribe a 
method of service by publication of the process 
in newspapers, etc ; but this does not give per- 
sonal jurisdiction, and a judgment rendered 
in such an action only affects such property as 
the defendant may have within the state. Most 
questions affecting real property must be deter- 
mined within the jurisdiction where the prop- 
erty is situated However, a court of equity 
having jurisdiction over the person of the owner 
of real estate situated in a foreign state may 
compel him to convey it if he has contracted to 
do so, thus affecting the ownership of property 
outside its jurisdiction. Crimes are of such a 
local nature that a foreign court has no juris- 
diction to try a culprit captured outside the 
state in which the crime was committed. Or- 
dinary < debts arising out of contract may be 
sued upon m the courts of any state having 
jurisdiction of one of the parties. 

Usually the judicial system of a state is so 
regulated that its various courts do not have 
concurrent jurisdiction; but when this does 
occur, the court first assuming cognizance of 
an action is permitted to proceed with it to a 
final determination, and the fact that an action 
is pending in one court is a defense if the same 
cause is sued on in another The jurisdiction 
of the federal courts in the administration of 
national laws is superior to that of the state 
courts, and where they conflict the United States 
courts will stay proceedings in the state courts, 
as in bankruptcy proceedings. 

The effect of lack of jurisdiction of a court 
over a cause of action is to render a judgment 
obtained therein absolutely void. Objection to 


this defect may be taken at any stage of the 
proceedings, and a judgment so rendered may 
be Ignored or disregarded by the parties af- 
fected thereby Thus, a decree of divorce granted 
by a court without jurisdiction leaves the par- 
ties married, as before, and imposes no duty on 
other courts, of the same or of other states, to 
recognize the validity of the divorce so granted. 

The term “jurisdiction” is also commonly em- 
ployed in England and the United States to de- 
scribe the district, state, or country within 
which a tribunal or a judicial system exercises 
its powers. Thus, m the United States we speak 
of a foreign country or even a sister state as 
“a foreign jurisdiction” or “a different jurisdic- 
tion,” etc. 

See Court. Venue; Conflict of Laws; In- 
junction, Decree; etc. Consult the authori- 
ties referred to under Jurisprudence; Conflict 
OF Laws. 

JUB.ISPRIT'DENCE (Lat. jurisprudential 
juris prudenUa^ knowledge of the law, from jurts, 
gen. sing, of jus, law, and prudentta, knowledge, 
from proindere, to foiesee, from pro, liefore -|- 
vtdere, to stn?). 1 In ancient Rome, the word 
“jurisprudenct*” was used in a sense very close 
to its etymological meaning Those men who 
were so skilled m the law {juris periti) that 
they could foresee its development, declaring 
what the rule would be in a novel or otherwise 
doubtful case, were termed juris prudentes ; and 
the body of law built up by their concurrent 
and constant interpretation was juris prudentia 
In the Republican period these law finders owed 
their authority to the general recognition of 
their knowledge and ability (hence juris con- 
sulti) and not to any official position. From 
the time of Augustus they were designated by 
the Emperor, by bestowal of the jus respondendi; 
in the following period they were drawn more 
and more into the direct administration of jus- 
tice; and at the close of the second century 
nearly all the juris prudentes were judges in the 
modern sense of the word. In the Republican 
and the Imperial period alike, however, the juris 
prudentes developed the law by interpretation, 
and the juris prudentia was practically what 
English-speaking peoples call “case law” (See 
Civil Law ) Both m France and in Spain the 
word “jurisprudence” {jurisprudence, jurispru- 
dcncia) is still commonly employed in this sense. 
Abstractly it means the judicial interpretation 
of the law ; in the concrete it often designates 
a collection of decisions, or, as we say, “re- 
ports.” In English, also, the word is sometimes 
used in this sense, as when we speak of “equity 
jurisprudence ” 

2. More commonly, however, especially in 
modern jin'i- riiidi-h--:- aK'iij: peoplel use the 
word ;■!: . c in u-. -< • i m what was often 

called at an earlier period the philosophy of law, 
and what continental writers now call the the- 
ory or the science of the law. An English 
tr^tise on jurisprudence, or on the science or 
principles of law, undertakes to determine what 
law is, i.e., what are the essential elements in 
our conception of law; what relation law bears 
to the cognate social sciences, politics, ethics, 
economics, etc. ; how law originates ( popular 
customs, judicial usage, legislation), and how it 
ceases to exist ( desuetude, change of usage, abro- 
gation, or repeal) ; how it is applied (with ref- 
erence to persons, time, and place), and how it 
is enforced (sanctions). Jurisprudence also an- 
alyzes and defines the principal conceptions with 
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which law operates, e.g., legal relations, rights, 
and duties. It may undertake to classify law 
and to construct a system or framework in which 
every rule of modem law (or perhaps of all 
law, past and present) shall find an appropriate 
place. It may — although it more rarely does — 
attempt to classify all the relations which the 
law recognizes or creates and which it regulates 
or orders, e.g., the relations of state and govern- 
ment to other forms of association and to the 
individual, and the relations of private associa- 
tions and of individuals to each other. It may 
— although it still more rarelv does — analyze 
the fundamental conceptions oi the family, of 
property, and of succession. Such detailed in- 
vestigations must ordinarily be sought in special 
treatises. English writers on jurisprudence usu- 
ally confine themselves to what the Germans 
call “the general part*^ of legal theory. 

Another limitation observable in works on 
jurisprudence is that they deal chiefly with pri 
vate law, i.e., with the law which the courts 
administer in end ■ i d '■l'-' It is sometimes 
affirmed (as by !'■ il.‘ k, i .j.i public or political 
law lies outside of the proper field of jurispru- 
dence and in the field of political science. When 
this is not affirmed, it is nevertheless noticeable 
that the attention of writers on jurisprudence 
is mainly directed towards private law, that 
their definitions frequently ignore the public- 
law point of view, and that their categories are 
private-law categories. Thus, Austin tries to 
force all public law into the law of fictitious 
and abnormal persons 

The principal modem schools of jurisprudence 
are the natural-law school, the analytical school, 
the historical school, and the comparative school. 
The differences between the first three are mainly 
to be found in their views of the nature and 
origin of law and its relation to ethics. 

To the natural-law jurist law is antecedent to 
the state; to the analytical jurist it is the crea- 
tion of the state; to the historical jurist state 
and law are social products, developing side by 
side, each influencing the other To the natural- 
law jurist law 18 cognizable by pure reason; to 
the analytical jurist it is the command of the 
sovereign, to the historical jurist it is the for- 
mulated wisdom of the race. To the natural- 
law jurist law is applied ethics, and, in the ex- 
treme form of the theory, that which is not 
right is not law To the analytical jurist a law 
which commands what is ethically wrong or 
forbids what is ethically right is not the less 
a law if it proceeds from the political sovereign. 
The historical jurists accept in this respect the 
position taken by the analytical school ; but they 
point out that it is difficult for a lawmaker to 
act otherwise than in accord with the contem- 
porary sense of right, and that laws which run 
counter to that sense are not likely to be en- 
forced. Historical jurisprudence differs from an- 
alytical jurisprudence chiefly in emphasizing the 
great part played by* social custom in develop- 
ing and establishing law. To the analytical 
jurists customary law, including judicial cus- 
tom, is an anomaly. They do not like it; they 
try to explain it away; they would fain abolish 
it by covering the whole field of social relations 
with written codes. The natural-law school has 
its roots in the Stoic philosophy and the Homan 
jurisprudence; it was increasingly dominant in 
Europe from the Reformation to the close of 
the eighteenth century. ( For the principal 
forms of the theory and the chief writers, see 
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Natural Law.) It has now few adherents; 
the largest number, probably, are in the United 
States. 

The theory of the analytical school was first 
sharply formulated by Hobbes in his Leviathan^ 
but it became dominant in the English-speaking 
world mainly through the writings of Austin. 
The term “analytical*^ is purely Engli^; but the 
views of this school neither originated in, nor 
are they confined to, England. The tendency 
to exalt the function of the ‘ ' leared 

on the Continent at the close ' ' Ages 

and w^as associated with the efforts of the na- 
tional states, as they developed increasing ad- 
ministrative unity, to get rid of the chaos of 
varying provincial and local customs which had 
taken form during the Middle Ages — an end 
which could be attained only by national legis- 
lation, and which has been fully attained only 
by the adoption of national codes. See Code. 

The liistorical scliool dates from the nineteenth 
century. Cujacius in the sixteenth century gave 
a powerful impulse to the liistorical study of 
law, and Moiitescjuieu and Burke m the eight- 
e(*nth century represented the same reaction 
against natural-law ideas which Savigny repre- 
seiitid in the nineteenth, but the last-named 
jurist first clearly defined the principles of his- 
torical jurisprudence in 1814. Tlie historical 
method was naturalized in the English-bpeaking 
world chiefly by the writings of Ihmij Sunni(*i 
Maine. The substitution of historical investiga- 
tion for a prion reasoning has been so fruitful of 
results that few European jurists at the present 
time would admit that they were not adherents 
of this school 

There is no antagonism between it and the 
comparative school. This latest school, or ten- 
dency, represents only a widening of the field of 
investigation Not only is each national law to 
be studied historically, but the various national 
systems are to be compared at similar stages ot 
development. As a result of this process, not 
only may the normal course of legal development 
be discovered, but that which is universal and 
human may be separated from that which is 
particular to a single nation or to a special 
stage of development, and then, as Jhering 
hoped, it may eventually become possible to 
write a history of the law of the world. Thus 
far chief attention has been given to early law. 
Some of tile best-known workers in this field are 
Maine, Holmt*s, Maitland, Ames, Pollock, Fustel 
de Coulanges, Jhering, Kohler, and Post. 

The comparative work of l^al historians has 
been extensively supplemented by that of eth- 
nologists, and especially interesting investiga- 
tions have been made in early family law. (See 
Marriage.) The tendency to hasty generaliza- 
tion which inevitably appears in all new lines 
of research is being checked. In particular it 
is coming to be recognized that the customs of 
savages at the present day do not always throw 
light upon the institutions of prehistoric Europe ; 
backward peoples, as Maitland observes, have 
probably failed to find the right road. While 
little comparative work has thus far been done 
in what may be called the middle periods of 
legal development, much is being done in the 
field of modern legislation. The French Soci4t6 
de Legislation Comparee has for many years 
published monthly bulletins and annual com- 
pilations of French and foreign legislation; the 
British Society of Comparative Legislation pays 
especial attention in its Journal to the mova* 
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ment of legiBlation in the British colonies and 
d 6 |> 0 ndencies ; while the German Vereinigung 
fttr vergleichende Rechtswissensehaft is devot- 
ing itself more extensively to studies in early 
law and in comparative historical jurisprudence. 

8. A loose use of the word ‘^jurisprudence/' 
which has nothing in common with the mean- 
ings above discussed, makes it practically equiv- 
alent to law. Thus, writers speak of medical 
jurisprudence, meaning simply those parts of 
the law which are most closely connected with 
medicine, and in the discussion and development 
of which the collaboration of lawyers and medi- 
cal men is highly advantageous. It would be 
equally legitimate to speak of mining juris- 
prudence. 

Bibliogpraphy. The following list contains 
the more recent general treatises in many of 
which full information will be found concerning 
the older literature. It includes, also, some of 
the more recent special works of value. English 
works* Austin, Lectures on Jurisprudence (4th 
ed., London, 1873) ; Lorimer, Institutes of Law: 

A Treatise of the Principles of Jurisprudence 
(2d ed., Edinburgh, 1880) ; Holmes, The Common 
Law (Boston, 1881) ; Clark, Practical Jurispru- 
dence (Cambridge, 1883) ; Lightwood, Nature of 
Positive Law (London, 1883); Markby, Ele- 
ments of Law (3d ed., Oxford, 1885) ; Maine, 
Ancient Law (11th ed, London, 1887); Hastie, 
Outlines of Jurisprudence (Edinburgh, 1888); 
Pollock, First Book of Jurisprudence (London, 
1896) ; Holland, Elements of Jurisprudence (9th 
ed.. New York, 1900) ; James Bryce, Studies in 
History and Jurisprudence (Oxford, 1901); H. 
Taylor, Science of Jurisprudence (New York, 
1908) ; T E. Holland, Elements of Jurispru- 
dence (11th ed., Oxford, 1910); Maitland, Col- 
lected Papers (Cambridge, 1911); P. de Tour- 
toulon, Philosophy in the Development of Law 
(Boston, 1913) ; 1. Vanm, Positive Philosophy 
of Law (ib., 1913). French works: Fustel de 
Coiihiiige-. Ju cit6 antique (9th ed., Paris, 

I , I L*IdSe modeme du droit (2d ed., 

ib., 1883) ; Beaussire, Principes du droit (ib., 
1888) ; F. Orban, Cours d^encyclopMie <Lu droit 
(Li^ge, 1895) ; Boistel, Cours de philosophic du 
drott (Pans, 1899). German works: Gold- 
schmidt, Uehergriffe der historischen Schule 
(Berlin, 1886) ; Jhering, Der Kampf urns Recht 
(10th ed, Vienna, 1891); Arndts, Junstische 
Encyclopadie (9th ed., by Griiber, Stuttgart, 
1896) ; Jhering, Der Zweck im Recht (3d ed., 
Leipzig, 1899) ; G. Maas, Bibliographie der 
deutschen Gesetzgehung und Rechtswissensehaft 
(Berlin, 1906). For a further special bibliog- 
raphy, see Natukal Law. 

JITBITA, zh^'rv-ti. or A tributary 

of the Amazon. It rises in the Andes Oono- 
mamas in Peru, flows northeast through a thinly 
populated and little known forest region of west 
Brazil, and after a winding course of about 1200 
miles joins the Amazon near the town of Fonte- 
boa, in long, 66® W. (Map: Brazil, D 6). It 
is navigable for one-third of its course and re- 
ceives numerous tributaries, many of them unex- 
plored, During high water almost the whole 
of its valley is flooded. 

jtTBY (OF. furecy sworn, jury, from ML. 
juratay sworn body of men, from Lat. juratus, 
p.p. of jurarCy to swear, from juSy right, law). 

A body of laymen who are constituted the judges 
of the truth of the facts in dispute between the 
parties tfO the trial of an action at common law. 
Ilie exact origin of the jury system is not known 


with certainty, various writers having attributed 
it to different European peoples which at an 
early period developed methods of trial not un- 
like the early jury trials in England. It seems 
probable that the jury in England was derived 
directly from the Norman institution of recog- 
nition by sworn inquest, which was substituted 
by the Norman conquerors for the method of 
trial by battle. The Curia Regis, or King’s 
Court, might direct the sheriff to select four 
knights of the county, by whom 12 knights 
were selected to serve as recognitors, whose 
duty it was, after being duly sworn, to inquire 
as to various matters of interest to the new 
rulers of England which might be subject of 
public inquiry — as, e.g., matters affecting taxa- 
tion of a subject. As early as the reign of 
Henry II (1154-89) it had become customary 
for suitors in certain cases affecting the title 
to real estate to apply to the Curia Regis for 
the summoning of recognitors to ascertain either 
from their own knowledge or upon inquiry from 
others the truth of the matter in issue, and their 
verdicts, if unanimous, were accepted as con- 
clusive. It was natural that other questions of 
fact arising in the King's Court should be dis- 
posed of in a similar manner, and the gradual 
transformation of the recognitors into the com- 
mon-law lury followed as a matter of course 
It is to be noted that originally the jurymen 
were not only judges of fact, but they were 
witnesses oftentimes selected because of their 
knowledge of the customs and the people of the 
locality, and possibly of the suitors themselves. 
During the reign of Henry IV, however, we find 
the judges of the courts of common law restrict- 
ing the jury to the performance of its function 
as a judge "of fact upon the evidence submitted 
to it, vhich is the single function of the jury 
in modern practice. 

The limitation upon and the manner of the 
exercise of the' jury's function will be best under- 
stood by tracing the successive steps in the trial 
of an action, either civil or criminal, at com- 
mon law before a jury. This jury is commonly 
called a petit jury, also a common or traverse 
jury. The first step towards summoning a jury 
is the issuing of a writ or precept of a court 
having jurisdiction over jury trials directed to 
the sheriff and called at common law a venire 
facias (from the language of the writ, meaning 
‘cause to come'), commanding him to summon 
citizens residing in the county to attend at a 
term of court for the purpose of serving as 
jurors. The jurors thus summoned are then 
said to be empaneled (from the sheriff's panel, 
or parchment, containing the list of jurymen). 
At the trial the selection of the jury is made 
subject to the direction of the presiding judge 
The names of the jurymen are drawn by lot by 
the clerk of the court, and as their names are 
called the jurymen take their seats in the jury 
box until 12 are thus chosen. The parties to 
the action or their attorffbys may then exercise 
their right to eliminate undesirable members 
from the jury by means of challenge (See 
Challenge.) Either party is at liberty to ex- 
amine the jurors for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether cause for challen^ in any particu- 
lar case exists. After a satisfactory jury has 
been drawn, the jury is sworn, and the trial is 
begun. (See Tbial.) The attorney for the 
prosecution in a criminal case, or for the plain- 
tiff or for whichever party has the affirmative 
In a civil action, then opens the case by a brief 
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addriMe to the jury, oiitlininfif the facts which 
he intends to prove, lie Uien calls his wit- 
nesses, who are examined by him and cross-exam- 
ined by opposing counsel. The attorney for the 
defendant then calls his witnesses, who are ex- 
amined and cross-examined in like manner. In 
general, during the progress of a trial, all ques- 
tions of law are to be determined by the court 
and questions of fact by the jury. The limits 
of the inquiry as to facts are determined by the 
pleadings (q.v. ) and the rules of evidence (q.v ). 
Whether evidence is properly admissible or not 
is a question for the court, but the weight and 
credibility of the evidence admitted are to be 
determined by the jury. The court, however, 
may decide a question of fact without sending 
the question to the jury, if there is no conflict 
of evidence on the point. The court may also 
interpret written instruments received in evi- 
dence without the aid of the jury. After all 
the evidence has been given, if a case is made 
for the jury ( i e., if there is conflicting evidence 
or a doubtful question of fact), the counsel for 
the defendant “sums up” (le., addresses the 
jury, reviewing the evidence in the case and 
commenting upon it in a manner favorable to 
his side of the case) ; he is followed in like 
manner by counsel for the plaintiff or prosecu- 
tion, as the case may be The judge then 
makes his charge to the jury. The charge is 
a statement of the rules of law applicable to 
the evidence in the case, and it is given for the 
purpose of aiding the jury to render a correct 
verdict. If properly given, it leaves all question 
of fact to be determined by the jury, thus fre- 
quently requiring nice discrimination on the part 
of the presiding judge The jury then retires 
from the courtroom and is locked into a room 
until an agreement as to the verdict is reached, 
or until the presiding judge deems it improbable 
that an agreement will be reached. In case no 
agtc,-meiif is reached, a new trial may be had. 
All the 12 members of a jury must agree upon 
a verdict, which in a civil trial may be “for the 
plamtift'” or “for the defendant,” and in a crimi- 
nal trial “guilty” or “not guilty.” The verdict 
of a jury is decisive and cannot be disturbed 
unless rendered contrary to law or against the 
weight of evidence, in which case it may be set 
aside by the piesidmg judge, or the judgment 
rendered thereon may be set aside on appeal. 
When the jurois return a verdict which is ob- 
viously opposed to the principles of right and 
justice, it 18 now sometimes called a false ver^ 
diet, although that expression is really contra- 
dictory, since verdict means literally, as it for- 
merly did practically, a “true dictum,” or say- 
ing. See Verdict 

In certain eases, where there is no serious dis- 
pute of fact, but the question involved is one of 
law, the jury is allowed, on consent of the par- 
ties or direction of the court, to And a special 
verdict which is merely a statement of the facts 
of the case. This special verdict is then sub- 
mitted to and decided by the court 

Special juries (i.e., juries specially selected 
in order to secure jurymen of more than com- 
mon intelligence) were known at common law 
and were expressly authorized by the statute 
3 Geo. II, c. 25. Statutes in many of our 
States now provide for the selection of special 
juries for the trial of cases of great importance 
or difficulty. See Grand Jury. 

Consult : Stubbs, Constitutional History of 
England (Oxford, 1878-83) ; Lesser, Historical 


Development of the Jury Bystem (1898); 
Forsyth, Trial by Jury; Thayer, Preliminary 
Treatise on Evidence at the Common Law (Bos- 
ton, 1898) ; Pollock and Maitland, History of 
English Law (ib, 1899); G. J. Ewards, Cramd 
Jury Considered from an Historical, Political, 
and Legal Standpoint (Philadelphia, 1906); 
T. F. Hamilton (comp.), Handbook for Crand 
Jurors (Albany, 1906) ; Frederick Sackett, /w- 
structiona to Juries (3 vols., Chicago, 1908); 
A. C. Train, The Jury System: Defects and Pro- 
posed Remedies (Philadelphia, 1910). 

JURY. A contrivance designed temporarily 
to replace the regular fitting of a ship which 
has b^n lost or received such serious injury as 
to be useless, as, jury mast, jury rig, jury rud- 
der, jun/ anchor, etc. 

JUS ^ AC'CRESCENO)!. See Joint Ten- 
ancy, Survivorship. 

JUS GENTIUM, jfls jSn^shl-flm (Lat., law 
of nations). Bjy- the Romans the term was used 
to designate universal law and included all those 
rules which were observed by all the nations 
with which they were acquainted. This body 
of law included not only wliat we should call 
rules of international law, such as the inviola- 
bility of envoys, but also rules of commercial 
law, such as the rule that sale and delivery 
transfers ownership. For the relation of jus 
gentium to the Roman national law, see Civil 
Law. 

In the Middle Ages jus gentium acquired the 
narrower meaning of the body of rules observed 
by independent states in their intercourse with 
each other, i e., international law (q.v.). 

JUS NATU'RiE, or NATURA'LE (Lat., 
law of nature). Literally, the law of nature 
or natural law By the Romans this term was 
sometimes used as equivalent to jus gentium, 
since the rules observed by all nations were pre- 
sumably natural rules. Under the influence of 
the Stoic philosophy, however, they frequently 
used the term in a purely ethical sense and con- 
trasted natural law, in the sense of natural 
right or justice, with those rules which, although 
universally observed, seemed to them wrong and 
unreasonable. See Natural Law. 

JUS PRI'MiE NOC'TIS (Lat., right of the 
first night). A term used in anthropological 
and juristic literature to indicate the privilege 
granted by law or custom to other persons than 
the biidogroom of cohabiting with the bride on 
the first night or nights after marriage. For 
the legalized form of this institution as it has 
been alleged to have existed in the Middle Ages 
in Scotland, France, and other parts of Europe 
there is no trustworthy evidence. The legend 
that the feudal lord in these places exercised 
such a right over the newly married bride of his 
villein 18 now supposed to have originated in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and to have 
been an incorrect inference from the undoubted 
license of the feudal lord and from the legal 
requirement of a fee from the villein on mar- 
riage, which is supposed to have originated in 
the attempt at commutation of the jus primte 
noctis. The idea has been called a “learned 
superstition” and arose partly, perhaps, from 
the ecclesiastical droit du seigneur or right of 
the lord decreed by the Council of Carthage 
(397 AD.), enjoining continence in the newly 
married couple for the first night and later 
the first three nights after marriage. In the 
anthropological field there is evidence of a con- 
siderable extension among savage and primitive 
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tribes of the cujstom of allowing intercourse with 
the bride to one or more members of the tribe 
of more or less exalted position. Among some 
groups of Eskimos and Indians, as well as 
among certain Central American tribes, this 
privilege was accorded to the chief of the tribe 
or to the high priest or the priests, and in some 
cases where marriage by capture was in vogue, 
even to those who assisted the husband in the 
capture of tiie bride, as a sort of reward for 
services rendered, and in other cases to all of 
the guests on the wedding night, on somewhat 
the same principles of hospitality as govern the 
offer of wives in primitive tribes to the transient 
guest. These customs have been considered by 
some writers, notably Sir John Lubbock, as 
remnants of earlier group marriage; but this 
view is contested by Westermarck and others, 
who hold that there is no evidence to connect 
it with group marriage, itself a doubtful hy- 
pothesis. Consult; De Labessade, Le droit du 
seigneur (Paris, 1878) ; K. J. L. Schmidt, Jus 
PnmcB Noc'tis: Eine geschichtliche Untersuchung 
(Freiburg, 1881); E. Westermarck, History of 
Human Marnage (London, 1908). 

JUS RELIC'TjSE (Lat., right of a widow). 
In Scots law, the right of a widow to a share 
in the movable or personal property of her de- 
ceased husband. This is a vested or absolute 
right and cannot be defeated by the husband’s 
will; hence the movable estate of husband and 
wife is called goods in communion, because, on 
the death of the husband, there is a division 
of such goods between the widow, the children, 
and next of kin of the deceased. If the deceased 
husband leaves children, the goods in communion 
are divided into three equal parts, one of which 
belongs to the w idow. If, on the other hand, 
there are no surviving children or grandchildren, 
then the goods are divided into two equal shares, 
one of which belongs to the widow. When the 
husband dies insolvent, the wife cannot claim 
her jus rehctce in preference to the creditors. 
Though the widow has this right to her jus 
rehctce at common law, yet if she entered into 
an antenuptial contract by virtue of which she 
accepted an equivalent provision, her right may 
be defeated, provided the contract expressly 
stated the one to be in substitution for the 
other. In England there is no such absolute 
right of a widow to a share of a husband’s goods, 
unless he died intestate, in which case she gets 
a similar share of the personal estate by virtue 
of the statute of distributions. As to the cor- 
responding right of the wife in England and 
America to the real property of her husband, 
see Dower; Jointure. 

JUSSEBAND, zh\i'8’-raN', Jean Adrien An- 
toine Jules (1855- ). A French diplomat 

and scholar, born at Lyons and educated in the 
universities of Lyons and Paris. Entering the 
diplomatic service at 21, he held a variety of 
posts — was Councilor of Embassy at London 
(1887-90), Minister to Denmark (1898-1902), 
and then Ambassadoi at Washington, where he 
became dean of the diplomatic corps. He was 
made Grand Officer of the Legion of Honor and 
a corresponding fellow of the British Academy. 
His works, some of which deal with English 
literary subjects, include; Le th4dtre en Angle- 
terre aepuis la conquite jusqu^auw pridAoesseurs 
immAdiats de Shakespeare (1878) ; Les Anglais 
au moyen dge (1884), which was crowned by 
the Academy and translated into English by 
Lucy T. Smith as English Wayfaring Life m 


the Middle Ages (1889); Le romcm anglms 
(1886); Le roman au temps de Shakespeare 
(1888; Eng. trans. by Miss E. Lee, 1890); in 
English, A French Ambassador at the Court of 
Charles 11 ( 1892 ) ; L*4pop4e mystique de Wil- 
liam Langland (1893); Histoire litt4ra%re du 
peuple anglais des engines d la renaissance (3 
vols., 1896-1909) ; Les sports et jeux d'exermce 
dans Vancienne France ( 1901 ) ; Ronsard^ in 
series, Orands Eerwavns de la France (1913). 

JUSSIEU, zhu's^-e'. The name of a family 
which for more than a century and a half has 
numbered among its members some of the first 
botanists of their age. — Antoine de Jussieu 
(1686-1758) was born in Lyons. He succeeded 
Tournefort in 1708 as professor at the Jardin 
du Roi and published various works on anat- 
omy, zoblogy, and botany, among them an Ap- 
pendix to Tournefort (Lyons, 1719). He made 
several journeys to foreign countries to collect 
plants, on which occasions he was accompanied 
by his younger brother Bernard, who cooperated 
with him as his assistant. — Bernard de Jussieu 
(1699-1776) was born in Lyons. He obtained 
the degree of M.D. at Montpellier in 1720 and 
at Paris in 1726, succeeded S. Vaillent as dem- 
onstrator of botany in the Jardin du Roi in 
1722, and published various works on zoology 
and botany which at the time were considered 
valuable In a brief manuscript, winch he for- 
warded to Linna*u8 during his incumbency as 
superintendent of the gardens at the Petit- 
Trianon, to which position he was appointed in 
1769, he laid the foundation of the natural 
method of plant classification which was more 
fully elaborated by his nepliew Antoine Laurent. 
— Joseph de Jussieu (1704-79), brother of An- 
toine and Bernard, was educated for medicine, 
but became a learned botanist and noted engi- 
neer. In 1735 he accompanied an expedition to 
Peru and stayed in South America collecting 
natural history specimens until 1771, when he 
returned to France, having lost the greater part 
of his collection. He introduced the heliotrope 
into France. — Antoine Laurent de Jussieu 
(1747-1836) was born in Lyons and richly de- 
served the heritage left to him by his learned 
and disinterested relatives. At the age of 17 
he began his botanical studies under his uncle 
Bernard, and four years later was nominated 
demonstrator and assistant to Lemonnir, the 
professor of botany in the Jardin du Roi. He 
, at once began to reform the arrangement of the 
gardens and collections of plants under his 
charge and to apply to them his own and his 
uncle’s ideas in regard to the natural method 
For 30 years he continued to develop his novel 
views, and when his Genera Plantarum^ which 
he began in 1778, was finally completed in 1789, 
the natural system was finally established as the 
true basis of botanical classification. In 1793 
he became professor of botany in the newly or- 
ganized Jardin des Plantes, where he continued 
to teach till 1826, when blindness compelled him 
to resign his chair to his son Adrien. During 
his tenure of office he founded the library of the 
museum, which is one of the best in Europe. 
His papers in the Annales du Museum (from 
1804 to 1820) and his articles in the Diction- 
natre des sciences naturelles rank among the 
most valuable contributions to the literature of 
botany and embody all the result of his own in- 
vestigations.— Adrien de Jussieu (1797-1853) 
was born in Paris. For the degree of M.A. 
which he obtained in 1824 he presented a mem- 
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oir of the Euphorbiacese which attracted wide 
attention and was followed by equally important 
monographs upon the Rutaceec, Meliacese, and 
Malpighiaceffi. His Embryo of the Monocotyle- 
dons (1844) was to have been followed by a 
series of papers on similar subjects, but ill 
health compelled him to relinquish this project. 
He was also prevented by the same cause from 
extending his Corns Mmentavre de hotamque 
(1848) into a complete and general treatise. 
Ibis was translated into other European lan- 
guages. In 1831 he was elected a member of the 
Academy and shortly before his death was nomi- 
nated to the presidency of that body He con- 
tributed many valuable papers to the Annales 
du Mus^um^ the Comptes RenduSy and the Dvn- 
tionnaire umverael d'histoire naturellc and other 
publications on natural sciences. His influence 
as a lecturer was of great importance. 

JtrSSIETT, Laurent Pierre de (1792-1866). 
A French educational writer and moralist, 
nephew of Antoine Laurent Jussieu. Among his 
writings the most popular is Simon de NantuOy 
ou le marchand foratn ( 1818 ) . It passed through 
more than 30 editions and Avas translated into 
nearly a dozen languages. For a work of simi- 
lar description, entitled (Euvres posthumes de 
Simon de Nantua (1829), he received the Mon- 
tyon prize. From 1839 to 1842 he was a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies. 

JUSTE, zhyst, Thi5:odore (1818-88). A Bel- 
gian historian, born in Brussels. He was very 
successful in arousing interest in Belgian his- 
tory and in promoting, as Secretary of the Board 
of Education, the national method of instruc- 
tion. Among his numerous works, very unequal 
in merit, may be mentioned: Histoire de Bel- 
gique (1840) ; Precis de Vhiatoire moderne oon- 
sid^r^e dans ses rapports avec la Belgique 
(1845) ; Precis de Vhistoire du moyen age (1847- 
49) , Histoire du congrds national de Belgiqucy 
ou de la fondation de la monarchie beige ( 1850) ; 
Histoire de la revolution des Pays-Bas sous Phi- 
lippe II ( 1855-63 ) ; Le soultvement de la Hol- 
lande en 1813 et la fondation du royaume des 
Pays-Bas (1870); La revolution beige de 1830 
(1872) ; (iuillaume le Tamtumey etc, (1873) ; La 
revolution de juillety 1830 (1883) ; and the bio- 
graphical work, Les fondateurs de la monarchic 
beige (27 vols., 1865-81) 

JUSTI, yvs'tS, Ferdinand (1837-1907). A 
German Orientalist. He was bom at Marburg, 
educated there and at Gottingen. In 1861 he be- 
came docent, and in 1865 professor of compara- 
tive philology, at Marburg. He wrote. TJeber 
die Zusammensetzung der Namen in den indoger- 
manischen Sprachen (1861); Handbuch der 
Zendsprache (1864) , an edition of the Bunde- 
hesch (1868); Geschichte des alien Persiens 
(1879); Dictionnaire kurde-francais (1879); 
Kurdische Qrammatik (1880); Geschichte der 
orientalischen Volker im Altertum (1884) ; 
Iranisches Namenbuch (1895); Hessisches 
Trachtenbuch ( 1900 ) , and the monograph, “Ge- 
schichte Irans von den aitesten Zeiten bis zum 
Ausgang der Sassaniden,’’ in the Grundrtss der 
iramschen PhilologiCy vol. ii. 

JUSTICE (OF., Fr justiccy from Lat. jus- 
titiOy justice, from justusy just, from jusy right, 
law). One of the cardinal virtues of the an- 
cients, and the name for a principal aspect of 
social and moral duty in all ages. If we inquire 
into the nature of justice by examining moral 
and legal judgments current in civilized commu- 
nities, we find such instances as the following* 


it is unjust to deprive a man of his personal 
liberty, his property, or any other thing by law 
belop^ng to him; justice therefore requires us 
to respect each one’s rights before the law. 
^metimes, however, we call the law itself im- 
just, in which case we may sympathize even 
with disobedience to it. It is then supposed 
that there is some higher law that should have 
preference — as, eg., the moral law. Thus, it is 
conceived by most men at the present day to be 
unjust to hold human beings in slavery, even 
though slavery may be countenanced by the law 
of the land. It is, however, only when the law 
has failed to keep pace with the growth of public 
opinion on moral questions that an institution 
like slavery can be sanctioned by the law and 
yet condemned as unjust by the most intelligent 
members of society. Other differences between 
legal and moral justice arise from the limita- 
tions of the law, which cannot expediently under- 
take to regulate all the details of human life. 
Only those acts which it is for the welfare of 
society to enforce by external sanction may prop- 
erly come under the cognizance of the law; hence 
there are necessarily many kinds of conduct 
which are morally unjust, and yet which are not 
recognized by law as unjust. Moral justice may, 
perhaps, be defined as allowing each man such 
freedom of action, security of possession, and 
realization of expectations based on custom as 
are compatible with the welfare of society. 
There is no such thing as absolute justice, if 
by that is meant any particular method of 
treatment which any man has a right to expect 
of society, regardless of the times in which he 
lives and of the character of his life. Consult* 
\\ •IhoiL''® h\ . Social Justice (New York, 1900); 
F M. Stawell, “Modern Conception of Justice,” 
in International Journal of EthicSy vol. xix 
(London, 1908) , also authorities referred to 
under Ethics. 

JUSTICE. In legal language, justice is some- 
times identified with law, as when we speak of 
the “administration of justice” or of “courts of 
justice ” Even in legal discussion, however, the 
term is constantly used in an ethical sense, as 
when it is said that a decision is legally correct 
but unjust To the layman such an admission 
is a confi'ssion that the law is wrong and should 
be amended. This, however, is not always true. 
Law and justice cannot be brought into perfect 
harmony It is necessary, above all things, that 
law be certain; that the individual shall be able 
to ascertain in advance the results which the 
law will attach to his acts or his omissions. 
Perfect ]U8tice demands that every controversy 
be adjudged on its peculiar merits, that the in- 
telligence of each party, the circumstances under 
which he acted, his ignorance or knowledge, his 
good or bad intent, and an indefinite number of 
other considerations be taken into account. 
Should the law attempt to provide in advance 
for all these endless variations in so complex an 
organism as human society — an organism, more- 
over, which is often in process of change — the 
law would become so vast in its bulk and so 
confused in its provisions that it would be im- 
possible for the keenest intelligence and the 
greatest industry to master its rules; and even 
then it would be incomplete, since, as Grotius 
has said, “there can be no finite rule of an in- 
finite matter.” Should the courts be empowered 
to do justice in the single case without regard 
to the law, there would no longer be any law. 
In either case an uncertainty, a lack of social 
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o^rder, would result which would be a greater 
evil than occasional or even frequent injustice. 

The practical solution of the difficulty is found 
in ooraproniise. Tlie law classifies persons, ^ts, 
and relations, and it shapes its ruto to suit the 
average person, the ordinary act, the normal re- 
lation. The classification, rough at first, be- 
comes increasingly refined; but in its highest 
development law deals, and must deal, with 
generic persons and cases, and not with the real 
Individual or the special case. 

Law is not primarily a system of justice, but 
a system of order. Courts were not established 
to do justice but to terminate controversy. 
Equity, as was finely said by Aristotle, corrects 
the law where the law is defective by reason of 
its universality; but, historically, equity has 
never meant anything but a greater approxima- 
tion of law and justice. In England, as Lord 
Bacon said, it was “ordained to supply the law 
and not to subvert the law.” Equity draws new 
distinctions, unknown to the older and cruder 
law, its precedents harden into rules; and the 
result is simply a new body of law with a more 
refined classification of the phenomena of social 
life. Consult the authorities referred to under 
JUMSPBXTDENCE; LaW. 

JUSTICE, Chief. See Chief Justice. 

JUSTICE, Department of. One of the ex- 
ecutive departments of the United States, at 
the head of which is the Attorney-General, ap- 
pointed by the President for a term of four 
years. Although the office of Attorney-General 
was created in 1789 and the incumbent of the 
office was from the first a member of the cabi- 
net, it was not until 1870 that it was erected 
into a separate department. By the Act of 
June 22 of that year the several officers of the 
Federal government, of whom there were some 
half-dozen or more, were placed under the super- 
vision of the Attorney-General, with the hope 
of bringing about greater uniformity in the con- 
struction and application of the laws. The 
Attorney-General is the chief law officer of the 
government, and, as a member of the cabinet, 
ranks fourth in the line of succession to the 
presidency It is his duty to advise the Presi- 
dent on any questions of law that may arise in 
the course of the administration, and also to 
give his opinion when requested by any of the 
heads of departments upon legal questions con- 
cerning matters affecting their departments. The 
opinions rendered by the Attorney-General are 
from time to time published by the government, 
and next to the decisions of the courts they are 
regarded as authority on the points covered. 
The Attorney-General is the legal representative 
of the goxtMnment in all cases at law to which 
the Vnit(‘(l Siate-i is a party, and may appear in 
court in person or direct which one of the As- 
sistant Attorney-Generals shall appear, and may 
employ special counsel to aid in the conduct of 
the cases in which the government is interested. 
He is furthermore charged with the general 
supervision of the United States district attor- 
neys and marshals, directs and instructs them 
in their duties, and may employ special counsel 
to aid the attorneys in t|je prosecution of cases 
to which the United States is a party. He ex- 
amines the titles to lands or other property 
which the government intends to purchase for 
forts, dockyards, building sites, or other public 
purposes, and makes an annual report to Con- 
gress of the business of the department, includ- 
ing statistical information concerning the civil 


and criminal cases tried before the United Statee 
courts, the number of pardons granted by the 
President, the amount of fines and forfeitures 
imposed, and such other information bearing 
upon the administration of justice as he may 
deem proper. Other duties of the Department 
of Justice are the supervision of the penal and 
reformatory institutions of the Unit^ States, 
the recommendation of judicial appointments, 
the examination of the accounts of the marshals, 
attorneys, and other judicial officers, the inves- 
tigation of applications for clemency, the ad- 
ministration of the national bankruptcy law, and 
the supervision of the commission to revise and 
codify the criminal and penal laws of the United 
States. In 1868 two Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
erals were provided for — one of whom assists in 
the Supreme Court, the other in the Court of 
Claims. There is also an Assistant Attorney- 
General for the Interior Department, one for 
the Post Office Department, and one in charge 
of Indian depredations claims. In 1870 the of- 
fice of Solicitor-General was created, the incum- 
bent being ranked as the second officer of the 
department. He conducts cases in the courts 
at Washington and, m case of a temporary 
vacancy or absence of the Attorney-General, acts 
in his stead. The Act of 1870 also transferred 
to the new Department of Justice the solicitors 
from the Interior, Treasury, and Navy depart- 
ments, and the examiner of claims from the 
State Department. » 

JUSTICE, Lord. Tm rncrlpnd a person in- 
vested with the royal .. i' :\ .»r limited pur- 

poses and for a limited time. From the times of 
the Norman and Plantagenet kings it has been 
the occasional practice in England for the sover- 
eign to appoint one or more persons called lords 
justices to act as his substitutes in the supreme 
government during his absence from the King- 
dom. Subsequent to the Kevolution these ap- 
pointments have been made by letters patent 
under the great seal, and the authority of Par- 
liament has sometimes been invoked in confirma- 
tion of their powers. On five occasions such 
appointment was made by William 111 when 
going abroad, though, while his Queen was alive, 
he delegated his authority to her during his 
absence. The statutes 12 and 13 Wm. Ill, set- 
tling the succession on the house of Hanover, 
provided “that no person who shall hereafter 
come to the crown shall go out of the dominions 
of England, Scotland, or Ireland without con- 
sent of Parliament”; but this clause was re- 
pealed by 1 Geo. I, c. 2, and the first sovereign 
of the house of Hanover, during five of his ab- 
sences in Germany, made an appointment of 
lords justices. George IV, on his visit to Han- 
over, delegated his authority to 19 guardians, 
of whom the Duke of York, heir presumptive, 
was one. On none of the absences of Queen Vic- 
toria from the Kingdom was there any delega- 
tion of the royal authority; and on one of these 
occasions Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst stated in 
the House of Lords that the law officers regarded 
it unnecessary, in point of law, to appoint lords 
justices — an opinion in which he concurred 
The practice of the Queen in this respect wus 
followed by her successor, Edward VII. In case 
of the sovereign’s minority a regency has gen- 
erally been resorted to. 

Tlie powers of lords justices have usually been 
limited in the matter of pardoning and repriev- 
ing criminals, the summoning or prorogation of 
Parliament, the disposal of public moneys in the 
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Treasury, and of Church preferments, in the gift 
of the crown. The lords justices appointed under 
the commissions of 1719 and 1729 were author- 
ized to continue the existing Parliament by short 
prorogations till otherwise directed under the 
royal sign manual, but not to perform the other 
acts here specified without the special significa- 
tion of the royal pleasure, except when neces- 
sary for the public service. The power to create 
ptws has only once been delegated — by Charles 
I in 1644; and Ix)rd Herbert, afterward Earl of 
Glamorgan, in whose favor the right was exer- 
cis^, was, after the Ilestoration, compelled to 
resign by the House of Lords. 

Lords justices have sometimes been appointed 
to carry on the government of Ireland in place 
of a viceroy, in modern times, this has only 
been done during occasional absences of the Lord 
Lieutenant, 

JUSTICE, Lord Chief. The* title given in 
England to the chief judge of the King’s Bench 
division of the High Court of Justice. It was 
formerly employed to designate the chief judges 
of the two great common-law tribunals, the 
Court of King’s Bench and the Court of Com- 
mon Picas; but the former of these was, by 
eminence, known as the Lord Chief Justice of 
England. Upon the abolition of the Common 
Pleas division of the High Court in 1881, the 
chief judge of the Queen’s (now King’s) Bench 
division became the sole judicial ofiicer to be 
invested with the dignity and title of Chief 
Justice 

JUSTICE CLEKK, Lord. A high judicial 
ofiicer m Scotland, being the second highest 
judge ill point of rank and, m the absence of 
the Lord Justice General, the presiding judge of 
the Court of Justiciary. His usual duty is to 
sit as chief of one of the divisions of the Inner 
House, called the second division of the Court 
of Session (q.v ). 

JUSTICE GEITEItAL, Lord. The highest 
judicial officer in Scotland, also called the Lord 
Piesident of the Court of Session Formerly 
the office of Justice General was a sinecure and 
not a judicial office, but the title is now, since 
1831, associated with that of the Lord President. 
See Court of Session. 

JUSTICE OF THE PEACE. In Great 
Britain and the United States, a minor official 
having both administrative and judicial func- 
tions, the latter principally of a criminal nature. 
In England justices of the peace are appointed 
by commission of the crown under the great seal, 
or by act of Parliament or charter, to exercise a 
certain limited authority in a county or 
borough The person who practically appoints 
to the office is the Lord Chancellor, who in his 
discretion may include in the commission any 
person having an estate of £100 a yeai, clear of 
all rents and charges. All persons having the 
above qualification may be appointed justices of 
the peace; but practicing attorneys or solici- 
tors are not eligible for counties in which they 
practice Traditionally the office of justice of 
the peace is entirely gratuitous But in modern 
practice it has been found necessary to deviate 
from this rule and to appoint in all the cities 
and many large towns certain paid justices, 
called stipendiary magistrates, at a fixed salary. 
In the city of London and certain other places 
the mayor and certain corporators are consti- 
tuted by charter justices of the peace by virtue 
of their office. 

The institution of justices of the peace is very 


ancient. Previous to 1327 there were oonaerra- 
tors of the peace in every county chosen by the 
freeholders from among the principal men of the 
county to perform similar duties; but by a 
statute of Edward III a change took place in 
the practice, and ever since the election of jus- 
tices has been exercised by the crown. Gradu- 
ally the office grew more and more important, 
statutes being passed from time to time, adding 
to its duties and jurisdiction, until, in the thir- 
tieth year of the reign of Elizabeth, the form 
of commission was revised and was settled nearly 
in the form which is now used. The commission 
18 in the name of the sovereign, addressed to the 
appointee, by name, directing him ‘‘to keep our 

peace in our county of , and to keep all 

ordinances and statutes for the good of the 
peace, and for the good rule and government of 
the people, and to chastise and punish all per- 
sons that offend against the said ordinances.” 
Tlie commission then authorizes the appointee 
to inquire “by the oath of good and lawful men, 
of all manner of felonies, poisonings, enchant- 
ments, sorceries, arts, magic, trespasses, fore- 
stallmgs, regratings, engrossings, and extortions 
whatsoever, and of all crimes and offenses,” etc. 
To these extensive powers conferred by statute 
were added the more indefinite functions which 
long custom had vested in justices of the peace, 
constituting them m large measure the founda- 
tion of the peace and order of the state. ’“The 
whole Christian world,” says Lord Coke, “hath 
not the like office as justice of the peace, if duly 
executed.” The powers and duties of justices of 
the peace in England are now mainly governed 
by a senes of statutes enacted during the reign 
of Queen Victoria (38 and 39 Viet., e. 54; 45 
and 40 Vict, c 50; 11 and 12 Viet, c. 44). 

Although the institution of justices of the 
peace is derived from England, the method em- 
loyed for their creation differs m the United 
tates from that adopted in the former country 
and also differs in different States. In some 
instances they are appointed by the executive, 
in others elected by the people Their powers 
and duties also vary in the different States, but 
in most they have jurisdiction in minor cases, 
both civil and criminal. The extent and nature 
of their powers are usually defined by statute 
The distinctive value of this class of magistrates 
is found in their power to prevent breaches of 
the peace, and to examine persons charged with 
the commission of crime or misdemeanor and 
hold to bail to answer in the upper court, or 
in default of bail to commit them to jail. In 
this latter particular their functions are some- 
what analogous to those of a grand jury. 

Bibliography. Archbold, Justice of the Peace 
and Parish Officer (London, 1842) ; Stone, Jus- 
tices' Manual (ib., annually) , Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries (4th ed., 2 vols., Chicago, 1899); 
Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law 
(2d ed., Boston, 1899) ; Wait, Law and Practice 
in Civil Actions and Proceedings in Justices" 
Courts (7th ed., Albany, 1902); C A. Beard, 
Office of Justice of the Peace in England (New 
York, 1904) , E. M. Haines, Practical Treatise 
on Powers and Duties of Justices of the Peace 
and Police Magistrates ( 16th ed., Chicago, 
1905) ; A. V. Honeyman, Honeyman's Justice of 
the Peace (5th ed., Plainfield, N. J., 1912) ; E. 
Baylies (ed. ), Bender's Justices' Manual of Civil 
and Criminal Law and Practice for Justices of 
the peace and Police Justices in New York (3d 
ed.. New York, 1913). 
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rasnCES’ CLEEK. An officer, generally 
a solicitor, appointed by justices of the peace in 
England to assist them in their duties. Owing 
to the fact that justices of the peace are not 
trained lawyers (it has been judicially declared 
in England that there is no presumption that 
a justice of the peace knows the law of the 
land ) , but are, nevertheless, called upon to ad- 
minister many branches of the law and to con- 
strue acts of Parliament, all of which require 
considerable legal skill, the justices* clerk is a 
person of much local influence, and in practical 
effect guides and controls the justices in all 
purely legal matters. The justices* clerk is, 
strictly speaking, not a public officer, but in the 
nature of an employee of the justice. By recent 
statutes, however, he has acquired a certain 
official status and is entitled to receive fees in 
connection with the business transacted by the 
justice to whose court he is attached. See Jus- 
tice OF THE Peace. 

JXJSTICIAEY (jtls-tish^-&-ri) COUET. The 
highest eriniinal court in Scotland. It is in 
reality the criminal branch of the Court of Ses- 
sion, "the highest judicial tribunal in Scotland, 
and not an independent court Its judges are 
seven of the judges of the Court of Session — 
viz., the lord president, the lord justice clerk, 
and five others appointed by royal patent Its 
quori^n consists of three judges It exercises 
an appellate as well as an original jurisdiction 
and usually sits in Edinburgh. See Court of 
Session 

JUS'Tiri'ABLE HOMICIDE. See Homi- 
cide 

JTTSTIPICA'TION (Lat. justvficatio, from 
justificaref to justify, from justtficuSy acting 
justly, from justusy just -f- facere, to do) A 
defense to a civil or criminal action, admitting 
the facts alleged in the complaint or indict- 
ment, but setting forth other facts tending to 
show that the defendant had a legal right to do 
the acts complained of, and that, therefore, the 
cause of action alleged is not sufficient in law. 
Facts constituting a legal justification may be 
pleaded in answer to an indictment for an 
alleged crime, as where a person is accused of 
homicide and pleads that he committed the act 
in self-defense, or that he was an officer of the 
peace and killed the deceased in a reasonable 
effort to prevent his escape. Under the common- 
law system of pleading in civil actions, such a 
plea is said to be by way of confession and 
avoidance The facts constituting a legal justi- 
fication for an act must be fully set forth in an 
answer and not alleged as a conclusion of law. 

Whether a plea of justification can be sus- 
tained or not depends upon the nature of the 
action and the Substantive law involved. For 
example, in an action against a street-railroad 
company for negligently running over the plain- 
tiff and injuring him, the defendant cannot plead 
that it had any legal right to do so, even if it 
can show that defendant was a trespasser upon 
its tracks. It may however, plead contributory 
negligence on his part, which would be in the 
nature of an excuse rather than a strict justi- 
fication. Pleas of justification are most common 
in actions for assault and battery, false imprison- 
ment, libel, slander, and malicious prosecution. 

Justification is ^so employed to denote the 
proof by sureties on a bond or 'undertaking that 
they possess the property qualifications retired 
of them by law. See Answer; Defense; Pima,; 
Pleading. 
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JUSTIFICATION. In theology, the action 
whereby men are (1) freed from the penalty of 
sin and (2) treats as righteous by God. The 
doctrine is based chiefly upon the teaching of 
Paul, especially in the Epistles to the Romans 
and to the Galatians The Apostle begins the 
former Epistle by exhibiting the universality 
of sin. All men, Jews as well as Greeks, have 
sinned and have therefore no groimd of accept- 
ance with God upon the basis of righteousness. 
Works, then, viewed as single holy deeds, per- 
formed in obedience to the divine law, and to- 
gether constituting a flawless life, will qualify 
no ,one for justification before the bar of God. 
Hence God provides a righteousness of His own. 
Repentant man, exercising faith in Jesus Christ, 
shall be forgiven and treated as if he had 
obeyed the law perfectly for Christ’s sake. He 
shall be “declared righteous.’* This is justi- 
fication 

The doctrine was first clearly developed in the 
scholastic period, especially by Thomas Aquinas. 
It came into prominence in the Reformation and 
was carefully defined on both sides The main 
difference between the Catholic and Protestant 
forms of the doctrine lies in the interpretation 
of the second clause of the definition above. The 
Catholic doctrine is that God makes man 
righteous, imparts to him something of His own 
holiness, in the imputation to him of Christ’s 
righteousness The Council of Trent defines the 
Roman Catholic doctrine thus* “Justification is 
not remission of sins merely, but also the sanc- 
tification and renewal of the inward man, 
through the voluntary reception of the grace 
and of the gifts, whereby man from unjust be- 
comes just” (sees, vi, chap. vii). It thus in- 
cludes sanctification and is “infused” righteous- 
ness The common Protestant doctrine was 
that God does not make the justified righteous, 
but treats him as if he were righteous — a 
forensic use. It is equivalent to the forgiveness 
of sins and is different from sanctification. 
Protestantism emphasized justification “by 
faith,” which, in the words of the Westminster 
Confession, is “accounting and accepting their 
[believers’! persons as righteous, not for any- 
thing wrougnt in them or done by them, but 
for Christ’s sake alone.” 

The historic Protestant doctrine has a second 
element besides thi '‘.''.jri'i c- - of the sinner em- 
braced under his jii-i ii'i n; ion, viz., the imputa- 
tion to him of the righteousness of Christ. At 
first this phrase meant only that he was for- 
given for Christ’s sake, or, technically speaking, 
the imputation was of the “passive obedience” 
of Christ. In the scholastic development of the 
system the imputation came to be conceived as 
that of the “active obedience” of Christ, or He 
was said to have obeyed the law for man, and 
this obedience, imputed to man, made him 
righteous before God. 

Protestant theology generally held justifica- 
tion by faith because faith is the medium of 
union with Christ, not because it is an act of 
obedience or a pledge of future obedience. God’s 
acceptance is tnrough Christ alone. There fol- 
low upon it peace, assurance, and holiness of 
life; but these are regarded as the results, not 
the causes, of justification. Arminianism (q.v.), 
however, considered that faith justified not as 
binding men to Christ, but as being an im- 
perfect righteousness, which Grod accepted in 
the place of a perfect righteousness, because of 
His merev shown to man through Christ Swe- 
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denborg (q.v.) bitterly attacked justification by 
faith in the interests of the direct mystic vision 
{True OhHstian Rehgiony §§ 181, 389), but in 
general Protestants of all schools have held to 
it. The Ritschlian school (see Ritschl) has 
emphasized justification as the basis of the 
Christian life It has defined it as the recep- 
tion of the sinner, conscious of his guilt, into 
fellowship with Gk)d, or the free forgiveness of 
sin. Consult Buchanan, Doctrine of Justifica- 
Uon (Edinburgh, 1867) ; J. H. Newman, Lec- 
tures on the Doctrine of Justification (3d ed., 
London, 1874) , Ritschl, Christian Doctrine of 
Justification and Reconciliation : Positive De- 
velopment of the Doctrine (Eng. trans., Edin- 
burgh, 1900); F. H. S Denifle, Luther und 
Luthertum. in der ersten Entuncklung (2d ed., 
3 vols, Mainz, 1904-09), F. B Westcott, 8t. 
Paul and Justification (New York, 1913). See 
Atonement, Imputation 

JXJS'TIN (Lat. Junianus Justinus). A Ro- 
man historian of whom almost nothing is known, 
but he lived probably in the third century ad. 
His work, Jlistonarum Philippicarum Lihri 
XLIV, is merely a collection of extracts from 
the large work of Pompeius Trogus (q.v ), an 
historian of the Augustan age, whose history 
dealt with the rise of Macedonian authority 
Though Justin made his selections somewhat at 
random, his work is of considerable value to 
us, as the original has perished, it was much 
used in the Middle Ages. The latest edition is 
that of Ruehl (Leipzig, 1886) 

JUSTIN, surnamed The Mabtyb (clOO- 
c 165). A Christian apologist of the second cen- 
tury, commonly called Justin Martyr. He was 
born about 100, in Flavia Neapolis, a Roman 
city erected on the site of the ancient Shechem, 
in Samaria His father, Priscus, was a heathen, 
and Justin was educated in the religion of his 
father He became an ardent student of the 
philosophy of his age, beginning with the school 
of the Stoics, but finally adhering to that of 
the Platonists. According to the story which he 
himself relates, one day, while wandering along 
the seashore, he encountered a man of mild and 
venerable aspect, who led him to the study of the 
Jewish prophets and the great Christian teacher 
whom they foretold The result was his con- 
version to Christianity, which probably took 
place at Ephesus about 135 After his con- 
version he retained the garb of a philosopher, 
but, as a Christian philosopher, he strove by 
his writings and his instructions to bring others 
to the truth which he had himself discovered. 
From his Jewish acquaintances he got his 
knowledge of rabbinical literature He lived for 
some time in Rome and is said to have been 
beheaded about the year 165, in the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius, because he refused to offer 
sacrifice to the heathen gods. The works of 
Justin, although not very voluminous, are im- 
portant for knowledge of Christianity in the 
second century The books ascribed to him with 
certainty are two Apologies for the Christians — 
the first addressed “to Antoninus Pius,’' the 
second “to the Roman Senate” — and a Dialogue 
with Tryphon the JeWy which professes to be the 
record of an actual discussion held at Ephesus. 
Some other extant works have been ascribed to 
him, but on insufficient grounds, and several of 
his works cited by ancient authors have been 
lost. The first edition of his works is that of 
Robert Stephens (Paris, 1551). The Benedic- 
ttne edition of Justin, by Maran, appeared at 


Paris in 1742, and Otto's — the best — at Jena in 
1842-46 (3d ed., 5 vols., 1876-81); there is 
an Englisli translation in the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, vol. i (New York, 1885). The text of 
the Apology is edited by Krttger (Tubingen, 
1904). 

Bibliography. C. Semisch, Justin Martyr: 
Bis Life, WntingSy and OpinionSy translated 
from the German by J. E Ryland (2 vols., Edin- 
burgh, 1843) ; Purves, Testimony of Justin Mar- 
tyr to Early Christianity (New York, 1889) ; 
Flemming, Zur Beurteilung des Chris tentums 
Justinus^ des Martyrers (Leipzig, 1893) ; Bal- 
dus, Das Verhhltnis Justinus^ des Martyrers zu 
unseren synoptischen Evangelien (Miinster, 
1895) ; Feder, Justins des Martyrers Lehre von 
Jesus ChristuSy dem Messias (Freiburg, 1906); 
C Martin, 8t Justin, Martyr (New York, 1911). 

JUSTIN I, THE Euier ( 452-527 ) . Byzantine 
Emperor from 518 to 527. His parents were 
Goths, but he entered as a private into the body- 
guard of the Emperoi and rose to the rank of 
senator and commander of the Imperial guards 
under Anastasius I On the death of the latter, 
in 518, the army proclaimed Justin Emperor. 
Feeling that he was unfitted to direct the in- 
ternal civil administrations, he wisely resigned 
this duty at first to the quiestoi Proclus and 
later to his nephew, Justinian IIis decrees 
against the Arians led to the break between the 
Catholics in Italy and Theodoric ( q v ) Some 
time before his death (Aug 1, 527) he adopted 
Justinian (qv.). Consult J B Bury, Later 
Roman Empire, vol. i (New York, 1899) 

JUSTIN II, THE Younger ( ?-578 ) . Byzan- 
tine Emperor from 565 to 578 He succeeded 
his uncle, Justinian I, and had espoused Sophia, 
the niece of the Empress Tlieodora, a beautiful 
and able but revengeful woman At first he 
gave promise of a mild rule, but soon his rule 
became a vacillating one Through the influence 
of the Empress Sophia, Narses (q.v ) was dis- 
missed from the exarchy of Ravenna, though the 
Longobards were meditating an invasion of 
Italy These barbaiians, on hearing of the dis- 
grace of the one man whom they dr(*aded, in 
568 burst like an avalanclie upon Italy North- 
ern and central Italy was soon in their power 
In 574 Justin, wlio was subject to fits of in- 
sanity, decided to name as successor Tiberius, 
one of his generals. He then retired to private 
life. Consult J. B. Bury, Later Roman Empire, 
vol. 11 (New York, 1899) 

JUSTINOCAN I, Flavius Anicius Justin- 
ianus (483-565). Byzantine Emperor from 
527 to 565. He was born probably May 11, 
483, in the village of Tauresium in Illyncum. 
His name was Uprauda, which he changed to 
Justinian. Although of obscure parentage, he 
shared the success of his maternal uncle, Justin 
I ( q V ) , being invited at an early age to Con- 
stantinople, where he received a careful educa- 
tion \^en his uncle was elevated to the pur- 
ple, in 518, he promoted his nephew to one 
position after another, and in 527, by the advice 
of the Senate, proclaimed him his colleague in 
the Empire Justin survived the step but a few 
months, and Justinian was crowned as sole 
Emperor His long reign is the most brilliant 
in the history of the later Empire. Although 
himself without taste or capacity for military 
command, he had the skill to select able gen- 
erals, such as Belisarius and Narses In his 
first war — ^that with Persia — he concluded a 
treaty by which a long-threatened crisis was 
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warded off temporarily. But the most important 
event of these early years was a condiet of the 
so-called Blue and Green factions in the circus 
in 632, an outburst of political discontent, 
which went so far as to elect a rival Emperor, 
Hypatius. Justinian was struck with dismay 
and made preparations for flight; but the vigor 
and determination of his Empress, Theodora 
(q.v.), arrested the revolt. Belisarius, with a 
relentless hand, repressed the tumult, 30,000 
victims having, it is said, fallen in a single day. 
By the arms of Belisarius the Vandal Kingdom 
of Africa was reannexed to the Empire (533- 
634) ; and the same general and his successor, 
Narses, restored the Imperial authority in Rome 
as well as in northern Italy and a portion of 
Spam (535-654). The second war with Persia 
(639-502) was ended by Justinian’s agreeing 
to pay an annual tribute. The Slavs and Huns 
were constantly attacking the Empire on the 
north and ravaging its territory, so that, in 
spite of his conquests, he left a weak empire to 
his successor. He died Nov. 14, 565. 

Justinian was a great builder of aqueducts, 
fortresses, churches (St. Sophia), quays, har- 
bors, and monasteries. These, together with the 
sums needed for his wars, involved an enormous 
expenditure, and the fiscal administration of 
Justinian, in consequence, pressed heavily on 
the public resources and on the people It is, 
however, as a legislator that Justinian has 
gained his greatest renown. Immediately on his 
accession he appointed a committee of lawyers, 
with Tribonianus (q.v.) as chairman, to collect 
all previous legislative enactments which were 
still in force and to compile a code. ( See Code. ) 
The authoritative commentaries of the jurists 
were next collected, digested, and published 
under the title of Pandects (q.v,). The code 
was republished in 534 with the addition of 
Justinian’s own Constitutions. The third great 
legal undertaking was the composition of a 
systematic treatise on the laws for the guidance 
of students and lawyers. This was published a 
month before the Digest, under the title of 
InsUtuUonea (i.e., Institutes). It is diflicult, 
from the character of his acts and from the 
nature of our sources (see Pbocopius), to form 
a just estimate of Justinian. There is no doubt 
of his ability and industry, but he was un- 
scrupulous, vain, and easily influenced. He was 
passionately devoted to theology and wrote 
hymns and controversial works. 

Bibliography. For his attitude towards the 
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by J. B. Bury (London, 1001) , J. B. Bury, Later 
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zantine au simbme sUcle ( Paris, 1901 ) ; Holmes, 
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man Law, with a Commentary on the Institutes 
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JITSTIN'IAIirAP'OLIS. See Hadbumktum. 

(Bang, jut* ^*’om Skt. ja^a, matted 
hair). A fibre produced from two tropical spe- 
des of Tiliaceee, the Corchorus olitorius and 
Corohorus oapsulark, two plants alike in quali- 
fies, though slightly different in appearance. 


and sown indiscriminately. From the fibre, 
which is the cheapest known, are produced 
gunny bags, gwmy cloth, and cordage; and from 
the finer qualities carpets, shirting, coat linings, 
etc., are made. It is extensively used for mix- 
ing with silk, cotton, flax, and woolen fabrics, 
but, owing to its inferiority, such use of it is a 
fraud. India produces practically the entire 
world’s supply of jute. The plants grow in most 
climates and on all kinds of soil, but rich allu- 
vial lands, and lands subject to salt-water tidal 
influences, particularly favor its production. It 
thrives in the Gulf States, but its production in 
America has not been successful, owing to a 
lack of inexpensive labor for its culture. It is 
an exhausting crop for the soil. The plant, if 
weeded once, requires no more attention till 
cutting time. Its single stalk grows to a height 
of 12 feet without branches or leaves till near 
the top. In India the plant is cut while in 
flower, about three months after sowing. Cut 
close to the ground, stripped of leaves and 
branches, it is tied in bundles and steeped from 
10 to 20 days in water, to loosen the fibre by 
rotting the outer bark. After steeping, the 
stalks are beaten till only the fibre remains. 
This is cleaned, dried, and made into drums of 
70 or 80 pounds. If for exportation, it is pressed 
into bales of 300 pounds and upward. Fine jute 
has a beautiful glossy golden appearance and is 
soft and silky to the touch. Great importance 
attaches to length and strength of fibre. See 
Plate of Fibbe Plants, under Hemp. 

Jute Manufactures. Jute is spun by proc- 
esses similar to those employed for flax, but, 
as it is from 10 to 15 feet long, it is necessary 
to cut it into three-foot lengths before it can be 
heckled. The fibre, which is obtained by macera- 
tion from the inner bark, also requires to be 
saturated with whale oil and water, so as to 
soften and render it more elastic, preparatory 
to spinning. Heckling is the first of the spin- 
ning operations, and its object is to remove the 
coarser portions of the jute and lay the fibres in 
parallel order. The heckle is a kind of comb, 
witli sharp-pointed steel teeth from 1 to 2 inches 
in length. Formerly the work was done by 
hand, but now heckling machines are used. 
Recently the heckling process has been omitted, 
and the jute has been spun directly without 
heckling off the tow The heckled strips are 
next taicen to the spreader, or first drawing 
frame, where they are spread upon an endless 
creeping sheet, so as to supply the jute con- 
tinuouiiy to another part of the machine, where, 
by a peculiar arrangement of rollers, it is drawn 
out, through combs of closely ranged steel pins, 
into a continuous ribbon, called a sliver. A 
number — say 14 — of these slivers are then taken 
to another drawing machine with steel combs 
and drawn out into one. In like maimer some 
20 of these slivers are again drawn into one. 
The first sliver from the spreader has thus, so 
to speak, been drawn out 280 times its original 
length; and by continuing this doubling and 
drawing, the fibres become thoroughly parallel 
and equalized. The sliver from the last draw- 
ing frame is still further drawn out and at the 
same time receives a slight twist in the roving 
frame. Finally the bobbins of rove are taken 
to the spinning frame, and ^un into yarn upon 
the throstle principle. See Spinning. 

Just as in the case of flax, the jute tow from 
the heckling process is also spun into yariv 
which case it is first carded by means of a 
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breaket and finisher card, and then drawn, 
roved, and epun, as above described. 

The larger portion of jute fabrics is ^oven 
from yarn of the natural color, but for some 
purposes it is bleached, and, when used for car- 
pets, it is dyed various colors. It bleaches with 
difficulty, but is easily dyed. Jute fabrics are 
not nearly so durable as flax, the jiile being 
more brittle and more easily affected by water 
Jute has been manufactured on hand looms 
by the natives of India for centuries. They made 
not only the coarse fabric known as gunny, but 
a fine material which they used for clothing. 
They also have made a coarse paper, by beating 
the fibre into pulp, drying it in sheets, sizing it 
with rice starch, and polishing it with a stone 
or shell. Since 1857 there have been a large 
number of jute mills fitted up with modern 
textile machinery and driven by steam, the 
number in 1899 aggregating 33 

The first mention of the word “jute” is in 
1796, in the manuscript commercial index of the 
court of directors of the East India Company 
It is the Bengal name used by the natives of 
Cuttack and Balasore, where the first European 
manufactories were established in the middle of 
the last century. In 1829 the total export from 
Calcutta was 20 tons, value £60. In 1833 it 
had increased sixteenfold, and about 1864-65 
the increased demand caused jute cultivation 
to extend to other districts, the exportation in 
1879-80 reaching 4,626,710 hundredweight. In 
1897-98 the amount of raw jute exported was 

15.000. 000 hundredweight, while the exports of 
jute cloth had increased in 10 years from 37,- 
000,000 to 307,000,000 yards The number of 
mills in India increased from 25 in 1889 to 
about 59 in 1912, and the number of employees 
for the same period from about 60,000 to 

202.000. The production of fibre increased from 

1.860.000. 000 pounds in 1889 to 4,212,602,000 

B ounds in 1914 Of the production in 1909 
ndia consumed 48 per cent. Great Britain 14 
per cent, Germany 8 per cent, and the United 
States about 7 per cent Prior to its rapid de- 
velopment in India, Dundee, Scotland, was the 
chief centre of the jute industry. 

England, Bombay, and America originally di- 
vided the exports of jute, and up to the time 
of the Civil War North America took the largest 
share of the gunnies. (See Gunny.) Jute and 
gunmes are now exported from Bengal to all 
parts of the world. 

Until 1870 the entire cotton crop of the 
United States was baled in gunny cloth imported 
from Calcutta. Gradually, however, an increas- 
ing amount of jute product has been made in the 
United States. Xceording to the census of 1880 
there were only four establishments in the United 
States making a specialty of this manufacture. 
In 1909 the number had increased to 24. They 
employed 6(i64 hands, and the value of their 
annual product was $10,795,000. The consump- 
tion of jute in the United States in 1909 was 
151,791,000 pounds, which represented a decrease 
of over 25 per cent for the 10-year period. The 
average value of jute rose from 1.7 cents in 
1899 to 2.4 cents per pound in 1900. 

The quantity, value, and percentage increase 
for the 10-year period of some of the principal 
jute products manufactured in the United States 
in 1909 as reported by the thirteenth census 
are given in the table in the n^t column. 

The importation of jute and jute butts in 1914 
amount«ld to 212,666,000 pounds, valued at $11,- 


174,028, and in the same year the acreage 
planted to jute in India was 3,358,737, an in- 
crease of 437,777 acres over 1913. TTie esti- 
mated yield was 10,531,505 bales of 400 pounds 
each. 


PBODUCTS 

Quantity 
in pounds 

Per 

cent of 
increase 

"1 

Value j 

Per 

1 oent of 
increase 

Rope 

Twine other than 

27,749,512 

177.2 

$1,666,160 

238. 

binder twine . 
Flax or hemp mixed 

35,516,217 

2015 2 

2,557,744 

2076.1 

with jute 

8,907,403 

-31.1 

936,312 

-16. 

Yarns 

Carpets and rugs, 

62,512,247 

15.2 

4.361.550 

35. 

square yards. 

2,206,114 

-26.8 

649,221 

536 


The production of gunny bagging, into which 
jute largely enters, amount^ to 09,311,288 
square yards, valued at $3,507,482, for the same 
year. The importation of jute into the United 
States grew from 79,703 tons in 1903 to 125,389 
tons in 1913. The importation of jute bags 
grew from $2,061,000 value in 1903 to $4,268,- 
000 in 1913, and of burlaps and other jute fab- 
rics from $14,378,000 to $37,774,000 in the same 
period. 

JtJTERBOGl, yu't6r-h5G. The capital of a 
district m Brandenburg, Prussia, 27 miles 
south of Potsdam (Map Germany, E 2). The 
fifteenth-century church of St. Nicholas, the 
fifteenth-century Rathaus, the ancient Abbot's 
House, the Tetzel Chapel, and the walls with 
three mednrval city gates are notable features. 
There are cloth, woolen-ware, and cigar manu- 
factures and a considerable trade in wool, flax, 
and wine Pop , 1900, 7407 ; 1910, 7632. Two 
miles southwest is the field of Dennewitz, where 
the Prussians under Billow, defeated the French 
under Ney and Oudinot, Sept. 6, 1813. 

JUTES, jfits. A Low German tribe, closely 
associated with the Angles and Saxons in the 
conquest of England in the fifth century A.D. 
Their name suggests that of the northern penin- 
sula of Denmark, and it is customary to trace 
them to that starting point Morley suggests, 
on the other hand, that Jutland is now occupied 
by Danes and that men from that peninsula 
settling on the eastern coasts of England in the 
days of the Angles were called Danes, not Jutes 
Moreover, towns in the Danish settlements have 
the ending “by,” as Grimsby, Fotherby, Ashby, 
etc , hut in the Jute region of Kent, Hamp- 
shire, and the Isle of Wight there is not a place 
that has a name ending in “by.” 

Bede divides the Teutonic conquerors of Eng- 
land into Angles, Jutes, and Saxons, but Pro- 
copius m the sixth century uses the terms 
Angles, Saxons, and Frisians. Study leads to 
the conclusion that the invaders of the south 
of England and those of the seaboard of the 
Scottish Lowlands, the Jutes and Frisians, were 
the same people. 

It is only a short step from Frisians to For- 
morians or Pomorians, and the Jutes are identi- 
fied with the Teutonic rovers who from the 
coast of the Baltic pushed their conquests to 
the Shetlands^ Orkneys, and Hebrides, landing 
finally on the Irish coast 

In recent years the name of Jute has come into 
prominence through studies of subracial types 
persisting in the actual populations of Europe, 
although historians had well-nigh lost sight of 
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them as distinguished from their Angle and 
Saxon kindred. Following traditions, there have 
been found around Canterbury in Kent, as well 
as on the Isle of Wight and in south Hants 
opposite, men and women with peculiarities in 
physiognomy which are thought to be due to 
the Jutisli blood. Special marks of the Jutish 
features consist in the form of the nose and 
mouth ‘The end of the nose is rounded off 
somewhat sharply, and the septum descends 
considerably below the line of the nostrils.” 
The lower lip, more particularly, is thick and 
deep. Hie Jutish profile has a strong resem- 
blance to that sculptured in the Assyrian mar- 
bles. The population in Friesland was not 
homogeneous in early times, and it is possible 
that the Jutes may have migrated to south 
England in separate bodies, at first, like their 
neighbors, the Angles If so, these separate 
intrusions would go far to account for the 
perpetuation of the peculiarities of this people 
in England. 

Consult the Antiquary, vol. xxix (London, 
1894), and W. Z. Ripley, Races of Europe (ib., 
1913). 

JTJT'LAHD (Dan. Jylland) . A peninsula of 
Europe, having the North Sea on the west, the 
Skagor-Rak on the north, and the Cattegat and 
Baltic Sea on the east. It begins at the river 
Elder and terminates in the narrow sand spit 
called Shagen or the Skaw (Map: Denmark, C 
2). It 18 divided into south Jutland or Schles- 
wig, now a part of Prussia, and north Jutland, 
to which the name of Jutland is particularly 
applied, and which forms the continental portion 
of Denmark. North Jutland has a maximum 
extension from north to south of 186 miles and 
from east to west of 105 miles. It has an area 
of 9898 square miles and had in 1911 a popula- 
tion of 1,198,457. The surface is generally low, 
the highest point, which is also the highest in 
Denmark, being 564^feet above sea level. It is 
part of a ridge of hills running along the centre 
of the peninsula from south to north. The 
west coast is a continuous sandy beach, behind 
which are a few low lagoons and outside of 
which are dangerous bars. The landscape among 
these dunes and heaths is dreary and monoto- 
nous, and the temperament of the people is dull 
and melancholic During the last few decades, 
however, forests have been planted east of the 
dunes, so that now 6 per cent of the country is 
tree-covered, and the lieath lands are thus 
slowly being reclaimed for agriculture There 
are many bays and fiords on the east coast, and 
the peninsula is traversed by numerous streams. 
Cattle raising and dairying are the chief occu- 
pations of the people, and oats, barley, beetroot, 
and rye are raised in considerable quantities. 
There is a railway line running through the 
whole length of the peninsula, with a number 
of east and west branches. It is connected with 
the Schleswig railway system. Jutland is said 
to have been inhabited in the earliest times by 
the Cimbri (qv.) and was known to the an- 
cients as the Cimbric Peninsula, or Chersonesus. 
See Jutes. 

J'XJTtJB'NA, Fountain of. A celebrated 
spring at the foot of the Palatine Hill at Rome, 
named after a nymph of the water, beloved by 
Jupiter. It has been held that the name was 
originally Diutuma (The Lasting Goddess), or 
goddess of the perenniai spring. The spring lies 
south of the temple ^ Castor and Pollux. ( See 
(JiASTOB AND POXJDUX, TeHFUE OF. ) At this 


spring, in 496 B.c., Castor and Pollux appeared 
to announce the victory of the Romans over the 
Latins in the battle of Lake Regillus. (Con- 
sult Macaulay, Lays of Ancient Rome.) For an 
account of the remains of the spring, discov- 
ered in 1901, consult Htilsen-Carter, The Roman 
Forum (Rome, 1906). Juturna had a shrine 
also in the Campus Martius, where she was 
worshiped with the Nymphs. The worship of 
Juturna was early transferred to Rome from 
a spring of the river Numicius, near Lavinium. 
Vergil (^neid, xii) writes of a nymph Juturna, 
sister of Turnus (q.v.). The springs are now 
covered by debris, but still flow and discharge 
into the Cloaca Maxima. Consult Wissowa, 
Religion und Kultus der Romer (2d ed., Munich, 
1912). 

JIXVARA, yM-va'rft, Filippo (1685-1735). 
An Italian architect, born at Messina, a pupil 
of Carlo Fontana. At Turin he built the church 
of the Superga, the Palazzo Madonna, and other 
works. The cupola of Alberti’s church of San 
Andrea at Mantua is by Juvara. He died at 
Madrid, where he built the Royal Palace (1734) 
for Philip V. His dry but refined style marks 
a reaction from the extravagances of the baroque. 
See Babocco 

JTJ'VENAL (Decimus Junius Juvenalis). 
A Roman satirist, born at the Volscian town of 
Aquinum. The year of his birth is unknown, 
but it may be taken for granted that he was a 
boy in the reign of Nero (54-68 a.d. ) ; that he 
was come to man’s estate and was practicing 
declamation in the time of Domitian (81--96 
A.D.) ; and that he lived almost or entirely 
through the reign of Hadrian (117-138 ad ). 
He seems to have enjoyed a competence He 
practiced at Rome as an advocate, and there are 
some reasons for supposing tliat he visited 
Egypt. Among his friends were Martial and 
Statius and perhaps Quintilian. Little is known 
of his pergonal history An inscription has 
been found at Aquinum, his birthplace, which 
mentions a Junius Juvenalis as an ex-tribune in 
the army and a chief officer of the town, but it 
18 not certain whether this refers to Juvenal 
himself or to a near relative His fame rests 
on his 16 satires, still surviving, which occupy 
the very first rank in satirical literature and 
are of the greatest value as pictures of the 
Roman life of the Empire They were m large 
part, however, written long before they were 
published. Juvenal and Horace respectively 
represent the two schools into which satire has 
always been divided, and from one or other of 
them every classical satirist of modern Europe 
derives his descent. As Horace is the satirist of 
ridicule, so Juvenal is the satirist of indigna- 
tion. Juvenal is not a man of the world so 
much as a reformer, and he plays in Roman 
literature a part corresponding to that of the 
prophets under the Jewish dispensation He 
uses satire not as a branch of comedy, which 
it was to Horace, but as an engine for attack- 
ing the brutalities of tyranny, the corruptions 
of life and taste, the crimes, the follies, and 
the frenzies of a degenerate state of society. He 
has great humor of a scornful, austere, but 
singularly pungent kind and many noble flashes 
of high moral poetry. The old Roman genius 
— as distinct from the more cosmopolitan kind 
of talent formed by Greek culture — is distinctly 
discernible in Juvcaial. He is as national as the 
English Hogarth, who perhaps gives a better 
image of his kind and charact^ of faculty than 
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any other English humorist or moralist. Juve- 
nal has been better translated in English litera- 
ture than almost any other of the ancients. 
Uryden translated five of his satires Dr. John- 
son paraphrased two of the most famous (the 
third and the tenth) in his London and Vanity 
of Human Wuhea, and the version of the whole 
of them by Gifford (1802) is full of power and 
character. A fine edition of the Satires with 
an exhaustive commentary is that of J. E. B. 
Mayor (2 vols., London, 1889) For the text 
alone, see the edition of Jahn (4th ed., Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1910). Tlie best working editions 
with English notes are those of Lewis, with a 
good prose translation (London, 1882), Pearson 
and Strong (Oxford, 1892), Duff (Cambridge, 
1898), and Wilson (New York, 1903). An ad- 
mirable German edition is that by Friedlander 
(Leipzig, 1895) ; the Introduction deals care- 
fully with the chronology of Juvenal’s Satires 
and with his merits as a writer For the life 
of Juvenal and criticism of his works, consult 
the Introduction to the editions by Duff and 
Wilson; Ribbcck, Der echte und der unechte 
Juvenal (Berlin, 1805) ; Martha, Les morahstes 
romains (Paris, 1865) , Durr, Das Lehcn Juve- 
nals (Ulm, 1888) , Nettlesliip, Lectures and Es- 
says (2d series, Oxford, 1895) , Boissier, La 
religion romainc, vol. ii (Pans, 1874) , id , I/Op- 
position sous Ics C^sars (ib, 1892), Butler, 
Post- Augustan Poetrif (Oxford, 1909) 

JU'VENA'LIA (Lat neut pi. of juvenahs^ 
youthful). Private scenic games, established at 
Rome by Nero in 59 a d to celebrate his reach- 
ing the manly age The actcus were distin- 
guished amateurs, and Nero himself appeared 
unmasked as an actor Under the later em- 
perors the games held at the beginning of the 
year at the Palatine were also called Juvenalia 
Consult Smith, A Dictionary of Greek and Ro- 
man Antiquities^ vol i (3d ed , London, 1890), 
and Furneaux’s note on Tacitus, in Annals, vol 
ii (Oxford, 1891) 

JUVEN'CUS, Gaius Vettius Aquilinus, or 
Aquilius (C.290-C.331 ) An early Christian 
poet, probably a Spaniard by birth, of good 
family, and a Spanish presbyter. His only 
extant authentic writing is the Historia Evan- 
gelica’ Versus de Qualtuor Evangclwis, written 
in hexameters, about 330. The version follows 
chiefly Matthew and seems to have been made 
from the Itala (q.v ) for the greater part, 
though there are occasional signs of the use of 
the Greek original. The style is pure and the 
prosody almost classic Vergil, Ovid, Lucan, 
and Lucretius are imitated. Tlie best edition is 
Harold’s (1886). The poems De Laudihus Do- 
mini and Triumphus Christi aie certainly not 
by this Juvencus, and the Liher in Genesin is 
of more than doubtful authenticity. Consult. 
Manitius, Geschwhte der christhch-lateinischen 
Poesie (Stuttgart, 1891) , Hatfield, A Study of 
Juvencus (1890) , Teuffel, Oesohichte der romi- 
schen Literatur, vol. iii, § 403 (6th ed., Leipzig, 
1913). 

JUVENILE COURT. For more than half 
a century the subject of juvenile delinquency 
has been a theme of solemn comment by crim- 
inologists, philanthropists, prison reformers, and 
others. Elaborate reports have been presented 
to legislatures and parliaments It has also 
been the subject of frequent addresses at prison 
conferences throughout Europe and America. 
The result of all this discussion gradually led 
to some changes in the law and the attitude of 


the authorities in dealing with juvenile offend- 
ers. These changes represent the inception of 
what is now known as the Juvenile Court move- 
ment. The credit for its beginnings belongs to 
,no state or individual. It is a growth. It is a 
necessity occasioned by new conditions of civili- 
zation, especially by the growth of great cities. 
These great congestions of population furnished 
an unhealthy and unnatural environment for 
children. 

The first item of statutory law brought to bear 
on the subject is probation. It is the foundation 
principle of the Juvenile Court and counts for 
more than all of its other items combined The 
credit for its first application must be assigned 
to Massachusetts. The first law — passed in 
1869 — required the Governor to appoint a visit- 
ing agent, to work not for the child’s punish- 
ment but for his salvation and redemption. For 
example, before the child could be committed to 
any jail or institution, notice had to be given 
to the visiting agent. He was required to at- 
tend at the hearing His functions and duties 
were those of a probation officer Under this 
act the important part of all that is now done 
in juvenile courts could have been done and in 
many cases was done 

The next important item of law was that for- 
bidding the placing of children in jails with 
older criminals. Particularly between 1830 and 
1850 do the reviews and prison reform reports 
of England, and especially those of some of the 
New England States, teem with accounts of 
shocking depravity to which young boys and 
girls were subjected by indiscriminate confine- 
ment in jails with older criminals. During the 
half century preceding wliat became more defi- 
nitely known as the Juvenile Court, a number 
of States passed laws forbidding the temporary 
or permanent incarceration of children in the 
same prison with adults. 

Tlie next item of law was the separate trial 
of juveniles from adults The purpose was to 
keep the child as far removed as practicable 
from the experiences and applica- 

ble to older criminals. Several States had 
adopted such laws before the advent of the 
Juvenile Court proper 

The next important item of law was that 
permitting an offiinling child under 16 vears of 
age to be de.ili \mi!i by what is technically 
understood as a chancery rather than a common- 
law criminal-court juocecding This chancery- 
court proceeding regarded the child as a ward 
of the State to he corrected and redeemed rather 
than merely punished and degraded. A child 
whose technical offense was burglary or lar- 
ceny, e g , was not charged with this crime at 
all There was no conviction or stigma at- 
tached to him on account of the proceeding, as 
was the case formerly when the proceeding was 
conducted in a criminal court He was brought 
into court as a ward of ther State to be cor- 
rected. He was referred to as a delinquent 
child, as distinguished from a dependent child 
His delinquency consisted in the act that under 
the criminal proceeding might constitute a 
charge and result in conviction of larceny or 
burglary. His delinquency might be a condition 
for which the child was not to blame, as well as 
an act for which he was to blame. This pro- 
cedure was not entirely new. Some of the Eng- 
lish chancellors had pointed out, more than a 
century ago, that the state, in its capacity as 
parens patrux (the overparent), had the rjght 
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to deal with its children either as wards to be 
saved or as criminals to be punished and driven 
out of society into the confinement of prisons. 

This is one of the two or three most recent 
items added to this system. A number of States 
have claimed the credit for its first application. 
The question of credit is still unsettled. Some 
philanthropists have attributed it to the State 
of Illinois on the ground of an Act called 
the Juvenile Court Act, that became effective in 
June, 18&9, and, though applying to the State, 
was very little recognized outside of the city of 
Chicago until several years later, when the law 
was, as a matter of fact, being popularized 
through agitation and publicity from other 
sources as well as from Chicago. An examina- 
tion of the law, however, will show that it is 
mostly a compilation of the ideas of others 
that had become embodied in the statutes of 
other States long before they were ever em- 
braced in or applied through this particular 
statute; as, eg, probation, providing separate 
trials for children, forbidding their incarcera- 
tion in jails, etc., as provided in laws thereto- 
fore existing in other States before they were 
thus enacted in Illinois The Juvenile Court 
Act of June, 1899, in Illinois, among other 
things provided that the Circuit Court — a court 
already established — could, in the trial of juve- 
niles, for convenience be designated as the 
Juvenile Court No new court was created. 
Neither was the act of such a character that 
the same court or the same judge could try 
adults for contributory delinquency or major 
offenses against children. Tliere was no con- 
tributory delinquent law. The court had no 
power to enforce its decrees against parents 
or others who often contributed to or were 
responsible for the offenses of children Tliis 
was a handicap under which that court long 
labored Cases against the violators of laws 
for the protection of children still continued 
to take the long, tedious course through the 
district attorney’s office, the grand jury, and 
the criminal division of the Circuit Court, 
as much divorced from any procedure or con- 
nection with the Juvenile Court as separate 
courts could be. 

In the same year (1899) an Act approved 
April 12 in the State of Colorado permitted the 
county c‘ lilt'- nctriL*’ as courts of chancery — to 
proceed against and correct any child between 
the ages of 8 and 16 years and prescribed that 
any child “who is incorrigible, vicious, or im- 
moral in conduct, or who habitually wanders 
about the streets and public places during school 
hours, having no business or lawful occupation, 
shall be deemed a juvenile disorderly person” 
(i.e., a juvenile delinquent person) “and be 
subject to the provisions of this act ” This was 
the beginning of the elaborate system of laws 
under which the Juvenile Court of Denver was 
established. 

The act was just as effective as that of the 
State of Illinois in permitting the filing of peti- 
tions or complaints and placing the child on 
probation. Neither act at the time made suit- 
able provision for paid probation officers This 
and other details not covered by these early 
acts were eventually adopted — many of them in 
the State of Colorado before they came to the 
^ate of Illinois. Both acts were crude, as all 
such laws are likely to be in their beginnings. 
They hav(^ since been amended and reamended ; 
and many additional acts have been added since 


1890, not only in Illinois and Colorado but in 
other States. 

Next in order in the items of law is what is 
known as the Contributory Delinquent LaV. 
This law was first enacted in the State of 
Colorado in March, 1903 It has since spread 
to the State of Illinois and manjr other States 
of the Union. Briefly, it provided that any 
parent, guardian, or other person who caused, 
encouraged, or contributed to the delinquency of 
a child should be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
subject to punishment by a fine and imprison- 
ment. ITiis act, when properly used, may be 
said to be the keystone in this great structure 
of laws It was the first comprehensive law 
ever passed that waS designed to hold to strict 
accountability not only the parent, but all other 
persons who by conduct or example might offend 
against a child or encourage it to do evil. The 
law was bitterly fought by certain vice elements 
and eventually had to be amended (in 1907) 
to sustain the rulings of all the lower courts in 
applying it to all persons as well as parents. 
But notwithstanding these attacks it has been 
completely effective m Colorado as in 

all persons since it was passed in 'bi '9"! 
There are many other detailed items of law be- 
ing added to the system known as the Juvenile 
Court. Rome of them were enacted in different 
States before and after the laws of 1899 in 
Illinois and Colorado were passed. But those 
mentioned are the most important They are 
responsible, as to the law, for the biggest im- 
petus in later years given a movement that has 
been grovdng towards its pr(‘aent status for 
more than half a century 

Less reference has been made m this article 
to the dependent child It has had much less 
to do with the establishment of the Juvenile 
Court Statutes concerning the protection of 
neglected, orphan, or dependent children existed 
in many States long before there was a so- 
called Juvenile Court in any State. But the 
definition of dependency has been so enlarged 
by the statutes in many States since the advent 
of the Juvenile Court that in many cases a pro- 
ceeding for delinquency may be just as appro- 
priate as a proceeding for dependency. This is 
primarily because the legal status of the delin- 
quent child is very near akin to that of the 
dependent child The child in both cases is 
regarded as a ward of the State 

By these laws the State does not mean that a 
child under the age fixed for delinquency does 
not or cannot commit a crime Such an attitude 
would be absurd. It is repudiated by the State 
in its reservation of the right to prosecute for 
crime. It simply means that for very good rea- 
sons the State takes a different attitude towards 
the offender and provides a different method of 
procedure for a different purpose 

The Juvenile Court acts proper in most of the 
other States generally follow the laws of Illinois 
and Colorado. They define delinquency and de- 
pendenev. This covers almost every conceivable 
form of conduct that should invoke the inter- 
position of the State for the protection of the 
child or for the exaction of greater responsibil- 
ity from parents. or others. \ j>e(iti(ui is filled, 
calling the court’s attention to the conduct, 
condition, or environment of the child Or, as 
under the Colorado laws, the petition may be 
originally filed against the parent responsible 
for the child, without any case against the child 
whatever, as is frequently done. In either case 
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a summons is issued to the parent or person 
having custody of the child, requiring him to 
appear before the court The court proceeds to 
dispose of the case in a summary manner. Pend- 
ing its final disposition, the child may be re- 
tained by the pei son having its custody or 
kept in some suitable ]>l.ne gnu-r.ilU a deten- 
tion home school provided by the authorities. 
The court is authorized to appoint piobation 
officers, who shall be present at the proceeding, 
prepared to look after the child, generally in 
the home of the pai(*nt But this depends uxion 
the disposition of the case The officer makes 
in\(“'tigal loll- and reports in the interest of the 
child when tlie ease is heard, fiii rii-liiii:' such in- 
formation and assistance as ilie coiiil may re- 
quire, after the trial the probation officer takes 
charge of the child, as may be directed by the 
court. If tlie child is found to be neglected, 
dependent, or delinquent, tlie court may permit 
it to lemain in its own home, subject to the 
visitation of a probation ofiicer If the court 
finds that the parent or guardian is unfit to 
care for it and it is for the best interest of the 
child, the court may ajipoint some reputable 
citizen or guardian to look after the child, or 
place it in a family home, or commit it to an 
institution or school generally provided by the 
State for that purpose Th(‘ Stat(‘ always re- 
tains its light to pros(‘cute for crime, even in 
the case of the child, and the court may in its 
discretion pci mi t such child to be jiroceeded 
against according to the laws governing the 
commission of crimes But this is seldom, if 
ever, done. Most of the Jineiiile t'ouit laws 
apply to childien under 10 yeais of age, but 
in recent years the age limit is being raised to 
18 years in the case of both boys and girls. 

So far very few of the States have provided 
separate juv(*nile courts Most of them desig- 
nate some regularly established court to try the 
cases of children and, as in Illinois, provide that 
for convenience' such court may be called the 
Childi ell’s Court, or Juvenile Court Colorado 
provided the fiist and most comprehensive sepa- 
rate court, in 1907, foi all cities of over 100,000 
population It was at the time of its formation, 
from the standpoint of jurisdiction and all the 
varied phases of juvenile offenses and those 
contributing thereto, the most complete Juvenile 
Court of its kind in the world, and, so far as 
is known, indeed the first so constituted This 
court was given absolute and unlimited chancery 
jurisdiction and as a court of equity could deal 
with eveiy phase of the case concerning the 
child, the parent, and any other person offend- 
ing against the child It was also given com- 
plete and unlimited common-law criminal-court 
jurisdiction to try all persons who violated laws 
for the protection of children. That is to say, 
if a man committed murder, and the victim 
was a child — under 16 if a boy, and under 18 
if a girl — the case of murder could be tried in 
the Juvenile Court The j*urisdiction is co- 
ordinate with the other courts because under 
the constitution it could not be given exclusive 
jurisdiction, but by cooperation with the other 
officers, almost all these cases are now tried in 
the Juvenile Court, where they are heard much 
more expeditiously and with more satisfactory 
results In the sex cases alone the increase in 
efficiency and in detections, convictions, and 
punishments is from 100 to 300 jier cent over 
the trial of such cases in the criminal court, as 
formerly in Denver and now in other cities. 
VoL, XIII.— 5 


This special court also has jurisdiction of 
what are known as adult delinquents, i.e., 
youths between 16 and 21. A somewhat similar 
court has been recently established in Buffalo, 
New York Other States like Indiana, for large 
cities like Indianapolis, have a separate court 
that when established was just for the trial of 
children. There is a disposition in these States 
to enlarge the jurisdiction of such courts in 
line with that of the Juvenile (’ourt of Denver 
But the kind of court depends a great deal upon 
the particular city and State, with regard to its 
constitution and its law and the somewhat dif- 
ferent aspects of the same problem. The struc- 
ture has yet to be completed. 

But what is far more important than the 
structure of the court is the spirit in which it 
18 conducted Juvenile Court laws only legalize 
and enlianct' the opportunity to do certain work 
for the childhood of the nation that formerly 
was (lone by haphazard and without anything 
like the present effectiveness. It follows, then, 
that nine-tenths of a Juvenile Court is its judge 
and its officers. They must be in entire sym- 
pathy with its purposes Without that spirit, 
properly directed, all of these laws or working 
tools are of little value. One of the greatest 
eoiiiributions to what is known as the Juvenile 
Court has been the great amount of work that 
has been doi « 'iii I'j I • j ast decade in popu- 
laiizing its -I'.Mi -i.i. .1 I !i ■ it among the peo- 
ple, and in.!>i ! - ii . ’.j ■! round the world 
\Vithiii leeent years juvenile courts in some 
form, closely modeled after those in America, 
have been established in England, France, Scan- 
dinavia, Russia, Oermany, and Japan Indeed, 
there is haidly a civilized country in which at 
least the sjiirit of the movement has not mani- 
fested itself It IS a spirit that had been gather- 
ing, as shown, during the greater part of a cen- 
tury, but in the last dc^cadi*, especially with the 
impetus of tlie work in Chicago and in Denver, 
has traveled with more rapid and far-reaching 
effect than in all the previous years Its contri- 
bution to the g(*n(‘ral cans<* of prison reform for 
adults has also been incalculable. 

Bibliography. Homer Folks, “(ffiildren’s 
Courts,” 111 bis Care of Destitute, Neglected, and 
Delinquent Children (New York, 1902) ; S. J. 
Banows, Chikfren^s Courts in the United States: 
Their Origin, Det elopnient, and Results (Wash- 
ington, 1904) , S K Hornbeck, Juvenile Courts 
(Madison, Wis, 1908) , H H Hart (ed.), Juve^ 
nile Court Laws in the United States (New 
York, 1910) , id., “Preventive Treatment of Neg- 
lectecl (Jiildren,” in C. R Henderson, Gorrec- 
hon and Prevention, vol. iv (ib, 1910) , Breck- 
inridge and Abbott, Delinquent Children and 
the Home (ib , 1912), Flexner and Baldwin, 
Juvenile Courts and Probation (ib., 1914) 

JUVENILE FOBMS. Plants which exhibit 
forms in early youth supposed to be similar to 
adult forms in the planPs ancestry For ex- 
ample, the leaves which follow the cotyledons in 
many plants, such as the barberry, the locust, 
and the acacia, are radically different from the 
loaves wdiich appear later, and it is believed by 
many that they represent a phylogenetically 
early type of leaf. Recent experiments have 
made it very likely that the round basal leaves 
of Oampa/nula are juvenile leaves, and it has 
been shown that various stimuli are able to 
cause their production at any time in the plant’s 
life history. (See Leaf.) Juvenile forms are 
very conspicuous among the conifers. For ex- 
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ftmple, In mature pines the needle leaves appear 
only upon the spur shoots, while in seedlings 
they occur upon the long tdioots. It is among 



8KEPLING PLANT OF VICTORIA REQIA. 

Showing Juvenile leaves. 


the cypress forms, however, that the juvenile 
forms are most notable, and a great amount of 
work has been done in fixing these forms so that 
they may remain in adult life. These relatively 
ermanent juvenile forms of cypress-like trees 
ave been known in cultivation for a long time 



SSttDLINQ plant OP ACACIA. 

Showing Juvenile (and supposedly ancestral) basal leaves. 
The leaflike structures above are stems (phyllodes). 

as species of UetinQ 0 pora. For example, many 
of the junipears (often wrongly called cedars) 
•how at adult life the charactc^ristic small sfjale- 


like leaves, but in the juvenile stage they de- 
velop spreading needle leaves. It is possible 
to retain this habit of spreading needles in the 
adult life of a plant. From what is known 
of the history of gymnosperms, it seems clear 
that the juvenile stages represent the adult 
condition of the ancestral forms. 

JUVENILE OFFENDERS. Violators of 
the criminal code who have not yet reached the 
age of full responsibility. The assumption 
underlying most penal codes is that responsi- 
bility develops gradually. Children below a cer- 
tain age — 10 years in some countries, as in 
England, 12 years in Germany — are not held ac- 
countable for criminal acta, nor subject to pun- 
ishment by the state. Of children above this 
minimum age and under a maximum age (16 in 
most American States, but in some 18; 18 in 
Germany), only those are subject to punishment 
who are able to understand the nature and con- 
sequences of their acts. Whether such under- 
standing is present or not is a subject for the 
court to determine in the particular case. Fur- 
ther, there is a tendency in most modern states 
to discard the principle of punishment altogether 
in the case of juvenile offenders and to substi- 
tute therefor the principle of reformation. 
Hence the most enlightened practice requires 
their detention in institutions separate from 
those designed for the punishment of adnlt 
malefactors; separate courts, proceeding upon 
special rules (see Juvenile Court) ; and the 
employmemt of incare(?ration in institutions only 
when reformation under a probation system ap- 
pears improbable. Such enlightened practice is, 
however, far from general use in any country. 

According to the United States Census of 1910, 
there were, on Jan. 1 of that year, 24,974 juve- 
nile offenders in reformatories as compared with 
111,498 prisoners assumed to he of full responsi- 
bility. Of the juvenile ofl’enders, 19,062 were 
males, .5912 females; 21,044 were white, of 
whom 19,308 were native born ; 3855 were ne- 
gro, and 75 of other colored races. The offenses 
for which juvenile offenders were convicted in- 
cluded 14 cases of grave homicide, 45 cases of 
lesser homicide, 321 major assaults, 208 rob- 
beries, 2039 burglaries, 6420 larcenies, and 1285 
sexual offenses. In 12,958, or over one-half, of 
the cases the census returns do not specify the 
character of the offense. The sentences im- 
posed in 16,839 cases were for the period of 
minority; in 6404 cases, for an indeterminate 
period. 

It is generally believed that juvenile crime is 
on the increase in most modern states, but the 
statistics of such crime are so defective, and 
the classification of offenders undergoing such 
rapid change, that it is difficult to establish 
scientifically the tendencies operative in this 
field. On the basis of the excellent criminal 
statistics of the German Empire, Dr. Aschaffen- 
burg has compiled the following table: 

CONVICTIONS ANNUALLY PER 100,000 



Adults 

Minors 

1882-86 

1097 

564 

1887-91 

1120 

618 

1892-96 

1281 

707 

1897-1901 

1298 

733 

1902-06 

1321 

730 


From this table it appears that while crime 
among adults increased 20.4 per cent relatively 
to the adult population, crime among minors 
increased 30.5 }>er cent. 
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The German statistics agree with the Ameri- 
can in making thefts and larcenies the princi- 
pal crimes of minors. Petit larceny was the 
ground of conviction in 297 per 100,000 minors 
m the population in 1882, and 3.11 in 1906. 
Aggravated assault and battery increased in the 
same period from 48 to 107 
llie f'diowiii;: table for the German Empire in 
1901 iiulicait- the frequency of various offenses 
at different ages. 


OFFENSES PER 100,000 PERSONS 


OFFENSES 

12-14 

years 

14-18 

>car8 

18 years 
and over 

All crimes and offenses 

40,5 2 

919 1 

1.361 7 

Petit larceny 

230 4 

329 4 

2084 

Grand larceny 

47 8 

G5 0 

28 2 

Receiving stolen goods 

14 7 

19 7 

19 7 

Fraud 

97 

41 3 

70 6 

Simple assault and battery 

3 7 

25 1 

791 

Aggravated assault and bat- 




tery 

24 9 

167 2 

274 5 

Mahcious mischief 

30 2 

.57 2 

48 3 

Insult . 

2b 

29 2 

165 5 

Arson 

2 1 

26 

69 


The table indicates tliat a larger proportion 
of children 14 to 18 years of age are guilty of 
petit and grand larceny, of malicious mischief, 
and of arson than of the adult population. 

The causes of the probable increase in juve- 
nile offenses aie complex The factor of chief 
importance appears to be the increasing concen- 
tration of population in the cities, where pov- 
erty is more severe and parental control is less 
adequate than in country districts Intensive 
investigations in various modern cities have 
shown a close rein ti on between juvenile crime 
and abnormal parental conditions Thus Misses 
Pnrhini ifb"‘ Hnd Abbott found that of 14,183 
delinquent children brought to court in Chicago 
between July 1, 1899, and June 30, 1909, 4841, 
or 34 1 per cent, came from families that were 
abnormal, i e , with one parent or both dead or 
parents separated or divorced, etc The same 
investigators made a careful mijuiry into the 
economic condition of the familii's from wliich 
came 584 delinquent boys and 157 delinquent 
iris. It was found that 38 2 pei cent of the 
oys and 68.8 per cent of the girls came fiom 
families that were in extreme poverty, an addi- 
tional 37.9 per cent of the boys and 21 per cent 
of the girls came from homes that were normally 
self-sufficing, though poor. Although compre- 
hensive investigations of the relation between 
poverty and juvenile delinquency have not been 
made, it may safely be said that poverty is a 
chief cause in at least three-fourths of .the 
cases of juvenile delinquency 

A further cause of delinquency, not yet ade- 
quately investigated, is congenital mental or 
moral defect. The application of the Binet test 
(see Mental Tests) to inmates of reforma- 
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tories and to children brought before the courts 
has shown that a considerable proportion, not 
classifiable as mental defectives according to 
methods formerly employed, should none the less 
be classed as such. For such offenders it would 
appear that existing reformatory methods are 
inadequate. 

Bibliography. Morrison, Juvenile Offenders 
(New York, 1897); Henderson, Dependants, De- 
fecUves, Delmquents (Boston, 1901); Folks, 
Care of Destitute, Neglected, and Defective Chil- 
d/ren {New York, 1901); Joly, UEnfance con- 
pahle (Paris, 1904); Henderson, Modem Meth- 
ods tn Chanty (New York, 1904) ; Baernreither, 
Jugendfursorge und Etrafrecht (Leipzig, 1905) ; 
Brt \ and Abbott, The Delinquent Child 

and the Homs (New York, 1912); Aschaffen- 
burg, Crime and its Eepression (Boston, 1913) ; 
Bureau of the Census, Prisoners and Juvenile 
Delinquents (Washington, 1914). See Crime, 
Degeneracy; Juvenile Court; Reformatories, 
Penology. 

JUVENILE REFORMATION. See JtJVE- 

NILE Offenders, Penology; Juvenile Court. 

JUVEN'TAS (Lat., youth). In Roman 
mythology, the goddess of young men, whose 
shrine was in the cella of Minerva m the temple 
of Jupiter, on the Capitol. When a Roman youth 
became of age, he brought an offering to Jupiter 
on the Capitol and paid a small tax to Juventas. 
Later (c.218 bo) the Greek Hebe was intro- 
duced to Rome under this name, and it was to 
her that the temple of Juventas, near the 
Circus Maximus, was dedicated (191 B.C.). 
When she was identified with Hebe, her worship 
became closely associated with that of Hercules, 
who had married Hebe Consult Wissowa, Re- 
ligion und Kultus der Romer (2d ed., Munich, 
1912). 

JUVER'NA. See Hibernia. 

JUX'ON, William (1582-1663). An Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Lord High Treasurer 
of England He w^as born at Chichester, gradu- 
ated at St. John’s College, Oxford, m 1603, and 
was appointed vicar of St Giles’s, Oxford, in 
1609, and rector of Somerton in 1615. In 1621 
he became president of St. John’s College and in 
1626 vice chancellor. In 1627 he was made 
dean of Worcester, in 1632 Bishop of Hereford, 
in 1633 Bishop of London, and in 1635 Lord 
High Treasurer lie was patronized by Arch- 
bishop Laud, in whose views and policies he 
generally shared without loss of popularity. In 
the Civil War he adhered to Charles I and was 
his constant and « valued adviser. He attended 
tlie King at his trial and execution, was deprived 
of his bishopric after the death of Charles, and 
was imprisoned for refusing to reveal what the 
King had intrusted to him. After the Restora- 
tion in 1660 he was made Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Juxon was prominent in the restoration 
of St. Paul’s. Consult Marah, Memoirs of Arch- 
hshop Juxon and hw Tvmes (Oxford, 1869). 




The eleventh letter in the Englisli 
alphabet. Its form is derived 
from the Phoenician ^ and the 
early Greek K, from which latter 
there has been little variation. 
It was called in Phoenician kaph, 
from a supposed resemblance to the hollow of 
a hand This name came into Greek as kappa 
K was very little used in Latin, its place being 
supplied by C (q.v ), which had the same sound 
as K. Accordingly, in the languages derived 
from Latin c was used to represent the hard 
A;-sound, but in those languages which came 
under Greek influence the k was retained. See 
under C 

Phonetic Character. English is a voice- 
less half-guttural explosive made by a closure 
part way between the back of the tongue and 
the roof of the mouth, or between the hard and 
soft palate, tending rather towards the front 
than the back of the mouth in present English 
pronunciation. Its sound is to a great extent 
expressed in modern English spelling by c, and 
frequently also by ok, ch, q. At present k is 
silent initially before n, as kmght, knock As 
to origin, initial English k comes from loan 
words from the Greek or other non-Latin sources, 
as kinetic, khedtve, kangaroo. After the Nor- 
man Conquest the phonetic value of c was 
uncertain, as the Norman element brought in 
the 8 - 80 und of c This gave rise to the use of k 
for the hard sound of c, particularly before e 
and t, where the value of c was the least settled. 
Owing to historical survivals, k is frequently 
found also in words of Scandinavian, Dutch, or 
Northern English origin, as keg, kilt, kirk, 
kipper. 

As a Symbol. In chemistry K = potassium 
(kalium) K stands for knight; K.B., Knight 
of the Bath , K G , Knight of the Garter. 

K 2. A symbol sometimes applied to Mount 
Godwin- Austen ( q.v ) . 

KA, kk. to the common belief of 

the ancient ! l'i * .i**- every ihan, king, and 
god possessed after death a ka, or genius, a sort 
of second self, the centre of individual life in 
the world beyond. Hence ‘‘to go to one’s ka*^ or 
“to join one’s ka** was synonymous with “to 
die.” This ka animates the statue of the de- 
ceased and receives mortuary offerings Every 
king was thought to possess a ka on earth by 
virtue of his divine nature, this ka being repre- 
sented as present with him from his conception 
and as his protecting spirit or guardian angel. 
In rare cases it appears that this special privi- 
lege was extended to other human beings while 


still in this life, an apotheosis being probably 
the cause The expression ‘‘to go with one’s 
A-a” seems to have been used only concerning 
the King In all cases the ka existed during the 
man’s lifetime, but in the spirit world, and not 
as a part of liis personality in this life, the 
term for the spiritual part of his being, the 
soul, was ha It is this ha that flies away like a 
bird man at dt'ath There is no other word for 
“soul” than ha in Egyptian. The plural of ka 
seems to be used to designate “vital forces.” 
As to the meaning of the symbol representing 
ka, the two uplifted arms, it may signify pro- 
tection, or blessing 

Bibliography. Steindorff, “Dcr Ka und die 
Grabstatuen,” in Zeitsvhtift fur aegyptische 
t^prache, vol. xlviii (Leipzig, 1911) , Biasing, in 
Koniglich hayei'ischc Akaderme, Sit!sungshe- 
richte (Munich, 1911), Erman, in Komghch 
preussischc Akademic, Hitzungshcrichte (Ber- 
lin, 1911), »T H Breasted, Development of 
Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt (New 
York, 1912) ; Gaston Maspero, in Memnon, 
vol. vi f^tiittmiri 1912) , Moret, in Revue de 
Vhistoire dc.s icligions (Pans, 1913) , Sottas, 
in Sphinx, vol. xvii (Leipzig, 1913). 

KAABA, kaTia (Ar. ka'hah, square house or 
chamber) The cube-shaped stone building in 
the centre of the mosque of Mecca, dating from 
pre-Islamic times and taken over by Mohammed 
into the new faith It seems probable that the 
name originally .h -i. : the square stele 

representing the god Huoal, who was wor- 
shiped there. According to Epiphanius, the 
name of the virgin mother of the god Dusares 
at Petra was Xaa^ov, and at Tabala in Yemen 
the name originally designated the white flint 
stone with a crown sculptured on it which gave 
its name to the sanctuary (Yemenite Kaaba). 
The Kaaba has the shape of an irregular cube 
about 40 feet long, 33 feet wide, and 60 feet 
high Its corners are oriented. In the north- 
east corner, about 6 feet from the ground, is 
set the famous Black Stone which gives the 
Kaaba its sanctity The stone, probably of 
meteoric origin, is an irregular oval about 7 
inches in diameter, composed of a number of 
broken pieces kept together by cement. It is 
held in extreme veneration by Mohammedans 
and is touched and kissed by them in the seven 
circuits made around the building during the 
ceremonies connected with the Hajj (q.v.). In 
the southeast corner a stone of lighter color is 
also set, but this is not venerated as is the Black 
Stone Not far from the latter, 6 or 7 feet 
above the ground, in the north side of the 
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building, is the only entrance to the Kaaba, 
which is reached by movable staircases, one for 
men and the other for women The present 
very ornate ones were the gift of a pious Indian 
Moslem. This door is opened three times a 
year — once for men, a second time for women, 
and a third time to permit the inside to be 
cleaned. On tlie northwest side is a semicircular 1 
space surrounded by a wall, called ahllijr or 
aUEatim Inside the Kaaba there was orig- 
inally a dry well, above which was the square 
statue of the god Tliere is also said to have 
been a dove made of aloewood. To judge from 
the account of the Persian traveler Nasiri 
Khusra in 1035, the interior was once highly 
ornamented with gold, silver, and costly marbles. 
There remain to-day the beautiful pavement of 
massive marble, the Arabic inscriptions which 
run along the walls, and the lamps of massive 
gold suspended from the ceiling Though 
changes have been made from time to time, the 
building is substantially what it was at the 
time of the Prophet. The flat roof dates from 
his time. When Mecca was besieged by the 
Ommiads, fire almost destroyed the building, 
and it was restored to its original form by 
Hajjaj. In 1611 the walls threatened to fall in, 
and a girdle of gilded copper was put around 
them In 1630 one of the many floods which 
from time to time devastate the valley in 
which the Kaaba stands greatly injured the 
building, and the whole was rebuilt, but with 
the original stones. The first caliphs covered 
the building with costly Egyptian hangings, 
then with red, yellow, green, or white silk At 
the beginning of the ninth century the Caliph 
was accustomed to send three new coverings a 
year Up to 1516 the Sultan of Egypt sent 
such a ■ • hen he ascended the throne. 
Since tl ■« ■ rule the cover is made of 

thick black brocade and is sent every year from 
Cairo at the same time as the mahmal, or cov- 
ered litter, the emblem of royalty The cover 
has a golden legend, made up of extracts from 
the Koran, embroidered around its whole sur- 
face 33 feet from the bottom A special founda- 
tion provides the money for this purpose, and 
the ceremony of sending it out is connected with 
much pomp 

The Kaaba stands within a space called the 
Mosque, or the Haram (Holy Place). This 
was originally quite small, the houses of the 
city reaching right up to it. This space was 
enlarged by successive caliphs; al-Mahdi (775- 
781) built colonnades around the Haram and 
roofed them with teakwood ceilings Minarets 
were added from time to time, the seventh being 
(it is said) the gift of the Sultan Ahmet I, 
who was only on this condition permitted to 
erect a sixth minaret on his own mosque at 
Constantinople. The space immediately around 
the Kaaba was surrounded by posts supporting 
cords upon which lamps were hung. The mosque 
was rebuilt by Sultan Selim II (1566-74), who 
substituted the present pointed cupolas for the 
teakwood ceilings of the colonnades This 
mosque, which is very much more imposing than 
the simple arrangement at Mohammed’s time, 
is unequal in the length of its sides and the 
angles of its corners The floor sinks from 
east, north, and south to the middle; seven 
causeways run out from the inner circle of the 
Kaaba to the colonnades. Part of the space and 
the flooring of the colonnades are of marble. 
There is a building containing the sacred well, 
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Zemzem, the only well in Mecca. Northwest of 
this and opposite the entrance of the Kaaba is 
the Majp&m Jhrahlniy a holy stone of heathen 
times, originally kept in the Kaaba, then in a 
stone receptacle under the Kaaba, and now in 
a box under the cupola of the building. It is 
used by the imam (leader in prayer) of the 
Shafiites. Other makfims were introduced dur- 
ing the twelfth century. The mimbar (pulpit) 
was introduced under the Ommiad caliphs; the 
present one was the gift of Sultan Suleiman II 
(1549). 

Many legends in regard to the origin and 
history of the Kaaba and the Black Stone are 
current among the Moslems. Mohammed him- 
self (Koran, sura xxii, 119) connected the 
building of the first structure with the patri- 
arch Abraham Other legends refer this build- 
ing to Adam, who is said to have fashioned it 
after its prototype in heaven. The Black Stone 
is said to have been w' ’. *■ ” but to have 
turned black, either nns of men 

or the millions of kisses which have been im- 
printed upon it. 

Bibliog^apliy. Burckhardt, Travels m Arabia 
(London, 1829) , Burton, Personal Narrative of 
a Pilgrimage to El-Medinah and Mecca (ib , 
1855) ; Wiistenfeld, Die Chromken der Stadt 
Mekka (Leipzig, 1861), IIn*'L^roiMe 

Mekka (The Hague, 1888-89 '^ou')'i' 

P^lermagc d la Mecque et d Mddme (Cairo, 
1894); Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarheiten, 
vol. lii (2d ed , Berlin, 1897); Grimme, Mo- 
hammed (Munich, 1904) ; Huart, Histoire des 
A robes (Pans, 1912) 

KAAB IBN ZXTHAIB, kab Ib’n znoOiar (Ar. 
Ka*h) An Arabian poet of the seventh cen- 
tury, a contemporary of Mohammed. His 
father, Zuhair ibn Abi Sulma Rabia al-Muzani, 
was also a poet and author of one of the seven 
poems of the Muallakat, the great collection of 
pre-Islamic Arabic poetry All the other mem- 
bers of Kaab’s family (the Muzainah) became 
converts to Islam, and when his brother Bujair 
adopted the new faith, Kaab indited a bitter 
and sarcastic poem which came to the notice of 
the Prophet, and Kaab was outlawed. By 
means of a clever stratagem, however, he gamed 
access to Mohammed and recited a famous 
eulogy, called, from the first two words, Bdnat 
Su*dd (Su‘fld — a woman’s name — fled) Mo- 
hammed was pleased and gave the poet his own 
mantle. Kaab is reported to have died soon 
after The two poems referred to are translated 
by Brockelmann in his (popular) Geschichte 
der arahtschen Litteratury pp. 52, 53 (Leipzig, 
1901); the second also by Gabrieli, Al-Budatfin 
(Florence, 1001). The best editions of the 
Bdnat Su^&d are those of I. Guidi (Leipzig, 
1871-74) and Noldeke, in his Delectus Veterum 
Garmmum Arahicorum (Berlin, 1890). 

KAALUND^ kft'lvind, Hans Vilhelm (1818- 
85) A Danish poet, born at Copenhagen. He 
studied sculpture and painting, but the en- 
thusiasm with which his verses were received on 
the return of Thorvaldsen (1838) made him 
decide to take up literature as a profession. 
His poems, Kong Half dan den Btcerke (1840) 
and Valkyr ien GdndAil (1842), were successful 
hut not profitable, and the same was true of his 
other works until the publication of Et Foraar 
(1858; 6th ed., 1886), a collection of his best 
old and new poems. In 1875 his drama Fulvia 
appeared and in 1877 another collection of 
poetry, En Eftervaar (4th ed., 1889). A post* 
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humous volume of verse was printed in 1885. 
Besides these he wrote Fabler og hlandede Digte 
(1844) and Fabler for Bom (1846), a book 
for young children, illustrated by Limdbye. 
Consult Nielsen, Hms Vilhelm Kaalund (1886). 

ISAALXTKD, ka'lund, Peter Erasmus Kris- 
tian (1844- ). A Danish philologist, born 

at Sdllested in Laaland. He studied Northern 
philology and the old Norse sagas at Copen- 
hagen, and took his doctorate in 1879. As a 
result of travel in Iceland (1872-74) he wrote 
HietortaJc-topografisk Beskrivelse af Island ^ (2 
vols., 1877-82), an able and reliable work, im- 
portant for the study of the sagas and of Iceland. 
In 1883 he became librarian in the Arnamag- 
naean Collection of Manuscripts in Copenhagen. 
Of this collection he published an accurate and 
exhaustive catalogue (2 vols., 1888-94). He 
also published a catalogue of the Icelandic 
manuscripts in the Royal Library, edited many 
sagas, and PalcBografisk Atlas (3 vols., 1903- 
07), giving examples of old Danish, Norwegian, 
and Icelandic manuscripts. 

KAAMA, kh'mi. The true South African 
hartbeest (q.v.), also a small South African 
fox. See Caama. 


KAAKTA, kiir'ta. A territory of west Africa 
in Senegal (q.v.), situated between the parallel 
of 16® N. and the Senegal River and crossed 
by the meridian of 10® W. Its area is 21,042 
square miles. Tlie country is mostly level, and 
very fertile in the eastt'rn part. The natives 
raise maize, nee, and nuts. Pop. (est.), 300,- 
000, consisting of Soninkis and Bambaraa. The 
former, the original rulers of the country, were 
conquered by the latter. The region was an- 
nexed to Segu in 1856. In 1891 it was taken 
by the French. The chief trading town is Nioro, 
in the north. Kuniakari (pop., 6000) is the 
capital. 

KABALASSOU, ka'b&-lfts'so<J (South Ameri- 
can name ) . The largest of armadillos ( Priodon 
gigas). It inhabits Brazil and is 3 feet in 
length, with a tail 20 inches long. It has power- 
ful claws, which enable it to dig deep burrows, 
and it is accused of exhuming buried corpses 
and hence is regarded with general aversion. 
It feeds upon carrion and termites. See 
Armadillo 


KABALE XJND LIEBE, U^hrie unt l&'he 
(Ger., Intrigue and Love). An early drama by 
Schiller (1784). 

KABABDS^ or KABEBTAI, k& b^r'tl. A 
remnant of the Circassians, living in the west- 
ern and central Caucasus, height, 1.684 meters 
or 1.697 meters for the highlanders; ratio of 
head width to head length, 83.7. There are 
about 30,000 of them, and their speech forms 
one of the independent linguistic families of 
this region In religion they are chiefly 
Mohammedans. 


KABASSOU, kli-bfts^s66, or CABASSOU 
(South American name). An armadillo of the 
genus Xemirus, characterized by the existence 
of 12 or 13 movable plates between the ends of 
the body and by the extraordinary length of 
the flrst two digits. Two species exist in tropi- 
cal South America, of which the best known is 
Xenurus umcinctus. Both burrow with great 
facility. See Armadillo. 

KABBALAH^ kEl/bA-m. See Cabbala. 

KAB IBK ZUECAIB. See Kaab ibn Zuhair. 
KABZKDA. Bee Cabinda 
XmABXILi k&*b66l^^ or OABX7L. The capital 
o| Afghanistan and of the province of the same 


name, in lat. 34® 32' N. and long. 69® 14' E., 
near the point where the Kabul River, here 
crossed by three bridges, ceases to be fordable 
(Map: Afghanistan, N 6). Elevated about 6900 
feet, and overtopped within a short distance to 
the north by pinnacles of the Hindu Kush, about 

14.000 feet higher than itself, Kabul has severe 

winters, and temperate summers ranging from 
75® to 80® F. On the southeast, crowning a 
hill 150 feet high, the Bala Hissar, a dismanfled 
citadel, formerly the residence of the Ameer, 
dominates the city. The streets are badly 
paved, and the houses, which are, as a rule, 
only two or three stories high, are built of sun- 
dried bricks and wood and have flat roofs; but 
the erection of new buildings, improvements in 
roads, etc., especially during the reign of Abd- 
ur-Rahman, exhibit a decided advance towards 
modern civilization. On the outskirts of the 
city are extensive machine shops, including a 
plant for electric light, and a rifle and cartridge 
factory This arsenal is connected by rail with 
a marble quarry, about 10 miles distant. The 
water supply of the city is abundant and gen- 
erally good. A considerable domestic trade is 
carried on, and European goods are largely 
imported. Kabul is the centre of a prolific 
fruit-growing district, especially noted for its 
melons and grapes The inhabitants are Mo- 
hammedans of the Sunnite sect They are not 
very dark in color, are strong, well built, and 
have a Jewish cast of countenance The lan- 
guage of the common people is tlie Pushtu 
dialect, but the higher classes speak the Persian 
language. Tlie city is regarded as a very im- 
portant strategic point, it commands impor- 
tant passes from the north through the Hindu 
Kush, and from the west through Kandahar. 
In the days of the Sultan Baber, Kabul was the 
capital of the Mogul Empire (1504-19). The 
tomb of this Sultan, about a mile west of the 
city, 18 among its most important monuments. 
Kabul has witnessed some of the most momen- 
tous events in Anglo-Indian history In 1839 
it was taken by the British, in i841 it was 
lost, owing to an outbreak wliich led to the 
massacre at T b . : ■ uj , ; 1842 of about 4000 
soldiers and 1 i; u.--, and finally, after 

being recovered by General Pollock in the same 
year, it was abandoned, its bazars and public 
buildings having previously been burned to the 
ground. From 1866 to 1868 Kabul was the 
principal scene of action in the civil war be- 
tween the rival sons of Dost Mohammed, one 
of whom, Afzul, occupied the city for a time 
and proclaimed himself Ameer of Kabul. The 
rightful Ameer, Shere Ali, finally regained pos- 
session of the city in 1868, and it became again 
the capital of Afghanistan. In 1879 it wit- 
nessed the massacre of Major Cavagnari, the 
British Resident, and his staff. This resulted in 
Sir Frederick (afterward Lord) Roberts’s cam- 
paign, the victory of Charasaib, and the British 
occupation of Kabul for a year. Pop (est.), 

150.000 Consult Burncs, Gabool (Philadelphia, 
1843), and Holdich, The Indian Borderland 
(London, 1901), 

KABUL. A river of Afghaiiiv-fari rising on 
the slopes of the Paghman Mountains — spur 
of the Hindu Kush or Indian Caucasus — ^in the 
northeastern part of the country (Map; Af- 
ghanistan, 0 6) Its source is 8400 feet above 
the level of the sea ; and after an easterly course 
of 270 miles, with numerous rapids through 
ste^ and narrow defiles, through the Khyber 
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luntains and across the District of Peshawar, 
empties into the Indus, opposite Attock, in 
> Pimjab. The point of confluence marks the 
id of navigation on the Indus, while the 
butary is navigable from Jelalabad down for 
its or rafts and is considerably used for 
nmerce. By means of the two streams there 
sts an available communication of about 1000 
les between the Khyber Mountains and the 
lian Ocean. The Kabul flows past the cities 
Kabul, where it is frequently exhausted in 
nmer for irrigation, and Jelalabad, 
KABYLES, k^i-bilz' (Ar. qahilatj pL, qahahl, 
bes). The Arabic name for “tribe,” “union of 
eral huts,” commonly applied to the Ilamitic 
rbers, numbering about half a million and in- 
biting the table-lands of Algeria. In a nar- 
V sense Kabylia is restricted to a tract in 
^eria divided by the Sahel Kiver into Great 
hylia on the west, with the mountains rising 
)0 foot, and Little Kabylia on the east, with 
[fs 3000 f(‘et al>ov(‘ the sea. The Kabyles, 
)ugh in speech Hamitic, strongly resemble 
atli Europeans, being black-haired and brown- 
'd, the color of the skin is white, except for 
' parts (‘xposed to the sun, which are brown 
ere is, however, a generous sprinkling of bluc- 
‘d blond individuals suggesting {Scotchmen or 
rth Germans. This blond element has been 
ongly connected with the Vandals, since its 
isence is vouched for at a much earlier [leriod. 
ssauer advances the theory that an autooh- 
mous Ilamitic population was first oust<*d by 
nth Europeans from the Iberian Peninsula, 

0 adopted the language of the conquered people 
d became the ancestors of most of the Kabyles 
to-day, and that there followed another pro- 
done invasion by North Europeans, who as- 
ailated with the Kabyles, but preserved their 
'ial purity The Kabyles are of medium height 
.677 meters, or 66 inches) and long-headed, 
th an index of 76.4. 

The Kabyles are an agricultural and indus- 
al people They use the wooden plow and 
resh their grain with the tribulum, or harrow 
th stone ti'cth They are good work(*rs in 
in, brass, and leather, and the women are 
illful in basketry textiles. No machinery of 
y kind exists among them Kabyle pottery 
all made by women without the use of the 
leel. The forms aie plates, bottles of plain 
quaint designs, teapot forms, pitchers, am- 
orse, etc. The colors are #cru, red, terra cotta, 
d black. Their ornamentation is made up of 
inflnite number of patterns, in which dots, 
nt lines, hachures, and geometrical forms are 
ngled; but there is no evidence of legendary 
^igns. Fresh interest is awakened in Kabyle 
ttery by its resemblance to the ware found in 

1 European sites, and especially on the Greek 
ands. 

The Kabyle village is similar in structure and 
dives to those of the Pueblo Indians, but of a 
2 fher grade. The notion of terrace building, 
iich unites habitation and defense, is promi- 
nt In the more prosperous settlements the 
uses cover a hill rising so steeply that the 
ver houses are commanded from above, the 
?8t forming a citadel. The tile roofs, heavy 
loden framework, squared walls, added stories, 
d decorated porches, with some evidences of 
shitectural proportion and ornament, are marks 
higher culture, but structurally the houses 
e defective. The interior of the Kabyle house 
3 X 16 feet) is divided by a partition wall 


into two rooms, one of them at a higher letvel 
than the other. In the higher room the family 
eat, live, and sleep The lower is a stable for 
domestic animals and is ventilated into the 
living room. Granaries of burnt clay are built 
over the stables. The walls are whitewashed, 
mats serve for beds, and the fire is in a pit, 
round which are stones to support the cook'* 
mg pots. 

The family is patriarchal, and mopoganjy is 
the universal custom. The women and girls go 
about unveiled and are said to enjoy much 
greater freedom than their sex among the 
Arabs But their life is a hard one, and they 
are old and wrinkled at 30. The families are 
organized into 1000 or more septs living in sep- 
arate villages nie tribes, which form larger 
units of nations and confederacies, are ruled by 
Amins, who are commanders m chief in war and 
civil rulers in peace. They are not despotic, 
however, since their acts an* subject to the re- 
vision of a council. Beneath the civil rule is 
felt the influence of secret societies, which are 
all-powerful in elections and policies 

lie religion is a somewhat modified Moham- 
medanism Each village possesses one or more 
mosques rest'uibling enlarged dwellings, not 
always adorned with minarets. The imam 
(q.v. ) has care of the religious services and the 
instruction of the young. He is treated with 
great respect, consulted in important affairs, 
and 18 often tlie arbitrator in family disputes. 

Since the French occupation of Algeria and 
the existence of good government and demand 
for labor, the Kabyles are corning down from 
their seclusion and s(‘cuiing employment on the 
public works and in the cities. 

Consult Hanoteau and Letourneux, La 
Kahyhe et les coutumes kabyles (3 vols., Paris, 
1893) , Randall -Mad ver and Wilkin, lAhyan 
ISotvs (l^ondon, 1901); Bertholon and Chantre, 
Kechcrches anthropoloqiqucs dans la Berh&rie 
onentale (Lyons, 1913) ; Lissauer, “The Kabyles 
of North Africa,” in Annual Report of the 
Rmithsoman Institution (1911); Van Lennep, 
Etudes d'Ethnoqraphie Mg^rienne (Paris, 1911- 
12) , Stuhlmann, Ein kultu/rgeschichtlicher Aus- 
fluq in den Aures (Hamburg, 1912). See 
Libyans 

KACHH, kneh. An inlet of the Arabian Sea, 

See Ctttch, Gulf of 

KACHH. A principality of British India. 

See CUTCH. 

KACHH GITNDAVA, giin-da'v&. See OuTCH 

Gundava 

KACZKOWSKI, k6,ch.k5f'Bk^, Zygmunt 
(1826-96) A Polish waiter of historical and 
social romances, born at Bereznia, Galicia, and 
educated at the Univeisity of Lemberg. With 
the revolution of 1848 he emerged into public 
life, and in 1861 the publication of his news- 
paper OI 08 led to a short imprisonment, followed 
by a lengthy sojourn in Paris. He afterward re- 
turned to Vienna and fully occupied himself 
with literary pursuits. His numerous novels, 
marked by charming style and fidelity to his- 
tory, include Bitwa o Horonasanken (1852), 
Le tomhmu de Nieezuii (1858), and Le porte- 
feutlle de meezuja (1883). They belong to a 
cycle, the central figure of which is C.'ount Neezuj, 
a personification of the old Polish aristocracy 
as viewed by the author. Another group of 
novels, dealing with the events which led to the 
revolution of 1848, includes Dziwoiona {The 
Strange Woman, 1855), Bajromsia (Byronist^ 
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1«66), and Wwuczmta (Grandsons, 1858), 
which is considered Kaczkowski’s masterpiece. 
Awunefyatu (1858), Soddlis MariciMus (1858), 
and Le Comte Rdk are among the best known 
of his other novels. 

KADAPA, or OXTDEAPAH, kdd'da-pa. The 
capital of a district of the same name in Madras, 
British India, situated near the south bank of 
the Penner, 161 miles northwest of Madras 
(Map: India, D 6). The site is low and hot 
(average summer temperature 100® F ). There 
is trade in cotton, cotton cloth, and indigo. 
Pop., 1901, 16,432; 1911, 17,807. 

KABELBIIBG, ka'del-burK, Gustav (1851- 
). An Austrian dramatist and actor, born 
at Budapest. He made his debut in Vienna at 
17; played at Berlin from 1871 to 1883, with 
the exception of two seasons ; toured in the 
United States; and from 1884 to 1894 was 
engaged at the German Theatre in Berlin. Soon 
afterward he left the stage and became mana- 
ger of the Volkstheater in Vienna. Later he 
removed to Berlin. He wrote many comedies 
and farces, including Lteheadtplomaten, Endhvh 
alletfij Bchutzengel, and Im wetssen Rossi (with 
Blumenthal), translated into English as The 
Whtte Horse Tavern and played with great suc- 
cess in New York. He also translated plays 
from the English. In 1899 appeared Drama- 
tische Werke von Franz von Schonthan itvd 
Oustav Kadelhurg (4 vols.). 

KADEN, ka'dcn, WoLDEMAR (1838-1907). A 
German folklorist and writer on travel, born 
in Dresden. He became a teacher, was head of 
the German School at Naples (1867-73), and 
was professor of German in the Lyceum and 
at the Gymnasium of that city (1876-82). He 
is best known for his descriptions of Italy: 
Wandertage tn I taken (1874) ; Unter den Oh- 
venhaumen, folklore from southern Italy (1880) ; 
Skizzen und Kulturbilder aus Itahen (2d ed , 
1889); Pompejamsche Novellen (1882); Die 
Rtvtera (2d ed., 1891), with Nestel; Itahemsche 
Oypsfiguren (1891); Auf Vapr% (1900); and of 
Switzerland* Die Ootthardhahn und ihr Cebwt 
(3d ed., 1889) and Durchs ^chweizerland 
(1895). His further work in folklore includes 
Volkatumhohes aus Sudttahen (1896-97), Sagen 
der Quick ua-lndianer (1895), and Sagen der 
Quaram-Indxaner (1895) 

KAa)ESH BAR'NEA. A city where Israel 
is said to have encamped before entering the prom- 
ised land (Deut. i. 2, 19, li. 14, ix 23 ; Num. xxii. 
8, xxxiv. 4, Josh. x. 41, xiv. 6, xv. 3). Hence 
Moses sent forth the spies, according to Num. 
xxxii. 8. It is unquestionably identical with the 
Kadesh where Miriam died and whence Moses 
sent messengers to the King of Edom, according 
to Num. XX. 1 flf. The importance of this place 
has been strongly emphasized by Wellhausen and 
Eduard Meyer. Kadesh Barnea may have beim 
the centre of the tribe of Levi and its Yah we 
cult for some time after the expulsion of the 
Hyksos from Egypt and the Hebrews from 
Goshen. Like the brother tribe, Simeon, settled 
north of it, Levi was probably overthrown by 
the Jerahmeelites. When these entered into 
alliance with David and became a part of the 
Kingdom of Judah, Kadesh Barnea was counted 
as its southernmost city, the boundary running 
south of it, evidently along the Wadi el-Kades 
It is probably referred to in Judith v. 14, and 
according to William of Tyre and the Qesta Dm 
ger Francos Amalric I went “even to Kadesh 
^rnea which is in the desert” (c.1167 a.d.). 


Am Kades, already visited by Rowlands in 1842, 
was identified as Kadesh Barnea by Tnimbull 
m 1881, and his enthusiastic and highly imag- 
inary description led to a general acceptance of 
the identification. Ain Kades is situated in lat. 
30® 37' 30" N. and long. 34® 31' 55" E. Schmidt, 
however, who visited the place in 1905, thinks 
that Ain Kuderat, northwest of Ain Kades, 
IS more likely to have been the ancient Kadesh 
Barnea, as it is tlie Ain par excellence in this 
region, an ample stream flows forth from it, 
and there are near it an impressive tell and 
ruins of ancient structures. He interprets 
Kadesh as ‘devotee’ and understands Barnea as 
the Amoritish name of a man meaning ‘Hadad 
waves.’ Consult: Trumbull, Kadesh Barnea 
(New York, 1881) ; Lagrange, in Revue Biblique 
Internationale (Paris, 1896) , Eduard Moyer, 
Die Israehten und ihre Nackbarstamme (Halle, 
1906) ; N Schmidt, “Kadesh Barnea,” in Jour- 
nal of Biblical Literature (Boston, 1910) ; Well- 
hausen, Israehtische und judische Geschichte 
(7th ed., Berlin, 1914). 

KADI, See Cadi. 

KADIAK, IvUd-ySk'. See Kodiak. 

KADIAK BEAK. See Bear 

KAD'MONITES (Heb. Kadmdni, easterner). 
A people mentioned m Gen. xv. 19 They are 
the inhabitants of the land called Kedem, and 
are themselves desenbed as Bene Kedem, or 
“children of Kedem.” In the story of Siniiht*, 
which comes from the twelfth dynasty (c2300 
B c ) , the hero flees to Kedem, where he spends 
a year and a half. It is evidently located east 
of the Arabah (qv ) and the Dead Sea. Num- 
bers xxiii. 7 suggests that the “mountains of 
Kedem” are synonymous with Edom, as we 
should undoubtedly read instead of Aram. Ac- 
cording to Gen. xxix. 1 dacob went to the land of 
the Bene Kedem. Tradition understood this as 
a journey to the Aramaeans, and it is siltogidlier 
piobable that th(‘ Kadmonites, living in the 
Syrian desert and in the mountains of Seir, 
were Aramapans. Consult Eduard Meyer, Die 
Israehten und ihre Naehbarstamme (Halle, 
1906) 

KAEGI, kag'f, Adolf (1849- ). A Swiss 

jdiilologist, born at Bauma He was educated 
at Leipzig and Tubingen. In 1877 he became 
professor of Sanskrit, and of classical and Indo- 
Germanic philology in the Gymnasium of Zurich 
and ill 1883 at the university His writings, be- 
sides the historical work, Kritische Geschichte 
des spartamschen Staates von 500 bis JfSl lyor 
Christo (1873), and his attempts to simplify 
the study of Greek in his Griechische Bchulgtam- 
matik (4th ed , 1895, 9th ed , 1914), and Grtech- 
isches Uebungsbuch (1893-95), are mainly in 
the field of Sanskrit philology: Siebenzig Licder 
des Riqveda ubersetzt (1875), in collaboration 
with Geldner and Roth, Der Rigveda (2d ed., 
1881) ; Die Neunzahl bei den Ostariern (1891) 
He also wrote Alter und Tlerkunft des germa- 
mschen Gottesurteils (1887) His short Greek 
Grammar for I^chools reached its twenty-fourth 
edition in 1914. He prepared also editions 9-11 
of Autenrieth’s dictionary to Homer (1901-08), 
and editions 10-13 of Benseler’s Grieehisches 
Behulworterbuch ( 1 896-19 11). 

KAEMFFEB, k^mp'fer, Engelbert (1651- 
1716) A German traveler He was born at 
Lemgo, Westphalia, studied medicine and nat- 
ural science at KOiiigJuTg. and in 1683 visited 
Persia as secretary to the Swedish Amlmssador. 
While in Persia, he made the first m^ern 
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entific epursion to the Baku peninsula. Hav- 
ing received an appointment as surgeon to the 
Dutch East India Company in its naval service, 
he accompanied the fleet to the East Indies and 
Japan. He returned to Europe in 1693 and de- 
voted himself to the preparation of his volumi- 
nous notes for a comprehensive history and de- 
scription of Japan and Siam. IIis History of 
Japan first appeared in an English translation 
made from his Geinian manusciipt (London, 
1727), then m French (The Hague, 1729), next 
in Dutch (Amsterdam, 1733), and last m Ger- 
man (Lemgo, 1777) A new edition in English 
was published in 1906. The greater part of his 
writings IS preserved, still in manuscript, in the 
British Museum. 

KAF, kaf See Cap 

KAFFA, kaf'fa. One of the tributary states 
of Abyssinia, situated in the southwestern part 
(Map: Egypt, D 6). Area about 5000 square 
miles. It IS mountainous, with fertile valleys, 
and is drained by the Omo River. Dense forests 
cover the hill slopes Some sections are well 
cultivated, the coffee plant being iruligi^nou'o and 
said to have derived its name from the country 
The natives belong to the Galla race and profess 
a corrupt kind of Christianity. Capital, Arider- 
acha. Kaft’a was -iibjngiHi J to Abyssinia in 
1895. Bonga and Jimma are tiie most important 
cities 

KAFFA, CAFFA, or Feodosia. A seaport 
town and watiTing lesort in the government of 
Taurida, Russia, on Kaffa Bay, indenting the 
southeast shore of the Crimean Peninsula, 62 
miles east of Simferopol (Map Russia, E 6). It 
is the terminus of a branch line to Danjkoi, con- 
necting with the Russian lailway system The 
town, surrounded by vineyards, noted for the 
quality of their grajies, is fortified by walls and 
a citadel, has a Russian cathedial, a museum 
of antiquities housed in a former mosque, and 
remains of the palace of the former Crimean 
khans The most remarkable building in the 
city 18 the fortress-like Armenian church built 
by emigrants from Am in 1327. There are also 
Lutheran and Roman Catholic churches and a 
mosque. It has a commodious and sheltered 
harbor with ample wharfage, oyster fisheries, 
and domestic manufactures of carpets, rugs, 
soap, and caviar Since 1894 Kaffa has become 
the chief commercial port of the Crimea. Theo- 
dosia or Feodosia was a thriving Milesian col- 
ony and the granary of ancient Greece, in the 
thirteenth century it became a trading port of 
the Genoese, known as Kaffa. It was ('aptured 
by the Turks in 1475 and bv the Russians in 
1774. Pop., 1897, 27,238, 1912, 37,961. 

KAFFBAG^IA, kaf-fnVri-A. A name given 
to the part of the Province of the Cape of Good 
Hope lying east of the Kei River. It was for- 
merly an independent native kingdom of South 
Africa, was annexed to Cape Colony (see Cape 
OF GkiOD Hope) in 1875, and is now incorporated 
as East Gnqualand, Transkei, Pondoland, and 
Tambuland Area, about 22,000 square miles 
Pop , 1911, 834,644 Grain and cattle are raised. 

KAFIR (kaf'er) BREAD. A name given to 
several South African species of Encephalartos, 
of the natural order Cycadaceie, which, like many 
others of that order, have much starch in their 
stems and afford food to the natives. They are 
also called broad trees. See Zamia. 

KAFIR CORK. A variety of non saccharine 
sorghum See Andbopogon; Sorghum, Non- 
aaocharine. 
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KAFIRISTAK, ka'f6-r6-8tttn' (Pers., land of 
the infidels). An eastern province of Afghanis- 
tan, south of Badakshan and west of the Chitral, 
between about 34® 30' and 36® N., and 70® and 
71® 30' E. (Map: Afghanistan, 0 5), The area 
is supposed to be approximately 5000 square 
miles. On the north is the Hindu Kush. The 
country, conspicuously mountainous and rug- 
ged, is notable for its narrow valleys and ele- 
vated passes. The climate is hot in summer 
and in winter most rigorous Along the valleys 
cereals and fruit are cultivated, especially 
grapes, from which a wine of great local repute 
IS manufactured , the chief occupations, however, 
are pastoral, and there ar, 1 ■ • -ds of cattle, 

sheep, and goats. Until I iM- was known 
of this region, inhabited by various pagan 
tribes, who maintained a wild independence. 
It was subdued in 1895 and annexed to Afghan- 
istan by the Ameer Abd-ur-Rahraan, who forced 
Mohammedanism upon the people. The Kafirs, 
who8t‘ number is unknown, differ from their 
neighbors in feature, complexion, and customs 
They are independent and warlike, being fre- 
quently at war with one another, and their 
simple patriarchalism is comparable with the 
eailiest-known governmental institutions in 
Europe. Most of them are probably descended 
from eastern Afghan tribes who in the tenth 
century fled before Mohammedan invasion to 
this rugged region. The inhabitants who pre- 
ceded them are probably represented in the mod- 
ern population, particulaily by the Presun 
tribe Besides the Presungalis, the present in- 
haliitants may in general be divided into the 
Siah-Posh (the most numerous) and the Wai- 
galis The 1 i* . • >f the Siah-Posh, with many 
dialects is P' . %• ' the Preaun and Wai lan- 
guages, which are virtually unknown to Euro- 
jieans — ^and the Presun perhaps is unknowable, 
so great appears to be its difficulty — have no 
similarity to each other or to the language of 
the Siah-Posh. None of these languages has a 
written literature. The Kafirs are a hardy, ac- 
tive people, but immoral, covetous, jealous, and 
of generally low culture The women, practi- 
cally vuthout rights and held in small respect 
by their masters, do most of the labor. Some 
have seen in the Kafirs, unnecessarily, a large 
Greek admixture* Probably the majority of the 
people, despite the enforcement upon them of 
Islam, retain in secret the old degraded pagan- 
ism Consult Robertson, Kafirs of the Hindu- 
Kush (London, 1896). 

KAFIRS, kilf'erz. Tribes of negroes, belong- 
ing to the great Bantu family inhabiting the 
southeastern coast of Africa. They are tall 
(1.715 meters), slim, and well built; skin of 
various shades of dark brown ; hair thick, harsh, 
and woolly; nose broad and flat; lips thick; 
strong skin odor. Skull capacity, 1453 cubic 
centimeters; cephalic index, or ratio of head 
width to head length, 72 5. Under the general 
title are included the Ama-Xosas, of West Kafir- 
land; Araa-Tembu (Tambukies), of Tambuland; 
Ama-Mpondo, of Pondoland; Ama-Baka, Ama- 
Mpondosi, and Ama-Xexibe, of East Griqua- 
land ; and Ama-Fingu, of Finguland, west of 
Tambuland. At one time their dominion cov- 
ered a wider territory than at present, and 
doubtless in their turn thev had driven out the 
original Hottentot and Bushman ahoritrim*- 
The Kafirs are for the most part cattle tireed- 
ers, though they raise millet, maize, yams, 
melons, and various vegetables, which with milk 
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form their diet. They eat meat only when fight- 
ing, and cattle are a medium of exchange, a 
bride costing from 10 to 100 head. Their houses 
are cone-shaped and are grouped in villages 
called kraals; but the care of their immense 
herds demands * much moving about. In this 
connection it is worthy of mention that primi- 
tive methods of irrigation were in vogue. The 
women are the farmers and drudges, and their 
industrial apparatus is of the rudest sort The 
Kafir is essentially a warrior. His lifelong 
feuds with the Bushmen and his later wars with 
Dutch and English have developed in him men- 
tal and physical qualities far above those of the 
true negroes. His weapons are the knobkerrie, 
or striking and throwing club, and assegais, or 
lances for hurling or for thrusting, and he car- 
ries a decorated shield of oxhide almost as high 
as the wearer. The warriors formerly wore 
toga-like cloaks of leopard skins or oxhide and 
paid great attention to dressing the hair. The 
government of the Kafirs is an absolute chief- 
taincy, the tribes all being under the hereditary 
sovereign, or iwfcose, who is father, legislator, 
administrator, chief justice, and commander in 
chief. There is, besides, a supreme council of 
chiefs, over which he presides, and their decisions 
are the law of the land. The family, the clan, and 
the tribe are each responsible for all the actions 
of their members. In religious beliefs the Kafirs 
are on a much higher plane than most other 
African tribes. This is shown, e.g, by the dele- 
gation of a maiden daughter of the chief as cus- 
t^ian of the sacred fire, whoso office was to pu- 
rify the herds. Somewhat elevated conc^tions 
of a future life were entertained by the Kafirs. 
Their type of religion was an advanced grade 
of ancestor worship. A dead chief was buried 
in the cattle kraal with an extended ceremony 
of interment and mourning. The spirit of the 
dead is supposed to return and take part in 
the councils of the tribe, being represented by 
a branch of his clan tree in which the spirit is 
thought to be present. Consult Theal, History 
and EtJmogtaphy of South Africa before 1795 (3 
vols,, London, 1907-10). 

KAFTAN, kaf'tan, Julius (1848- ). A 

(lerman Protestant theologian, born at Loit, 
.Sciih'^wig He was educated at Erlangen, Ber- 
lin, and Kiel; in 1873 became professor of the- 
ology at Basel, and 10 years afterward at Ber- 
lin, where he was rector in ]90r)-06. He is re- 
garded as a representative of the Kitschlian 
school of theology His more important works 
are; Die Predigt dee Eranqeliuma im modern en 
Q^steslehen (1879) ; Wesen der christhchen Re- 
ligion ( 2d ed , 1 888 ) ; Die Wahrheit der ckrist- 
lichen Religion ( 1889 , Eng. trans , Edinburgh, 
1894) ; Brauchen vnr ein neues Dogma? (3d ed , 
1898); Christentum und Philosophic (3d ed., 
1806) ; Christentum und Nietzsches Herren- 
moral (3d ed., 1902); DogmatiJc (6th ed., 
1908). 

KACIA, kft'ga, or KASHIT. A province on 
the west coast of the island of Hondo, Japan. 
It now forms part of the ken or Prefecture of 
Ishikawa. It was formerly the seat of Mayeda, 
the richest daimyo in the Empire, whose in- 
come was rated 1,027,000 koku of rice. His cap- 
ital was Kanazawa, which has a population 
(1908) of 110,994. The town is 6 miles from the 
aea, has broad clean streets and fine public gar- 
dens, and is a place of great industry. It has a 
steam silk-reeling factory. The special products 
are inlaid bronzes, and the famous Kaga por- 


celains, called by the Japanese Kutani-yaki 
(nine- valleys ware), from the name of the vil- 
lage Kutani, where this ware was first made 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
mark Kutani-yaki being still retained, though 
much of the Kaga ware is made in several other 
places in the province, as at Enuma and Nomi, 
as well as in Kanazawa. This ware is decorated 
in gold and a soft russet red and is very attrac- 
tive. The seaport of Kanazawa is Takama, and 
there are other important towns in the prov- 
ince. On the southeastern border rises the su- 
perb Hakuzan or Shiroyama, i.e., White Moun- 
tain, with a height of 8921 feet The most im- 
portant river of the province is Tebon-gawa 
KAGOSHIMA, kh'go-she'ma (Jap., Basket 
Island) The chief city of the Province of Sat- 
suma in the island of Kiushu, Japan, and the seat 
of the government of the ken or pi efecture of the 
same name, which includes the provinces of Sat- 
suma, Osumi, and Hyuga (Map. Japan, B 8) 
It was formerly the seat of the feudal barons of 
the Shimadzu family, one of the most powerful 
in the country. Kagoshima lies on the north- 
westerly side of a deep inlet of the same name. 
On a small island in the Gulf of K- . ■ 

and directly m fiont of the city, is 
volcano Takura-jima. It is about 4000 feet 
high and has been active for a long time. On 
Jan. 12, 1914, the volcano erupted, (■.m>-nig con- 
siderable damage to the city and ()tlu*r near-by 
towns. The town itself covers considerable 
ground, has wide, clean, well-kept streets, in- 
cludes among its most important industries the 
manufacture of cotton, silk, potteiy, and glass, 
and exports nee, tea, camphor, and cedarwood 
On the shore and forming a kind of suburb is 
Tanoura, where the famous crackled Satsuma 
ware — a kind of faience — is made On Aug. 15, 
1863, K.m: -hi'"M was bombarded and burned 
by a Ibiii-i* -qiiadion as punishment for the 
murder (by military retainers of Shimadzu Sa- 
buro of Satsuma) of H L Richardson, an Eng- 
lishman, in September of the preceding year, 
both the Shogun’s l' and the da'imyo 

having failed to p sii -'i I'n murderers or give 
any satisfaction It was here also that the great 
Satsuma Rebellion, under Field Marshal Saigo 
Takamori, broke out in 1877. The city was 
promptly taken by the Impel lal troops, recap- 
tured by the insurgents some months later, and 
finally captured by the Imperialists Sept. 24, 
Saigo and the rebel leaders being defeated with 
great slaughter and the rebellion crushed. Pop., 
1898, 53,481 ; 1908, 63,640 
KAGU, kil'gcTo (native name). A remarkable 
bud {Rhinochetus juhatus) peculiar to the is- 
land of New (^aledonia It is gray above, paler 
below, with black markings on the wings and 
tail. The head carries a long crest, and the 
bill is bright red It was formerly found all 
over the island, but is now confined to the more 
unfrequented parts, where it lives in the moun- 
tainous ravines and hides in holes and under 
stones. \ It is often kept in captivity in the 
East, in parks and zo(51ogical gardens. It is 
nocturnal and feeds on snails and other mol- 
lusks, insects, and the like. It resembles a rail 
in its general form, but is more like a heron in 
some of its habits. In its internal anatomy it 
shows so many and such peculiarities that its 
relation to other birds is still a matter of 
doubt. Its near(‘8t relatives would seem to be 
the sun bitterns of South America, with which 
it is usually associated in the same order with 
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cranes. (See Newton, Ihct%ona/ry of Birds, New 
York and London, 1893-96. ) This resemblance 
is heightened by the fact that, like the sun bit- 
tern, the kagu m courtship or in moments of ex- 
citement will execute a variety of violent gestic- 
ulations and dance about, displaying the other- 
wise concealed spottmgs on its wmg quills, 
spreading its wings and tail, and even holding 
the tail or the tip of a wing in its bill, as if to 
make it more conspicuous. Nothing is known 
as to its breeding habits, nest, or eggs in a wild 
state, but it has laid and once reared young in 
captivity. Both sexes unite in forming a rough 
nest of twigs and leaves, and one or two eggs 
are laid. Thirty-six days arc required for 
incubation. See Plate of Bustards 

KAGXJAN, ka'gwan. See Cobego. 

KAHLE, ka'le, Paul (1876- ). A Ger- 

man Semitic scholar. He was born in Hohen- 
stein. East Prussia; was educated in Marburg, 
Halle, and Berlin , taught and preached at 
Braila in Rumania (1902-03) and in Cairo 
(190.3-08); became privatdocent at Halle in 
1909; was an assistant of the German Evangeli- 
cal Arelisrological Institute in Jerusalem in 
1909-10, and then became librarian of the Ger- 
man Oriental Society ( Deutsche Morgenland- 
ische Gesellschaft) . Kahle published: Samari- 
tanisches Pentateuchtargum (1898, 1901); Zur 
Qesohichte der hehratschen Punktation (1901) ; 
Der masoretische Text des alien 2' est aments 
(1902); Die arabischen Biheluhersetzungen 
(1904); Masoreten des Ostens (1913); Aulad- 
Ah-Bedumen (1913), Bauernerzahlungen aus 
Palasttna (1914). 

KAHLENBERG, ka'len-berg, Louis (1870- 
) . An American chemist, born at Two 
Rivers, Wis. He graduated in 1892 from the 
University of Wisconsin, to which, after taking 
his Ph.D. at Leipzig in 1895, he returned as 
instructor (1895-97), later becoming assistant 
professor of physical chemistry (1897), pro- 
fessor (1900), and head of the chemistry de- 
partment (1907). He was appointed associate 
editor of the Journal of Physical Chemistry 
and of the Journal de Chimie Physique and 
served as president of the Wisconsin Academy 
of Sciences, Arts, and Letters (1906-09) and 
as vice president of the American Electro-Chem- 
ical Society (1902-07, 1910-12). Besides mon- 
ographs and articles dealing mainly with elec- 
trolysis, osmosis, and solutions, he is author of 
Laboratory Exercises in General Chemistry 
(1907; 3d ed., rev, 1911); Outlines of Chem^ 
istry (1909) ; Qualitatix^e Chemical Analysis 
(1911), with J. H Walton, Chemistry and its 
Relations to Daily Life (1913). 

KAHLER, ka'l6r, Martin (1835-1912). A 
German Protestant theologian, born at Neu- 
hausen, near Kdnigsberg, a brother of Otto 
Kahler, a general and military historian He 
was educated at Konigsberg. at Heidelberg, 
Halle, and Tilbingen. After four years as docent 
at Halle he became professor at Bonn (1864) 
and in 1867 returned to Halle, where he was 
appointed professor of New Testament exegesis 
and of dogmatics His works include the biog- 
raphies of Tholuck (1877) and MlUler (1878), 
Das Gewissen (1878); Galaterhrief (2d ed., 
1893) ; Die Wissenschaft der christlichen Lehre 
(3d ed., 1906) ; Bebraerhrief (2d ed , 1889) ; Der 
sogenannte historische Jesus und der geschieht- 
liche bihhsche Christus (2d cd., 1896) ; Der Ze- 
bendige Gott (3d ed., 1906); Der sogenannte 
Ei^h^serhrief dies Paulua (1894); Dogmatisohe 


Zeitfragm (1898; 2d ed., vol. i, 1906, vol. ii, 
1908); Die Herrlichkeit Jesu (1901); Das 
Kreuz, Grand und Mass fur die Theologie 
(1911). 

KAHN, kaN, Gustave (1869- ). A 

French poet, novelist, and critic, born at Metz. 
He studied at the Ecole des Chartes and at the 
Ecole des Langues Vivantes Orientales. As 
early as 1880 he began publishing articles in 
reviews. This pursuit was interrupted by a 
visit to Africa, but in 1886 he founded La Vogue, 
The same year, with the collaboration of Paul 
Adam and Mor6as, he founded Le Symboliste. 
In 1888, while one of the editors of the Revue 
Inddpendante, he published a number of impor- 
tant critical articles. In 1897, with Catulle 
Mend^s, he organized the mating of poets, 
first at the Od6on Theatre, then at the Antoine 
and Sarah Bernhardt theatres. The object of 
these was to encourage the younger writers of 
symbolistic tendencies. His claim that he orig- 
inated vers libre has been contested. He was 
made an Officer of the Legion of Honor. Among 
his collections of poetry are; Lea palais nomades 
(1887); Chansons d'amant (1891); Premiers 
pohmes (1897), particularly important becaiise 
of the preface. Novels: Le roi fou (1896) ; Les 
flcurs de passion (1900); L*Aduli^re sentimen- 
tal ( 1902) . His Bymholistes et ddcadenta ( 1902 ) 
throws much light upon the works of poets be- 
longing to that school. 

KAHN, Otto Hermann (1867- ). An 

American banker and promoter of opera. He 
was born at Mannheim, Germany, received a 
collegiate education and his training in bank- 
ing in that country, and for five years was con- 
nected with the London branch of the Deutsche 
Bank Coming to the United States in 1893, 
he was then with the banking house of Speyer 
& Co. for two years, traveled in Europe in 
1895-96, and after 1807 was a member of the 
later prominent hanking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. He was chosen a director in various rail- 
roads and trust companies and became widely 
known for his interest in operatic productions, 
as chairman of the board of directors of the 
Metropolitan and Century opera companies, a 
director of the Boston Opera Company, and 
vice president of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
any. In December, 1914, he resigned from the 
oard of the Century. 

KAHNIS, ka'n^s, Kabl Friedrich August 
(1814-88) A German Lutheran theologian. 
Born at Greiz, he was educated at Halle, be- 
came a lecturer at Berlin in 1842 and assist- 
ant professor at Breslau in 1844, and after 1850 
was professor of theology at the University of 
Leipzig In 1860 he became canon of Meissen 
Although he belonged to the party of Old 
Lutherans, Kahnis was a liberal theologian. His 
works include: Die Lehre vom heihgen Geist 
(1847) , Der innere Gang des deuischen Protes- 
tantismus seit Mitte des vorigen Jahrhunderts 
(1854, 3d ed, 2 vols., 1874; Eng trans , 1866) ; 
Die lutherische Dogmatik (3 vms , 1861-68; 2d 
ed., 2 vols., 1874-76), his most important work. 
Consult Winter, Dr Karl Friedrich August 
Kahnis (Leipzig, 1896). 

KAHOKA, k^i-b5'k&. A city and the county 
seat of Clark Co., Mo., 20 miles west of Keokuk, 
Iowa, on the Burlington Route (Map: Missouri, 
El). It trades in the products of the sur- 
rounding farming and stock-raising country and 
has grain elevators, cement-block factories, a 
milk condeiisery, etc. The city owns the water 
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works and electric-light plant. Pop., 1900, 1818; 
1910, 1768. 

KAHtJLAUI. See Hawahan Islands. 

KAIANIAN, ki-ft'ni-an (from Pers. Kal, Av. 
Kaviy King). Name of an ancient Iranian or 
Persian dynasty, partly legendary, but merging 
into an historical line, which ruled over Persia 
after the Peshadian, or great mythical dynasty 
of Iran. The last members of the Kaianians 
are certainly contemporaneous with the later 
AchaDmenian monarchs and are to be identified 
with them, although the Persian traditions con- 
nected with their names and reigns are more 
fanciful and imaginative than are the annals 
of the Greeks. Regarding the earliest Kaianians 
there is much uncertainty, owing to the lack of 
authentic records, but Persian tradition ascribes 
the founding of the Kaianian line to the stand 
taken by the great legendary hero Rustam, the 
leader against Afrasiab of Turan, when he 
placed Kai Kobad (Avestan, Kavt Kavdta) on 
the throne of Iran and established the much- 
honored house. The designation Kaianian is 
due to the title Kai prefixed to each name in the 
dynasty. 

The successor of Kai Kobad was Kai Kaus 
(Av Kavi XjBan)y and he in turn was followed 
by Kai Khosru or Khusru (Av. Kav% Huaravah) , 
whom Persian tradition, apparently in vain, 
seeks to identify with Cyrus the Great This 
king’s reign, like that of the other Kaianians, 
but more in length, is described in the Shdh 
Vdmah (Book of Kings) by Firdausi (q.v ). 
Next followed Luhrasp, and then came his son 
Gushtasp, who has been identified, on insuflScient 
grounds it seems, with Darius Hystaspis. (See 
Dabius. ) In Gushtasp’s reign the prophet 
Zoroaster appeared. After Gushtasp came 
Bahman, or Vohuman, i.e , Ardashir Dirazdast, 
whose rule is to be identified with that of Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus. (See Artaxebxes.) Sim- 
ilar historical identifications are now to be 
made between the Kaianian Darah or Darab and 
Darius Nothus, and between Dara and Darius 
Codomanus. (See Dabius.) According to the 
artificial chronology of the Pahlavi Bundahishn 
(vol. XXX, nos. 6, 7), the accession of Kai Kobad, 
or the first Kaianian, would be placed as early 
as 1006 B c., and the reign of Kai Vishtasp would 
extend over 120 years. So we find it in Fir- 
dausi, Masudi, and Albiruni. A reign of such 
extravagant length is apocryphal and points 
rather to a dynasty. The fall of the Kaianian 
power came to pass through the invasion of 
Alexander the Great and the consequent over- 
throw of the Persian Empire. Consult: Dubeux, 
La Perad (Paris, 1881) ; Jackson, Zoroaster, the 
Prophet of Ancient Iran (New York, 1889) , 
Justi, Jramachea Namenhuch (Marburg, 1896) ; 
id., “Geschichte Irans,’* in Grundnss der iron- 
isohen Philologie, vol. ii (Strassburg, 1896- 
1904). See also Pebsta, History, 

KA rBAS FLATEAXT. Bee Great American 
Desert. 

KAIBA RIVER. See Modder River. 

]^ID. See Sheep Louse. 

KAIETUR (kl'^-tSdr') FALL. A waterfall 
in British Guiana, formed by the waters of the 
Potaro River, an affluent of the Kssequibo. The 
river plunges with a sheer descent of 741 feet 
over a hard ledge of rock 370 feet wide, whose 
underlying softer layers are worn back into an 
enormous black cavern, a^inat which the white 
spray appears with wonderful effect. The sur- 
rounding scenery is grand and picturesque; the 


escarpment has been worn into a huge amphi- 
theatre, with rocky sides surrounding the whirl- 
pool below. It was discovered in 1870. 

KAIFENG, kl'feng, or KAIFONG. A 
walled city of China, capital of the Province of 
Honan (q.v.), 11 miles south of the Hoang-ho 
or Yellow River and about 460 miles southwest 
of Peking ( Map : China, K 5 ) . Formerly known 
as Pienliang, it was the capital of the country 
from 960 to 1129. It covers a considerable area; 
its most noticeable feature is a IS-story pagoda 
of brown glazed brick. It was formerly an im- 
portant city, but many misfortunes have crip- 
pled it and for a long time it has had little com- 
merce or industry. The suburbs, where the busi- 
ness is mostly done, are large and have a large 
transit trade with and other ports on 

the Han River. Ksuiml' i- on a branch line a 
little east of the Daiikow- Peking Railway, com- 
pleted in 1905. Pop , about 200,000 It has been 
overwhelmed 14 times by flood, 9 times by earth- 
quake, 6 times by fire, and 11 times taken by 
assault. In 1642 it was inundated by its own 
friends, having been besieged for six months by 
100,000 rebels The general who came to its 
relief conceived the idea of raising the siege by 
laying the surrounding country under water. 
With this end in view he broke down the em- 
bankments by which the Yellow River is kept 
in its course (the bottom of the river being 
higher than the surrounding country), and, 
while he succeeded in drowning the rebels, the 
city was overwhelmed and 300,000 of the in- 
habitants drowned. Here are found the rem- 
nants of a colony of Je*ws who entered China 
during the Han dynasty or earlier, and claim 
descent from the tribe of Asher. They were dis- 
covered in the seventeenth century by the Jesuit 
missionary Matteo Ricci. In 1164 they had 
built a fine synagogue, with Imperial permission, 
but in the numerous disasters which have over- 
taken the city this and several others which had 
followed were ruined, and now little remains 
but d^4)ris to mark its site They were visited 
in 1850 by a native Christian deputation, sent 
by the Bishop ■ ' IT i* ■ Dr Medhurst, 

of the London -- ■. 1 .; ci ^ who obtained 
some of their Hebrew Scriptures and transcribed 
two of their historical tablets which still re- 
mained. When they were visited later, the re- 
maining rolls of the Law were purchased They 
had taken to calbiL' porh h<»wever, and they are 
now scarcely (ii-i mgiii-'mi'h* from the Chinese 
population. They^now have but a confused rec- 
ollection of their ancient traditions. The Chi- 
nese call them the Blue Mohammedans, also 
Tiao Kin Hmig (the sect which plucks out the 
sinew), in allusion to a well-known Jewish cus- 
tom. This strange colony is now only a few 
hundred in number, in a poverty-stricken state. 
Efforts are being made to rehabilitate it and 
rebuild the synagogue. 

KAI KATtJ KHAN, kT kfi'tv Kkn. See 
Mongol Dynasties 

KAILAS, ki-ias'. The highest peak of the 
Gangri Mountains in Tibet. It is situated near 
the Indian boundary, between the sources of 
the Indus and the Brahmaputra, and has an 
altitude of over 22,000 feet. It is held in high 
veneration by the Hindus, who consider it 
the abode of the gods, and do homage by walk- 
ing around the base, generally a three weeks’ 
journey 

KAILASA, kt-lfi^s&. The most important of 
the rock-cut temples at Ellora, near Auranga- 
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bad, about the tenth century a.d. The exterior 
of the temple is separated from the original 
granite cliff in which it was cut by a broad pas- 
sa^, with ponds, obelisks, colonnades, and 
sphinxes. The walls are covered with sculp- 
tures of colossal figures. The entrance hall, 137 
by 88 feet, with several rows of columns, leads 
to a chamber 244 by 147 feet, <*ont inning the 
sanctuary, cut from a single block Ihc roof is 
supported by four rows of columns, with colos- 
sal elephants The temple, with a pyramidal 
dome, measures 101 feet by 56 Its height va- 
ries from 16 to 90 feet. On its walls are sculp- 
tured images of all the Indian divinities, and 
scenes from the Mahabharata and Raraayana. 
The style of its architecture is Diavidian (Con- 
sult Ferguson and Burgess, Cave Temples of 
India (London, 1880). 

KAIX^ABD' SCHOOL. A nickname ap- 
plied to the WTiters whose themes arc drawn 
from peasant life in Scotland The term is taken 
from the motto of Ian Maclaren’s Bonnie Brier- 
Bush ^ “There grows a bonnie brier-bush in our 
kailyard.” 

l^IMAKAM. See Caimacam 

KAIH, John Joseph ( 1841-1903) . An Amer- 
ican Koman Catholic archbishop Tie was born 
at Mai 1 111^1)111 g. Va. (now VV Va ) ; was edu- 
cated at St. Charles's College, Ellicott City, 
Md., and at St Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 
and was ordained in 1866 For several years 
his parish duties extended over eight counties 
in West Virginia and four in Virginia lie was 
consecrated Bishop of Wheeling in 1875 and 
was made c()ad]iitor to Arclibishop Kenrick of 
St. Louis in 1891, administrator of the arch- 
diocese in 1893, and Aichhisliop in 1896. 

KAINITE, kl'nit, or KAIHIT, ki^nit (from 
Gk. KaLv6%, kamos, new) A hydrous magne- 
sium and potassium chlorsulphate, composed of 
magnesium sulphate, potassium chloride, and 
water of crystallization Its ciystals are mono- 
clinic and have a vitreous lustre. When pure, 
the mineral is colorless, but from impurities it 
usually varies fiom white to dark red It is 
easily soluble in water and has an astringent 
taste. It generally occurs in granulai masses, 
being chielly found at Stasafurt, Germany, and 
in Galicia It is useful in the arts on account 
of its potassium constituent and is extensively 
used as a fertilizer, imports into the United 
St about $2,000,000 yearly 

KAINOZOTC kl'nd-zO'Ik See Cenozoic. 

KAIHZ, kints, Joseph (1858-1910). An 
Austrian actor, born at Wieselburg in Hungary. 
He first appeared on the stage in Vienna in 
1873; played three years at the Court Theatre 
at Munich (1880-83) , and in 1883 was engaged 
by the German Theatre in Berlin for a period 
of 16 years. He returned to Vienna in 1899, 
visited America several times, played Romeo*, 
Mortimer, in Schiller’s Maria Stuart; Ferdi- 
nand, in the same author’s Kahale und Liehe; 
and Alceste, in Moli^re’s Misanthrope. Consult 
Gregori, Joseph Kainz (2 vols , Berlin, 1905) 

KAIPING, ki'ping'. A small town in the 
Province of Chili, China, lying 80 miles north- 
east of Tientsin, in lat 30® 36' N. and long. 
118® 10' E It is of note only as being the 
centre of a coal field, though the coal is not of 
the best quality and is used only as a steam 
coal. The mines are connected by rail with Peh- 
tang on the Pci-ho, a distance of 40 miles. This 
was the first real railway in China and ^ later 
was extended to Tientsin, thence to Paotingfu, 
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capital of the province, to Peking, and north- 
east to Shanhaikwan, where it meets the Man- 
churian railways and through them the Trans- 
Siberian. A rate war in 1911 between the two 
mining companies led to an j!"i.i1g irniif i n in 
1912. The combined output wii- ions, 

with coal in sight of 10,769,000 tons. Gross 
profits for 1912-13 were $2,934,736; net profits 
$1,655,748 Eleven thousand persoils are 
employed. 

KAI-PIHG, ki'-ping'. A town of Manchuria 
in the Liao tung peninsula, about 30 miles 
southeast of the port of Niuchwang and on the 
port Arthur railway It was taken by the Jap- 
anese under General Oku, July, 1904, during 
the Russo-Japanese War (qv ). 

KAI-POMO, ki'p5'm6. See Kato 

KAIBA, ki'ra The capital of a district of 
the same name m the Northern Division, Bom- 
bay, British India (Map. India, B 4), near 
the confluence of the two small rivers Watruk 
and Seree, 20 miles southwest of Ahmadabad. 
It is surrounded by a wall with bastions. The 
public buildings include a beautifully carved 
Jama temple, a large Anglican cliureh, a court- 
house of Doric architecture, a clock tower, li- 
brary, and leading room. The city existed in 
the fifth century, while its foundation is sup- 
posed to date from 1400 B.c Pop., 1901, 10,392, 
1911, 7,399. 

KAIBWAN, kir-whn' (Ar. kairuwdn^ from 
Pers. Idraivdn, caravan, or resting place). A 
town in Tunis, 30 miles southwest of Susa (with 
which it is connected by rail) and about 80 
miles south of the city of Tunis It is situ- 
ated in a treeless plain, covered in part by salt 
marshes, some distance west of a stream flowing 
south to Sedi el-Heni Lake (Map Africa, F 
]). About 670 a.d the Mohammedan General 
Ukbah, after having comiuered north Africa, 
selected a site in the midst of a dense forest, 
then infested by wild beasts and reptiles, as the 
location of a military post it was to keep in 
check the Berber hordes and was selected far 
from the sea in order to avoid dangiT of attack. 
This “resting place” soon developed into a city, 
which the fertility of the region made celebrate 
for its olive groves and luxuriant gardens. 
Fifteen years after its founding it was besieged 
by an overwhelming force of Berbers and fell 
into their hands after Ukbah had been killed in 
battle. It was later recaptured and though 
more than once besieged remained for four cen- 
turies the “holy city,” the Mecca of north Africa 
In the tenth century the city was embellished 
by the Aghlabites, later it suffered considerably 
from the rivalry of Mahdiyyah and then of 
Tunis, but in the eleventh century, as the capital 
of the Siride Muizz, was still famous for its 
wealth and prosperity. About the middle of 
that century, however, the Fatimites of Egypt 
instigated the Egyptian Bedouins to invade this 
part of Africa, itairwan, attacked and taken, 
was so utterly destroyed that it never afterward 
regained its former position, it continued, nev- 
ertheless, to be the centre of theological study. 
In 1881 it was taken by the French without 
much difficulty, though much opposition had 
been expected from the religious zealots. It was 
then newly fortified and made the capital of a 
“contrOle civil.” 

It is surrounded by a high brick wall, pierced 
by five main gateways and surmounted by tow- 
ers; the circuit is about 3500 yards and almost 
forms a hexagon. Until the French occupation 
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&oces0 to the city was difficult for non-Moham- 
medans, Wt visitors at present have little 
is'ouhle in entering even the mosques. There 
are about 80 ecclesiastical structures ; numer- 
ous tombs of saints and warriors, for the dead 
are brought from afar to be buried in the ‘'holy 
city”; and about 30 mosques, of which six are 
important ones. The Ukbah Mosque, which was 
rebuilt in 827, is in the northern section of 
the city and is one of the most mjijrTiific-ciit and 
sacred in Islam, being considered one of the four 
gates of Paradise. It contains about 430 an- 
tique Roman columns of marble, ‘tnd 

porphyry, with horseshoe arches; t*io cciI.ti;! is 
fiat, 01 dark wood; in the centre of the immense 
court, which is surrounded by a double colon- 
nade, is a marble fountain over the sacred well, 
which is supposed to communicate with the 
Zemzem at Mecca; the mihrab is tiled; the sanc- 
tuary double, with 10 arches in one direction 
and 17 in the other. The chief manufactures of 
the place are copper utensils, carpets, morocco 
leather, oil of roses, saltpetre, and potash, the 
handsome bazars are well stocked, and the car- 
avan trade is of considerable importance. Pop. 
about 25,000. 

KAISABIEH, ki'sA-r^'e A town of Asiatic 
Turkey, situated in the Vilayet of Angora, a 
short distance from Mount ArgsDus and 160 
miles southeast of Angora (Map* Turkey in 
Asia, C 2). It has narrow and crooked streets 
and is partly surrounded by walls. There are 
a mosque, dating from 1238, and extensive 
bazars. Tlie chief ocupation of the inhabitants 
is trade, for which the city is well adapted on 
account of its location, exporting hides, carpets, 
fruit, and raisins. Kaisarieh is the seat of 
a Greek bishop, an Armenian archbishop, and a 
Roman Catholic bishop. In the town are a high 
school, a kindergarten, and an American mission 
doing medical and educational work. Pop. 
(est.), 50,000, of which 26,000 are Turks. Kai- 
sarieh occupies the site of the ancient Ciesarea 
in Cappadocia. 

KAISEB, lcl'z?r (OHG. keisur^ AS. cdserey 
OS. k^auTj Goth, kmsar, Gk. Kalffapy kaisaVy em- 
peror, from Lat. Cccaar, referring especially to 
Gains Julius Ctesar). The German equivalent 
for Emperor. Under the early Roman Empire 
the acknowledged heirs to the throne added the 
name Ceesar to their own in honor of the “divine 
Julius.” Diocletian (qv ) made it distinctively 
a title and bestowed it on the two associates and 
successors of the senior emperors, or Augusti. 
On the division of the Roman Empire ( 395 a.d ) 
the title was borne by the emperors of the West 
and of the East. It passed away in the West 
with the dethronement of the last Emperor 
( 476 A.D. ) , but was revived in 800, when Charles 
the Great was crowned Roman Emperor in St. 
Peter’s at Rome. From this time dates the as- 
sociation of the Roman Imperial title with the 
kingship of a “barbarian” nation, first the Franks 
and then after 962 the Germans. (See Holt 
Roman Empire.) From Otho the Great to 
Francis II the King chosen by the German na- 
tion as King of the Romans became Emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire — at first by consecra- 
tion at Rome, but later through the very act of 
election. It was customary, however, for the 
<^rman King of the Romans to be chosen during 
the lifetime of the Emperor, on whose death he 
sucoeeded to the higher title. Charles V, whose 
coronation took place at Bologna in 1580, was 
the last German Kinit to be crowned in Italy. 


Until the end of the eighteenth century the 
opinion was prevalent that there could be but 
one Christian Emperor. After the downfall of 
the Eastern Empire, in 1453, the Sultan also 
assumed the title of Emperor; but the Ger- 
man Emperor recognized Hiis rival title only 
in 1718. This recognition was followed by the 
assumption of the title of Czar by Peter the 
Great in 1721. After the coronation of Napo- 
leon I as Emperor of the French, in 1804, Fran- 
cis II of Austria adopted the title of Emperor 
of Austria and in 1806 dropped that ‘of Holy 
Roman Emperor. In 1851 Napoleon III took up 
the pretensions of Napoleon I as successor of 
Charles the Great In Germany the revival of 
the title of German Emperor by the Nationalist 
movement of the revolution of - 1848 was un- 
successful; but after the Franco-Prussian War 
in 1871 King William I of Prussia assumed the 
title of German Emperor, which carries with it 
only a restricted Imperial prerogative and must 
be distinguished from the older title of Emperor 
of Germany In 1876 the Queen of England as- 
sumed the title of Empress of India, and since 
1877 the Sultan of Turkey has called himself 
Osmanic Emperor See C^sabism, Czab; Em- 
PEROB. 

Bibliography. Julius Ficker, Bas deutsche 
Katscrretch (Innsbruck, 1861), id, Deutsches 
Komgthum und Kaiserthum (ib, 1862), Von 
Sybel, Die deutsche 'Nation und das Kaiserreich 
(Diisseldorf, 1862) ; Kuepper, NaUonaler Qe- 
danle und Kaiseridee (Freiburg, 1898); Lack- 
mann. Das Kaiaertum (Bern, 1003) , James 
Bryce, Holy Roman Empire (New York, 1011). 

KAISEB, Isabelle (1866- ). A Swiss 

author, born in Beckenried on Lake Lucerne and 
educated at Geneva. She first wrote in French, 
pij])li-hing the volumes of verse Ici-has 
(1888), Sous les ^totles (1800), Des axles! 
(1897), and Le jardin clos (1912) , and the ro- 
mances Coeur de femme (1891) ; Sorcibre (1895), 
which was a story of witchcraft, H^ro (1808), 
the scene of which is laid on Lake Lucerne, 
Notre plre qui dies aux cieux , . (1899), a 
sketch of urban poverty; 'Vtve le roi! (1903), 
a story of the Vend<^e, UEcIair dans la voile 
(1907); Marcienne de Flue (1909). Her work 
in French received a prize from the French 
Academy. She also wrote in German — a novel 
Wenn die Sonne untergcht ( 1901 ) , poems called 
Mem IJerz (1908), a romance Die Friedensu- 
cherin HOOS), Der wandernde See (1910), and 
Von ewiger Liebe (19)3). 

KAISERSLAUTERN, ki'zgrs-lou'tgrn. A 
prominent and thriving town of the Bavarian 
Palatinate, Germany, situated on the Wald- 
lauter, 42 miles by rail west of Mannheim ( Map ; 
Germany, B 4 ) . It has a fine new church of St. 
Mary, a fourteenth-century Protestant church, 
hospitals, an industrial museum, and a munici- 
pal theatre. The most prominent church is the 
Protestant. Its schools include a Gymnasium, 
manual-training shops, an industrial school, ag- 
ricultural school, and a teachers’ seminary. The 
principal industries comprise spinning factories 
(worsted and cotton), one employing 1600 
hands, and manufactories of structural steel, 
sewing, and other machines, boilers, car 
wheels, safes, blank books, illuminating oils, 
lumber, bricks, bells, furniture, and shoes. There 
are also extensive railway shops, ironworks, and 
quarries. The trade in lumber and fruit is ex- 
tensive. The town is of ancient origin. In 
1152 Frederick Barbarossa built a fine palace 
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Jiere. It was demolished dining the Spanish 
War of Succession Kaisei slautcrn became a free 
Imperial city in the thirteenth century, but lost 
its indepemlence in 1357, when it passed to the 
rulers of the Palatinate. It became French in 
1801 and passed to Bavaria in 181C. It was 
the seat of the pio\ I'-ion.il giweinmcnt during 
the uprising in ilic r.il.iiiiiate in 1849. Pop., 
1900, 52,306, 1910, 54,659. 

KAISEBSWEBTH, ki'zers-v6rt'. A town in 
the Ehine Province, Prussia, situated on the 
right bank of the Rhine, 6 miles from Dusscl- 
dorf. It is chiefly important for the house of 
i‘\ jirig(‘li( ill deaconesses established by llieodor 
Fliedner (qv ) in 1836 and now having branches 
all over the civilized world. It has small manu- 
factuies of silk, papei pulp, aniline dyes, bricks, 
and dairy stutTb Pop., 1910, 2804 

KAISEB WILHELM CANAL. See Ca.nal. 

K A I S E B- WILHELMSLAND, ki'zei - viF- 
helms-liint'. The German portion of New Guim^a 
(q.v. ) Area, 70,1.15 square miles. Taken by 
Australian foices Sept. 25, 1914. 

'KA JANUS, kA-yfl'nijis, Rohebt (1856- ) 

A Finnish composer, born at Helsingfors. In 
1877 he enter(‘d the Leipzig Conseivatoiy, study- 
ing under Richter, Jadassohn, and Reinecke. 
After graduation, in 1880, he sjieiit two more 
years studying in Pans and Dresden, where his 
first orchestral woiks were pcrfoinied. In 1886 
he founded in liis native city an orchestral 
association, wdiich he soon hi ought to such a 
degree of efficiency tliat m 1888 lie was able to 
produce for the first time in Finland Beethoven^s 
Ninth Symphony Under his leadership the 
association grew steadily, was later incoiporated 
as the Helsingfors Philiiaimonic Orchestra, and 
is to-day one of the finest bodies of instrumen- 
talists in Europe. In 1897 he became director 
of music at the Univeisity of Helsingfors He 
was the first of the serious Finnish composers 
to strive consciously for distinct national ex- 
pression. Among his principal works are two 
symphonic poems, Amo and Kullervo ^ two Fin- 
nish Rhapsodies j an orchestral suite, Sommer- 
erinnerungenj se\cral cantatas, piano pieces, 
and songs. 

KAKA, kh'kA (Maori name, meaning ‘parrot,’ 
onomatopoetic in o: igm ) . A parrot of the New 
Zealand genus Nestor, by some regarded as a 
family (Nestoridaj) . This group contains large, 
handsome parrots, with beak greatly prolonged 
(especially in the upper mandible) and com- 
pressed, and tongue tipped with a “brush’’ of fine 
hairs. Two species are extinct — Nestor produc- 
tus, formerly of Phillip Island, and Nestor nor- 
folcensis, once numerous on Norfolk Island. The 
existing species are two — the kaka proper {Nes- 
tor mcridionalis) and the kea {Nestor notor- 
Uhs, qv.). The kaka inhabits both islands of 
New Zealand, but recently has become reduced m 
numbers, since it is very unsuspicious of harm 
and is slow of flight. Its general color is brown, 
with a grayish cap, yellow ear coverts, anci a 
tinge of red on the rump, abdomen, and under 
surface of the wings ( See ^ Plate of Parbots 
AND Pabrakeets.) It inhabits the forests and 
feeds on juicy berries, nectar brushed from large 
flowers by means of its tongue, and grubs ob- 
tained by stripping /)ff bark or tearing to pieces 
decaying wood and growing epiphytes. It is so- 
cial and noisy and breeds in hollows of trees. 
Consult Buller, Birds of New Zealand (2d ed, 
London, 1888). 

KAK'ABBK'A BALLS. A picturesque cat- 


aract of the Kaministiquia River, Ontario^ Can- 
ada, 14 miles west of Port Arthur, situated near 
its mouth on Lake Superior. The falls axe .160 
yards wide and 130 feet in height. ' 

KAKAPO, ka'k^i-p6' (Maori name, xneaning 
‘night pairot’), or Owl Parrot. A nooturnal, 
gioiiml-kccpiiiL; parrot {Htimgops habroptilMS) 
of New Zealand, also called “ground” and 
“night” parrot. It is about as large as a raven, 
green, marked with yellow and black, and has 
a quaint owllike aspect. The kakapo takes pos- 
session of a hole as a home and nesting place, 
but also seems able to dig a burrow for itself. 
Its food is almost entirely vegetable and is 
gathered mainly on the ground. The flesh is 
more delicate than that of any other parrot. 
Since white men settled in New Zealand, Hiis In- 
tel esting biid has almost disappeared from the 
northern island and is rare in the middle island. 
It IS the only known bird having large wings 
which dues not use them for flight. When it 
does fly, its movements are more like those of 
a flying squirrel than of a bird. The great pec- 
toral muscles, the keel of the sternum, and the 
furcula have atrophied and disappeared. Con- 
sult Hutton and Drummond, Ammala of New 
Zealand ( 1 905 ) . 

KAKAPUSHI. See Himalaya. 

KAKAB, kil'kar. See Muntjac. 

KAKE, ka'k6. See Tltngit. 

KAKHYENS, k&k-hl'enz, KHYEN, or KA- 
KAU, ka-kou' The name applied by the Bur- 
mese to certain pnmitive tribes of the moim- 
tains of Aiakan and northern Burma as far as 
the frontiers of Assam and Tibet. See Chinb. 

KAK’KE, kak'kfl,’ (Sinico- Japanese, leg af- 
fection, fiom Chin Kiohy leg + K't, axr, humor). 
A specific disease endemic in certain parts of 
Japan, and believed to be identical with the 
beriberi of India, the Malay Peninsula and Ar- 
chipelago, and Brazil It was first described in 
1715 by a Japanese physician who found it en- 
demic in Yeddo and Kyoto, but rare in other 
places. It has spread since then and is now 
found in many other localities, becoming at 
times epidemic. It affects the lower extremities 
and is characterized by numbness of the skin 
of the legs, loss or impairment of motive power, 
the swelling of the logs, especially over the shin 
bone, cramps in the calf of the leg, frequently 
dropsy, and in some cases it affects the heart 
and may then prove rapidly fatal. The ori«n 
and causes of the disease are unknown. Consult : 
Chamberlain, Things Japanese (London, 1891) ; 
Anderson m The Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, vol. vi (Yokohama, 1878) ; 
Baelz and Miura, “Beriberi oder Kakke,” in 
Mense’s Handhuch der Tropenkrankheiten (Leip- 
zig, 1905). See Beriberi. 

KAKOBYL. See Cacodyl. 

KALA AZAB, ka'lA, a-zRr', Febrile Tropical 
Splenomegaly. A disease characterized by low 
fever and sores, the spleen and many fluids con- 
taining small bodies with two nuclei, one-third 
the size of a red blood corpuscle (Leishman- 
Donovan bodies). The disease is widespre^ in 
India, especially in Assam, where it exists in its 
severest epidemic form It occurs, however, 
throughout the East, from Algiers to China. 
Leishman discovered the parasite in 1900 and 
published his observations in 1903. Wright, of 
Boston, found the parasite in scrapings from 
“Delhi sore,” and in 1906 P. Manson suggested 
that “Oriental sore” may be the analogue of vac- 
cinia, for its fluid contains Leishman bodies and 
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its oecurrence prevents kala azar. ‘^Oriental 
fiore,*' found where camels are numerous, has 
been prpetuated by the Jews of Bagdad, who 
have inoculated it for many generations. It is 
probably kala azar passed through camels. The 
oedbug is now believed to carry and transmit 
the disease. The mortality rate is exceedingly 
high. 

KALABA0H. See Salt Range. 

KALAF AT, kh'ld,-ftit'. A strongly fortified 
town of Rumania, situated on the left bank of 
the Danube, opposite the BulgHii.ni town of 
Widdin, 155 miles west-southwcst of Bucharest 
(Map: Balkan Peninsula, D 3). With the Ru- 
manian capital it is connected by railway. It 
figured prominently diuirii' tlie PuHso-Turkish 
War of 1828--29, when t!h* llu'-'iini- lost here in 
battle 10,000 men Pop., 7113. 

KALAHABI (kria-ha'r^) DESERT. A 
vast region m South Africa, forming parts of 
the territories of German Southwest Africa, 
Cape of Good Hope, and Rhodesia, and extending 
to about the parallel of lat. 21° S. (Map: Cape 
of Good Hope, E 4). Its boundaries and area 
have not been determined, hut its dimensions are 
about 400 miles from east to west and 600 miles 
from north to south It consists of a large 
basin or depression of the great South African 
plateau and has a general elevation of from 
3000 to 4000 feet. It has the character of a 
desert only along the borders The rains which 
prevail there from August to April, together 
with a copious supply of ground water, produce 
a considerable vegetation in the interior, which 
in places takes the form of extensive for- 
ests of thorny trees and shrubs. In the eastern 
part of the region there are a number of deep 
basins, which fill up with water during the rainy 
season. The desert is inhabited only by stray 
bands of Bushmen and Bechuanas, of whom some 
are known as Bakalahari. The elephant, giraffe, 
lion, leopard, and a few other animals of the 
tropical regions are found mostly in small num- 
bers and are partly protected by law The na- 
tive melon constitutes one of the chief food sup- 
plies of the natives as well as of their cattle 

KALAKAtlA, kH'la-koii'A, David (1836-01). 
A King of the Hawaiian Islands (qv.). 

K ALA M ATA, kll'16,-mii'td. A seaport, archi- 
episcopal see, and capital of the Noinarchy of 
Messenia, Greece, on the Nedon, 1 mile from its 
mouth, near the head of the Gulf of Messenia, 17 
miles southwest of Sparta by rail (Map: Bal- 
kan Peninsula, D 6 ) . The town is surrounded 
by orange, fig, mulberry, and olive grov(*8, the 

g roducts of which it exports in large quantities. 

ilk is manufactured and ejyiortcd; the prin- 
cipal imports are foodstuffs. The harbor, 
though it has been improved, is still much ex- 
posed. The first national assembly of Greece was 
held here, in 1821. In 1825 it was pillaged by 
Ibrahim Pasha Pop., 1907, 15,397. 

y Al i A MA ZOO, A city and 

the county seat of Kalamazoo Co., Mich., 49 
miles south of Grand Rapids, on the Kalamazoo 
River, and on the Michigan Central, the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern, the Chicago, Kal- 
amazoo, and Saginaw, the Grand Rapids and 
Indiana, and three other railroads (Map: Michi- 
gan, D 6). It is the seat of Kalamazoo College 
^Baptist), opened in 1855, and of the Western 
Michigan Normal School, founded in 1904. 
Ammg other noteworthy features are the Michi- 
gan Asylum for the Insane, the public library, 
Nazareth Academy (Roman Catholic), St. An- 


thony School for Feeble-Minded, Todd Museum 
of Art, Central High and Manual Training 
School, and the Y. M. C. A. building. The prin- 
cipal industries are celery and pepplrmint grow- 
ing and the manufacture of paper, windmills, 
wagons and buggies, boilers and engines, saw- 
mill machinery, caskets and coffins, corsets and 
other articles of women’s wear, electric signs, 
fishing tackle, heaters, stoves, sleds and folding 
chairs, railway supplies, society regalia, and 
cigars. The growth of the paper industry has 
been especially marked. The government is 
vested in a mayor and a unicameral council, an- 
nually elected, and subordinate administrative 
departments, all except the school board, which 
is chosen by popular election, being governed by 
committees appointed by the mayor. The city 
owns and operates its water works and electric- 
light plant Settled about 1829, Kalamazoo 
was incorporated as a village in 1843 and was 
chartered as a eity in 1884. Pop., 1900, 24,404, 
1910, .39,437, 1914 (U S est ) , 45,842 

KALAMAZOO RIVER. A river of Michi- 
gan, which rises in southwestern Jackson County, 
n(‘ar the south lioundary of the State, and, after 
a generally nortliwestcrly course of about 100 
miles, empties into Lake Michigan at Sauga- 
tuek (Map. Michigan, D 6). At its mouth, 
which IS an excellent harbor for vessels of 100 
tons, it is 3.50 feet wide and 10 to 15 feet deep, 
and it is navigable for 50-ton vessels 38 miles 
to Allegan. The river furnishes extensive water 
power The cities of Battle Creek and Kalama- 
zoo are situated on its banks 

KALAN, Abeaiiam. See Calovius, Abra- 
ham 

KALAND. See Caland. 

KALANGS, kji-lfingz', A primitive Javanese 
people, of whom but few survive and about whose 
physical chaiacters considerable difference of 
opinion has existed. Consult Meyer, Die Ka- 
langs auf Jaim (Leipzig, 1877) 

KALAPOOIAN. See Kalapuya. 

KALAPITYA, ka'la-poo'y^i, or CALLA- 
POOYAr A group of tribes, constituting a 
distinct stock, formerly occupying the greater 
portion of the Willamette River valley in north- 
western Oregon. Although at one time numer- 
ous, they were never prominent in history, 
being of unwarlike character, so that by the 
constant inroads of the coast tribes and the 
later cruelties of the white pioneers they have 
been almost exterminated Some small bands, 
known officially as Lakmiut, Mary’s River, San- 
tiam, and Yamhill, are gathered upon Grande 
Ronde reservation in the same region. They 
formerly subsisted largely upon bulbous roots 
of water plants, practiced head flattening, but 
not tattooing, had a mild system of slavery and 
some curious r • ■ ■ ■. roms,' the bride’s rela- 

tives stripping ■ ■ ■• . .i-! and all his relatives, 
male and female, of their clothing and appropri- 
ating it to themselves. They are now citizens, 
civilized and self-supporting, raising grain and 
hay and deriving a considerable income from the 
sale of their native basketry, though numbering 
but 106 Consult Lewis, Trthea of the Columbia 
Valley and the Coast of Washington and Oregon 
(Lancaster, Pa., 1906). 

KALATHARRAL. See^ Cai.ahorra. 

KALB, kaip, Chablottb VON (1761-1843). A 
German literary woman, best known as a friend 
of Schiller. She was born, a Marschalk von 
Ostheim, at Waltershausen and in 1783 mar- 
ried Heinrich von Kalb. She met Schiller at 
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Mannheim in 1784, and in 1787 he went on her 
account to Weimar At one time the poet pro- 
posed to marry her ; after his marriage the 
poet Hdlderlin, a tutor in her family (1793-94), 
succeeded Schiller in her maternal affections. 
Afterward Jean Paul became her ideal, and she 
is portrayed as Linda in his Titan. After much 
misfortune she went in 1820 to Berlin and there, 
totally blind, was sheltered by Princess Mari- 
anne. Her memoirs, under the title Charlotte, 
were republished at Stuttgart in 1879, and her 
letters to Jean Paul and his wife were edited by 
Nerrlich in 1882. Consult her novel Cornelia 
(1851), containing autobiographical elements, 
edited by her daughter Edda (1790-1874); 
Kopke, Charlotte von Kalh (Berlin, 1852) , es- 
pecially, Klarmann, Oeschichte der Pamihe von 
Kalh auf Kalhsrieth (Eilangen, 1902), and Ida 
Boy-Ed, Charlotte von Kalb. Eine psycholo- 
gische ^tudie (Jena, 1912). 

E:ALB, Johann, Baron de (1721-80). An 
officer in the American Revolution He was born 
at Huttendorf, Bavaria, entered the French army 
as a lieutenant in 1743, and became a captain 
in 1747 and a brigadier general in 1761 In 
1768 he was S(‘nt by France on a secret mis- 
sion to England’s American colonies and in 1777 
accompani(‘d Lafayette to the United States 
and offered his services to Congress In ??ep- 
tember, 1777, he receiv(*d a commission as major 
general and until the spring of 1780 served in 
New Jersey and Maryland In April, 1780, he 
was sent to join the Southern army as second 
in command to Gates, and, at the battle of Cam- 
den (qv. ) on August 16, was mortally wounded, 
dying three days later Lafayette laid the cor- 
ner stone of a monument to him at Camden in 
1825, and a statue of him, by Ephraim Keiper, 
was unveiled at Annapolis m 1887 Consult 
Kapp, Lchen des amerikanischen Generals Jo- 
hann Kalh (Stuttgart, 1862), an English ver- 
sion of which was privately published at New 
York in 1870, and which is presented in con- 
densed form in Gri'cne’s The German Element in 
the War of American Independenee (New York, 
1876) . Consult also Smith, Memoir of the Baron 
De Kalh (Baltimore, 1858) 

KALBE, kill'lic. A town in the Province of 
Saxony, Prussia, situated 18 miles south of 
Magdeburg, on the left bank of the Saale Spin- 
ning and weaving, and manufactures of stoves, 
paper, wool, and sugar, are carried on. Pop., 
1900, 12,281, 1910, 12,088. 

KALBECK, kUl'bek, Max (1850- ). 

Pseudonym, Jereniias Deutlich A German dram- 
atist, librettist, and critic. He was born and 
educated at Breslau. After a few years at 
Munich he was appointed keeper of the ar- 
chives in the art museum of his native city and 
in 1880 went to Vienna, where he became asso- 
ciated with the Wiener Allgemeine Zeitung, the 
Presse (1883), the Montags-Revue (1890), and 
the Neues Wiener Tagehlatt His earliest pub- 
lished work was in the field of lyric: Aus Natur 
und Lehen (2d ed., 1872) ; Nachte (2d ed., 
1880); and Aus alter und neuer Zeit (1890). 
More important was his critical writing: Keue 
Beitrage zur Biographic des Dichters Gilnther 
(1879), on Wagner’s Nihelungen (3d ed., 1883), 
and Parsifal (1883), Wiener Opernahende 
(1885), and Opernahende (1898). He adapted 
for the German stage Massenet’s Le Cid and 
Werther, Verdi’s Otello, and works of Smareglia, 
Mascagni, Bmetana, and Tschaikowsky ; and 
wrote Die Maienhhnigin (1888), Das stille Dorf 
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(1898), Kuhia (1898), and a life of Brahms 
(1904). 

XALCKBEUTH, khlk'roit, Leopold, Count 
(1855- ). A German portrait, genre, and 

landscape painter. He was born in DUsseldorf, 
son of Stanislaus Kalckreuth (q.v.), and was a 
pupil of Struys at Weimar and of Benezur in 
the Munich Academy. From 1885 to 1890 he 
was a professor in the Weimar Art School, from 
1895 to 1899 in the Karlsruhe Academy, and 
after 1899 in the Academy of Stuttgart. Al- 
though his work includes portraits, such as those 
of Count Eulenburg-Liebenburg and Lieutenant 
General von Grolmann, and landscapes, he is 
chiefly known as a painter of the German peas- 
anti y. He paints with a powerful and direct nat- 
’ ‘ ■ T * q.v.), but with a more 

. ^ ^ . Among his pictures 

are* “The Fish Auction”, “The Old Salt on the 
Beach”; “Schloss Klein-Oels,” National Gallery, 
Berlin , “Old Age,” Dresden Gallery , “Rainbow,” 
New Pinakothek, Munich; “Thunder-Clouds” 
(1899), in the Karlsruhe Gallery. 

KALCKBEXJTH, Stanislaus, Count (1821- 
94). A German landscape painter, born at Koz- 
» min (Posen). From 1840 to 1845 he was a lieu- 
tenant in the First Guards Regiment, stationed 
at Potsdam, where he was a pupil of Wegener. 
He then resigned from the service, and studied 
under Krause in Berlin and Schirrner at Diissel- 
dorf His earlier works obtained for him from 
Frederick William IV of Prussia an appoint- 
ment as professor, and in 1859 he organized the 
art school which was opened at V’eimar in 1860, 
remaining its director until 1876 Subsequently 
he established himself at Kreuznach and in 1883 
at Munich. Extensive travels, particularly in 
the Alps and the Pyrenees, furnished the ma- 
terial for his numerous pictures of idealized 
mountain scenery. Although celebrated in their 
day for nobility of form and skillful light and 
shade effects, they now seem hard and dry They 
prominently include* “Lac de Gaube” (1855), 
“Canigai Valley” (1856), “Rosenlaui Glacier” 
(1878), all in the National Gallery, Berlin; 
“Lake in the Pyrenees” (1858), Kdnigsberg 
Museum. The Orangery, near Potsdam, con- 
tains a series of 25 landscapes by him 

KALE (Scottish variant of cole, AS. cdwl, 
Icel. kal, OHG k6l, chOli, Ger. Kohl, cabbage, 
from Lat. caulis, cabbage, Gk. Kav\6s, kaulos, 
stalk ; connected with Lat. cavus, Gk. koIXos, 
koilos, hollow), or Borecole (Ger. Kohl). A 
cultivated variety of Brassica oleracea, differing 
from cabbage in the open heads of leaves, which 
are used for culinary purposes and also as food 
for cattle There are many subvarieties. Most 
of the kinds are biennial, like the cabbage, but 
some may be reckoned perennial, as the Milan 
kale {chou de Milan), and are frequently 
propagated by cuttings. Kale is much culti- 
vated as a winter vegetable. The mode of 
cultivation nearly agrees with that of cabbage 
For illustration, see Plate of Cabbage 

KALE, Sea A vegetable grown for its edible 
shoots. See Sea Kale 

KALEEGE, ka-l6j', or BLALIJ. A native 
name given to a group of rather small pheasants 
inhabiting the hills along the southern front of 
the Himalayan Range from Kashmir to Bhutan 
and thence through Burma and southern China 
and south to Siam and Annam. There are 
about a dozen species of the genus Genneeus (or 
Euplocamus) , characterized by medium size, 
generally dark but richly glossy plumage, and 
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recumbent crests, with the sides of the head 
naked. The males have spurs. Horsfield’s 
kalc^e of Assam is the dark^t and most typi- 
cal. The white-crested and black-crested are 
well-known forms in northern India, much pur- 
sued by sportsmen; and the Chinese silver 
ph^sant {GenitcBua nyothemerus) is the most 
striking in appearance, as its upper plumage is 
white, ornamented with dark markings. It has 
long been reared in European parks. The most 
aberrant member is Swinhoe’s kaleege {Qennwua 
awinhoii) of Formosa, while the most general- 
ized form is the lineated kaleege ( Oennceua 
Imeatua) of southern Burma. The group is of 
especial interest as illustrating the rather rare 
phenomenon of feral hybridization, this occur- 
ring in a widespread fashion in Burma, between 
the above-mentioned Horsfield's and Chinese 
silver and the lineated kaleege. Consult Beebe, 
Zoologtca^ vol. i, no 17 (New York, 1914). See 
Pheasants, and Plate of Pheasants. 

KALEIDOSCOPE, k&-li'd6-8k5j) (from Gk. 
Ka\6Sf kaloa^ beautiful -}- eldos, eidos, form *4- 
aKOTreiVf akopein, to view). An optical instru- 
ment invented by Sir David Brewster in 1816. 
It consists of a tube containing two plane 
mirrors placed lengthwise along the axis and 
hinged together along one edge, so as to make 
with each other an angle which is an aliquot 
part of 180®. One end is supplied with an 
eyeglass, and the other is closed by two glass 
plates, at a small distance from each other, and 
between which are placed little fragments of 
glass or other colored objects. The eye looking 
into the tube perceives these objects multiplied 
as many times as the angle which the reflecting 
planes make with each other is contained in 
the whole circumference of a circle, and always 
symmetrically disposed. The slightest shaking 
of the instrument produces new figures, and it 
is not only a pleasing toy, but has been used to 
suggest designs and patterns for carpets, wall 
papers, and other fabrics 

KALEND BRttDEB. See Cai^and. 

KALENDS ( Lat. kalendw, abbrev. kal., or A;., 
from calaref Gk. KaXelp, kaleirvy to summon; con- 
nected with OHG. hol6n, Ger. hoJerit AS. ge- 
hatian, Eng. hale; not akin to Eng. call). The 
Homans made a threefold division of the month 
into Kalends, Nones {Nonce), and Ides {Idua). 
The Kalends always fell upon the first of the 
month, in March, May, July, and October, 
the Nones fell on the seventh, the Ides on the 
fifteenth; in the remaining months, the Nones 
came on the fifth, the Ides on the thirteenth. 
The Kalends were so named because it was an 
old custom of the college of priests on the first 
of the month to summon (or assemble, calare) 
the people to inform them of the festivals 
and sacred days to be observed during the 
month; the Nones received their name because 
they were the ninth day before the Ides, reck- 
oned inclusively (cf. Lat. norma, ninth). The 
derivation of Idua is imcertain. This three- 
fold division also determined the reckoning 
of the days, which were not distinguished by 
the ordinal pumbers first, second, third, etc., 
but as follows: those between the Kalends and 
the Nones were termed ‘‘the days before the 
Nones’^; those between the Nones and the Ides, 
“the days before the Ides”; and the remainder, 
“the days before the Elalends” of the next 
month. Thus, since the Ides of January were 
on the thirteenth of that month, a Latin writer 
would term the next day the “nineteenth before 


the Kalends of February,” reckoning inclu- 
sively, i.e., reckoning in both the fourteenth of 
January and the first of February. January 81 
was termed pndie Kalendaa Fehruarxaa (the 
day before the Kalends of February) ; January 
29 was called, by the inclusive reckoning ex- 
plained above, “the third day before the K^ends 
of February.” There was, in Roman reckoning, 
no “second day before the Kalends of February ” 
Similar terms were employed, of course, in all 
the other months. 

For the expression ad Kalendaa Chrcecaa^ see 
Gbeek Kalends. The Roman Kalends and the 
Idee were often appointed as days for payment 
of rent, interest, etc See Calendae. Consult 
Gildersleeve-Lodge, Latin Orammar (Boston, 
1894), and Allen and Greenough, New Latm 
Grammar (ib., 1903). 

KALEBGIS, k&-16r'g6s, Demetbius (1803- 
67 )j^ A Greek soldier and statesman, born on 
the island of Crete He was educated at St. 
Petersburg and afterward studied medicine in 
Vienna and Paris. Upon the outbreak of the 
Greek revolution in 1821 he went to Greece, 
distinguished himself in the War of Independ- 
ence, and was taken prisoner by the Turks. 
Ho was very active in the revolution of 1843 
and was general and adjutant of King Otho, 
but*' resigned in 1846 and was forced to leave 
the country. He went to London, where he 
remained until 1848. Unsuccessful in his at- 
tempts at stirring up another revolution in 
Greece, he went to Paris in 1853. In 1854 he 
was made Minister of War in the Mavrocorda- 
tos ministry, but fell into disfavor and resigned. 
In 1861 he was sent as Ambassador to Paris 
and took an important part in the negotiations 
which obtained the Greek throne for George of 
Denmark from the Bavarian dynasty. 

KALE SULTANIE, k&-lji' sul-tll'n^-r/. A 
town of Asiatic Turkey. See Chanak Kat.essi 

KALEVALA, kd'lft-va'lA. See Finnish Lan- 
guage and Litebature 

KALEVIPOEG, k&-lft'vA-p?G (Esthon., son 
of Kalev). The representative epic poem of the 
Esthomans. Like the Finnish Kaleiyala, this 
epic is based ujion popular songs, which were 
collected by Kreutzwald (1857-69) in the form 
in which they are now known. Unfortunately 
the material used by the editor was destroyed, 
and it is impossible to determine how much of 
the poem is the real product of folk fancy. 
The text, with German translation, is found in 
Kalewipoeg, erne eatmaohe Sage, translated by 
Reinthal (Dorpat, 1867-61) Consult Kirby, 
Uero of Eathoma and Other Studiea, vol. 1 
(London, 1896). 

KALGAN, kai-glln' (Mongol, barrier), or in 
Chinese Chang-kta K*ow, from the name of the 
gate in the Great Wall near by. A walled city 
in the Chinese Province of Chili (or Pechili), 
situated about 130 miles northwest of Peking, a 
short distance south of the Great Wall; lat. 40® 
60' N, long. 114® 64' E.; 2810 feet above the 
level of the sea (Map: China, K 3). Lying 
on the main route across Mongolia from 
Peking to Kiakhta in Siberia, it is a very 
important centre of the overland tea trade in 
which many thousands of camels are employed. 
Kalgan is also the point where trade is diverted 
west to Shensi and Kansu. It is connected by 
rail with Peking. It does an Immense business 
with the Mongols. Its chief product is soda. 
Like all great trading cities of China, its 
suburbs are quite extenslye. Pop. (eat.), 70,000, 
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including a number of liuBsian merchantB and 
several missionaries. The valley in which it 
stands is well cultivated and contains many 
populous villages. 

K!ALGUY£V^ k8,l-g(>5^y6v. An island in the 
Arctic Ocean See Kolguyev. 

K ALH ANA, kftKh^i-na. A Sanskrit author, 
famous as having written the chronicle of the 
kings of Kashmir, known as Rd'jatarangint 

(q V.). 

KALI^ kfi.'l^ (Skt. kallf black). 1. One of 
the names of Parvati, especially in southern 
India and Bengal. Under this title she is rep- 
resented as of hideous aspect, four-armed, with 
bloody and protruding teeth and tongue, wear- 
ing a necklace of skulls, girded with a serpent 
and standing on the body of her husband Siva. 
She has a famous shrine (Kali Ghat) near 
Calcutta. She is worshiped with bloody sacri- 
tices, sometimes of human beings. Kali is the 
t^oddess of epidemics, particularly of cholera. 
(See Thug ) 2 In the story of Nala and 

Damayanti, the personification of the die, who 
caused Nala to lose all his possessions in the 
[?ame of dice with his brother Puskara. 

KALICH, ka'lish, Bertha (1874- ). An 

American actress, born at Lemberg in Galicia. 
She studied singing at the Lemberg Conserva- 
tory, made her d^but in Yiddish comic opera 
in 1890, sang in Yiddish at the Bucharest Na- 
tional Theatre in 1801, and first appeared in 
Kew York in 1894. She first played in English 
it the American Tlicatre in 1905 in the title 
r61e of FMora Subsequently she starred in 
Monna Vawna (1905); The Kreutzer Sonata 
(1906); Sapho and Phaon (1907); The Witch 
(1910); A Woman of To-Day (1910); The 
Light of St Agnea (1912); Rachel (1913). 

KALIDASA, ka'l^-dil'sA. The name of the 
greatest dramatic and lyric poet of India and 
me of the foremost poets of the world. Ho is 
best known to Western fame as author of the 
beautiful play Sakuntald, but he is entitled to 
lasting renown also through his other poetical 
ivorks. The precise date at which he lived is 
subject to much discussion. Hindu tradition 
places him as early as the first century b c , bub 
most Occidentals have found reasons for believ- 
ing that he lived as late as the sixth century 
k D., although the tendency at present is to 
lace him earlier than this rather later date, 
ut not so early as the traditional date. The 
whole (juestion is connected with the era of 
King Vikrama, or Vikramaditya, in whose time 
be flourished and at whose court in Ujjain he 
was one of the ‘‘nine gems ” Legends regarding 
Kalidasa are still preserved at this ancient 
city, which was once a famous capital and 
literary centre in King Vikrama’s Augustan 
^ge. See Vikrama; Ujjain. 

As a dramatist, Kalidasa was the author of 
bhree plays. The most famous of these, Sakun- 
tald (Recognition of Sakuntala by the Ring), 
aroused the interest of literary Europe and an 
enthusiastic panegyric from Goethe when it was 
first translated by Sir William Jones in 1789 
The second play, Vikramorva4lf is a dramatic 
and romantic episode of the rescue of a nymph 
by the heroic king with whom she falls deeply 
in love. Less important is the third drama, 
U&lavikH and AgninUtraf the incident of a 
king’s love for a dancing girl who turns out to 
be a princess in disguise. Kalidasa’s lyrical 
masterpi^e is the M^ghordUta ( Cloud Mes- 
saEiger)^ in which a cloud is made the envoy of 


an absent lover to his distant sweetheart. The 
Ritiiraamhdra is a poem on the changes of the 
Indian year. Two artificial poems were also 
composed by this gifted Sanskrit poet: the 
Kumdra-sambhava (Birth of the War God), in 
18 cantos, and the Raghuvamia (Line of 
Raghu), in praise of the lineage of the great 
hero Rama, Frince of India (See the articles 
under these titles.) There are also some other 
poetical compositions ascribed to Kalidasa, but 
they are probably not genuine or are of doubt- 
ful authenticity. 

The literary merit of Kalidasa’s work is un- 

?!ue8tioned His artistic form is masterful; his 
ancy is rich and luxuriant, and his feelings 
true and tender. 

Bibliography. For details regarding Kali- 
dasa’s date and life, consult: Bhao Daji, “On 
the Sanskrit Poet, Kiilidasa,” in the Journal of 
the Bombay Branch of th^ Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety (Bombay, I860) ; Huth, Das Zeitalter des 
Kdhddsa (Berlin, 1892) ; Seviratne, Life of 
Kalidaa (Colombo, 1901), Beckh, Ein Beitrag 
sur Textkritik von KdhtUsaa MeghadUta (Ber- 
Jm, 1907) , Ray, “Age of Kalidasa,” in JourmU 
of Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol iv (Calcutta, 
1908) Editions and translations of Kalidasa 
are numerous; consult the list given for the 
dramas by Schiivler, Bibliography of the San- 
akrit Drama (New York, 1006). More recent 
editions are* Foulkor, Klihddsa. A Complete 
Collection of the Various Readings of the Madras 
Manuscripts (4 vols., Madras, 1904-07) , Pansi- 
kar, Kumdrasambhava, with the commentary of 
Mallinath and SitArAm (5th ed , Bombay, 
1908) , Cappoller, Sakuntala, kurzere Textform 
mit Anmerkungen (Leipzig, 1909) , Hultzsch, 
Meghaduta, with tlie commentary of Valla- 
bhadeva (London, 1911). The Sakuntald alone 
has bei'n rendered into more than a dozen dif- 
ferent modern languages Among the English 
versions may be mentioned those by Sir William 
Jones, Sacountald, or the Fatal Ring (Calcutta, 
1789, London, 1790, 1870), Momer- Williams. 
Sakuntald, or the Lost Ring (6th ed , London, 
1890) , Edgren, Shakuntald, or the Recovered 
Ring (New York, 1894). For a good bibli- 
ography of Kalidasa’s lyric and narrative 
poems, with a discussion of his date, see Mac- 
donell, History of Sanskrit Literature (London, 
1913) 

KALIDE, ka-lMe, Theodor (1801-63). A 
German sculptor, born at KOnigshUtte, Silesia. 
He was a pupil of Schadow and afterward of 
Rauch. His groups of figures and animals com- 
bined are the most successful of his works; 
they include “Child and Swan” (for the Schloas- 
garten in Charlottenburg) , and his masterpiece 
“Bacchante on a Panther,” in the National Gal- 
lery, Berlin. He also carved the “Dying Lion” 
on the Scharnhorst Monument in Berlin. 
KALIJ. See Kai.eege. 

KALILAH (kA-ma) AND DIMNAH, 
dIm'nA. See Bidpai, 

KALINGA, ^ kA-ling'gA. A powerful head- 
hunting tribe inhabiting the Kalinga aubprov- 
ince of northern Luzon. A part of the tribe 
has been Christianized and now closely resembles 
its neighbors in the Cagayan valley. Another 
art is still almost unknown, and its members 
ave been, until recent years, tree dwellers. 
Excellent work in iron is done in some of the 
villages, while a crude agriculture is practiced 
throughout the belt. In physical type, lan- 
guage, culture, and beliefs they seem more 
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closely related to the Tinguian people of the 
Abra than to the Igorot, wno live to the south 
See Philippine Islands. 

KAlillSFNXKOVy k4-lin^-kdf', Wassili Seb- 
GEmcH (1866--1901) . A Russian composer, 
born at Voina (Government of Orlov). From 
1884 to 1892 he attended the music school of 
the Philharmonic Society at Moscow, where he 
studied under Ilyinsky and Blaramberg. Dur- 
ing the season of 1893-94 he officiated as con- 
ductor of the Italian Opera at Moscow. Symp- 
toms of consumption caused him to resign and 
take up his residence in the Crimea, where he 
devoted himself entirely to composition. His 
untimely death at Yalta, on Jan 11, 1901 
(0. S., Dec 20, 1900), deprived Russia of one 
of her most gifted and promising composers. 
His works comprise two symphonies, in A and G 
minor; two symphonic poems, The 'Nymphs, 
Cedar and Palm; two intermezzi; a suite for 
orchestra, incidental music to A. Tolstoy’s Tsar 
Boris; RussalJca, a ballad for soli, chorus, and 
orchestra; a prologue to the unfinished opera 
1812; a string quartet, piano pieces, songs. 

KALISCH, ka'lish, David (1820-72). A 
German humorous poet He was born at Bres- 
lau, became a collaiiorator on Oettinger’s 
Charivari at Leipzig in 1846, and in 1848 as- 
sisted in the founding of Kladderadatsch, the 
famous political comic journal of Berlin Hia 
farces are very popular in Germany, and a 
collection of his songs has been published in 
the Berliner Leierhasten (1857; n s, 1863). 
Consult Ring, David Kahsch (Berlin, 1873). 

KAXISCH, laiDOR (1816-86). An American 
Jewish rabbi, leader of the radical and reformed 
party He was born at Krotoschin, Prussia, 
studied at Berlin, Breslau, and Prague, and in 
1849 came to the United States. He worked in 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Detroit, 
Leavenworth, Newark, and Nashville, and spent 
his last years in Newark (1872-86). Kalisch 
attained prominence in theological circles by hia 
Wegiveiser fur rationelle Forsrhungen in den 
bthlischen Schriften (1853), by liis criticism of 
Leeser’s English version of the Bible, and by his 
attack on Jewish Belief in a Personal Messiah 
He was active as a translator, publishing 
Nathan the Wise (1869), Sepher Yezirah 
(1877), Munz’s History of Philosophy among 
the dews (1881), and Ha-Tapnach, from a He- 
brew version of a pseudo- Aristotelian tract, as 
a Talmudic 1 '\d • and as a poet in 

German and Heorew ui liis poems, the best 
known is Schlachtgesang der Deutschen, written 
in his student days 

KALISCH, Marcus (1828-85). An English 
biblical critic, born at Treptow in Pomerania 
and educat(*d in Berlin and at Halle. He left 
Germany in 1849 because of his sympathy with 
the rising of the previous year, went to Eng- 
land, became secretary to Rabbi N M Adler 
and tutor to the Rothschild family. Hia great 
work was the uncompleted commentary on the 
Pentateuch, including Exodus (1855), Genesis 
(1858), Leviticus (1867-72) He also published 
a Hebrew Grammar (1862 -63); German poems 
under the title Leben und Kunst (1868); 
Biblical Studies: I, Balaam (1877) : TI, Jonah 
(1878); and a work entitled Path and Goal 
(1880), in which he attempted to bring together 
characteristic thoughts and sentiments of repre- 
sentatives of different religions. 

KALISH, km^h (Pol. Kalisz). The west- 
^erXimost Governm^ht of Russian Poland, cover- 


ing an area of 4377 square miles (Map; Russia, 
A 4). It is almost entirely flat and is watered 
chiefly by the Warta and the Prosna. The 
climate is moderate and healthful, and the soil 
fertile and on the whole well cultivated. Agri- 
culture is the main occupation. The manu- 
facturing industries are unimportant. The 
chief manufactures are liquors, sugar, textiles, 
paper, etc. Pop, 1897, 844,358; 1912, 1,245,200, 
of whom about 80 per cent were Poles, about 8 
per cent Germans, and the remainder Jews and 
Russians Capital, Kalish (q.v. ) 

KALISH. Capital of ili<‘ ^()\ei niii(‘nt of the 
same name in Russian Pol.md -1 mat id in the 
low yet picturesque valley of the Prosna, near 
the Prussian frontier, 149 miles west-southwest 
of Warsaw (Map Russia, A 4) The grand 
monument erected by Nicholas I in 1841 in 
commemoration of the alliance of Alexander I 
and Frederick William III concluded there in 
1813, and many valuable works of mediaeval 
sacred art in some of its Roman Catholic 
churches, are the interesting features of Kalish. 
Distilling, milling, tallow melting, weaving of 
cloth, sugar refining, and the production of 
woolens, leather, and tobacco are its principal 
industries. There are several annual markets. 
Pop, 1904, 46,796; 1912, 52,562, chiefly Poles 
and Jews. Kalisli is one of the oldest Polish 
towns In 1706 the Swedes were defeatt‘d here 
by the Poles and Russians Kalish was occu- 
pied by the Germans soon after the outbreak 
of the European War of 1914 It was used by 
them as a base for the later attack on Lodz 
(qv.), during which it was the scene of some 
verv Hev(‘re skirmishing See War in Europe 

KALLSPEL, or PEND D^OREILLE, piiN 
d6'rA'y’. A Salishan tribe, formeily holding the 
territory along Pend d’Oreille Inke and river in 
Idaho and .|■'lllImlMll They foirneily crossed 
the mountains annually to hunt the bufl’alo in 
the plains. Through the influence of the Jesuit 
missions established among them about 1844 by 
Father De Smet, they advanced rapidly in 
industry and civilization The greater portion 
are now confederated with the Flatheads and 
Kutenai upon tlie Flathead reservation in Mon- 
tana, while a few others are roving in north- 
western Washington, the total jiopulation of 
the tube being 564. Si'c Salishan Stock 

XALLSPELL. A city and the county seat 
of Flathead Co, Mont, 120 miles north of 
Missoula, on the Great Northern Railroad, and 
on Flathead Lake (Map Montana, B 1) It 
is situated in a region noted for its great 
natural scenic beauty, and contains a Carnegie 
library, a Government Weather Bureau Station, 
and a hospital The city has spent considerable 
money in building boulevards to Glacier Na- 
tional Park, 37 miles distant, and automobile 
roads around the lake. The chief industries 
of Kalispell are farming, horticulture, lumber- 
ing, and mining The water works are owned 
by the municipality. Pop, 1900, 2526; 1910, 
5549 

KALIYXTGA, kft'l^-yoo'giV (Skt., age of 
strife). In Hindu chronology, the fourth or last 
of the periods contained in a rnahayuga or 
great yuga. (See Yuga.) It may be compared 
to the Iron age of classical mythology. It con- 
sists, according to Indian belief, of 432,000 
solar-sidereal years and began Feb. 18, 3102 b.c. 
The relation of the four \iiinis IxMiig marked by 
a successive physical and moral degeneration of 
created beings, the kaliyuga is the worst of all 
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The Hindu followers of the Tantras interpret 
the kaliyuga as the age of Kali (q.v.), the 
terrible consort of Siva. 

KALK, kaik. A town in the Rhine Province, 
Prussia, on the Rhine, opposite Cologne, with 
which it 18 connected by street railway It has 
a pilgrimage church, a Gymnasium, and manu- 
factures of machinery, boileis, electrical ap- 
paratus, chemicals, porcelain, steel plates, and 
agricultural implements. Pop., 1900, 20,606, 
1905, 25,478. Kalk was a part of Dcutz until 
1867, when it became a separate community In 
1881 it was made a city and was taken into 
Cologne in 1910 

KALKAE, kaPkar, Christian Andreas Her- 
man (1802-86) A Danish theologian He was 
the son of a Jewish rabbi and was born in 
Stockholm, but accepted Christianity in 1823 
and became a Danish pastor and author of 
many books, of which the following on missions 
may be mentioned in German translation Die 
evangehechen Missionshestrchungen in unscren 
Tagen (1867), UeseJnehte drr romisch-Jcatho- 
hschen Munsion (1867), (icschichte der chriftt- 
lichen Mission unter den Ueiden (2 vols , 1879- 
81 ) He also wrote on linguistic and biblical 
subjects and took part in the revision of the 
Old Testament section of the Danish Bible. 

KALKAB, or CALCAR, Jan Stephan von 
(1499-1546-50) A German painter of the 
Renaissance He was born at Kalcar in the 
Duchy of Cleves Fleeing to Venice with the 
daughter of a Dordrecht landlord, he was there, 
in 1536-37, the fmpil of Titian, whose manner 
he adopted so thoroughly that his works are 
difficult to distinguish from his master’s Subse- 
quently he went to Naples, where he became 
acquainted with Vasari, who bestows high praise 
on him, and wliere he died IIis rare portraits, 
very delicate in feeling, excellent in drawing, 
and colored in a clear, warm, and somewhat 
reddish tone, ' ustify the favorable 

testimony of N ■- ! best authenticated 

example is the Cologne Councilor Melchior von 
Brauwiller, in the Louvre Other examples are 
in the Berlin Museum; the Pitti Gallery, Flor- 
ence (two ascribed to Morone) , tlie National 
Gallery, London , and at Padua. During his 
residence in Venice Jan Stephan designed the 
admirable illustrations for the famous work of 
Vesaliiis, De ffuniam Corporis Fahrica (1543). 

KALKAS, kai'kilz, or KHALKHAS. A 
people dwelling in north(‘a8tern Mongolia, form- 
ing one section of the eastern ' ' ■ ' • They 

number some 250,000 and accoruing to tiaddon 
are typical nomads of the steppes Consult 
Haddon, The Fares of Man and their Distribu- 
tion (London, 1910). 

KALKBBEHNEB, kaikTiren-nSr, Friedrich 
\ yiLHEL\f Michael (1788-1849) A German 
pianist, born while his mother journeyed from 
Cassel to Berlin He was taught music by his 
father, a composer of contemporary popularity, 
and later studied at the Paris Conservatory, 
where he won first prizes m 1801. At Vienna he 
studic'd under Clementi and 
made many successful concei' 
nent and England, living in London from 1814 to 
1823, after which he settled in Paris In the 
latter city he became a partner in the Pleyel 
piano factory. Kalkbrenner was a pianist of 
exceptional technique, but his interpretations 
lacked depth and emotional power. As a pio- 
neer in the modern methods of using the pedals, 
in the independent development of the fingers 


and wrists, and especially in the use of the left 
hand, he was of lasting importance. He com- 
posed many pianoforte pieces, of which the only 
ones of modern value are his etudes 

KALKOWSKY, kal-kof'sk^, Ernst (1851- 
). A German mincralogiht, born at Tilsit 
and educated at Leipzig He traveled widely, 
studying geology and mineralogy, in 1886 be- 
came professor at Jena and director of the 
miiici alogical museum, and in 181)4 professor in 
I In* DicMh II School of Technology (in 1898 
also director of the royal niineralogical mu- 
seum). He wrote Die Gneisformation des 
Eiilcngebirges (1878), Elew>ente der Lithologie 
(1886), and many valuable contributions on 
mineralogy, crystallography, and geology. 

KAlLAY, koFli, Benjamin von (1839- 
1903) An Austro-Hungarian statesman. Dur- 
ing his youth he made an t^xtensive trip through 
the Near East and became thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the conditions existing there 
From 1869 to 1875 he was Consul General at 
Belgrade and soon urged a vigorous Oriental 
policy for Austria and the Slavic countries. He 
was doiiartmental chief in the Foreign Ministry 
in 1879, acting Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
th(‘ inL^rval la^tween the death of Hayrnerlo 
and the a])})ointmeiit of Kalnoky, and in 1882 
became Minister of Finance and charged with 
the reconstruction of Bosnia and TTiu/clou iiia 
after then occupation This ofiiC(‘ hi '.ildi 
great aldlity till his death, a period of 21 years. 
He wrote a Hisionf of the Herbs (1877, in 
German, 1878) and on Russia’s policy in tlie 
East (1878 and in German tlie same year). 

KALM, khlin, l^iiR (1716-70) A Swedish 
botanist and travelei, born in Angermanland 
and educatiMl at the universities of Abo and 
Upsala. A friend of Linmcus, who recommended 
him to the Swedish government, in 1748 he was 
sent to North America for the purpose of making 
investigations in natural In story He remained 
abroad three years and on liis return to Sweden 
published an account of his travels under the 
title En rrsa til Norra \merika (3 vols, 1753- 
61, new ed., 4 vols, 1904 et seq ). Translated 
into English bv J R Forster, this apjieared as 
T) arris into \oith America (3 vols., 1770-71; 
2d ed . 1772) It was also published in Ger- 
man, Flench, and Dutch In 1752 Kahn became 
piofessoi at Abo The genus Kalmiay indigenous 
to North America, was named for him. 

KAlmAN, kal'inan A king of Hungary. 
See Koloman 

KALMAB, kal'miir, or CALMAB. The cap- 
ital of Kalmar Liin, Sweden, situated on the 
Kalmar Sound, opposite the island of Oland, 
and about 200 miles south -south west of Stock- 
holm (Map Sweden, F 8) It is built partlv 
on the mainland and partly on two small 
islands It has a public park and several fine 
promenades and is regularly built. The most 
notable building is the seventeenth -century 
cathedral, built by Nicodemus Tessin in the 
style of the Italian Renaissance; on a peninsula 
outside the city stands the famous Kalmar 
C’astle, a square building with five towers, the 
chamber of King Eric XIV, and an historical 
muHeum. It dates from the twelfth century, 
was considered the •'trongi-t fortification in 
Scandinavia during the Middle Ages, and was 
the scene of many important historic incidents. 
Kalmar has a seminary and a school of naviga- 
tion and is the seat of a bishop Industrially 
it has progressed slowly, the principal articles 
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of miinufacture being matches, tobacco, and 
paper, but it has a good harbor, with shipyards, 
and a lively foreign and coastal trade. Pop., 
1901, 12,715; 1911, 15,796. Kalmar is a very 
old town and figured in the wars between the 
Danes and Swedes. In 1397 the treaty, brought 
about by Queen Margaret, * the daughter of 
Waldemar III, establishing the Kalmar Union, 
by which the crowns of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden were to remain luiited under one sover- 
eim, was concluded here. 

KALMIA, kill'mi'A ( Neo-Lat., named in honor 
of Pehr Kalm). A genus of North American 
plants of the family Ericaceaj, consisting mostly 
of evergreen shrubs, generally with corymbs of 
beautiful red, pink, or white flowers, the corollas 
of which resemble a wide shallow bell. They 
delight in a peat soil. Kalmia latifolia^ the 
mountain laurel or calico bush, ranges from 
New Brunswick to Louisiana, occupying large 
tracts on the Alleghany Mountains. It grows to 
the height of 30 feet, and the wood is very hard. 
The leaves are poisonous to many animals, and 
the honey of the flowers possesses noxious 
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properties. A decocti(jn of the leaves, it is 
claimed, lias been used with advantage in cu- 
taneous diseases. Kalmia angustifoliaj sheep 
laurel, sheepkill, lambkill, or wicky, is a com- 
mon species from Newfoundland to Georgia. Its 
leaves are narrower and are pale or whitish 
underneath, its flowers smaller and more crim- 
son than those of the previous species. It pos- 
sesses the same properties as the foregoing. 
Kalmia hirsuta, a dwarf species, occurs in the 
ppe barrens from* North Carolina to Missouri, 
^ere are about six species in North America 
and one in Cuba. See Plate of Flowees. 

KAL^HUCKS, or GAXMIJGKS (Russ. Ka^ 
miakf Tatar Khalimak, renegade). A west- 


ern branch of the Mongol race, inhabiting chiefly 
the eastern part of Tibet around Koko-nor and 
East Turkestan, the western part of the Russian 
Government of Astrakhan, and the Province of 
the Don Cossacks. According to the Russian 
census of 1897 (the latest) there were in Russia 
190,648 people speaking the Kalmuck language. 
The majority of them were living in south- 
eastern Russia, viz., in the Kalmuck Steppe 
of the Government of Astrakhan,, in the terri- 
tories of Don and Tersk, and in the northern 
part of the Government of Stavropol. They arc 
generally divided into four tribes: the Khoshots, 
found chiefly around Koko-nor and in the Kal- 
muck Steppe along the right bank of the Volga, 
in the Government of Astrakhan; the Dzungars, 
once inhabiting Sungaria (named after them), 
which they left after the conquest of that prov- 
ince by China in the eighteenth century; the 
Dorbots, found chiefly in the Kalmuck Steppe 
and the Province of the Don Cossacks; and the 
Torgots, formerly the chief Kalmuck tribe in 
Russia, of which, however, only a small portion 
lias remained, the majority having returned to 
Chinese territory in 1771. In his pure state the 
Kalmuck is short of stature but stocky, with a 
large head covered with straight black hair, a 
flat round face with narrow, slanting eyes, 
high cheek bones, and a flat nose with round 
nostrils. The complexion is swartliy, and the 
chin is covered only with a scanty growth. In 
height the Kalmucks average 1.660 meters, and 
their cephalic index, or ratio of head width to 
head length, is 86.7. The Kalmucks of Russia 
are Buddhists excepting a small number of 
Christians and Mohammedans. They are no- 
madic in spite of the numerous attempts on the 
part of the Russian government to convert them 
into agriculturists. They live in tents {kihit- 
kas)y which are grouped into aymaks and uluaes, 
the former being governed by elected and the 
latter by hereditary chiefs. Prior to the re- 
forms of 1892 the lower classes were tributary 
to the hereditary chiefs, but in that year all 
class privileges were abolished, and the Kal- 
mucks were placed directly under the rule of 
the Russian government, whose authority, how- 
ever, is manifested only in the exaction of an 
annual tax of six rubles per kihitka. The Rus- 
sian government appoints a sama, who is the 
chief of the Russian Kalmucks and has his 
headquarters in Bazar, a Kalmuck city on the 
Volga near Astrakhan. The Kalmucks of the 
Province of the Don Cossacks are gradually 
being assimilated and are subject to the same 
military obligations as the Cossacks. The 
Khoshots first made their appearance in Euro- 
pean Russia in the seventeenth century, and 
were joined in the following century by the 
Torgots after their expulsion from Sungaria. 
In 1771 the Kalmucks living east of the Volga 
(mostly Torgots), partly provoked by the op- 
pressive treatment of the Russian government 
and partly in the hope of reconquering Sungaria, 
started eastward to the number of 169,000 and 
reached Sungaria after eight months of inde- 
scribable hardships, resulting in the loss of over 
one-half of their number. Finding Sungaria 
still occupied by Chinese troops, they surren- 
dered to the Chinese government and were 
established in East Turkestan. The language of 
the Kalmucks is a branch of the Mongol- 
Uraltaic family. The Kalmucks possess written 
laws and a literature which consists chiefly of 
myths, poems, and historical narrative. The 
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epic poem Dshangariade was tranalated into 
German by Golshtmski (St. Petersburg, 1864). 
A collection of folk tales was translated into 
German by Tiilg in 1857 (Leipzig, 1866). The 
8oci6t6 FinnO'Ougrienne recently published a 
French translation of the Kalmtikisohc Marchen 
by G. J. Ramstedt (Helsingfors, 1909). Con- 
sult: Bergman, Nomadiaohe Streifereien untcr 
den Kalmucken (4 vols., Riga, 1804-06) , Wen- 
jukow, Dte russiach-asvattschen Orenzlunder 
(Leipzig, 1876) , Howorth, History of the Mon- 
gols, vol. i (London, 1876). 

KALNOKY, kai'n6-ki, Gustav, Count (1832- 
98). An Austro-Hungarian statesman, born at 
Lettowitz, Moravia. He entered the diplomatic 
service in 1854 and was attached to the lega- 
tions at Munich, Berlin, and London. In 1871 
he was temporarily in charge of the Austrian 
Embassy at Rome, and from 1874 to 1879 he 
was Minister to Copenhagen In 1880 he was 
made Ambassador to St. Petersburg In the 
following year he took the post of Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Austria-Hungary, made va- 
cant by the death of Baron Haymerle His 
policy was directed towards strengthening tlie 
friendly relations with Russia In 1882 he was 
instrumental in bringing Italy into the Triple 
Alliance (with Austria and Germany) on the 
basis of the territorial integrity of the three 
countries. In 1890 the highest Italian order, 
Santissima Annunziata, was conferred upon 
him. He resigned his post in May, 1805, in 
consequence of a conflict with the Hungarian 
Premier, Baron Bfinffy, regarding ecclesiastical 
affairs in Hungary and was appointed member 
for life of the Upper House Consult Memoirs 
of Francis Crispi, vol. ii (London, 1912) 

KALOCSA, k5'16-ch6. A grand commone of 
Hungary, situated 3 miles from the left bank 
of the Danube, 100 miles by rail south of Buda- 
pest (Map- Hungary, F 3) It has an attrac- 
tive cathedral with two large towers, an aichi- 
episcopal palace with a library of 70,000 
volumes and a herbarium, a Gyrahasium, a 
teachers* seminary, and an astronomical ob- 
servatory. Pop, 1900, 11,380; 1910, 11,738, 
mostly Magyar Catholics, who are chiefly en- 
gaged in the fisheries on the Danube and in the 
breeding of cattle. 

KALOG, kai'og. The great Alaskan sculpin 
{Myoxocephalus) , 1% to 2l^ feet long. See 
Sculpin 

KALONG, ka'ldng (East Indian name). A 
fruit-eating bat See Fox Bat. 

KAIiOUS^K, kaflod-shek, Joseph (1838- 
). A Bohemian historian, born at Wam- 
berg He was educated at Prague, where he 
became professor of Bohemian history His 
works in Czech and German deal mostly with 
the history of Bohemian law, such as Einige 
Orundlagen des hbhmischen Staatsrechts (1870) , 
Ceskb sfdtne prdvo (Bohemian Public Law, 
1871; 2d ed , 1892); and a treatise on the 
Bohemian law of inheritance (1894) More 
purely historical are Bchandlung dcr (leschichtc 
Premysl Ottokars (1874); Karl TV (1878), 
Rcgni Bohemicp Mappa Historioalis (2d ed , 
1894) ; Dooumenta et Registra Civitatxs Allxr 
Agues (1889). After 1886 he was editor of the 
Arohiv Cesky, a periodical for Bohemian history. 

KALPA, kaPpA (Skt., period of time, ritual, 
from kcUp, to be fitting). In Hindu chronology, 
a day of Brahma, whicii, according to Indian W- 
lief, is a period of 4.320,000,000 years of mor- 
tals and measures the duration of the world 


This kalpa consists of 1000 mahtTyugas, or great 
ages, each of which is divided into four yugas, 
called, in chronological order, Kpta, Treta, Dva- 
para, and Kali. The Kali is the shortest and 
last yuga and comprises 432,000 solar years; 
the Dvapara is double in length, the Treta 
triple, and the Kyta quadruple. The golden 
age was in the Kftayuga, but in succeeding ages 
a degeneration took place, until the Kaliyuga, 
of which the present time forms a part. See 
Kaliyuga. 

KALPA-S'frTBA, kal'pA 8?)o'tra (Skt., ritual 
manual). In Vedic literature, the name of 
those Sanskrit works which treat of the cere- 
monial referring to the performance of a Vedic 
sacrifice. (See Veda and SfhnA, where books of 
reference are mentioned.) In Jaina literature 
it is the name of the most sacred religious work 
of the Jainas. (See Jainism.) The author 
was Bhadra Bahu, and the work was composed 
apparently in the seventh century a.d. Con- 
sult Stevenson, The Kalpa-Butra and Nava 
Tatia (London, 1848) , Jacobi, The Kalpa-sUtra 
of Bhadrabahu (Leipzig, 1879) ; Weber, Sacred 
Literature of the Jams, translated by Smyth 
(Bombay, 1893) , Schubring, Das Kalpa-sUtra, 
die alte Sammlung jimstischer Mbnchsvor- 
schriften, containing introduction, text, trans- 
lation, and glossary (Leipzig, 1905) ; Mac- 
donell, History of Sanskrit Literature (London, 
1913). 

KALPI, kai'p^. See Calpee. 

KAL'SOMIHE, or CALCIMINE (Lat. calx, 
limestone). A composition of zinc white and 
glue sizing mixed with water and applied as a 
finish to the plastered ceilings and side walls of 
looms. By adding coloring matter any color 
desired may be produced 

KALTAG, kai-tSg'. An Alaskan native vil- 
lage on tlie north bank of the Yukon River, with 
a population of 147 in 1910 (Map Alaska, 
G 3) It is the east end of the T\ T’^ualaklik 

poitage, the land route from - valley 

to Nome and the Seward Peninsula. 

KALTENBORN-STACHAU, kfiPtcn-liiOrn. 
stilG'oii, Hans Karl Georg von (1836-98) A 
Prussian general and minister, born at Magde- 
burg. He was a member of the topographical 
corps in 1861, fought in the campaigns against 
Denmark and Austria, and served as major in 
the Franco-Prussian War He was made a 
battalion commander in 1874 and a lieutenant 
general in 1888. In 1890 he succeeded Verdy as 
Minister of War and carried through success- 
fully the programme of two years* service and 
an increase of the regular forces by 70,000. 
He retired in 1893. 

KALTENBRUNNER, kai'ten-brijn'ngr, Karl 
Adam (1804-67). An Austrian poet, born at 
Enns. He was long connected with the govern- 
ment printing establishment at Vienna. His 
poems in dialect are his best and include 06- 
derennsvsehe Lieder (1845-48). He also wrote 
Diedrei Tannen ( 1862) , a very successful drama. 
From manuscripts were published Ob der Enns 
vnd Austria and Qeschichten aus Oherosterrcich 
(1880). Consult Josef Wihan, Karl Adam 
Kaltenbrunner als Mundartlicher Diehter (Linz, 
1904). 

KALUGA, kft-ldo'ga. A government of Great 
Russia, bounded by the goxernment of Moscow 
on the north, Tula on the east, Orel on the 
south, and Smolensk on the west. Area, 11,942 
square miles (Map Russia, E 4). It has a 
flat surface, and the soil is mostly sandy. The 
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chief river is the Oka, which traverses Kaluga 
for about 200 miles. Agriculture is the chief 
industry and hemp the chief agricultural prod- 
uct. The output of cereals is hardly sufficient 
to meet the domestic demand. Kaluga has vast 
forests, which are exploited to some extent. 
There are a number of mines producing iron 
ore and copper; phosphorite and china clay are 
also worked. The manufacturing industries are 
rapidly developing. The chief manufactures are 
paper, leather, spirits, hempseed and linseed oil, 
matches, and iron products. The commerce is 
also important and is carried on to a large 
extent through the Oka River. Pop., 1912, 
1,430,400. Capital, Kaluga. 

KALUGA. Capital of the Russian govern- 
ment of the same name, situated on the left 
bank of the Oka, 95 miles southwest of Moscow 
(Map: Russia, E 4). It has an Orthodox 
cathedral, numerous churches, a convent, and a 
theological seminary. There are extensive 
manufacturing establishments of leather, sail- 
cloth, wax candles, and hempseed and linseed 
oil. The commerce is of considerable impor- 
tance and 18 carried on mostly with St Peters- 
burg and the Baltic ports through the Oka, 
the Volga, and the Neva. Pop., 1889, 40,500, 
1905, 51,939; 1911, 64,894. During 1859-68 

the town was the residence of Shamyl when a 
political prisoner. 

KAMA, kk'ma. A river of Russia, the prin- 
cipal affluent of the Volga. It rises in the east- 
ern part of the Government of Vyatka, flows at 
first north, and then, passing into the Govern- 
ment of Perm, turns southwest and generally 
maintains that direction down to its confluence 
with the Volga, about 40 miles south of Kazan 
(Map: Russia, H 3). Its total length is 1170 
miles, and it is navigable from the mouth of the 
Visherka, 760 miles. Its principal navigable 
tributaries are the Visherka, Tchussovaya, and 
Byelaya from the left and the Vyatka from the 
right. In the spring the Kama increases to 
several times its ordinary width, flooding the 
adjacent country. The Kama is very rich in 
fish, especially salmon. It is ice-free for over 
200 days in the year. The traffic is very ex- 
tensive, the principal article of trade being 
timber. The Kama is connected by a canal with 
a tributary of the Dvina, thus forming a part 
of the great waterway connecting the Caspian 
with the White Sea. 

KAMA, or KAmABEVA, kh'm&-da'v^i. The 
Hindu Cupid, or god of love He was the son 
of Brahma, according to some Sansk-' ' ■ ■ ' 

or of Dharma, Virtue, according to 

one occasion when trying to tempt Siva, who 
was undergoing extraordinary acts of asceticism, 
Kfima was reduced to ashes by a fiashing gleam 
from the third eye of the enraged god. (See 
Siva.) This is one of the reasons why Kd.ma 
is known as “the limbless god"’ in Hindu poetry. 
His wife Rati (voluptuousness) was so grieved 
at his loss that Siva became touched by her 
sorrow and promised that Kama should be bom 
again as the son of Krishna and Rukmini. The 
child was now called Pradyumna, another name 
for Cupid. Kama is armed with a bow made 
of sugar cane; it is strung with bees, and its 
arrows, five in number, are blossoms of flowers 
which overcome the five senses. His banner is 
decorated witli a fish, and he rides on a parrot 
or a sparrow, the symbol of voluptuousness. 
Consult: Dowson, Hindu Mythology (London, 
1879); Wilkins, Umdu Mythology (ib., 1900); 


Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature (ib., 
1913). 

KAMAKUBA, kfi^ma-k^^ra (Jap., sickle 
cache, or storehouse ) . A seacoast village lu 
Japan, 12 miles south of Yokohama, in a valley 
inclosed by hills, with entrances from each 
point of the compass (Map: Japan, A 2). It 
was founded in the seventh century a.d. Yori- 
tomo, the famous general, who became Shogun 
in 1185, made it his capital, and it remained 
for nearly 400 years the political centre of 
Japan, the residence of most of the shoguns, 
and the scene of much bloodshed and unrest 
Having so often suffered by fire and civil war, 
it has little to-day to attest its bygone great- 
ness It had ceased to be a town of any im- 
portance long before lyeyasu conquered the 
Kwanto and fixed his residence at Yeddo 
(Tokyo). It is now a place of great resort for 
its natural beauties, its still large number of 
famous relics, and its Shinto and Buddhist 
shrines. One mile distant stands the famous 
bronze image of Dai-Butsu (Great Buddha), 49 
feet, 7 inches high, cast in the year 1252 A.D. 
and visited annually by thousands of tourists, 
both native and foreign. 

KAMA'LA, ka-maff&, or KAMEE'LA, ka- 
mg'la (Hind, kamila) . A medicine fairly effi- 
cient against tapeworm. It consists of the 
orange-colored powdered glands and hairs from 
the capsules of M allot us phthppinensis, a small 
tree of the order Euphorbiaceae, which grows 
wild in Abyssinia, Australia, eastern China, 
southern Arabia, and India 

KAMAL-UD-DIN ISMA'IL ISFAHANI, 
ka'mlll-vd-den es'ma-el es'fa-hu'ne (M237). A 
Persian poet He was born at Ispahan, the son 
of Jamal-ud-Din Abd-ur Razzak, himself a 
poet of some merit, and was carefully educated. 
Not only talented, but wealthy, Kamal-ud-Din 
was noted for generosity and public spirit until 
his confidence was abused by those whose bene- 
factor he had been. Ho became misanthropic, 
and, assuming the garb of a Sufi, he retired to 
a hut in the suburbs of Ispahan. Here he won 
the esteem of those by whom he was surrounded, 
and when the army of the Mongol IJktai Khan, 
the son of Genghis Khan, seized the city, the 
poor concealed their treasures in a well in the 
courtyard of Kamal-ud-Din ’s hermitage. A 
young Mongol accidentally discovered this fact, 
and, in the attempt to force the poet to give 
yet more money, Kamal-ud-Din was tortured to 
death, writing, according to tradition, a qua- 
train of expostulation on his wall with his own 
blood. He was the author of a treatise on the 
bow and of other works, but his fame rests on 
his Dlw&n (edited in lithograph at Bombay), 
which comprises eulogies of his patrons, as 
well as ghazals and quatrains Selected qua- 
trains have been translated into English verse 
by Gray and Mumford in their Hundred Love- 
Songs of Kamahud-Dtn of Ispahan (New York, 
1904). Consult Browne, Literary History of 
Persia (New York, 1906). 

KAMBALU, kam-ba'l55, KAMBALUC, 
KANBALU, CAMBALU, CAMBALECH 

(Mongol Khanhahgh, the Khan’s city). Vari- 
ous forms of the name of the capital of China 
during the Mongol or Yuen dynasty, founded 
by Kublai Khan It was captured by Genghis 
Kban in 1215; in 1264 it became the residence 
of Kublai and continued to be the capital until 
1368, when the Mongols were driven out by 
Hung-wu (q.v.). It corresponded in part to 
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that portion of Peking which is known as the 
Tatar City. It was visited and described by 
Marco Polo and other Europeans in the thir- 
teenth century and was the archiepiscopal seat 
of Friar John of Montecorvino Consult Henry 
Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither (Hakluyt 
Society, London, 1866), and Marco Polo, Travels 
(New York, 1904). 

KAMCHATKA, kam-chaPka. A peninsula 
at the eastern end of Siberia, extending in a 
southerly direction betwf'en Bering Sea and the 
Sea of Okhotsk from lat 51° N to about 60° 
N. It is about 700 miles long and varies in 
width from 70 to 250 miles (Map* Asia, S3). 
Area, 104,433 square miles. The northern part 
is an extension of the great northern lowland 
of Eurasia, the tundra. The remainder of the 
peninsula is chiefly mountainous — physically an 
extension of the Stanovoi Mountains, but of 
different origin Tin* central ridge does not ex- 
tend through the entire length of the peninsula, 
but only to about lat 57° N East of the 
central ridge is the volcanic chain. The highest 
point of the peninsula is the extinct volcano 
Itchinskaya (16,920 feet). There are known to 
exist 12 active volcanoes in Kamchatka, all east 
of the central ridge, and 26 extinct volcanoes, 
also mostly m the eastern part of the peninsula 
The highest of the active volcanoes are the 
Klutchevskaya (over 16,000 feet) and the Great 
Shivelyutch (over 10,000 feet) Tlu‘ mountains 
are clothed in snow, which gives rise to glaciers. 
The southern part of the central ridge is com- 
posed chiefly of granites, syenites, porphyries, 
and crystalline slates, while in the north Tei- 
tiary sandstone and volcanic rocks are most 
prominent The volcanic origin of the penin- 
sula IS also manifested by the numerous hot 
springs The rivers of Kamchatka mostly take 
their rise in the central chain and flow eithei 
into Bering Sea or the Sea of Okhotsk An ex- 
ception IS presented by the river Kamchatka 
(325 miles long), which flows northeast through 
a valley between the central range and the vol- 
canic chain, and then turns eastward, emptying 
into Bering Sea. While the annual average 
temperature is very low, the winters are not 
very severe. The climate of the western part of 
the peninsula is perceptibly colder than that of 
the eastern part, the difference being due to 
the floating ice and cold currents of the Sea of 
Okhotsk. The annual average temperature at 
Petropavlovsk (on the east coast in about lat. 
53° N.) 18 about 36°, ranging from about 54° 
in July to 18° in January. In the valleys of 
the interior the range is somewhat greater. The 
precipitation is very abundant, and winter lasts 
for about nine months. Kamchatka, notwith- 
standing, has a rich flora. With the exception 
of the tundras in the north, the surface is 
covered with extensive forests, both coniferous 
and deciduous. The grasses arc characterized 
by unusual height. The fauna differs somewhat 
from that of the mainland The chief wild ani- 
mals include the bear, the fox, the sable, the 
ermine, etc Along the coasts are found the 
fur seal, the walrus, and many varieties of fish. 
Of minerals, Kamchatka has native copper, iron, 
and sulphur — none of them worked. The prin- 
cipal occupations of the inhabitants are fishing 
and hunting, all attempts at agriculture having 
practically failed on account of the unfavorable 
climatic conditions. Fish is the staple of the 
peninsula. The commerce is controlled by a 
trading company, and most of the imports come 


from the Ignited States Bart(‘r trade prevails 
almost exclusively outside of Petropavlovsk, the 
capital. The population, 7270 in 1900, is com- 
posed of Kamchadales, Koryaks, Tchuktehis, 
and Russians. The Kamchadales are found in 
the central and southern parts of the peninsula 
They are about 4000 in number and speak a 
language regarded by some authorities as stand- 
ing almost by itself. Physically they belong to 
the Siberian section of the Mnngdi.m race and 
are small-statured but strongly built The Kam- 
chadales are fishermen and hunters Of the ap- 
pearance, manners, and morals of the Kamcha- 
dalcs, the earlier writers have tiansmitted no 
very pleasing record; but Erman (1833, 1871) 
and Kcnnan (1870, 1879) praise their hospital- 
ity, honesty, and good behavior . Their musical 
and dramatic talent was noted by Steller in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century Their 
native redigion was a well-marked shamanism. 
The Kamchadales are becoming more and more 
Russianized, and the ndiirion (»f most of them 
is now nominally the Orthodox Like many 
other Siberian peoyiles, they are by no means so 
near disappearance as is commonly supposed. 
The Koryaks and the Tchuktehis are found 
chiefly north of 57° and still profess shamanism 
to some extent. The Russians are found in Pe- 
tropavlovak, which has the best roadstead of 
the peninsula, Verkhne-Kamchatsk and Nizhne- 
Kamchatsk, in the valley of the Kamchatka 
Rher, and a few other settlements. The Rus- 
sians first came into Kamchatka at the end of 
the seventeenth century and founded a number 
of settlements at the beginning of v “ i ■ 
century. Consult Petermanns 7 
(Gotha, 1891); De Benyovsky, Memoirs and 
Travels, translated by Nicholson (New York, 
1893) , Hamilton, ^‘Kamchatka,*’ in Scottish Geo- 
graphical Ma(fastnc, vol. xv (Edinburgh, 1899), 
with bibliography, R. J Bush, Uetndeer, Dogs, 
and Snoivshoes (New York, 1871), George 
Kennan, Tent Life in Siberia (ib., 1910). See 
Koeiaks, Lamitts, Tcuuktcht 

KAME. The name given to low hills com- 
posed of glacial sands and gi axels arranged in 
stratified order Karnes frecjiientl} occur in the 
vicinity of the terminal moraines that mark the 
retreat of the continental ice sheets of the Pleis- 
tocene period. Tliey were formed probably by 
the streams w^hich issued from the edge of the 
ice and which deposited their burden of mud 
and sand along the ice front The subsequent 
letreat of th<* glacier has left them as more or 
less isolated hills and ridges which range from 
a few^ feet to 100 feet above the neighboring 
surface See Drift, Glacial Period. 

KAMEHAMEHA, ka-ma'h^i-ma'hA. The 
name of several kings of the Hawaiian Islands. 
— KAMEHAMEHA I, Called Nui (the Great) 
(1736-1819), was the first King of all the 
Hawaiian Islands For the details of his reign, 
see Hawaiian Islands — Kamehameha II, 
called Liholiho (1797-1824), has also been 
fully treated under Hawaiian Islands — 
Kamehameha III, called Kauikeaouli (1813- 
54), succeeded his brother Kamehameha in 1824. 
While under the influence of William Richards 
(qv.) he issued in 1840 the first written Ha- 
waiian constitution, which was replaced in 1852 
by a more perfect instrument Kamehameha 
HI was repeatedly involved in difficulties with 
foreign countries. The British Consul, Richard 
Charlton, labored persistently to secure the an- 
nexation of the islands by his country, but ulti- 
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meitely was disavowed by Great Britain. France 
also threatened the country, so that in 1851 the 
King placed his kingdom provisionally under 
the protection of the United States. — Kame- 
HAMEHA IV, called Alexandeb Liholiho (1834- 
63), ascended the throne in 1855. He was one 
of the most beloved of his dynasty. The country 
suffered during his reign on account of the im- 
possibility of concluding a treaty of reciprocity 
with the United States. During his reign the 
English language was introduced in place of 
Hawaiian in the public schools. — Kamehameha 
V, called Lot (1830-72), was the last of his 
dynasty. He was reactionary and in 1864 pro- 
mulgated a constitution of his own. Sec Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

KAMEHAMEHA, Oedbb of. An Hawaiian 
order with three classes, in honor of Kame- 
hameha I, founded in 1864 by Kamehameha V. 
Its insignia are a white enameled cross with gold 
rays surmounted by a crown. The device is E 
Hookanaka (Be a man). 

KAMEKE, ka'me-ke, Arnold Karl Geobq 
VON (1817-93). A Prussian general. He was 
born at Pasewalk, entered the army in 1834, and 
was Prussian attache at Vienna from 1850 to 
1868. He became colonel in 1861, major general 
soon after, and was chief of staff to the Second 
Army Corps in the Austrian campaign of 1866. 
During the Franco-Prussian War he fought as 
lieutenant geneial in command of the Four- 
teenth Infantry Division at Spichern and Grave- 
lotte, captured a number of fortresses, such as 
Montm<^dy and M4zi^res, and had charge of the 
engineering operations around Paris. The for- 
mer fort of Woippy near Metz was named after 
him. From 1873 to 1883 he was Minister of 
War. 

KAHEN, kk'men. A town of Germany See 
Camen. 

KAMENETZ-PODOLSK, ktl-me-iiy6ts' p6- 
ddlsk'. Capital of the Russian Government of 
Podolia, situated on a peninsula formed by the 
Smotntch, an affluent ot the Dniester, 235 miles 
northwest of Odessa (Map: Russia, C 6).. It is 
divided into two parts, one situated on an emi- 
nence and the other at the foot of the elevation. 
The city is the seat of an Orthodox and of a 
Roman Catholic bishop. The Roman Catholic 
Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul, built in 1361, 
IS surmounted by a minaret added by the Turks, 
who used the edifice as a mosque from 1672 to 
1699. To the west of the town is the once 
strongly fortified castle, surrounded with mas- 
sive castellated walls. The fortifications were 
razed in 1813. There are two theatres, an Or- 
thodox and a Roman Catholic Ihml iL'iesil semi- 
nary, a monastery, and two convents. Ihe com- 
merce and manufactures are insignificant Pop., 
1912, 49,611, of whom nearly 50 per cent were 
Jews. Kamenetz-Podolsk was one of the prin- 
cipal fortresses of Poland. In the seventeenth 
century it was for a time in the possession of 
the Turks. In 1795, after the third partition of 
Poland, the town became Russian. 

SLAMENZ, ka'mgnts. A town of the King- 
dom of Saxony, Germany, situated on the Black 
Bister, 21 miles northeast of Dresden (Map: 
Gerhiany, F 3). It has four fine churches, in- 
cluding one Wendish, a town hall with a library 
and collection of ecclesiastical antiquities, and a 
hospital dedicated to the memory of Lessing, 
who was bom here in 1729 There is also a 
cloth-makers* school. The chief products of 
Kwnenz are cloth, hats, printing machinery, ce- 


ment, pottery, and glassware. Pop., 1900, 9726; 
1910, 11,533. 

KAMERUN, ka'rae-ro5n^ or CAMBKOOH. 
A German protectorate on the west coast of Cen- 
tral Africa, bounded by Lake Chad on the north, 
French Congo on the east, French Congo and the 
Spanish Rio Mufii on the south, and the Bight of 
Biafra and Nigeria on the west (Map: Congo, 
Belgian, B 1 ) . Area 306,000 square miles. The 
narrow coastal plain, about 200 miles long, is 
flat, partly swampy in the southern part. In 
the north the land rises to 13,000 feet in the 
volcanic mountain group of Kamerun Between 
the coast region and the hinterland extends an 
elevated region from 90 to 126 miles in width, 
covered with impassable forests. The hinter- 
land, or interior, which has not been fully ex- 
plored, is a vast grass-covered plateau ranging 
in altitude from 2000 to 4000 feet and assuming 
a more mountainous character in the north to- 
wards Adamawa (q.v.), where it attains an 
altitude of some 9800 feet Tlie country is 
watered by many rivers flowing to the coast and, 
as a rule, interrupted by numerous rapids The 
chief of these rivers include the Sanaga, drain- 
ing the central part of ihe country and entering 
the ocean south of Dnala; the Kamerun, which 
flows through the mountainous region of the 
same name and is joined at its mouth by the 
Mungo and a number of other streams, the 
Njong, south of the Sanaga; and the Djah, in 
the south w(‘stern part of the colony Along the 
coast lowland much rain, mostly in two seasons 
corresponding to our winter and summer, and 
a high temperature make a .I'i- r 

especially for the foreigner 1 1 i' ■. ::: 
to the north, and the temperature, because of 
the altitude, is moderated, so that safer condi- 
tions of living exist. 

The inhabitants of the interior, especiallj* 
towards Adamawa, are well advanced in agri- 
culture. They cultivate large farms of corn, 
tobacco, manioc, yams, etc. The European plan- 
tations are confined to the coast region and 
produce chiefly cacao, tobacco, coffee, and rice. 
Only the first two products are raised in suffi- 
cient quantities for export. In 1912 there were 
about 40,000 acres in plantations, of which about 
25,000 acres were under cacao. The development 
of the colony lias so far been very slow, although 
in natural resouicc's Kamerun ranks probably 
first among German colonial possessions. One 
leason for this slow advancement is found in the 
lack of labor, and in the fact that German au- 
thority is hardly recognized beyond the coast 
region. The natives, who under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would furnish the necessary labor, 
are reluctant to work on German plantations, 
on account of the cruelty manifested by indi- 
vidual planters Another and more important 
reason is that the inhabitants of the hinterland, 
the most intelligent in the colony, are still 
tributary to the Emir of Yola, and their trade 
goes mostly to British Nigeria. The military 
forces maintained at present in the colony are 
not sufficient to establish German authority in 
the interior, and communication between the 
coast region and the interior is maintained only 
through the natives. In spite of these unfavor- 
able circumstances the trade of the colony is 
growing, although, as in most German colonies, 
the imports are increasing at a faster rate than 
the exports. The chief exports are rubber, palm 
oil and kernels, ivory, cocoa, cola nuts, and 
tobacco. The imports consist largely of textilai. 
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food products, hardware, beverages, instruments, 
machinery, etc. The exports rose from $882,017 
in 1896-97 to $5,600,000 in 1912, while the 
imports increased during the same period from 
$1,403,190 to $8,100,000. The chief seaport is 
the citjr of Duala, formerly known as Kamerun. 
The shipping amounted in 1912 to 1,733,000 tons, 
over one-half of which was carried in German 
vessels. 

The colony is under the administration of a 
Governor appointed by the crown and assisted 
by a council of three representative merchants. 
There are four districts — Duala, Victoria, Edea, 
and Kribi. The seat of the government was re- 
moved, in April, 1901, from Duala to Buea 
The military force of the colony consists of 1100 
colored troops and 100 whites. The revenue, 
chiefly from customs, is about $3,700,000, to which 
the German government adds about $1,500,000 
annually. Besides Duala and Buea, the chief 
settlements in the coast region are Victoria 
and Rio del Rey. The total length of railway 
in 1912 was 150 miles. Duala is connected 
by cable with Bonny in Nigeria and thus with 
Europe. Tlie population of the colony is esti- 
mated at 3,050,000 Tlie inhabitants of the 
coast region and forest regions belong to the 
Bantu (q.v ) race and consist of a number of 
tribes, among which tlie Dualla are pruiiiincnt. 
The Dualla are engaged m trade and agricul- 
ture and do some wood carving. The inhabit- 
ants of the interior are Sudanese, intermingled 
with Fulah. 

In July, 1884, several German merchants by 
treaty with the native chiefs of Duallaland ob- 
tained possession of that region, which they 
transferred in the same year to the German 
government. The boundary lines were fixed by 
treaties with Great Britain in 1885, 1886, and 
1893, and with France in 1885, 1894, 1901, 1902, 
1908, and 1911, Scandals in connection with 
maladministration and the oppression of natives 
were brought to light in 1906. Kamerun Avas 
invaded by a British expeditionary force during 
the Euiopean War of 1914, and several small 
towns were captured. Sec War in Europe 

Bibliography. Various articles in the Glohus 
(Brunswick, 1879 et seq. ) ; Allan, The Land of 
Duallas; L'lfe in the Cameroons (Newcastle, 
1885) ; Reichenow, Die deutsehe Kolonie Kame- 
run (2d eel, Berlin, 1885), Buchner, Kamerun 
(Leipzig, 1887) , Schwarz, Kamerun (2d ed , ib., 
1888) ; Htibler, Zur Klimatologie von Kamcnin 
(Munich, 1896) ; Dominik, Kamerun (Berlin, 
1901) 

KAMERUN, ka'me-ro5n', or CAMEROON. 
A mountain group of Africa, considered to be 
the highest elevation on the west coast of that 
continent (Map- Congo, Belgian, A 2). It is 
situated in the western part of the German Pio- 
tectorate of Kamerun, m lat. 4® to 4® 28' N. and 
long. 9® to 9® 30' E., and occupies an area of 
about 760 square miles. The mountains are of 
volcanic formation and reach, in their highest 
peak, Albertspitze or Fako, an altitude of 13,370 
feet, where snow appears. The extinct volcanoes 
number about 28. The lowest slopes are in- 
habited and are covered with dense forests of 
palms and other trees. 

KAMES, Henry Home, Lord. See Home. 

KAMIGHI, k^-me'ch^. See Screamer. 

KAMIMURA, ka'm^-moo'ra, Hikonojo, 
Baron (1849-1916) A Japanese admiral, bom 
in Satsuma. He commanded a cruiser in the 
Gbino-Japanese War of 1894-95, became vice 


admiral in 1908, and on the outbreak of the 
Russo-Japanese War received command of the 
second Japanese squadron. On Aug. 14, 1904, 
he engaged the Russian Vladivostok cruiser 
squadron off Ulsan in Korea, sank the Hunk, 
and compelled the otlier two vessels to retreat 
to Vladivostok. (See Russo-Japanese War.) 
For his services he was made Baron and was 
decorated with the Grand Cordon of the Rising 
Sun and the First Class of the Golden Kite. 
Later he was promoted to be a full admiral 
(1910), commanded the first squadron, and in 
1911 was made Supreme Military Councilor 

KAMINISTIQUIA, k^i'mt-nls-tl-ke'a. A 
Canadian river, rising southwest of Lake Nipi- 
gon, Ontario, flowing south and east into 
Thunder Bay, Lake Superior, at Fort William 
(Map: Ontario, H 8). On its course occur the 
Kakabeka Falls (qv.). The Kaministiquia and 
its tributaries formed routes from the north- 
west by which Indians brought their furs to the 
traders 

KAM^LOOPS (confluence). An incorporated 
city and the capital of Yale District, British 
Columbia, Canada, situated at the confluence of 
the north and south branclu's of the Thompson 
River, 250 miles by rail northeast of Vancouver, 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway (Map Brit- 
ish Columbia, D 4). It was founded by the 
Northwest Fur Company in 1811; it was incor- 
poiated in 1892 and is the distributing centre 
of a large grazing, mining, hunting, and sport- 
ing district. It has limiber mills, a cigar fac- 
tory, brewery, bottling plant, brickvard, cold- 
storage plant, railroad and machine shops, mu- 
nicipal water works, a fire department, park, 
and <‘hM*i lie IilJii intr plant It also contains the 
distru i cniiri and jail, the land and regis- 
tiy offices of the Dominion and Provincial gov- 
ernments, a Roman Catholic convent, an old 
men’s home, and a hospital, and is a favorite 
health resort. Points of interest in the vicinity 
are Kamloops Lake, an Indian village at the 
base of Paul’s Peak (3570 feet), and mineral 
springs. Pop., 1911, 3772 

KAMLOOPS TROUT. A variety of the 
steelhead {Salmo gairdneriy var fcamloopa) 
found m Tliompsun River, Ok.iii.iir.iii and Koote- 
nay lakes, and other waters oi southern-central 
British Columbia See Steelhead 

KAMMERSEE. See Attersee. 

KAMPANERTHAL. See Campanerthal 

KAMPEN, kilm'pcn. A town of the Nether- 
lands, Province of Overyssel, near the mouth of 
the Yssel, at the terminus of the Netherlands 
Central Railroad (Map Netherlands, D 2), 
The old fortifications have been converted into 
pleasant walks, only the ancient gateways, one 
of them dating from the fourteenth century, be- 
ing retained. The fourteenth-century church of 
St. Nicholas is regarded as one of the three 
best examples of mcdincval architecture in Hol- 
land. The Roman Catholic church of St Mary, 
built in the fourteenth century, and the town 
hall, restored in 1543, with library and art 
collection, are also notable. Among the educa- 
tional institutions are a Dutcli Reformed theo- 
logical seminary, a Gymnasium, a school of de- 
sign, and a military school. The town manu- 
factures machinery, harness, paper, and bricks, 
engages in shipbuilding, and has a good trade 
in dairy products. Steamers run daily to Am- 
sterdam, Deventer, Eiikhuizen, and Zwolle. The 
town owns Kampen Island, the revenue from 
which practically pays all expenses of govern- 
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meiit and relieves the people of taxes. Karapen 
was formerly one of the Hanseatic towns, with 
a flourishing commerce, which declined when 
sand filled up the mouth of the Yssel. Since 
the middle of the nineteenth century the river 
has been kept open by means of jetties, and 
the town is again prospering. Pop., 1900, 
19,664; 1910, 19,746. , 

XAMPEN^ kam'pen, Nikolaas GoDFKnci) 
VAN (1776-1839). A Dutch scholar and his- 
torian. He was born in Haarlem, was rearixi in 
Germany, made an extensive study of languages 
and literature, and was for a time connected 
with the editorial staff of the Lmdsche Gourant. 
In 1816 he was appointed professor of the 
German language in the University of Leyden, 
and in 1829 professor of the Dutch language 
and literature in tlie Amsterdam Athenaeum. 
He published : Geachtedems van de fransche 
heer8happ%) m Europa (1815-23) ; Beknopte ge^ 
schiedenis der letteren en ivetenschappen in de 
Nederlanden, enz (1821-26); Oeschiedems der 
N ederlanders huiten Europa (1831-.S3), and 
other works. Consult the biography by Muller 
(1840). 

KAMPP, kampf, Arthur (1864- ). A 

German portrait, historical, and genre painter. 
He was born at Aix-la-Chapelle and studied 
under Janssen at the Dusseldorf Academy At 
first regarded as the successor of Menzel in the 
field of historical painting, Kampf quickly de- 
veloped strong individuality and turned to mod- 
ern life for his material. FI is color is harmo- 
nious, but subordinate to his draftsmanship, 
which in power and surenc'ss is his best quality 
ILinh-'iL' one of the foremost portrait painters 
.n ('i-Mrur'x, he is especially known Fiy his por- 
traits of Emperor William II, a fine specimen 
of which was exhibited in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, in 1909 Among his his- 
torical compositions are- “Blessing the Volun- 
teers of 1813,” Karlsruhe Gallery; “Frc‘derick 
the Great Speaking to his Generals,” Dusseldoif 
Gallery; “A People’s Sacrifice, 1813,” Leipzig 
Museum. His other works include “Two Sis- 
ters,” Ravens Gallery, Berlin, and “Benevo- 
lence,” both exhibited at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in 1909; “Before the Chapel of Kevelaer,” 
Dresden Gallery; “Bridge Building”; mural 
paintings in the County Hall (Kreishaus) at 
Aix-la-Chapelle and in the New Royal Libiai^y 
at Berlin Professor Kampf was elected presi- 
dent of the Berlin Academy and r<*ceived great 
gold medals at Berlin, Dresden, and Barcelona. 

KAlffPF TJM BOH, kfimpf um rom, Ein 
(G er., A Struggle for Rome). The best-known 
novel by Felix Dalin (1876). 

KAMPHAXrSEN, kUmp'hou'zen, Adolf 
( 1829-1909). A German Protestant theologian, 
born at Solingen and educated at Bonn. In 
1855, as private secretary to Bunsen, he assisted 
him in his great Bibelwerk. At the same time 
he was privatdocent at Heidelberg, and in 1863 
he became professor of theology at Bonn. He 
was especially prominent in the revision of 
Luther’s version of the Bible and wrote* Daa 
Lied Moses (1862) ; Die Hagiographen des alien 
Bundes Ubersetzt (1868) ; Das Bn^h Dam el und 
die neuere Geschichtsforschung (1893) ; Die be- 
riehtigte Lutherbihel (1894); Das Verhaltnis 
des M enschenopfers zur tsraehtischen Religion 
(1896) ; The Book of Daniel, a critical edition 
of the Hebrew and Aramaic text (1896). 

yrAHP TP^IOOH (from Gk. KajuLvrit, lamp- 
tas, flexible + odhos, oulos, thick). A kind of 


floorcloth, made of india rubber and cork. Pow- 
dered cork is heated and kneaded up with the 
caoutchouc and tlien made into sheets by passing 
through cylinder rollers heated with steam. 

KAMPTZ, kfimts, Karl Albrecht Chris- 
toph Heinrich von (1769-1849). A German 
statesman, born at Schwerin, Mecklenburg. He 
began his public life in the service of his native 
state, but in 1804 accepted a position as asso- 
ciate judge at the court of Wetzlar and thence- 
forth continued in the service of Prussia He 
became widely known through the burning of his 
Code of Police Law by the students at the Wart- 
burg Festival in 1817, and in 1820 he made him- 
self universally disliked by the German Liberals 
be<*au9e of his zeal in carrying out the reaction- 
ary policy of Prussia which followed the murder 
of Kotzebue. From 1832 to 1838 he was Minis- 
ter of Justice Hi- . include* Kodex 

der Gendarmerie (l^r>;, ii number of works 
on M<‘ckl(‘nl)urg and Prussian law, including 
Civilrccht der Herzogtiimer Mecklenburg ( 1806) ; 
AktenmasHige Darstellung der preussisehen Ge- 
sctzrevisioii (1842) ; Zusammenstellung der drei 
Entumrfe des preussisehen Strafgesetzbuchs 
(1840) 

KAHTCHATKA. See Kamchatka. 

KANADA, ka-nii'da (Skt., atom eater, from 
I ana, atom 4- ady to eat) A celebrated thinker 
of ancient India, founder of tlie atomic school, 
01 Vaiseshika (from vtgesha, particularity) sys- 
tem of Tlindii philosophy His name seems 
originally to have been bestow^ed upon him as 
a nickname, but, if so, it has supplanted his real 
name. Besides this he was also dubbed Atom 
Devourer, Kai^a-bhaksha, Ka^ia-bhuj Accord- 
ing to some he was identical with the sage 
Ka6yapa, as holding the individuality of single 
spirits as distinct from the Supreme Spirit. 
Consult Macdonell, Bisiory of Sanslivit Litera- 
ture (London, 1913) See Vaiseshika. 

KANAGAWA, kil'na-ga'wa (Jap, golden 
stream). A prefectural town of Japan, on the 
Bay of Tokyo, near Yokohama (Map* Japan, 
F C). It 18 on the Tokaido, or East Sea Road, 
which connects Tokyo with Kyoto, and also on 
the railway. Pop, about 16,000. Its only im- 
portance 18 the fact that it was the official site 
of the treaty port , but, being on the great high- 
w'ay along which the great daimyos and their 
numeious armed retainers were daily passing 
(foreigners were unntK*es8arily exposed to their 
hostility and constant attacks), the Japanese 
government was much pleased when the foreign 
community moved “across the Strand” to Yoko- 
hama 

KANAKA, kfin'a-k^i or ka-nak'& (Hawaiian, 
man). A term used at first by the white sailors 
and traders to designate the natives of the 
Hawaiian Islands, and later on all Polynesian 
slaves, contract laborers, etc. Some ethnolo- 
gists (e.g, Peschel in 1874) employed the term 
to denote tlie Hawaiians, others (e.g., Quatre- 
fages and Topinard in 1870-78) spoke of the 
“Kanaka or Polynesian race,” using it in the 
widest sense. It is now m colloquial use in the 
sense of Polynesians generally; it is rarely used 
in the Pacific islands except in the French pos- 
sessions, where canacque is the common desig- 
nation of all the islanders regardless of race. 

KANANTTB, ka'nA-niior', or CANNANOBE. 
A municipal seaport and military station of the 
Malabar District, Madras, British India, 58 
miles north of Calicut (Map: India, C 7). The 
town stands at the head of a bay with an an- 
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chorage 2 miles from the shore. Once a great 
mart, Kananur has lost much of its importance. 
It manufactures cotton textiles Besides pepper, 
gram, and timber, the neighborhood produces 
immense quantities of coconuts, which are 
largely exported northward Kananur has been 
a British possession since 1783, when it was 
taken from Tippu Sultan. Pop., 1901, 27,811; 
1911, 28,957. 

KANABESE, kan'a-r^z'. The southwestern 
section of the Dravidian peoples of southern 
Hindustan. They number some 10,000,000 and 
inhabit the table-land of Mysore, a part of south- 
ern Bombay, and the Kanara countiy on the 
southeast coast north of the Malayalim They 
are one of the civilized Dravidian peoples, pos- 
sessing an alphabet dtTived from the ancient 
Hindu and a written literature, some of whose 
chief works go back to the twelfth century. 
Their language, like the Tamil and Telugu, is a 
member of the Dravidian group of tongues, and 
it serves as the vernacular of over 10,000,000 
persons. See Dravtdtans 

Bibliography. Tliere are several Kanaiese 
poetical anthologies, one was published by Kit- 
tel "“d! i.‘ h 1 1874). A sketch of the Kana- 
rese literature will b(‘ found in the introduction 
to the grammar of the language issued by Rice, 
Ndga Varmmd'ft Karndtala Bhasha-Bhiishatia 
I ' , 1884) Consult also* B L Rice, 

■ I , ^ K made Authois,” in Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety Journal, vol xv (n. s, London, 1883) , A. 
S. Mud-Bhntkal, Modern Cauatese ihammar Ex- 
planned in English (Karwai, 1800) ; Ferdinand 
Kittel, (rrammar of the Kannada Language in 
English (ib, 1903), British Museum, Depart- 
ment of Oriental Punted Books and Manu- 
scripts, Catalogue of the Kannada, Badaga, and 
Kurg Bools, compiled by L. D. Barnett (ib, 
191(j). For a lexicon, consult Ferdinand Kittel, 
Kannara-English Dieiionarg , 

and J Bucher, Kannara-Engl ' /* 

anj (lb, 1899). 

KANABIS, ka-na'ris, Konstantine (1790- 
1877) A native df the island of Ipsara, in the 
Greek \iC-ip*l.i.' distinguished for his ex- 
ploits ill The War of Independence In 

June, 1822, he blew up the Tiirkisli admiral’s 
ship in the Strait of Chios to avenge the cruel- 
ties which the Turks had perpetrated on the 
Greeks of that island In November of the same 
year he burned the Turkish adiniraPs ship in 
the harbor of Tenedos His native island of 
Ipsara having been ravaged, he took revenge 
(August, 1824) by burning a large Turkish 
frigate and some transport ships which w(‘re 
carrying troops to Samos, and thereby saved 
Samos from tlie calamity which Chios and Ip- 
sara had undergone. In 1825 he formed the bold 
design of burning the Egyptian fleet in the har- 
bor of Alexandria, where it lay ready to carry 
troops to the Peloponnesus, and only an unfa- 
vorable wind prevented his success. In 1827 he 
represented his island in the National Legisla- 
ture and later was appointed to important com- 
mands by Capo dTstria. In 1848 he was Minis- 
ter of Marine and president of the cabinet, took 
part ill the revolution of 1862, and held office 
repeatedly under the new King, Prince George 
of Denmark, his last official position being that 
of president of the cabinet and Minister of Ma- 
rine from June, 1877, till his death, on 
September 16. 

KANAUJ, kA-nouj', or KXJNNOJ. An an- 
cient city of British India, capital of the per- 


gunnah of the same name, in the District of 
Farrukhabad, 65 miles north -northwest of Luck- 
now, on the Kali Nadi, about 6 miles above its 
junction with the Ganges At present the place 
is little more than an expanse of ruins covering 
a semicircle at least 4 miles in diameter. The 
few poor people now in the city live in mud 
huts built up against the old walls. The pres- 
ent town is about 1 mile long and mile broad, 
with a ruined fort of no great antiquity. The 
most remarkable buildings are two handsome 
Mohammedan mausoleums, erected in honor of 
Bala Pir and his son about 1650 Kanauj* (for- 
merly Kanyakubja) was formerly one of the 
gieatest as well as the oldest of Indian cities, 
and Lower Bengal is said to have been Hindu- 
ized as early as the ninth century bc by five 
Brahmans from this place, from whom all th(' 
Brahmans in the Lower Provinces now claim to 
trace their descent. Until about the twelfth 
century ad it continued to be the chief city 
of India, despite its capture both by Mahmud 
of Ghazni and Muhammad of Ghuri In 1193 
it was attacked by Muizz-ud-Din Muhammad 
ibn Sam, Sultan of Delhi, and of the house of 
Ghuri, who defeated the King of Kanauj and 
overthrew his monarchy. After this the history 
of the place consists only of a succession of 
disasters 

KANAWHA (ka-nft'wa) BIVEB. A large 
rner of West Virginia Its head stream, the 
New River, is formed by the confluence of three 
streams in Ashe County, northwestern North 
Garolina, whence it flows north-northeast and 
then northwest through the western part of Vir- 
ginia, where it breaks through the Bkn* Ridge 
and Alleghanies (Map. West Virginia, C 3). 
After M'lj Gauley River in Fayette Co, 
W Va T iak«- the name of Kanawha (for- 
merly Great Kanawha), flows for about 100 
miles through a picturesque region abounding 
in coal, salt, and iron, and ]oinR the Ohio River 
at Point Pleasant, after a total course of about 
400 miles Its drainage area is 20,211 square 
miles By means of a system of movable and 
fixed dams, begun by the Legislature of Virginia 
in 1821 and continued since 1873 by the United 
States government, at a cost, up to 1913, of 
about $^5,600,000, slack -water navigation has 
been made possibh' throughout its course. 

KANAZAWA, k^t'na-zh'w^i. The capital of 
the Province of Kasra T^pan. 

KANBALU. \:i 

KAN^CHIL (East Indian name) . The small- 
est of the deeilets or chevrotains (q.v ) of the 
family Tragulidap, which inhabits the Malayan 
Islands, and especially Java, whence its name 
{Tragulus javanicus). It is less than a foot 
high, and is grf ' “ ■ reddish on the sides, 

the underparts . ■ a dark stripe running 

up the breast. It lives in the thickets of the 
jungle or rocky places. During the day it is in 
lading and displays such astuteness generally 
that the Malays have a saying, “cunning as a 
kanchil.” 

KAN'DAHAB', or CANDAHAB. The cap- 
ital of the province of the same name in Afghan- 
istan, situated in the southeastern part of the 
country, about 300 miles southwest of Kabul 
(Map Afghanistan, M 7). This, the largest 
city of Afghanistan, lies at arijai I'c.h of nearly 
3500 feet. It is well built, with straight and 
wide streets and fine buildings, surrounded by a 
strong wall with bastions and a citadel. It has 
a good water suppl3^ There are more than 176 
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inosqties and 1600 bazars. The chief products 
are silk and felt. The exports are wool, cotton, 
asafcetida, fruit, silk, and horses. In the vicin- 
ity are situated numerous gardens yielding large 
quantities of fruit. The trade is chielly with 
British India. Pop. (est.), 30,000. Kandahai 
is supposed to have been founded by Alexander 
the Great. For 13 centuries little is known of 
the place. Down to 1747, when the native rule 
was permanently established, Kandahar, with 
brief and precarious intervals of independence, 
was held in turn by Tartary, India, and Persia. 
Kandahar was occupied by the British in 1830, 
and after the fatal retreat of the army from 
Kabul in 1842 it was successfully defended by 
General Nott. It was again entered by the 
British in 1879. In the following year it was 
besieged by Ayub Khan. General Roberts per- 
formed a memorable march from Kabul and re- 
lieved the town, winch he entered on Aug. 31, 
1880. On the following day he dispersed the 
army of Ayub Khan. 

KANDAVXT, kan'da-v0(5'. One of the Fiji 
Islands (q.v ). 

KANDY, kHn'd^. A fortified town in the 
centre of Ceylon and former capital of the 
island, situated 82 miles by rail northeast of 
Colombo (Map* India, D 8). It lies around an 
artificial lake on the top of a hill and contains 
many ancient monuments, including the palace 
of the former King of Kandy, a building of 
large dimensions and a fine sample of native 
architecture, now partially occupied by the gov- 
ernment There are a number of ancient tem- 
ples, among which the finest is the Daladd Md- 
lagdwa ( the Temple of the Tooth ) , named so 
on account of the supposed tooth of Buddha 
which it contains This temple also deserves 
attention for its ancient manuscripts, written 
chiefly in Pali and Sanskrit A number of 
splendid modern buildings have been erected, 
including the Victoria Jubilee Commemoration 
Building In the vicinity are situated the fa- 
mous botanical gardens of Peradenia Pop , 
1901, 26,519, 1911, 30,148. Consult* Cave, The 
Ruined Cities of Ceylon (London, 1900); G. J. 
A Skeen, Guide to Kandy, unth Maps: A Hand- 
book of Information (Colombo, 1903) ; T. B. 
Parnatella, “'Sumptuary Laws and Social Eti- 
quette of the Kandayans,’* in Royal Asiatic 
Society, Ceylon Branch, Journal, vol xxi (ib., 
1909). 

KANE. A borough in McKean Co., Pa., 94 
miles by rail east by south of Erie, on the Penn- 
sylvania, the Baltimore and Ohio, and the Kane 
and Elk railroads (Map* Pennsylvania, 1) 3). 
It is a resort, attractive for its elevated site 
(2210 feet), healthful climate, and good hunting 
and fishing. It contains the Kane Summit Hos- 
pital. Kane has large glassworks, bottle works, 
luihber mills, and manufactures of brush han- 
dles, saws, cutlery, screen doors and windows, 
etc., and is situated in a region rich in oil and 
natural gas. Pop., 1900, 6296, 1910, 6626. 

KANE, Eosha Kent (1820-57). An Amer- 
ican Arctic explorer. He was horn in Philadel- 
phia, received an academic training in that city, 
entered the University of Virginia, but later 
pursued a course in medicine at the University 
of Pennsylvania, graduating in 1842. In July, 
1848, he was appointed an assistant surgeon 
hi the United States navy and sailed for cSina 
on the Brandywine with Caleb Cueliing, United 
States Minister. At Peking he acted as legation 
surgeon, and after an exp^ition to the Philip- 


pine Islands practiced privately in China. He 
served on the west coast of Africa in 1846-47 
and returned to the United States in time to 
take part in the Mexican War, in which he dis- 
tinguished himself. In May, 1850, he sailed for 
the Arctic Ocean with the first expedition sent 
out by Henry Grinnell (q.v.), oi New York, 
under the command of Lieut. E. J De Haven, 
in search of Sir John Franklin (qv.) The two 
ships, the Advance and the Rescue, in company 
with eight English ships searched the region 
around Lancaster Sound. On their return the 
Advance and Rescue were beset in the middle 
of Wellington Channel. They drifted 1050 miles, 
into Baffin Bay, and after eight months extri- 
cating themselves from the ice, returned to New 
York in September, 1851. With the idea that 
great results might be accomplished by a polar 
expedition scientifically planned, Kane began 
to interest others. Henry Grinnell and George 
Peabody came to his aid, and on May 30, 
1853, he sailed northward in command of the 
Advance, accompanied by Dr Isaac I. Hayes as 
surgeon. Kane sailed with a double object — to 
search for Sir John Franklin and to extend 
northward the discoveries of Inglefield (qv. ). 
He proceeded directly up Smith Sound to lat. 
78® 43' N , and he wintered in Van Rensselaer 
harbor, from which point he and Dr. Hayes 
conducted sledge expeditions, as a result of 
which much ••l'i 1 1 .’ i iil knowledge was ob- 
tained. One of these sledge journeys led to the 
discovery of the famous Humboldt glacier (79* 
12' N. ) In June, 1864, another party reached 
Cape Constitution, in lat. 80* 35' N , from which 
open water was seen. In May, 1855, the Advance 
was abandoned, and the party after a boat jour- 
ney of 1200 miles reached Upernavik, whence 
they returned to the United States with Lieu- 
tenant Harstene, U. S N, r.''*‘r*i.i'‘d '‘if a squad- 
ron sent for Kane’s rescue. Ine expedition 
resulted in adding more to the knowledge of 
the Arctic regions than any single expedition 
previously undertaken, and Dr. Kane received 
medals from Congress, the Royal G( ()trra|)h!eMl 
Society, and the Soci^t^ de Ct^ngraphii* He 
published The United States Grinnell hJsrpedition 
(1854) and The Second GnnnelJ ExpedHum 
(1856). Consult William Elder, Biography of 
Elisha Kent Ka/ne ^Philadelphia, 1857) ; also 
for domestic life, Ap ■ < ■ ; Fox, Love Life of 
Dr. Kane (New York, 1«66) , A. W. Greely, 
American Explorers and Travelers (ib , 1894). 

KANE, John Kintztng (1796-1858) An 
American jurist and politician, born in Albany. 
He graduated at Yale in 1814, studied law, and 
after 1817 practiced in Philadelphia. In poli- 
tics he was at first a Federalist, but soon” became 
a Democrat, was an ardent supporter of Jackson, 
and vigorously attacked the itnited States Bank 
He served on the commission of 1832 to settle 
French indemnities. In 1846 he was appointed 
District Judge of Pennsylvania Kane was an 
able judge, but his commitment of Passmore 
Williamson for contempt under the Fugitive 
Slave Law made him very unpopular. He was 
from 1856 until his death president of the 
American Philosophical Society. lie was the 
father of Elisha Kent Kane (q.v.). 

KANE, Paul (1819-71). A Canadian artist 
and traveler. He was born in Toronto, was 
educated at Upper Canada College, and studied 
art in the United States (1836-40), and after- 
ward in Rome, Florence, and other Italian cities 
He returned to Toronto in 1845, and then trav- 
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eled extensively in the Hudson Bay Territory 
and the Northwest, sketching and making notes 
on the physical appearance and habits of the 
various Indian tribes with whom he came in 
contact. In 1848 he returned to Canada with a 
valuable collection of Indian curiosities and 
nearly 400 sketches, from which he made many 
oil paintings. A collection of the latter was 
purchased by the Canadian government for the 
Parliament Buildings at Ottawa, and another 
collection is in a private gallery in Toronto. 
Kane embodied many of the results of his ex- 
periences and studies in the following books: 
Jnctdenis of Travel on the North-West Coast 
(1855); Notes of a Sojourn among the Half- 
breeds and Walla-Walla Inckans (1856), The 
Chinook Indians ( 1857 ) ; Wanderings of an 
Artist (1859). 

KANEKO^ kh'nA-kd, Kentaro, Viscount 
(1853- ) A Japanese statesman, bom at 

Fuknoka and educated at Harvard University, 
where he graduated in 1878. He became Secre- 
tary of the Japanese Senate (1880), private 
secretary to Marquis Ito, then premiei (1885), 
and, after traveling abroad to investigate con- 
stitutional systems. Chief Secretary of the 
House of Peers (1890). In 1891 he was sent 
to Switzerland as a delegate to the International 
Law Conference. Subsequently he was appointed 
Vice Minister (1894) and Minister (1898) of 
Agriculture and was Minister of Justice in 1900- 
01. On the outbreak of the war with Russia in 
1904 he came to the United States in an unoffi- 
cial capacity to arouse American sympathy for 
the Japanese cause In this he was eminently 
successful. To his intervention, as agent for 
Marquis Ito, was geneially ascribed the success- 
ful outcome of the peace negotiation at Ports- 
mouth in 1905 (See Russo-Japanese War; 
Komura ) Kaneko had been made Baron in 
1890, after the ^var he was created Viscount, 
was decorated with the Order of the R.-ini: 

First Class, and was appointed Priv\ C 'iii« :■ 
Harvard honored him with the degree of LL.D. 

KANEM, ka'ngm or k^i-n€m'. A former vas- 
sal state of Wadai, Sudan, occupying the terri- 
tory along the north and east shores of Lake 
Chad (Map; Africa, F 3) Its area is estimated 
at from 27,000 to 30,000 square miles. Pop, 
about 100,000, consisting of Tibbus, Kaiiembus, 
Kanuris and Arabs Tlie chief settlements are 
Mao, east of the lake, and Mgigmi, at its north- 
west end. The State of Kanem was founded in 
the ninth century, became Mohammedan 111 the 
eleventh, in the twelfth extended from the Niger 
to the Nile, reaching south beyond Lake Chad. 
It declined, and became a dependency of the 
Kingdom of Bornu (qv.). Kanem is now incor- 
porated with the French Territory of Chad, 
founded in 1900. 

KAN'GABOO'. Any one of several large 
marsupials. The name was given by Captain 
Cook, the navigator, to a big animal with a 
small head and fore limbs, but very large tail 
and hind limbs, secured by him at Endeavor 
River, on the northeast coast of Australia, in 
July, 1770. Although he distinctly says that 
‘‘kanguroo,’* as he spelled it, was the native 
name, the word is apparently unknown to any of 
the now living aboriginal tribes. It has, how- 
ever, passed into all European languages with 
very little change. When Captain Cook’s speci- 
mens reached Europe, they were first described 
as monster jerboas, but Schreber recognized the 
relationship to the opossums, and called the 


creature Didelphys giganteus. Very soon after- 
ward (1791) 8haw created a new genus for the 
species and named it Macropus, in allusion to 
the very large feet, contrasted with the small 
fore limbs (hands), and thus has arisen the 
name Macropus giganteus, which designates the 
common gray kangaroo of Australia. With the 
settlement of that continent, and the increased 
knowledge of its fauna, the name ‘‘kangaroo” 
was extended to all similar animals until at the 
present time it is the popular designation for 
several score species of mammals occurring not 
only in Australia and Tasmania, but in New 
(luinea and a number of the smaller near-by 
islands These species resemble one another so 
closely in most important characters that they 
are considered as a subfamily, the Macropodinse, 
of the family Macropodidse, the largest of the 
six families of marsupials. 

Structure. The distinguishing anatomical 
features of the kangaroos are as follows, the 

dental formula is i f, p f , m f , the 

canine teeth being generally absent; the fore- 
most upper incisors are the largest, there are 
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well-developed eyelashes, the stomach is large 
and sacculated, like the large intestine, and 
there is a laige caecum, the first toe is wanting, 
while the second and third are very small and 
included in the skin of the fourth, w^hich is very 
large and powerful, much largei than the fifth ; 
forefeet with five digits, tail long, stout, and 
hairy; head small with elongated muzzle; ears 
long and ovate, pouch well developed, conceal- 
ing tlie four teats 

Food and Habits. Kangaroos are entirely 
herbivorous and seem to replace, in the Austra- 
lian region, tlie deer and antelopes, which are 
entirely wanting there. They are naturally 
timid and inoffensive and rely on the keenness 
of tlieir senses and the rapidity of their flight 
for escape from their enemies. They often sit 
erect, supporting the body on the tripod formed 
by the tail and two hind limbs. In this position 
they are alert to see, hear, or smell, and when 
alarmed move off quickly by successive leaps, 
the force of which is derived from the powerful 
hind I5g8. Under ordinary conditions the dis- 
tance of each leap rather exceeds the total 
length of the animal, but when _ ■ ‘ full 

speed, each leap may be three or .■ . * the 
entire length, moreover, the leaps may exceed 
in height that of the animal when sitting erect. 
Most Kangaroos live in open glades and upon 
plains, but some of the smaller species are forest 
lovers, and others frequent rocky places. When 
hard pressed by d,og8, the larger species defend 
themselves by kicking or striking with the hind 
foot. The powerful claw of the fourth toe will 
cut a dog like a knife, and one blow, fairly de- 
livered, will kill the average hound. Kangaroos 
have been, and are still, so constantly hunted 
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that in manv districts they are now extermi- 
nated. In other districts they seem to be on the 
increase. They are hunted not 'only for the 
flesh, which is excellent eating, and the hides, 
which make valuable leather, but also on account 
of the damage which they do by their peculiar 
method of grazing. The big incisor teeth of the 
lower jaw clip the grass or leaves like a pair of 
shears. Thus, kangaroos nibble the grass and 
other plants much closer to the soil than sheep 
or cattle. Although not exactly gregarious, 
kangaroos are often seen in large numbers where 
satisfactory food is abundant. Under such con- 
ditions one or more of the old ones keep a 
sharp lookout for danger. 

The number of young produced at a birth is 
usually one or two, but may be three. When 
born, they are very small (an inch or less in 
length), blind, naked, and entirely unable to 
help themselves. Tliey are taken by the mother, 
with her lips, and placed in the pouch on a teat 
to which they firmly cling with the mouth, the 
windpipe being so arranged that swallowing and 
breathing do not interfere with each other. The 
young do not suck the milk, but it is pumped 
down their throats by the action of tlie muscles 
of the mother. In the pouch the young remain 
for weeks or even months, gradually increasing 
in size and assuming the adult form. As they 
mature, they occasionally leave the pouch, but 
they keep near the mother and return to her 
whenever danger threatens. At this time they 
are frequently seen with the head thrust out of 
the pouch in which they are being carried In 
captivity kangaroos are gentle and timid, cases 
are known where they have boon frightened to 
death. Unlike the opossum and other marsu- 
pials the kangaroo can be taught circus and 
other tricks. 

Species. The best-known species of kangaroo 
is the one to which reference has already been 
made, the common or gray kangaroo {Macropus 
gtganteus)^ also called boomer, forester, and old 
man. It is one of the largest species, an old 
male, when erect on his hind feet and tail, 
standing 7 feet high, but the females are only 
about two-thirds as large. The color is usually 
dull yellowish brown, paler boncalh, darker on 
the tail, but the exact shade viiiies greatly, and 
generally the pelage has a distinctly grayish 
cast. The name *‘gray*’ kangaroo di-t mgui-lies 
it from an allied slightly larger form, the great 
red kangaroo {Macropus rufus), so called be- 
cause the fur of the neck of the male is tinged 
with a carmine-like secretion. The latter species 
also diflfers from the common kangaroo in having 
the muffle entirely free from hair. There are 
numerous other species of this same genus, of 
which Macropus brunn deserves special mention. 
This species is remarkable for the fact th^t it is 
found farther north, thus nearer the equator, 
than most of the other members of the genus, 
its habitat being in the Aru Islands and Great 
Key, near New Guinea. The northernmost habi- 
tat of a Macropus is the island of New Ireland, 
northeast of New Guinea, where Macropus 
hrowni is found, while in the island of Misol, 
west of New Guinea and near the equator, there 
aocurs another kangaroo {Dorcopsts muelleri), 
representing a Papuan genus, characterized by 
small ears, large naked muffles, well-developed 
canine teeth in the upper jaw, and other pe- 
juliatities of dentition. Another Papuan genus 
)f great interest is DendrolaguSy which includes 
ie tree kangaroos (q.v ). These curious little 


kangaroos feed on bark, leaves, and fruit, and 
are found only in the forests of New Guinea. 
The hare kangaroos, found only on the grassy 
plains of Australia, form the genus Lagor- 
chestes and are small, long-limbed, short-tailed 
creatures, which make “forms” like those of the 
hare. The rock kangaroos (q.v ) or rock walla- 
bies of the genus Petrogale are also confined to 
the Australian mainland and differ very little 
from the smaller species of MaeropuSy but in- 
habit rocky regions and make their retreats in 
caves and holes. There are three species of 
kangaroo in which the tail terminates in a 
horny point, the use of which is still unknown. 
They are designated the spur-tailed kangaroos 
and constitute the genus OnychogalCy confined 
to the Australian mainland 

Remains of kangaroos are found fossil in the 
Pleistocene strata of Australia, but they are 
mostly referable either to Macropus or Petro- 
gale Some of these were larger than any of 
the now living kangaroos Three gencia are 
known which have no living representatives, and 
of these Palorchestes is notable as the largest 
knowm member of the subfamily. Consult- J. 
Gould, Monograph of the MacropodtdeVy or Fam- 
ily of Kangaroos (London, 1841); Buch, Wan- 
derings of a Naturalist (ib., 1805) ; Sir Joseph 
Banks, Journal y edited by Hooker (ib., 1890) ; 
B. Haller, “Uelicr den Giosshirnmantel des Kan- 
guruh (Makropus nifus) einc Erkltlrung fur 
das Fehlen des Balkens,” in Heidelberg Aka- 
demie derWi8sen8chaften,ASfi^^awps6ert6’/tf, Mathe- 
matisch-naturwissenschafthche Klasse (Heidel- 
berg, 1911). 

KANGAROO APPLE {Solanum aviculare), 
A plant, native of Peru, New Zealand, Australia, 
and Tasmania , in the two latter countries its 
fruit is called kangaroo apple and is used as 
food. When unripe, it is acrid and produces 
a burning sensation in the throat, but when 
fully ripe, a condition indicated by the bursting 
of the skin, it is mealy and subacid It is 
eaten raw, boiled, or baked, and is prized by the 

a w.| iir|;|i . 

KANGAROO BEAR. The koala (q.v.). 

KANGAROO GRASS {AnthisUi la cihata) . 
One of the most esteemed foddi-r grasses of Aus- 
tralia and cultivated in India It attains a 
height of 3 feet, affords abundant herbage, and 
18 much relished by cattle. The genus is allied 
to Andropogon. The awns are long and twisted 
Anthistiria gigantea, Anthistiria frondosa, and 
Anthistiria membranacca are other Australian 
species to which the name “kangaroo grass” is 
given. They are all nutritious grasses and are 
considered valuable for pasture. 

KANGAROO RABBIT. See Hake. 

KANGAROO RAT. A rat {Perodipus ordi) 
of the arid southwestern United States, with 
very long hind legs and great leaping powers. 
It is a member of the large family Heteromyidae 
and is related to the jerboas. The present 
species is yellowish buff above, blackish on the 
rump, sides of nose, spot behind each ear, band 
across the thighs, and underparts white; tail 
very long and tufted. Length of body about 4% 
inches. It is an active, restless, nocturnal little 
creature, digging intricate burrows, and storing 
up large quantities of sunflower seeds and simi- 
lar provender for winter. The name is applied 
in Australia to species of marsupials belonging 
to the genera PotorouSy Oaloprymmua, Bettongia, 
and Mpypymnus. 

K'ANG-HI, kangOiS', or K’ANG-HSI, she 
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•(lasting prosperity) (1665-1722). The second 
Emperor of tlie Ta Tsing (great pure) dynasty 
established on the throne of China by the Manchu 
Tatars, the first having been Shun-chih, his 
father. Shun-chih died in 1661, and K’ang-hi*s 
reign, according to custom, begins to be reckoned 
in the following year. Being only eight years 
old, a regent was appointed. At 14 he assumed 
the reins of government and used the power 
vested in his hands with prudence, vigor, and 
success. Before he was 20, a great rebellion 
broke out^ led by the Chinese Wu San-Kuei, and 
at one time the Emperor had left to him only 
the provinces of Chili, Honan, and Shantung 
He was finally successful, aided by the death of 
Wu San-Kuei, and also by the powerful cannon 
manufactured for the Imperial armies by the 
Jesuits He extended his dominion to Khokand, 
Badakhshan, and Tibet. He simplified the ad- 
ministration, increased the number of provinces 
to 18, and consolidated his power in every part 
of his vast dominion, and thus became more 
celebrated than almost any other modern ‘Asi- 
atic monarch Personally he was well disposed 
towards Christianity and has been made known 
to all the world The calendai was reformed 
in 1669 by the Jesuit Verbiest, and an Imperial 
census of China in 1701 gave the number of 
inhabitants as 105,000,000. He subdued many 
tribes, settled by treaty the northern frontier 
between China and Russia (1679), had the Em- 
pire surveyed by the Jesuit missionaries, and 
• ' imeroe with foreigners, the East 

i' . ■ ^ ^ having been allowed to establish 

an agency in 1677. Christianity was officially 
rerogni/t(l in 1692, but in 1698 the Pope decided 
against K’ang-hi, as to whether Chinese Chris- 
tians might continue ancestor worship. This 
angered IC’ang-hi, and in 1716 an edict ban- 
ished all missionaries who disagreed with him. 
He was a great patron of both literature and 
art. Many large and important works were 
brought out under his own personal supervision. 
These included the great Imperial Dictionary of 
Chinese with a vocabulary of over 40,000 char- 
acters; a concordance to all literature, known as 
the Pet-W^n-Yun-Fooy in 110 thick volumes, 
two great encyclopcedias, one of which, the Ku- 
kin Too Shu-Tseih-Chingy printed from movaldc 
copper type, is in 6020 volumes. Under his 
patronage and encouragement art flourished and 
attained a vigor and perfection that has never 
been approached since. His posthumous or 
temple nan Tj Hwang-ti. Consult 

R^musat, ^ ■, / 'if - .m asiatiques (Paris, 

1829), and Giles, China and the Manchus (Cam- 
bridge, 1912), 

KANG-KAO. See Cancao. 

K'ANG-WA, kang'wa', K^ANG-WHA, or 
K’ANG-HOA (Jap., river flower). An island 
lying at the mouth of the Han River in Korea 
and very important as guarding the water ap- 
proach to the capital, Seoul For ages it was 
the place of refuge for the court during the 
many invasions of the country. Modern meth- 
ods of warfare have made the Island less valu- 
able as a stronghold. As long as Korea was 
independent, the archives of the government, 
in duplicate, were kept at the island in a forti- 
fied monastery by Buddhist monks who were 
subsidized and acted as a sort of clerical militia. 

In October, 1866, the ci^ of K’ang-wa was 
stormed and looted by the French under Admiral 
Eoze in revenge for the execution some months 
previously of nine French Jesuit missiqnaries in 
VoL. XIIL~~-7 


Seoul* The French marines attempting to 
storm the monastery, which was defend^ by 
6000 Koreans, were driven back with great loss. 
In 1871 Admiral John Rodgers, with a United 
States squadron, having had his survey boats 
fired upon, landed a force of 759 men under 
command of Winfield Scott Schley (q.v.), which 
attacked and captured the five forts. On Sept. 
19, 1875, the Koreans fired upon some Japanese 
marines, mistaking them for French and Ameri- 
cans. The next day the Japanese stormed the 
fort, and soon after Kuroda (q<v.) with a squad- 
ron of warships arrived oflf the island, and with 
Inouye (q.v.) secured the treaty by which the 
two nations entered into relations of peace and 
commerce The island is rich in ancient monu- 
ments and very interesting bo the student. On 
the headland above the forts stormed by the 
Americans the Koreans have erected tablets to 
the memory of their compatriots. Consult. 
Trollope, in the Transactions of the Korean Asi- 
atic Society (Yokohama, 1901); Hamilton, /fa- 
red (New York, 1907) ; W. E. Griffis, Corea, the 
Hermit Nation (ib., 1911). 

K’AiNG YU-WEI, kiing yM'-wa' (c.l858- 
). A Chinese scholar and reformer, born in 
Canton. He became a Chin-shih (doctor of lit- 
erature), the highest in China, and was the 
author of a new commentary on the Chinese 
classics He came under the influence of 
the missionaries and made himself acquainted 
through their books with the history and philos- 
ophy of Western nations and became the leader 
of the party of Reform. He had a large follow- 
ing among students in several provinces, who 
called him the Modern Sage. A book he wrote 
on modern Japan brought him to the attention 
of the Emperor Kwang-hsti. He was received 
in audience and immediately became the chief 
adviser to the Emperor and the guiding spirit 
of the reform movement of 1898. But K’ang 
and the Empeior attempted too much in the way 
of reform. The plot to seize and imprison the 
Emperor Dowager Tzu-hsi, which was necessary 
for the success uf their plans, completely failed. 
Tzu-hsi gained the ascendancy and practically 
deposed the Emperor. A furious reaction set 
in against all reformers, many of whom were 
imprisoned or beheaded. K’ang, forewarned in 
time, managed to escape and fled to Hongkong, 
p..!' and elsewhere. While in exile, he 
j- 'Hud 1 !■ Pao Huang Hwei (empire reform 
association), which aimed at reforming China 
along modern lines. This association spread to 
England and America, where it was visited and 
advised by its founder. K’ang played a promi- 
nent part in the revolution of 1911 which over- 
threw the Manchus, and he became one of the 
noted men of the new China. 

KANTITZ, ka'nits, Felix Philipp ( 1829- 
1904). An Hungarian ethnologist and archfie- 
ologist, born at Budapest and educated at Vi- 
enna. He traveled through Germany, Belgium, 
France, and Italy, and after a trip to the South 
Slavic countries gave himself up almost entirely 
to the art and ethnology of Albania, Herze- 
govina, Se:ma, and Bulgaria. His more im- 
portant writings are* Die rbmiscken Fnnde m 
Serhien (1861); Serhiens hyzantinische Monu- 
mente (1862); Reise m SUdserhien and Nord- 
bulgarien (1868); Serbien (1868); Donau-Bul- 
garien und der Balkan (3d ed., 1882) ; Katechis- 
mus der OmammUk (6th ed., 1826) ; Khmische 
Studien in Serbian (1892). 

KAinTZ^ k&^nTts, Hans Wilhelm Alexan- 
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1D«B, Count von (1841-1913). A German poli- 
tician, born at Mednicken. He studied law at 
Heidelberg’ and Berlin and became a member of 
the Priipsian Lower House in 1885 and of the 
German Reichstag in 1889. He became best 
known as a defender of protective tariffs and 
of agt it ii1Hii.l1 interests and as the author of 
the I /I -'Ml// KamtZf a paternal measure enjoin- 
ing on the government the purchase and sale 
of all imported cereals. Tnis bill came up 
once in 1894 and thrice in 1895 and was de- 
feated by heavy pluralities He wrote: Aphorts- 
men tiher OetreidezoUe (1879), Die preusst- 
sohen Ostprovinzen und die ZoUreform (1880) , 
Die Featsetzunff von Mindeatpreiaen fur daa aua- 
Inndtaohe Geticide (4th ed., 1895). 

KAHIZSA, kiVn^-zhO, Nagy (big). A royal 
free town of Hungary, situated on the Kanizsn 
River, in the County of Zala, 130 miles by 
rail southwest of Budapest (Map: Hungaiy, 
E 3). It has a Piarist and a Franciscan clois- 
.ter, a trade seliool, and a higher Gymnasium. 
Ihcre are a uuinlier of important distilleries. 
The town has a considerable trade in agricul- 
tuial products and live stock. Pop., 1900, 
23,978; 1910, 20,524, mostly Catholic Magyars 

KANIZSA, 6 (old). A grand commune in 
the County of Bdes-Bodrog, Hungary, situated 
on the right bank of the Theiss, about 15 miles 
south-southeast of Szegedin (Map: Hungary, 
G 3), Tobacco, wlieat, and millet are rais^ 
evtcmsively in the vicinity. Stock raising and 
shipping are other occupations Pop., 1900, IG,- 
532, 1910, 17,018, mostly Catholic Magj^ars. 

KANKAKEE, kfln'k5-ke'. One of the two 
livers wdiose junction in Grundy Co, TIL, forms 
the Hlinuis River (Map. Illinois, K 3, and Indi- 
ana). It rises m English Lake, Staike Comity, 
north Indiana, and tiows west-southwest to near 
the city of Kankakee, 111 , wher,e it turns north- 
west, loiniiig tile Dos Plaines River (qv ) to 
form th(‘ Mlinoi-*. 8ee Tiocnty-aecond Annual 
Heport of the State Geologist of Indiana, 1898, 
pp. 55—65. 

KANKAKEE. A city and *the county seat 
of Kankakee Co., Ill , on the Kankakee River, 
54 miles south of Cliicago, on the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis, the Illinois 
Central, and the Chicago, Indiana, and South- 
ern railroads (Map- Illinois, J 3) The river, 
broad and deep at this point, furnishes excellent 
water power, which is used for MMimfaciiir mg 
purposes, as well as for generating electricity 
for city lighting and tlie operation of street 
railways. It is spanned by a line bridge at this 
point. Some of the most important manufac- 
tures are plows, buggies, furniture, sewing ma- 
chines, and iron beds. There are also carnage 
and wagon factories, grain elevators, stone 
quarries, a brewery, household funiishings and 
oniament works, brick and tile works, and es- 
tablishments producing foundry and machine- 
shop products, wire, flour, mattresses, cigars, 
hosiery, pianos, etc. Kankakee has also con- 
siderable commercial importance as a distribut- 
ing centre. The Kankakee State Hospital for 
the Insane, accommodating more than 3000 pa- 
tients, is situated here Othen* line sHuetures 
are the arcade, opera house, public library, 
high school, county jail, courthouse, St Jo- 
seph’s Seminary (founded in 1860), emergency 
conservatory of music, and Y M. C. A. 
building. Electric and Riverview parks aie the 
two principal pleasure grounds. At Bourbon - 
nais Grove, a suburb 3 miles distant, is St. Via- 


tor College, founded in 1868, with about 300 
students, one of the most prominent Roman 
Catholic divinity schools in the West. Settled 
in 1853, Kankakee was incorporated in the 
following year The government, as provided 
by the charter of 1892, revised in 1895, is vested 
in a mayor, chosen every two years, and a uni- 
cameral council, which elects boards of health 
and of local improvements and the customary 
administrative officials. Pop., 1900, 13,595; 1910, 
13,986; 1914 (U. S. est.), 14,150. 

KANNEGIESSEK, kftn'ne-g^'sSr, Karl 
Friedrich Ludwig (1781-1861). A German 
author, translator, and critic He was born at 
Wendemark, was educated at Halle, and taught 
from 1807 to 1643. He translated Beaumont 
and Fletcher (1808), the Divina Commedia (5th 
ed, 1873), Dante's lyrics (2d ed., 1842), and 
many others, ranging from Horace’s Odes, 
Anacreon, and Sappho to Chaucer, Byron, and 
Scott, also the Beliand He wTote lyrics and 
dramas and was famed as an exegete of Goethe, 
a selection from whose Ivrical verse he edited 
(1835) wnth valuable notes 

KANO, ktt'n6 The name of a province and 
its capital in the Kingdom of Sokoto, now a 
part of the British Northern ni West 

Afiica The district lies betw"e« ii i' • \ l'- r and 
Bornii. In 1905 the District ot Kataguin was 
incorporated with the proMiicc Area, about 
31,000 square miles. It is rich in tropical 
fruits and is perhaps the most pleasing part of 
equatorial Africa There arc about 2,250,000 
iiihabitants— Fuians, Kansas, and slaves. Kano, 
the capital, lies 230 miles east-southeast of the 
city of Sokoto (Map Africa, E 3). It is sur- 
lounded by walls 40 feet thick and contains the 
palace of the Emir It is an important trading 
point, being visited by merchants from the 
nortliern countries of Africa and even from 
Arabia. Here is manufactured most of the 
leather markt'ted as morocco. A blue cotton 
material made by the natives is a prominent 
article of export. Sandals, shoes, weapons, 
grain, leather goods, indigo, cola nuts, saltpetre, 
ivorj% and ostrich feathers are the staples of 
trade Pop., about 100,000 

KANPTJB. See Cawnpore. 

KANSA, kdn'sA See Kaw^ 

KAN'SAS, kfin'zas (fiom the Kansas Indians, 
called by thcmsidves 7\anzc\ a w^ord said to refer 
to the Avind*; popularly known as tlio Sunflower 
State) One of the north central States of the 
United States. It lies exactly in the centre of 
the country, lietween long. 94® 37' and 102® W , 
its north and south boundaries are formed, re- 
spectively, by the fortieth and the thirty-seventh 
parallel. The State is bounded on the north by 
Nebraska, on the east by Missouri, on the 
south by Oklahoma, and on tlie w-est by Colo- 
rado. It lias the form of a parallelogram with 
straight sides, except at the northeast corner, 
whioli is cut off by the Missouri River Its 
dimensions are 408 nuh‘s from east to west and 
208 miles from north to south; its area is 82,158 
square miles, giving it the thirteenth j-Ruk in 
size among the States of the Union. 

Topography. Kansas reflects two great re- 
gional influences. The first of these, and tlie 
greater, is that of the eentral prairies of the 
United States. The second is that of the frontal 
plain of the Rocky Mountains. Its surface rises 
gradually from an altitude of 750 feet in the 
extreme eastern part to about 4000 feet on the 
west boundary. The average altitude is about 
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region are wide belts of limestone of various 
shades somewhat loosely textured and easily 
wrought, while excellent sandstones are yielded 
by the Dakota group of the Cretaceous forma- 
tion and by a large portion of the Tertiary senes 
in the west. 

Mining. The two principal mineral products 
of Kansas are fuels — coal and natural gas — 
these constituting nearly 45 per cent of the 
value of minerals produced. The coal-producing 
area is entirely in the eastern part, and the two 
leading counties in its production, Cherokee and 
Crawford, which have more than 90 per cent of 
the total, are in the extreme southeast The 
production of coal in 1913 was 7,202,210 tons, 
valued at $12,036,292. There was a small in- 
crease in production in 1914. In 1913 a total of 
12,479 men were employed in the coal mines. 
The development of tne natural-gas lesources is 
largely part of the history of the decade 1900- 
10, for, although some gas was produced as early 
as 1886, it did not assume any importance until 
1901, when the value amounted to about $660,000. 
The production in 1913 was 22,884,547,000 cubic 
feet, valued at $3,288,394, which was less than 
half of the value of the gas produced in 1909, 
the year of maximum production. Since 1909 
the production of natural gas declined at ap- 
proximately the same ratio it increased. The 
principal counties in the production of natural 
gas are Montgomery and Wilson The oil fields 
of Kansas are a part of the Kansas-Oklahoma 
fields, which in turn form a part of the great 
mid-continent field. The production of petro- 
leum has shown a marked falling off The 
maximum was reached in 1904, and the pro- 
duction continued to be laige m 1905-07. In 
1904 it amounted to 4,250,779 barrels. In 1913 
the production amounted to 3,375,000 barrels, 
valued at $2,248,283, an increase of 49 per cent 
in quantity and 105 per cent in value over 
that of the preceding year. The production in 
1914 showed a slight increase. Having been de- 
veloped on the supposition of an abundant 
supply of gas, the decline of the production of 
the cement and zinc industries has somewhat 
followed that of the fuel. The year of maximum 
production of cement was 1910, when the output 
of Portland cement amounted to 5,655,808 bar- 
rels, valued at $5,359,408. The production of 
Portland cement m 1913 amounted to 3,291,818 
barrels, valued at $3,286,$61. A small amount 
of natural cement is also made. Clay products 
are of great importance, but these also declined 
in 1911-12 on account of the decreased produc- 
tion of gas. In 1913 the value of the clay prod- 
ueftB, exclusive of pottery, was $1,919,910. The 
principal product from the clay-burniiig kilns 
is vitrified brick, in the production of which 
Kansas ranks fourth. "Jlie value of the re- 
coverable metallic content of zinc ores in 1913 
was $1,129,856 and amounted to 10,088 tons. 
Other important mineral industries are salt 
mining and evaporating, stone quarrying, and 
the mining and calcining of gypsum. In the 
production of salt Kansas ranks fourth, and in 
zinc sixth. The less important mineral products 
are lead, lime, mineral waters, pumice, sand and 
gravel, sand-lime brick, sulphuric acid from zinc 
smelting, and zinc and lead pigments. The 
total value of mineral products in 1913 was 
$27^12,663. 

Agriculture. The principal soil is a brown 
silty loam, well adapted to the production of 
general farm crops. In tlie eastern half of 
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Kansas the rainfall is sufficient for the ma- 
turing of all crops, the normal annual precipi- 
tation ranging from 25 to 35 inches. In tne 
western half the normal annual precipitation 
ranges from 15 to 25 inches and is sufficient to 
produce a good growth of grass on the ranges 
and to mature grain crops under intensive cul- 
tivation Irrigation is practiced in the stream 
valleys of the western part, chiefly along the 
Arkansas River for 75 miles east from the 
Colorado line. 

Of the land area, 82.9 per cent w^as in farms 
in 1909 Out of a total approximate land area 
in 1910 of 52,335,360 acres, the land in farms 
constituted 43,384,799 acres The improved land 
in farms in 1910 was 29,904,067 acres, and the 
average number of acies per farm 244. The per- 
centage of land in farms has risen from 3 4 in 
1860 to 82.9 in 1910. The total value of farm 
property, including land, buildings, implements, 
and machinery, domestic animals, poultry, and 
bees, was $2,039,389,910 in 1910. 

In avciage size the Kansas farm increased 
from 171 acres in 1860 to 244 acres in 1910. 
A decrease occurred between 1860 and 1870, but 
since that time the increase has been continuous, 
averaging almost 2.5 acres per year. Oi the 
total number of farms in 1910 (177,841), 112,443 
w^eie operated by owners and managers and 
65,398 by tenants In 1880, 16 3 per cent of 
the fams were operated by tenants. This pro- 
portion has shown continuous and rapid increase 
during the following decade, and in 1909 about 
37 out of every 100 farms were thus operated 
Of the 177,841 farm operators m 1910, 150,346 
w’ere native whites, and 25,804 were foreign- 
born whites Germans >vere by far the most 
numerous of the foreign-born white farmers. 

The following table shows the acreage, pro- 
duction, and value of the principal crops in 
1914, as estimated by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture* 


CROP 

! 

Acreage 

Prod bu. 

Value 

Corn 

5,850,000 

108,225,000 

$68,182,000 

Oats 

1,760,000 

58,960,000 

24,763,000 

Wheat 

8,600.000 

177,200,000 

168,340,000 

Bariev 

240,000 

5,880,000 

2,764,000 

Rye .. 

50,000 

1,000,000 

800,000 

Hav 

1,6,50,000 

♦2,492,000 

18,441,000 

Potatoes 

72,000 

4,464,000 

8,437,000 


* Tons 


Of the several hay and forage crops, wild, 
salt, or prairie grasses rank first in acreage, 
n‘]H(‘M*nting in this respwt more than two-fifths 
of the total for all hay and forage crops. Alfalfa 
comes next, with about one-fourth of the total 
acreage of hay and forage 

Vcjjciahle** f(*rin an important agricultural iii- 
duhir^ In 19' *9 the total acreage of potatoes and 
1 - 132,665, and their value 
*1 I \ 1 ! ■'■•g potatoes and sweet pota- 
toes and yams, the acK'age of vegetables was 
48,757 and their value noo The growing 

of sugar beets is conducted on a considerable 
scale. The h( Fence planted to this product in 
1909 was ■>“">1 , the product 50,736 tons, and the 
value $256,262. Of sorghum cane there were 
grown 60,821 tons, from which 260,680 gallons of 
sirup, valiK'd at $112,374, were made. The or- 
chard fruits grown in 1909 amounted to 1,447,849 
bushels, valued at $944,631 The most important 
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iti quantity and value were apples; tlie produc- 
tion amounted to 1,366,438 bushels, valued at 
$807,866. There were produced also in that 
year 6,317,684 pounds of grapes, valued at 
$184,673 Of small fruits there were grown 
5,477,274 quarts, valued at $454,200. The most 
important of these in quantity and value were 
blackberries and dewberries, and, second, straw- 
berries. i 

Live Stock and Dairy Products. Western 
Kansas is an important dairying and stock- 
•aisiTiL' K The insufficient rainfall renders 

I'lO cull .V , 11 , on of cereals uncertain, and the 
greater part of the area is divided into ranges 
for the growing of cattle. The great number of 
cattle used by the slaughtering jnants in Kansas 
City creates an enormous demand, which stimu- 
lates to a largo extent the cattle industry in 
the State. On Jan J, 1015, the numbei and 
value of live stock were estimated by the United 
States Department as follo^\s cattle, other than 
milch cows, 1,708,000, valued at $75,140,000, 
milch cows, 726,000, valued at $46,101,000, 
sheep, 316,000, valmMi at $1,548,000, swine, 
2,650,000, valued at $26,826,000; horses, 1,132,- 
000, valued at $105,276,000; mules, 233,000, val- 
ued at $23,766,000. The total numbei of fowls 
of all kinds in 1910 was 15,736,0.38, valued at 
$7,377,469 The dairy cows on the farms on 
April 15, 1910, numbered 736,107 The milk 
produced in 1909 amounted to 172,742,707 gal- 
lons, from which butter .irn- s •' to 29,647,881 
pounds and valued at rn '• .* o**,; was made 
The total value of milk, cream, and butter fat 
sold and butter and cheese made in 1009 was 
$13,001,739. 

Manufactures. Kansas is essentially an agri- 
cultural State, and the manufacturing indus- 
tries have been largely the outgrowtli of its 
extensive agricultural resources, while in re- 
cent years they have been further stimulated 
by the development of rich zinc and coal mines 
and by the discovery of oil and gas. In 1909 
the total value of manufactures was $325,104,000 
The growth has been rapid, owing chiefly to 
-’.I (!*.■_' and meat packing and the prod- 

ucts oi flour mills and gristmills. Other manu- 
facturing industries, however, show consider- 
able growth. In 1909 Kansas ranked fourteenth, 
having advanced from thirty-first place in 1859. 
Only a small percentage of the total population 
is engaged in manufactures. In 1909 the value 
of products per capita was $192. The accom- 
panying table gives a comparative summary of 
manufactures in 1909, compared with 1904. Only- 
those products valued at nlore than $500,000 
are included in this table. 

The slaughtering and meat-packing industries 
include wholesale slaughtering and meat-packing 
establishments and those engaged in the manu- 
facture of sausage, but not the numerous retail 
butcher shops, which slaughter a large number 
of animals. They include the manufacture of 
many bv-products In 1909 the 8tate reported 
12.1 per cent of the total value of «.ljmLditcriiiL^ 
and meat-packing products of the United States 
and in this respect is surpassed only by Illinois 
The importance of the industry is indicated by 
the fact that in 1909 it gave employment to 24 
per cent of the average number of wage earners 
and reported products whose value represented 
60.9 per cent oi the total value of products of all 
the rnunufacliiring industries 

The flour-mill and gristmill industry is second 
in importance. Kansas is one of the leading 
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wheat-growing States and ranks third in the 
value of flour mill and gristmill products. 

The industries connected with the smelting 
and refining of zinc since 1889 have been due 
largely to the discovery of gas and oil and also 
of Goal in the same locality as the zinc ore. In 
1889 there were only four establishments de- 
voted to this industry, with products valued at 
$964,000. 

An industry d(-ci\in" special mention is the 
manufacture of glass. The development of this 
18 due directly to the discovery of large quanti- 
ties of natural gas. Starting later than 1900, 
the industry had grown so that in 1909 the 
State ranked eighth in the value of its glass 
products Kansas is one of the few States en- 
gaged in the production of salt and in 1909 
ranked fourth in the value of this product. 
Neaily one-tenth of the value of the salt prod- 
ucts of the United States in 1909 was produced 
in Kansas 

The total number of wage earners in 1909 
was 44,215, 40,838 male and 3377 female. The 
wage earners under 16 years of age numbered 
235, of whom 195 were males For nearly half 
the wage earners m the State in 1909 the usual 
hours of labor were 60 a week. 

The most important manufacturing cities are 
Kansas Citv, Wichita, Topeka, Leavenworth, 
Atchison, Pittsburg, Fort Scott, and Lawrence. 
Kansas Chty is the leading manufacturing city, 
with products valued at 50 5 per cent of the 
total in the State in 1909 Wichita ranks sec- 
ond and Topeka third 

Transportation. Kansas has admirable 
traiispoitation facilities The State is so situ- 
ated geographically that it is traversed by 
sev(‘ral important railways which connect the 
industrial centres of the Mississippi valley with 
points in the West and Southwest The Missouri 
River on the northeast boundary is the only 
navigable river. In former years the State suf- 
fered gieatly from a lack of railway connection 
with the Gulf ports, but this has been remedied 
The total mileage operated by railways in 1914 
was 12.344 The longest mileage was that of 
the Ateliison, Topeka, and Santa Fe, 3890. The 
Missouri Pacific Railway Company had 2868 
miles of track; the Chicago, Rock Island, and 
Pacific, 1491; the St. Louis and San Francisco, 
903, and the Missoiiri, Kansas, and Texas, 684. 
The Public Utilities Commission has general 
charge of railway rates There were, in 1912, 21 
companies operating electric railways, and there 
were 493 miles of single track of such railways. 

Banking. The banking business was greatly 
affected from 1885 to 1891 by the \vave of specu- 
lation which swept over the West. Among the 
chief assets of the vState banks were heavy loans 
on overvalued real estate. These banks were 
unrestricted in their activity by any control 
With the panic of 1893 there ensued a general 
foreclosure of mortgages, and dozens of banks 
suspended. The first comprehensive banking law 
was passed in 1891, when the office of bank com- 
missioner was created The present banking law 
was passed in 1897. It contains stringent provi- 
visions in regard to investments, overdrafts, 
liability of shareholders and directors, and cash 
reserve These and other regulations have placed 
the Btate banks upon a solid foundation, and 
they share the confidence of the people equally 
witn the national banks Private banks cannot 
be established and only two are now in existence, 
and they conform to the State law. There is 
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COMPARATIVE SUMMARY FOR 1909 AND 1904 

THB STATE— ALL INDUSTRIES COMBINED AND SELECTED INDUSTRIES 


INDUSTRY 

Cen- 

sus 

Num- ■ 
ber of 
estab- 
hsh 
ments 

PERSONS BN- 
OAQED IN 
INDUSTRY 

Capital 

Wages 

Cost of 
mate- 
rials 

Value 

of 

prod- 

ucts 

Value 

added 

by 

manu- 

fac- 

ture 

• 

Total 

Wage 

earn- 

ers 

(aver- 

age 

num- 

ber) 

Expressed in thousands 

All industries 

1909 

3,435 

54,649 

44,215 

$166,090 

$25,904 

$258,884 

$325,104 

$66,220 

1904 

2,475 

42.057 

35,570 

88,680 

18,883 

156,510 

198.245 

41,736 


1899 

2,299 


27,119 

69.458 

12,802 

120,738 

164,009 

33,271 

Artificial stone. . 

1909 

207 

584 

307 

413 

162 

297 

688 

391 

1904 

23 

87 

40 

63 

18 

25 

56 

31 

Bread and other bakery products 

1909 

435 

1,488 

900 

1,306 

483 

1,989 

3,433 

1,444 

1904 

268 

974 

626 

752 

304 

1,005 

1,862 

857 

Bnok and tile 

1909 

55 

1,978 

1,819 

' 3,930 

911 

531 

2,336 

1,805 

1904 

65 

1.974 

1,800 

3,473 

841 

444 

1,907 

1,463 

Butter, cheese, and condensed milk 

1909 

60 

668 

348 

1,776 

211 

4,951 

6,071 

1,120 

1904 

90 

604 

414 

1,993 

188 

3,266 

3,946 

690 

Carnages and wagons and materials 

1909 

1904 

40 

38 

322 

279 

246 

214 

1 439 

324 

134 

106 

245 

117 

530 

321 

285 

204 

Cars and general shop construction 

1909 

23 

8,319 

7,686 

9,607 

5,178 

6,219 

11,193 

5,974 

and repairs by steam-railroad 00 m- 
pames. 

Cement 

1904 

23 

6;449 

6,196 

3,042 

3,930 

7,241 

11,621 

4,280 

1909 

12 

2.3G5 

2,143 

16,387 

1,359 

1,560 

4,082 

3,126 

1904 

4 

776 

714 

3,610 

402 

419 

1,476 

1,056 

Clothing, men’s, including shirts 

1909 

16 

480 

408 

364 

118 

332 

629 

297 

1904 

9 

264 

232 

219 

67 

240 

400 

160 

Cooperage and wooden goods, not 

1909 

12 

185 

162 

385 

78 

333 

504 

171 

elk‘whcrc specified. 

1904 

12 

240 

207 

278 

95 

373 

536 

163 

Copper, tin, and sheet-iron products 

1909 

76 

348 

222 

381 

151 

412 

749 

337 

1904 

20 

140 

96 

120 

60 

126 

263 

137 

Flour-mill and gristmill products 

1909 

r>oi 

3,778 

2,360 

22,741 

1,448 

60,439 

68,476 

8,037 

1904 

354 

2,713 

1,831 

13,817 

1,024 

36,895 

42,034 

5,139 

Foundry and machine-shop products 

190‘) 

137 

2,605 

2,110 

6,791 

1,343 

3,034 

5,919 

2,885 

1904 

IK) 

1,820 

1..567 

2,866 

920 

1,614 

3,489 

1,875 

Furniture and refrigerators 

1909 

17 

415 

357 

527 

215 

236 

616 

380 

1904 

12 

298 

265 

306 

111 

181 

426 

245 

Glass 1 

1909 

23 

1,611 

1,435 

1,769 

986 

672 

2,037 

1,365 

1904 

9 

745 

718 

591 

447 

366 

959 

604 

i 

Ice, manufactured 

1909 

86 

789 

593 

4,209 

380 

342 

1,460 

1,118 

1904 

44 

337 

237 

1,373 

146 

141 

586 

444 

Leather goods 

1909 

74 

493 

339 

1,105 

204 

821 

1,387 

566 

1904 

24 

301 

235 

628 

124 

393 

729 

336 

Lumber and timber products 

1909 

73 

1,160 

982 

2,159 

540 

2,072 

3.244 

1,172 

/ 

1904 

39 

866 

747 

1,180 

369 

1,053 

1,828 

775 

Marble and stone Mvork 

1909 

82 

477 

288 

535 

184 

385 

! 954 

669 

1904 

26 

309 

233 

308 

126 

156 

494 

338 

Paint and varnish 

1909 

() 

127 

104 

848 

56 

415 

580 

165 


1904 

3 

15 

11 

28 

5 

36 

60 

24 

Patent medicines and compounds and 
druggists’ preparations. 

1909 

39 

159 

63 

348 

34 

245 

619 

374 

1904 

31 

108 

56 

157 

19 

71 

286 

215 

Printing and publishing 

1909 

798 

4,903 

3,232 

6,053 

1.650 

2,290 

7,009 

4,719 

1904 

724 

3,744 

2,476 

3,577 

1,092 

1,065 

4,139 

3,084 

Salt 

1909 

10 

505 

451 

2,644 

188 

619 

1,106 

587 

1904 

U) 

566 

526 

1,636 

230 

534 

1,123 

589 

Slaughtering and meat packing 

1909 

35 

12,266 

10,591 

37,869 

5,862 

147,646 

165,361 

17,716 

1904 

22 

10,394 

9,392 

25,332 

4,836 

86,146 

96,376 

11,280 

Smelting and refining, sine 

3909 

12 

1,968 

1,821 

9,057 

1,136 

8,877 

10,867 

1,980 

1904 

13 

2,648 

2,607 

10,903 

1,570 

8,449 

10,999 

2,550 

Tobaiioo manufactures 

1909 

141 

601 

416 

383 

180 

262 

682 

420 

1904 

172 

823 

604 

612 

238 

341 

910 

569 
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a law guaranteeing bank deposits, the (dera- 
tion of which has been satisfactory. There 
were, in 1914, 212 national banks, with a capital 
of $12,367,500 and individual d(»po 9 its amount- 
ing to $85,205,893. There were 945 State banks, 
with a capital of $19,390,300 and deposits sub- 
ject to check amounting to $118,208,207. There 
were m the same year eight trust companies, 
with a capital of $900,000. The incorporation 
of saving^ banks is authorized by the law, but 
practically none exist, as all commercial banks 
operate savings departments. 

Government. The present constitution went 
into .operation on Jan. 29, 1861. Amendments 
to the constitution may be proposed in either 
legislative House and must receive a two-thirds 
vote of all the members elected to each House 
They must then be submitted to the electors of 
the State and be approved by a majority of tlie 
electors voting When more than one amend- 
ment shall be submitted at the same time, they 
shall be so submitted as to enable the electors 
to vote on each amendment separately, and not 
more than three amendments shall be submitted 
at the same election. Two-thirds of the members 
elected to each branch of the Legislature con- 
curring, propositions for calling a constitutional 
convention shall be submitted to the electors at 
large, and, if agreed to by a majority, the 
Legislature shall provide for the same at the 
next session. 

Legislative — The legislative power is vested 
in a House of Representatives and a Senate 
The nimiber of Representatives and Senators is 
regulated by law, but must never exceed 125 
Representatives and 40 Senators The House of 
Representatives consists of one member for each 
county in which at least 250 legal votes were 
cast at the next preceding general election 
Sessions of the Legislature are held once in two 
years, bc'ginning on the second Tuesday of Janu- 
ary of each alternate year, ■ dth 

the session of 1877 Members ■ ' of 

Representatives are elected for two years and 
members of the Senate for four years 

Ecpeciitwe. — The (*xecutive department consists 
of a Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of 
State, Auditor, Treasurer, Attorney-General, and 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who hold 
office for two years. The supreme executive 
powei of the State la vested in the Governor. The 
Lieutenant Governor is President of the Senate 

Judiciary — The judicial power of the State 
is vested in a supreme court, district courts, 
probate courts, justices of the peace, and such 
other courts inferior to the supreme court as 
•may be provided by law. Th(^ supreme court 
consists of seven justices, who are eliosen by the 
electors at large for terms of six years, and 
who are privileged to sit in two divisions Three 
justices constitute a quorum in each division, 
and the concurrence of three are necessary for a 
decision The justice who is senior in a con- 
tinuous term of service is chief justice The 
State is divided into five judicial districts, in 
each of which there is elected a district ludge 
He holds office for four years. There is in each 
county a probate court, the judge of which holds 
office for two years. Two lustices of the peace 
are elected in each township with a term of 
office of two y(iars. 

Suffrage and Elections. — A constitutional 
amendment adopted Nov. 5, 1912, provided that 
“the rights of citizens of the State of Kansas 
to vote and hold office shall not be abridged on 


account of sex ” Every person ovei* 21 years 
of age who is a citizen of the United States or 
of foreign birth who has declared intention of 
bi*(omini; ii citizen conformably to the laws of 
the I Hit (I I States, is a qualified voter if a 
resident in the State six months, and in the 
township or ward 30 days next preceding the 
election. A primary law passed in 1908 pro- 
vided for the nomination of United States Sen- 
ators and for candidates to elective offices, either 
by a primary or by independent nominations as 
proviiled by existing statutes. Tliis law also 
made provision for the date on which primaries 
shall be held, these varying with the cities of 
the different classes and the various forms of 
gov(*rnment. Elections for State officers are held 
on even-numbered years and for municipal ofli- 
cers on odd years A separate ofllcial primary 
ticket for each political party is printed anil 
provided for use at each voting precinct. The 
person receiving the greatest number of votes 
at a primary is a candidate of that party, for 
any office other than that of United States Sen- 
ator, at the next ensuing election The candi- 
dates for United States Senator receiving the 
highest number of votes in the greatest number 
of representative and senatorial districts of the 
State are declared by the State? Board of Can- 
vassers the nominees of their respective politi- 
cal parties for that office. The act designates 
the composition of the party council, the day of 
its meetings, and its duties. 

Local atid Municipal Government — Cities are 
divided into three classics accoiding to popula- 
tion, viz., first class, over 15,000; second class, 
under 15,000 and ovei 2000; tliird class, not ev- 
c(‘('ding 2000. By law the larger citi(?a having 
the commission form of go\(M niTK'nt have five 
commissioners and the smaller only three. Each 
commissioner is under bond to protect the city 
from financial loss through incompetence, neg- 
lect, or dishonesty. The commission-governed 
cities have in most cases the usual features of 
initiative, referendum, and recall Cities have 
the power to vote for a commission form of 
government, and, at the end of 1914, 40 cities 
in the State had so voted The largest of these 
were Coffeyville, Fort Scott, Hutchinson, Inde- 
pendence, Kansas City, Lawrence, Leavenworth, 
Parsons, Pittsburg, Topeka, and Wichita (qq.v.) . 

Miscellaneous, Constitutional, and Statutory 
Provisions — Corporations can only be createci 
under gcineral laws, but all such laws may be 
appeal(?d or amended. Contributions to politi- 
cal campaigns by corporations are prohibited, 
and newspapers are prohibited from printing 
campaign literature unless over the signature 
of at least two officers of the > n < in 
niittee. A child-labor law limits "• 
of employment for children under 14 years of 
age, and the hours of work for persons under 
10 years of age. The sale of cigarettes and the 
use of tobacco by minors in any form are pro- 
hibited. In 1911 the Legislature passed a work- 
men’s compensation act and an employers’ lia- 
bility act applicable to railroad corporations. 
Desertion by a husband or parent is punishable 
by a maximum penalty of two years of hard 
labor in a reformatory or penitentiary A Law 
passed in 1909 modified the prohibition amend- 
ment to the constitution of 1880 by prohibiting 
the sale of intoxicating Inpiois for any us^ 
whatever except saoramcmtal ]mrposes. The 
same Legislature enacted a law against white* 
slave traffic ^ 





, S^ifx^nca. A large public debt waa created 
between 1861 and 1871, owing chiedy to the ex- 
traordinary war expenses and also to the diffi- 
culty of collecting taxes. This debt in 1865 
amounted to $517,000 and in 1870 to $1,403,000. 
In the latter year a movement began for the 
reduction of expenditures and the increase of 
taxation, and from that date the financial con- 
dition of tlie State was improved. Beginning in 
1880, the State adopted the policy of purchasing 
its bonds for the various permanent funds so 
as to r^uce its net indebtedness. The State’s 
steady increase of population, with the decline 
in the amount of the debt less sinking-fund 
assets, has reduced the debt per capita very ma- 
terially. In 1880 the total debt of the State was 
$1,182,000, and in 1912 it amounted to only 
$370,000 The receipts from all sources for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, amounted to 
$8,471,318, and the disbursements to $8,025,250. 
At the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1913, there was jn the treasury a balance of 
$1,735,278. The receipts include the direct 
State tax, receipts on account of payment of 
bonds and interest due the several State school 
funds, fees of State offices, insurance-fund re- 
ceipts, fees of all State charitable and educa- 
tional institutions, ^ United States aid to the 
State agricultural college, and miscellaneous fees. 

Militia. The organized militia of the State 
includes the first brigade of infantry, compris- 
ing first and second infantry, first provisional 
company of infantry and second provisional 
company of infantry, a battery of field artillery, 
a company signal troops, and a detachment of 
sanitary troops. There were, in 1913, 1694 en- 
listed men and 130 officers enrolled in the 
militia. Males of militia age, from 18 to 44 
years, in 1910, numbered 370,227. 

Population. The population by decades 
from 1860 has been as follows: 1860, 107,206; 
1870, 364,399; 1880, 996,096; 1890, 1,428,108; 
1900, 1,470,495; 1910, 1,690,949, The estimated 
population on July 1, 1914, was 1,784,807- In 
1890 the State ranked tenth in population, but 
in 1910 had dropped to twenty-second. The 
population per square mile in 1910 was 20.7. 
By far the greater proportion of the population 
consists of native- white persons (1,270,057 in 
1910). The native whites of foreign or mixed 
parentage numbered 292,105, and the foreign- 
born whites 135,190, The largest number of 
foreign-born whites were natives of Germany, 
34,506. From Russia came 15,311, from Sweden 
13,309, from Austria 12,094, and from England 
11,256. Those living in towns of 2500 or more 
numbered 493,790 in 1910. The rural population 
in 1910 numbered 1,107,159. Tlie population 
was in 1910 divided by sex into 885,912 males 
and 805,037 females. The males of voting age 
numbered 508,529. The smallness of the in- 
crease in the population in each decade from 
1890 is due largely to the emigration of set- 
tlers to what was at that time the adjoining 
territory of Oklahoma and to Indian Territory. 
Tliere was a Jarge improvement from 1880 
to 1890 as a result of the “boom’' which occurred 
in the entire trans-Missouri region in the latter 
part of the decade. As Kansas is centrally 
situated and one of the last of the Mississippi 
valley States to be settled, the population is 
more representative of every part of the country 
than that of most of the other Western States. 

condition was especially accentuated in 
the early period of settlement due to the slaveiy 


struggle — ^both the North and the South having 
attempted to secure control of the field. (See 
MiBtory,) Owing to the dryness of its soil and 
climate, the western third of the State is very 
sparsely inhabited. There are no large centres 
of population, and the percentage of urban 
population as noted above is consequently small. 
Kansas City and Wichita are the only places 
which in 1910 had a population of 50,000 or 
over. The population of Kansas City in 1910 
was 82,331 and of Wichita 52,450. Topeka, the 
capital, had a population of 43,684. The other 
larger cities and 1910 populations are Leaven- 
worth, 19,363; Atchison, 16,429; Hutchinson, 
16,364; Pittsburg, 14,755; CoflFeyville, 12,687; 
Parsons, 12,463; Lawrence, 12,374; Independ- 
ence, 10,480; Fort Scott, 10,463. 

Education. The State from its earliest settle- 
ment has been one of the most progressive in 
its educational policy. Although there is a 
great preponderance of rural population and a 
consequently serious problem to meet, the per- 
centage of illiteracy is small. In 1910, of a total 
population 10 years or over of 1,322,562, 2.2 
per cent were illiterate. Only four other States 
— Iowa, Nebraska, Oregon, and Washington — 
had in 1010 a lower percentage of illiteracy. 
Among native-born whites the illiterates in 1910 
numbered only 0 8 per cent of a total popula- 
tion of 10 years or over. Among foreign-born 
whites the percentage was 10.5 per cent, and 
among negroes it was 12 per cent (in 1900, 22.3 
per cent). 

According to the thirteenth census the school 
population in 1910 (ages 6 to 20) was 516,156. 
Of these an average of 363,695 attended schools. 
Out of the school population, 388,371 were na- 
tive-born whites, 99,790 of foreign or mixed 
parentage, 10,321 foreign-born whites, and 10,- 
047 negroes. According to the report of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction the 
total school population in 1912 was 610,273. 
The total enrollment in that year was 396,064, 
and the average daily attendance 298,128. The 
number of male teachers employed in 1912 was 
2639; female teachers numbered 11,404. The 
average montITly salaries of teachers in rural 
schools was $52.11 and in graded schools $67.25. 
The average length of the school term was 31 
weeks. The total expenditure for school pur- 
poses in 1912 was $11,158,255. 

The progress and development of high schools 
have been remarkable. From 1907 to 1912 the 
number of high schools increased 100 per cent, 
the enrollment increased 100 per cent, and the 
teaching force increased 120 per cent. The 
courses in these high schools have been broad-* 
ened and liberalized with a view to conserving 
the interests of that great majority of pupils 
whose formal training ends with the nigh school, 
piere were, in 1912, 189 high schools maintain- 
ing normal training courses and 96 high schools 
offering courses in agriculture and domestic 
science. In addition to this, many schools offer 
commercial courses. The establishment of town- 
ship hi^h schools has been undertaken. The 
courses in these schools have in view rural con- 
ditions and rural needs. In recent years there 
has been a decided awakening among the people 
of the State as to the needs of the rural school. 
The Legislature of 1911 passed several important 
measures looking to the improvement of these 
schools. In 1911, 124 new rural school buildings 
were erected, and, in 1912, 142. In 1913 there 
were 83 consolidated schools, representing 200 
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orignMil diifcricts of the ordinary tj^-pe, and in 
52 of these schools work of high-school grade 
was conducted. 

There are State normal schools at Emporia, 
Hays, and Pittsburg. The latter is a manual- 
training normal school. Other State institu- 
tions include the University of Kansas at Law- 
^rence, the Kansas State A^'Mcultural College at 
Manhattan, School for the Blind at Kansas City, 
School for the Deaf at Olathe. These institu- 
tions are under the control of a State board of 
administration created by the Legislature of 
1913. The private institutions for higher educa- 
tion include Baker University at Baldwin, Beth- 
any College at Lindsliorg, Campbell College at 
Holton, the College of Emporia at 
Cooper College at '‘if Tairmount College at 
Wichita, Friends I at Wichita, High- 

land College at Highland, Kansas Wesleyan Uni- 
versity at Salma, McPherson College at McPher- 
son, Midland College at Atchison, Ottawa 
University at Ottawa, Southwestern College at 
Winfield, Washburn College at Topeka, and 
Western University at Qumdaro. 

Charities and Corrections. Charitable in- 
stitutions are under the supervision of a State 
board of control, and the penal institutions are 
controlled and supervised by a State board of 
corrections. They include the Topeka State 
Hospital, the Osawatomie State Hospital, the 
Lamed State Hospital, the State Hospital for 
Epileptics at Parsons, the State Tuberculosis 
Hospital at Norton, the State Home for Feeble- 
Minded at Winfield, and the State Orphans’ 
Home at Atchison. Tlie penal institutions in- 
clude the State Penitentiary at Lansing, the 
Industrial Reformatory for Young Men at 
Hutchinson, the Boys’ Industrial School at To- 
peka, and the Girls’ Industrial School at Beloit. 
There are two patriotic institutions, the State 
Soldiers’ Home at Fort Dodge and the Mother 
Bickerdyke Home Annex at Ellsworth. There 
are also a large number of private institutions 
engaged wholly or partly in charitable work, 
receiving aid by appropriation These institu- 
tions are all under the supervision of a State 
board of control. In 1911 a board of penal in4 
stitutions replaced the directors of the peniten- 
tiary and managers of the Kansas industrial 
reformatory (’onvicts of the State are em- 
ployed in building public roads, and it is un- 
lawful for convicts to work for private citizens. 

Beligion. The Methodists are the largest re- 
ligious body in the State, having more than twice 
the membership of any other Protestant denom- 
ination. Among the large number of other sects 
represented, the most important are the Roman 
Catholics, Baptists, Presbyterians, Disciples of 
Christ, Lutherans, Congregationalists, and 
Friends. 

History. Among the Indian tribes wlio lived 
within the present boundaries of Kansas were 
the Shawneea, the Osages, the Omahas, and, of 
later arrivals, the Kickapoos and the Illinois. 
In 1541 a small force of Spaniards and Indians 
under Coronado traversed the region from south- 
west to northeast, but no results followed this 
expedition. The country remained unexplored 
till 1719, when it was visited by Frenchmen 
from Louisiana In 1803 the greater portion of 
what is now Kansas passed into the possession 
of the United States as a part of the Louisiana 
Purchase ; the southwestern section of the "State 
was ceded by Texas to the Federal government 
in 1850. The region was explored by Lewis and 


Clark in 1804, Lieutenant Pike in 1806-07, sbnd 
Lieutenant Long in 1819. Fort Leavenworth 
was erected in 1827, and four years later the 
Baptists founded a nussion to the Shawnees 
near the Missouri River. Emigrant trains on 
the way to California crossed the region as early 
as 1844; and the army of General Kearney, in- 
tended for the invasion of Mexico, set out from 
Fort Leavenworth in 1846. In 1854 the popu- 
lation was estimated at 700. The region formed 
a part of the Territory of Missouri till 1821, re- 
maining unorganized from that year till 1854- 
When it was proposed to (ugaii:/** the Territories 
of Kansas and Nebraska (see Kansas -Nebraska 
Bill), the supporters of slavery incorporated in 
the act of organization a declaration repealing 
the Missouri Compromise of 1820, and leaving 
the question of slavery to be decided by the in- 
habitants of the Territory in framing their con- 
stitution. The Act, passed in May, 1854, thus 
removed the barrier to the extension of slavery 
which had been created by Congress 34 years 
previously, and to the maintenance of which dur- 
ing all tliat period both the Northern and South- 
ern portions of the Union had held themselves 
to be “forever” bound. The plea by which it was 
sought to justify this aet was that the Com- 
promise of 1850, which had been adopted by 
Congress as a final settlement of all the differ- 
ences respecting slavery whicli then existed, op- 
erated as a virtual repeal of the Missouri re- 
striction. 

Before the bill had passed through Congress, 
immigrants from Missouri and Arkansas and 
from the Northern States entered Kansas, and 
the struggle fur its possession began. On June 
10 a proslavery meeting declared slavery ex- 
istent in the Territory. In September immi- 
grants from Missouri and Arkansas founded 
Leavenworth and Atchison, while colonists from 
New England sent out by the Massachusetts 
Emigrant Aid Society settled before the end of 
that year at Lawrence, Topeka, Osawatomie, 
and other towns. On October 7 A H. Reeder, 
appointed Federal Governor of the Territory, 
aniv«»d in Kansas In the same month a force 
of Missourians made an unsuccessful attempt 
to drive the antislavcry men from Lawrence. 
On Nov. 29, 1854, at an election held for the 
choice of a Territorial delegate to Congress, 
armed bodies of men from Missouri took posses- 
sion of the polls and cast 1700 votes out of a 
total of 2843. On March 30, 1855, an attempt 
was made to elect a Territorial Legislature, and 
again the Missourians appeared in large num- 
bers and elected proslavery delegates from every 
district. The number of proslavery votes was 
5427 out of a total of 6218, though it was well 
known that the number of legal voters in tlie 
Territory was less than 3000. Governor Reeder 
set aside the returns from six of the districts 
and ordered new elections, which resulted in the 
choice of Free State delegates The first Terri- 
torial Legislature assembled at Pawnee, July 2, 
1855. The Proala very party had a majority in 
this body and expelled the members who had 
been chosen at the second election ordered by 
the Governor. The statutes of Missouri were 
adopted in the main. Acts were passed making 
it a capital offense to assist slaves » in escaping 
either to or from the Territory, and felony to 
circulate antislavery publications or to deny 
the right to hold slaves , also i cquiring all voters 
to swear to support the Fugitive Slave Law. In 
July Governor Reeder broke off a,ll relations 
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witli the Legislature and became an active par- 
tisan of the Free State party. He was suc- 
ceeded, on July 31, by Wilson Shannon, who 
in t^rn gave way to John W. Geary in Septem- 
ber, 1866. The Free State men, meanwhile, 
refused to acknowledge the legality of the Terri- 
torial government, and initial a movement for 
establishing a Stat*' government without an en- 
abling act on the pait of Congress. A conven- 
tion of Free State men met at Topeka, Oct. 23, 
1865, and adopted a State constitution prohibit- 
ing slavery after July 4, 1857, but excluding 
negroes from the State. An election was held 
Decjcmber 15, and the constitution was accepted. 
The Proslavery party, however, abstained from 
participation. An election for State officers and 
a Legislature under this constitution was held 
Jan. 15, 1856, and Charles Robinson was chosen 
Governor. It was the obiect of the Free State 
party to avoid armed hostilities with the pro- 
slavery government of the Territory, so as not 
to come into conflict with the United States 
authorities. Tlie attempt, however, of the Ter- 
ritorial sheriff to seize a prisoner at Lawrence 
resulted in liis being shot. The leaders of the 
Free State men were thereupon indicted for 
treason and imprisoned, and on May 21 a mob 
of proslavery men sack(‘d the town of Lawrence. 
The massacre of five men on Pottawatomie 
Oeek by tlohn Brown and his sons, on May 23, 
J856, marked the beginning of civil war, which 
continued through the month of June till the 
United States troops suppressed the combatants. 
On July 4, 1856, the Free State Legislature met 
at Topeka, but was dispersed by the Federal 
forces. A second attempt on the part of the 
1 « iin‘ to convene at Topeka, Jan. 6, 1857, 
led to the arrest of its members. Gov. Robert 
J Walker, who had replaced Governor Geary 
in March, 1867, succeeded in making terms with 
the Free State men, who abandoned the Topeka 
constitution and agreed to take part in the elec- 
tion for a Territorial legislature in October, 
1867. The Free State party triumphed at the 
polls ; but the Proslavery party had in the mean- 
while summoned a convention which, on Nov 7, 
1857, adopted the Lecompton Constitution (q.v ), 
guaranteeing the possession of all slave prop- 
erty alrtiady in Kansas, and submitted to the 
electors (December 21) that clause only which 
legalized slavery for all time. The provision 
was accepted by the Proslavery party, the Free 
State men diilsiiirijf to' vote, but when the IjC- 
compton i nii-i '.('itiim as a whole was submitted 
to the people, .Ian, 4, 1858, it was decisively re- 
jected and defeated indirectly, .for the second 
time, on August 2, at an election ordered by 
('Ongress on the so-called English Bill, a com- 
promise measure Tmiiiigration from the North 
in the meanwhile had made the Free State men 
overwhelmingly preponderant. In the same elec- 
tion in which the Lecompton Constitution was 
rejected for the first time, they succeeded in 
capturing the Territorial government. On July 
5, 1869, a constitutional convention met at 
Wyandotte and adopted a constitution prohibit- 
ing slavery (July 27 ) * This was ratified October 
4 by a vote of 10,421 to 5530. On November 8 
delegates to Congress and members of the Terri- 
torial Legislature were chosen, and on Jan. 29, 
1861, Kansas was admitted into the Union. 

In the Civil War Kansas sent into the field a 
larger number of soldiers, in proportion to its 
population, than any other State. The eastern 
part of the State lay exposed to tiie incursions 


of Confederates from Missouri. On Aug. 21, 
1863, QuantrelPs guerrillas raided the town of 
Lawrence and killed a large number of the 
inhabitants. The cessation of war was followed 
immediately by a great influx of immigrants. 
Railway development began in 1868, and by 1872 
there were more than 2000 miles of railway 
track in operation. Between 1878 and 1880, 
widespread excitement and dissatisfaction among 
the negroes of the South led to the migration 
of 40,000 of their number to Kansas Prohibi- 
tion became an important question in politics 
after 1880; the movement encountered great op- 
position in the ‘ ■ ' but by 1890 the prin- 

ciple was well establisned in the State, though 
in the lg.rge cities the antiliquor laws were not 
zealously enforced. The influence of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance (q.v.) after 1888 brought the 
State into conflict with the railway companies 
and led to the passing of antitrust laws in 1889 
and 1897. 

In politics Kansas has belonged for the most 
part to the Republicans, who failed to carry the 
State in only three elections from the Civil War 
to 1896, In 1882 the Democrats won on an anti- 
prohibition platform, and in 1892 and 1896 the 
People’s party and Democrats, in fusion, elected 
their ticket In the winter of 1893 the Repub- 
licans and the Populists each proceeded to or- 
ganize an independent Legislature. The dispute 
\\ as terminated by the intervention of the militia 
and the courts. The struggle of independent 
piodueers and the oil trust for the possession of 
the Kansas oil field led, in 1904-05, to a con- 
gressional investigation of the pu‘vailing com- 
meicial conditions. At the same time the State 
Legislature declared the Standard pipe lines 
common carriers, fixed maximum railway charges 
for transporting oil, and voted to establish a 
State oil refinery, which was later declared un- 
constitutional. 

p*,, -I, found in Kansas prolific soil, and 

the growtn oi this party was facilitated by the 
passage of the new primary law which went into 
effect in 1908. In the primaries of that yeai 
W. R Stubbs and Joseph L Bristow, Insurgent 
Republican candidates for the nomination to the 
offices of Governor and United States Senator 
respectively, were suec(*ssful ' i • lajorities 
Tn the election on Nov 3, received 

197,298 votes; Bryan, 161,086; Debs, Socialist, 
12,420 Mr. Stubbs was elected Governor by a 
plurality of nearly 35,000. A Republican Legis- 
lature was chosen which elected Mr. Bristow to 
the United States Senate. The Insurgents con- 
tinued to gain in strength, and in the primaries 
of 1910 Governor Stubbs was renominate^!, and 
the results in other offices showed almost univer- 
sal success for this faction. They were equally 
successful in the election following, and Gover- 
nor Stubbs was reelected by a majority of 16,000 
votes. The election for municipal offices held in 
1911 was noteworthy on account of the large 
number of Socialists chosen. They elected the 
mayor in Girard and a number of officers in 
Fort Scott. In this year two Democrats were 
chosen to succeed Republican Representatives 
who had died. At the election on Nov. 6, 1912, 
the Democrats carried the State for President. 
The vote was as follows; Wilson, 143,663; Roose- 
velt, 120,210; Taft, 74,845; Debs, 26,779. For 
Governor, Hodges, Democrat, received 167,540; 
Capper, Republican, 167,611; and the Socialist 
candidate, 24,804. The Legislature was returned 
Democratic The gubernatorial contest was the 
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oloBest in the record of the State, an official 
count being necessary before determination could 
be reached. Judge William H. Thompson, Demo- 
crat, was chosen United States Senator by the 
new Legislature. In 1914 the Republicans re- 
gained a large pait of their strength In the 
November election Artbui Capper, Republican, 
defeated Governor Hodges, while the Progressive 
vote fell off nearly 40,000. Charles (Mitis, who 
had defeated Senator Bristow for the Republi- 
can nomination for the Senate, was elected for 
the term lugiimm;: March 4, 1915. This was 
the fiist eh cl loll »•! the State in which women 
participated The following is a list of the 
Governors and the parties to which they 
belonged 
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Andrew H Reeder 1854-65 

Wilson Shannon 1856-56 

John W. Geary 1856-57 

Roberta Walker 1867-58 

James W Denver 1858 

Samuel Medary 18.58-60 

Frederick P Stanton 1800-61 
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Charles Robinson 
Thomas Carney 
Samuel J Crawford 
James M. Harvey 
Thomas A Osborn 
George T Anthony 
John P St John 
George W Glick 
John A. Martin 
Lyman U Humphrey 
Lorenzo D Le welling 
Edmund N Morrill 
John W Leedy 
William E Stanley 
W J Bailey 
Edward W Hoch 
Walter R Stubbs 
George H Hodges 
Arthur Capper 


Republican 
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PopMli-«i-Deii oe at 
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1861-63 

1863-65 

1865-69 

1869-73 

1873-77 

1877-79 

1879-83 

1883-85 

1885-89 

1889-93 

1893-95 

189,5-97 

1897-99 

1899-1903 

1903-05 

1905-09 

1909-13 

1913-15 

1915- 
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KANSAS, University of. A State institu- 
tion for higher education at Lawrence, Kans., 
founded in 1866. The student body of the uni- 
versity has increased greatly in recent years. 
In 1896 it had about 630 students. This num- 
ber had increased in 1914 to over 2400. It is 
the only institution in Kansas which concerns 
itself with practically nothing leas than higher 
education of the college or university type. The 
university was organized m 1864 and ojiened in 
1866. It has departments of engineeiing, music, 
law, pharmacy, and a preparatory department. 
There is also a school of medicine. Tlie univer- 
sity 18 supported entirely by the State Since 
1913 the university has done a large amount of 
public-aerviee work for the State. It gives the 
time of one full professor to the Public Utili- 
ties CommisBion; the time of one man to the 
State Board of Ilealtli, in connection with water 
supply and sewage disfiosal; the time of one 
full professor to the development of State fish 
hatcheries, to the State Board of Health the 
time of three men in drug laboratories, two in 
the food laboratories, two men in the water- 
analysis laboratory, and the greater part of the 
time of one man to pathological work for the 
State*. The university and the high schools of 
the State form jiractieally one system. The 
faculty nimibers about 200. It has an endow- 
ment of about $150,000 and an annual appro- 
priation of about $500,000. The library con- 
tains about 85,000 volumes. The president in 
3914 was Flank Strong, LL D. 

KANSAS CITY. The largest city in Kan- 
sas and the eounty seat of Wyandotte C'ounty, 
situated on both sides of the Kansas River, at 
its conduenee with the Missouri, opposite and 
adjoining Kansas City, Mo. (Map- Kansas, H 
4). It IS on the Chicago Great Western, the 
Missouri Pacific, and the Union Pacific rail- 
roads, and on two interurban electric lines 
which furnish freight and passenger service for 
a large traffic. The city covers an are*a of 17 
square miles and is built on bluffs, plateaus, and 
river bottoms It is noted for its large stock- 
yards, slaugliterhouses, and . , • » ’ •!.' plant 
and, with the exception of 1 ■ u'- "■ most 

important live-stock market in tlie United Stato.s. 
It has also important gram and flour interests, 
the railroad and mill elevators on the Kansas 
side having a gram capacity of 8,965,000 bushels , 
and there are railroad-car and nuiehme shops 
and extensive manufactories of soap, fiour, bar- 
leK, boxes, structural steel, railroad iron, car 
wheels, scales, foundry products, etc. The man- 
ufacturing mteiests represent a production 
valued at $175,000,000 annually, with a capi- 
tal investment of $45,000,000, and give em- 
ployment to some 15,000 persons. 

The Kansas River, from the bed of which an 
(‘iiornious amount of high-grade building sand 
18 produced, is spanned here by 14 railroad, 
vehicle, and street-car bridges. There are 20 
parks and playgrounds, comprising an area of 
250 acres Of these, City Park is a remarkably 
beautiful natural park of 100 acres. In the 
business district, adjoining the well-known Wy- 
andotte Indian Cemetery, is Huron Park, in 
the centre of which is situated the Carnegie 
library. Thirty miles of boulevards have been 
planned. More than one-third of these were 
developed in 1914, and provisions made to carry 
on the work under a definite annual expendi- 
ture. Kansas City is the neat of the Kansas 
City University (Methodist Episcopal), opened 
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in 1S06, Western University (colored), and the 
State Institution for the Blind. There are two 
large hospitals and other smaller ones, three 
fine high schools, and more than 40 grade and 
parochial schools. The city^s income in 1913 
was $3,480,000, while its payments amounted 
to $3,268,000, the chief items of expense being* 
education, $394,000; police department, $82,- 
000; fire department, $130,000; and water-supply 
system, $74,000. The city owns the water works, 
which represent an investment of $2,000,000, 
and the electric-light plant. The municipality 
adopted the commission form of government in 
1909. Kansas City was chartered m 1880, when 
the former municipalities of Armourdale, Kan- 
sas City, Wyandotte, and Armstrong were con- 
solidated under the piesent name. The oldest 
of these cities was Wyandotte, settled by the 
Wyandotte Indians in 1843. White settlers 
came soon after, and in 1858 it received a town 
charter. The following year it was incorporated 
as a city. The place was the scene of consider- 
able agitation during the Kansas -Nebraska 
trouble, the convention which drew up the Kan- 
sas constitution having met here in July, 1859. 
Pop, 1890. 38,316; 1900, 51,418; 1910, 82,331, 
including 10,344 persons of foieign birth and 
9286 negroes; 1914 (U S. est ), 94,271. 

KANSAS CITY. An importanjt railroad 
centre in Jackson Co., Mo., at the junction of 
the Missouri and Kansas riveis, on the Mis- 
souri-Kansas boundary line, 235 miles direct 
and 280 miles by rail west by north of St. Louis, 
on the Chicago and Alton, Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fe, Burlington Route, Chicago Great 
Western, Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St Paul, Kansas City 
Southern, Missouri, Kansas, and Texas, Missouri 
Pacific, Union Pacific, St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco, and Wabash railroads (Map Missouri, 
B 2). Within the city these roads form the 
Kansas City Terminal Railway Company, which 
operates a Belt Line some 30 miles in length 
and which furnishes intercommunication among 
them. The company is just comjileting a com- 
prehensive system of freight and 
mmals which will cost upward c * , , ■ 

A part of the plan includes the new Union 
Station, to be used in common by all of the 
roads and which will cost $6,500,000. Hus 
is one of the largest union stations in Amer- 
ica. TVo other roads — the Kansas City, Mexico, 
and Orient and the Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
Gulf — are built to within a short distance of, 
and are planned to enter, the city To facili- 
tate railroad transit three great bridges have 
been constructed across the Missouri River, and 
another one has been authorized (1914) by 
Congress. Railroad facilities are supplemented 
by transportation on the Missouri River from 
Kansas City to 8t. Louis by the Kansas City- 
Mifisouri River Na\ iga! ion Company. This com- 
pany is owned by the citizens at large, its cash 
capital of $1,200,000 having been raised by 
popular subscription. It operates a regular 
service of steamers and steel nonsinkable fire- 
proof barges and provides water transportation 
to the sea via tne Missouri and Mississippi 
rivers to New Orleans. The street-railway sys- 
tem consists of 281 miles of tracks, and univer- 
sal transfers are given. Knnsas City is rapidly 
growing as an interurban railway centre, there 
being 8 lines in operation, with 180 miles of 
tracks, and numerous lines proposed. 

Kansas City is picturesquely situated on 


three elevations. The manufacturing and whole- 
sale districts are, in the main, on the first and 
are separated from the central business or re- 
tail district, which is on the next elevation, by 
high bluffs, the two elevations being connected 
by tunnels and ornamental viaducts. The resi- 
dent sections are on the third and highest ele- 
vation. The bluffs admit of splendid landscape 
treatment and are mostly a part of the park 
and boulevard system, the famous Cliff Drives 
running along them. Out of the total street 
mileage ( 600 ) there are 400 miles of paved 
streets, the paving being largely of asphalt, 
brick, and macadam Among the notable public 
structures are the Union Station, United States 
Custom House, City Hall, Court House, Board 
of Trade Building, Live Stock Exchange (which 
is the largest building devoted exclusively to 
live-stock offices in the world), Y. M. C. A., 
General Hospital, and higli schools (of which 
latter there are six). There is also a United 
States Weather Bureau Station. 

' A comprehensive system of public schools is 
supplemented by institutions for special train- 
ing in medicine, nursing, osteopathy, law, en- 
gineering, dentistry, music, business, dressmak- 
ing, and industrial sciences There are a num- 
ber of parochial schools and academies of high 
standing and numerous private and preparatory 
schools. The University of Missouri, the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, William Jewell College, Park 
College, and Baker University are within a 
few hours’ ride. The Board of Public Welfare 
operates a municipal farm, where men who are 
petty offenders work out their fines in the open 
air and where farming, truck gardening, quarry- 
ing, and building construction are taught. The 
board also operates a woman’s reformatory and 
welfare loan ag(*ncy, maintains a housing com- 
mission and a fret^ legal-aid bureau, and has 
general oversight of charities and corrections 
and public dance halls. The Juvenile Court (a 
division of the Circuit Court) maintains a boys’ 
hotel, a girls’ industrial home, and a farm for 
boys (all of these for neglected or abandoned 
children) and administers a widows’ pension 
fund provided by the county. Tlie Jewish Edu- 
cational Institute, the Helping Hand Institute, 
and the Institutional Church are effective aids 
IM.-al/iiLT in social welfare work. Kansas 
( iTv ' pHiU and boulevard system is extensive. 
Fifty miles of parked boulevards connect 2600 
acres of public parks within the city limits, 
the largest of which is Swope Park, containing 
1331 acres. There are a number of public amuse- 
ment parks. 

In Kansas City is located the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of District No. 10, which includes 
the States of Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, one-half of New Mexico, one-half of Okla- 
homa, and one-fourth of Missouri. Bank clear- 
ings for 1914 were $3,015,810,567, an increase 
of 174 per cent in 10 years In monthly clear- 
ings it has ranked, duiing recent years, between 
fifth and sixth m the cities of the United States. 

As a (liFtTibuting point for a' vast airriciilliiral 
region to the west and south, Kansas C ity con- 
trols large wholesale interests, its jobbing trade 
being very extensive. In grain, live stock, and 
meat packing Kansas City, Mo., and its sister 
city Kansas City, Kans., are closely allied, the 
two cities forming practically one industrial 
and commercial community with the same street- 
car system, the same telephone service, and the 
same freight and passenger terminal. Kansas 
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Citj is the largest winter- wheat market in the 
world and the second market (primary) in re- 
ceipts of general grain in the United States. It 
has elevator capacity for over 18,000,000 bushels 
of gram. It is the largest market and distrib- 
uting point for hay in the world. Flour milling 
is extensive, the output for 1914 being 2,178,800 
barrels. The total value of live stock marketed 
in 1914 was $208,000,000, and the sale of prod- 
ucts from packing houses in 1914 aggregated 
$178,000,000. The shipments -of stoeker and 
feeder cattle during 1914 amounted to $50,000,- 
000. Kansas City ranks first as a mule market. 
It ranks first in the sale of yellow-pine lumber 
and third as a general lumber market, this busi- 
ness amounting to $40,000,000 a year. Its coal 
business is extensive and amounts to $28,000,- 
000 a year, and its lime and cement business to 
$13,500,000 a year. Greater Kansas (Tty has 
approximately 1200 factories, with a cash in- 
vestment of $100,000,000. The value of the 
products of these factories in 1914 was $319,- 
000,000, and the employees numbered 40,000. 
The greater city ranks tenth in the value of 
manufactured output and is rapidly growing as 
a manufacturing centie 

The gdMTiiuuuit is vested in a mayor, elected 
biennially, a bicameral council, and administra- 
tive departments as follows board of park com- 
missioners, appointed by tlie mayor; board of 
public works, board of public welfare, and chief 
and assistant chief of the fire department, ap- 
pointed by the mayor, subject to the consent 
of the council, board of police commissioners, 
consisting of the mayor, ex ollicio, and two mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor of the State; 
a school board, chosen by popular election. The 
city spent in 1914, in maintenance and opera- 
tion, 43,^^10,649, the mam items of expenditure 
being $483,877 for the fire department, $475,847 
for the police department, $1,206,869 for the 
water works, $186,433 for street cleaning, $217,- 
243 for street lighting, $320,357 for health con- 
servation, $110,993 for parks and gardens, $140,- 
968 for charitj^ and corrections. In addition to 
the above there was spent for schools, including 
new buildings, $2,856,954. The net public debt 
Jan. 1, 1915, was $4,158,000, and the assessed 
value of all taxable property was $189,844,810. 
The water-works system has cost to date ap- 
proximately $10,000,000. 

The first permanent settlement at Kansas City 
was made about 1820 by a small company of 
French fur traders, beaded by Francois Chou- 
teau. In 1838 the town was laid out, and in 
1850 it was incorporated* under the name Town 
of Kansas. This name wa^^ changed to Kansas 
City m 1889 It 19 popularly supposed that 
Kansas City took its hame from the State of 
Kansas, but that is an error. The earliest 
settlement was called simply Kansas, originally 
spelled Kanzas, for the Kanzas Indians, who 
were called by the French fur traders Kahns. 
All of the territory to the west was, at that 
time, known as the Nebraska Territory, and the 
name Kansas applying to the State came con- 
siderably later and probably from the same 
source as the name of the city. The first post 
office was established in 1845, the first telegraph 
entered the city Dec. 20, 1858, and the first 
newspaper, the Kansas Ledger, was printed in 
1851. Ground for the first railroad m Kansas 
• City was broken July 25, I860. This was called 
the Pacific Railway, which afterward became 
the Missouri Pacific. The first passenger train 


from the east entered Kansas City over this 
road on Sept. 26, 1866. Construction for l^e 
first railroad west of the Missouri River was 
started at Kansas City on Aug. 10, 1863, by 
the Kansas Pacific Railroad Company, now 
known as the Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
and the first passenger tram went out of ICan- 
sas City for a short distance over this road on 
Nov. 28, 1864. Pop, 1860, 4418; 1870, 32,260; 
1880, 55,785; 1890, 132,716, 1900, 163,762; 
1910, 248,381; J914, 281,911. Of the popula- 
tion, 61.8 per cent are white of native parents, 
18.3 per cent white with foreign or mixed par- 
ents, and 9.5 per cent negro. 

KANSAS INDIANS. A Siouan tribe. See 
Kaw. 

KANSAS-NEBBASKA BILL. In American 
history, a bill passed in 1854 by the United' 
States Congress for the organization of the Ter- 
ritories of Kansas and Nebraska. Upon the 
admission of Missouri into the Union in 1821, 
the vast region lying between that State and 
the Rocky Mountains was left unorganized. 
Stephen A Douglas introduced a bill lor this 
urpose in the House in December, 1844, and 
ills in the Senate in March, 1848, and Decem- 
ber, 1848, hut no action was taken by either 
Houhc Finally, in February, 1863, a bill for 
the • '..I' ■ f the “Territory of Nebraska” 

pass ' !l . but was not acted upon by 
the Senate On Jan 4, 1854, Douglas, chairman 
of the Senate Comniitteo on Territories, reported 
from that committee a new bill, accompanied by 
an explanatory report The bill contained the 
provisions usually embodied in bills for Terri- 
torial ■ . /li ■ and in addition prescribed 
that th I. or any portion thereof, when 

admitted as a State or States, “shall be received 
into the Union with or without slavery, as 
their constitution may prescribe at the time of 
their admission ” Th(‘ report, however, went 
further and maintained that the compromise 
measures of 1850 bad established principles 
which should govern all future legislation on 
similar subjects, and in particular had estab- 
lished the principle that “all questions pertain- 
ing to slavery in the Territories, and in the 
new States to be formed therefrom, are to be 
left to the decision of the people residing 
therein, by then appropriate representatives, 
to be chosen by them for that purpose.” This, 
the so-called principle of “popular sovereignty,” 
would, if strictly applied, obviously have nulli- 
fied the essential part of the Missouri Com- 
promise of 1820 (qv ), which directly prohibited 
slavery north of lat, 36® 30' On January 23 
Douglas introduced a new bill, embodying an 
amendment which had been proposed by Senator 
Dixon, of Kentucky, on the 16th. This new 
bill provided that the Territory was to be 
divided into two parts to be called Kansas and 
Nebraska, and stated specifically that the slav- 
ery restriction of the Missouri Compromise, 
“being inconsistent with the principle of non- 
intervention by Congress with slavery in the 
States and Territories, as recognized by the 
legislation of 1860, commonly called the com- 
promise measures, is hereby declared inoperative 
and void, it being the true intent and meaning 
of this act not to legislate slavery into any 
Territory or State, nor to exclude it therefrom, 
but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to 
form and regulate their domestic institutions in 
their own way, subject only to the Constitution 
of the United States.” The bill occasioned a 
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prolonged and acrimonious debate, centring 
upon the abrogation of the slavery restriction 
of the Missouri Compromise, but finally passed 
the Senate on March 3 by a vote of 37 to 14, 
despite the vigorous opposition of such men as 
Sumner, Chase, Everett, Wade, Bell, and Sew- 
ard. After a long debate the bill, slightly 
amended, passed the House, on May 8, by a vote 
of 113 to 100 The Senate agreed to the House 
amendments on the night of May 22, and the 
bill became a law, by President Pierce’s signa- 
ture, on May 30. The combined Territories, 
thus organi/ed comprised a region which now 
constitutes Kansas, Nebraska, Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, and part of 
Colorado — a total area of nearly 500,000 square 
miles. 

The Kansas-Nebraska Bill is chiefly signifi- 
cant in American history from its having 
caused a renewal of the contest between the 
North and the Soutli over the slavery question, 
which had been le^arded as settled, for many 
years at least, by the compromise measures of 
1820 and 18.50 It stirred the passions of the 
people of both sections, gave rise to bitter and 
jirotracted controversies both in and out of 
(/ongress, and doubtless considerably hastened 
a resort to arms. The lustorian Rhodes has 
given the following estimati' of the results of 
the passage of the bill “It is safe to say that 
m the scope and consequences of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act it was tli<‘ most momentous meas- 
ure that passed Congress from the day that 
the Senators and Representatives first met to 
the outbreak of the Civil War. It sealed the 
doom of the Whig party, it caused the forma- 
tion of the R<*publiean party on the principle 
of no extension of slavery, it roused Lincoln 
and gave a bent to his groat political ambition. 
It made the Fugitive Slave Law a dead letter 
at the North, it eaiised the Germans to become 
Republicans, it lost the Democrats their hold 
on New England; it made the Northwest Re- 
publican; it led to the downfall of the Demo- 
cratic party.” Consult: A. B Hart, Documents 
Relating to the Kansas-Nebraska Act, lH5Jf 
(New York, 1894), Rhodes, History of the 
United States ft am the Compromise of 1850, 
vol, i (ib„ 1896) , Von Holst, Constitutional 
and Political History of the Umted States, vol. 
iv (Chicago, 1899) , Smith, Parties and. Sla/very, 
in the ‘^‘Amcnean Nation Senes” (New York, 
1006), Burgess, The Middle Period 1811-1858, 
111 the “American History Series” (ib, 1908). 
The text of tlie bill iiiav be found in the United 
States Statutes at Large, vol. x. 

KANSAS RIVER. A river of Kansas, 
formed by the* confluence of the Smoky Hill 
and Republican rivers in Geary County, whence 
it flows generally eastward and empties into 
the Missouri River at Kansas City (Map: 
Kansas, P 4). The basin comprises the richest 
portion of the State; most of it is under a high 
state of cultivation and produces a large variety 
of crops. The river’s banks are sandy, and 
the channel generally is close to one shore or 
the other. The principal tributary is the Blue 
River, which rises in southeastern Nebraska, 
flows southeast and south, and joins the Kansas 
at Manhattan. Other tributaries are the Solo- 
mon and Saline. The total length including the 
Smoky Hill branch (which heads in eastern 
Colorado) is about 6.50 miles. 

KANSAS STATE AORICULTITRAL COL- 
XEGIK. A coeducational institution of learn- 


ing established in 1663 at Manhattan, Kana., 
under the provisions of the Congressional Land 
Grant Act of 1862. The college owns 748 acres 
of land near Manhattan, valued at $186,000, and 
leases 522 acres in addition. The greater part 
of these grounds is used for experimental 
work and permanent orchard, forest, and gar- 
den plantations. The college also has at Hays, 
Kans., a branch agricultural experiment station 
with about 3600 acres of land. It also has 
branch stations at Garden City and Colby with 
320 acres of land each, and at Dodge City and 
Tribune with 160 acres each, and leases a num- 
ber of other tracts for demonstrational purposes. 
Four-year college courses are offered in agri- 
culture; mechanical, civil and highway, elec- 
trical, and agricultural engineering; architecture; 
home economics; and general science. These 
courses lead to the degree of bachelor of science. 
A four-year course in veterinary medicine lead- 
ing to the degree of doctor of veterinary medi- 
cine is given A secondary school of agricultuie 
is maintained which offers three-year courses 
in npi • home economics, and meehaiiie 
aits. Several short courses in home (‘eonomi(*s 
and agriculture are offered In 1914 there \Nere 
190 on the board of instruction, the total at- 
tendance was 3027, including 64 graduates, 
l.)98 in college courses, 370 in the sumnier 
scliool, and 658 in the school of agriculture, 
the endowment was $491,746, and the income, 
$871,145; the value of the buildings, .$965,974, 
and the total value of the college property, 
$1,980,000. The library contained 47,400 bound 
volumes and 25,000 pamphlets The college 
publishes a weekly, the Kansas Industrialist, 
and several senes of bulletins The president 
m 1914 was Henry J Waters, LL D. 

KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
An institution for higher education, founded in 
1885 at Salina, Kans, under the auspices of 
the Methodist Episcopal church. The institu- 
tion opened for students in 1886. It maintains 
a college department, academic, education, elo- 
cutionary, and art departments, a college of 
music, and a college of commerce. The coll(‘ge 
of liberal arts offers classical, scientific, phil- 
osophical, and literary courses The campus 
comprises 28 acres, and the principal buildings 
are the Administration Building, the Carnegie 
Science Hall, the Ladies’ Dormitory, and Roaidi 
Home, the president’s house' There arc' also 
laboratories, museums, and other buildings. 
The productive endowment of the univerHity in 
1914 was about $105,000 The total enrollment 
in all departipents was about 1400 students, 
and of these about 300 'were in the academic 
and college departments^ In 1915 a campaign 
to raise an endowment of .$500,000 was in 
progress The library contains about 12,000 
volumes. The president in 1914 was Rev. 
Robert P. Smith. 

KANSXT, kan'se^. The most westerly of the 
northern tier of Chinese provinces. It lies west 
of Shensi (q.v. ), of which it originally formed 
a part, and is bounded on the north by the terri- 
tory (Irdos Mongols, and the Desert of Gobi, 
on the south by Szechwan, and on the south- 
west by Koko-nor (Map: China, H 4). From 
the time of K’ien-lung (1757) until the Moham- 
medan rebellion of 1865, its jurisdiction ex- 
tended westward as far as Hi, and included the 
T’ien-shan Pe-lu, a distance of about 8200 miles 
from Lanchowfu, the capital of the province. 
Since the suppression of the rebellion all this 
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Central Asian territory has been formed into a 
new dominion known as i^inkiang, or the New 
Frontier, and this new province forms the west- 
ern boundary of Kansu. Its area is estimated to 
be 125,400 square miles, and its population 
5,000,000. 

It is in the main mountainous, but a few 
fertile valleys are found where good crops are 
raised. From Lanchowfu westward level ground 
begins, and the narrow belt which forma the 
departments of Ranch owfu and Suchowfu is 
very fertile and produces much gram. In the 
18 miles from Suchow to the fortified gate 
of the Great Wall, called Kia-yu Kwan ( 10 
miles beyond which the wall comes to an end), 
agriculture becomes loss general. Tobacco is 
the finest product of the province, which, how- 
ever, is rich in minerals, and rivals Shansi in 
both the richness and the extent of its coal 
fields. It takes from the eastern provinces cot- 
ton and wheat and sends back tobacco (its own 
product), medicines, furs, skins, wool, felt, 
cattle, sheep, and mules, mostly the product 
of Koko-nor and the Mongol territory. TI 10 
province j^orives its name from the (list sylla- 
bles of Kaneliow and Suchow. Its export trade 
consists mainly of sheep and camel wool, which 
is sent by way of Mongolia to the city of 
Tientsin on the coast A small amount of for- 
eign goods comes into the province by way of 
Hankow. The opium poppy was formeily ex- 
tensively grown and still is, but the autliorities 
are taking strenuous measures against its 
cultivation, 

KANT, kant, Immanubx (1724-1804). One 
of the greatest and most influential German 
metaphysicians. He was the son of a saddler, 
of Scottish descent, and was born at Kdnigs- 
berg, April 22, 1724. He studied philosophy, 
mathematics, physics, theology, and other sub- 
jects at the university of his native town and, 
after spending nine years as a private tutor in 
several families, took his degree at Konigsberg 
in 1755 and began to deliver lectures as privat- 
docent on logic, metaphysics, physics, politics, 
and mathematics , later he added courses on 
physical geography, anthropology, natuial theol- 
ogy, and pedagogy, and one year he lectured on 
mineralogy In 1762 he was offered the chair 
of poetry at Konigsberg, but, though in some 
need of the salary, he wisely declined because 
he was not fitted for the place. The next year 
he obtained a jiosition of assistant librarian on 
a salary of 02 thalers, and, though he had now 
become well known and greatly estetaned for 
his scholarship, he did not obtain a professor- 
ship until 1770, Avhen he was appointed to the 
chair of logic and metaphysics, as an inducement 
to keep him in Konigsberg, now that he had 
received calls to Erlangen and Jena. In 1778 
he had a call to Halle, which he declined, to 
remain at Kdnigsberg till his death, Feb 12, 
1804. Kant’s private life was uneventful. He 
was a bachelor and never traveled. He was a 
man of unimpeachable veracity and honor, 
austere in bis principles of morality, though 
kindly and courteous in manner, a bold and 
fearless advocate of political liberty, and a firm 
believer in human progress. He sympathized 
with the American Colonies in their struggle 
against England, and with the French people 
in their revolt against monarchical abuses. As 
a lecturer he was popular. Herder says that 
his lectures were characterized by deep thought, 
wit, and humor. They were said to have been 


much more dogmatic in tone than his writings 
and to have had moral and religious edification 
in mind as well as the imparting of information. 

In philosophy he developed slowly. His views 
did not seem to take anything like final form 
till he wrote his greatest work, Kritik der reinen 
Vernunfty which was first published in 1781. 
By this time he had effected in philosophy what 
he called a Copernican revolution. “Our sug- 
gestion,” he writes, “is similar to that of 
Copernicus in astronomy, who, finding it im- 
possible to explain the movements of the 
heavenly bodies on the supposition that they 
turned round the spectator, tried whether he 
might not succeed better by supposing the spec- 
tator to revolve and the stars to remain at rest 
Let us make a similar experiment in meta- 
physics with perception If it were really neces- 
sary for our perception to conform to the nature 
of the object, 1 do not see how we could know 
anything of it a priori; but if the sensible 
object must conform to tlie constitution of our 
faculty of perception, I see no difficulty in the 
matter Perception, however, can become* knowl- 
edge only if it is related in some* way to the* 
object which it determines Now here again I 
may suppose, either that the* conorpttofis through 
which I effect that cletcrnii nation conforifi to 
objects, or that objects, in other woids the 
experience in which alone* objects are known, 
conform to conceptions. In tiie former case I 
fall into the same perplexity as before, and fail 
to explain how such conceptions can be known 
a priori In the latter case the outlook is more 
hopeful. For experience is itself a mode of 
knowledge which implies intelligence, and intel- 
ligence has a rule of its own, which must be 
an a priori condition of all knowledge of objects 
presented to it. To this rule, as expressed in 
a priori conceptions, all objects of experience 
must necessarily conform, and with it they 
must agree” (Preface, trans by Watson). This 
passage shows that Kant started with the as- 
ihiniption that there is a priori synthetic knowl- 
edge, i.e., as he defined it, knowledge of uni- 
versal and necessary truths (See Anai^ytti’ 
Jttdgment, a Priori ) His mathematical 
training had taught him to regard the truths of 
mathematics as universal and necessary, while 
Hume had convinced him that any merely dog- 
matic assumption of universality "and necessity 
was unwarranted His problem now was how 
to escape dogmatism and yet justify the making 
of universal synthetic proTKisitions,' such as that 
two and two make four, ^lis problem be solved 
to his satisfaction by making the world of ex- 
perience in part a product of the intelligence 
that passes judgments. Space and time are 
forms of perception, i 0 ., the frameworks within 
one of which, at least, objects must be arranged 
before they can be perceived. They are condi- 
tions of the possibility of phenomena. This 
they could not be unless they were imposed 
upon phenomena by the percipient agent. But 
not only must objects be perceived in order to 
be known, they must be conceived also. This 
act of conception is warranted only if objects, 
before being presented in experience, are worked 
into order by the same intelligence that in 
judgment unconditionally predicates this order 
of them The forms of perception are space and 
time; the order produced by intellectual spon- 
taneity is constituted by four great principles 
of synthesis — quantity, quality, relation, and 
modality — ^and each of these appears in three- 
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fold ionn. Hence we have 12 categfories or pure 
oonoeptioiis of the understanding, viz.: (1) 
unit^, (2) plurality, and (3) totality; (4) 
reality, (5) negation, and (6) limitation; (7) 
inherence and subsistence, (8) causality and 
dependene(>, and (9) community; <10) possi- 
bility and impossibility, (11) existence and 
nonexiatence, and (12) necessity and contin- 
gency. These cai^ories are discovered by 
examination of the functions of unity in judg- 
ment, i.e., by examination of the different ways 
in which the mind, in judging, predicates unity 
or order of the world of experience. Now the 
fundamental contention of Kant is that these 
cat^ories must be principles employed in the 
construction of the world of experience if thiy 
are to be legit irnat(‘l> employed in the cognition 
of that world. This is the idealistic element 
in his system; the world we know is, in its 
form, a perceptual and intellectual creation, the 
work of the mind. He calls this idealism 
transcendental, i.e., it relates only to the condi- 
tions of the possibility of knowledge; it is not 
transcendent, i.e., it does not relate to any 
existences lying behind experience and there- 
fore beyond the reach of knowledge. And yet, 
though the system is transcendental idealism, 
it is' an empirical realism, i.e., it maintains that 
the real world of experience is a world really 
constituted in accordance with principles which 
science discovers. Thus, time is empirically real 
because the world we know is really a time 
world. But along with this empirical realism 
and transcendental idealism there goes hand in 
hand an agnosticism which denies the possi- 
bili^ of knowing anything whatever of another 
world of being — the world of tlimgs-in-them- 
eelves. These things-in-themselves affect our 
sensibility and thus give rise to sensations, 
which fall into the forms of perception and are 
organized by the categories into the world of 
experience. But what these things-in-them- 
sefves are we can never know. If reason 
attempts to make any assertion with regard to 
them, it falls into hopeless inconsistencies and 
inextricable confusions, paralogisms, and an- 
tinomies. And yet reason is ever striving to 
beyond experience. The world of experience 
is never complete, it is a progressus and a 
regressus ad infinitum But reason craves com- 
pleteness. It has ideas which find no embodi- 
ment in experience, because “they demand a 
certain completeness which is beyond the reach 
of all possible empirical knowledge,” But 
neither may these ideas be thought to find 
embodiment in things-in-themselves, for in this 
case judgim*nt would transcend its proper ex- 
periential Jiniits. They are not empirically or 
transcendentally real, but neither are they 
transcendentally ideal, for they are not condi- 
tions of the ■ of knowledge. Thus 

excluded from i... classes, Kant finds a 

function for them as regulative principles for 
the conduct of the understanding in its search 
for knowledge, telling us not to be satisfied in 
our attempts to reduce experience to order un- 
less we should complete the systematization. 
But complete it we never can. The ideas are 
Warnings “not to ♦regard any single determina- 
tfOpi relating to the existence of things as ulti- 
mate.” But we aot substantiate the ideas 
by claiming that the completeness unattainable 
in experience is actual beyond experience. This 
would bo transcendental subreption, and though 
nat^al hh'd difficult to avoid, it may he under* 


stood to be fallacious when it is seen tliai 
thus a regulative princip^le is changed into a 
constitutive principle. There are three such 
ideas — ^that of the absolute or unconditioned 
unity of the thinking subject, that of the abso- 
lute unity of the series of conditions of phenom- 
ena, and that of the absolute unity of the 
condition of all objects of thought whatever. 
The last, when substantiated and individual- 
ized, become the transcendental ideal, i.e., the 
idea of a totality of reality {ommtudo reali- 
tails), an ens realisatmum, ens originarium, ens 
summum, ens entium, all of which are epithets 
given by scholastic theology to God. “By such 
a use of the transcendental idea, however, theol- 
ogy oversteps limits set to it by its very na- 
ture.” All traditional proofs for the being of 
God, which Kant reduces to three — the ontolog- 
ical, the cosmological, and the physico-theologi- 
cal proofs (see Guo) — he criticizes as fallacious: 
“The Supreme Being is for purely speculative 
reason a mere ideal, but still a perfectly fault- 
lesa ideal, which completes and crowns the whole 
of human knowledge. And if it should turn 
out that there is a moral theology, ^which is 
able to supply what is deficient in speculative 
theology, we should then find that transcenden- 
tal theology is no longer problematic, but is 
indispensable in the determination of the con- 
ception of a Supreme Being’^ (Watson’s trane.). 
In his ethical works Kant does finally arrive at 
such a moral theology as the final postulate of 
morality. 

His ethics is frequently called rigoristic, ie., 
it refuses to i '•’/ Ti moral value of 
natural inclinat .e S - is good but the 
good will, and the good will is the will to do an 
act because it is in accordance with duty. 
“Duty is the obligation to act from reverence 
for law.’’ The law is that “I must act in such 
a way that I can at the same time will that 
my maxim should become a universal law ” 
The obligation to obey this law is uncondi- 
tional. The moral imperative is categorical. 
There are no ifs and huts in the case It does 
not even depend upon the peculiar constitution 
of human nature. It is a necessarv law for 
all rational beings, and as such a priori “Its 
foundation is this, that rational nature exists as 
an end in itself.” Man thus imposes upon him- 
self the universal system of laws to which he is 
subject, and “he is only under obligation to act 
in conformity with his own will.” This consti- 
tutes the autonomy of the will. But this 
autonomy is not correctly conceived unless cor- 
related with the conception of a kingdom of 
ends, i.e , the systematic combination of dif- 
ferent rational beings through the medium of 
common laws The autonomy of any will is 
thus not capricious, but rational, its rational- 
ity consists m its ordered and systematic con- 
nection with other autonomous wills. “Moral- 
ity, then, consists in the relation of all action 
to the system of laws which alone makes 
possible a kingdom of ends.” This whole con- 
ception of the categorical imperative is possible, 
says Kant, only if man’s will is not a mere 
phenomenon conditioned by causal laws Free- 
dom is thus a postulate of the moral order. We 
do not knew ourselves to be free; for knowledge 
ie possible only within the limit of experience. 
But we must tMnk ourselves as free. “In 
thinking itself into the intelligible world, prac*^ 
tical reason does not transcend its proper limits, 
as it would do if it tried to know itseif directly 
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by meanv oi perception. In so thinking itself, 
reason merely conceives of itself negatively as 
not belonging to the world of sense.” “There 
is bnt a single point in which it is positive, 
vhc., in the thought that freedom, though it is a 
negative determination, is yet bound up with a 
positive faculty, and, indeed, with a causality 
of reason which is called will.” 

This free causality of the will cannot be ex- 
plained, for “we can explain nothing but that 
which we can reduce to laws, the object of which 
can be presented in a possible experience.” 
“While, therefore, it is true that we cannot 
comprehend the practical unconditioned neces- 
sity of the moral imperative, it is also true 
that we can comprehend its incomprehensibility; 
and this is all that can fairly be demanded of a 
philosophy which seeks to reach the principles 
which determine the limits of human reason.” 
But virtue or action in accordance with duty, 
though the supreme, is “not the whole or com- 
plete good which finite, rational beings desire 
to obtain The complete good includes happi- 
ness.” This involves “the union of virtue and 
happiness in the same person.” But “the con- 
nection of virtue and happiness in a system of 
nature, which is merely an object of the senses, 
cannot be other than contingent, and therefore 
it cannot be established in the way required 
in the conception of the highest good ” Such a 
union is possible only if there is “perfect har- 
mony of the disposition with the moral law,” 
but of this harmony “no rational being existing 
in the world of sense is capable at any moment 
of his life ” Yet “such a harmony must be 
possible, for it is implied in the command to 
promote that object”, hence we must assume 
“an infinite progress towards perfect harmony 
with the moral law,” and this involves im- 
mortality as a postulate of morality. But “the 
moral law leads us to postulate not only the 
immortality of the soul, but the existence of 
God,” for tliere must be a cause “able to con- 
nect happiness and morality in exact harmony 
with each other,” and God is the only con- 
ceivable cause of this kind. Thus, the postulates 
of morality are God, freedom, and immortality. 
All this reasoning involves the assumption of 
two separate worlds — the world of sense, of 
phenomena, and the world of intelligible but 
unknowable, realities. But Kant was not con- 
tent to rest in this absolute separation. He 
tries to bring these two worlds together The 
beauty and the seeming purposiveness of nature 
make it probable that mechanism, the principle 
of the world of experience as governed by the 
conception of cause, and teleology, the principle 
of the world of intelligible realities as a king- 
dom of ends, are not incompatible. They may 
be united in a single principle, which, however, 
because of the limitations of our reason, we 
cannot formulate. 

It now remains to say something of Kant’s 
place in the development of science. We have 
already seen that Kant’s lectures were not con- 
fined to philosophy. Indeed, his services in the 
theory of science were probably as great as in 
the realm of philosophy. It is only necessary 
to refer to Kant’s anticipation of Laplace (q.v.) 
in the view that the solar system has developed 
from a primitive gaseous material with rotatory 
motion. Kant went further and suggested that 
the fixed stars might be systems, like the solar 
system, which have arisen m the same way. 
This theory was worked out in the Allgemeine 
VoL. XIIL--8 


Naturg^eachichte und Theorie dea Eimmela 
(1756) 44 years before the appearance of the 
M6oanique cMeate (1799-1826) of Laplace. 

In addition to the works mentioned by name 
above, Kant wrote numerous books and essays, 
among the most important of which are the fol- 
lowing: De Mundt Sena^btJis atque Intelhgihiha 
Forma et Prinovpixa (1770), Prolegomena ssu 
exner jeden kiXnftigen Metaphystk, die ah Wta- 
aerxackafi wird auftreten kannen (1783) ; Grund- 
legung zur Metaphysik der Bitten (1785); 
M etaphyaische Anfangagrunde der Naturmasen- 
schajt (1786); Kritxk der praktxachen Vernunft 
(1788), Kritxk der Urthexlakraft (1790) (these 
last two works, together with the Kritxk der 
rexnen Vernunft, contain the gist of Kant’s 
whole philosophy) ; Die Religion innerhalb der 
Grenzen der bloaaen Verrmnft (1793); Meta- 
phyaxk der Bitten (1797). In addition there 
are works on physical geography, neural pa- 
thology, sesthetics, ethnography, anthropology, 
history, criticism, meteorology, politics, logic, 
and pedagogy. Kant’s complete works were 
edited by K. Rosenkranz and F. W. Schubert 
(12 vols., Leipzig, 1838-42), by G. Hartenstein 
( 8 vols., ib , 1867-69), and by Kirchmann (8 vols., 
Berlin, 1808-73) A superb edition, published 
under tlie auspices of the Royal Prussian Acad- 
emy of Sciences, began to appear in 1900 (Ber- 
lin) Among English translations of Kant’s 
works mention should be made of the Critique 
of Pure Reason, translated by tl. M. D. Meikle- 
john (London, 1864) and by Max Miiller (2d 
ed , ib., 1896); Prolegomena and Metaphysical 
Foundations of Natural Boicnce, translated by 
E. B. Bax (lb, 1883, 1909) , Philosophy of Law 
(Edinburgh, 1887) and Principles of Politics 
(ib, 1891), both translated by W Hastie; 
Critique of Judgment, translated by J. H Ber- 
nard (Txmdon, 1892) ; The Philosophy of Kant 
as Contained in Extracts from his own Writ- 
ings, selected and translated by J Watson (New 
York, 1894, new ed , 1908); Critique of Prac- 
tical Reason, and Other Works on the Theory 
of Ethics, translated by T. K. Abbott (London, 
1898, 0th ed , 1909) , Cosmogony, translated by 
W. Hastie (ib , 1900) , Dreams of a Spirit Beer, 
translated by E. F. Goerwitz (ib, 1900); Edu- 
cational Theory of Kant, translated by E. F. 
Buchner (Philadelphia, 1904) ; Kanfs Critique 
of /Esthetic Judgment, translated, with seven 
introductory essays, by J. C. Meredith (Oxford, 
1911); Eternal Peace, and Other International 
Essays, translated by W. Hastie (Boston, 
1914). 

Bibliography. J. C. Fichte, “Kant’s System 
of Transcendentalism,” in New Exposition of 
the Science of Knowledge (New York, 1869) ; 
J P Mahatfy and J. H. Bernard, KanCs Criti- 
cal Philosophy for English Readers (London, 
1872-74; new ed., 2 vols., 1889) ; R. Adamson, 
On the Philosophy of Kant (Edinburgh, 1879) ; 
J. Watson, Kant and his English Critics (Glas- 
gow, 1881); J. H. Stirling, Text-Book to Kant 
(Edinburgh, 1881) ; H Vaihinger, Kommentar 
zu Kants Kritxk der rexnen Vernunft (Leipzig, 
vol. i, 1881; vol. ii, 1892) , G. S Morris, Kanfa 
Critique of Pure Reason (Chicago, 1882) ; 
E. Caird, Critical Philosophy of Kant (New 
York, 1889) ; L. StUhlin, Kant, Lotze, und 
Ritaohl (Leipzig, 1889) ; R. M. Wenley, Outline 
Introductory to Kanfs Critique (New York, 
1897) ; F. Paulsen, Immanuel Kant, aem Lehen 
und seine Lehre (Stuttgart, 1898; Eng. trana., 
New York, 1902 ) ; Kuno Fischer, Jnmanuel 
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Kmt und seine Lehre ( 4th od., Heidelberg, 
1898-99); G. Simmel, Kant (Leipzig, 1904); 
H ?lidgwi(k Philosophy of Kant (New York, 
190o^ ; C H Renouvier, Critique de la doctrine 
de Kant (Paris, 1906) ; Boroweki, Immanuel 
Kant, ein Lehenshild (HaUe, 1907) ; H. A. 
Prichard, Kanfs Theory of Knowledge (New 
York, 1909) ; R. M Wenley, Kant and his 
Philosophical Revolution (ib., 1911); H. S. 
Chamberlain, Immanuel Kant, a Study and a 
Comparison with Goethe, Leona/rdo da Vinci, 
Bruno, Plato, and Descartes, translated from 
the German by Lord Redesdale (ib., 1914). 
For biblioL»rHr)h\ consult Adickes, lli! 
of Kant and on Kant which have 

appeared in Germany up to the Knd of 1887,** 
in the Philosophical Review (Boston, 1892 et 
seq. ) . Kant-Studien, a periodical devoted to 
the study of Kant, has been irregularly issued 
since 1897 

KANTEICIB^ kan'ty§-m?r'. A noble family 
of Moldavia, three of whose members attained 
the dignity of Prince of that country. The 
most celebrated was Demetrius Kantemir 
(1673-1723), who became Prince in 1710. He 
entered into an alliance with Peter the Great 
of Russia for the purpose of thi owing off the 
Turkish supremacy Peter’s unfortunate cam- 
paign beyond the Pruth (1711) compelled 
Demetrius to flee to Russia, where he was 
treated with the most distinguished honor and 
played a part in the intellectual life of the 
capital. He was one of the founders of the 
St. Petersburg Academy and the author of 
several works on Moldavian and Turkish his- 
tory, among which are Descriptio Moldavian, 
Hronicul Romtno-M oldovlahilor ( incomplete ) , 
and Historia de Ortu et Defcctione Imperii Tvr- 
cici. His son was the well-known Russian satir- 
ist Antiokh Kantemir (q.v.). 

KANTEMIR, Antiokh Dmitrtyevitch (1708- 
44). A Russian satirical poet and diplomatist. 
Of Moldavian descent, he was born at Con- 
stantinople, was brought up in Russia, and at 
an early age became an officer of the Preobra- 
zhenski Rmment, owing to the special interest 
Peter the Great took in him. At the age of 23 
he was sent as Minister to Great Britain and 
in 1738 to France, where he met Maupertuis, 
Montesquieu, and other writers A man of 
considerable erudition and wide culture, he was 
a great favorite at his diplomatic posts. An 
ardent lover of the classics, he made numerous 
translations from Horace, duvenal, Anacreon, 
and others, and himself wrote satires, in which, 
like Horace, he lashes the vices and shortcom- 
ings of contemporary society, but not in- 
dividuals. His best-known satire. To my Intel- 
lect, derides the stupidity of striving after the 
superficial gloss of external civilization and 
attacks the obscurantists of the day. With 
Kantemir begins the pseudoclassical period of 
Russian literature, and his labors in the way 
of versification have an historical value, as his 
verses, though a great improvement on their 
predecessors, still keep the syllabic metre, ut- 
terly foreign to the spirit of Russian, which 
knows no long and short vowels, but stress 
accent only. His works were published in 1762. 
His Satires first appeared in a French transla- 
tion (London, 1749), from which was made the 
^rman translation by Spileker (Berlin, 1762). 
The best edition is by Yefremov ( St. Petersburg, 
1867), with introduction by Stoyunin 

XANXTRIS, ka-n?Wi'r6z. Sudanese Negroes 


dominant in Bornu and Kancm, Chad Basin re- 
gion, Central Africa. They are slightly mixed 
with Hamites of the desert and have negroid 
features, while their speech is modified by Tibbu. 
There are three and a half millions of them, 
divided into many tribes. All these are Moham- 
medan i zed. They are described as melancholy, 
dejected, and brutal With their broad faces, 
wide nostrils, and large bones, the Kanuris 
make a far less agreeable impression than the 
Hausas, especially as the women are among the 
ugliest in all Negroland. See Sudan, Ethnology. 

KAOLIANG. See Andbopoqon. 

KAOLIN, kft'6-lln (from Chin. Kaolin^, high 
ridge, the name of a hill in China, where the 
clay is found). A term properly applied to 
white-burning residual clays, but incorrectly 
and loosely used by some to include all white- 
burning clays Kaolin proper is formed prima- 
rily by the weathering of granite, or pegmatite; 
less frequently from schist, feldspathic quartz- 
ite, and even limestone. In all except the last, 
the change involves the decomposition of feld- 
spar, resulting directly or indirectly in the 
formation of some hydrous aluminium silicate, 
often identifiable as kaolinite Kaolin is a soft 
elay, of variable but usually low^ plasticity, 
burning to a pure white color, and of high 
refractoriness The deposits usually are worked 
by open cuts or shallow shafts, and the crude 
clay is prepared for the market by freeing it 
of quartz and other impurities by a washing 
process. An analysis of washed kaolin from 
North Carolina shows the following composi- 
tion in per cent: SiOg, 45.70; Al^On, 40.61; 
re,0„ 1.39 ; CaO, 0 45; MgO, 0.09, Na.O, KgO, 
2 82, HgO, 8 98; moisture, 0.35 The chief use 
of kaolin is for the manufacture of white earth- 
enware and porcelain and also wall tile, for 
which purpose it is mixed with varying amounts 
of quartz, feldspar, and ball clay (qv ) For 
filling paper the kaolin must be white in its 
unburned condition, sufficiently plastic, and 
free from grit. In the United States kaolin is 
mined in several of the Eastern States, includ- 
ing Pennsylvania, Delaware, North Carolina, 
and Georgia. The most productive deposits are 
those of Cornwall, England. In 1912 the United 
States output of kaolin was 25,852 short tons, 
valued at .$220,747 The production of paper 
clay in 1912 was 119,857 short tons, valued at 
$.522,924, but all of this is not trpe kaolin The 
total imports into the United States in the 
same year were 278,276 tons, valued at $1,629,- 
105, mostly from England, France, and Ger- 
many. Consult Ries, Clays, Occurrence, Proper- 
ties, and Uses (New York, 1908), and id., 
‘Drigin of Kaolin,” in Transactions of the 
American Ceramic Society, vol. xiii (Columbus, 
Ohio, 1911). See Clay 

KAOLINITE, ka'6-lln-lt. A hydrated alu- 
minium silicate which forms the chief constit- 
uent of clay. See Cr.AY 

KAPELLMEISTER, k&-p6l'mts-t€r (Ger, 
chapelmaster ) . The director of music and choir 
trainer in a royal or ducal palace. The position 
was regarded as one of much honor and of con- 
siderable importance. To-day the name “kapell- 
meister” is used only as synonymous with con- 
ductor (q.v.). 

KAPIL A, kh^p6-l&. An ancient Hindu phi- 
losopher renowned in Sanskrit literature as the 
founder of the Sankhya system of rationalistic 
philosophy. According to Buddhistic legends he 
must have lived before the time of Buddha, or 
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not later than the middle of the sixth century 
B.c. His name is closely associated with Kapila* 
vastu, in northeastern India, where Buddha was 
born. There seems to be no just reason for 
doubting the reality of Kapila’s existence, as 
has been done by some, even though the so-called 
Samkhyasutras be considered to be of much 
later origin than his time His teaching was 
entirely dualistic, admitting only two things, 
both without beginning and end, the realm of 
spirit and of matter For Kapila as a his- 
toric personage, consult Garbe, Sdmkhya und 
Yoga (Strassburg, 1896), and the edition of 
sutras ascribed to Kapila, together with 
the commentary by Garbe, Hdmkhya-pravacana- 
hhdsya (Cambridge, Mass., 1895) Consult 
Macdonell, History of i^anskrit Literature (Lon- 
don, 1913). See Sankiiya 

KAPNIST, khp'nist, Vasilii Yakovlevitch 
(1756-^1823). A Russian poet, born in Obu- 
khovka. He was a friend of Derzhavin (qv ) 
and a member of the Russian Academy. Besides 
some unimportant satires, odes, and epigrams, 
he wrote Yabeda (Pettifoggery), a comedy deal- 
ing with the abuses of Russian justice, written 
in alexandrines The play had an immediate 
success, and many of its characters and lines 
are provi^rbial in modern Russia It was for a 
sliort time suppressed by Czar Paul, and Kap- 
nist narrowlv escajied Siberian exile. 

KAP'ODIS'TRIAS. President of the Greek 
Republic. See Capo 11’ I stria. 

KAPOK'. A Javanese fibre plant. This name 
is applied to seveial species of trees belonging 
to the family Bombacaceac, formerly included in 
the Malvaceae, the most common ones being 
species of Cctha and Bomhax In Java Cetha 
pentiindra is the most common species. In 
Africa in addition to this species several species 
of Bomhax yield kapok The fibre is silky, but 
is not adapted to spinning. Its principal use is 
for filling pillows, cushions, mattresses, and 
similar articl(‘a, the exports from Java being 
about 40,000 bales annually. The unusual elas- 
ticity of the fibre prevents its permanent mat- 
ting when used as a filler. See Khiodendron 

KAPOSI, ko'pd-shi, Moritz (1837-1902). An 
Austrian physician and dermatologist, born at 
Kapoavfir He was educated at the University 
of Vienna (1856-61), where he became docent in 
dermatology and syphilis (1866), and was as- 
sociated with Hebra in his clinic (1866-71) 
and succeeded him in 1881 as its head His 
great work in collaboration with Hebra was 
Handhuch der Hautkrankheiten (1872-76). His 
own works on cutaneous diseases include- Die 
Byphihs der Bchleimhaut der Mund-f Nasen- 
und Bachenhohle (1866); Die Byphihs der 
Havt und der angrenzenden Bchleimhaute 
(1872-75) ; Pathologic und Therapie der Haut- 
krankheiten (5th ed , 1899) ; Pathologic und 
Therapie der (Syphilis (1891), Handatlas der 
Hautkrankheiten ( 1 898-1900 ) . 

KAPOSVAR, kO'pdsh-var. The capital of 
Somogy County, southwest Hungary, 28 miles 
northwest of Ftinfkirchen (Map: Austria-Hun- 
gary, E 3). It is a garrison town, is well 
built, has a Romanesque cathedral, a convent, a 
state Gymnasium, a county hall, and a hospital. 
Cement works, a sugar refinery, wine presses, 
brick kilns, and a tobacco factory are its chief 
industrial establishments, while stock raising is 
largely carried on in the neighborhood. It is 
an important horse market. Pop., 1900, 18,218; 
1910, 24,124. . 


KAPP, k6,p, Friedrich (1824-84). A Ger- 
man-American publicist and historian, born at 
Hamm, Westohalia. He studied law at the uni- 
versities of Heidelberg and Berlin and practiced 
in the courts of Hamm and Unna until 1848 
Engaging in the revolutionary rising at Frank- 
fort in September of that year, he was forced 
to take refuge m Pans. Later he went to 
Geneva and in 1850 came to New York, where 
he practiced his profession until his return to 
Germany in 1870. He acquired great influence 
among the German-speaking people of New 
York, became interested in the slavery question, 
and was a Republican presidential elector in 
1860 As a result of his efforts to protect 
immigrants, he was appointed one of the Emi- 
gration Commissioners* of New York in 1867 
and wrote a book. Immigration (1870), show- 
ing the economic value of foreign immigration. 
After his return to Germany he was m 1872 
elected a member of the Reichstag by the Na- 
tional-Liberal party. He wrote much both in 
German and English, and his books are based 
upon careful research. His works include* Die 
Pklavenfrage m den Vereimgten Htaaten (1854) , 
Lehen dea amerikamschen Generals F. IV. von 
Bteuben (1858; Eng ed , New York, 1859), 
Geschichte do Sklaverei m den Vereimgten 
Btaaten (1861) ; Lehen des amerihamschen Gen- 
oals Johann Kalb (1862, Eng ed., New York, 
1870) ; Geschichte der deutsehen Einioanderung 
in Amerxka (1868) , Friedrich der Grosse und 
die Vereimgten i^taaten (1871), A us und uhei 
Amerxka: Erlehnisse und Tatsachen (1876) 
He also wrote on the soldier traffic by German 
princes in the American Revolution 

KAPP, G18BERT (1852- ). A German - 

English electrician, born at Mauer, near Vienna, 
and educated at the Zurich Polytechnic. He 
was engaged as mechanical engineer in Augs- 
burg, Vienna, and Pola, in 1875 went to Eng- 
land, and in 1882 was made director in the 
Crompton Works at Chelmsford In 1894 he 
became lecturer on electrical engineering at 
Charlottenburg After 1005 he was professor 
of electricity at the University of Birmnigliam 
England. In 1886-88 he was Telford medalist, 
and he served as president of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers and in 1913 as president 
of the engineer mg section of the British Asso- 
ciation. Ills electrical inventions include sev- 
eral measuring devices. Kapp wrote; Electric 
Transmission of Energy (1886); Dynamos, 
Alternators, and Transformers (1893); Trans- 
formatoren fur Wechselstrom und Drehstrom 
(2d ed., 1900), Elektromeohanische Konstruk- 
tionen (2d ed , 1902) 

KAPPEL, k6.p'cl. A village in the Canton of 
Zurich, Switzerland. It is noted chiefly as the 
place where the reformer Zwingli was killed, 
in 1531, in a battle between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics The village contains a monu- 
ment erected to his memory Pop., 1900, 697, 
1910, 688. 

KAPTCHAK. SeeKiPTCHAK. , 

KAKA, kJL'rA. A short river of north Rus- 
sia, forming the boundary line between Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Russia ( Map . Russia, K 1 ) . 
It falls into the Kara Sea, an inlet of the 
Arctic Ocean. 

KAXIABAGEK, ka'rA-ba'chek, Joseph von 
( 1845 - ). An Austrian Orientalist. He 

was born at Graz and became professor of 
Oriental history and allied subjects in the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. His writings include: BeL 
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tritge zur Qesehiohte der Mo/xjaMHn (1^74); 
J>ie persiache Nadelmalaret Suaandaohird ( 1881 ) ; 
and the boohs dealing with the Archduke 
Rainer Papyrus, Der Pcipyrmfund von El 
Eaifiim (1882), Kc^tedog der Theodor Grafaohen 
Funde tn Aegypten (1883), and Ergehmaae am 
dem Papyrus Erzherzog Earner (1889). 

KARACHI, kti-ra'ch6, or KUBBACHEE. 
An important seaport, the capital of Karachi 
District and of the Sind Division, Bombay 
Presidency, British India (Map; India, A 4). 
It is situated in the Indus Delta, 90 miles 
southwest of Hyderabad. It is a terminus of 
the Northwestern Railway. As the mouth of 
the Indus (q.v.) is barred by sand banks, 
Karachi is virtually the terminus of the traffic 
of that river and has become, as predicted by 
Sir Charles Napier, “the gateway of Central 
Asia/^ Its spacious harbor, 'covering 237^ 
acres, is protected by extensive breakwaters. 
The wharves, docks, and landing place are on 
the former island of Kiamari, now connected 
with the city over the Napier mole, 3 miles 
long. The public buildings cbraprise the gov- 
ernment house, municipal offices, courthouse. 
Bank of Bombay, Bank of India, Sind College, 
high school, Frere Hall, Masonic Hall, markets, 
a dispensary and hospital. It has a high school 
for Mohammedans, a convent school, and 
an engineering school. The cantonments on 
the east contain the artillery barracks and 
arsenal, and the Napier barracks, with 1500 
men. A good road 3 miles long connects with 
Clifton, on the south, which has a pier and an 
extensive sandy beach, frequented by excursion 
parties and noted for the turtle hunting it 
affords during the autumn season Seven steam- 
ship lines assist commerce, the city has an- 
nually export trade amounting to almost $50,- 
000,000 and is the third seaport of India. 
Karachi has also an active inland trade with 
Kashmir, Turkestan, Afghanistan, and Tibet. 
The chief manufactures are carpets and the 
famous Sind silverware. It has three large 
cotton compresses, the workshops of the North- 
western Railway; also extensive fisheries and 
oyster beds. It exports hides, tallow, oil, wool, 
cotton, wheat, and tea, and imports metals, 
hardware, silk, and woolen goods. It is the 
seat of a United States consular agent. The 
city’s growth and development date from its 
cession to the British government by the Talpur 
Amirs in 1843; the previous fort and village 
had existed since 1725. Pop,, 1901, 116,063; 
1911, 151,903. The district has an area of 
11,970 square miles; pop., 1901, 446,613; 1911, 
621,721. Consult Baillie, Ktirraohee, Past, 
Present, and Future (London, 1890), and J. F. 
Brunton, “Karachi,” in Royal Society of Arts, 
Journal, vol Ipci (London, 1913). 

KABABZIC. See Kara.titoh. 

KABAGAH, khr'd-gan (Russ, karagan), A 
fox of Tartary; perhaps identical with the 
corsac (q.v.). 

KABAGASS, ka'r^t-ghs'. A people of Sa- 
moyed stock in the District of Nizhni Udinsk, 
Government of Irkutsk, Siberia. They are prac- 
tically extinct, having but little over 200 in 
1888, although they still distinguished five clans. 
Consult an account of the Karagass in Glohua 
(Brunswick, 1887); the Russian account by 
Salesskj is resumed in the Archiv fUr Anthro- 
pologie (ib., 1901). 

KABA GEOBGE. A Servian patriot. See 
CEBBmr GXOttOE. 


KABAGBOBGETITOH, Alesandsr. See 

Alexakdeb Kjaaobobgevitch. 

KABAHISSAB, k&-rh’hls-shr^. A city of 
Asiatic Turkey, Afiun-Kaba-Hissae 

KABAISKAKIS, k^-rgs^k^-kSs, Geobgios 
( 1782-1827) . A Greek soldier, born at Agrapha. 
He joined Ali Pasha, of Janina, but left him in 
his last war with Turkey and fought on the side 
of the Turks. In the revolution he sided with 
the Greeks and fought bravely. He quarreled 
with the provisional government, only to come 
to its aid after Missolonghi (3826). He won 
a great victory at Arachova and was mortally 
wounded in an attempt to capture the Acropolis 
(1827). Consult his biography by Paparrhigo- 
poulos (Athens, 1877). 

KARAITES, ka'r£L-it8. See Qabaites. 
KARAJAN, kii'ra-ykn, Theodor Georg von 
(1810-73). An Austrian ]•’ jh, born in 

Vienna, of Greek parentage. He studied, in his 
native city, was employed in the Department of 
War and Finance from 1829 to 1841, and tliere- 
after in the Imperial libraiy, of which ho was 
made custodian in 1854. He became a member 
of the Academy of Sciences in 1849, its vice 
president in 1851, and its picsident in 1866. 
In 1850 ho was given the chair of the Geiinan 
language and literatuie at the University of 
Vienna, but w^as obliged to relinquish it at once 
on account of leligion, Among his many im- 
portant philological works, his editions of speci- 
mens from early German literatuie deserve es- 
pecial .mention, notably. FruhJwgsgahe fur 
Frewide alterer Liiteiatur (1839) , Michael Be- 
haims Buck von den Wiennn (1843) ; Deutsche 
SprachdenKmale dcs zwoJften J ahrhunderts 
(1846) , Zioei higher unhekannte Bprachdenk- 
male aus heidnischer Zeit (1858); Abraham a 
Sancta Clara (1867). Consult article by Vahlen 
in the Almanach der Wiener ALademie, pp. 195- 
213 (1874). ^ . 

KABAJITCH, or KARADZIC, kd,-rft'j$ch, 
VuK (Wolf) Stefanovitch (1787-1864). The 
founder of the literary language of the Serbo- 
Croats and of their literature. He was born 
at Trshitch in Servia. His parents were, how- 
ever, Montenegrins. He learned to read from 
letters scribbled on shotgun paper with a reed 
en dipped in a solution of gunpowder. At 17 
e was tho “most learned lad” in the neighbor- 
hood. At Karlowitz ( Austria ) he learned 
Latin, Old Church Slavonic, and German. Three 
years later he returned to Servia, served as 
scribe in the Belgrade Council, was later made 
judge, but had to leave for Vienna in 1813 
after the Tuiks quelled the rising in Servia. 
In Vienna he wrote an open letter to Kara 
George, leader of the unsuccessful uprising, 
On the Fall of Servia, Urged on by the 
Slavic scholar Kopitar (q.v.), Karajitch pub- 
lished a collection of Servian popular songs 
in 1814 {Mala prostonarodna Sloveno-Srhaka 
Pjesmanca, 2d ed„ 1815) and then A Grammar 
Based on the Popular Tongue {Pismemca Srhs- 
koga jezika po govoru prostoga naroda^ Vienna, 
1814). In 1818 he published his Servian Dic- 
tionary Explained in Oeiman and Latin (new 
enlarged ed., 1852), important from both the 
loxicograpliic and the folkloristic points of view. 
A revised edition of his Grammar was prefixed 
to the Dictionary and then translated by Jakob 
Grimm (q.v ) in 1824. In his Grammar and 
Dictionary Karajitch abandoned the Cyrillic 
alphabet for the Latin with diacritic marks 
borrowed from the Czech alphabet, and a iew 
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new lettere, and used a strictly phonetie apell* 
ing. He also urged the adoption of the popular 
tongue in place of the archaic style used by the 
writers of his time. He visited Russia in 1818, 
made many friends among the Russian scholars, 
and then returned to Servia to establish the pri- 
mary schools on a more rational basis. From 
1826 to 1834 he edited the annual Damca 
(Morning Star). In 1829-30 he codified Servian 
law for Prince Milosh, but soon left Servia, 
owing to the Prince’s despotism. lie traveled 
in Dalmatia, Montenegro, and Croatia until 
1839, when he returned to his fatherland The 
rich material collected in lus wanderings was 
embodied in Popular Servian Pnwerhs (1835; 
2d cd., Vienna, 1849) , Popular Sermon Song^ 
{Srpake Karodne Pjesme, vols i-iii, Leijizig, 
1823; vol iv, Vienna, 1823), followed by Servian 
Songs from Herzegovina (1866), Servian Folk 
Tales {Srpske Narodne Pnpov^etke, 1853) , and 
Examples of the Serho-Sloveman Languages 
(1857).^ He also wrote some historical works 
{MUo§ Ohrenimd, 1827) and translated the New 
Testament into Servian for the British Bible 
Society (1847). Many of the songs collected by 
Kara] itch have been translated into German (by 
Talvj, Gerhard, and others). 

KAKAKAL. See C’aracalu. 

KAB.AKOB.AM ( ka'ra-ko'rum ) (or Mus- 
TAGii ) MOUNTAINS. A range of Central Asia, 
r ! ■ ' r ■ vtrenie northwestward extension of 

T system (Map: India, Cl). It 

branches off from the Himalayas proper near 
the headwaters of the Indus and extends along 
the right bank of that river through the whole 
of its northwest course, covering the northern 
half of the Province of Kashmir, India. Its 
northwest termination is at the Pamir, where 
it meets the Hindu Kush It consists of a 
number of lofty ridges, and the whole region is 
very elevated, the valley bottoms being 10,000 
to 1.5,000 feet above sea level. The numerous 
peaks include some of the highest in the world, 
and from them great glaciers flow. Mount God- 
win-Aiisten is 28,265 feet above the sea, and 
there are at least four others with a height above 
25,000 feet. Some of the valleys are connected 
by lofty passes, one of which, the Karakorum 
Pass, m lat 35° 30' N., long. 77° 50' K., has an 
altitude of 18,550 fe(‘t. 

Bibliography. Sir W. M. Conway, Ghmhing 
and Exploration in the Karakoram-Himalayas 
(2 vols., London, 1892), Oscar Eckenstein, The 
Karakorams and Kashmir An Account of a 
Journey (ib , 1896) ; F. B. Workman, In the Ice 
World of Himalaya (ib., 1901); id., Ice-Bound 
Heights of the Mustagh (New York, 1908) ; id., 
Call of the Snowy Hispar (London, 1910) ; Fi- 
lippo do Filippi, Karakoram and Western Hima- 
laya, 1909: An Account of the Expedition of 
Ji, R. H, Prince Luigi Amadeo of Savoy, Duke of 
the Ahruzzi (2 vols., ib , 1912). 

KABAKOKUM, kfi'r^i-kyrfim (Mongol Kara- 
Kuren, black camp ) . The capital of the Mon- 
gol Empire before the establishment of the court 
at Peking. It is situated near the Orkhon River 
in Mongolia, north of the Desert of Gobi, not 
far from the present Urga It was one of the 
principal camps of Gcn'jhi' Khnn and became 
the official capital oi th«‘ l•lrlp■^^‘ in 1234. It 
was visited by Marco Polo, but its situation was 
unknown to Europeans until 1889, when it was 
discovered by the Russian explorer Yadrintsev. 
Only the ruins now remain, spread over a space 
6 miles in circumference. Karakorum was con- 


nected by canals with the Jirmanta River. In 
1902 this region was again visited by C. W. 
Campbell. 

KABAMAN, kU'r^-mfin', or CAKAMAN. A 
town of Kararaania, m the southern part of 
Asia Minor (Map* Turkey m Asia, B 3). It 
contains a mediaeval castle, two mosques, and 
ruins of. an old medresse, or college, showing 
traces of remarkable architectural beauty. The 
chief products of the town are coarse cotton and 
woolen stuffs, and hides. It is connected by 
rail with Constantinople, via Konia, and the 
trade of the town is progressing in consequence, 
the transit trade being considerable The popu- 
lation is estimated at 9000. Karaman is the 
ancient Laranda. 

KARAMANIA, ka'r^-mfi'n^-a, or CARA- 
MANIA. A region in south Asia Minor, cov- 
ering the central and eastern part of the modern 
Turkish Vilayet of Konich (Map: Turkey in 
Asia, B and C 2). It reaches Lake Tuz Tcholli 
ill the north, the Taurus Mountains in the south, 
the Sultan Dagh in the west, and the outliers 
of the Anti-Taurus in the east. It is an ele- 
vated plain, with a barren, sandy soil and a few 
short livers, which lose themselves in the desert 
or empty into the large salt lakes around the 
borders of the region fl’he climate is hot and 
dry in the summer and raw with some ram in 
the winter. In ancient times a very rich dis- 
trict, it is now sparsely settled by nomadic 
tribes whose chief occupation is cattle raising. 
Karamania was -.ubniL^aled by the Turks in 
the fourteenth nnd ttM« ( nlli eemturies. 

KARAMNASSA, kll'r(lm-nils's&, A river in 
the Province of Bengal, British India. After a 
course of about 150 miles it enters the Ganges 
from the right. It is subject to floods and has 
been known to rise 25 feet in a night The river 
is repugnant to all caste Hindus, who have to 
be carried over without being touched by the 
wmter, and its name signifies “the destroyer of 
religious merit.’* 

KARA MUSTAPHA, kfi'ra m\is't^-fa ( ?- 
1683) A grand vizier of Turkey. He was the 
son of a spall! and was educated by Mohammed 
Kiuprili. After the death of Ahmed Kmprili in 
1676, Mohammed IV made Kara Mustapha 
Grand Vizier He proved to be incapable and 
was defeated repeatedly in the various wars. 
He is especially remembered for his siege of 
Vienna in 1683, where, in order not to be com- 
pelled to share the prospective booty with his 
soldiers, he delayed the assault so long that 
John Sobieski of Poland arrived oi^ the scene in 
time, and together with the German princes in- 
flicted a crushing defeat upon the Turks. The 
Sultan finally ordered Kara Mustapha to be 
strangled. 

KARAMZIN, kfi'r&m-z5n', Nikolai Mikhail- 
oviTcn (1766-1826). A Russian historian and 
novelist, bom near Simbirsk on the Volga His 
father, an officer of Tatar descent, sent him to 
Moscow, where he learned French and German 
as well as a little English and Italian In 1781 
he entered the army, but left it two years later 
to take up literature as a profession. He worked 
with Novikov (q.v ) during 1785-88 and went 
abroad in 1789. The 18 months he spent in 
Prance, Germany, Switzerland, and England 
were described in his Letters of a Russian Trav- 
eler (1796-92, in the Moscow Journal of wh’ch 
he was editor; published separately in 1797-1801 
in 6 vols.). These letters, which produced at 
the time a great Impression, were modeled on 
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Sterne^s Sentimental Journey and introduced to 
Kussia a new literary style. In the same period- 
ical appeared also his first novels, of which Poor 
Liza (1792) is the most important. Among the 
others Natalya, the Boyar's Daughter (1792) 
and Martha the Vieeregent (1793) were over- 
sentimental tales dealing with a sort of Arca- 
dian shepherds under Russian names; yet their 
success was great. When the publication of 
the Moscow Journal had to be discontinued 
owing to relentless censorship, Karamzin pub- 
lished the Pantheon of Foreign Literature and 
the Pantheon of Russian Literature, two collec- 
tions of masterpieces. In 1803, after publishing 
various periodicals, he was appointed histori- 
ographer, with a salary of 2000 rubles per year, 
and all archives were placed at his disposal. 
He then busied himself with his History of 
Russia. The first eight volumes appeared in 
1818, and the whole edition of 3000 was sold out 
in 25 days. The four later volumes (the last, 
unfinished, comes down to 1611) were published 
in 1818-29. its chief thesis was that Russia 
nourished when autocracy prevailed and was 
weak when autocratic power was on the decline. 
The importance of this work lies in the notes 
copied from documents now lost and in its artis- 
tic presentation of the subject matter. Karam- 
zin’s chief service in Russian literature is his 
untiring and successful labors to establish a 
literary language on the basis of colloquial 
usage, thus freeing it from the Latinisms and 
Germanisms introduced by the poet Lomonosov 
(q.v.) and' from Old Church Slavic influence. 
As a historian, he was merely a populanzer w^ho 
presented in good literary form the conclusions 
warranted by the researches of others. 

The best (5th) edition of Karamzin’s works 
is that of 1845 In French appeared Histoire de 
Vempire russe (11 vols , 1819-26), Lettres d'un 
voyageur russe (1867), Voyage en France 
(1885), and others; while his Russian history 
was also translated into German, Italian, and 
other languages. Consult an excellent study of 
Karamzin by Y. K. Grot, in his Works, vol iii 
(St. Petersburg, 1866), and S. I. Ponomarev, 
^‘Material for a Bibliography of the Writings 
of Nikolai Mikhailovitch Karamzin,” in St. 
Petersburg Academy of Sciences, Shormk, vol. 
\.\Mi (St P-d 1883), both in Russian. 

KARANKAWA, kfi'rsln-ka'wa. An extinct 
tribe of Indians formerly occupying the vicinity 
of Matagorda Bay on the coast of Texas. From 
the few remains of their language they appear 
to have constituted a distinct stock They arc 
first definitely mentioned by the French ex- 
plorer doutel, in 1687. Shortly afterward, in 
consequence of the seizure of some of their 
canoes by the French, they attacked Fort St. 
Louis and killed or carried oflf every person of 
the small garrison. At this time they are said 
to have been cannibals. The greater portion re- 
mained uncompromisingly hostile to all white 
men as well as to most of the surrounding tribes, 
with the result that their number rapidly 
dwindled. In 1805 they were still estimated at 
500 men. In 1818, 300 Karankawa warriors at- 
tacked and fought a pitched battle with 200 of 
Lafitte’s pirates and were only repelled with 
the aid of artillery. Before the close of the 
Texan War of Independence they had been 
nearly wiped out by the American settlers. 

About the year 1843 the small remnant, some 
60 in number, removed to Mexico, whence they 
were expelled a few years later on account of 


continued depredations, making their camp near 
Hidalgo, Tex., where the last of them were ex- 
terminated by Mexican ranchers in 1858. 

The Karankawa appear to have been utter and 
irredeemable savages, but withal possessing a 
rare courage and injigiiiibcTd physique. The 
men wore only a breechclotn, the women a deer- 
skin skirt, and both sexes tattooed the face. 
Their houses were mere shelters of poles, over 
which skins were fastened on the windward side. 
They subsisted on game, wild fruits, and fish. 
They made some pottery and had a festival at 
which they drank the “black drink” from the 
yaupon while dancing to the sound of flute, 
rattle, and notched stick. Consult A. S. 
Gatschet, “The Karankawa Indians,” in Pea- 
body Museum of Archceology and Ethnology, 
Papers, vol. ii (Cambridge, 1901). 

EABA (ka'ra) SEA. The portion of the 
Arctic Ocean inclosed between the island of Nova 
Zembla and the Russo-Siberian mainland. It is 
roughly oval in shape, about 1000 miles long 
and 400 miles broad, and opens into the main 
ocean in the northeast (Map Arctic Region, 
G 2). It communicates with the ocean in tlie 
west by the narrow Matochlin Strait and in 
the southwest by the Yugor and Kara straits 
on either side of Vaigach Island. Shallow in 
the northeast, it reaches a depth of 600 feet near 
and in the Kara Strait, where navigation is 
i •• 1 by ice and fogs. The principal in- 

I : . Bca are Kara Bay and the Gulf of 

Obi, which inclose the Yalmal Peninsula. It 
was known to the Russians from very early 
days and was first visited by ships from west 
Europe in 1580, when Pet and Jackman pushed 
through Kara Strait In recent years Russia 
has endeavored, by surveys of Kara Sea and 
study of its ice conditions, to use it as a reliable 
sea route from Europe to the great Siberian 
rivers The pioneer work for this purpose was 
done by Captain Wiggins Consult Henry John- 
son, Life and Voyages of Joseph Wiggins (New 
York, 1907) 

KARASIJ-BAZAB, ka-rfi'seo-b^i-zilr' A town 
in the Crimea, Russia, situated 28 miles east- 
northeast of Simferopol (Map Russia, D 6). 
It has narrow and crooked streets and with its 
numerous khans and minarets presents a decid- 
edly Oriental appearance. In the vicinity are 
situated many gardens, and the town is one of 
the principal centres of the fruit trade in the 
Crimea; tallow, wool, and hides are also con- 
siderable articles of trade. Pop, 1897, 12,961; 
1912, 13,.526, «‘un-i-l iii'j mainly of Tatars, Ar- 
menians, Greeks, and Karaite Jews. 

KABATCHEV, kH'r^i-ch^f', The capital of 
a district in the Government of Orel, Russia, 
situated about 56 miles west-northwest of Orel 
(Map: Russia, E 4). It contains a number of 
oil presses and carries on a trade in grain, hemp, 
and oil It dates from 1146. Pop, 1912, 21,300. 

KABATEGIET, ka'ra-tfl.-g5n'. A mountain 
district in Central Asia, forming the northeast 
Province of Bokhara ( Map : Asia, Central, 0 3). 
It stretches with an area of 4100 square miles 
along the south slope of the Hissar and Alai, 
the southwest .extension of the Tian-Rhan Moun- 
tains, and along the valley of the Waksh or 
Kizil-su River, an affluent of the Amu Darva. 
The mountains here rise to a height of 18,000 
feet, and the climate is continental, warm in 
summer and severe in winter The slopes and 
valleys are best suited for cattle raising, but 
agriculture is also carried on. WTieat, com, 
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hemp, and cotton, melons, and other fruits are 
produced. The inhabitants number about 100,* 
000, chiefly Tajiks in the settlements, with a 
number of nomad Kirghiz in the country. The 
capital is Harm, or Garm, on the Kizil-su. Ka- 
rategin was an independent klianate until 1877, 
when it was incorporated with Bokhara, which 
is under the suzerainty of Russia. 

KAKATHEODOBI, ka'ra'td,'d-d6'r6', Alex- 
ander, Pasha (1833-1906). A lurkiah states- 
man. He was born at Constantinople and was 
the son of a physician and philologist, Stephen 
Karatheodori. After studying in Pans, he en- 
tered the diplomatic service of Turkl'y. In 1876 
and 1877 he was employed as councilor by Saf- 
vet Pasha, Minister of Foreign Affairs. In 1878 
he took part in the preliminary iiegotial ion^ 
over the Treaty of San Stefano, and in the same 
year he was sent as one of the commissioners of 
the Porte to the Congress of Berlin On his re- 
turn (November, 1878) he was appointed Gov- 
ernor-General of Crete, and in December he be- 
came Minister of Foreign Affairs, the first 
Christian to fill that post He resigned in 1879, 
was nominated Prince of Samos 1885-95, and 
in 1895 -96 was Governor-General of Crete, but 
had to resign because of the uprising which 
began in the latter year See Crete. 

KABAULI, ka-rou'l^. A native state of 
India. Sec Kerauli 

KABAVELOFF, kii'ra-vaW, Petko (1840- 
1903). A Bulgarian statesman, born at Kalo- 
fer. He vas educated at Moscow, where he 
taught for several years. vSoon after his return 
to Bulgaria (1878), he was appointed Vice Gov- 
ernor of Vidin. lie took a prominent part in 
politics at the head of the Liberals, and in 1880 
became Minister of Finance and at the close of 
tlie year head of the cabinet. When the consti- 
tution, framed in 1879 by a national assembly 
of which he was vice president, was overthrown 
by the coup d’6tat of 1881, he left Bulgaria and 
did not return until 1883 He was again Pre- 
mier (1884-86) and on the forcible abdication 
of Alexander was appointed member of the re- 
gency. lie was in favor of a union with Ru- 
mania. On the accession of Ferdinand (1887), 
his power waned, and in July, 1892, he was sen- 
tenced to five years’ imprisonment for conspir- 
acy, but he was pardoned three years afterward 
and was elected to the National Assembly 
(Sohranje) Once more he became Premier in 
1901, blit, forced out in 1902 by an attack on 
his financial policy, then retired 

KARAWALA,‘ka'ra-wft'l&, or CABAWILA 
(FiUst Indian name) A vipenne snake of south- 
western India and Ceylon ( HypnaJe nepa or 
Ankistrodon hypnale) , closely allied to the 
American copperhead. It is of small size, rarely 
exceeding 20 inches in length, and has the ex- 
tremity of the upturned muzzle covered with 
scales The poison acts slowly and yields to 
remedies quickly applied Bee Viper, and Plate 
of Foreign Venomous Serpents with Snake. 

XABCZAG, \ town of the County 

of Josz-Nagy Kun ''/ninok Hungary, 35 miles 
southwest of Debreezin, on the Szolnok-Gross- 
wardein State Railroad (Map* Austria-Hun- 
gary, G 3) It is the seat of a judicial district, 
with much farming and truck raising In the 
neighboring swamps large quantities of tortoises 
an* caiiLdit. the -hells of which are used in do- 
ine-tic iMHiMifccliite Pop., 1900, 20,896; 1910, 
22,996, mostly Reformed Magyars. 

XABE^IANS. A Finnish tribe of east Fin- 


land proper and Russia, chiefly in the provinces 
of Olonetz, Archangel, and iVer; height 1.080 
meters in Finland and 1.642 meters in Russia. 
They are brachycephalic, of good figure, and 
have regular features, with light curly hair and 
blue eyes. At present they number upward of 

1.000. 000. The Karelians represent the most 
advanced type of Finns, being warlike, active, 
thrifty, and honest. They are farmers, but the 
country is sterile, and famines are frequeflt. 
9'he national epic .of Finland, culled Kalevala, is 
a collection of Karelian folk songs. Poetry and 
music are cultivated, and the poetical language 
is smooth, with a copious vocabulary. See Fin- 
nish Language and Literature 

KABBNINA, Anna. See Anna Karenina. 

KABENS, ka'rgnz A people related by phys- 
ical characteristics, as well as by language, to 
the Burmese, but of a more primitive type. 
They inhabit the mountainous regions of Ara- 
kan, Pegu, and Tcnasscrim and large districts in 
Upper Burma, numbering altogether more than 

1.000. 000, of whom about a quarter are said to 
be Christians (the result of American missions). 
Their earlier habitat is said to have been Yun- 
nan, whence they followed the Mons into Burma 
The Karens are capable of considerable civiliza- 
tion and possess many estimable qualities The 
heathen Karens are nature worshipers. Where 
not influenegd by the Burmese, etc., the Karens 
seem to have been rMiai l'mii’ ii- There is in- 
ci easing literature in Karen since the reduction 
of the language of the Christian communities 
to writing by the missionaries. In 1847-50 
Wade published in Karen a four-volume ThesaU' 
ins of Karen Knowledge^ comprising Legends^ 
TutdiUons, Customs, Superstitions, Demonology, 
etc. Besides Mason, Civilizing Mountain Men 
(London, 1862), and other early works, may be 
mentioned Macmahon, Karens of the Golden 
Chersonese (London, 1876) , Colquhoun, Among 
the Shans (ib, 1885) , Smeaton, The Loyal Ka- 
rens of Burma (ib., 1887) Bee Indo-Chinese. 

KABIKAL, ka'r^'kill'. A province of French 
India, on the Coromandel coast, on the estuary 
of one of the branches of the Kaveri, within the 
limits of the British District of Tanjore, Ma- 
dras (Map* India, D 7). Area, 52 square miles 
Karikal, the chief town, is 150 miles south of 
Madras, is well built, and carries on a consider- 
able export and import trade with Ceylon and 
Europe. It has a poorly protected harbor. Pop. 
'(town), 1912, 19,505 The colony was ceded to 
the Flench by the Rajah of Tanjore in 1749 
IT,, ... , r soquently fallen into the hands of 
! .• I •. '1 it was restored at the general pac- 
• -! 1814, on condition that it should 

not contain a fortification nor have a garrison, 
unless for purposes of police. Tl- :■ \. ! i-. 

situated at Pondicherry, the <“!ip*tj I ■* I ■ *. 'i 
India. Pop. (of possession), 1901, 56,595, 1912, 
60,872. 

KABIMATA, ka'r$-rafl't& See Carimata. 

KABL, Tom (1846-1910). An American 
operatic tenor. He was born at Dublin, Ireland, 
studied singing in England under Henry Phil- 
lips and in Italy under * and Tri- 

vulzi, made his d^but at Milan, and for many 
years sang in Italian opera. In 1871 he came 
to America with Parepa-Rosa for a season in 
English opera. In 1887, with William H, Mac- 
Donald and Henry Clay Barnahee, he formed 
a light-opera company known as the Bostonians, 
which for many years was famous throughout 
the United States, especially for its Gilbert 'and 
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Sullivan productions. It was in DeKovon’s 
Rohm Hood, however, that Karl was at his best. 
In this piece George B. Frothiugham, one of the 
original members of the Bostonians, had sung 
the part of Friar Tuck 6601 times before his 
death in 1915. Karl retired from the operatic 
stage in 1896, but continued to sing m concert 
and gave vocal instruction. For a time after 
1890 he was director of the Operatic School con- 
naj^ted with the Academy of Dramatic Arts at 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Later he settled and 
taught in Rochester, where he also directed ama- 
teur ]iglit-oj>(*rji productions. 

KABLI, kar'le. A renowned Buddhistic rock 
temple, the largest and, perhaps, the finest in 
India, at the village of the same name, 25 miles 
southeast of Bombay, on the road to Poona The 
entrance is in a perpendicular wall of rock 850 
feet in height at an elevation of about 2400 feet 
above sea level. Before the vestibule stands a 
great column surmounted by four lions. The 
broad entrance leads to a hall 126 feet lon^, 
455/2 feet broad, and 46 feet high, with a semi- 
circular roof. The chamber is divided by two 
lows of 16 columns into a nave and two side 
aisles. A dagoba, or shrine, stands out at the 
end of the nave. The capitals of the columns 
are richly decorated and have the shape of an 
inverted bell surmounted by two elephants, each 
supporting two figures. Smaller caves at the 
sides were probably the dwelling places of monks 
or hermits. 

KABL^INGS. A dynasty of Frankish kings. 
See Caroungians. 

KARLMANN. See Carloman. 

XAB.LOWICZ, kUr'ld-vich, Miezyslav (1876- 
1909), A talented Polish composer, born at 
Wis/niewo (Lithuania). From 1890 to 1895 
he studied with private teachers in Warsaw and 
from 1895 to 1900 with H. Urban m Berlin 
(composition). In 1804 he became director of 
the Music Society of Warsaw, but resigned after 
two years, settling in Zakopane (Galicia) and 
devoting his entire time to composition. 
Through his early death — he was buried under an 
avalanche — Poland lost a composer of more than 
ordinary talent. Indeed, he must be ranked as 
one of the most conspicuous figures in the history 
of Polish music. He wrote a symphony in E 
minor, the symphonic poems Returning WaveSt 
Three Old, Old Songs (a symphonic trilogy), 
Stanislav and Anna of OsvHecim, Sad T^ews, a 
Lithuanian rhapsody; a concerto for violin; a 
serenade for string orchestra; a sonata and a 
prelude and double fugue for piano. He also 
published a number of newly discovered letters 
of, and documents relating to, Chopin (in Pol- 
ish and French). 

KABLOWITZy khr'ld-vits (Hung. Karldasa, 
Croat, Karlovce). A town of the County of 
Syrmien, CroatianSlavonia, Hungary, on the 
right bank of the Danube, 8 miles south -south- 
east from Peterwardem (Hap: Hungary, F 4). 
It is the seat of an archbishop of the Greek Ori- 
ental church and has a Greek cathedral, the 
Archbishop^g palace, a Roman Catholic church, 
a theological seminary, a higher Gymnasium, 
and a lyceum. It is the convention place of the 
Servian congress of churches. Its red wine and 
plum brandy are well known and it has fisheries 
and raises many swine. Its historical fame is 
due to the treaty concluded here with the SuL 
tan in 1699, by which Austria was awarded the 
territory between the Danube and the Theiss, as 
well as Transylvania. Russia came into the pos- 


session of the Sea of Azov region, Poland re- 
gained Kamenetz, and Venice obtained the Morea 
and a part of Dalmatia. Pop., 1900, 6648; 1910* 
6342, mostly Croats and Serbs. 

XABLSBAD, khrls^liat, or CABLSBAP. 
One of the most celebrated watering places of 
Europe, situated in the northwestern part of 
Bohemia, on both banks of the Tepl, at its junc- 
tion with the Eger. It is 1165 feet above the 
sea and 116 miles by rail west-northwest of 
Prague (Map. Austria, Cl). It lies in a nar- 
row valley, inclosed by wooded heights. It is 
a picturesque, well-laid-out town, with a num- 
ber of fine streets, a magnificent park, a splendid 
French Renaissance Kurhaus, two theatres, 
churches of different denominations, and sev- 
eral elegant cafCs The town has good schools, 
a museum, and monuments to Goethe and 
Schiller. The Sprudel colonnade is a striking 
iron and glass structure, while the Mhhlbrunneu 
colonnade, with its 103 monolithic columns, is 
a fine example of the classical style. The min- 
eral springs for which Karlsbad is famous are 
19 in number and range in temperature from 
165® F. to 47® F. The oldest and best known 
is the Sprudel ( 165® located on the right bank 
of the Tepl. The waters of Karlsbad are clear, 
odorless, radioactive, and salty and are chiefly 
used for drinking purposes, but there are some 
bathing establishments, including mud baths. 
The chief ingredients are sulphate of soda, car- 
bonate of soda, and common salt; the waters are 
efficacious in cases of dyspepsia, rheumatism, 
gout, etc., and are exported extensively. The 
springs issue from a hard rock and form a kind 
of crust known as Sprudelstein or Sprudelschale, 
which serves for the manufacture of various use- 
ful articles and ornaments. The salt obtained 
from the water is shipped in very large quanti- 
ties, as are also Sprudel soap and Sprudel pas- 
tilles. About 2,500,000 bottles of mineral water 
and 80 tons of Sprudel salts are exported annu- 
ally. Karlsbad is essentially a fashionable re- 
sort. It is visited annually by over 68,000 guests, 
Tliere are manufactures of porcelain and glass 
ware, liquors, needlework, and various products 
associated with agriculture. Pop., 1900, 14,640; 
1910, 17,446. 

Local legend ascribes the discovery of the hot 
springs of Karlsbad to Charles IV in 1347, but 
their curative properties were known long be- 
fore. The waters healed the wounds he had re- 
ceived at Cr6cy, and he built a hunting seat 
here, bestowing many privileges upon the town. 
The waters of Karlsbad were used only for bath- 
ing until about 1520. The first Kurhaus was 
built in 1711. In 1707 the town was raised to 
the rank of a free royal city. In 1819 a confer- 
ence arranged by the German states was held 
at Karlsbad, resulting in the issue of the Carls- 
bad Decrees (q.v.). 

Blbliograpliy. Flecklea, Der KarUhader Kur- 
gaat (2d ed., Karlsbad, 1880) ; Cartellieri, Karls- 
bad als Kurort (ib., 1888) ; id., Karlsbad, die 
Stadt und ihre Umgehung (ib., 1888) ; Frieden- 
thal, Der Kurort Karlsbad topographisch und 
medizimsoh (Vienna, 1895); Oswald, Karlsbad 
und Umgebungen ed., Berlin, 1896) ; Schnfie, 
Karlsbad als Terrainkurort (Karlsbad, 1900); 
Ludwig Sipoecz, Carlsbad: Its Springs and 
Spring-Products (7th ed., ib., 1904) ; F. R. von 
Gentl, Cuide to Carlsbad, translated from the 
German by H. 8. Lan^ridge (Vienna, 1909). 

XABLSBT7BG, kttrls^bjirK (Hung. Cyulafe* 
hdrpdr), A royal free city of the County of 
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Unter Weiszenburg, Transylvania, Hungary, on 
tlie right bank of the Maros, 50 miles south of 
Klausenburg, in an agricultural and stock-rais- 
ing country ( Map : Hungary, H 3 ) . There is a 
fine Gothic cathedral dating from 1443, an ar- 
chaeological museum, an episcopal palace, a 
seminary, and an episcopal Gymnasium. The 
district is noted for excellent wines. Karlsburg 
is near the eite of the ancient Apulum. Pop., 
1900, 11,607; 1910, 11,616, nearly all Magya|s 
and Rumans. . 

KARLSHAMH, khrls'h^-m. A seaport of the 
Lhn of 'vden, on the Baltic, 30 miles 

west of Ki.'l-,; m.j (Map: Sweden, E 8). It 
has extensive docks, a nautical school, large dis- 
tilleries and manufactures of tobacco and leather, 
and IS an export centre for granite, lumber, 
charcoal, and fish. It was founded in 1664. 
Pop., 1901, 7100; 1911, 7209. 

KARLSKBONA, karls-krcJCf'nfi, or CABLS- 
CBOHA. The naval headquarters of Sweden, 
and capital of the Liin of Blekinge, situated 
near the five small islands in the Baltic, 238 
miles south -southwest of Stockholm (Map: 
Sweden, E 8). Its streets, although in many 
places steep, are wide and straight, it has sev- 
eral parks and promenades, fine granite docks, 
and a large, deep harbor. Among its educa- 
tional institutions are a high school, a deaf-mute 
institute, and a nautical college with a fine 
building after the Florentine Renaissance The 
manufactories consist of anchor works, tobacco, 
cloth, hat, and match factories, and the trade of 
the city 18 large. The harbor is provided with 
arsenals and shipyards; the navy yard is one 
of the largest and best in Europe and is de- 
fended by strong fortifications. The town im- 
ports textile fabrics, oil, tobacco, sugar, food- 
stuffs, and coal, and exports various sorts of 
lumber, also fish, whortleberries, paving stones, 
pig iron, and sheet iron. The water supply is 
drawn four miles through an aqueduct from the 
mainland. Pop., 1901, 23,955, 1911, 27,434 

Karlskrona was founded by Charles XT in 1680. 

KABLSBTJHE, khrls'r5<5'e. The capital of 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, Germany, situated 6 
miles east of the Rhine and 39 miles by rail 
north-northwest of (Map: Germany, 

C 4). The older p.iit (»i ili( city is laid out 
in the form of an open fan, the streets radiat- 
ing from the palace as a centre The streets 
are wide and well paved and adorned with many 
excellent monumenta. The principal square is 
the Schlossplatz, with six fountains and Rchwan- 
thaler’s statue of Grand Duke Karl Friedrich. 
The finest street is the Kaiserstrassc, 72 feet 
wide and about raileir long. Karlsruhe has 
played a distinct and important rOle in the evo- 
lution of modern German architecture The 
city has six Hiiu<‘li'*}il and four Roman Catho- 
lic churches, an Old Catholic church, and two 
synagogues: Of the religious buildings, the most 
interesting are the Evangelical town church 
(1817), containing the ducal tombs; the Roman 
Catholic town church (1808), built in the style 
of the Pantheon; the Early Gothic Roman Cath- 
olic Liebfrauenkirche (1891); the Evangelical 
Christuskirche (1900) ; and the Roman Catholic 
Bernharduskirche (1901). The palace (1751- 
76) is in the French Mansard style and has an 
octagonal tower 145 feet high. The eastern 
wing contains the Zfihringen Museum and the 
ducal stables. At the western end, and con- 
nected with the palace by an arcade, is the Court 
Theatre, built in Romanesque style in 1861-63. 


The new palace of the Crown Prince is conspicu- 
ous. The educational institutions of Karlsruhe 
are comprehensive and excellent. They include 
in part a technical high school, school of for- 
estry (the oldest institution of its kind in Ger- 
many), a Gymnasium, three seminaries for 
teachers, an engineering school, a school of ar- 
chitecture, a conservatory of music, and an art 
school with a museum. The Karlsruhe School 
of Art was founded in 1853 and has been influ- 
ential in Germany. The Hall of Art contains 
an extensive and interesting collection of mod- 
ern paintings, engravings, and frescoes. The 
United Grand Ducal Collections comprise, be- 
sides their historic library of 190,000 volumes, 
ethnological, zoological, geological, mineralogi- 
cal, and antiquarian specimens. Karlsruhe is 
the seat of numerous scientific, artistic, and in- 
dustrial organizations, benevolent institutions, 
and the higher administrative institutions of 
gi . 111(1 duchy, and is the residence of the 
(nmid Duke. 

The manufacturing industries have attained 
considerable importance since the Franco-Ger- 
man War. Karlsruhe manufactures locomo- 
tives, machinery, wagons, siphons, stoneware, 
plated goods, paper, stoves, arms, etc. The large 
trade of the town is facilitated by a canal sys- 
tem Pop., 1871, 36.582, 1880, ‘ 49,301 ; 1890 
(with Muhlbnrg. annexed in 1886), 73,684; 
1900, 97,185 (of whom, 50,6.30 Evangelical, 43,- 
063 Roman Catholic, and 2676 Jewish) ; 1910, 
134,313. The rapid increase is due to the groyi:h 
of trade and manufactures. Karlsruhe is the 
result of princely ill humor. Margrave Karl 
Wilhelm, displeased with his residence at Diir- 
lach, built a hunting seat in the Hardtwald in 
1715, where the palace of Karlsruhe now stands. 
After 0 few years it became the residence town. 
In 1848 and 1849 the town took a prominent 
part in the revolutionary movements in the 
grand duchy Consult Weech, Karlsruhe^ Oe- 
schtchtc der Stadt tmd %hrer Verwaltung (3 
vols, Karlsruhe, 1893-1901) 

KARLSTAD, kdrl'sUd, or CARLSTAD 
(Swed., city of Charles). An episcopal city, 
capital of the Swedish Lfin of Vermland, situ- 
ated on the island of Tingvalla, at the north 
end of Lake Venern, 164 miles west of Stockholm 
( Map : Sweden, E 7 ) . The surrounding country 
is called the Swedish Switzerland. It is con- 
nected with the mainland by two large bridges, 
is well built, has a teachers' seminary, a cathe- 
dral, and manufactures iron, machinery, to- 
bacco, and matches, and also exports wooden 
ware and iron. Pop, 1903, 13,579; 1911, 17,192. 
The city was founded in 1584 and rebuilt after 
the fire of 1865. A conference between Sweden 
and Norway was held here in 1905 to decide on 
the discontinuance of the union between these 
countries. * 

KABLSTADT. A German reformer. See 
Carlstadt 

KABLSTADT, or CARLSTADT (Hung. 
Kdrolyvdrosy. A royal free city with municipal 
rights in the County of Agram, Croatia, and 
Slavonia, Hungary, 32 miles southwest of Agram, 
at the junction of the Kulpa and three small 
rivers (Map: Hungary, D 4) Karlstadt is 
strongly fortified and has an old castle, a Fran- 
ciscan monastery, a large armory, and is the 
seat of a Greek Oriental bishop. It also has a 
higher Gymnasium and a military school and 
has a distillery and a turbine rolling mill. Pop, 
(district), 1900, 14,941; 1910, 16,112. 
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KABX THEODOR, Wd^br (188»«1909). A 
Bavarian Duke and ophthalmologist, born at 
Poasenhofen. He attained the rank of general in 
the Bavarian army, but later turned to medicine 
and graduated M.D. at the University of Mu- 
nich. By a special decree of the German Impe- 
rial Chancery he was permitted to practice medi- 
cine and, specializing in diseases of the eye, 
became one of the most famous of European 
ophthalmologists and was author o‘f several 
treatises. One of his sisters was the Empress 
of Austria, wife of Francis Joseph He was 
married first to Princess Sophie of Saxony and 
after her death to Princess Maria Josefa of 
Braganza. 

KABLTTK, ktir-luk'. See Kodiak. 

KABHA, kar'ma (Skt. karman, deed, act, 
from fcar, to do ) . Designation of the Hindu doc- 
trine of moral retribution and reward accom- 
plished through a seiies of rebirths. All states 
and conditions in this life are the direct conse- 
quence of actions done in a previous existence; 
every deed or action {karman) done in the 
present life determines our fate in the reincar- 
nation that is to follow. Human life is but 
the working out of karman; upon this all de- 
pends. This was in early times the doctrine of 
the Brahmans and of the Buddhists, and it has 
remained a typical feature and characteristic 
trait in the faith and philosophic thought of 
India 

Bibliography. Hopkins, Kehgiona of India 
(Boston, 1895) ; Warren, Buddhism in Trans^ 
lations (Cambridge. Maas., 1896) , Rhys Davids, 
Buddhism. Its History and. Literature (New 
York, 1896) ; Max Milller, Sia> Systems of Indian 
Philosophy (lb., 1899) ; Johnston, Karma (ib., 
1900) ; Hopkins, “Modifications of the Karma 
];)octrine/’ in tlie Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Sooiety (London, 1906-07). See Metemphy- 

CHOSlk 

KABHABSCH, kkr'raiirsh, Karl (1803-79). 
A German technologist, born in Vienna. He 
studied at the Polytechnic Institute of his na- 
tive city and in 1821 became an assistant theie. 
In 1830 he was called to Hanover to establish 
and diiect a polytechnic school which was opened 
the next year. He retired in 1875. Among his 
publications are llandhurh der mechamschen 
Teohnologie { 6th ed , ed. by Fischer and MUllcr, 
1887-97), and, in collaboration with Heeren, 
the Techmsches Worterhuch (3d ed, ed. by Kick 
and Gintl, 11 vols., 1874-92). 

KABIKIA'^HIAHS. See Mohammedan Sects. 

KABMC!), kar'm?, or CABHO. A low-lying 
island of Norway, situated at the entrance to 
the Biiknfjord, in the North Sea, 16 miles 
north-northeast of Stavanger (Map Norway, 
C 7) It is separated from the mainland by a 
narrow^ strait, has a length of 21 miles, a breadth 
of 5, and an area of 68 square miles. It is 
sparsely inhabited. The largest settlements are 
Skudeneshavn and Kopervik, with populations 
of 1204 and* 1447 respectively, the inhabitants of 
which are engaged chiefly in fishing for herring. 
The population of the island in 1910 was 11,996. 

BABNAKt kfir^n^k. A village of Upper 
Egypt, on the east bank of the Nile, in about 
lat. 25® 50' N. It is situated on the northern 
half of the site of ancient Thebes, and close to 
it lie the ruins of a group of temples which, 
witli their walled inclosures and the avenues of 
sphinxes connecting them, extend over a space 
of nearly a mile. The most important of these 


temples, that of the god Ammon of Thebes, was 
founded in the early part of the twelfth dy- 
nasty, probably upon the site of an older struc- 
ture. The original Sanctuary was erected by 
Usertesen I. After him other rulers — ^Thothmes 
I, Seti I, Thothmes III, Amenhotep III, Ramses 
I, II, and III — added to the building After 
the expulsion of the Hyksos (q.v.), when Thebes 
became the capital of Egypt, Ammon became 
tl|e chief god of the land, and his ancient temple 
acquired the dignity of a great jiational sanc- 
tuary. The Pharaohs of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties lavished vast wealth upon 
it, enlarging it and adorning it with sculptures 
and paintings Under Ramses II it was prac- 
tically completed, though additions were made 
to it by many subsequent monarchs down to the 
time of the Ptolemies. It stood within a walled 
inclosure, measuring about 1500 feet in either 
direction, which also contained several smaller 
temples and a sacred lake An avenue of ram- 
headed sphinxes led from a landing place on the 
river bank to the main entrance, a huge pylon 
(370 feet in breadth and 142 feet in height) 
built in the time of the Ptolemies. A gateway 
between the massive towers of this pylon gives 
access to the great court, which measures 276 
feet in length and 338 feet in breadth. Within 
the court colonnades run along the walls on 
either side, and in the centre, in a line with the 
entrance, stood 12 colossal columns arranged in 
two rows, erected by the Bubastid kings of the 
twenty-second dynasty Six of these columns 
are still in a good state of preservation. In the 
left-hand corner of the court, near the entrance, 
are the luins of a small temple built by Seti II, 
while to the right a temple built by Ramses III 
pierces the wall of the court near its upper end 
and extends for some distance outside. A f^c- 
ond pylon gate, the work of Ramsi's T, forms * » 
entrance from the court into the great livpost) ' 
hall, built by Seti I and his son, Rainses fl (F* v 
illustration, see Abchiteci tire ) This great 
hall, one of the grandest works of Egyptian 
architecture, is 171 feet in depth by 338 feet in 
breadth, and its roof was supported by 134 col- 
umns arianged in 16 rows, the two central rows 
being considerably higher than the rest. The 
roof of the nave or central portion of the hall 
was supported by the two central rows of col- 
umns and by square pillars resting upon the 
adjoining rows of columns on either side, the 
spaces between the square pillars being left open 
for the admission of light and air — the earliest 
example of a clearstory The height of the nave 
from floor to roof wag about 78 feet, while that 
of the lateral portions measured some 46 feet. 
Both columns and walls are richly decorated with 
reliefs and inscriptions, many’ of w^hich still 
retain the brilliant colors with which they were 
painted The reliefs on the outer surface of the 
walls represent the victories of Seti 1 and Ram- 
ses II in their Syrian and Libyan campaigns 
Of special interest are the representations of the 
siege of Kadesh on the Orontes by Ramses TI, 
and the inscriptions containing the treaty of 
peace concluded by the same monarch with the 
Hittites, and the so-called Epic of Pentaur cel- 
ebrating the prowess of the King at the battle 
of Kadesh, The text of the former inscription, 
with a translation and commentary, was pub- 
lished by Prof. W. M. Milller, in Mittheilungen 
der Vorderasiatisehen Oesellschaft, voL vii, part 
v (Berlin, 1902). From the upper end of the 
hypostyle hall a pylon gate, built 1^ Amenophis 
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ITI and now in ruins, leads to an open court, 
in the centre of which is an obelisk (76 feet 
high) erected by Thothmes I. Near it lie the 
fragments of a companion obelisk erected tb the 
same monarch Beyond the obelisks are the 
ruins of a pylon erected by Thothmes I, and 
beyond this the remains of a court adorned with 
columns and with colossal statues of Osiris. In 
the centre of this court are two great obelisks 
erected by Queen Hatasu One of them has 
fallen; the other, which still stands erect, meas- 
ures 97 Ys feet in height and is the tallest Egyp- 
tian obelisk in existence. ( See Obelisk ) Prom 
this court a pylon gate, built by Thothmes I, 
gives entrance to a similar court, and thence an- 
other pylon, the work of Thothmes III, leads to 
a vestibule opening into the sanctuary, which 
is adorned with reliefs representing religious 
subjects and is surrounded by a number of small 
chambers To the rear of the sanctuary are the 
scanty remains of the oldest portion of the build- 
ing, the temple of the twelfth dynasty. Farthei 
hack are the hypostyle hall of Thothmes III 
and a nunihei of smaller halls, corridors, and 
chambers From the central court containing 
the obelisks of Thothmes I, a succession of courts 
and pylon gates leads to an entrance in the 
southern side of the great temple inclosure, an4 
thence an avenue of sphinxes leads to the ruined 
temple of the goddess Mut and the sacred lake 
behind it. In the southwestern corner of the 
great inclosuie is the temple of the Theban moon 
god Chons (qv ), built by Ramses III and em- 
bellished by several of his successors. A fine 
pylon (60 feet high) forms the entrance, and 
from it an avcnut' of sphinxes ran in a southerly 
direction until it intersected a similar avenue 
leading from Luxor (qv ). Prom the intersec- 
tion another avenue ran eastward until it mot 
the avenue le<iding from the temple of Ammon 
to that of hiR divine consort Mut To the north 
of the inclosure surrounding the great temple of 
Ammon are the rums of a temple dedicated to 
the Theban war god Mont (qv.) Since 189.5 
much work in the way of reconstruction has been 
dune on the great temple under the direction of 
the Piench l''g\ piolngist Iiji.iin •, \ ■. 

Bibliography. Sir J (. Wilxiii-on, Topog- 
raphy of Thebes (London, 1835) , Lepsius, Denk- 
maler (Berlin, 1849-58); A. K. Mariette, Kar- 
nakf Etude topographigue et archMogiquc 
(Paris, 1875) ; Dumichen, Oeschtchte des often 
Aegyptens (Berlin, 1878) , Perrot and Chipiez, 
History of Art in Ancient Egypt, translated 
from the French by Walter Armstrong (2 vols.. 
New York, 1885) . G. C C Maspero, ArcMo- 
logique ^gypticnnc (Pans, 1887, Eng trans , 
New York, 1902) , Legrain and Naville, ‘‘L’Aile 
nord du pylCne d’Amenophis III § Karnak,” in 
Mu8<5e Guimet, Annales, vol. iii (Paris, 1902) , 
Ludwig Borchardt, “Zur BaiigeM-hichti* des 
Amonsteinpcls von Karnak,” in Untersuchungen 
zur Oeschtchte und Altertumskunde Aegyptens, 
vol V (Leipzig, 1905) ; W. M. Mtiller, Egypto- 
logical Researches (Washington, 1906-10) ; 
Baedeker, Egypt and the Sudan (7th ed., Leip- 
zig, 1914) ; A. E. P. Weigall, Guide to Antiq- 
uities in Upper Egypt (ib,, 1910). See Colored 
Plate of Arciiitectube 

KA.BNTBN. See Carinthia. 

B^BOK (kll'rok) STOCK. A linguistic 
family of California Indians, sometimes known 
as the Quoratean stock, formerly living on the 
Klamath River in the northwestern part of the 
State. In culture they are quite like the Hupa 
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(q.v.) and Yurok (q.v.). Under the lot*al name 
of Orleans, they now number 775. 

KABOLSTABT. A German reformer. See 
Carlstadt. 

KABOLY, Nagy. See Nagy-KAboly. 

KAB OLYI, kM.'r6-ly6, Counts, An Hunga- 
rian family whose ancestral seat, Nagy-Kdroly, 
is in the CJounty of Szatm&r. They sprang from 
the Kaplyon family, which flourished in the thir- 
teenth century,— Michael KAbolyi was raised 
to the rank of Baron in 1609, and his grandson, 
Alexander (1668-1743), became CounF in 1712. 
The latter was a general under RfikOczy during 
his struggle against the Hapsburgs, but, being 
left in command of the insurgent forces by Ra- 
kOezy’s retirement into Poland, made peace with 
the King and was later appointed a field mar- 
shal.— Count Aloys (1825-89) became in 1866 
and again in 1871 Austrian Ambassador at Ber- 
lin, was the second Austrian Plenipotentiary at 
the Berlin Congress (1878), and was Ambassa- 
dor to England (1878-88) 

KABPELES, kllr'pe-l68, Gustav (1848-1909). 
An Austrian literary critic and historian, born 
of Jewish stock in Eiwanowitz, Moravia. He 
studied at Breslau and, aftei journalistic ac- 
tivity there, in 1877 removed to Berlin, where 
he was associated with SpiclhagtMi as editor 
of Westermann’s Monatshefte until 1882. One 
of the foremost of Heme scholars, Karpeles w^as 
the author of an Autohiographie, collected from 
the poet’s letters and works (1888), and of 
Heine* Aus seinem Lehen und avs seiner Zeit 
(1899). His further writings include also 
Ludwig Borne (1870) ; 'Nikolaus Lenau (1873) ; 
Friedrich Spielhagcn (1889), Goethe m Polen 
(1889), Graf Molthe als Redner (1890). But 
his more valuable work is such essays on Jew- 
ish literature as Die Frauen in der judischen 
Litietatur (1871), and the two great histories, 
Geschiehtc der judischen Litteiatur (2 vols, 
1880) and Allgem eine Gesehiehte der Litteratur 
(]8f)l; 2d ed., 1901) In English h(‘ published 
Jewish Literature (1895) and 1 Sketch of Jew- 
ish History (1897). 

KABPINSKI, kar-p6n'8k$, Franciszek 
( 1741-1825) A Polish lyric poet. He was bom 
at Holoskow, Galicia, received instruction from 
the Jesuits in Stanislawow, and studied theology 
and law in Lemberg. In 1783 he became secre- 
tary to Prince Adam Czartoryski and afterward 
attracted the attention of the King, Stanislas 
\iij Later he retired to the country. In 

n* ■ li of his poems the King gave Kar- 
pinski two estates in 1794. The best of his 
works are his elegies, idyls, and songs, religious 
and erotic, of which many are still heard among 
all classes throughout Poland. His collected 
works were published by Draochowski in four 
volumes (Warsaw, 1804; new ed., 3 vols, Cra- 
cow, 1862). His autobiography was published 
by Moraezewski in Lemberg (2d ed., 1849). A 
monument to his memory was erected in Ko- 
lomea in 1880 on the anniversary of his birth 
(October 4) . 

KABQXrElTAS, or Kabquines See Cab- 

QUINEZ. 

KABB, kar, Alphonse (1808-90). A French 
novelist, journalist, and satirist. He was edu- 
cated at the College Bourbon and subsequently 
became a teacher there. He became a contribu- 
tor to the Figaro and won his first sucscess in 
an autobiographical romance, Sous les tilleuls 
(1832), This vein was continued with Urn 
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Teheran, about 120 miles south of the latter 
(Map: Persia, D 6) Surrounded on three sides 
by mountains, it contains a great number of 
mosques, baths, caravanserais, and a college, and 
is famous for its melons and figs. Its chief 
manufactured products are silk and woolen 
goods, jewelry, rose water, copper utensils, 
brasswork, and faience. Cobalt is mined in the 
vicinity. Pop. (est.), 35,000. It suffered 

greatly from an earthquake in 1895. 

KASHEK. See Kosheb. 

KASHGAB, kilsh'gilr'. The former capital 
of the Chinese Dependency of East Turkestan, 
situated on the river Kashgar, in lat. 39® 27' 
N. and long. 76® 2' E, about 100 miles north- 
west of Yarkand (Map. Asia, J 5). It con- 
sists of the old town, lying on an elevation 
overlooking the river, and the new town, lying 
about 21/2 miles south of the former. They are 
both surrounded by mud walls and moats, and 
the new town is also defended by a citadel. 
With the exception of ^le Chinese quarter in 
the new town, dating from 1838, and more or 
less model n in appearance, Kashgar is poorly 
built and consists largely of mud huts. It con- 
tains a large number of native schools and manu- 
factures gold, jasper, and silver articles, cotton 
and woolen goods, and carpets. The rivalry of 
Yarkand has had a detrimental effect on the 
commerce of Kashgar. The chief articles of 
commerce arc textiles The civil government of 
the region is in charge of a C'hinese olRcial, with 
the rank of Taotai, w'ho resides in the old town. 
The general and his troops live in the new 
town. A Russian consulate is maintained here. 
The population, estimated at 60,000 to 70,000, 
is very heterogeneous Kashgar U a city of 
great antiquity and is supposed to have been 
mentioned as early as 76 iic as a place of 
commercial importance. It is situated at the 
junction of roads to Peking, India, and the 
Russian Empire. It was ruled successively by 
its own princes, the Mongols, and the Chinese. 
During the Dungan revolt of the Chinese Mo- 
hammedans, Kashgar, following the example of 
the other cities of East Turkestan, rose against 
its Chinese rulers and became in 1865 the capi- 
tal of the state organized by Yakub Beg. The 
town was regained by the Chinese in 1877 Con- 
sult; Lanadell, Chinese Central Asur (2 vols., 
New York, 1894) ; 8ven Hedin, Central Asia and 
Tibet (2 vols., London, 1903) ; Sir F. E. Young- 
husband, The Heart of a, Continent (New York, 
1904). 

KASHMIR, kilsh'mer', or CASHMERE, of- 
ficially KASHMIR AND JAMMU (ito'oo). 
A native state under the direct control of the 
government of India, situated mostly in the 
Himalayan mountain system, in the extreme 
northern ])art of the Empire (Map- India, Cl). 
To the north is East Turkestan, while on the 
east the country is bounded by Tibet and on the 
south and southwest by the Pimjab ; on the west 
lies the North-West Frontier Province (the 
British District of Hazara and the native states 
of the Chitral and Swat) Hie state, having a 
total estimated area of 84,432 square miles, in- 
cludes the provinces of Jammu (with the jagirs 
of Bhadarwah and Punch), Kashmir, Ladakh, 
Baltistan, and Gilgit. The state is traversed 
by the western Himalayas, running with nu- 
merous lateral ranges on either side of the val- 
ley of the upper Indus, which flows through 
the centre of the country. The greatest eleva- 
tions are found in the north, in the Mustagh or 


itarakoram Range; the Rakaposhi Mountain 
north of Gilgit is 26,661 feet high, and Mount 
God win- Austen, in the north of Baltistan, is 
28,265 feet, being after Mount Everest the high- 
est mountain in the world. Godwin- Austen is 
one of the great peaks round the Baltoro gla- 
cier; two of the others are higher than the 
Rakaposhi Mountain, viz., Gasherbrum (28,100 
feet) and Masherbrum (25,660 feet). Near the 
south bank of the Indus, west of Baltistan, is 
the great peak Nanga Parbat (26,182 feet). 
The valleys of Kashmir are celebiated for their 
scenery, seldom falling throughout the greater 
part of the country to much less than 5000 feet. 
So mountainous is the country that by far the 
larger portion is uninhabited ; it is probable that 
in not more than 14,000 square miles of the 
total area of 84,432 square miles is there per- 
manent habitation; of this area, upward of 5000 
square miles are in the Jammu Province and 
about 8000 square miles in the Kashmir Prov- 
ince. The climate is dry and in winter severe; 
at Srinagar (elevation 5204 feet) the average 
January ^ temperature is 33 2® F and at Leh 
(11,503 feet) 19.1® F., while the average July 
temperature is 74.3® F. at the former and 63 3® 
F. at the latter place, the average annual rain- 
fall at Srinagar is about 27 inches and at 
Leh only slightly more than 3 inches The 
most important part of the eountry is the cele- 
brated valley of Kashmir (in Kashmir Jhov- 
ince), surrounded by lofty mountains, which 
culminate some 50 miles noith of tlie valley in 
Nanga Parbat. The \ alley is traversed by the 
Jhclum River (the Hydaspes of the an(*n‘nt 
Greek historians), and its comparatively l(‘vol 
floor, averaging 6000 feet above the sea, is about 
84 miles long and 20 to 25 miles wide Srina- 
gar, the capital of the state, is situated about 
in the middle of the valley, on the Jholum 
There is little agriculture practiced outside of 
the Jammu Province and the valley of Kashmir , 
here the soil, when irrigated, yields good cro))s 
of cereals, especially rice, and fiuit and vege- 
tables. Some of the mountain slopes afford good 
pasturage for cattle and goats. Not inueli has 
been done towards discovering the mineial le- 
sources of the state; coal has been found in 
the Udhampur District of Jammu and at Sof in 
the south of the Kashmir Province. Manufac- 
turing is confined largely to Siinagai, which 
formeily was famous for its Kashmir sliawlh 
Silk weaving and carpet making are important , 
other industries are wood carving, the manu- 
facture of woolen cloth, and w'ork in iron, silvei, 
and copper. By far the largest import is pieci' 
goods; others are sugar, iron, tea, and tobacco. 
The largest export is ghee, others of some mag- 
nitude are hides and skins, woohm cloth, fruits, 
and drugs. 

The Kashmiris are by language of Aryan 
stock. Physically they are of the wdiito race, 
although in some regions much mixed witli Mon- 
golian blood, especially in the outlying t(*rn- 
tories of Ladakh, Baltistan, etc. Kashmiri is 
the vernacular of about 34 per cent of tlie pof)ii- 
lation, Punjabi 30 per cent, and Dogri 15 ])ci 
cent; there is a great variety of languagt's used 
in different parts of the state by comparatively 
small numbers The Baltis. Ladakhis, etc , seem 
to be a smaller and less stiongly d(*veloped race 
than the Kashmiris proper, who have an ad- 
mixture of Sikh blood. The population of the 
state in 1901 was returned at 2,905,578, showing 
an increase of 14 2 per cent ovei 1891, hut a 
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part of this increase was due to a more thor- 
ough enumeration; in 1911, 3,158,126, the in- 
crease over 1901 being 8.7 per cent. In 1911, 
males numbered 1,674,367 and females 1,483,769. 
A great majority of the inhabitants are classi- 
fied as Mohammedan, but the influence of Hin- 
duism, as well as belief in witchcraft and sor- 
cery, 18 still strong among them. The 1911 
census returned the Mohammedans at 2,398,320 ; 
Hindus (who are chiefly in Jammu), 690,390; 
Buddhists, 36,512; Sikhs, 31,553, Christians, 
975. Srinagar (q.v ) had 122,618 inhabitants in 
1901 and 126,344 in 1911; the town of Jammu, 
in 1901, 36,130. The state has suffered much 
from earthquake, famine, cholera, and (espe- 
cially in Srinagar) fire, but in recent years the 
people have enjoyed a marked and increasing 
prosperity. 

Kashmir was an independent monarchy until 
1686, when it was conquered by Akbar and 
annexed to the Mogul Empire It was taken 
by the Afghans in 1752 and annexed by the 
Sikhs in 1819 In 1846 the Sikh Maharaja, 
Gulab Singh, placed himself under Biitish 
protection, in return for which he was con- 
firmed in the possession of the country. Gulab 
Singh made several extensions of territory, 
which practically surrounded the Kashmir of 
1846 Ue died in 1857 and uas succeeded by 
his son Ranbir Singh, who died in 1885 Under 
Partab Singh (born 1850) several important 
changes were inaugurated in 1889 The old land 
system was swept away and restrictive monop- 
olies aliolished A period of prosperity and na- 
tional rcL'cnei at ion w’as immediately entered 
upon, and since then progress has been contin- 
ually made. Tliere is a British political agent 
at ‘^nnai'ai 

K.i'-liiii'i has exerted considerable cultural in- 
fluence upon Tibet and not a little physical in- 
fluence also. Kashmiri folk literature is rich in 
tales and proverbs, many of wdiich have been 
published in Knowdes, Dictionary of Kashmiri 
Proverbs and Sayings (London, 1885) , and Eo/A:- 
TaJes from Kashmir ( ib , 1888). I' . - c.il 
and '■ roimation of value will be 

foiin : '.lou - works* Bellew, Kashmir 

and Kashgar (London, 1875); Fredeiic Diew, 
The Jummoo and Kashmir Distrwts: A Oco- 
graphical Account (ib, 1875), William Wake- 
field, The nappy ^ alley Shetchrs of Kashmii 
and the Kashmxns (ib„ 1879), Kings of Kdsh- 
mlta - being a translation of the Sanskrita work 
Hdjalaranggini of Kahlana pandita by J 0. 
Dutt (Calcutta, 1879) , Ilellwald, Centralasien 
(2d ed, Leipzig, 1880), Oscar Eckenstein, The 
Kaiakorams and Kashmir. An Account of a 
Journey (ib., 1896), Duke, Kashniu Handbook 
(ib., 1903), P Pirie, Kashmir^ The Land of 
Streams and Solitudes (New York, 1909) ; F 
M. J. Bruce, Kashmir (ib., 1911), Sir F. E. 
Younghusband, Kashmir (London, 1911), F A 
Grieison, Manual of the Kdshmlrl Language, 
compi ising (Hrammai , PhraseJiool . and ] ocahii- 
lames (2 vols., Oxfoid, 1911), F F Neve, He- 
yond the Pit Panjal, Life among the Mountains 
and Valleys of Kashmu (London, 1912). Ar- 
thur Neve, Thirty Yeats in Kashmir (ib., 1913) 

KASHMIRI, khsh-m^'r^. The language of 
the Aryan population of Kashmir, in northern 
India. It is descended fiom the Middle Indian 
vernaculars and is thus ultunately i elated to 
the Sanskrit, although many Arabic and Per- 
sian words have been imported into it. The 
language has no written literature of native 


origin, but portions of the Bible have been trans- 
lated into the vernacular. The script in which 
it is written is generally Persian; but the older 
Sharada alphabet, derived from the Devanagari, 
is sometimes used, especially by the Hindu Kash- 
miris. For further information, consult: Elms- 
lie, Kashmtrt’Enghsh and English’ Kashmiri Fo- 
oabulary (London, 1872) ; Wade, Grammar of 
the Kashmiri Language (ib, 1888); Grierson, 
Manual of the K&shmlrl Language (Oxford, 
1911). • 

KASHOWOO. See Mabiposan Stock. 

KASHU, k4-sh55'. A province of Japan. See 
Kaga. 

KASIKTTMXrKS, krs^-k6o-m?5<5k8'. One of 
the Lesghian peoples of central Daghestan in the 
eastern Caucasus. They are not to be con- 
founded with the Kumuks, or Kumyks, to the 
north of them, who are, linguistically at least, 
of Turkish stock. The Kasikumuks call them- 
selves Lak; the Avars term them Tumal. Their 
language has been studied by Von Uslar and 
Schu'fner An account of the Kasikumuks will 
be found in Erckert, Der Kaukasus und seme 
Volkcr (Leipzig, 1887). 

KASKASKIA, kas-kas'ki-a. An Algonquian 
tribe of the Illinois confederacy, formerly living 
upon the river of the same name in southern 
Illinois. Although of considerable importance 
at the first occupation of the country, they de- 
creased so rapidly that befoie the organization 
of the Territory they had been reduced to a 
mere handful. In 1832 the survivors, with the 
Peoria, removed to Kansas, where in 1854 both 
tribes were confederated w’ith the Wea and 
Piankishaw from Indiana In 1867 all four 
tribes removed to the Quapaw Agency, Okla- 
homa. The name is said to signify ‘a katydid.’ 

KASKASKIA. A river of Illinois, rising in 
the centre of Champaign County (Map Illi- 
nois, E 9 ) It flows in a generally soutluvesterly 
direction and empties into the Mississippi River, 
near Chester Length, about 400 miles, drain- 
age area, about 5840 sijuare miles. It is navi- 
gable to Vandalia, about 90 miles 

KASKASKIA. A village m Randolph Co., 
Ill , on the Mississippi River. Pop., 1910, 142 
(Map: Illinois, B 6) In 1673 Joliet visited 
the Kaskaskia Indians, then living near the site 
of what is now Utica, 111 , and in 1675 Marquette 
established a mission among them. In 1700 
both mission and village were moved to the site 
of the present Kaskaskia. It is accordingly the 
oldest permanent settlement in tlie Mississippi 
valley. Tin* Liiglish gained possession of it by 
treaty in 17(bi and in 1772 made Kaskaskia the 
capital of their territory in this part of the 
country On July 4, 1778, George Rogers Clark 
(qv. ), VMth 200 linekwxKidHinen, captuied it 
foi Virginia — an event which had much to do 
with the cession of the western territory to 
the United States in 1783. For many years 
Kaskaskia was the most important settlement 
in the “Illinois (\iuiitry,” and after the or- 
ganization of Illinois in 1809 was the Territorial 
and State cajntal until 1820, since which time 
it has steadily declined. Originally it was 3 
miles from the Mississippi ; but the river gradu- 
ally encroached and united with the Okaw in 
1881 The continued widening of the channel 
at the north end of the island gradually ate 
away the land, until most of the original town 
site disappeared. The present village is all that 
remains of the original town. Consult Mason, 
^'Kaskaskia and its Parish Records,*’ in Maga^ 
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mm of American History ^ vol. vi (New York, 
1880), and an article, "'Kaskaskia: A Vanished 
Capital,^^ in the ChoAitcmquan^ vol. yyy (Chau- 
taiwjua, N. Y., 1900). 

KASNEB, kas'nSr, Edwabd (1878- ). 

An American mathematician, born in New York 
City. He was educated at the College of the 
City of New York (B.S., 1896), at Columbia 
University (Ph.D., 1899), and at the University 
of Gottingen (1900). At Columbia he was tutor 
in mathematics (1900-05), instructor* (1906- 

06) , adjunct pofessor (1906-10), and professor 
after 1910. He became one of the editors of the 
Transactions of the American Mathematical So- 
ciety, and of the Revue semestrielle des math4- 
maUques. His publications include: The In- 
variant Theory of the Inversion Group (1900) ; 
Present Problems of Geometry (1905); Differ- 
ential-Geometric Aspects of Dynamics (1913). 

XASB EL-KEBIB, khsV gl-Wbgr' (Sp. Alca- 
zar Quivir). A town of Morocco. See Alcazar. 

KA8SABA, kas-sh'ba. A town in Asia Minor. 
See CASfSABA. 

EASSAIA., kas-sft'lA. A town of north 
Africa, situated 1700 feet above the sea, on the 
river Gash, at the southeast end of Anglo- 
Sudan, near the Abyssinian frontier 
(Map; Africa, H 3). The soil is very fertile; 
white durra is the chief crop. Prior to the up- 
rising of the Mahdi in 1883, the town belonged 
to Egypt. Pop. (est.), 20,000, mostly Arabs. 
It was almost completely ruined by the Mah- 
dists and was taken by the Italians in 1894. 
In accordance with the Anglo-Italian conven- 
tign it was restored to Egypt in 1897. 

KASSAPA, kds'sA,-p6, KA^YAPA, kii'- 
shyA-p^i. See Maha-Kai^yapa. 

KASSEL, k&s'sel. A city of Prussia. See 
Cassel. 

KASSIMOV, k^i-se'mdv. Capital of a district 
of the same name in the Government of Riazan, 
Russia, situated on the left bank of the Oka 
(Map: Russia, F 4). It contains a number of 
manufacturing establishments, principally tan- 
neries, an Orthodox cathedral, and a mosque 
dating from the time of Khan Kasim. There 
is considerable trade, especially at the July fair. 
In the fifteenth century it was the residence of 
the Tatar Khan Kasim. Pop., 1897, 13,500: 
1912, 16,340. 

KAS^SITES. A people whose kings for 576 
years ruled over Babylonia (c 1761-1185 bc). 
In the cuneiform inscriptions they are called 
Kashshu Delitzsch regards this name as re- 
ferring to the Cossajans (Ko<r<ratoi) mentioned 
by Polybius (v, 44, 7), Strabo (xi, 13, 6; xvi, 
1, 18), Diodorus (xvii, 111 ), and Arrian (.4na6., 
vii, 15, 1) — a warlike people living in the 
Zagros Mountains near the borders of Media, 
against whom Alexander fought; and Eduard 
Meyer is strongly of the same opinion. Oppert 
ana Lehman identify the Kasnshu with tlie 
Cissians (x/crtriot), mentioned by .^schylus 
[Gho4ph., 424; Persw, 17), Herodotus, and 
others. The fact that Sennacherib found the 
Kashshu in the same region where the Cossseans 
were in the days of Alexander {Annals, i, 63-ii, 

7) distinctly lavors the first view. Lehmann 
thinks that this is only an instance of the con- 
stantly occurring extension of a territorial 
name; but the probability is that the Kassites 
are identical with the Cossseans Wliether Gan- 
da^ (1761-46) came from the home of the 
Kassites in the Zagros Matintains or from some 
difitHct ih Babylonia odcupied by this people at 


the time, is uncertain. He was the first King 
of the d^asty. His successors — Agum I ( 1746- 
23), Kashtiliash 1 (1723-01), Ushi (1701- 

1693), Abirattash (1693-70), Tazzigurmash 
(1670-66), and Agum II (1655-25) — came more 
and more under the influence of Babylonian cul- 
ture. Agum II ( Agumkakrimi ) styles him- 
self King of Kashshu, Padan, Alman, and Guti. 
He recovered from Khana in Mesopotamia the 
images of Marduk and Zarpanit that had been 
carried away by the Hittites in 1932. In the 
Babylonian list of kings there is a break after 
Tazzigurmash. But from the summary at the 
bottom we know that there were 36 kings of this 
dynasty, reigning 676 years and 9 months The 
names of at least six kings for the period from 
1625~c.l500 have not yet been found In the 
beginning of the fifteenth century Karaindash 
made a covenant {biritu) with Asurrimnisesu 
of Assyria, according to an account of the re- 
lations between the two kingdoms drawn up in 
the reign of Adadmrari V (812-783). There 
may have been two reigns between Karaindash 
and Kadashmanharbe I, who corresponded with 
Amenhotep III (1411-1375). Kurigalzu I also 
was a contemporary of this Egyptian King. 
Burnaburiash (c 1381-56) married a daughter 
of Asuruballit I of Assyria, made a treaty with 
Puzur Asur, and corresponded with Amenhotep 
IV (1375-50) of Egypt His son Karahardash 
was murdered by the Kassites, but their leader 
Nazibugash (1356-55) was deposed by Asuru- 
ballit II, who placed on the throne Kurigalzu II 
(1355-33), another son of Burnaburiash Kuri- 
galzu II invaded Elam and captured the city of 
Susa; he also defeated Adadnirari II of Assyria. 
This war with Assyria was continued by Nazi- 
maruttash (1333-07), who was defeated by 
Adadnirari II. Kadashman Turgu (1307- 
1290) was followed by Kadashman Ellil (1290- 
84), who fought with Shalmaneser I of Assyria 
( c.l 320-1290 ) , probably in the last year of 
this King’s reign. Kadashman Ellil also main- 
tained friendly relations with the Hittite King 
Hattusil, the contemporary of Ramses II (1310- 
1244). In the reigns of Kudur Ellil (1284-76) 
and^ Shagarakti Shunash (1276-63) Tiglath 
Ninib of Assyria made fierce attacks upon 
Babylonia which were repulsed But Kashtali- 
ash II (1263-65) succumbed, and seven of his 
regnal years are counted as belonging to Tig- 
lath Ninib as the first Assyrian King ruling 
over Babylonia (c 1262-54). After his milrder 
Ellilnadinshum (1255-54), Kadashmanharbe II 
(1254-63), Adadshumiddin (1253-47), and par- 
ticularly Adadshumusur (1247-17) kept up the 
struggle which ended with victory for the Baby- 
lonians. Melishipak (1217-02) pursued Ninib- 
pileser to the /n'. - ■ *’ e city of Assur. Mar- 

dukapaliddin 1 1 1189) maintained his 

power, which, however, was now waning. The 
last kings were Zamamaiddin (1189-88) and 
Ellilnadinahi (1188-85). 

As to the ethnic relations of the Kassites, 
little is known. Attempts have been made to 
prove from their language that they were 
Aryans or belonged to the same Asianic stock as 
the Mitannians and Hittites. But if Suriash is 
the Indo-Iranian sun god, he may be a foreign 
importation ; and if Turgu is identical with 
Tarko, Tarchu, or Terah, this god seems to have 
been w^orshiped by many peoples not closely 
related. The Kassites do not appear to have 
been Elamites; they are clearly not Semites; 
and they have to all appearances no relation 
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to the Sumerians. There may have been an 
Aryan element in the Jiopulation; and it is not 
impossible, though it cannot yet be proved, that 
they belonged to a great family of related na« 
tions of which the Hittites were the westernmost 
branch. The Hebrews probably knew them as 
Kash ; and the possible pronunciation Kusk 
seems to have caused a double confusion in Gen. 
ii 13 and x. 8 See Babylonia. 

Bibliography. Friedrich Delitzsch, Die 
Hprache der Kossder (Leipzig, 1884) ; C P. Tiele, 
Bnhylonisch-asmjnfiGhe Geschtchie (Gotha, 1886) ; 
Julius Oppert, in Zeitschnft fur A^ayriologie 
(Leipzig, 1888, 1890) ; Eduard Lehmann, in 
Zeitschnft fur Assyrtologie (ib., 1892) , id., 
Zwet Ilauptprohleme der altorientahschen Ghro- 
nologie (ib., 1898) , H Winckler, Geschichte 
BuhyJomens und Assynens (ib,, 1892) ; id., Alt- 
ortentalische Forsehungen (ih., 1892-1902) ; 

H V Hilprecht, Old Babylonian Inscriptions, 
vol. 1 (Philadelphia, 1893) ; G. Husing, “Elam- 
ische Studien,” in Mittcihingen der Vorderasi- 
atisehen (resell srhaft (Berlin, 1898) ; R. W. 
Rogers, A Histoty of Babylonia and Assyria 
(New York, 1900) , A. Scheftelowitz, in Zcit- 
sehrift far vergleichende Spraehwissenschaft 
(Berlin, 1902) , A T. Clay, Personal Names from 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of the Cassite Period 
(New York, 1912) , R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform 
Parallels to the Old Testament (ih, 1912) , Ed- 
uard Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums (3d ed , 
Stuttgart, 1913). 

KASSNEB, kna'n^r, Carl Julius H (1864- 
). A German me<eorologi‘.t, born in Bei- 
lin and educated there at tlie technical high 
school and tlie university After being em- 
ployed m the Royal Astronomical Observatoiv, 
in 1890 he became connected with the Royal 
Meteorological Institute m Berlin, of which he 
was appointed a director in 1909. He traveled 
widely and was well known as an authority on 
Bulgaria, which he visited 10 times between 
1900 and 1912. Kassner did much for the teach- 
ing and jiopularization of meteorology, devised 
several meteorological instruments, "and pre- 
pared two meteorological globes (19^7' \"i 

his published works are IJeher in n f* 
Zyklonen ( 1893) , Das Wetter und sein Ern- 
fiuss auf das praktisohe Leben (1908), Das 
Reich der Wolken und Niederschlage (1909); 
Die meteorol ogischen Qrtmdlagen des Etadtebaus 
(1910) 

KAS'SON, John Adam (1822-1910). An 
Amerieaii legislator and diplomat, born at Char- 
lotte, Vt. He graduated at tlie University of 
Vermont in 1842, was admitted to the bar in 
1845, and practiced for several years In 1857 
he settled in Iowa, where he entered politics, 
and in 1860, as chairman of the Republican 
State Committee, managed the Lincoln cam- 
paign. Ihereafter he held a large number of 
offices and appointments. Assistant Postmaster- 
General m 1861-62, he was sent as commissioner 
to the first International Postal Congress at 
Paris (1863) and in 1867 concluded postal 
treaties with six European nations. He served 
in Congress (1863-67, 1873-77, 1881-84), be- 
tween these terms was a member of the Iowa 
Legislature and Minister to Austria, and in 
1884-85 was Ambassador to Germany and 
American representative at the International 
Congo Conference at Berlin. In 1893 he was 
appointed special envoy to the Bamoan Inter- 
national Conference and in 1897 commissioner 
plenipotentiary to negotiate reciprocity treaties 
Vol. XIII.— 9 


with foreign Powers under the pfovlsiom 6f the 
Dmgley Act. In 1898 he was a member of the 
American -Canadian Joint High » 'CommtsBion. 
He published: “A History of the Monroe Doc- 
trine,'* in the North American Review (1881); 
a History of the Formation of the United St^es 
Constitution { 1889 ) ; Evolution of the Uensati* 
tution and History of the Monroe Doctrine 
(1904). 

XASTAIiSKY, kAs-taPskl, Alexandeb Dmi* 
TRiEvriOH (1856- ). A Russian composer. 

He was born at Moscow and studied music in 
its famous conservatory; from 1876 to 1882 with 
Tschaikowsky and Taneiev among his teachers. 
In 1887 he became instructor of the piano m 
the Synod School of Sacred Music and two 
years later assistant master of the Synod Chapel, 
becoming full master in 1901. One of the lead- 
ing representatives of the newer, nationalist ten- 
dencies in Russian Church music, to which his 
own work has given considerable impetus, he 
wiote the chorales The Mercy of the World and 
The Almighty God; Hymns for Easter Eve; 
and kiongs of the Cherubim. 

KASTAMUNI, klls'ta-moo'nS. The capital 
of a vilayet of the same name in Asiatic Turkey, 
in the nortliern part of Asia Minor, 36 miles 
from the Black Sea, 250 miles east of Constan- 
tinople (Map- Turkey in Asia, B 2). On a 
rocky hill outside the town stands an old castle 
and in the town are a large number of mosques, 
two Christian churches, and some industrial es- 
tablishments manufacturing cotton and leather 
goods. There is a considerable trade in timber, 
cereals, fruit, and mohair. The city is a centre 
of Moslem learning and contains several theo- 
logical colleges and a convent of dervishes. Kas- 
tamuni once famous for its copper ware, 
but the ancient mines in the vicinity a?a now 
abandoned I'ho population is estimated at 
about 16,000 — Turks, Greeks, and Armenians. 
It uas a town of some importance in Byzantine 
times and was taken by the Ottoman Turks in 
1393 

KASTNEB, kesUner, Abraham Gotthbi^f 
(1719-1800). A German mathematician and 
poet, born at Leipzig. He devoted himself to 
the study of law and afterward to philosophy, 
jihysics, and mathematics In 1739 he began 
teaching mathematics, philosophy, and logic in 
the University of Leipzig and m 1746 was made 
professor In 1756 he was called to Gottingen 
as professor of natural philosophy and geometry. 
His chief mathematical works are Anfanya- 
grtinde der Mathemaiik (4 vols., 1758-69; 6th 
ed , 1800); Vorlesungen ilher Mathematik und 
Physik (1768); A stronomische Ahhamdlungen (2 
vols., 1772-74); Anfangsgrilnde der Amthmetik, 
Geometrie, ebenen und sphhrischen Tngono- 
metrie und Perspective (Otittiiigen, 1774) , Ge- 
schichte der Mathemaiik (4 vols., 1796-1800) 
He is best known for his Sinngediehte (1781), 
a collection of witty and caustic epigrams. 

KASTNEB, kast'nSr, Johann Georq (1810- 
67). A German composer and musical theorist. 
He was bom at Strassburg and studied under 
Maurer and Romer. He composed four operas-^ 
Gustav Wasa (1832), Der Tod^ Oscars (1883), 
Der Saraeene ( 1834), Die Kbni^n der EdrrMden 
(1835) — and then went to Pans to continue his 
studies under Berton and Reicha. Th8re Kast- 
ner undertook recondite researches, published 
treatises on instrumentation, vocalization, etc., 
composed operas, and became famous as a 
teacher. Be was founder and vice president of 
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the Association des Artistes'inusiciens, the rc- 
ci|)ient of many honors, and Officer of the Legion 
of Honor. Many of bis textbooks were approved 
by the Academy and used in the Conservatory, 
among them his treatise on instrumentation 
(1837), which remained the standard till the 
appearance of Berlioz’ monumental work some 
30 years later. Perhaps his most original work 
was the Livrea-partitionSi a series of vocal and 
instrumental symphony cantatas, whose various 
subjects are described and analyzed in accom- 
panying essays. In addition to the operas al- 
ready mentioned he composed BSatrtce (1839) ; 
La mmchera (1841) ; the biblical opera, Le der- 
nier rot de Juda (concert performance, 1844), 
which 18 considered his masterpiece, and much 
instrumental music. Consult F. J. F^tis, Bto- 
graphte universelle des mustciens^ et hihho- 
graphie g4nSrale de la mustque ( Brussels, 
1837-81), and Herman Ludwig, Johann Oeorg 
Kastner^ etn elsasstscher Tondtehter, Theoretiker 
und Mustkforscher (3 vols., Leipzig, 1886). 

KASTBI. See Castri 

KASTBO, kd'strfi. Capital of the island of 
Mytilene (q.v.) in the JEgcan Sea It is the 
seat of a metropolitan of the Greek church, has 
14 mosques, seven churches, and a castle built 
in 1373 on the site of the ancient acropolis. 
Since the Balkan War the city has been occu- 
pied by the Greeks and has a lively trade with 
the neighboring islands and the mainland The 
city was formerly built on an island, but it is 
now connected with the mainland of Mytilene, 
or Lesbos, by a causeway and has harbors on 
both sides of the island. Pop., 1896, 63,000; 
1912, 56,000, mainly Moslems. 

KASVIN, kaz-vgn'. A town of Persia. See 
Kasbin. 

kASYAPA. See Maha-Kasyapa. 

XATABAOAK) kA-tA-ba'gan. An almost ex- 
tinct group of pagan Malays who inhabit the 
mountains between Tayabas and Anibos Ca- 
marines provinces They are interesting only in 
that they are the last remnant of a pagan peo- 
ple in southern Luzon See Philippine Islands. 

KATAB^OLISH (from Gk. xara/SoXii, kata- 
hoU, a throwing down, from Kara^dWtiv, katabal- 
letUf to throw down, from Hard, kata, down 4* 
fidWeiv, ballein, to throw ) . The chemical changes 
that occur within an organism and result in the 
formation of simpler products through the de- 
composition of more complex ones. It is other- 
wise known as destructive metabolism and is 
identical with digestion, respiration, and fer- 
mentation. See Metabolism 

KATAHDIN, k^i-ta'din, or KTAADN (from 
an Indian word meaning “highest land” or “big 
mountain”). The highest mountain in Maine, 
52 o 6 feet above the sea ( Map : Maine, C 3 ) . It 
is in Piscataquis County, somewhat north by east 
of the centre of the State, in a dense wilderness 
and difficult of access. Mount Katahdin is of 
granite, which is exposed in large abrupt walls 
on the slopes. The summit is bare and covered 
with lichens, and from it a grand view may be 
obtained of the wild and rough country 
around it. 

XATAX. See Cuttack. 

XATABA.NA, k&^tA-ka^na. See Japanese 
Language. 

XATAKIUGHI, ka't^i-k^-M'chfe (Jap., enemy 
killing). A form of vendetta practiced during 
many centuries in Japan. It was popularly 
thought proper to slay an enemy who had 
muEdered pne’s father or lord. Though pro- 


hibited by the government, it was imperatively 
prescribed by custom. To fail in the duty of 
taking vengeance involved social ostracism, while, 
on the other hand, its performance brought capi- 
tal punishment of the avenger This subject is 
the basis of hundreds of popular stones and 
famous novels, the greatest of many historic 
illustrations of the custom being that of the 
“Forty-seven Ronins,” which is a standard rep- 
resentation in the Japanese theatres. In recent 
years the newer school of native moralists has 
attacked the code of ethics under which kataki- 
uchi was possible. Under the modern laws it 
exists no longer. Consult the voluminous litera- 
ture of the subject, both native and European; 
in Japanese, the J-ro-ha Bunko and its sequel, 
the Yuki No Ak^hono; Mitford, Tales of Old 
Japan (2d ed., London, 1874) ; Dickens, Chtu- 
shtngura, or the Loyal League (New York, 1876). 

KATAL^LA. An Alaskan seaport on Con- 
troller Bay. Its population in 1910 was 188 
(Map: Alaska, K 5). It is the coast terminus 
of the Copper River and Northwestern Railroad, 
which connects with the Coi)per River Railroad 
of 195 miles, extending from Cordova to Kenni- 
cott, Nizina valley At Kennieott is the Kenni- 
cott-Bonanza copper mine, one of the richest 
and most productive in Alaska Under the Act 
of Congress of April, 1914, the United States 
contemplates extensions of the Copper River 
raiBvay system as follows, from Chitina to 
Fairbanks, 313 miles, branch of 38 miles to the 
Bering coal fields, via Lake Charlotte 

KAT'AMOR'PHISM. Sec Metamobpiiism 

KATGH, Rann of. See Cutch, Gfif of, 
Indus. 

KATE, kd'te, Jan Jacob Lodewijk ten 
(1819-89). A Dutch poet, born at The Hague 
He studied theology at Utrecht, where he made 
the acquaintance of Van den Bergh the Elder 
and of the loxicograplier Winkler Prins, and 
where he wrote much poetry With Prins in 
1842 and 1843 he wrote the satiric periodical 
Braga, which was entirely composed in verse, 
of which he had a wonderful command, being a 
ready and fluent improvisator Ten Kate en- 
tered the ministry of the Reformed church and 
from 1860 was pastor of a church in Amster- 
dam. Besides some sketches of travel and some 
purely theological works, 1 k‘ wrote translations 
from Hebrew, Psalms (1872), and several of 
the minor jiropbets , from Lutlier’s liymns, 
Cfliamisso’s poetry, and from Schiller and 
Goethe {Faust) ; fiom T6gnei and Charles XV; 
from Andersen and Oehlenschhlger , Hugo’s 
lyrics; Tasso’s Gerusalemme (1856) and Dante’s 
Inferno (1876), and Byron’s ihaour and Mil- 
ton’s Baradtse Lost His original poems, popu- 
lar at home and frequently translated into 
French and German, are mostly of theological 
tenor. The best known are: De Schepptng 
(1866) ; De Planecten (1869) ; De Jaargettjden 
(1871); Palmhladen en dichthloemen (1884). 
His collected works appeared at Leyden ( 12 
vols., 1890-91 ). Consult Jan ten Brink, in Onze 
HedendaagseUe letterkundigen met hijsvhriften 
(Amsterdam, 1884), and “Werken van Jan 
Jacob Lodewjjk ten Kate,” in GesefUedems der 
Nooid-Nederlandsche letteren in de 19e eeuw, 
yol. ii (ib., 1888) 

KA'TEB, Henry (1777-1836). An English 
scientist who devoted himself to the study of 
mechanics and the exact sciences. He was born 
in Bristol and died in London. At his father’s 
desire he began the study of the law, but in 1794 
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he relincjuished his legal studies and obtained a 
commission in the Twelfth Regiment of foot, 
then stationed in India During the following 
year he was engaged under Colonel Lambton m 
the survey of India and on his return, in 1808, 
became a student in the senior department of 
the Royal Military College at Sandhurst and 
was shortly afterward promoted to a company 
in the Sixty-second Regiment. His contribu- 
tions to science are chiefly to be found in the 
Philosophical Transactions^ the most important 
of these memoirs being those relating to his 
determination of the length of the seconds 
pendulum at the latitude of London and those 
which describe his “floating collimator,” an 
instrument for aiding the determination of the 
horizontal or zenith points. For the invention 
of this instrument he reccivc‘d the gold medal 
of the Royal Astronomical Society The re- 
versible pendulum (qv) which he devised 
(1818) enables the physicist to determine the 
length of the simple pendulum at any point on 
the earth’s surface and in a modi fled form is 
still in use. In 1821-23 lie w^as associated with 
Arago, Mathieii, and Colby in making observa- 
tions to determine the differences of longitude 
between the Greenwich and Pans observatories 
His memoirs on the venfiiaition and comparison 
of the standards of weights and measures of 
Great Britain and Ireland induced the Ernperoi 
of Russia to employ liim to construct standards 
for the •weights and measuies of that country, 
and for these labors he leceived the order of 
St Anne and a diamond siiufFbox Ilis many 
scientific papeis will be found in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, Astronomischc Nachrwhtcn, 
Ast) ononural tHoncty Monthhf, and Astronomi 
cal t^ooieti/ Memoirs 

KATH^EBIKE. In Shakespeare’s Taming of 
the Shrew, the spirited daughter of Baptista, 
whose subduing by her liusband, Petruchio, 
gives the comedy its title 

KATHIAWAB, kd't^-a-whr'. A peninsula 
on the w'cst coast of India, part of the Province 
of Gujarat, Presidency of Bombay. On the 
northw^est is the Gulf of Cutch, the Gulf of 
Cambay on the southeast, and the Arabian Sea 
On the west and south (Map India, B 5) 
Cotton IS the chief staple There are a few 
industries, such as the making of gold and 
silver thread, powders, oils, and perfumes 
Politically the region is divided among 187 
native chiefs under the protection of tiie Britisli 
government Area (of political agency), 20,911 
square miles Pop., 1901, 2,329,196, 1911, 

2,496,057. \ ■ 'he towns are Rajkot, 

Navanagar, ■■■■ n. and Sornnatli The 
Portuguese jiort of Diu is on a small island off 
the south coast. 

KATHLEEN MAVOUBNEEN, kath'l^n 
ma-vo(5r'n6n A ballad by Louise M. Crawford 

KATIPO, ka't^-po. A small venomous spider 
{Latrodeetus scelio, Thorel) of New Zealand 
and Australia In New Zealand it is generally 
found on the beach under old driftwood, but in 
Australia it is found widely scattered over the 
continent and always frequents dark sheltered 
spots. It is dark-colored, with a bright red or 
yellowish stripe The name is Maori and may 
be derived from kakati, to sting, and po, night, 
cf kakapo, night parrot. 

KATIPUNAN (ka't6-poZ)-nan') SOCIETY. 
A Filipino secret society, organized some time 
during the early part of the last decade of the 
nineteenth century to oppose Spanish supremacy 


in the archipelago. It was formed under the 
leadership of Andres Bonafacio, a schoolmaster 
or warehouse keeper of Cavite, and its principal 
object was to expel all foreigners from the 
Philippines The basis of its organization and 
discipline was military Wherever 100 men can 
be assembled there is to be a “superior chief,*’ 
with rank of colonel Under him are principal 
chiefs, partial chiefs, captains {oahczas), and 
men. Each rank knows only those below it. 
The duties of the men are fivefold, viz., to obey 
orders, to contribute provisions and clothing, 
to act as spies against all suspected persons, 
to be ready to sacrifice property, family, or 
life for the society, and to take the field as 
guerrillas at a moment’s notice Each signs 
an oath in Ids own blood, swearing undei most 
nvoKiim penalties to serve the society All 
ot'ui o.iih*. are absolved Iiy this, and the native 
leads a life of fear, not knowing when the 
knife may end his career. The reckless daring 
of the Filipino is largely due to the terror in- 
spiied by this organi/ation In 1895-96 a wide- 
spread conspiracy was discovered, and some 300 
of the Katipunan leaders were arreste*d From 
tins time the society was in open opposition and 
rebellion against the Spanish government and 
latiT o])f)ose(l the United States. During the 
Spanish-American War the Filipinos, controlled 
and led by Aguinaldo, a UK'inlxT, declaied their 
independence and drew up a constitution at 
IMalolos '‘VV'lien the forces of the society, under 
Agnmaldo, were broken and defeated, opposi- 
tion to the United States assumed the charactei 
of guerrilla waifare Duiing this time native 
aff’aiis were controlled by tins society. Agui- 
naldo pioclaimed that eveiy male Filipino in 
i'veiy hamlet and baiiio should be subject to 
its regulations. While th(‘ society continued to 
exist after tlie capture of Aguinaldo and tlie 
pacification of the Philippines, its numbers have 
been supposed to have decreased and its in- 
fluence to have weakened The truth of this 
statemimt has not, however, been demonstra- 
tively established. 

KATKOV, kat-kof', Mikhail Nikiforovitcii 
(1818-87) A Russian publicist of interna- 
tional reputation He studied at Moscow, at 
Konigsberg, and at Berlin, where he was par- 
ticularly attracted by Schelling In 1840 he 
published a valuable essay On Russian Popular 
Songs, expressing views of an ardent liberal 
and adheient of tlie party of Westerners For 
hid dissertation On the Elements and Forms of 
the Slavo-Russian Tongue (1845) he was ap- 
jiointed adjunct in philosophy at Moscow, which 
position he lield until 1850, when lectures on 
jiliilosophy were intrusted to professors of 
tlieology In 1851 he was officially appointed 
editor of the Moscow Intelligencer, which he 
leased in 1863 By this time Katkov’s ideas had 
undergone a radieal change, and apparently he 
needed but a pretext for an open break with 
his former associates. The disorders among 
the peasants and university students in 1861- 
62, and especially the Polish revolution of 1863, 
gave Katkov the chance of his life. He accused 
the Nihilists Chernyshevsky, Herzen, and 
Bakunin (qq.v.) as the real originators of all 
the trouble, and from a liberal turned into a 
reactionary advocate of absolutism and unprin- 
cipled and aimless nationalism. His paper be- 
came an exponent rather than a leader of public 
opinion, harshly criticizing the government for 
half-hearted measures in suppressing treason. 
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wkicli he saw everywhere. Until his death he 
wielded an enormous influence on Russian 
politics, being the personal adviser of Alexander 
III. His journalistic papers have been col- 
lected in 26 volumes (Moscow, 1863-87 ; 2d ed., 
1897-98). Consult E. Maschte, “Michail Niki- 
forowitsch Katkof/’ in Vord und Bud^ vol. xciv 
(Breslau, 1900) 

KATlffAIy yit'mi, Mount. An active vol- 
canic peak of 7600 feet elevation, on Alaska 
Peninsula, 100 miles northwest of Kodiak 
Island (Map: Alaska, H 6). It was supposed 
to be a dead volcano until its outbreak of 
June 6, 1912, which was one of the most violent 
eruptions seen by man. At Kodiak darkness 
lasted for 60 hours, and the ash deposits aver- 
aged a foot deep. There were signs of its 
renewed activity during the year 1914 

KAT'MANDU'. See Khatmandu 

KATO, ka'tft, or KAI-POMO, ki'-p<ym6 An 
Athapascan tribe, formerly living in the Cahto 
valley, Mendocino Co , Cal Though of a differ- 
ent linguistic family, their culture resembles 
that of the Porno, hence the name. Consult 
P. E. Goddard, “Kato Texts,” in Universiti/ of 
Cahfornia PuhhoationSf American Archceology 
and Ethnology y vol v (Berkeley, 1900) 

SLATO, kd^td, Taka-akiba, Baron (1859- 
) . A Japanese diplomat and statesman, 
born at Najgoya He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Tofeyo, was employed for a time by 
the Mitsubishi (steamship) Kaisha, and in. 
1888-90 was private secretary to Count Okuma, 
then Minister of Foreign Affairs. He was in 
the Finance Department in 1891-94 as director 
of the banking and taxation bureaus, was Japa- 
nese Envoy to the Court of St. James’s in 1894- 
99 and in 1908-13, and was thrice Minister of 
Foreign Affairs — in 1900-01, in January-March, 
1906, and in January-February, 1913. In 1904 
he became proprietor of the influential news- 
paper Nichi-Nicht He was made Baron in 1911. 

KATO, Tomobaburo (1859- ) A Japa- 

nese naval officer, born in Hiroshima He be- 
came a midshipman in 1883 and had attained 
the grade of captain in 1899 before he was ap- 
pointed professor at the Naval Academy. After 
serving as sectional chief and construction super- 
visor, in 1902 he became chief staff officer of 
the Standing squadron. In the war with Russia 
he was chief of staff of the Kamimura squadron, 
and at the close of the war became a bureau 
chief. He was promoted vice admiral in 1908 
and became commander of the Kure admiralty 
in 1909 In 1914 he commanded the Japanese 
fleet which attacked the Germans at Tsing- 
Tao (qv.). 

KATONA, kO'tO-nO, J6ZSEF (1792-1830). Au 
Hungarian dramatic poet, born at Kecskemet. 
His earlier efforts suffered from a too close 
dependence upon German models, but in his 
masterpiece, Bdnk Bdn, he was distinctly na- 
tional and original. He wrote the play in 1815, 
but it w'as not performed until six years after- 
ward, in Budapest. It is still a popular play 
on the Hungarian stage His poems, essays, 
and other works were collected in three volumes 
60 years after his death. 

KATBUSTE, kftt'rln, Loch. A lake in Perth- 
shire, Scotland, famous for its beautiful scen- 
ery, which has been immortalized by Scott and 
Wordsworth (Map: Scotland, D 3). It is of 
serpentine form, 8 miles long and % of a mile 
in average width. Ben Venue (2393 feet), Ben 
A’an, and the Trassachs are on its banks There 


are several islets, one of which, Ellen’s Isle, is 
the central scene of action of Scott’s Lady of tJw 
Lake. Steamers ply on its waters, and it is 
annually visited by large numbers of tourists. 
As the main source of Glasgow’s water supply, 
the water being conducted by a tunnel and 
aqueducts for a distance of 26 miles, the level 
of the lake has been raised so as to flood, in 
part, Ellen’s Isle. 

KATSENA, kat'se-n6.. A town in the north- 
ern part of Kano, British Nigeria, Central 
Africa, 84 miles northwest of Kano (Map: 
Africa, E 3 ) . It was formerly the largest town 
and capital of the Hausa territories It is sur- 
rounded by a high wall, but its buildings are 
mostly in ruins. It began to decline as a result 
of the seven years’ siege by the Fulahs in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, from which 
it never recovered. It came under British con- 
trol in 1903. Its population, once said to 
number 100,000, is now estimated at 7500 

KATSfr AWA, kdt'sv il'wa (c 1820-96). A 
Japanese statesman, born at Shidzuoka, m 
Suruga Province. A diligent student m youth, 
he made himself familiar with the literature of 
China, Japan, and Holland He commanded a 
company of soldiers in the array set to guard 
the country at the time of Perry’s landing in 
1854. In May, 1855, he was sent with others to 
Nagasaki to learn from the Dutch how to man- 
age steam vessels lie made such progress that 
in 1861 he navigated the first Japanese steam- 
ship across the Pacific Ocean and was active 
in having built the first native man-of-wai on 
foreign models He advised against the Yeddo 
government’s attempting to chastise the Choshu 
clan, in which disastrous campaign the prestige 
of the Tokugawa family was irretrievably 
ruined. In the civil war of 1868 his friendship 
with Saigo (q.v ) probably saved Yeddo from 
being burned Ilis life was several times at- 
tempted by assassins. He retired to Shidzuoka 
with his master, the Shogun K6iki (qv.), hut 
he was later called by the Mikado to Tokyo to 
become Minister of the Navy Department In 
1874 he opposed the jirojcct of war with Korea 
and, resigning his office, gave himself to study. 
He wrote a history of the modern Japanese 
navy. 

EATSIJO; kat'soo-O. In Japan, any of vari- 
ous tunnies, varying from 1 to 4 feet in length, 
which are among the sea fish most extensively 
taken. The dried .fish of Japan are mainly of 
this kind and are called katsuobushi, aiti-nitif inj 
in quantity to about 5,000,000 caties annually. 

KATSURA, kat'sdb-ra, Taro, Prince (1847- 
1913) A Japanese statesman and soldier, born 
in Choshu lie fought on the Imperialist side 
in the War of the Restoration, was sent abroad 
to study military science, was Vice Minister 
of War in 1886-91, and led a division in the 
war against China, for his services being made 
Viscount After the war he became Governor- 
General of Formosa, held the portfolio of War 
in 1898-1900, and in June, 1901, formed a 
cabinet which by means of skillful tactics main- 
tained its position till January, 1906, when 
the unpopularity of the l^eace of Portsmouth 
forced it to resign. He was Prime Minister 
again m 1908-11, also holding the post of 
Minister of Finance, and a third time, from 
December, 1912, to February, 1913 For bring- 
ing about the \iiLd<» Tii.-mh - Alliance he was 
made Count; after the Russo- Japanese War, 
during which he had been head of the adminis- 
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tration, he was created Marquis, and after the 
annexation of Korea in 1911 nis title was made 
Prince. In 1912 he founded a new political 
party called Rikkendoshikai. 

KATTE, kat, Edwin Bbitton (1871-- ). 

An American electrical engineer, a son of Walter 
Katte Born at St, Louis, Mo., he graduated 
from Cornell University (ME.) in 1893; stud- 
ied and served as apprentice in the H. K. Worth- 
ington shops, Brooklyn, N. Y, in 1894-96, and 
for two years was assistant engineer to the Park 
Avenue Improvement Commission of New York 
City. Tber(*after he was successively drafts- 
man, assistant engineer, mechanical engineer, 
and electrical engineer of the New York Central 
and Hudson Kiver Railroad, becoming chief 
engineer in 1906, with full charge of design, 
construction, and operation of the electrical 
traction systems. In 1914 he was vice presi- 
dent of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers 

KATTE, k&t'tc, Hans Hermann von (1704- 
30). A friend of Frederick the Great while he 
was Crown Prince. He disobeyed the King’s 
order that he should have nothing more to do 
with the young Crown Prince, who was ar- 
dently attaclied to him, and in whose plans to 
escape he took a part But the plot was dis- 
covered, and Katte was executed, Frederick 
being compelled to witness his death from a 
palace window 

KATTE, kat, Walter (1830- ). An 

American civil engineer, the father of Edwin 
Britton Katte. He was born and educated in 
England, coming to the United States in 1850. 
In 1857 he was resident eiigin(*er of the State 
canals of Pennsylvania and from that time 
until the outbreak of the Civil War held respon- 
sible positions as an engineer of various rail- 
roads. During 1861 “62 he was in the service 
of the Federal government in military railway 
I -M 1 . • / ipi'iiig 1805-75, while connected 

wii , Bridge Companj'' of Pitts- 

burgh, he superintended the building of the St. 
Louis steel arch bridge and afterward, until 
his retirement in 1899, was chief engineer of 
several railroads, including the Manhattan 
Elevated in New York City and the New York 
Central system. 

KAT'TEGAT. See Cattegat 

KATTENBUSCH, kilt'en-bush, Ferdinand 
(1851- ) A German Protestant theologian, 

born in Kettwig in the Rhine Province He 
was educated at Bonn, Berlin, and Halle, stud- 
ied theology and became docent at G«inm<jreii 
and from 1878 to 1904 was professor at Giessen, 
in 1904-06 at GOttingen, and then at Halle, 
where he was rector of the university in 1913. 
He devoted himself particularly to the history 
of creeds and symbols, and his most important 
work 18 Das apostoUsche Symbol (1894-1900), 
Among his other books are* Luthers Lehre vom 
unfreien Willen (1875) ; Der christhche Unster^ 
Uiohkeitsglauhe (1881); Ueber rehgtosen Qlau- 
hen im Sinne des Chrtstentuins (1887); Ver- 
gleichende Konfessionskunde (1892 et seq.) ; 
Ton Schleiermacher zu Ritschl ( 1892 ; 3d ed , 
1903) ; Die Kirchen und Sekten des Christen- 
turns in der Oeqenwart (1909) He contributed 
to the Herzog-Hauck Real-Encyklopadie, 

KAT'TIMUN''DOO, or CATTIMIJNDOO 
(East Indian name). A substance which resem- 
bles gutta-percha, derived from the milky juice 
of Euphorbia trigona, an East Indian plant. It 
is obtained either as a natural gum, which has 


oozed through the bark, or more commonly 
making incisions and collecting the juice. It 
is used in India as a cement for knife handles 
and for similar purposes. While fresh, it is 
very elastic, but in course of time becomes 
resinous or brittle. 

KATTOWITZ, ka't6-vlta A town in the 
Province of Silesia, Prussia, on the Rawat 105 
miles . southeast of Breslau. It has important 
iron and zinc works, has manufactures of 
phosphor bronze, furniture, creosoted block, 
roofing paper, bricks, and machinery, and is 
the centre of the upper Silesian coal trade. It 
has a railway-repair shop Pop, 1890, 16,513; 
1900, 31,745,' 1910, 43,973. Kattowitz was an 
unimportant village until 1867, when it was 
made a city. Its growth is due to the discovery 
of minerals near by. 

KATUN, ka-toon'. A cycle of 20 years, pecul- 
iar to the calendar of the Maya tribes. It 
was subdivided into five parts of four years 
eaeh The years were counted around the cir- 
cumf(‘rer)ce of the calendar wheel, and the con- 
clusion of each katun cycle was noted by the 
jilacing of a commemorative stone in the wall 
of the piincipal temple Thirteen of these 
c\el(‘s made up the ahau katun, or great cycle 
of 2()0 years. The etymology of the term is 
disputed Consult Joyce, Mexican Archaeology 
(Loudon, 1914) 

KATUN'GA. An important native trading 
town in Britisli Sudan, West Africa, situated 
about 80 miles south of Bussa Pop. (est. ), 
15,000 

KATYAYANA, kat-yii'ya-na. A name of 
great celebrity in the literary history of India. 
Jt belongs, in all probability, to several person- 
ages renowned for their contributions to the 
grammatical and ritual literature of the Brah- 
manical Hindus, but it is met with also among 
the names of the chief disciples of the Buddha, 
Sakyamuni The most celebrated personage of 
this name, however, is Katyayana, the critic of 
the great grammarian Panini (q.v) , and he is 
most likely the same as the Katyayana to whose 
name is attached a ritual manual, the Srauta 
Sutra of the White Yaiur-Veda, also the Sar- 
vanv-lramanl, a sort of Vedic concordance of 
about 46 pages, and other treatises connected 
with the White Yajur-Veda. Katyayana is well 
known as a grammarian through his critical 
notes or supplementary additions to Panini. 
These are called VdrtUkas, explanations or ad- 
ditional rules. They treat of about one-third 
of Panini’s aphorisms, and they are of special 
value. Kfityayana’s additions and corrections 
were gatliered up and commented on in turn 
by Patanjali (qv.). The territory to which 
Katyayana belonged was Deccan, and his date 
appears to have been the third century B c. On 
the Katyayana Srauta Sutra, consult Weber, 
White Tajur-Yeda (London, 1859), and Mac- 
donell, History of Sanskrit Literature (ib., 
1913). 

KA'TYDID. A popular name for several 
species of long-horned grasshoppers, usually of a 
pale-green color Those to which this name 
specifically applies are natives of North America 
and are abundant in some parts of the United 
States. Their peculiar note is always to be 
heard during tne summer and perhaps most 
abundantly m the evening twilight, although 
sometimes in the daytime. The note of one 
species is almost like a shrill articulation ol 
tne three syllables, “ka-ty-did,” following each 
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other in quick succession, after which there is 
a pause of two or three minutes. Modified wing 
membranes, by the overlapping of the wing 
covers, can be made to rub against one another, 
and the sound is produced by the friction. It 
is a noticeable fact that with tliese insects the 
day note differs from the night note. The 
common species in northern New England is 
the narrow-winged katydid [Hcuddcna curvt- 
cauda). The broad-winged katydid is also a 
common northeastern species {Cyrtophyllus 
persptcillatus) t and another species is the 
ohlong-u ing<‘d katj^^did {Amhiycorypha ohlongi- 
folia). The species commonly known as the 
angular-winged katydid {Microcentrum reti- 
nervis) is abundant throughout the more south- 
ern portions of the United States (xto'iiinj' as 
far north as New Jersey on the Xihini.- »i»ast 
It hibernates in tlie egg stage. The eggs are 
flattened oval and of a slate-brown color and are 
laid in a double, ovei lapping row on the twigs 



A KATYDID. 

The common angular-wmged katydid {Microcentrum reti^ 
nervis), and its eggs, attached to the edge of a leaf. 

of trees, the edges of leav(‘s, and in other placea 
Females laj’^ their eggs in the early fall and 
continue to lay at intervals until killed by 
frost, each f<*male laying from 100 to 150 eggs 
In the spring the egg splits along its top e(Ig<‘, 
and the young katydid, very pale in color, 
emerges. In its iiortliern range this speci(‘H is 
singl(‘-brooded, but in the Southern States there 
aio two geiieiations annually Tlie eggs of this 
spec'ies are stung by the curious clialeidid 
parasite Eupchnus mifahiliSf which has been 
called the “back-rolling wonder,” fioin the fact 
that its abdomen is frequently turned backward 
and upward until it nearly reaches the head, the 
hind wings being turned in the same direction, 
so that the insect almost forms a ball. See 
Locuist 

KATZBACH, kUts^bao. A small river in the 
Prussian Province of Silesia, falling into the 
Oder at Paicliwitz It is celebrated for the 
battle fought on its banks on Aug 26, 1813, 
between the French troops under Marshal Mac- 
donald and the Prussians under Bliicher, in 
which the latter were completely victorious. 
Macdonald was unaware of tlie presence of the 
Prussians on the other side of the Katzbach 
when he began to ford the stream BlUcher 
waited until half the French army had crossed, 
then swept down on them with his cavalry and 
two corps of bayonets, and hurled them into the 
waters of the Katzbach, killing and wounding 
12,000, and taking 18,000 prisoners, together 
with 143 cannons and 2 eagles 

]BuA.TZENST£0, kfit'sen-shtfiK', Dkr (Ger., 
The Cat's Bridge). A novel by Hermann Suder- 


mann (1880), considered one of his best works 
of fiction. 

KAUAI, ka'v-fi'6. The northernmost of the 
Hawaiian Islands, situated in lat. 22® N. and 
long. 159® 30' W. (Map: Hawaii, B 1). It 
is almost circular in shape, is of volcanic origin, 
and is composed chiefly of basaltic rocks The 
surface is elevated, reaching in the highest peak 
of the island, Waialeale, an altitude of about 
6000 feet, a large part of it is under forests. 
The coasts are partly low and sandy and partly 
precipitous. The island is well watered, chief 
among its streams being Hanalei. In spite of 
its volcanic origin, Kauai has a goodly propor- 
tion of agricultural land of unusual fertility, 
confined mainly to the north Sugar is the 
chief product, but tropical fruits are grown in 
abundance The chief harbors are Hanalei, 
Koloa, Waimea, and Nawiliwili. Pop , 1910, 
11,859, including the adjacent islet of Niihau. 
Area, 590 square miles See Hawaiian Islands. 

KAUFFMAN, k»f'man, Reginald Wright 
(1877- ). An American author, born at 

Columbia, Pa After special woik at Harvard 
University (1896-97), he was a reporter and 
then an editorial and special writer for the 
Philadelphia Press, associate editor of the 
Eatw day Evening Post { 1 904-07 ) , associate 
editor of the Delineator and diamatic critic 
of the Philadelphia 'North American, and man- 
aging editor of Hampton^ s Magazine (1909). 
He wrote The Things that Are CcesaPs (1902) ; 
The Chasm (1903); The Bachelors Guide to 
Matrimony (1907) ; What is Socialism^ (1910) ; 
The House of Bondage (1910) , The Sentence of 
Silence (1912; new ed., 1914); The Spider's 
Web (1913); Jim (1914) 

KAUFFMANNj kouUman, Angelica (1741- 
1807) A Swiss historical and portrait painter, 
born at Chur, Switzerland, Oct 30, 1741 She 
was taught by her father, Johann Josef KaufT- 
mann, a jiainter of some talent At an early 
qge Angelica displayed such talent that heV 
father took her to Italy. At Como, in 1762, 
she executed a portrait in pastel of the Bishop 
of Como, which attracted much attention She 
studied in the galleries of Milan in 1754, also 
painting portraits, among them several of the 
Dinhess of Carrara. In 1757 she assisted her 
father in the decoration of the church at 
Schwarzenb(‘ig, painting 12 full-length figures 
of the Apostles, and also in d^ i-i .ii iiil* the 
seats of the counts of Montfort. i T-ieii stud- 
ied in nortliern Italy, especially at Florence, 
where she remained seven months, developing a 
lemarkable talent for music and song In 1763, 
at Rome, she studied ancient art under Winckel- 
mann, who became her fast friend, and whose 
portrait (now in the Rtfidel Museum, Frank- 
fort) she painted At this time she made a 
study of historical and allegorical compositions. 

In 1765 her English friends persuaded her to 
go to England; after spending a year studying 
at Venice, she arrived in London in 1766. She 
was received with great favor, her charm of 
manner, as well as her art, winning for her 
many friends She was feted by the aristocracy 
and presented at court Among her admirers 
were Goldsmith, Garrick, Fuseli, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds She was one of the original mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy in 1769 and for 
years afterward was a prominent exhibitor at 
the Academy. She was also successful as an 
interior decorator and as an engraver and 
etcher. There are 31 plates, with at least 200 
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of her original drawings, at the British Mu- 
seum. Her life was embittered by a secret 
marriage, in 1767, with an impostor, a supposed 
Swedish Count Horn. The Pope annulled the 
marriage, and in 1781 she married Antonio 
Zucchi, a Venetian painter, with whom she re- 
turned to Italy the same year. After acting as 
teacher of design to the Princess of Naples, she 
settled at Rome, where her house became the 
centre of a coterie of scholars and artists, among 
whom was Goethe, who has given a trenchant 
characterization of her art She remained in 
Rome until her death, Nov 5, 1807 She was 
honored by a splendid funeral under the direc- 
tion of Canova, and her bust was placed in the 
Pantheon 

Angelica Kauffmann excelled in single figures 
and m portraits, especially those of women. 
Her historical paintings are poor in composi- 
tion; the figures are without variety or passion 
and lack virility, but they are marked by grace 
and charm and are always pleasing Among 
the historical paintings of her early period 
(before 1781) are* “Mother of the Gracchi”, 
“Sacrifice of Messalina”, “Edgar and Ethel- 
frida”, “Anna and Abra”, “Samma at Be- 
noniiEs Grave ” Especially good is “Psyche Diy- 
ing Cupid’s Tears ” Her other works include 
“Death of Leonardo da Vinci” (1781) , “Servius 
Tullius as a Child” (1784) , “Adieux of Ab(^lard 
and H^loisc”, “ILTniitagc*. St Petersburg”, 
“Ariadne”; “Abandoned”, the “Sj'bil,” and the 
well-known “Vestal Virgin,” in the Dresden 
Gallery; “Christ and the Woman of Samaria” 
(1799) ; “Virtue Directed by Prudence to With- 
stand the Solicitations of Folly” (now in Phila- 
delphia), painted with her husband Among 
her best portraits are those of herself in the 
National Gallery (London), the Berlin Mu- 
seum, the Munich and Uffizi galleries (Flor- 
ence) ; Raphael Mengs and Lady Hamilton, in 
the South Keii'-inglon Museum 

Consult: De Kossi, Vita di Angelica Kauff- 
mann (Florence, 1810), Wessely, in Dohme, 
Kunst und Kumtfer (Leipzig, 1817) , Schram, 
Die Malerin Angehka Kauffmann (Brfinn, 
1890) ; Gerard, Angelica Kauffmann (London, 
1893) ; Engels, Angelika Kauffmann (Bielefeld, 
1892) ; “Angelica Kauffmann,” in Illustrirte 
Zeitung (Leipzig, June, 1903). 

KAUFFMANN, Friedrich (1863- ) A 

Germanic scholar He was born at Stuttgart, 
attended the universities at Ttibingen and Frei- 
burg, and was professor successively at Halle, 
Jena, and after 1895 at Kiel Besides serving 
as an editor of th(‘ Zeitschrift fur deutsche 
Philologie and as a contributor to Paul’s Grand- 
rias der germaniachen Philologie, he published: 
Deutsche Grammatik (3d ed, 1902); Geachichte 
der sohioahischen Mundart (1890), Deutsche 
Mythologie (last ed., 1892), Deutsche Metrik 
(1897); Philipp Melanchthon (1897); Goethe 
(1899) ; Texte und Untersuohungen xur altger- 
manischen Reliqionsgeschichte (vol. i, Wulfila, 
1899; vol 11 , Balder, 1902). 

KAUFMANN. The correct name of the Ger- 
man mathematician Nicolaus Mercator (q.v.). 

KAUFMANN, Alexander (1817-93). A 
German poet, born in Bonn. He studied law in 
the university of his native city and Berlin, 
but his preference was always for the literature 
and history of the Middle Ages From 1850 he 
was archivist to the Prince of Lfiwenstein in 
Wertheim. He published several volumes of 
verse, whose freshness and vigor soon made him 


one of the favorite poets of the Rhineland. In 
1857 he married the Nuremberg poet Mathilde 
Binder, who, under the pen name of Amara 
George, wrote BlUten der Nacht (1866) and 
Indianermythen (1856). Kaufmann’s works in- 
clude; Caaarius von Heisterbach (1862); Oe- 
diohte (1862), Maineagen (1853); Unter dm 
Rehen (1872); and, in collaboration with his 
wife, Mythoierpe (1858). 

KAUFMANN, Georg Heinrich (1842- 
). A German historian, born at Mtinden 
and educated at Halle and at Gfittingen, where 
he studied under Waitz. From 1865 to 1888 
lie taught in the Gymnasium of GOttingen and 
the lyceum of Strassburg. He became professor 
of history at Milnster (1889) and then (1891) 
at Breslau, where he was rector in 1905-06. 
His chief works are: Deutsche Geachichte his 
auf Karl den Grossen (1880-81); Geachichte 
der deutachen XJnwersitaten (1888-96) ; Poll- 
tiache Geachichte Dcutschlands im neunzehnten 
Jahrhunde'^T (1900) ; Die Legende vom heitigen 
ungenahten Rock in Trier (2d ed., 1904). With 
Bauch and Ileh he edited Akten und Urkunden 
der Umvcrsitat Frankfurt-an-der-Oder (1897- 
1903). 

KAUFMANN, Konstantin Petrovitch 
(1818-82) A Russian general, born near Ivan- 
gorod He won distinction first as an engi- 
neer and afterward served as chief of staff 
in Caucasia. Later he served for a time in the 
War Department and aided in reorganizing 
the army. Rising gradually in rank and gov- 
ernmental favor, he was made Governor-General 
of the Northwestern Ri lmoii and commander of 
the troops of the Miliiai\ Division of Vilna in 
1865 and of the newly formed Division of 
Turkestan two years later In the latter posi- 
tion, especially, he won great distinction by 
his success in n-iiLMheniriL’ and extending Rus- 
sian influence 'ii ( Mil ml Asia. He waged a 
successful war against Bokhara, took Samar- 
kand in 1868, subjugated the Khan of Khiva in 
1873, and annexed what was left of the old 
Khanate of Khokand. 

KAUFMANN, Moritz (1839- ). An 

English clergyman and writer on social reform. 
He was born in Gross-Sachsen, near Weinheim, 
Baden, and was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin. From 1877 to 1883 he was tutor at 
St Aldan’s, Birkenhead, in 1884-92 curate of 
Erpingham, after 1892 rector of Ingworth, and 
after 1893 vicar of Calthorpe In 1899-1900 
he was Donnellan lecturer to the University of 
Dublin He wrote* Socialism (1874; based on 
Schaffle’s Kapitaliamus und Socialismus) ; Uto- 
pias, or Social Schemes of Improvement from 
Sir Thomas More to Karl Marx (1879) ; Oh/ns- 
tian Somaliam (1888) ; Charles Kingsley 
(1892) ; Socialism and Modern Thought (1895) ; 
The Bousing of the Working Classes and of the 
Poor. 

KAUFMANN, Richard von (1850-1908). 
A German economist, born in Cologne He stud- 
ied at the universities of Bonn, Heidelberg, and 
Berlin, became a teacher and a professor, and 
for a short time held a position in the Finance 
Ministry. His numerous publications include: 
Die Vertretung der Interessen 

in den Staaten Eure pas .''‘7.' I 'Association 
douanikre de VEurope central e (1879); Die 
Finanzen Prankreichs (1882), translated into 
French by Dulaurier, Die offenthchen Ausgahen 
der grdsseren europkischen hander naoh ihrer 
Zweekhestimmung (3d ed., 1893) ; Die Komr 





juwn^ilfincifiKst^ • (iros^hntanntany FT<i^1cre%ch, 
Jfrep 08 fn' (2 vols.*, 1906). H« became known 
a}ho tlirouffli liis archaeological work and through 
|he ('\cii\a'.i()n!» in Syria, Asia Minor, and Egypt 
suggested by him. 

^ATTSLATTNA, kft-kft'nfi,. A city in Outa> 
gariiio Co.. W i?., 7 inilea l^y rail east by north 
pi Apph'toiJ, on this Eox J^iver, and on the 
Chicago and North weatern Railroad (Map: 
Wisconsin, E 4)* It has good water power, 
used by ^ number qf the industrial establish- 
ments, which include, besides the shops of the 
(^Jhicago and Northwestern Railroad, pulp and 
paper mil^, brick and tile works, a planing 
mill, a foundry and machine shop, sulphate ana 
sulphite mills^ qtc. The water works and elec- 
! * VS' xre owned by the municipality. 

I».| '■(■.' .■■,1910,4717. 

KAULBACII. koul'bftG. A family of distin- 
guished german painters. (Its founder and 
most celebrated member, Wilhelm von Kaul- 
6AOU, is treated in a separate article.) — Fried- 
BIOH Kauuback (1822-1903), an historical and 
portrait painter, born at Arolsen, Waldeck, was 
a nephew and pupil of Wilhelm. Although his 
“Coronation of Charlemagne” (1869, Maximili- 
aneum, Munich) proves his ability for composi- 
tions on a large scale, he excelled chiefly in 
portraiture and was much employed by royalty. 
Among his best portraits are those of the Em- 
press Elizabeth of Austria and of the sculptor 
Elisabeth Ney (1860, Hanover Museum) He 
was appointed court painter and professor at 
the Pohtc(]inic‘ Institute in Hanover and in 
1874 was elected a member of the Berlin 
Academy. 

Hermann Kaulracii (1846-1909), a genre 
painter, was born in Munich, the son of Wil- 
helm, Etc studied under Piloty and treats in- 
teresting subjects, for the greater part histori- 
cal genre scenes, with rare coloristic charm and 
minuteness of detail. Especially noteworthy 
are; “Hansel and Gretel with the Witch” (1872, 
Municipal Gallery, Riga) , “Last Hays of Mo- 
zart” (1873, Municipal Gallery, Vienna); 
“Sebastian Bach Playing the Organ before 
Ffederick the Great” (1875); “Coronation ' of 
St. Elizabeth” (1886, Wiesbaden Gallery), “At 
a Friend’s , Grave” (1888, New Pinakotlick, Mu; 
nich) He was made professor in 1888 

Friedrich Axjgubt Kaulbach (1850- ), 

a genre and portrait painter, was born in 
Munich, the son of Friedrich, from whom he 
derived his ^rst instruction. He then studied 
under Kreling and Raupp at Nuremberg and 
under Diez in Munich. Tlie elegant treatment 
an(| brilliant coloring of his genre scenes in 
the apirit of the German renaissance and other 
historic periods, the style of which he adopted 
with an amazing facility and eclectism, won for 
him speedy rccoginlion, as might be expected 
from such works as ‘•Cavalier and Lady’s Maid’' 
(lf73), “A, Day in May” .(187)?> Dresden Gal- 
lery j, “iSchutzenlis’l” (1881; a well-known tav- 
ern picture), tl!(‘ “T.uteplayer” (1882, Vienna 
Mubenirn, and riuipx others. After his stay in 
Pans in 1881 ]i<‘ devoted himself chiefly to 
])ortraitiire. rniling the elegance of Van 
Dyck with the chic of a modern Frenchman, he 
became the piost popular portrait painter of 
Munich. Among familiar examples of this later 
wqrk are the pprtraits of his wife, Frida Scotta 
the violinist ( Frankfort and Munich ) ; his 
father and mother, Princess Gisela; the Prince 
Heg^t of Bavaria (Munich); Emperor Wil- 


liam II (Cologne) ; Empress Auguste Victoria, 
with daughter; and the American dancer Ruth 
St, Penis. Of religious subjects, he painted an 
“Entombment” (1892, Munich) His exquisite 
paintings on fans and his caricatures also de- 
serve special comment. From 1886 to 1891 he 
was director of the Munich Academy, succcKuhiig 
Piloty. He was made a member of the Berlin 
Academy and was awarded the great gold medal 
at the Berlin exhibition in 1886. For his 
biography, consult Graul (Vienna, 1890) and 
Rosenberg ( Bielefeld, 1 900 ) . 

kaulbach, Wilhelm von (1805-74). A 
German historical painter. He was born at 
Arolsen, Westphalia, Oct. 15, 1805 His first 
lessons in design W(‘rc from his father, a gold- 
smith and line engraver, and in 1821-26 he 
studied at Dflsseldorf under Cornelius and Mos- 
ler. He followed Cornelius to Munich in 1826 
and decorated the Odeon there with frescoes of 
Apollo and the Muses, in the style of his mas- 
ter. In the same style are his frescoes in the 
arcades of the court garden, with figures of 
Bavaria and her four chief rivers. Of quite 
different character was his “Madhouse” (“Irren- 
haus,” 1834), based on reminiscences of an 
insane asylum at Dusseldorf, which he decorated 
with frciscoes— an intensely naturalistic produc- 
tion His 16 frescoes of the story of Cupid and 
Psyche, in Piince Maximilian’s palace, on the 
other hand, were antique iii style Besides the 
foregoing, Kaulbach designed for K’’’" 
the decorations of the KKingsbau 
from Klopstoek, Wieland, and Goethe In 1834 
he finished the cartoon of the “Battle of the 
Huns,” Ills “Destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus,” designed in 1837-38, is a strange con- 
glomeration of history and symbolism. Theie is 
a fine replica in oil in the Munich Pmakothek. 

In 1847 Kaulbach succeeded Cornelius as 
director of the Munich Academy In his designs 
for frescoes for the exterior of the New Pina- 
kothek, gloiifying the development of the arts 
under Louis I, he introduced an element of 
satire which aroused great opposition His 
decorations for the staircase of the Berlin Mu- 
seum (1847-66) are an apotheosis of the evo- 
lution of human culture, in six colossal mural 
paintings, ii pie- i.iiii:/ the chief epochs, “The 
Fall of Ba'i'l \ Culture,” “Destruction 

of Jerusalem,” “Battle of the Huns,” “The Cru- 
saders before Jerusalem,” “Age of the Reforma- 
tion.” In 1859 he painted “Otho III in the 
Vault of Charlemagne,” for the Germanic Mu- 
seum at Nuremberg His satire had already 
excited the wrath of the Ultramontane party, 
and Kaulbach retorted in 1871 with a grisaille 
cartoon in oil of Peter Arbues. His last works, 
like the “Battle of Salamis,” in the Maxi- 
milianeura, Munich, and “Nero,” show decline. 
During this period he painted a number of 
portraits, severe and distinguished in style, 
among the best of which are one of himself, 
in the Germanic Museum, Nuremberg, and 
Louis I and Maximilian II, in the New Fina- 
kothek. lie was loaded with honors, German 
and foreign, being made an Officer of the Legion 
of Honor and corresponding member of the In- 
stitut de France, Grand Commander of the 
Order of St Michael, etc He died of the 
cholera at Munich, April 7, 1874. 

Kaulbach is well known as a designer for en- 
gravings. In this work his satire and Willful 
portrayal of oharacter had full play. He mad« 
a thorough study of Hogarth, as is evident m 
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hls illustrations of Schiller’s Verbrecher aus 
verlorencr Ehre and Goethe’s Faust He also 
designed a “Shakespeare Gallene” and a “Goethe 
Gallerie.” Best of all are his illustrations of 
Goethe’s Remeke Fuchs, in imitation of Grand- 
ville’s Scenes de la iie des cmimaux 

Kaulbaoh’s works express the historical knowl- 
edge and philosophic thought of his age. He 
was endowed by nature with a fine sense of 
form and a strong power of characterization, 
but under the influence of the Cornelian school 
his figures became sensuous, and his character- 
ization d«'L^ r»ci. ii d i:iH> satire Among his 
sitters wur I'l I ir'pii'-- of Austria, Frederick 
William as Crown Prince and his three sons, 
and Prince Albrecht of Prussia. Consult 
H. Miiller, Wtlhelm von Kaulhach (Berlin, 
1893) ; Bertha Riehl, “Wilhelm von Kaulbach,” 
in Dig Kunst unscrer Zcit, vol. xvi (Munich, 
1905) ; and especially Fritz von Ostini, “Wil- 
helm von Kaulbach,” in Kunstler Monographteriy 
No 84 (Bielefeld, 1906) 

KAXJLBAKS, koul'bilrs, Alexander, Baron 
(1844- ). A Rii--..»n genei.il and explorer, 

brother of Nikolai K.nill ai-. Me was born in 
St. Petersburg and there received his 'military 
education In 1809, having been sent to Cen- 
tral Asia on military service, he climbed the 
Tian-Shan Mountains and was the first to reach 
the headwaters of the Naryn and to explore the 
region lying beyond Lake Issyk-Kiil. The re- 
sults of these explorations are set forth in his 
iiioiii .ph “Materials for the Geography of 
1 sail's'll!” which brought him the Russian 
Geographical Society’s gold medal. In 1870 he 
explored part of the Russian- Japanese boundary, 
visiting China the following year and the Dis- 
trict of Kulja ih 1872. In 1873 he participated 
in the Khivanian expedition, exploring the delta 
and old channels of the Arau-Daiya and finding 
a navigable course from the Sea of Aral to that 
river. The results of these studies Kaullmrs 
embodied in his valuable ■ ' • 

Lower Arnu-Darya” and “Th «■ 

of Amu-Darya,” for which he rccidved another 
gold medal, from the Imperial Ge<»«:iaiihi( al So- 
ciety In 1877-78 he participated in the Russo- 
Turkish War and at its close was the Russian 
delegate on the Balkan Boundary Commission 
Appointed Bulgarian Ministei of War in 1882, 
he was recalled the following year. In 1892, 
having been ordered to organize a new cavalry 
division, he was given its command; in 1000 he 
was commander general in China and early in 
1904 was Governor-General of the District of 
Odessa and then (November) received command 
of the third, and later of the second, Manchurian 
army. In the battle of Mukden he commanded 
the Russian right, and the turning of his posi- 
tion by Generals Oku and Nogi gave the Jap- 
anese the victory. (See Russo-Japanese War.) 
After he had resumed command in Odessa, Kaul- 
bar’s lu'gligonce was considered partly respon- 
sible for the massacre of the Jews in 1905, 
Some years later he won considerable notoriety 
by his Miidi-Lun-cd anti-Semitism and protection 
of the “Black Hundred’’ organization (composed 
of members of the League of the Russian 
People). This partiality grew to such a scandal 
that in 1913 he was removed from his respon- 
sible post at Odessa. 

KAULBARS, Nikolai, Baron (1842-1906). 
A Russian soldier, brother of Alexander Kaul* 
bars. He was bom in St. Petersburg and after 
studying military science there and in Berlin 


became a member of the Russian geiieral staiff 
in 1868. He took part in* thO' Ru^'‘Turki8h 
War (1877-78), represented Mi3 ' governmedt 
when Bosnia and Herzegovina wdre dedupded by 
the Austrians in 1878, and was a membdr of the 
M( in Boundary Commission ‘ in 1679. 
Iron. I'i-I to 1886 he was military agent at 
Vienna and in the latter year was sent dn a 
special diplomatic mission to Bulgaria. At the 
international geographical congresses in Vienna 
( 1881 ) and Pans ( 1889 ) he represented Russia. 
He was appointed chief of the general staff of the 
Sixth Army Corps in 1889, with headquarters 
at Warsaw, and in 1899 was attached to the 
general staff at St Petersburg. Besides attract- 
ing attention by a series of articles on military, 
historical, and scientific subjects — such, espe- 
cially, as “Apergu des travaux g^ographiques de 
la Riissie, 1889” — Kaulbars was noted as a car- 
tographer, having been the first to draw several 
important maps. 

KAULEN, kou'lcn, Franz (1827-1907). A 
German Roman Catholic theologian. He was 
born at Diisseldorf, was educated at Bonn, and 
became a priest of the Roman Catholic church in 
1850. In 1803 he was appointed a lecturer at 
Bonn, in 1880 professor, in 1892 papal domestic 
chaplain, and in 1903 a member of the Papal 
Bible Commission. He published Die Sprachver^ 
'ivirrung su Babel (1861), O-eschichtc der VuF 
gata (1869), Nandbuch zur Vulgata (1870), Aa- 
syrien und Babylomen narh den neuesten jGJnf- 
decknngen (4th ed., 1801), and other works. Hb 
also finished the preparation, begun by Hergen- 
rbther, of the second edition of Wetzer and 
Welte’s Kxrchenlcankon, oder Encyklopadie der 
kathoUschen Theologte und ihrer IlUlfunssm^ 
schaften (12 vols., Freiburg-iin-Breisgau. 1882- 
1901), the chief German encyclopaedia of the 
Roman Catholic church. 

KAUN, koun, Hugo (1863- ). A Ger^ 

man composer, born in Berlin. Ho studied at 
the Hochschule under Grabau and Schulz and 
later at the music school of the Royal Academy 
under Kiel. From 1887 to 1900 he lived in Mil- 
waukee, where be conducted various societies. 
In 1900 he settled permanently in Berlin. His 
works include two one-act operas, Der Pietist 
and Oliver Brown; three symphonies; the sym- 
phonic prologue Mana Magdalena; a symphonic 
poem, Fal staff; a concerto for piano and or- 
chestra, considerable chamber music; several 
choral works with orchestra; numerous pieces 
foi piano 

KAUNITZ, koiFnlts, Wenzei. Anton Domi- 
NIK, Peinok (1711-94). An Austrian states- 
man. He was born at Vienna, Feb. 2, 1711; 
studied at Vienna, Leipzig, and Leyden; trav- 
eled in England, France, and Italy, and in 1735 
was made an Imperial Councilor. He was em^ 
ployed on diplomatic missions to Rome, Flor- 
ence, and Turin in 1741-42, was Austrian Min- 
ister at the court of Charles of Ldrraine, Gover- 
nor of the Austrian Netherlands in 1744-45, and 
in 1746 (iriuiu;«d uith the French the stipula- 
tions for uirlidrawal of the Austrian troops 
from Brussels and Antwerp. He took an im- 
portant part as Imperial Ambassador in 1748 lit 
the negotiations at Aix-la-Chapelle which closed 
the War of the Austrian Succession, and after 
the conclusion of peace becaitie a member of the 
Privy Council, in which capacity he first con- 
ceived the plan of an alliance between Austria 
and France which established his great diplo- 
matic reputation. He was Ambassador at Paris 
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from 17£»0 to 1753. In 1753 he became Chan- 
cellor and Minister of Foreign Affairs and in 
1756 effected the Austro-French coalition against 
Frederick the Great. (See Seven Yeabs’ Wab.) 
Throughout the lifetime of Maria Theresa and 
with a steady decrease of influence under her 
sons, Joseph II and Leopold II, he continued 
at the head of foreign affairs. Though unsuc- 
cessful in his attempts to check the power of 
Prussia, he well represented Austria’s inter- 
ests in the first partition of Poland (1772) 
and in 1775 acquired Bukowina from the 
Turks. He took an active part in the re- 
form measures of Joseph II, lui\iiig already 
advocated in 1758 a reform ojf tlic (omplicat(‘d 
machinery of Austrian administration. As a 
statesman, he combined in an interesting way 
the older ideas of the eighteenth century state- 
craft with more modern conceptions, as, c g., 
in his ideas on taxation and in his attitude on 
the revolt in the Netherlands when he advised 
Joseph 11 to consider their ancient privileges. 
Altliougli somewhat eccentric in his personal 
habits and much ridiculed Ijy the Viennese for 
his predilection for French fashions and man- 
ners, he was a liberal patron of the arts and 
sciences and a great admirer of French philos- 
ophy and literature, especially of Voltaire and 
the Encyclopaedists. He retired from public 
life when Francis II ascended the throne (1792), 
and died June 27, 1794. Consult: Hormayer, 
OeBterreichiacher Plutarch (Vienna, 1823) ; 
B6er, ^Denkachriftcn des Furaten Kaumtz (ib., 
1872) ; Schlitter, Correapondance aecrHe entre 
le comte Kaumtz et le ha/ron Ignatz dc Koch 
(Paris, 1899) ; id,, Kaumtz^ Phihpp Cohenzl und 
Spielmann (Vienna, 1899) ; A. von Arneth, Bi- 
ographte dea FUraten Kaunitz (ib, 1899) , and 
the authorities cited under Joseph TI, Maria 
Theresa, and Leopold II. See Austria- 
Hungary 

KAUPEBT, kou'pSrt, Gustav (1819-97). A 
German sculptor, born at Cassel. He studied at 
the School of Arts and continued at the Munich 
Academy as the pupil of Schwanthaler. During 
his stay in Rome, whither he had gone with a 
government stipend, he received important or- 
ders from America and executed after Craw- 
ford’s design all the accessory figures for the 
Washington Monument^ also the colossal statue 
of America and the fipires on the frontispiece of 
the Capitol in Washington. Besides a number 
of mythological and allegorical groups und stat- 
ues, his original creations include the “Sleeping 
Lion” (1874), a monument to the Hessians 
fallen in battle, in the Karlsaue at Cassel; a 
marble group, in heroic size, of “Christ and the 
Four Evangelists” (1887), in the Basilica at 
Treves; and the statue of Emperor William I 
(1891), in the Rbmersaal at Frankfort, where 
he was professor at the St&del Institute (1867- 
92). 

XAXJBI 0XTM. See Kauri Pine; Dammab. 

XAHBZ (kou'r^) PINE {Agathia auatralia), 
A beautiful New Zealand coniferous tree, which 
sometimes attains a height of 150 feet, and which 
is noted for its dark, dense foliage. Although 
kauri is often called pine, it is not a pine at 
all. The genus Agathia is associated with Aratt- 
cam in constituting the coniferous tribe Arau- 
earinese, which differs in many important par- 
ticulars from the tribe Abietinese, which includes 
the more common conifers of the north temper- 
ate regions, as pines, spruces, hemlocks, etc. 
A conspicuous superficial difference is that the 


leaves of Agathia have broad blades, not needle- 
like, as in the pines. The timber of kauri is buff, 
close-grained, durable, flexible, very valuable for 
masts, yards, and planks, and for nearly all 
kinds of building and implements on account 
of its superiority to other timbers. It is much 
used for masts for the British navy The Fiji 
Islands, New Hebrides, and Australia produce 
other species, the timber of which is sold under 
the name of kauri pine, although there are differ- 
ences in quality. They all produce a resin called 
kauri resin, or kauri gum, and sometimes Aus- 
tralian copal and Australian dammar, of which 
large quantities are exported, chiefly from New 
Zealand. It is used for making varnishes. It is 
of a dull amber color and is sometimes found in 
pieces weighing 100 pounds by digging where 
kauri forests have formerly grown When col- 
lected fresh from the trees, it is whitish The 
industry of digging for kauri gum is a large 
one, employing many men, who go about thrust- 
ing a wire spear into the ground till they strike 
gum. See Dammar. 

KAUTSKY, kout'ski, Karl Johann (1854- 
). An Austrian Socialist, boin at Prague 
and educated at the Gymnasium and University 
of Vienna. After 1875 he was a contributor to 
the Socialist press, residing at various times in 
Zurich, Stuttgart, London, and, after 1897, in 
Berlin. One of the foremost exponents of the 
doctrines of Marx and Engels, in 1883 he founded 
in Stuttgart Die neue Zeit, a Socialist organ, 
which he thereafter edited He wrote* Einfluaa 
der Volkavermehrung auf den Fortachritt der 
Oeaellachaft (1880), Karl Marx^ okonomiache 
Lehren (14th ed., 1912), Da a Erfurter Pro- 
gramm (11th ed , 1912, in Russian, 1903) ; Der 
Parlamentariamua (1893), Geachichte dea So- 
zialiamu8y part i ( 1894) ; Die Agrarfrage ( 1890) , 
Handelapolitik und Sozialdemokratie ( 1901 ; 2(1 
ed , 1911 ) ; Die aoziale Revolution (vol. 1 , Sozial- 
reform und aoziale Revolution, 1902, vol. ii, 
Am Tage nach der aozialen Revolution, 1903; 
3d ed , 1911) ; Thomas More und seine U topic 
(2d ed., 1907) , Der IJr sprung dea Christentuma 
( 1908 ) ; Yorlaufer dea neueren Soziahamus ( 2d 
ed., 2 vols., 1909) ; Vermehrung und Entwicklung 
tn Natur und Oeaellachaft (1910). Many of his 
writings have been translated into English and 
some into French. 

KAX7TZ, kouts, Albert (1839-1907). An 
American naval officer, born at Georgetown, 
Ohio. He graduated at the Naval Academy in 
1861. In June, 1861, as commander of a prize 
brig, he was captured near Cape Hatteras, but 
was released on parole and proceeded to Wash- 
ington, where he succeeded in rev ■P.d'iii'- the 
first exchange of prisoners authorized by Presi- 
dent Lincoln. His services m the engagements 
on the lower Mississippi received commendatory 
notice, and at the close of the Civil War he was 
made lieutenant commander. In 1898 he was 
promoted to the rank of rear admiral and in 
1901 was retired. 

KAUTZ, August Valentine (1828-95). An 
American soldier, born at T-priiiiren Baden. He 
came to the United States with his parents and, 
after serving as a volunteer in the Mexican War, 
was appointed to a vacancy in the Military 
Academy, where he graduated in 1852. For sev- 
eral years he served against the Indians and at 
the outbreak of the Civil War was made a cap- 
tain in the Sixth United States Cavalry, with 
which he served through the Peninsular cam- 
paign of 1862. He continued as a cavalry offi- 
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cer, participating with distinction in many en- 
gagements, and m 1864 was placed in command 
of the cavalry division of the Army of the 
James He was brevetted major general of vol- 
unteers in October, 1864, and in 1865 marched 
into Richmond in command of a division of col- 
ored troops. After the war he conducted suc- 
cessful operations against the Indians on the 
New Mexican frontier until 1874, when he was 
promoted colonel of the Eighth Infantry. In 
1876 he was placed in command of the Depart- 
ment of Arizona He was letired in 1892. Gen- 
eral Kautz published The Company Clerk 
(1863); Customs of Service for Nou’Cammis- 
stoned Officers and Soldiers (1864) ; Customs of 
Service for Officers (1866). 

KAUTZ, dULius (Gyula) (1829-1909). An 
Tliiiigaii.iii economist and statesman, born at 
h’jiiilt ll( was educated there, at IVst, and at 
Leipzig, and was made instructoi (1859), and 
then (1863) professor, of political economy m 
the University of Pest In 1883 he became vice 
governor, and in 1892-1900 was governor, of the 
\u-r' mi: Bank He was made a Privy 

C’ouncilor, seived as member of the TTniiLMMan 
Parliament ( 1865-83), and after 1886 was a lite 
member of the Upper Cliamber In 1860 he was 
chosen a member of the Hungarian Academy of 
Science. Ills more important works in Hun- 
garian are a system of economics and finance 
(last ed , 1890), and, in German, Theorie und 
Geschichte der National okonomilc (2 vols., 1858- 
60). 

KAUTZSCH, kouch, Emil Friedrich (1841- 
1910). A German Hebrew scholar and biblical 
critic, boin at Plaucn (8axony). He was edu- 
cated at Leipzig, 111 whose theological faculty 
he was appointed piivatdocent (1869) and pro- 
fessor (1871). Subsequently he held chairs at 
Basel (1872-80) and Tubingen (1880-88). In 
1888 he received a professorship at Halle He 
was one of the founders of tlie Palestine Ex- 
jiloration Society of Germany (1877) and from 
1888 one of the editors of the Theoloqische Stu- 
dien und Kritihen He published De Vetetis 
Testamcnti Lons a Paulo Apostolo Allegatis 
(1869), Gtammatik dcs Bihhsch-Aramaischcn 
(1884), TJeihge Schnft de^ alten Testaments 
(3d ed , 1908-10), with other scholars; Apok- 
ryphen und Pseudepigraphcn des alten Testa- 
ments (1900), with others He edited Hagen- 
bach’s Encyklopadie und Methodologie (the 10th 
and 11th eds. ); Gesenius’ Uebtaische (ham- 
matik (from the 22d to the 28th ed , 1909); 
Soholz’s Abriss der hebraischen Laut-und For- 
menlehre (thoroughly revised, 8th ed., 1899). 

KAVA, kll'va. A South Sea Island shrub, 
Piper methysticum, with narcotic properties, 
and an opiate or intoxicating drink made from 
the root of the plant. See Ava. 

KAVANAGH, kSv'il-na. A prose romance 
by Ilenrv W. Longfellow (1849). 

KAVANAGH, Hubbard Hind (1802-1884). 
An American bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South He was born in Clark Co., Ky., 
and entered the ministry in 1823. In 1837 and 
1838 he was Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Kentucky, When the Methodist division 
occurred in 1844, he remained with the Church 
South, of which, in 1854, he was elected Bishop 
The only Bishop of his church within the Federal 
lines during the Civil War, he gave evidence of 
great wisdom in a trying position. Consult A. 
N. Bedford, Life and Times of E, H, Kavanagh 
(1884) 


KAVAKAGH, Julia (1824-77). An Irish 
novelist. She was born at Thurles, Tipperary, 
and was the daughter of Morgan Peter Kava- 
nagh, a minor poet and philologist. Her child- 
hood was spent in France, where she was edu- 
cated. In 1844 she took up her residence in 
London and entered literary life. Among her 
novels may be mentioned. Madeleine, a Tale of 
Auvergne (1848); Nathalie (1850), Grace Lee 
(1855); AdHe (1857), SybiVs Second Love 
(1867) , Bessie (1872) , Two Lilies (1877). Her 
first work was entitled The Three Paths, a Story 
foi Youth (1848), a postlmmous work, Forget- 
Me-\ots, two volumes of short tales, appeared 
in 1878. Her novels, some of which have ap- 
peared in translations and in American editions, 
are notabh' for charm of styh* and poetic ft'eling. 
Consult C. W. Wood’s preface to the 1878 edi- 
tion of Forgct-Mc-Nots. Her plots arc usually 
centred in Fiance and, while of no great deptli, 
ji't i‘‘(- ll.,"' ■:! exposititins of Iiome life and do- 
TM-ia I! \ \\- She was a prolific contributor to 
periodical literature and also wiote many bio- 
giaphical sketches Chief among h(*r miscel- 
laneous wu’itings aie Woman in France during 
the Eighteenth Century (1850), Women of 
Christianity Exemplary for Acts of Piety and 
Chanty (1852), A Summer and Winter in the 
Tiro Sicilies (1858) . French Women of Letters 
(1862), English Women of Letters (1862) 

KAVELIN, k»i-vc-len', Konstantin Dmi- 
TRiEViTCii (1818-85). A Russian jurist and 
writer, born in St. Petersburg He was edu- 
cated at the Moscow Univeisity, whore he became 
adjunct professor of civil law (1844-48), after- 
ward taking the same position at the univermtv 
of his native city, which he left in 1861 to teach 
in the Military Law Academy As law tutor 
to the Grand Duke Nicholas and afterward legal 
adviser to the Finance Minister. Kavelin exerted 
considerable influence* in ofitaining freedom for 
the serfs. He made official sojourns in France 
and Germany to study the educational institu- 
tions of those countries, and he wrote much upon 
legal subjects. His scientific and literary activ- 
ity was varied, including, liesides history and 
law, political economy, the philosophy of his- 
tory, ethics, psychology, and other subjects. 
His literary discussion of the agrarian question 
influenced the development of the radical re- 
forms of Alexander IT. His complete works 
were published in four volumes in 1859, but he 
wrote afterward Probl ernes de psychologic 
(1872), fja philosophic de Ta prion (1875), 
and La question des paysans (1882). These, 
with a biography, arc included in the latest edi- 
tion of his works (1897-1900). 

KAVERY, kfv'ver-i, or CAUVERY. A river 
of south India, rising in C^oorg in the Ghats, 
within 30 miles of the w^est coast, at an altitude 
of 4000 fe(*t. It flows southeast through Mysore 
and below the famous stronghold of Seringapn- 
tam forms the beautiful falls and rapids of 
Sivasamudram Near Collegal it enters Madras 
and, proceeding past Bhavani, Erode, and Ka- 
rur, at Trichinopoli and Srirangara divides into 
several deltaic channels, one of which near the 
centre continues as the Kavi*ry eastward past 
Coinbaconum and into the Bay of Bengal at 
Karikal, another, on which are situated Tan- 
jore and Tiruvalur, entering at Negapatam, and 
the principal and northernmost channel, the 
Coleroon, 92 miles long, debouching at Porto 
Novo The Kavery is navigable only downward 
by small native craft. Its length is 415 miles. 
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Thfe irrigation system of its delta, dating from 
the second century, is the most ancient in India. 

KAVl, ka'vft <Skt,, wise, poet). Tlie ancient 
sacred language of Java (C.800--1400 a.d.). In 
structure this language belongs to the Malayo- 
Polynesian group, and its inflection is essen- 
tially Javanese. (See Javanese Language.) 
I'here are three dialects of the Javanese — the 
vulgar tongue, the polite dialect, and the an- 
cient — and they are written in alphabets which 
are adaptations of the Indian Devanagari script. 
The largest infusion of loan words is from San- 
skrit. In the common language of .Java the 
proportion of Sanskrit is only 11 per cent, 
but in the recondite it is nearly 40 per cent. The 
introduction of Indian elements is traced to the 
immigration of the Brahmans from India about 
2000 years ago, who brought with them Hindu 
civilization and religion. Kavi holds the same 
relation to Javanese that Sanskrit docs to the 
modern languages of India. Much of the litera- 
ture is based on the Indian epic of the Mahd- 
hhdrata, as, e.g., the BUrata-yuddha (partly 
translated in Raffles, History of Java, London, 
1817) , and the Arjuna'Vivaha (ed. by Friedericb, 
Batavia, 1850; and by Kern, The Hague, 1871). 
In the fifteenth century the Kavi, with Hindu- 
ism, was driven from Java to the small island 
of Ball 

Bibliography. Hiunboldt, Ueher die Kawi- 
Sprarhe (Berlin, 1836-39) ; Friedericb, Foor- 
looptg Versing van het Eiland Bah (Batavia, 
1849--.50); Stuart, Kawi-Oorlconden (Leyden, 
1875) ; Jonker, En Oudr^avaansch Wethoek (ib., 
1886) ; Juynboll, Drie Boeken Van het Ond-ja- 
vaansche MahdhhArata (ib, 1893). An exhaust- 
ive dictionary of the language has been pre- 
pared by H. N. van der Tuunk under the title 
Katmhodmeesch-nederlandseh woordenhock (4 
vols , Batavia, 1907-12). 

KAW, kft, properly Kansa. A Siouan tribe 
speaking a dialect of the Osage language, for- 
merly occupying several villages on the lower 
Kansas River in Kansas and estimated about 
a century ago at 1300. In 1846 they were re- 
moved to a reservation west of the Osage in the 
present Oklahoma. In 1875 they still numbered 
516, but in 1910 there were but 238 remaining, 
less than half of whom were full -bloods. In for- 
mer customs they resembled the other buffalo- 
hunting tribes of the plains. 

KAWAHSU, kA-wa'i-sS5. a Shoshonean 
tribe, living in Tehachapi mountains in southern 
California. See Shoshonean Stock. 

KAWAlffTTRA, kh'wtV-mS^'rA, Kaqeaki, Vis- 
count (1850- ). A Japanese soldier, born 

in Satsuma He had considerable military ex- 
perience in youth and had an important place in 
the expeditionary force sent to Formosa at the 
close of the Chino- Japanese War; for his serv- 
ices he was made Baron. Through the various 
military grades he was promoted to general in 
1905, when he had been of great service in the 
Russo-Japanese War. At the head of the Army 
of the Yalu he held the extreme right of the 
Japanese line in the battle of Mukden. (See 
Russo-Japanese Wae.) He was afterward cre- 
ated Viscount. In July, 1906, he was appointed 
extraordinary inspector general of the army, 
and he became high military councilor and com- 
mander of the Tokyo garrison. 

XAWBBATT, kftVgr-ou, Gustav (1847- 
) A German Protestant theologian, bom 
at Bunelau. After study at Berlin he held pas- 
torates at Langheinersdorf and Klemzig, from 


1886 to 1802 was professor of pr8U3tioal theology 
at Kiel, and in the latter year was appointed 
to a similar chair at Breslau. In 1883 he as- 
sisted in founding the Society for the Promotion 
of the Study of the History of the Reformation. 
He was made a member of the rn.'i'-l - 1 Con- 
sistory of Prussia at Berlin in I ‘“'7 !1 pub- 

lished: Johann Agncola von Eislehen (1881); 
De Digamia Episcoporum (1889); Reformation 
und Qegenreformatton (1894; 3d ed., 1907), 
constituting vol iii of M^iller’s Lehrhueh der 
Kirchengesohichte ; Predigten auf die JSonn- und 
Festtage des Ktrehenjahres (1899) ; Paul Get- 
hardt (1907), Luther in katliofvscher Beleuch- 
tung (1911). He edited a number of works, es- 
pecially treating of Luther, and became joint 
editor with Enders of Briefwechsel Luthers 
(vol. xi, 1907; vol xv, 101.3) 

KAWIA, ka-w€'a, or CAHtTILLA, k^i-we'y&, 
sometimes improperly spelt Coaiiuila. A Sho- 
shonean tribe centring about Cahuilla creek and 
valley in southwestein California. They are a 
roving people of considerable strength and ap- 
parently primitive character, but, as they have 
never been * ' ' vnder treaty restrictions, 

very little is -i “'i ;■ known concerning them 

They number 75.5, • Consult A. L. Kroeber, Sho- 
shoTican Dialects of California (Berkeley, 1907). 

KAY, John (1742-1826). A Scottish minia- 
ture painter, etcher, and caricaturist, born near 
Dalkeith. He worked as a barber in Edinburgh 
until he was 43 years old. Then, encouraged by 
tlie favor with which liis attempts at etching 
were received, he opened a print shop, where he 
painted miniatures and sold^ liis etchings, 
sketches, and caricatures of rdinbiiigli celeb- 
rities and quaint characters. These were col- 
lected by Hugh Paton for illustration in his 
A Berics of Original Portraits and Caricature 
Etchings hij the Late John Kay (2 vols., 1838, 
with additional plates, 1877). Kay’s portraits 
appeared at different Edinburgh exhibitions 
(1811-22), and some of his drawings can still 
be seen at the Royal Scottish Academy 

KAY, eJosEPir (*1821-78). An English econ- 
omist, born at Salford, Lancashire, brother of 
Sir James Phillips Kay-Shuttlcworth He grad- 
uated from Trinity College, Cunbiid::'' (BA, 
184.5, M.A., 1849).’ As a result or his investi- 
gations of social conditions in Europe, made as 
a traveling bachelor of the university in 1845- 
49, he published The Education of the Poor in 
England and Europe (1846), The Eocial Condi- 
tion of the People in England and Europe (2 
vols., 1850), and The Condition and Education 
of Poor Children m English and German Towns 
(1853). He also wrote on The Law Relating 
to Shipmasters and Seamen (2 vols., 1875) and 
on Free Trade in Land (1879; 9th ed , 1885) 
Called to the bar at the Inner Temple in 1848, 
he was made queen’s counsel and was elected a 
bencher in 1869, and from 1862 until his death 
he served as judge of the Salford Hundred Court 
of Record 

KAYAK, kl'ak (Eskimo name). An Eskimo 
canoe It consists of a wooden framework, cov- 
ered over with hide, but having a hole in the 
centre of the top covering for the man using it; 
this hole is surmounted with a flap which lashes 
around the body of the oarsman and prevents 
the entrance of water. See Eskimo 

KAYE, ka, Sib John Wiltjam (1814-76). 
An English military historian He was born 
in Acton, near London, and was the son of a 
lawyer. After education at Eton and Addis- 
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csombe, he went to India, and from 1832 to 1841 
served in the Bengal Artillery, becoming lieuten- 
ant. He engaged in journalistic and literary 
work in India, and afterward in England from 
1845 to 1856, when he received an appointment 
in the home department of the East India Com- 
pany. The next year India came under the 
crown government, and he was nominated to 
the secretaryship of the Indian Political and 
Secret Service Department, made vacant by the 
retirement of John Stuart Mill. The leisure of 
his official life was employed in the writing and 
publication of numerous historical, biogiiiphical, 
and other works. His writings include, theory 
of the War in Afghanistan (2 vols., 1851; later 
ed., 3 vols., 1874) , The Admimstration of the 
East India Company (1853), Christianity in 
India (1859), History of the Sepoy War (3 
vols., 1857-58, 5th ed., 1881), revised and re- 
published as Kaye and Malleson’s History of the 
Indian Mutvny (6 vols, 1890) ; Lives of Indian 
Officers, lUusU atxve of the History of the Civil 
and Military Services in India (2 vols., 1867 ; 
new ed., 1880); Essays of an Optimist (1870). 
He also edited Buckle’s Memoirs of the Services 
of the Bengal Artillery (1852); Tucker’s Me- 
morials of India Governmenl (1853); Autobi- 
ography of Miss Cornelia Knight, Lady Com- 
panion to the Princess Charlotte of Wales (2 
vols., 1861), and, with J. F Watson, Taylor’s 
People of India (1868). In 1871 he was cre- 
ated a Knight Commander of the Star of India. 
Three years later he resigned his appointment 
because of ill hcaltli 

KAY-SHTXT'TLEWOKTH, Sin James Phil- 
liips (1804-77). An English educational re- 
former, founder of the English national system 
of elementary education A brother of Joseph 
Kay, he was born at Rochdale, Lancashire, was 
a bank clerk for several years, and from 1824 
to 1827 studied medicine at Edinburgh. He 
practiced at Manchester, devoting himself to 
sanitary reforms and to the advance of the Free 
Trade movement, and becoming assistant poor- 
law commissioner m 1835, In this way his at- 
tention was attracted to educational ^ reforms ; 
in 1841 he wrote a report on the training of the 
poor, having established a normal school at Bat- 
tersea, largely from his own resources, in 1839. 
Ilis plan was successful, and on it is based the 
English system of popular education. He was 
a member of the Central Relief Committee dur- 
ing the Lancashire famine at the time of tlie 
American Civil War and was prominent in the 
organization of the Liberals in his country. He 
wrote, among several pamphlets on education, 
Four Periods of Public Education (1862), and 
tw’o novels, Scarsdale (1860) and Ribblesdale 
(1874), 

KAZAN, or KASAN, k&-zan'. A government 
of European Russia, bounded by the Government 
of Vyatka on the north, Ufa and Samara on the 
east, Samara and Simbirsk on the south, and 
Nizhni Novgorod on the west (Map* Russia, 
G 3). Area, 24,587 square miles. The district 
is divided into three parts by the Volga and its 
tributary the Kama. In the north there are 
swamps and heavy forests ; in the southeast, 
steppes; in the southwest, somewhat broken dis- 
tricts, During the springtime large areas are 
submerged by the rivers Kazan is also trav- 
ersed by the Vetluga and the Vyatka. The soil 
is generally good. The minerals are not impor- 
tant; but iron, petroleum, and sulphur are 
aivwrked. The forests occupy over 30 per cent 


of the area, and the arable land about 50 per 
cent. The chief industry is agriculture, includ- 
ing gardening and fruit raising, altho^h cer- 
tain lines of house industries, especially in 
wooden articles, are well developed. The chief 
manufacMinng establishments are flour mills, 
distilleries, soap factories, tanneries, etc. Kazan 
contains a large number of river ports on the 
Volga and the Kama and carries on an ex- 
tensive trade with Asiatic Russia. Pop., 1912, 
2,792,400, composed of Russians, Tatars, and 
Tchuvashes. Most of the population belong to 
the Russian church. The Mohammedans num- 
ber over 600,000, and there are a few thousand 
heathen Capital, Kazan (q.v.). Up to the 
thirteenth century the present Government of 
Kazan formed a part of the dominions of the 
northern Blllganan‘^ Conquered by the Tatars 
in the thirteenth century, it was formed in 1438 
into a separate khanate, which was, however, 
overthrown by the Russians in 1552. 

KAZAN, or KASAN. Capital of the Rus- 
sian government of the same name (q.v.), situ- 
ated on the Kazanka, 195 miles ea^t of Nizhni 
Novgorod (Map: Russia, 0 3). At the north 
end of the city is situated the kremlin. It con- 
tains the sixteenth -century cathedral, a mon- 
astery, an orphan asylum as well as an arsenal, 
and the palace of the Governor. The town 
proper is divided into several quarters, of which 
two are inhabited by Tatars. The Kazanskl 
convent, built in 1679, is a pilgrimage centre on 
account of a copy of the ikon of the Virj^n 
Mother of Kazan, a miraculous picture, the orig- 
inal of which IS now preserved in St. Petersburg 
and venerated throughout Russia. The city con- 
tains a handsome monument of Alexander II 
(1895) and the curious Sujumbeka Tower, a 
pyramidal brick structure of four tiers, 244 feet 
high, an object of veneration to the Moslems as 
the reputed burial place of one of their samts. 
Kazan possesses a large number of churches, 
monasteries, mosques, synagogues, and monu- 
ments. Among them is a truncated pyramid 
built in 1812-23 to commemorate the capture 
of the city in 1652. The University of Kazan, 
founded in 1804 by Alexander I, has four facul- 
ties and an attendance of 1200. There are at- 
tached to it an observatory, a botanical garden, 
an ethnographical museum, and a library of 
235,000 volumes, including many Mongol and 
Tatar manuscripts. There are in Kazan, besides 
two the -bi-jicnl seminaries, a teachers* seminary, 
a military school, and a theatre. 

The ii..imif.u‘iiiniiL' industries are of consider- 
able importance. Leather (especially Russian 
leather), soap, textiles, iron and steel, and 
wooden articles are manufactured on an exten- 
sive scale. There is also some shipbuilding. 
Kazan is an important centre in the commerce 
between European and Asiatic Russia. The city 
possesses a stock exchange and electric rail- 
ways, is the seat of an archbishop, and of many 
Mohammedan dignitaries, being the intellectual 
centre of the Russian Moslems. Pop , 1911, 188,- 
100, including over 30,000 Tatars. The original 
town of Kazan, was founded in the thirteenth 
century, about 30 miles northeast of the present 
town. It was destroyed by the Russians in 1399 
and rebuilt on the present site by the Khan of 
the Golden Horde in 1437. It soon became the 
capital of the Tatar Khanate of Kazan. In 
1562 the Russians under Ivan the Terrible took 
the town after a bloody siege, and its fall put 
an end to the khanate. 
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KAZANXIK, ka-zUna^, or KASANLIK. 

A town of EaHtern Rumelia, Bulgaria, situated 
on a tributary of the Tunja, at the base of the 
Balkan Mountains, and 5 miles south of the 
Shipka Pass (Mapi Balkan Peninsula, E 3). It 
lies amid flower gardens; its chief industry is 
the manufacture of oil of roses, for which it is 
famous. During the Russo-Turkish War Kazan- 
lik was an important centre of military opera- 
tions and was occupied by the Russian forces 
on Jan. 7, 1878. Pop., 1900, 10,826, 1910, 
10,568. 

KAZEM^BE. Sec Cazembe. 

KAZmCZY, k0z'int-s6, Ferencz (1759-1831). 
An Hungarian author and editor, whose writ- 
ings include plays, poems, travel sketches, and 
translations from various languages. He studied 
law, but followed literature as a profession, the 
first in Hungary to do so, and by earnest and 
persistent eltort, producing original works and 
trari^lafing no slight amount from French, Eng- 
lish, (ieTinnii, and the classical languages, he 
did much to restore the Magj'ar language and 
to oust Latin, being the leader of the Neologists, 
or innovators of the Hungarian vocabulary. In 
1794 , having been implicated in the political 
eonspiraev of Abbot Martinovics, he was brought 
to trial and sentenced to death, but be obtained 
a commutation and was imprisoned for six 
years After his liberation in 1801 he was 
the leader of the contemporary Hungarian lit- 
erary activity. If is original works appeared in 
1836-45 in five volumes. Kazinezy’s Corrcftpond- 
ence^ published by the TTunganan Academy, is 
very impoitant for the literary history of his 
time. 

KAZVIN, or KASVIH. See KASBIN. 

KEA. An island of the Cyclades See Zea. 

KEA, ka'a or ke'a. The kea, or mountain 
parrot, is large, about the size of a raven, and 
olive green, with the feathers edged with black, 
and a reddish tinge beneath the wings and on 
the tail which ends in a broad blackish band. 
It belongs to the South Island of New Zealand 
alone, where it is not found in the forests, but 
on the rocky mountain summits. It seeks its 
food in brushy places and nests among the crev- 
ices of the cliffs. Originally largely insectivo- 
rous, these parrots have acquired, since the 8(»t- 
tlement of New Zealand, a cainivorous taste 
wliieh has made them a pest on all the more ele- 
vated sheep pastures They used to come fa- 
miliarly about the pens and "l.nighteihouM-' 
and b(*canie fond of picking the beads and offal 
thrown out This liberal diet led to a great 
increase of parrots. It was next found that 
they attacked any sores the sheep might have, 
and from this learned to alight upon the sheep 
and with their pickaxe-like beaks tear down 
through the flesh of the loins until the kidneys 
were reached and devoured, apparently for the 
sake of their fat. In some districts the loss of 
sheep has been considerable, and m consequence 
these parrots have been actively destroyed. For 
a full account of the birds and the important 
economic problem which they present, consult 
Marriner, The Kea^ a Neto Zealand Problem 
(Christchurch, N. Z., 1908). 

KEACH, kech, Benjamin (1640-1704). An 
English Baptist author. He was born at Stoke 
Hammond, joined the Baptists in 1055, became 
a preacher in 1659, suffered imprisonment for 
his opinions in 1664, removed to London in 1668, 
and there died as pastor of a large Baptist 
church. He was noted as a controversialist, but 


IS now of interest chiefly from the fact that he 
wrote several allegories, two of which, The 
Travels of True Godliness (1683; latest edi- 
tion, with memorial by H. Malcolm, London, 
1849) and its companion 7^he Progress of 8tn, 
or the Travels of Ungodliness (1684; latest edi- 
tion, London, 1849), were very popular. 

KEAN, ken, Charles John (1811-68). A 
noted English actor, the second son of Edmund 
Kean (qv.). He was born at Waterford, Ire- 
land, Jan 18, 1811, and educated at Eton. He 
adopted the stage against his father’s desire, 
making his d^but at Drury Lane in 1827 as 
Young Norval in Home’s Douglas, but failed to 
capture the London public. In the provinces and 
in America, which he first visited in 1830, he 
was popular before he achieved a reputation in 
London. The only time when he played with his 
father in London, it is said, was at the latter’s 
last appearance in 1833, when Charles was lago 
to his father’s Othello Five years before they 
had appeared together at Glasgow in Arnold 
Payne’s Brutus He married in 1842 Miss Ellen 
Tree, and till his death in 1868 they acted to- 
gether His iiMiuigi merit of the Princess’s The- 
atre (1850-59) was ih-i iiiL^'ii-bi .1 for the splen- 
dor of some of his productions, the most studi- 
ous care being expended on scenery and dress 
Byron’s Hardanapalus, produced in 1853, was 
perhaps the most striking of these “restora- 
tions,” as they were called Kean was also di- 
lector of the royal tlu'atricals. His Hamlet 
was his greatest Shakespearean part He was 
at his best in such pieces as The Wife's Secret, 
The Corsican Brothers, and especially m Louts 
XI One of his latest undertakings was a tour 
around the world with his wife, upon which he 
started in 1863 He died at Chelsea, Jan. 22, 
1868 Consult. Cole, The Life and Theatrical 
Times of Charles Kean (London, 1859); Cook, 
Hours with the Players, vol 11 (ib, 1881); 
Hutton, “Mr. and Mrs CJiarles Kean,” in A clots 
and Actresses of Great Britatn and the United 
States, edited by Matthews and Hutton, vol iv 
(New York, 1880) ; Marston, Our Recent Actors 
(London, 1890) , Scott, The Drama of Yester- 
day and To-Day (ib., 1899) 

KEAN, Edmund (1787-1833). A celebrated 
English iiirjiilm*' The facts of his parentage 
are not \*.ov. n certainty. His mother was 
a strolling actress named Ann Carey, and his 
father is supposed to have been Edmund Kean, 
an architect’s clerk, though some accounts say 
it was his brother Aaron, a stage carpenter. 
His childhood in London, where he was born 
March 17, 1787, was for the most part one of 
poor surroundings and many vicissitudes. Al- 
most from babyhood he was brought upon the 
stage, t]ie first time, it is said, as Cupid in a 
ballet. On one occasion he gave a recitation 
before George III at Windsor Castle In 1803 
he joined a strolling company and for 11 years 
continued his acting chiefly in provincial towns. 
In 1808 he married. His appearance as Shy- 
lock at Drury Lane was made in January, 1814, 
and in that season his name and fortune were 
assured. All London flocked to hear him; Haz- 
litt, Hunt, and Lamb, who were constantly in 
the pit, were extravagant in their praise, and 
Coleridge said : “Seeing him act was like reading 
Shakespeare by flashes of lightning.” Yet it is 
curious to learn that he modified his Hamlet at 
the request of Mrs. Garrick, in order to do the 
part more “as David did.” Kean made his first 
appearance in the United States in 1820 and 
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was received at first with great enthusiasm, hut 
later, having with characteristic arrogance 
broken an engagement in Boston, he was severely 
censured and soon returned to England, where 
worse troubles awaited him. An action was 
brought against him in 1825 for criminal ‘con- 
versation with an alderman’s wife, and he was 
condemned to pay damages In consequence of 
this scandal he was hissed from the stage in 
London and Edinburgh In the same year he 
came again to the IJnited States, where the 
popular hostility was partly mitigated only by 
an apology for his conduct. At Quebec, how- 
ever, he was much touched by an election from 
the Huron Indians as one of their chiefs. He 
reappeared at Drury Lane in 1827, but only 
occasionally rose to something of his old splen- 
dor. Ills health and spirits were completely 
broken by his habits of intoxication; he died 
at Richmond, May 15, 1833. Kean’s disposition 
was generous, but urigo\ri liable His dramatic 
gifts weie of a high order He had an ex- 
pressive face, with black hair and eyes, and, 
though small of stature, was of a most effective 
presence, and possessed a richly powerful voice. 
His greatest characters were Shylock, Othello, 
Richard III, Hamlet, and Sir Giles Overreach 

Bibliography. Phippen, Authentic Memoirs 
of Edmund Kean (London, 1814) ; Proctor 
(Barry Cornwall), The lAfe of Edmund Kean 
(Boston, 1835) , Hawkins, The Life of Edmund 
Kean (London, 1809) ; Lewes, On Actors and 
the Art of Acting (ib, 1875) ; Baker, Our Old 
Actors (ib, 1881), Edwin Booth, “Edmund 
Kean,” in Actors and Actresses of Great Britain 
and the United States, edited by Matthews and 
Hutton, vol 111 (New York, 1886) ; Stirling, 
Old Drury Lane (London, 1887) ; Molloy, The 
Life and Adventures of Edmund Kean, Trage- 
dian, 1787-1833 (lb, 1897). 

K3EAN, Eixen Tree (1805-80). An English 
actress, wife of Cliarlcs John Kean (qv.) She 
made her first appearance upon the stage at 
Covent Garden Theatre, London, in 1823 and 
soon established a high reputation in leading 
comedy parts In 1836 she came to America, 
where she met with great success. After her 
marriage in 1842 she continued to act with her 
husband, and upon his death in 1868 she retired 
from the stage. She died Aug 20, 1880. Con- 
sult Winter, in Eminent Women of the Age 
(Hartford, Conn., 1869) 

KEANE, ken, Doris (1885- ) An 

American actress, born in Michigan. She was 
educated at the American Academy of Dramatic 
Art, New York, and studied also in Chicago, 
Pans, and Rome Her d^but was made at the 
Garrick Theatre, New York, in 1903 as Rose in 
Whitewashing Julia She starred with John 
Drew in Delaney (1904); played Rachel Neve 
in The Hypocrites in New York and London in 
1907; and subsequently had important rOles in 
The Happy Marriage (1909), Arsine Lupin 
(1909), Decorating Clementine (1910), Anatol 
(1912), and Romance (1913). 

KEANE, James John (1857- ). An 

American Roman Catholic archbishop. He was 
born at Joliet, 111., and was educated at St. 
John’s University, Minn., and at the Grand 
Seminary, Montreal, Canada. Ordained to the 
Roman Catholic priesthood in 1882, he was then 
assistant at St. Mary’s Church and pastor of 
St. Joseph’s Church at St. Paul, Minn., until 
1886; served as professor and bursar (1886-88) 
and president (1888-92) of St. Thomas’s Semi- 


nary, St. Paul; and was pastor of the Church 
of the Immaculate Conception from 1892 to 
1902. In the latter year he was Consecrated 
Bishop of the diocese of Cheyenne, Wyo., and in 
1911 he took charge of the archbishopric of 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

KEANE, John, first Baron (1781-1844). 
An Irish soldier. He was born at Belmont, 
County Waterford, Ireland, and was the son of 
Sir John Keane. He entered the army on a 
captain’s commission in 1794, when but 13 years 
of age, and in 1799 served as aid-de-camp to 
Lord Cavan in the Egyptian campaign. After 
service in Gibraltar, Ireland, Bermuda, and at 
the taking of Martinique in 1809, he commanded 
a brigade through the Spanish Peninsular ‘War 
and attained the rank of major general. In 
1814 he was made a major general and placed 
in command of the expedition which landed at 
New Orleans and successfully resisted an Ameri- 
can attack on his position. On the arrival of 
his superior officer, Sir Edward Pakenham, he 
continued to serve as brigade commander and 
was twice wounded lie was created K.C.B. in 
1815. From 1823 to 1830 he was civil governor 
and commander in chief of the British forces in 
the West Indies and was made lieutenant gen- 
eral in 18.30 • In 1833 he succeeded Sir Colin 
Halkett as commander in chi(*f at Bombay, and 
in 1839 commanded the advance into Afghanis- 
tan, the most brilliant exploit in which was the 
capture of the supposedly impregnable fortress 
of Ghuzni For this service he was made G C.B. 
and created Baron Keane of Ghuzni and Cappo- 
quin, with a pension of £2000. 

KEANE, John Joseph (1839- ). An 

American Roman Catholic archbishop He was 
born at Ballyshannon, County Donegal, Ireland; 
came to America in 1846, and graduated at St. 
Charles’s College and St. Mary’s Seminary, Bal- 
timore. As assistant pastor of St. Patrick’s, 
Washington, D C. ( 1866-78) , he was prominent 
in the Catholic Young Men’s National Union and 
in the Total Abstinence Union of North Amer- 
ica. During his occupancy of the see of Rich- 
mond (1878-86) he established the Confrater- 
nity of the Holy Ghost He was rector of the 
Catholic University of America from 1886 to 
1897, was elevated to archiepiscopal dignity with 
the title of Archbishop of Damascus (1897), 
and after three years in Rome was transferred 
to the see of Dubuque, Iowa He resigned in 
1911 and was appointed titular Archbishop of 
Ciana. James John Keane succeeded him in 
1911. He wrote on education, especially on the 
question of denominational schools; a selection 
from his writings, edited by M. P. Egan, ap- 
peared in 1902 as Onward and Upward. He was 
Dudleian lecturer at Harvard in 1890. 

KEABNET, kftr'ni. A city and the county 
seat of Buffalo Co., Neb., 196 miles west by 
south of Omaha, on the Union Pacific and the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy railroads 
(Map: Nebraska, E 4). A canal, 18 miles long 
and used incidentally for irrigation, furnishes 
4500 horse power for the manufactures of the 
city. The industrial establishments include 
large flour mills, grain elevators, brickworks, 
alfalfa mills, a canning factory, cigar factories, 
a foundry and machine shops, and other works. 
The city has also extensive grain, stock, ice, 
alfalfa, and stock-feeding interests. Celery is 
raised extensively. Kearney has the State In- 
dustrial School for Boys, the Western State 
Normal School (with an enrollment Of 1000), a 
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military academy, normal institute, public li* 
brary, State hospital for tuberculosis, and a fine 
hj^li school, city hall, coiirtlioii'o, government 
t:{uil^iug, and opera house. Ihere are also three 
uiiblic (iu:bh. a bridge a mile long across the 
rini’- and I^ke Kearney, a beautiful 

sheet of water covering 40 acres. Across the 
riyer the remaine of old Fort Kearney, main- 
tained by the government during and after the 
California gold rush to protect the overland 
traffic from Indian attacks. Settled in 1871, 
Kearney was incorporated as a village in the 
foUow’ing year., The government is administered, 
under a chaytey of 1901, by a mayor elected 
every two years, and a council, which is elected 
by wards. The water works are owned by the 
clV- Fop., 1900, 5634; 1910, 6202. 

K^AByEY, Denis (1847-1907). An Amer- 
ican labor agitator, the leader of the movement 
linown as Kearneyism in California. He was 
hprn in Oakmont, Ireland, went to sea as a 
cabin boy at the age of 11, and in 1872 settled 
in San Francisco, Cal., where he obtained em- 
ployment as foreman of a gang of stevedores and 
soon afterward went into the draying business 
on his own account. In 1877 he began to incite 
the laljoring men of San Francisco against the 
wealthier classes and soon gained almost com- 
plete ascendancy over the mass of them Great 
meetings were held on the Sand Lots near the 
city, where Kearney ruled supreme, soon at- 
tracting general attention by his savage attacks 
upon capital, Chinese labor, and various alleged 
grievances. His influence rapidly increased, un^ 
til his adherents were strong enough to pack a 
constitutional convention and force the adoption 
of a new State constitution in 1879, which was 
largely in their own interest and was most detri- 
mental to capital and vested interests i:< lu i 
Ip the summer of 1878 Kearney i!n‘ 

Eastern States and delivered incendiary and in- 
iouipf !Mii‘ -peeches in the larger cities. He did 
!i«d Cu in winning many new adherents, 
however, and returned to California, where his 
old following gradually drew away from him, 
and he liim^eii • iii relapsed into jrisriyrM.fii'aiiee 
Consult ''n' 1 ■ .ip'i ■ ‘‘Kearneyism in C aLfoi'iui,’* 
in James Bryce, American Commonwealth, vol. 
ii (New York, 1910). 

KBABNY. A town in Hudson Co., N. J., on 
the Passaic River and on the Erie Railroad ( Map ; 
New Jersey, D 2). It is a residential suburb of 
Newark and New York and has a State soldiers* 
home, a Roman Catholic protectory, a Carnegie 
library, and an Italian orplian asylum. There 
a^'e important manufactures of linoleum, cotton 
and Upen thread, roofing material, white metal, 
brass novelties, celluloid, dyestuffs, fertilizers, 
lamps, and buttons. The government, under a 
charter of 1895, is vested in a town oouncil, 
\fnich includes one member elected at large for a 
teriu of two years, who is the mayor. Kearny 
was priginally a part of some land ceded by 
Gov. Philip Carteret in 1668 to Capt. W. San- 
ford, who called it New Biirhiuh*" The town- 
ship of ‘Kearny was creat« I im and named 
af^ Tn'ii P:j li|‘ Kearny. Pop., 1900, 10,896; 
1910, 18 619. 10J4 (U. S. est.), 21,967. 

XBAl^|jrT» LA\yEE.Nn. (1789-1808). Au 
American nd-val officer, born at Perth Amboy, 
N. Jl He entered the navy as a midshipman m 
1007 and during the Wa** of 1812 took part in 
several daring ex^oits. He was one of the 
officeya S^nt to the Gulf of Mexico and the Carib- 
bean ^§ca In 1821 to stamp out piracy in those 


waters and in 1823 was one of the commanders 
in Capt. David Porter’s mosquito fleet, which 
completed this work. Three years later, as com^ 
mander of the Warren, he performed a similar 
service for the Levant. He was commissioned 
captain in 1832 and in 1841 was appointed to 
the command of the East India squadron. Dur- 
ing his stay on this station he began negotia- 
tions with the Chinese government which re- 
sulted in the signing of a commercial treaty be- 
tween China and the United States in 1845. In 
1843, while on his return to America, he 
stopped at the Hawaiian Islands and protested 
against the provisional cession to (5reat Britain 
which the King had been coerced into signing by 
Lord George Paulet. He was made a commo- 
dore, and was retired in 1867. 

XEABNY, Philip (1815-62). An American 
soldier, prominent in the Mexican and Civil 
wars, the nephew of Gen Stephen W. Kearny. 
He was born in New York City, at 

Columbia in 1833, and subsequenth -tiiiu . law 
under Peter A Jay In 1837 he entered the 
United States army as lieutenant in the First 
Dragoons, and two years later was one of three 
officers sent by the United States government to 
study the French cavalry service. He spent 
several months in the cavalry school at Saumur, 
and then, having secured a leave of absence, 
volunteered with the First Chasseurs d'Afrique 
and served with conspicuous gallantry in the 
Algerian Wax. Late in 1840 he returned to 
the Unittnl States. He Mas then successively 
aid-de-camp to General Macomb, general in chief 
of the United States army, from 1840 to 1841, 
and to General Scott, the successor of General 
Macomb, from 1841 to 1844, and subsequently 
served under his uncle in the West. In April, 
1846, he resigned from the army, but almost 
immediately reenlisted for service in the Mexi- 
can War and became captain of the company 
which M^as chosen as the bodyguard of General 
Scott. In December of this year he was pro- 
moted captain He earned a brevet of major at 
Contreras and Churubusco and towards the 
close of the latter engagement made a gallant 
charge into Mexico City, but received a wound 
which necessitated the amputation of an arm. 
In 1851 he pnriuijiainl in a campaign against 
the Rogue H'w luJi.iii-*, but again resigned in 
October of this year and spent several years m 
Europe In 1859 he entered the French army 
as a volunteer aid to General Maurier; served 
in the Italian War, participating in the battles 
of Magenta and Solferino; and for his con- 
spicuous bravery throughout the campaign he 
received the cross of the Legion of Honor. At 
the outbreak of the Civil War he returned to 
the United States and in May, 1861, was apr 
pointed brigadier general. He commanded for 
some time the First New Jersey Brigade and in 
May, 1862, was placed in command of the cav- 
alry of the Army of the Potomac. He served 
with great efficiency and gallantry throughout 
the Peninsular campaign, attrnetinir rij:’*f'cular 
attention at the battles c W and 

Seven Pines, and in July, 1862, was commis- 
sioned major general of volunteers. He subse- 
quently participated in the second battle of 
Bull Run and on Sept. 1, 1862, was killed while 
reconnoitring at Chaniillj Consult: De Peys- 
ter, Personal ami Mihtatif History of Philip 
Kearny (New York, 1869) ; an account by 
Kearny himself of his service in Algiers, pub- 
Uahed under the title Service with the Frefioh 
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Tr 0 op 8 in Africa (ib., 1844?) ; and his “Letters 
from the Field,’* in the Hxstorioal Magamne (2d 
series, Morrisania, N. Y., 1870). 

KEABNT, Stephen Watts (1794r-1848). 
An American soldier, born at Newark, N. J. 
lie was appointed a lieutenant m the Thirteenth 
Infantry in 1812 and was captured by the Brit- 
ish, who held him a prisoner for several months. 
In 1840 he was made a brigadier general and 
given command of the Army of the West, with 
which he conquered New Mexico. He then en- 
tered California, where he found Stockton (q.v.) 
and Fremont (q.v.) already in possession, but, 
disregarding tlieir claims, assumed the office of 
Governor m 1847, in pursuance of instructions 
given him by the Secretary of War to establish 
a civil goveiiimeiii in the conqueied country He 
held the oilice, however, only from the 1st of 
March until June, when he was ordered to Mex- 
ico, and in 1848 was made Governor of Vera 
Cruz and later of Mexico City, where he con- 
tracted the fever of which he died. He returned 
to the United States in 1848, with the rank of 
major general. He wrote a Manual for the Ex- 
ercise and Manwutnng of United titates Dra- 
goons (1837) and Organic Law and Laws of the 
Government of the Territory of New Mexico 
(184(1). 

KEABSABGE, ker'shrj, Mount. A moun- 
tain in Carroll Co., N H., 2943 feet high, be- 
lotiLuiiL^ to ilie White Mountain group (Map* 
.New I l.'mip‘-lme, H 4). It was in honor of 
this mountain that the vessel was named which 
sank the Confederate cruiser Alabama in 1864. 
Another mountain, situated in Merrimac Co., 
N. H , is known by the same name. The latter 
was formerly known as which was 

easily changed to Kearsargj I'-* Indnir name 
was Cowussewaschook. 

KEARY, ke'rl, Annie (1826-79) An Eng- 
lish novelist, born in Yorkshire She first wrote 
tales for children, the best of W’hich are Little 
Wanderhn and Sidney Grey Her more mature 
novel writing, chiefly concerned with domestic 
life, was varied by the production of two works. 
Early Egyptian History (1861) and The Na- 
tions Around (1870), an account of the peoples 
bordering upon Israel, which showed consider- 
able ability in a different line. Among her other 
books are; The Heroes of Asgard (1857) *, Ja- 
nefs Home (1863) ; Clemency Franklyn (1866) , 
Oldbury (1869) ; Castle Daly (1876) ; A Doubt- 
ing Heart (1879) Castle Daly, an Irish story, 
the best and most popular of her novels, is a 
discriminating study of the strong and weak 
points of tlie Saxon and Celtic natures. 

KEASBEY, ksiz'bi, Lindley Miller (1867- 
) . An American economist, born at New- 
ark, N. J. He graduated at Harvard in 1888, 
took his Ph.D at Columbia in 1890, and stud- 
ied also at Strassburg In 1892 he was ap- 
pointed professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, in 1894 professor of 
economics and politics at Bryn Mawr, in 1906 
professor of political science at the University 
of Texas, where he was transferred to the chair 
of institutional history in 1911. He wrote The 
Nicaragua Canal and the Monroe Doctrine 
(1896), various contributions to reviews, and 
a translation from Loria, The Economic Founda- 
tions of Society ( 1899 ) . 

KBAOriNG, John M. (1862-93). An Ameri- 
can Jihysician, born in Philadelphia He was 
educated at Seton Hall College and at the Uni- 
ftrsHy of Pennsylvania, traveled extensively in 
VoL. Xlli.— 10 


tlie East, was lecturer on the diseases of chil- 
dren at the University of Pennsylvania for a 
time, and afterward became professor of the 
principles and practice of medicine in the Wo- 
man’s Medical College, Philadelphia. He ed- 
ited the Cyclopaedia of the Diseases of Children 
and The Climatologist, and published: With 
General Grant in the East (1880) , The Mother's 
Guide in the Management and Feeding of In- 
fants (1881); Maternity, Infancy, and Child- 
hood; Mother and Child; and several other 
works. 

KEATS^ Gwendoline (pen name, Zack) 
(’-1910). An English novelist, born in Devon- 
shire After publishing several short dialect 
stories in Blackwood's Magazine, she came be- 
fore a wider public with Life is Life (1898), a 
series of 12 tales, di spiny nig great power m 
depicting the hard side of life. They were suc- 
ceeded ih a similar vein by On Trial (1899), 
w^hich won the prize of the London Academy; 
The White Cottage (1901); Tales of Dunstable 
Weir (1901) , The Roman Road (1903) 

KEATS, John (1795-1821). An English 
poet, born in London, Oct 29 or 31, 1796 When 
about cMght years old, he was sent to the school 
kept by John Clarke at Enfield. Here he formed 
a friendship with the master’s son, Charles Cow- 
den Clarke, learned Latin, possibly French, and 
read eagerly, especially in Greek mythology 
The Greek language, however, he never learned; 
most of his early notions of Greece he got from 
the Classical Dictionary of Lempri^re. His 
father, a livery-stable keeper, died in 1804; and 
his mother, who had married William Rawlings, 
another stable keeper, soon left him and went to 
live with her well-to-do mother in Edmonton, 
where she died in 1810. At school Keats was 
not a very studious youth , but he was admired 
for his nobility of character and his courage; 
he was quick-tempered, but quick to forgive, 
pugnacious, and fond of sports His personal 
beauty was striking. On his mother’s death 
Keats was taken from school by his guardians 
and apprenticed for five years to a surgeon at 
Edmonton. Of this period know little save 
that one day a comrade read him Spenser’s 
Epithalamium and lent him the Faerie Queene 
Tins was a revelation. Keats had found his 
way. He was entranced by Spenser’s world of 
romance and forthwith set himself to writing 
verse in imitation of his master. At this time 
he also fell under the influence of Gray and 
Moore In 1814 he quarreled with the surgeon 
to whom he had been apprenticed and went to 
London, where he continued his studies, for 
which, however, he had no real liking, at Guy's 
and St. Thomas’s hospitals. 

Keats soon made the acquaintance of Leigh 
Hunt, Shelley, and others, and in 1817 of the 
painter Haydon, all of whom exerted a power- 
ful influence upon him. With Hunt he lived 
for a time. His first published poem, the son- 
net beginning “O Solitude, if I with thee must 
dwell,” appeared in Leigh Hunt’s Examiner 
(May 6, 1816). It was followed on December 1 
by the great sonnet “On First Looking into 
dhapman’s Homer,” which Hunt accompanied 
with observations on its author and the new 
school of poetry. Four other sonnets speedily 
followed. In March, 1817, appeared Poems by 
John Keats, dedicated to Hunt The volume 
fell flat, for every one was at that time under 
the sway of Moore, Scott, and Byron. Keats at 
once began Bndymion, which was published tn 
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This year he made a tour through the 
English Lake district and Scotland, where he 
contracted the throat trouble which ultimately 
developed into consumption. Just after his re- 
turn to England appeared the famous attacks 
on Endymion {Blackwood^s Magazine^ August, 
1818; and the Quarterly Review, dated April, 
1818, but published in September). Whether or 
not Keats’s critical foe was Lockhart, he had 
fervent defenders in Shelley, who in his Adonau 
calls his friend’s assailants assassins, and in 
Byron, who devoted to Keats a strophe in Don 
Juan. Keats continued to write, though failing 
health and his passion for Fanny Brawne, a 
girl with whom he had fallen in love several 
years earlier, were not conducive to sustained 
work. In 1820 appeared his third volume. 
Lamia and Other Poems. He died in Rome, 
Feb. 23, 1821, and was buried there near Shelley, 
by the pyramid of Caius Cestius. Keats did 
not live to produce much, as compared with the 
work of the famous poets who were his con- 
temporaries The affectations which marred his 
first two volumes naturally led to severe criti- 
cism. The third volume contained poetry of 
the most exquisite quality. There may be 
greater lyric poetry than that of his odes, but 
none is iovelier. ‘‘On a Grecian Um,” “To a 
Nightingale,” and “To Autumn” are above all 
critical deduction or detraction In “Isabel,” 
“The Eve of St Agnes,” and “La belle dame 
sans' Merci” he captured the very spirit of 
raediffival romance. His longer poems, of an 
excellence uneven and far from sustained, are 
still noble creations of the poetic imagination 
and rich in passages of the rarest beauty. 
Thanks to the perfection of a group of his 
shorter poems, to the deathless phrases sown 
through his work, and to the magic of his 
exquisite natural imagery, he became the poet’s 
poet. His influence upon the three generations 
of poets that have followed him has been greater 
than that of Shelley The marks of it are plain 
in the poetry of Tennyson, Rossetti, Swinburne, 
and Morris, and at moments even in that of 
Browning. Since ^ his death his fame has in- 
creased more and more, and a high place by 
the side of Shelley is assured him. 

Bibliography. Monckton Milnes, Ltfe, Let- 
ters, and Literary Remains of Keats (London, 
1848; rev, 1867), the standard biography, based 
on materials gathered by the author from Keats’s 
friends and relatives; J. R. Lowell (ed. ), Poeti- 
cal Works of Keats, with Life (Boston, 1854; 
rev., 1873) ; H. B. Forman (ed.). Works (4 
vols., London, 1883; rev., 1889; 1 vol.. New 
York, 1910) ; H E. Scudder (ed.). Works (Cam- 
bridge ed , Boston, 1899) ; W. M. Rossetti (ed.). 
Poetical Works of Keats, with a Memoir (Lon- 
don, 1887), Sidney Colvin, Keats, in ‘‘English 
Men of Letters Series” (New York, 1887) ; id. 
(ed.). Letters of Keats (ib., 1891); Hoops, 
Keats* Jugend und Jugendgedichte (Leipzig, 
1896); Marie Gothem, John Keats* Lehen und 
Werke (Halle, 1897); Texte, Keats et le n4o- 
helUnisme dans la poMe europdenne (Paris, 
1898) ; H. C. Shelley, Keats and his Circle (New 
York, 1902) ; R. W. Johnson, Keats-Shelley Me- 
morial in Rome: An International Project (ib., 
1904); A. E. Hancock, John Keats (Boston, 
1908 ) ; Lucien Wolff, John Keats, sa vie et son 
osuvre (Paris, 1909) ; J, W. Mackail, “Keats,” 
in his Lectures on Poetry (London, 1911) ; John 
Keats, The Keats Letters, Papers, and other 
Relics, reproduced in facsimile, edited by J. C 


Williamson (New York, 1914). Keats-Shelley 
Memorial, Rome, Bulletins (Rome, 1910- ), 

No. 1, contains a bibliography. 

KEB. See Seb. 

KEBLAH. See Kiblah. 

KE'BLE, John (1792-1866). An English 
divine and poet. He was born at Fairford in 
Gloucestershire and at the age of 15 won a 
scholarship at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
After winning the distinction of a double first, 
he was elected fellow of Oriel, which brought 
him into the most di'^tingiiwhod intellectual so- 
ciety in the university, in 1812 he also won 
both the English and Latin prize essays. He 
was ordained deacon in 1815 and priest in 1816. 
Neither the prospect of emolument at Oxford 
nor the attractions of the Oriel common room, 
of which Whately and Copleston were then mem- 
bers and to which Arnold, Newman, and Pusey 
were soon to be added, could tempt him from the 
career he had chosen, that of a parish priest. 
He took duty in Fairford, Gloucestershire, o<*- 
casionally receiving pupils, among wliom were 
Robert Wilberfoice, Isaac Williams, and Hur- 
rell Froude. From 1836, when he accepted the 
living of Hursley, near Winchester, his life was 
spent mostly in this small country parish, de- 
voted faithfully to its simple duties, though he 
exerted great influeuce throughout England by 
a vast correspondence. Quiet and retiring as he 
was, he is yet considered, on Newman’s testi- 
mony, as the real autlior of the Oxford move- 
ment, to which he is held to have given the im- 
pulse by his sermon on “National Apostasy,” 
preached at Oxford in 1833. His important con- 
tributions to the literature of the movement 
were his share in the lianslations of the Library 
of the Feathers and in the Tracts for the Times, 
of which he wrote seven, besides being ultimately 
associated in counsel with the other authors. 
His ehurchmanship was, however, always marked 
by a sober attachment to Anglican traditions, 
and he was deeply grieved by Newman’s seces- 
sion, in which he never dreamed of following 
liim. His Christian ehurchmanship was ex- 
pressed in The Christian Year, a volume of verse 
which he published anonymously in 1827 and 
which had a remarkable success and influence, 
not equaled by that of his later volume, Lyra 
Irmocentium (1846) A Concordance to the 
Christian Year was published in 1871 in New 
York. He was professor of poetry at Oxford 
from 1831 to 1841, and his lectures were edited 
by Francis (Oxford, 1910). He died at Bourne- 
mouth, March 29, 1866. Keble College (q.v.) 
was founded in Oxford University as a memorial 
to him 

Bibliography. J. T. Coleridge, Life of John 
Keble (2d ed., 2 vols, New York, 1869) ; C. M. 
Yonge, Musings on the Christian Year and Lyra 
Innocentium (Oxford, 1872); A. H. Japp, 
Oolden Lives: Biographies for the Day (Lon- 
don, 1873) ; J. C. Shairp, Studies in Poetry and 
Philosophy (3d ed., Edinburgh, 1876); Walter 
Lock, Life of Keble (London, 1894) ; A. B. 
Donaldson, Five Great Oxford Leaders { ib., 
1900) ; Henri Br^mond, Ames religieuses (Paris, 
1902 ) ; J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita 8ua 
(New York, 1906); E. F. Wood, John Keble 
(Milwaukee, 1910), 

KEBLE COLLEGE. A college of Oxford 
University. It was founded in 1870 by sub- 
scription in memory of the Rev. John Keble, 
vicar of Hursley, sometime fellow and tutor of 
Oriel College, professor of poetry in the univer*' 
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sity, and the author of The GhHsUan Year It 
was authorized by a statute of the university, 
passed in 1871, regarding new foundations, and 
was intended to provide economical living for 
students and Christian training based on Church 
of England principles. The college is governed 
by a warden and a council of from 9 to 12 mem- 
bers, the whole charge of education and disci- 
pline being lodged in the hands of the warden. 
The establishment is large, consisting of a 
warden, a subwarden, a bursar, 10 tutors, a 
precentor, 25 scholars and exhibitioners, with, 
in all, about 250 undergraduates. The build- 
ings, built of brick, a unique feature in Oxford 
architecture, are extensive. The chapel is es- 
pecially noteworthy, among its treasures being 
Holman Hunt^s picture, the “Light of the 
World.’* The college presents to 33 livings, 
most of them of considerable importance. 

KEB^EB, Lyman Frederic (1863- ). 

An American chemist, born at Lodi, Mich. He 
was educated at the University of Michigan 
(Ph.C., 1890; M.S., 1892), Jefferson Medical 
(-ollege (1898), Temple University, Philadel- 
phia (1899-1903), and George Washington Uni- 
versity (M.D., 1906). He was an instructor in 
chemistry at Iowa State College (1888-89), at 
Michigan (1891-92), and later assistant profes- 
sor of pharmacology and materia medica at 
Georgetown College. He served as chief chem- 
ist for manufacturing chemists in Philadelphia 
from 1892 to 1903 and was then engaged by the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the United States De- 
partment of Agricultuie, first as chief of the 
drug laboratory and after 1907 as chief of the 
chemistry division His scientific contributions 
and bulletins are chiefly on the subject of habit 
forming and other harmful drugs 

KECHUA, kech'wa. A South American In- 
dian stock. See Quichua. 

KECSKEMET^ k6ch'ke-mat. A city in the 
County of Pest, Hungary, situated in an agri- 
cultural district 65 miles by rail south-south- 
east of Budapest (Map- Hungary, F 3). It is 
a scattered town, with a number of churches, 
two cloisters, a city hall, and cavalry barracks. 
Grain, tobacco, and fruit (principally apricots 
and apples) are cultivated, and cattle and poul- 
try are raiped. Wine is produced, and manufac- 
tures of flour and bricks are carried on. The 
city is well known for its annual cattle fair. 
Educational institutions include a law school, 
a vintner’s school, and an agricultural school. 
Pop., 1900, 57,812; 1910, 66,834, mostly Roman 
Catholic Magyars. The city was badly damaged 
by an earthquake in 1911. 

KEGDAH; or Ki'dah. A native state on the 
western side of the Malay Peninsula, having 
an area of some 3800 square miles (Map: 
Burma, D 5). It is ruled by a native sultan, 
but is under British protection The state is 
well administered, roads are being built, and a 
branch of the Federated Malay States railroad 
system connects the capital, Alor Star, with the 
outside world. Large quantities of rice, rubber, 
and tapioca are produced. There is an active 
trade with the Straits Settlements. Pop., 1911, 
245,986. 

KEBAB’S (k^dArz) TENTS. An expres- 
sion denoting uncongenial surroundings, derived 
from Psalm cxx. 5. 

KEBOE ( perhaps connected with dialectic 
Swed. keka, to tug). A small anchor. It is 
used for various purposes, such as hauling the 
atem of a ship to one side or the other or haul- 


ing a ship from one part of the harbor to an- 
other. See Anchor. 

KEiyZIE, Robert Clark (1823-1902). An 
American chemist. He was born at Delhi, N. Y., 
graduated from Oberlm College in 1847, and 
studied medicine at the University of Michigan. 
He served as a surgeon in the army at the out- 
break of the Civil War and was for a time en- 
gaged in private practice of medicine. In 1863 
he was elected to the chair of chemistry in the 
Michigan Agricultural College. As president of 
the State Board of Health, he paid special at- 
tention to arsenical wall papers and invented 
an oil tester for the detection of inferior and 
dangerous grades of oil But his most valuable 
service was to agricultural chemistry. 

KEE'BLE, Samuel Edward (1853- ). 

An English Wesleyan clergyman, born in Lon- 
don, where he was educated After receiving 
his ministerial training at Didsbury College, he 
entered the ministry of the Wesleyan Methodist 
church in 1876 In 1908 he became a member 
of the Legal Hundred, and he founded and served 
as president of the Wesleyan Union for Social 
Service. lie is the author of Industrial Day 
Dreams (1896); ChrisUamty and our Wages 
i^ystem (1905) , A. B C Annotated Bibliography 
on Social Questions (1907); The Ideal of the 
Material Life (1908) , A Legal Minimum, Wage 
(1912). He also edited The Citizen of Tomor- 
roxo (1906) , Social Science and Service (1909) ; 
Social Teaching of the Bible (1909), Wounds 
of the World (1913). 

KEEFE, :pANiEL J. (1855- ). An Amer- 

ican labor leader. He was born at South Chi- 
cago, 111 When he was eight years old, he 
began work in a shingle mill, and later he be- 
came a lumber handler and longshoreman In 
1882 he was president of the Lumber Unloaders’ 
Association and after 1893, except foi two years, 
was president of the International Longshore- 
men, Marine, and Transport Workers’ Associa- 
tion. He served also as one of the members of 
the first executive committee of the National 
Civic Federation, as a vice president for a time 
of the American Federation of Labor, and in 
1906 as member of the Industrial Peace Com- 
mission, Washington From 1908 to 1913 he 
was Commissioner General of Immigration of 
the United States. 

KEE'FEB, George Alexander (1836-1912). 
A Canadian civil engineer. He was born at 
Cornwall, Ontario, and was educated at Upper 
Canada College, Toronto. He was first employed 
on surveys connected with the Grand Trunk 
Railway, and later made the first exploration 
for a direct line of railway between Ottawa and 
Toronto, which is now the Canadian Pacific 
Railway route In 1872 he entered government 
service, doing important survey and civil engi- 
neering work in British Columbia until 1886 
He constructed one of the heaviest sections of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway in the Fraser 
River cailons and afterward built the water 
works of the city of Vancouver. In 1900 he be- 
came resident engineer of Dominion Public 
Works in British Columbia. When Russian en- 
gineers examined the Canadian Pacific previous 
to beginning the Trans-Siberian Railway, they 
offered the construction of the latter’s terminal 
section at Vladivostok to a Canadian syndicate, 
and Keefer was employed to examine and re- 
port upon the proposed route between Vladivos- 
tok and the Amur River. 

KEEFEB, Samuel (1811-96). A Canadian 




ciTil engineer. He was born at Tborol^i, Ontario, 
and after an (education for the profession of 
civil engineer obtained government tmpldyxatent 
in the Province of Quebec and in 1841*^53 was 
chief engineer of the Board of Public Works. 
Besides the regular work of responsible posi- 
tions in connection with the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, he was Deputy Commissioner of Public 
Works and an official inspector of Canadian 
railways. He was among the first to urge the 
construction of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, made 
a survey for that purpose in 1852, and took part 
in building the first suspension bridge at Ni- 
agara Falls, which was completed in 1869. For 
liiis he was awarded a diploma and gold medal 
at the Paris Exposition of 1878. In 1872 he 
made a survey for the Bale Verte Canal. In 
1867 he became resident engineer of the Grand 
Trunk Railway and had charge of the division 
between Montreal and Kingston. In 1880 the 
Conservative government of Sir John A. Mac- 
donald made him a member of the commission 
to inquire into the condition and progress of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, the construction 
of which was then being pushed. The commis- 
sion's report in 1882 was so satisfactory that 
further parliamentary inquiry was prevented. 

KEEFEB, Thomas Coltmn (1821-1914). 
A Canadian civil engineer. He was born at 
Thorold, Ontario, and was educated at Upper 
(Canada College, Toronto. He was first employed 
on the Erie Canal and afterward on the Welland 
Canal (1841), where he remained imtil 1845, 
when he was placed in charge of the Ottawa 
River works. In 1860 he was employed by the 
government to make a survey of the rapids of 
the St. Lawrence and to explore the region be- 
tween the St. Lawrence and the headwaters of 
the St. John for the purpose of establishing in- 
tercolonial communication by canal or railway. 
Subsequently he made surveys for the Grand 
Trunk Railway, and he prepared the report and 
plans which resulted in the building of the Vic- 
toria Bridge across the St. Lawrence at Mon- 
treal. He served as a commissioner from Canada 
at the international exhibitions in London in 
1851 and in 1862 and in Paris in 1878. In the 
latter year he was created C.M.G. In 1869-70 
he published a series of letters advocating the 
construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
He was appointed to determine upon the prac- 
ticability of a ship canal between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic and on this question 
published a monograph in 1894, Keefer brought 
about the change on Canadian railways from the 
narrow gauge to the standard gauge. In 1887 
he was president of the Canadian, and in 1888 
president of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers and in 1898-99 president of the Royal 
Society of Canada. His publications include; 
PJUlosophy of Railways (1849); The InfUienoe 
of the Canals of Canada on her Agriculture 
(1856) ; Report on the Victoria Bridge (1863) ; 
CanadiO'n Waterways from the Great Lakes to 
the Atlantic (1893). 

SEEL (Icel. kfolr^ Dan. kjUl, Swed. kdl, keel). 
In wooden ships the keel is a construction of 
rectangular section made up of timbers scarfed 
and bolted together; it is the first part of the 
ship to be laid upon the building blocks, hence 
the term ‘‘laying of the keel” is synonymous 
with beginning the actual construction of* a 
ship. It extendi from the atempost (or rndder- 
post in wood-built singlo-scrow steamers) to the 


gripe and apron. In iron and steel steamers 
the keel consists of the vertical keel plates and 
the fiat keel plates, the latter being usually re- 
ferred to as the keel. The vertical keel is in- 
ternal and in vessels having double bottoms ex- 
tends from the bottom plakng or flat keel to 
the inner bottom. Iron and steel sailing ships 
and some steamers have external bar or hollow 
keels. In all kinds of vessels the keel is one 
of the principal longitudinal ties holding the 
ship together and stiffening her in the direction 
of her length. To reduce the angle of roll in 
modern men-of-war, hilge keels are fitted. These 
consist of plating extending longitudinally like 
an external keel, but at the turn of the bilge, 
for about three-fifths the length amidships. Tne 
section of this keel is usually that of a very 
acute isosceles triangle with its base against 
the ship’s bottom, the sides consist of plating, 
and the space inside is ordinarily filled with 
wood. (See Bilge ) Instead of using hilge 
keels, merchant vessels are usually steadied by 
keeping their righting moment (see SniPBurLD- 
ING) fairly weak by means of arrangements of 
cargo and water ballast. A false I eel is a fac- 
ing of timber spiked to the main keel to pro- 
tect it. Docking heels are side keels occasion- 
ally placed on ships (especially heavily armored 
ones) for convenience in docking. They reeeive 
the upward thrust of bilge sliores and distribute 
it along the bottom so that there is no danger 
<,*■ in the bottom plating or warping or 

•lei 'Ti'jr I' frames. Keel blocks are the short 
Duilt-up piles of timber on which the keel of a 
ship rests in building or when in a dry-dock. 

KEETiER, James Edward (1857-1900). An 
American astronomei, born at La Salle, 111 , and 
educated at Johns Hopkins University, from 
which he gnulinited in 1881. He took part in 
the solar eclipse expedition to Colorado (1878) 
and four years afterward in the Mount Whitney 
expedition. After a year at the Allegheny 
(Pa.) Observatory he went to Germany and 
studied under Quincke in Heidelberg and Von 
Helmholtz in Berlin. He was appointed as- 
sistant in the Lick Observatory in 1886 and two 
years later became its astronomer, In 1898 he 
succeeded Holden as director of the Lick Obser- 
vatory after nine years at the head^ of the Al- 
l^heny Observatory Keeler’s greatest work 
was in spectroscopy, his most notable achieve- 
ments in this field being the accurate determina- 
tion of the wave length of the fundamental 
green ray of the nebular spectrum and the 
demonstration, by means of the spectroscope, of 
the truth of Maxwell’s theory regarding the 
meteoric constitution of the rings of Saturn 
He wrote Spectroscopic Obsenmtions of Nebultt 
(1894) and many contributions to the Astror 
physical Journal^ of which he was coeditor, and 
to the Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical 
Society. 

XEETiEYy Leslie (1836-1900). An Ameri- 
can physician, originator of the Keeley Cure. 
He was born m St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., grad- 
uated at the Rush Medical College, Chicago, in 
1863, and later entered the Federal army as a 
surgeon. At the close of the war he removed 
to Dwight, IlL, “V^erc he began the practice of 
his profession* Here in 1880 he opened a sana- 
torium for persons addicted to the immoderate 
use of alcohol and opium. His cure cohaisted 
of a secret preparation, which he said contained 
bichloride of gold; and such was his success that 
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eimilar sanatorttims iri other parts of the coun- 
try Dr. Keeley claimed that, when his medi- 
cine was administered according to his direc- 
tions^ it had no injurious effects and that 95 
per cent of the patients treated were permanently 
cured. Besides his The Morphine Eater, or From 
Bondage to Freedom (1881), he published nu- 
merous articles m the periodical press. 

KEELEY, Mbs. Maby Anne (1805 or 1806- 
99). An English comic actress, the wife of 
Robert Keeley (q.v.). Born in Ipswich, she 
made her appearance as Miss Goward ( her 
maiden name) in Dublin in 1823. In 1825 she 
went to London, soon becoming a member of 
the company at Covcnt Garden, with Mr Keeley, 
to whom she was married in 1829. Among the 
parts in which she won her great popularity 
were Nerissa in The Merchant of Vemce (1830), 
Smike in Nicholas Nicklehy (1837), Jack Shep- 
pard (1838), Sairey Gamp (1844), and Betty 
Martin (1855). In 1838^37 the Keeleys visited 
America with great Success. From 1844 to 1847 
they managed the Lyceum, where their produc- 
tion of The Cricket on the Hearth ran for over 
a year The last 40 years of her life were passed 
chiefly in retirement On her ninetieth birthday 
a public reception was given her at the Lyceum. 
She died in London, March 12, 1899 Consult* 
Lewes, On Actors and the Art of Acting (New 
York, 1878) , Scott, The Drama of Yesterday 
and To-day (London, 1890) ; Goodman, The 
Kecleys on the Stage and off (ib., 1895) 

KEELEY, Robert (1793-1869). An English 
romodian. He was bom in London, where he ap- 
peared, after playing in the provinces, in 1818 
During the following years he became a great 
favorite as Jemmy Green in Tom and Jerry, Mr. 
Bounceable in What Have I Done? Peter Pall 
Mall in The Prisoner of War, and in many other 
popular pieces. He was most effective in the 
character of comic suffering or stupidity. His 
Touchstone was e'^cellent, and he made an ad- 
mirable Sir Andrew Aguechc'ek when, with 
(’’harles Kean, at the Princess’s Theatre in 1850, 
he revived Twelfth Night. He died in London, 
(^onsult Marston, Our Recent Actors (l.ondon, 
1890), and authorities referred to under Keeley, 
Mbs Maby Anne 

KEEL'HAIJL'^JIG. A punishment for- 
merly inflicted in the British and Netherlands 
navies for certain very serious offenses. By 
means of whips or tackles, usually on the fore- 
yard arms, the offender was hauled from one side 
of the ship to tlie other (or from one yard to 
the other) underneath the keel, being made to 
sink by weights attached to his feet. 

KEE'LIN'G ISLANDS, or Coco8. A group 
of 23 small coral islands belonging to Great 
Britain and situated in the Indian Ocean, in 
lat. 12® Y to 12® 13' S and long 96® 50' E., 
500 miles southwest of Java (Map; World, 
L 30). Products are coconuts and coconut oil. 
The islands were discovered by Captaiil Keeling 
in 1609, studied by Darwin in 1836 and Dr. H. O. 
Forbes in 1878 The British acquired them in 
1866. Pop., 1911, 749, mostly Malays. It was 
off these islands that the German cruiser Emden 
was destroyed by Australian cruiser Sydney 
in the European War which started in 1914. 
See Wab in Europe 

KEELSOK, kePson (Swed. kdMiM, Dan. 
hjolBvin, Norw. kj&lsvill, keelson, frdtn Swed 
Jciil, Dan., Norw. kjol, keel -f svilL Icel. svill, 
syll, AS. syll, Eng. sill; infludncea in Swed., 
Dan. by popular confusion with svin, Goth. 


swein, OHG., AS. swin, Get. Sohioein, Ejkg, 
suAne}. In wooden vessels, a construction of 
timber similar to the keel, but resting on thf 
floor timbers directly above the keel and bolted 
to it, thus gripping the floor timbers firmly in 
place. Side keelsons or hilge keelsons are smaller 
than the main keelson and placed out towards 
the turn of the bilge. Sister keelsons are side 
keelsons close up to the main keelson and bolted 
to it as well as to the floor timbers and garboard 
strakes. 

KEELY MOTOR. A machine pin porting to 
furnish motive power at a minimum expenditure 
of energy. It began to attract attention in 1874 
and for several years excited wide interest Its 
inventor, John W Keely, a carpenter who was 
horn in Philadelphia in 1837 and died there 
Nov. 18, 1898, made many startling claims and 
predictions for the success of his motors, as- 
serting that they were destined to revolutionize 
mechanics Several hundred thousand dollars 
w^eie subscribed for the stock of the company 
formed to control the invention, and, while the 
nature of the machine was kept a carefully 
guarded secret, it was widely exploited and at- 
tracted considerable attention. Various exhi- 
bitions were given, with some remarkable fea- 
tures; hut the promised developments never ap- 
peared, and after the inventor’s death the fraud 
was thoroughly exposed, it being shown that the 
force was supplied by a hidden compressed-air 
apparatus 

KEEN, Dora (1871- ). An American 

traveler and Alpinist, also a social and educa- 
tional worker She was horn in Philadelphia, 
a daughter of the surgeon W. W Keen. After 
graduating from Bryn Mawr College in J896, 
she held various responsible civic positions in 
Philadelphia, helping to bring about important 
reforms. In her travels she covered the North 
American continent from Alaska to Panama, 
both coasts of South America and the interior 
o'f the southern portion, eastern, western, and 
southern Asia and northern Africa; and she 
made numerous visits to Europe. Her activity 
as an Alpinist began with eight ascents of flrst- 
olass peaks in the Alps in 1909-10. In the mid- 
summer of 1911 her inadequately outfitted ex- 
pedition, hastily organized for the ascent of 
Mount Blackburn (16,140 feet) m Alaska, was 
unsuccessful, but, returning early m 1912, with 
only local prospectors for companions, she ac- 
complished the first ascent of this sub-Arctic 
peak. Out of 33 days which the party spent 
entirely on glaciers, for 20 they were without 
tents, sleeping in snow caves at low tempera- 
tures; and for 10 days they had only candles 
for fuel This expedition was immediately fol- 
lowed by a journey of 300 miles on foot and by 
open, camp-built boat across the Alaskan wilder- 
ness to the Yukon River, for 128 miles thi 
route lay over Skolai Pass, which Miss Keen 
was the" first woman ever to cross In 1014, 
with three men, she made scientific observations 
of the glaciers of Harriman and College fiords, 
Prince William Sound, Alaska, and made the 
first exploration of the Harvard Glacier, reach- 
ing its sources (6100 feet). Miss Keen con- 
tributed numerous articles to popular and geo- 
graphical magazines and lectured on her ex- 
periences She became a fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society, London, in 1914. 

KEEN, William Williams (1837- ). 

An eminent American surgwn. He was born 
in Philadelphia and studied at Brown Univer- 
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gity, where he graduated in 1859. After a 
three years’ course in Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, he served as an assistant surgeon 
in the Federal army during part of the Civil 
War. For two years he studi^ abroad, return- 
ing in 1866 to Philadelphia to practice and to 
lecture on anatomical subjects in Jefferson Medi- 
cal College. He was in charge of the Philadel- 
phia School of Anatomy during 1866-76, was 
professor of artistic anatomy in the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts in 1876-90, pro- 
fessor of surgery in the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege in 1884-89, and thereafter, until his retire- 
ment in 1907, professor of surgery in Jefferson 
Medical College. A specialist in the surgery of 
the brain and nervous system, Dr. Keen was 
among the first in the United States to perform 
successfully new and difficult operations in this 
field. He received honorary degrees from Jef- 
ferson Medical College and Brown, Northwest- 
ern, Toronto, Edinburgh, Yale, St. Andrews, 
Greifswald, and Upsala universities, and served 
as president of the American Surgical Associa- 
tion (1898), the American Medical Association 
(1900), the Congress of American Physicians 
and Surgeons (1903), and the American Philo- 
sophical Society (after 1907). In 1914, at a 
meeting of the International Surgical Associa- 
tion, he was elected president for the meeting 
of 1917. After 1894 he was foreign correspond- 
ing member of the Soci^t6 de Chirurgie de 
Paris, the Soei^t6 Beige de Chirurgie, and the 
Clinical Society of London; honorary fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England, the 
Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, the 
Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Chirurgie, the Italian 
Surgical Society, the Palermo Surgical Society, 
and the Berliner Medicinische Gesellschaft; and 
associate fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. He published : Clinical Charts 
of the Human Body (1870) , Early History of 
Practical Anatomy (1875); Surgical Complica- 
tions and Sequels of Typhoid Fever (1898)-; 
Addresses and Other Papers (1905); Animal 
Easperimentation and Medical Progress (1914) ; 
also an edition of Heath’s Practical Anatomy 
(1870), the American edition of Cray’s Anatomy 
(1887), the American Text^Book of Surgery 
(1899, 1903), and Keen’s System of Surgery 
(1905-13). 

KEENE. A city and the county seat of 
Cheshire Co, N. H, 43 miles (direct) southwest 
of Concord, on the Ashuclot River, and on the 
Boston and Maine Railroad (Map: New Hamp- 
shire, E 8). It is within 12 miles of Monadnoek 
Mountain, is situated on a plain surrounded by 
lofty hills, and has broad and well-shaded 
streets, a State normal school, Elliot City Hos- 
pital, and a public library. The city has also 
a number of parks, covering altogether about 
220 acres. Ke(*ne is noted for its manufactures 
of woodenware; it has several chair, furniture, 
pail; and tub factories, shops of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, a pottery, shoe factory, woolen 
mill, glue works, toy, celluloid-comb, and wood- 
heel factories, a granite-cutting plant, and door, 
sash, and blind factories. The water works are 
owned by the municipality. Pop., 1900, 9165; 
1910, 10,068; 1914 (U. S. est.), 10,451. Settled 
under the authority of Massachusetts in 1734, 
Keene was kno>\ii as Upper Ashuelot until it was 
incorporated in 1753 by New Hampshire under 
its present name. It was chartered as a city in 
1874, Consult Hale, Annals of the Town of 
Kerne from 1790 to 1813 (Keene, N. H, 1851), 


and GriflSn, History of the Town of Keene (ib-, 
1904). 

KKKNE, Chablks Samuel (1823-01). An 
English pen-and-ink humorous artist, born at 
Hornsey. While working in an architect’s of- 
fice, for which he had given up his father’s 
profession of law, he spent all his spare time in 
doing water colors of historical and nautical 
subjects, which his mother sold. The architect’s 
office he soon forsook for wood engraving, in 
which he served a five years’ apprenticeship. His 
first independent work was for the Illustrated 
London News, but it wag Punch that made his 
reputation and with which he was closely con- 
nected from 1851. After 1872 Keene was much 
helped by the notes and sketches of humorous 
incidents made by his friend Joseph Crawhall 
For the magazine Once a Week, 8tart<^d in 1859, 
he did illustrations to Charles Reade’s Cloister 
and the Hearth and George Meredith’s Evan 
Harrington, He stands first among English 
pen-and-ink artists, obtaining his effects with- 
out forcing. His etchings, only 60 in number 
and mostly for private circulation, also rank 
high. Consult: C. J. Keene, Four Hundred Pic- 
tures of our People, sketches from Punch (Lon- 
don, 1888) ; G. S. Layard, Life and Letters of 
Charles Keene (ib., 1892) ; The Work of Charles 
Keene, with introduction by Joseph Pennell 
(New York, 1897). 

KEENE, Lauba (?] 820-73). The stage 
name of Mary Moss, an actress, who was liorn in 
England, but who completed her career in Amer- 
ica. Her greatest success before coming to this 
country was as Pauline in The Lady of Lyons 
(in London, 1861). She left England in 1852 
and went, by way of the United States, where 
she made her first appearance in New York, on 
Sept. 20, 1852,* to Australia. In 1855 she re- 
turned to New York and about a year later she 
opened there a playhouse bearing her own name. 
Her most celebrated production was Our Amer- 
ican Cousin, which she brought out in 1858, with 
Joseph Jefferson as Asa Trcnchard and E. A. 
Sothern as Lord Dundreary. She afterward 
toured with it, and it was during one of lier 
presentations of this play in 1865 that Presi- 
dent Lincoln was assassinated. Most of the last 
10 years of her career she continued to direct 
her traveling company. As a^star, she was very 
successful, especially in melodramatic pieces. 
Miss Keene was twice married — to H. W. Tay- 
lor in 1847 and to John Lutz 10 years later. 
She died at Montclair, N. J., Nov. 4, 1873. Con- 
sult Creahan, The Life of Laura Keene (Phila- 
delphia, 1897). 

KEEN^B, John Christian (1819-1906). 
An American bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, born in Baltimore, Md. He 
graduatHl with the first class from Wesleyan 
University in 1835, entered the Methodist min- 
istry in 1843, and when the church was divided 
in 1844 remained with the Church South. For 
nearly 20 years he was pastor of churches in 
New Orleans, and from 1866 to 1870 edited the 
New Orleans Christian Advocate. In 1870 he 
was elected Bishop. He was the author of Post 
Oak Circuit (1867; 13th thousand, 1875), pub- 
lished anonymously. He was highly esteemed 
by Jefferson Davis. 

KEBNEB, William Albert (1866-1913). 
An American jurist and legal scholar, born at 
Augusta, Ga. He graduated from Emory Col- 
lege in 1874 and from Harvard Law School in 
D?77. Admitted to the New York bar, he later 
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served as justice of the Supreme Court of that 
State. At Harvard he was assistant professor 
of law in 1883-88 and Story professor in 1888- 
90, and at Columbia University professor of 
law in 1890-92, Kent professor from then until 
1902, and dean of the Law School from 1891 
to 1901. He wrote a Treatise on the Law of 
Quasi’Contracts (1893), and edited a selection 
of cases on the law of contracts, private corpora- 
tions, and quasi contracts, and on equity juris- 
prudence. 

KEEP. In mediseval fortification, the central 
and principal tower or buildinj^ of a castle, and 
that to which the garrison retired, as a last re- 
sort, when the outer ramparts had fallen. See 
OASTI £! 

KEEP, Robekt Porter (1844-1904). An 
American educator and author, lie was born 
at Farmington, Conn , and graduated from Yale 
University in 1805. After two years as an in- 
structor at Yale, he w'as, during 1809-71, United 
States Consul at the Pirtcus, the harbor town of 
Atliens, Greece. After his return he engaged in 
teaeliing at Williston Seminary, Kasthampton, 
Mass , and in 1885 he was appointed principal 
of the free academy at Norwich, Conn In 1903 
he became principal of Miss Porter’s School for 
Girls at Farmington, Conn. He was the author 
of a translation of Autenrieth’s Homeric Dic- 
tionary (1876, later eds ) , Stones from He- 
rodotvs (1879) ; Essential Uses of the Moods in 
Greek and Latin (1882), Homer’s Iliad, books 
i~vi (1883), Greek Lessons (1885) 

KEEP,* William John (1842- ). An 

American manufacturer of stoves and of test- 
ing machines, born at Oberlin, Ohio, where he 
8tudi(‘d in the college between 1858 and 1864. 
In 1865 he graduated in civil engineering from 
Union College He then engaged in the manu- 
facture of stoves and in 1884 became superin- 
tendent of the Michigan Stove Company. In 
1885 he discovered the relation between shrink- 
age and the chemical composition of cast iron, 
and to determine this he devised the system of 
Keep’s Test, or Mechanical Analysis. He was 
a vice president of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in 1904-06 He is author 
of Cast It on ( 1902) . 

KEEPER OF THE GREAT SEAL. See 

Great Seal. 

KEEWATIH, ke-wa'tin A former district 
of Canada lying immediately west of Hudson 
Bay and extending north to the Arctic Ocean. 
By recent legislation the area was distributed 
to the provinces of Manitoba (q.v ) and On- 
tario (q.v.) at the south and to Northwest Ter- 
ritories (q.v.) at the north The name was of 
Indian origin, *signif\ ing ‘northwest wind’ 

KEEWATIN, ke-wil'tin. A town in Kenora 
District, Ontario, Canada, on the Lake of the 
Woods and on the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
130 miles east of Winnipeg (Map; Ontario, 
F 8). There is a park at Keewatin Beach. 
There are lumber and boat-building industries. 
Fine hunting and fishing are to be had in the 
vicinity The town is a well-known summer 
resort. Pop., 1901, 1156, 1911, 1242. 

KEEP, or EL-KEFF, 6l-k6f'. A strongly for- 
tified town in the northwestern part of Tunis, 
about 125 miles south-southwest of the city of 
Tunis, It is an important strategic point and 
a commercial centre, with a considerable trade 
in graiii olives. Its citadel on a rockv 
hei^t above the town is occupied by a French 
garrison The town dates from a Phccnician- 


Numidian colony which became the Roman Sicca 
Veneris. It contains a ruined temple of Venus 
and several ancient Roman remains and is the 
seat of a geographical and archaBological society. 
Pop., 6500. 

KEFIR, or KEPHIR, k6f'5r (Caucasian, 
from Turk, kaif, delight ) . A fermented bever- 
age made from milk and similar to kumiss 
( q.v ) . It is made in the Caucasus and has been 
introduced into Europe and America, where it 
is prescribed for invalids. In the United States 
cow’s milk alone is commonly used, altlmugh a 
mixture of milk and buttermilk is sometimes 
employed The true kefir fermentation is induced 
by kefir grains, which are hard, yellowish aggre- 
gations about the size of a pea and contain sev- 
eral yeast cells and a number of lactic acid 
bacilli At the proper temperature the fer- 
mentation is completed in two or three days 
Frequent shaking prevents the rising of the 
cream and later the formation of lumps of 
curd. A pait of the milk sugar is broken up 
into alcoliol, carbonic-acid gas, and lactic acid; 
but the casein is apparently not changed, as it 
IS in the case of kumiss. Good kefir should be 
effervescent. It contains about 0.75 per cent 
of alcohol and 1 per cent of lactic acid, to- 
gether with the constituents of normal milk in 
slightly diminished proportions. Kefir is richer 
in albuminoids than kumiss, contains less alco- 
hol, and 18 h‘sa acid. As a remedy for lung 
diseases, stomach disorders, anuemia, and glandu- 
lar tuberculosis, kefir is held in high repute by 
the Caucasians, and its therapeutical value has 
lately been recognized by the medical profession 
also, especially in intestinal putrefaction, in 
auto-intoxication, and in stimulating nutrition 
in debility 

KEGOjN^SA, Lake. One of the so-called Four 
Lakes (qv ) of Wisconsin. 

KEELAMA, k^-hh'mfi. See Curse of Ke- 
iiama, The 

KEI, ka, or KEY ISLANDS. A group of 
islands in the eastern part of the Banda Sea, 
East Indian Archipelago, situated in lat. 5®-6® 
S and about long 133° E. (Map* East Indies, 
H 7) It is composed of the islands of Great 
Kei and Little Kei and a number of islets, with 
a total area estimated at 572 square miles With 
the exception of Great Kei, which is mountain- 
ous and volcanic, the islands of the group are 
low and of coral formation They are all well 
wooded and fertile Teak wood is found in 
abundance. The group belongs to the Dutch, 
forming a part of the Residency of Amboina. 
Pop. ( est ) , 23,000, chiefly natives of New 
Guinea and Malays. 

KEIFER, ki'fgr, Joseph Warren ( 1836- 
). An American soldier and politician, 
born in Clark Co., Ohio. He was educated at 
Antioch College and in 1856 settled in Spring- 
field, Ohio, where he began to study law. Two 
years later he was admitted to the bar, but at 
the outbreak of the Civil War gave up his prac- 
tice to accept a commission as major of the Third 
Ohio Infantry, and rose to the brevet rank of 
major general of volunteers in 1865 During 
Lee’s last campaign General Keifer’s troops were 
among those which compelled the surrender of 
Ewell’s corps at Sailors Creek, and General 
Keifer received the surrender of Commodore 
Tucker and the Marine Brigade, which numbered 
about 2000 men. At the close of the war he de- 
clined a commission as lieutenant colonel of the 
Twenty -sixth United States Infantry. He served 
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hi the Ohio State Senate in 1868-09, held a num- 
ber of officee in the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, was chosen a delegate to the Republican 
National Oonvention in 1876, and the same year 
was sent to Congress, of which body he con- 
tinued to be a member until 1883. During the 
last two years he was Speaker of the House. In 
1873 he was elected president of the Lagonda 
(Ohio) National Bank. At the outbreak of the 
Spanish- American War he was commissioned a 
major ^neral of volunteers and for a time com- 
manded the Seventh Corps, encamped near Ha- 
vana. He wrote Slavery and Four Years of 
War (2 vols,, 1900). 

KEIGHLEY) ke'li. A municipal borough in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, on the 
Aire, 17 miles west-northwest of Bradford ( Map . 
England, E 3). It has important manufactures 
(»f worsted, machines, tools, and paper. A me- 
chanics’ institute, opened in 1870, contains a 
flourishing art school and museum. The Leeds 
and Liverpool Canal connects it with Hull. Its 
growth is due to its manufacturing enterprise 
and dates largely from its incorporation in 1882. 
It has three parks, a free Carnegie library, and 
owns its water, gas, tramways, artisans’ dwell- 
ings and other house property, baths and wash- 
houses, and a cemetery. It was incorporated in 
1882 with a mayor, 6 aldermen, and 18 coun- 
cilors. Pop., 1901, 41,584; 1911, 43,487. 

KEI0HTLEY, keni, Thomas (1789-1872). 
An Irish author, born in County Kildare He 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, settled 
in London in 1824, and devoted himself to lit- 
erary work. Among his numerous publications 
arc. Fairy Mythology (1828; Bohn’s Library, 
1850) , Tales and Popular Fictions (1834) ; My- 
thology of Ancient Oreece and Italy (1831); 
creditable histories of Greece (1835), of Rome 
(1836), of Liiglarul (1837-39), of the Roman 
Empiie ( 18-10 •, and of India (1846-47). Life, 
Opinions, and Writings of John Milton (1855) ; 
Shakespeare Expositor (1867) ; The Crusaders 
(1834) ; Secret Societies of the Middle Ages 
(1837), which was published anonymously and 
against the author’s wishes. 

KEiKI, kfi'k^, or Hitotsubashi, shtots'- 
bash-l (1837-1902). A Japanese statesman, 
Shogun of Japan, and “the Inst of the Tycoons.” 
He was the seventh son of the famous Nariaki, 
Daimyo of Mito and chief of the party opposed to 
foreign intercourse when the Townsend Harris 
Treaty of 1858 forced this issue upon the Yeddo 
government and the daimyos. In his eleventh 

g jar K6iki was adopted into the feudal house of 
itotsubashi in Yeddo, and at 15 took the name 
of Yoshinobu, or, as the Chinese characters rep- 
resenting the name are pronounced, K^iki. 
When the childless Shogun lyesada was looking 
about for an heir, the candidacy of Kciki was 
ur^d by his father and a large following of the 
daimyos, because of his abilities, popularity, and 
nearness of relationship to the Tokiimiwa (qv.) 
or shogunal family, and because through him 
they hoped to keep Japan isolated from foreign 
contact, and thus uphold the dignity and sacred- 
ness of the land; but the Premier li (q.v.) ap- 
pointed Iy4roochi, of the house of Kii; but after 
the assassination of Ii, KOiki was appointed the 
young Shogun’s guardian. He arrived in Kyoto 
Mar<^ 1, 1863, being expected to lead an army 
to expel the foreigners from the country, the 
Emperor also making him chief ^ardian of his 
own person, at a time when the Cnoshu clansmen 


were about to attack the city and carry oflf the 
Mikado. K6iki avoided factions and endeavored 
to steer his wAy clear amid multiplying com- 
plications. He summoned the daimyos to a de- 
liberative assembly in Kyoto to consider the 
situation. When the Shogun lyOmochi died of 
kak’ke, Aug. 8, 1866, the court conferred upon 
K^iki the headship of the Tokugawa family. 
One of the most notable events of the new rCgime 
was the repeal of the old ordinance ■' 
Japanese to leave the country. On !'f ■ f 
November, 1867, he resigned the office of Slio- 
gun, a post he had been very unwilling to ac- 
cept, but, leaving Kyoto Jan. 3, 1868, after the 
coup d’etat (Jan. 3, 1868), which changed the 
whole system of administration and placed a new 
government in power, subject to the Mikado only, 
ho was later recalled from Osaka by the Mikado 
and the new government, who assured him of 
their friendship. With his army he set out on 
January 27, but his troops were defeated at 
Fushimi. Kf^iki fled to Yeddo, first notifying 
the foreign ministers then in Osaka that he was 
no longer able to give them any protection. Ar- 
rived at Yeddo, he decided to submit to the 
Mikado and requested his supporters to do the 
same. His submission was accepted, pardon was 
granted, and he retired to Rhid/uoka His pri- 
vate name was Ichido Consult E W. Clement, 
“Last of the Shoguns,” in Open Court, vol 
xxviii (Chicago, 1914) 

KEIL, kil, Heinkich Gottfried Theodor 
(1822-94) A German classical scholar, born 
at Gressow, near Wismar. After studying at the 
universities of (3dttingen and Bonn, he spent 
two years (1844-46) in investigating the manu- 
scripts preserved in the libraries of Italy. In 
1859 he was made professor of classical philol- 
ogy at Erlangen and from 1860 until his death 
filled a similar eliair at the University of Halle 
He 18 celebrated chiefly for his remarkable criti- 
cal edition of the Orammatiri Latini (1855- 
80) ; of the seven volumes, five were done by 
Keil, while the two on Priscian were by Hertz. 
His other well-known works aic editions of the 
Epistulce of Pliny the Younger (1853; 2d ed., 
1870, with index by Mommsen) ; Varro’s Rernm 
Rusticarum Lihri Tres, wdth commentary (1882- 
84) , and Cato’s De \gri Cultura (1892 ot seq ). 
Consult Sandys, A History of Classical Scholar- 
ship, vol. iii (Cambridge, 1908). 

KEIL) Johann Karl Friedrich (1807-88). 
A Lutheran tlieologian, born in Lauterbach, near 
Oelsnitz, Saxony He was educated at Dorpat 
and Berlin and returned in 1833 to teach Old 
and New Testament exegesis and Oriental lan- 
guages at the former university, where he re- 
mained until his retirement to Leipzig, with a 
pension, in 1858. He was joint editor of com- 
mentaries upon various books of the Old Testa- 
ment (1861-67), which exhausted several Ger- 
man editions and were also translated into Eng- 
lish. He had published previously Der Tempcl 
Salomos (1839); Lehrhuch der historisch-kriti- 
schen Einleitung in die Schriften des alien Tes- 
taments (1855); Handhuch der hihlischen Ar- 
chhologte (1858-69). 

KEIEC) klm, Karl Theodor (1825-78). A 
German Protestant IheoV-DiJui He was born at 
Stuttgart and studied uiifler I . C Baur at the 
University r^f Tiibingen (1843-47), devoting him- 
self to philosophy, ecclesiastical history, and 
biblical criticism. ^Having successively been ttitor 
at Ulm and at Tubingen, vicar at Stuttgart, 
deacon and archdeacon at Esslingen (1856-59), 
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he became professor of historical theology at the 
University of Zurich in 1860 and at Giessen in 
1873. He was prominent among the liberal the- 
ologians of Germany and published several vol- 
umes on the history of the Reformation in 
Swabia, but is chiefly remembered as the author 
of the O^esohtchte Jem von Nazar a (3 vols., 
1867-72), one of the best works on the life of 
Christ from a rationalistic point of view. An 
English translation of it was published under 
the title Jems of Nazareth, and the National 
Life of Israel (6 vols, 1878-82). 

KBIR-HABDIE, kOr'-har'dl, James. Eng- 
lish labor leader. See Hardik 

KEISER, ki'zer, Reinhard (1674-1739). A 
German composer, born at Teuchcm, near Weis- 
senfels He received his early musical education 
from his father and later perfected at the Tho- 
masschule and the University of Leipzig. His 
first success, Ismcne, produced when he was but 
18 years of age, was followed one year later by 
the opera Basihus, which established his repu- 
tation and led to his removal to Hamburg, then 
the leading operatic centre of Germany He 
wrote about 120 operas during the 45 years of 
his residence there and is most remarkable for 
his richness in melodic invention While for 
the vast majority of his operas he used the 
stereotyped subjects dealing with Greek mythol- 
ogy, he was the first German to use also popu- 
lar contemporary subjects (often obscene). In 
1728, after his return from Copenhagen, where 
for SIX years he had acted as musical director 
to the King, he was appointed canon and cantor 
of St Catharine’s Church, Hamburg. His com- 
positions include oratorios, cantatas, passion 
music, and consideiable secular and chamber 
music. 

KEITH, keth. A Scottish historical house 
which first appears on record during the latter 
half of the twelfth century. It took its name 
from the lands of Keith in East Lothian, to 
which the office of the miirischal was at- 

tached. About 1458 '^iit \Niiii\m Keith was 
created Earl Marischal and Lord Keith His 
house reached its highest power in the person 
of his great-great-grandson, the fourth Earl, 
who was a member of the Privy Council in the 
reign of Mary Queen of Scots, and by marriage 
with his kinswoman, the coheiress of Inverugie, 
nearly doubled the family domains, which now 
included lands in seven shires These vast pos- 
sessions passed to his grandson George, the 
fifth Earl, who in 1503 founded the Marischal 
College in the University of Aberdeen. After 
adding the lands of the ancient abbey of Deer 
to his estates, misfortunes fell upon the house 
and within less than a century Dunnottar was 
in ruins and its lord a landless exile At the 
age of 22, George, the tenth and last Earl Mari- 
schal, took part, with his younger brother 
James, in the rising of 1715. He was attainted, 
and his estates were forfeited; but he himself 
escaped abroad, where he rose to distinction in 
the Prussian service. His communication to 
the British government of a political secret 
which he learned when Prussian Ambassador at 
Madrid procured his pardon in 1759. A year 
or two afterward he revisited Scotland and 
bought back part of the family estates, but re- 
fused the proffered restoration of the family 
titles. He speedily returned to Prussia and died 
there in 1778 at the age of 86. His brother, 
who had risen in the Prussian service to the 
rank of field marshal, fell at Hoohkirch in 1768. 


(See Keith, James.) Neither having any issue, 
the direct male line of the house oame to an 
end Consult Buchan, l^he Ancient and Noble 
FawAly of Keith (Peterhead, 1820) ; Taylor, The 
Great Historic Families of Hcotland (London, 
1887 ) ; Sir Robert Douglas, Peerage of Scotland 
(2d ed., 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1913). 

KEITH, Alexander (1791-1880). A Free 
Church of Scotland divine. He was born at 
Keith Hall, Aberdeenshire, Nov. 30, 1791; edu- 
cated in Aberdeen; was a minister of the Es- 
tablished church until the disruption in 1843, 
when he joined the Free church. His principal 
work, Evidence of the Truth of the Christian 
Religion Derived from the Literal Fulfillments 
of Prophecy (1828), has passed through 40 edi- 
tions and been translated into several languages 
It was followed by The Signs of the Times 
(18.32); Demonstration of the Truth of the 
Christian Religion (1838); The Land of Israel 
(1843): The Harmony of Prophecy (1851). 
'I’hese books represent a literal interpretation 
of propliecy now largely laid aside. With a 
deputation from the Church of Scotland, he vis- 
ited Palestine to make researches respecting the 
condition of the Jews and published a Narrative 
of the Mission to the Jews (1841). This has 
been illustrated by his son. Dr. G. H. Keith, of 
Edinlmrgh, who accompanied him in his tour 
and was the first person to take daguerreotype 
views of the Holy Land. He died at Buxton, 
England, Feb 8, 1880 

KEITH, Arthur (1864- ). An Ameri- 

can geologist. He was born at St Louis, Mo , 
and was educated at Harvard University (A.B., 
1885; AM, 1886). In 1886-87 he was an as- 
sistant on the Massachusetts State T t.i ■' i 
cal Survey. He served as assistant '■'’'T 

to 1894, and thereafter as geologist, on the 
United States Geological Survey, and the re- 
sults of hi a investigations, dealing particularly 
with the structural and -liaiigi.uihii geology of 
the United States, are published in various bul- 
letins and reports of the Geological Survey. 

KEITH, Arthur ( ?- ) A British an- 
atomist and ‘ ’ He was educated 

at Aberdeen I ■ University College, 

London, and at Leipzig At the Royal College 
of Surgeons he became museum conservator and 
Hunterian professor. In 1899-1902 he was sec- 
retary of the Anatomical Society of Great Brit- 
ain, in 1912-13 was president of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, and in 1913 was made 
a fellow of the Royal Society. His most valu- 
able anatomical work was on the structure and 
functions of the heart. He was assistant editor 
of Treves’s Surgical and Applied Anatomy, editM 
Hughes’s Piactical Anatomy (1902), and pub- 
lished Introduction to the Study of Anthropoid 
Apes (1896), Human Embryology and Mor- 
phology (1901), Ancient Types of Man (1911), 
and Man : A History of the Human Body 
(1912). 

KEITH, Benjamin Franklin (’-1914). An 
American theatrical manager, born at Hillsboro 
Bridge, N. H. Until 1885 he was proprietor of 
a circus. He then became part owner of the 
Gaiety Theatre in Boston, where he initiated 
the continuous-performance theatre. In 1906, 
with F. P. Proctor, he formed the Keith and 
Proctor Amusement Company, which soon con- 
trolled many vaudeville theatres throughout the 
United States. He also became president of the 
United Booking Office of America 

KEITH, George (c.1639-1716). A Ohurdh 
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of England divine and early missionary in Amer- 
ica. He was born near Aberdeen, at whose uni- 
versity he was educated for the Presbyterian 
ministry. About 1662, however, he adopted 
Quaker principles and was associated with 
George Fox and Robert Barclay in public de- 
fense of them. He came to America soon after 
1684 and for some years preached and prac- 
ticed the same doctrines. Gradually ^('paiating 
from the Friends, he was denounced by W illinm 
Penn as an apostate and, after endeavoring to 
organize a body of Christian (or Baptist) 
Quakers, entered the Church of England in 1700. 
His reasons for this step were considered so 
cogent that they were chosen for the first publi- 
cation of the newly organized Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. He was a zealous 
missionary for his new creed, traveling through 
the Northern Colonies (1702-04) and baptizing 
hundreds of Quakers. He returned to England 
in 1704 and was appointed rector of Edburton 
in Sussex in the next year. He was a man of 
wide learning. In 1706 he published A Journal 
of Travels from Neir Hampshire to Catatuclc, on 
the Continent of Xorth America. He was also 
the author of a new method for calculating longi- 
tude, in Geography and Navigation Completed 
(1709) Consult R. Jones, The Quakers in the 
American Colonies (New York, 1911). 

KEITH, George Keith-Elphinstone, Vis- 
count (1746-1823). A British admiral. The 
fifth son of the tenth Lord Elphinstone, he was 
born at Elphinstone, Scotland, Jan. 7, 1746. 
He entered the navy in his boyhood and served in 
the East Indies, China, and other parts of the 
world. He commanded the frigate Perseus at 
the battle of Bunker Hill in 1775, in the action 
at Fort Mifflin on the Delaware in 1777, and 
served on shore in 1780 at the reduction of 
Charleston, being actively employed in the in- 
tervals in mteicepting American blockade run- 
ners and privateers Within the decade of peace 
from 1783 to 1793 he sat in Parliament, first for 
Dumbarton and later for Stirlingshire. He 
served m the Mediterranean squadron under 
Lord Hood at Toulon in 1793, was made a rear 
admiral in 1794, and in the following year was 
sent to Opel ate against the Dutch colonies. In 
this expedition be was successful, taking posses- 
sion of Cape Colony, Ceylon, Cochin, Malacca, 
and the Molucca Islands and finally, in August, 
1796, I jipi isr If.' I he Dutch squadron of West 
Africa. Im t'le-i exploits he was elevated to 
the Irish 1 • as Baron Keith of Stonehaven 
Marischal li- !''"n he cooperated with the Aus- 
trians in the capture of Genoa. From 1803 to 
1807 he was commander in chief in the North 
Sea and in 1815 commanded the Channel fleet 
which pi evented the escape of Napoleon I and 
led to his subsequent surrender to Captain Mait- 
land of the Bellerophon. In 1814 he was created 
Viscount Keith of the peerage of the United 
Kingdom. He died March 10, 1823, at Tully- 
allan, Perthshire, Scotland. Consult Allardyce, 
Memoir of the Honhle O. K. Elphinstone, K,B., 
Viscount Keith (London, 1882). 

KEITH, James (1696-1758). A Scottish 
general, best known as Marshal Keith. The 
second son of William, ninth Earl Marischal of 
Scotland, and Lady Mary Drummond, daughter 
of the Earl of Perth, he was born at the castle 
of Inverugie in Aberdeenshire on June 14, 1696, 
and educated for the legal profession at Edin- 
burgh University. Having subsequently decided 
to pursue a military career, he and his elder 


brother George, Earl Marischal, took part, on 
the side of the house of Stuart, in the insurrec- 
tion of 1715 and after its suppression were at- 
tainted (See Keith, the house of.) Having 
effected his escape, Keith remained in France 
for some years, improving his knowledge of the 
military profession and w'aiting for an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining service. In 1719, with his 
brother and other Scottish noblemen, he sailed 
on board the fleet which was fitted out by 
Cardinal Alberoni and the Spanish court for 
the invasion of Scotland. The Jacobites were 
defeated at Glenshiel by the royal army, under 
General Wightman, and obliged to retreat. 
Keith escaped to the Continent. He continued 
in the Spanish service, but as his expectations 
of promotion were repeatedly disappointed, in 
consequence of his firm attachment to his reli- 
gion, he applied for a recommendation to the 
Russian government, which was immediately 
given, and he received from the Czar Peter II a 
commission as major general. He distinguished 
himself in the wars with the Turks and Sw^edes, 
particularly at the siege of Oczakov and the re- 
duction of the Aland Islands, but, finding the 
Russian service in various respects di-nL'iuabb 
he entered that of Prussia in 1747 Knit* I ie<l 
erick knew his merits and gave him tin* lanU 'ii 
field marshal. From this time bis name is asso- 
ciated with that of the King of Prussia, who 
relied as much on the military genius of Keith 
as he did on the diplomatic ability of his brother 
the Earl Marischal. Keith’s talents became still 
more conspicuous upon the breaking out of the 
Seven Years’ War. He shared the doubtful for- 
tunes of the King before Prague and was pres- 
ent at the great victory of Rossbach and at tbe 
retreat from Olmiitz. When the Austrians under 
Daun, and the Prussians under their King, met 
at Hochkirch on Oct. 14, 1758, Keith command(*d 
the right wing. The Prussian army was beaten, 
and Keith, surrounded and overwhelmed by 
numbers while endeavoring to force his way at 
the bayonet point, was shot through tlie heart 
His body was iee(»gni/»d by Count Lacy, for- 
merly his scholai in tin aft of war, and w’as 
buried at Hochkirch. Keith wrote a brief but 
inter- ft .. 1 ... i-i of a memoir of his own 
life, . -"I'* i ii'j .■ the year 1714 and ending 
in 1734, which was printed in 1843 by the Spal- 
ding Club For bis military career after enter- 
ing the Prussian service, consult Carlyle, The 
Life of Frederick the Great (New York, 1858). 

KEITH, Sir William (1680-1749) A Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
The son of Sir William Keith of Ludquhairn, 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland, he was born near Peter- 
head. His youth was -j. rii i*-, -jl' ihe exiled 
Stuarts at the court of ^i iit «.■ i** jm'i He was 
appointed Surveyor-General of Customs in the 
Southern Colonies of North America and was 
Governor of Pennsylvania ( 1717-26 ) . Although 
he established some order in the government, his 
administration was in the main that of a self- 
seeking demagogue. In 1720 he succeeded to 
the baronetcy of his father, who had died insol- 
vent, and later (1728), becoming pecuniarily in- 
volved, left America to avoid his creditors. His 
subsequent reputation is that of a man intri- 
guing, treacherous, and vain. He wrote a His- 
tory of Virginia (1738) and was the author of a 
volume of miscellaneous papers that appeared 
just before his death, which took place on Nov 
18, 1749, while imprisoned for debt in the Old 
Bailey, London. 
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KEKEWICH, kSk'wTch, Robert George 
(1864-1914). An English soldier. He entered 
the army in 1874 and served in the Malay Penin- 
sula U875-76), in the Nile expedition (1884- 
85), in Suakin (1888), and in South Africa 
(1899-1902). He gain^ fame through his 126- 
day defense of Kimberley, from Oct. 16, 1899, 
to Feb. 16, 1900, when he was relieved by Gen- 
eral French. Subsequently he was wounded 
during De la Key’s fierce attack on his column 
at Moedwill (September, 1901), and in April 
of the next year he defeated Commandant Kemp 
at Roouval. During the war he was promoted 
to major general, and later he was retired. 

KEKULfi VON STRADONITZ, ka'koo-lA 
fdn shtrd'dd-nits, Friedrich August (1829-96). 
A celebrated German chemist, born at Darm- 
stadt He studied at Giessen and Paris and in 
1856 became privatdocent at Heidelberg. In 
1858 he was made professor of chemistry at 
Ghent and seven years later professor at Bonn, 
where he remained till his death. His work 
was in organic chemistry, the development of 
which during the second half of the nineteenth 
century was determined largely by the valency 
doctrine introduced by Kekufe ( See Chem- 
istry; Carbon Compounds, Valency) His 
brilliant application of the valency idea to 
benzene and its derivatives led him to the 
establishment of the constitutional formula of 
benzene, which has been the guide light of all 
subsequent investigations of this great series 
of compounds, including all the modern syn- 
thetic dyestuffs His writings include Lehrhuch 
der orgamschen Chem'ie (1861-87) and Chemie 
der Benzol denvate und der aromatiachen Suh^ 
stanzen (1867-80) His original contributions 
were published mostly in the Annalen der 
Chemie 

KEKTTLfi VON STEADONITZ, Reinhabd 

(1839-1911). A German archajologist He was 
born at Darmstadt and was educated at Erlan- 
gen, Gottingen, and Berlin. In 1873 he was 
appointed professor at Bonn and later professor 
at Berlin His works include- Hehej etne 
archuologische Ahhandlung (1867), Die Balus- 
trade des Tempels der Athena 'SAke (1869, 
1881 ) , Die ant ikon Bildwerke in Theseion 
(1869) , Die Oruppe des Kunstlers MenelcKis in 
Villa Ludomsi (1870), Veher die Entstehung 
der Cotterideale der griechischen Kunst (1877) , 
Oriechische Thonfiguren aus Tanagra (1878); 
JJeher den Kopf des Praxitelischen Hermes 
(1881), Zur Deutung und Zeitbestimmung des 
Laokoon (1883) ; Die antiken Terrakotten 
(1880-84) ; and the biography Das Leben Frie- 
drich Gottlieb Welckers (1880). He contributed 
also, to various editions of Baedeker’s GreecCy 
History of Greek Art.” 

KEOliANTAN, or Ki'lantan. A native 
state lying on the eastern side of the Malay 
Peninsula, having an area of about 5500 square 
miles Tlie state is ruled by a native Sultan 
under British protection. The chief industry is 
agriculture, rice, rubber, copra, resin, and tap- 
ioca being the principal products. There is, 
however, no little mineral wealth, and extensive 
concessions are held by British mining com- 
panies. Silk weaving, boat building, and brick- 
making are the more prominent of the indus- 
tries. The port of Kelantan is in regular steam- 
ship communication with Singapore and Siam 
and, by a railway now (1916) under construc- 
tion, will be joined to the railroad system of 
the Federated Malay States. The capital, 


Kota Bharu, has a population of about 12,000; 
while that of the state is (1912) 286,760, mainly 
Moslems. 

XELAT, k6-lttt'. A city of Baluchistan. See 
EIhelat 

KELCEY, kei'si, Herbert (Lamb) (1856- 
) . An American actor, born in London, 
England. His first appearance on the stage was 
at Brighton in Flirtation (1877), and he first 
appeared in London in Bow Bells (1880) Later 
he played important roles at Drury Lane and 
the Royalty, but in 1882 he came to the United 
States in Taken from Life at Wallack’s Theatre, 
New York. Subsequently he played in Money 
(1883-84), A Sheep m Wolfs Clothing (1884), 
and Harvest (1886). From 1887 to 1896 he 
was a member of Daniel Frohman’s company at 
the Lyceum, starred with Effie Shannon in 
The Moth and the Flame (1898), and later 
played in The Daughters of Men (1906), 
Widowers^ Houses (1907), The Lady from 
Oklahoma (1911), and Years of Discretion 
(1912). 

kEler-bEla, kA'ler-ba'la ( Albert von 
K6ler) (1820-82) An Austrian violinist and 
composer He was born at Bartfeld in Hungary 
and was a pupil of Sechter at Vienna, where he 
was at the same time a member of the orchestra 
of the Theater an der Wi(‘n. In 1854 he was 
appointed leader of Gungl’s celebrated band at 
Berlin and the next year succeeded Lanner at 
Vienna. From 1856 to 1863 he was kapell- 

meister of an infantry regiment in the Vienna 
garrison. He moved to Wiesbaden in 1867, 
where he was the conductor of the Kur Orches- 
tra, which post he resigned because of ill health 
in 1873 He composed much popular dance 

music, violin solos, and orchestral music gen- 
erally His overtures and compositions for 
small orchestra are still pojiular 

KELETI, k6l'6-t6, Gustav Friedrich (1834- 
1902) An Hungarian landscape painter and 
writer on art, born at Pressburg. He first * 

studied law at Pest and Vienna and became a 
tutor in the family of Baron Ebtvbs, before 

taking up painting at the Mnnich Academy 
under Fischbach, Voltz, and Schleich He de- 
veloped an independent style in tlie spirit of 
romanticism. Several of his landscapes are in 
the National Museum at Budapest. By his 
waitings he contributed much towards the eleva- 
tion of art criticism in Hungary, and under his 
direction were established in 1871 the Royal 
Hungarian School of Drawing and in 1880 the 
School of Industrial Art, of which he became 
the superintendent He was elected a member 
of the Hungarian Academy in 1874. 

KEXi^IiAR, Harry (1849— ). An Ameri- 

can prestidigitator, born at Erie, Pa. He as- 
sisted the “Fakir of Ava,” magician; later was 
business manager of Davenport Brothers, spirit 
mediums, and with other entertainers traveled 
in Mexico, South America, Africa, and Oriental 
countries. After 1884 he appeared in thb lead- 
ing American cities. Perhaps the best-known 
illusionist of his time, he published A Magi- 
cian^ s Tour up and down> and round about the 
Earth (1886) and KellaFs Variety Entertain- 
ments ( 1901 ) . 

KELLE, kme, Johann (1829-1909). A Ger- 
man philologist, born at R«L^"-:.!irg and edu- 
cated at Munich. From 1*^57 I **99 he was 

professor of the German language and litera- 
ture in the University of Prague. His work on 
Otfrid includes: Otfrids von Weissenburg Evan- 
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g^itknhuch (1856); Die Forinm und LautUhre 
der Spr^che Otfridg (1869) ; Chriati Leben und 
Lehre, heaungen von Otfrid: Aua dem Althooh- 
deutachen uheraetzt (1870) ; Qloaaar m Qtfnda 
Evangehenhuch (1879-81). His work on Not- 
ker is no less important; in aeneral it aims to 
prove that the writings bearing his name are 
not by a school or group of translators^ but by 
Notker alone, and includes: Verhum und Nomen 
in Notkere Boethius (1885); Die Sankt Galler 
deutachen Bchriften und N other Laheo (1888); 
Untersuchungen zur Veberheferungy Vcheraet- 
zung^ Grammatik der Paalmcn Notices a (1889). 
Among his other works the following should 
be inonriuiud. Die Jeauitengymnaaien in Oeater- 
reiok I 1878;; Vergletchcnde Grammatik der 
germaniachen Sprachen, vol. i (1863), Ge- 
achichte der deutachen Litteratur von der altea- 
ten Zeit Its zum 13. Jahrhnndert (1892); 
Ueher die Quelle von Ezzoa Geaang von den 
Wundem Chriati (1893); and his Speculum 
Eodeaice (1858). 

KELLEB, kM'l^r, Adelbert von (1812-83). 
A German philologist, born at Plcidelaheim and 
educated under Uhland at Tdbingen, where, 
after study at Paris, he became privatdocent 
and assistant librarian (1835). After travels 
in Italy and research in Italian libraries, he 
was professor and librarian at Tubingen until 
1860, when he became president of the Lit- 
terarische Verein in Stuttgart In this office 
much of his work as editor of German works 
was done, while his work in Romance belongs 
to the earlier period. He wrote* Li romans 
dea sept sages (1836); Altfranzbaische Bagen 
(last ed., 1876) , a complete edition of Cervantes 
(1838-42), Romancero del Cid (1840); Zwei 
Fabliaux (1840) ; Diokletiana Lehen (1841) ; 
Li romans dou chevalier au leon (1841); Gcata 
Romanorum (1842); with Rapp, a translation 
of Shakespeare (1843-46); Rdmvart (1844); 
Altdeutache Gedichte (1846); AHe gute 
Sohwhnke (last ed., 1846) ; Lieder Heinrichs 
von Wurttemherg (1849) ; Lieder Guillema von 
Burgunden (1849); Meister Altsxverta Werke 
(1850) ; Italienischer NovelJenschatz (1851-52) ; 
Faatnachtsspieie aua dem funfzehnten Jahrhun- 
dert (1853-58); Ayrera Dramen (1864-65), 
Das deutsche Heldenbuch (1867); Hans Sacha 
(1870-81 ), TUngera Facetice (1875); Uhland 
ala Dramatiker^ mit Benutzung semes hand- 
achriftUchen Nachlaasea dargeatellt (1877) ; Das 
N ihelungcnhed nach der Piariatenhandschrift 
(1880) ; Verzeichnts altdcutscher Handachrifien 
(ed. by Sievers, 1890). Consult Fischer, 
Nekrolog fur A. von Keller (Leipzig, 1884), 
and article in the Allgemeine deutache Bio- 
graphic, vol. xvii (lb., 1883). 

KEliLEB, Albert von (1845- ). A 

Swiss-German historical, genre, and portrait 
painter, born at Gais (Appenzell). He studied 
hilosophy and law at the University of Munich 
efore taking up painting as a pupil of Lenbach 
and afterward of Ramberg at the academy 
there. After traveling in Italy, France, Eng- 
land, and the Netherlands, he exhibited in 
Vienna (1873) "An Audience with Louis XV, 
then painted for a time groups and female 
figures in modern costume, and scenes from 
antique life, with rich architectural surround- 
ings. Roman Bath” (KUnigsberg Mu- 

seum) was followed by the masterly “Raising 
of JairuB*s Daughter'* (1886, Munich), “Em- 
press Faustina in the Temple of Juno at 
Prasneste,” "The Witch*s Sleep** (1888), “St. 


Julia on the Cross” (1892). Ameng the best 
known of his other works are “Chopin** (New 
Pinakothek, Munich), “Tlie Portrait Painter** 
(National Gallery, l^rlin), “The Happy Sis- 
ter,” “Judgment id Paris,** and. “The Cruci- 
fixion.** He is an artist of great originality 
in his delicate and subtle color as well as in his 
very modern conceptions of classic and religious 
themes and of portraiture. One of the chief 
leaders of the new Realistic school, he became 
president of the Munich Seeossion Society, 
which possesses some of his best sketches. He 
was awarded gold medals in Munich and Berlin ; 
was named professor at and honorary member 
of the Munich Academy was decorated m 1898 
with the order of the Bavarian Crown, which 
conferred upon him nobility, and received many 
other distinctions A selection of his works, in 
])hotogiu\iii(‘, was published in Munich in 1899 
Consult Rosenhagen, Albert von Keller (Biele- 
feld, 1912) 

KELLER, Arthur Ignatius (1867- ). 

A leading American illustrator and painter 
He was born in New York and studied at the 
National Academy of Design under Wilmarth 
and Ward and later in Munich under Loeffts. 
Though preeminently an illustrator, he also 
deserves an honorable place among contem- 
porary American painters for liis rcmaikable 
sketches in oil and for his water colors. In 
illustrative work he possesses a free spontaneous 
style and furnishes a conscientious yet in- 
dividual interpretation of the author. He is 
perhaps at his best m his rendeiiiig-* of the 
Colonial era and the Civil War. Among the 
books illustrated by him aie Herbert’s The First 
American^ W'lster's The T"?rg^n?o^^, Stockton’s 
Kate Bonnet, Gilbert Parker’s The Right of 
Way, Bret Harte’s Stones, Longfellow’s Hang- 
ing of the Crane, Irving’s Sleepy Hollow, and 
Dickens’s A Christmas Carol His painting 
“At Mass” was bought by the Munich Academy , 
“Lead, Kindly Light” received a gold medal at 
Philadelphia in 1899, and “Washington’s Wed- 
ding Reception** a silver medal at Paris in 
1900 He won the Evans water-color prize of 
the American Watercolor Society in 1902 and a 
gold medal at St. Louis in 1904" 

KELLER, k5'lS,r', Emile (1828-1009). A 
French politician, born at Belfort Tn 1857 he 
was elected deputy for the Haut-Rbin District 
and soon made himself prominent as a leader 
of the Roman Catholic party. He lost liis seat 
in 186.3, but was reelected in 1869. He com- 
manded a volunteer corps in the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, and as a member for Haut-Rhin again 
in 1871 he made a stirring speech against the 
cession of Alsace and Lorraine to Germany 
When the treaty was signed, he left the As- 
sembly, with other Alsatians, but was back as 
member for Belfort in 1876 and again in 1885. 
His publications include* Histoire de France 
(0th ed., 1894); IJEncy clique et lea liherUs de 
V^gliae gallicane (1860); VEncy clique et lea 
principea de 1789 (1865) ; Le g^nAral de Lamori- 
oitre (1873) . Lea congregations religieuaca en 
Fiance (1880) 

KELLER, ken^r, Ferdinand (1800-81). A 
Swiss archaeologist, born at Zurich. He studied 
theology and natural sciences at Zurich, Lau- 
sanne, and Paris In 1831 he was made an 
instructor at Zurich and secretary of the So- 
ciety for Natural Research, and in this capacity 
he published various works on naked rock soil 
and vent holes in the Alps. The discovery of 
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the sepulchral mound kt Burghiilzli led to the 
founding of an antiquarian society of which 
Keller was president for 40 years, and of a 
museum, the growth of Which was largely due 
to him. His most important discovery was the 
pile dwelling at Obermeilen, on Lake Zurich, 
in the winter of 1853-64 Besides his articles 
on this subject in the Proceedings of the Anti- 
quarian Society, he published Baunss des 
Klosters Sankt GaUen mm Jahr S20 (1844) 
and an archaeological map of eastern Switzer- 
land (1874). Consult Meyer von Knonau, 
Lehensabriss von Ferdinand Keller (Zurich, 

1882) , and Lee, Fhe Lake Duyellings of Switzer- 
land, and Other Parts of Europe, by Dr. F. 
Keller (2d ed , London, 1878) 

KELLEK, Ferdinand (1842- ). A Ger- 

man historical, genre, and portrait painter. He 
was born and educated at Karlsruhe. In 1857 
he accompanied his father and brother to Brazil, 
where he sketched diligently from nature in the 
tropical forests. He returned to Karlsruhe in 
1862, studied landscape painting under Schir- 
mer and then figure painting under Canon, 
whereupon he spent four years in Italy, mostly 
in Rome. His “Death of Philip II’* was awarded 
the first prize at the International Art Exhibi- 
tion in Rio de Janeiro Besides large composi- 
tions of Brazilian scenery, and numerous por- 
traits, he next produced ‘'Burning of Rome 
under Nero” (1873, medal Vienna Exposition) 
and became widely known through his success- 
ful design for the curtain of the New Theatre 
at Dresden (1876). Then followed "Victory of 
Margrave Ludwig Wilhelm of Baden over the 
Turks at Salankamen, 1601” (1879, Karlsruhe 
Gallery), “Hero Finding the Body of Leander” 
(1880, Vienna Academy), and later “Apotheosis 
of William the Victorious” (1888, National 
Gallery, Berlin ) . He scored a great triumph 
with a large allegorical composition, represent- 
ing the founding of Heidellierg University, in a 
“Triumphal Progress of Pallas x\thcnc before 
Elector Ruprecht” (1886, in the Aula of the 
university). In later years he devoted him- 
self chiefly to portraiture, numbering among 
his sitters the Grand Duke and Duchess of 
Baden and Emperors William I and II. He was 
appointed professor and in 1881 director of the 
School of Art in Karlsruhe and ranks among 
the chief modern colorists in Germany 

KELLER, Friedrich Ludwig von (1799- 
1860). A Swiss-German jurist, pupil of 
Savigny. He was born at Zurich, studied juris- 
prudence at Berlin and Gflttingcii (1819-22), 
and on his return home (1825) became profes- 
sor of civil law, took an active part in Swiss 
politics, and soon became head of the Liberal 
radicals of Zurich. In 1831 he was made head 
of the Swiss justiciary. From 1843 to 1847 
he was professor in the University of Halle and 
then went to Berlin as successor of Puchta He 
became a Conservative member of the Lower 
House and because of his services to the mo- 
narchical party was ennobled and called to the 
Upper House. His principal works are Uehcr 
Litiskontestation und Urieil (1827) and Der 
romisehe Zivtlprozess und die >iktionen (6th ed., 

1883) His Vorlesungen iiher die Pandekten 
was edited by Friedberg (1861) and by Lewis 
(1867). 

KELLER, OotTFRlED (1819-90). A cele- 
brated Swiss-German novelist and poet, one of 
the best modern short-story writers, remarkable 
for his blending of the humorous and the tragic, 


the realistic and the romantic. He was born in 
Zurich of poor but excellent parents His 
mother, widowed early, gave him the best edu- 
cation she could in the local schools. The boy 
studied landscape painting unsystematically 
with rather poor teachers in Zurich, wasted 
much time, and read quite widely but careleasty. 
Supported by his mother’s meagre savings, he 
continued his art studies m Munich from 1840 
to 1842, partly under the direction of Julius 
Lange, but more often independently. Illnesa, 
poverty, and small success in his chosen art 
caused his return to his native town Here he 
led an aimless life from 1842 to 1848, making 
the acquaintance of Freiligrath (q.v ), falling 
in love with Luise Rieter, writing lyrics, ana 
finally deciding that literature rather than 
painting was his proper field. He appeared as 
a lyric poet first in 1846. Assisted by a stipend 
from the Zurich department of education, he 
studied literature, history, and philosophy at 
Heidelberg during the years 1848 to 1860, com- 
ing under the influence of H. Hettner (qv.) and 
Ludwig Feuerbach (qv.). The years 1850-55 
he spent in Berlin in straitened circumstances. 
At this time he came under the influence of 
Varnhagen (qv ) and Duncker, studied the 
drama, wrote the biographical novel Der grune 
Heinrich (4 vols , first form, 1854-55; revised 
form, very different, 1879-80, 70th ed., 1912), 
some lyrics, and the first volume of his collec- 
tion of short stories, Die Leute von Seldwyla 
(vol i, 1856; vol. ii, 1874; 73d ed., 1912). 
Berlin marks a turning point in his career. 
Returning to Zurich, he was the efficient Secre- 
tary of the canton from 1861 to 1876, hut pro- 
duced only a few Novellen His second success- 
ful literary period extends from 1876, when he 
retired from office, to his death in 1890. Der 
gnlne Heinrich, really a series of short stories, 
has many faults as a novel and was not well 
received. When Keller did not attempt "fhe 
novel, but confined himself to the short story 
proper, he excelled. He was at his best in cer- 
tain of the Novellen, which depict with wonder- 
ful insight and charming humor contempora' 
neous Swiss village life. Besides the works 
above mentioned, the most important are; 
Sieben Legenden (1872; 60th ed , 1912), Zu- 
Hcher Novellen (1878; 72d ed , 1912); Das 
Sinngedicht (1882; 60th ed , 1912) — all collec- 
tions of Novellen, the best known of which are 
Pankraz der SchmoUer, Dw drei gerechten Kam- 
macher, Romeo und Julie auf dem Dorfe, Das 
Fahnlein der siehen Aufreohten, Kleider machen 
Leute and Dietegen; Gesammelte Oedichte 
(1883); Martm Salander (1886), a novel. 

Bibliography. Otto Brahm, Gottfried Kel- 
ler; ein literarischer Essay (Berlin, 1883) ; 
J Baechtold, Gottfried Kellers Lehen, seine 
Brief c und Tagebucher (2d ed., ib., 1897); id., 
Gottfried Keller — BibHographie (ib., 1897); 

F Baldensperger, Gottfried Keller, sa vie et ses 
oeuvres (Paris, 1899) ; F. Leppmann, Gottfried 
Kellers Grilner Heinrich (Berlin, 1902) ; Rudolf 
FUrst, Gottfried Kellers Martin Salander (Leip- 
zig, 1903) ; Georg Leyh, Studwn zur Teohnik 
der Erzdhlung in den Novellen Gottfried Kellers 
( Ausbach, 1903 ) ; Max Preitz, “Gottfried Kel- 
ler^s dramatische Bestrebungen,” in Beitrdge 
zur deutschen Literaturwissenschaft, No. 12 
( Marburg, 1909 ) ; O. F. R. Loehrke, Die kuenst- 
lerische Bedeutimg des Fremdwortes bet Gott- 
fried Keller (Greifswald, 1911); Agnes Wald- 
hauseh, “Die Technik der RahmenerzShlung bet 
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Gottfried Keller/' in hiteraturhistorische Oe- 
sellschaft zu Bonn, vol. ii ( N. s., Berlin, 
1911). 

Kl^LEB, Helen Adams (1880- ). An 

American writer and lecturer, blind and deaf 
from infancy. She was born in Tuscumbia, 
Ala., descended on her father’s side from Alex- 
ander Spottswood, a Colonial Governor of Vir- 
ginia, and connected with the Lees and other 
old Southern families, and through her mother 
related to the New England families of Adams, 
Uale, and Everett. When she was 19 months 
old, she was attacked by scarlet fever, which 
left her without the senses of sight and hearing. 
Until her eighth year no serious attempt was 
made to educate her. She then was placed 
under the care of Mias Anne M. Sullivan (Mrs. 
John A. Macy), who had received her training 
at the Perkins Institution in Boston, and who 
remained with Miss Keller indefinitely as com- 
panion and teacher Miss Keller’s progress was 
remarkable When she had learned to read and 
write and to use the finger alphabet, she deter- 
mined that she would learn to speak. Under 
the instruction of Miss Sarah Fuller, of the 
Horace Mann School, New York, in less than a 
month she was able to talk io'-l’ij bU \ii< r 
studying for some years at th f 11 

School and at the Cambridge School, she entered 
Kadcliffe College in 1900 and graduated in 
1904. After her graduation she served on the 
Massachusetts Commission for tlio Blind and 
on the committees of various societies for the 
blind.' She became widely known as a lecturer 
and writer on her own experiences and on the 
possibilities of a rich intellectual life for the 
deaf and blind. Her writings include, besides 
an autobiography: Optimism (1903), The 
World I Live in fl908) ; The Song of the Stone 
Wall (1910), Out of the Dark (1913) Most 
of these have appeared in German translations. 
Consult . H A Keller, Story of my Life, with 
her letters, 1887-1901, and a supplementary 
account of her education (New York, 1903) ; 
John Hitz, “Helen Keller,” in the American 
Anthropologist, vol. viii (n. s, Lancaster, Pa., 
1906) ; Gerard Harry, Man's Miracle: The Story 
of Helen Keller and her European Sisters, trans- 
lated from the Frencli (New York, 1913). 
The (rirl ttho Found the Bluebird (ib., 1914), 
by Georgette Leblanc (Madame Maeterlinck), 
was written after a visit to Miss Keller. 

KELLEB, Otto (1838- ). A German 

classical scholar, boi n at Tiibingen and edu- 
cated at the universities of Tiibingen and Bonn. 
He was professor at Freiburg (1872-76), at 
Graz (1876-81), and afterward at Prague until 
1909, when he retired His most important 
work was in collaboration with A T. Holder, 
an edition of the text of Horace, Horatii Opera 
Rec. Keller et Holder (1864-70; vol. i, 2d ed., 
1899), which is the chief critical edition of 
Horace. On this subject he also published 
Epilegomena zu Horaz (3 vols., Leipzig, 1879- 
80). Important, too, for the study of Horace 
is his Pseudoacronis Scholia in Horatium Ve- 
tusHorat ^^ 0 . (2 vols., ib., 1902-04). Besides 
these, he made many contributions to learning, 
among which the most important are: Tiere des 
hlassischen Altertums in kulturgeschichthcher 
Beziehung (Innsbruck, 1887); Tier- und Pflan^ 
zenhilder auf Milnzen und Qemmen (1889) ; 
Lateimsche Volksetymologie (1891); Lateini- 
sche Ktymoloffien (1893) ; Grammatische Auf- 
adtze (1893), KulturgeaohiohtUches aua der 


Tier welt (1904) ; Die a/ntike Tierwelt, vols. i, 11 
(1909, 1914). 

KBl/LEBMAN, William Ashbbook (1860- 
1908). An American botanist, born at Ashville, 
Ohio. He graduated at Cornell (1874) and re- 
ceived his Ph.D. at Zurich (1881). For five 
years he was natural-science master in the State 
Normal School of Wisconsin, then professor of 
botany and zoology in the Agricultural College 
of Kansas, as well as State botanist there; and 
he wrote a pamphlet .upon the flora of Kansas. 
From 189J until his death he was professor of 
botany in Ohio State University, which pub- 
lished his Catalogue of Ohio Plants (1899), the 
fourth it had issued, with a supplement the 
following year, and also The Non-Indigenous 
Flora of Ohio (1900), which he prepared with 
the assistance of his wife He founded the 
Journal of Mycology in 1885 

KELLEBMANN, kgr^r’man', FBANgois 
CiiRisTOPHE, Duke of Valmy (1735-1820). A 
French general, born near Rotlienburg, Bavaria 
In 1752 he entered the French army, served 
through the Seven Years’ War and in the Polish 
expedition of 1771, and had risen to the rank 
of a mar4chal de camp before the Revolution 
broke out. He warmly espoused its cause in 
1788, and in 1792 he received the command of 
the Army of the Centre. Acting with Du- 
mouriez, Kellermann repelled the Duke of 
Brunswick and delivered Franco, in the famous 
cannonade of Valmy (Sept. 20, 1792). He then 
commanded the Army of the Alps, but on allega- 
tion of treason against tlie Republic he was 
imprisoned for a year and only liberated by the 
fall of Robespierre. He afterward rendered im- 
portant services in Italy, and was created mar- 
shal of France in 1804 and Duke of Valmy in 
1809. After 1812 he commanded the reserves in 
Germany. In 1814 he voted for the deposition 
of Napoleon and at the Restoration attached 
himself to the Bourbons. He was created a 
peer in 1814 and in his subsequent political 
activity voted with the Liberals. He died 
Sept 12, 1820 Consult J G P de Sales, 
Fragments historiques sur M le mar4chal de 
Kellermann ( Paris, 1807 ) , and De Bolidoux, Es- 
quisse de la carrilTe militaire de F 0. Keller- 
mann (ib., 1817). 

KELLEBMANN, FKANgois Etienne, Duke 
OF Valmy (1770-1835). A French general. He 
was the son of Gen. Frangois Christophe Kel- 
lermann (q.v.) and was born at Metz, Aug. 4, 
1770. He entered the army at an early age, 
being attached to the army of the First Consul. 
In 1796 he was Napoleon’s adjutant general in 
Italy, and in 1797 was made brigadier general. 
At Marengo (q.v ) in 1800 he decided the day 
by a charge of heavy cavalry and was made a 
general of division shortly afterward. He again 
di-iiFigm-h»‘(l himself at Austerlitz (1805) and 
iiTt«i hot took part in the Peninsular cam- 
paigns On Napoleon’s return from Elba in 
1815, he was in command of the royal troops 
sent to oppose him, but ended by offering his 
services to the Emperor. At the battle of 
Waterloo he distinguished himself by a bril- 
liant and successful cavalry charge against the 
English, which would probably have changed 
the result of the battle but for the lack of 
forces to support the move. He was one of the 
most distinguished cavalry leaders of the First 
Empire, although his merits were not always 
recognized during his lifetime He sat in the 
Chamber of Peers after the death of his father, 
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whose liberal opinions he shared. At his death, 
which took place «Tune 2, 1835, he left a collec- 
tion of memoirs which, though never published, 
have been used by his son, Frangois Christophe 
Edouard (1802->-68), in his Htstoire de la cam- 
pagne de 1800 (Paris, 1864) 

KEL'LEY, Benjamin Franklin (1807-91). 
An American soldier, born in New Hampton, 
N. J. At the age of 19 he went to Wheeling, 
Va. Upon the outbreak of the Civil War he 
enlisted the First West Virginia Regiment for 
the Federals and was made its colonel His 
first service was at Philippi, wheie he captured 
the Confederate camp equipage and was himself 
badly wounded. He was made brigadier general 
of volunteers in 1861, was victorious at Romney 
and Blue’s Gap, and afterward commanded a 
division of 10,000 men in the Department of 
Harper’s Ferry. In 1862 he was serving under 
General Fremont, and the following year he 
was in command of the West Virginia Depart- 
ment and pursued General Lee, while in 1864 
he checked the enemy at (’umberland, Md., New 
Creek and Morelield, Va. He was brevetted 
nia]or general of volunteeis in 1864 and after 
the peace was appointed internal-revenue col- 
lector and in 1873 examiner of pensions 

KELLEY, Edgar Stillman (1857- ). 

An American composer, born at Sparta, Wis 
He studied with Meiriain, Claieiiee Eddy, and 
Ledochowski in Chicago (1874-76) and after- 
ward at Stuttgait with Seifriz, KrUg(‘r, Speidel, 
and Finck, the celebrated •, -j graduating 
from the conservatory in I p .n his leturn 

he held seveial Church appointments and for 
a short period conducted a comic opera Later 
he taught in San Francisco, where he became 
musical ciitic of the San Francisco Examiner. 
In 1896 he settled in N(‘w York, teaching in the 
New York College of Music and lecturing for 
the extension department of New York Univer- 
sity in 1001-02 He contributed to leading 
musical journals and From 1906 

to 1012 he lived in Ih 1 1 ii W ii he returned 
to the United States, he became professor of 
music at the Western Collegi* for Women in 
Columbus, Ohio, and professor of composition 
at the Cincinnati Conseivatorv of Music He 
became a member of the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters IIis works include a comic 
opera, Puritama ; two symplionies, an orches- 
tral suite, Aladdin (on Chinese themes) ; a 
piano quartet, a string quartet, incidental 
music to Ben Bur. Prometheus Bound, Mac- 
heth; songs, piano pieces As an author, he 
attracted attention through his book Chopin 
the Composer (1013), a scholarly analysis of 
the master’s works. 

KELLEY, Florence (1859- ). An 

American social worker She was born in 
Philadelphia, a daughter of William Darrah 
Kelley, and graduated from Cornell Univer- 
sity in 1882 and from the law department of 
Northwestern University in 1894 She married, 
but divorci'd her Imsband, and was afterward 
known as Mrs Kelley. She served as State 
inspector of factories in Illinois in 1893-97, 
was American editor of tht* Archiv fur Boziale- 
geaetzgehung in 1807-98, and after 1899 held 
the general secretaryship of the National 
Consumers’ League. She translated Frederick 
Engel’s Condition of the Working Class in Eng- 
land, e'dited Edmond Kelly’s Twentieth Century 
Socialism (1910), and is author of Some Ethi- 
cal Gains through Legislation (1005), The Fate 


of Felix Brand (1913), Modern Industry in 
Relation to the Family (1914). 

KELLEY, William Darrah (1814-90). An 
American politician, born in Philadelphia. 
Orphaned young, he was apprenticed first to a 
printer, and then to a jeweler in Boston, where 
from 1835 to 1840 he was engaged in business 
for himself. He returned to Philadelphia in 

1840, studied law, was admitted to the bar in 

1841, was elected prosecutor for the city of 
Philadelphia in 1845, and from 1846 to 1866 
was judge of the Philadelphia Court of Common 
Pleas. Though he had been for years a Demo- 
crat and free trader, he joined the Republican 
party in 1856 and in 1860 was sent as a dele- 
gate to the Chicago Convention which nominated 
Lincoln. In the same year he was elected to 
Congress, where he soon became conspicuous as 
an advocate of protection and the abolition of 
slavery and as an opponent of the demonetiza- 
tion of silver He served in Congress until his 
death. For many years, as the oldest member 
in consecutive service, he was called the Father 
of the House, and by his enthusiastic and per- 
sistent championship of the Pennsylvania pig" 
iron interests he earned the sobriquet of Pig- 
Iron Kelley He was a voluminous writer and, 
in addition to numerous political addresses, 
published Reasons for A bandoninq the Theory 
of Free Trade and Adopting the Principle of 
Protection to American Industry (1872), Let- 
ters on Industrial and Financial Questions 
(1872), Letters from Europe (1880), The Old 
and the Kcic South (1887) 

KELLEY, William Valentine (1843- ). 

An American Methodist Episcopal clergyman 
and editor, born at Plainfield, N. d He grad- 
uated from Wesleyan University in 1865 and 
entered the ministry in 1867 After serving 
several important pastorates he was elected 
editor of the Methodist Review of New York in 
1893. He was a member of the general con- 
ferences of 1806, 1900, 1004, 1008, and 1912; 
became vice president of the board of missions 
of his church, and wrote* The Ripening Ex- 
perience of Life and Other Essays (1907); 
Doun the Road and Other Essays (1911) ; The 
Illumined Face (1911), Glimpses of the Soul 
of Gilder ( 1011 ) . 

KELLGBEN, ky^Pgran, Johan Henrik 
(1751-95) A Swedish lyric poet, born at 
Floby Prestgtiid, West Gothland He was edu- 
cated at Skara and at the Abo University, 
where he became a privatdocent in 1774. He 
afterward taught privately in a noble family at 
Stockholm, where he met Gu^tavus III, and by 
1778 he had begun to write for the Stock- 
holmsposten. of which he afterward became 
joint edib^r. Ills keen critiques and his poems, 
inspired by the prevailing French aestheticism, 
attracted the attention of this King, who made 
Kellgren his librarian and private secretary 
and in 1786 nominated him to the Swedish 
Academy. Kellgren’s satirical humor is dis- 
played in his original poems, Mina lojen (My 
Jests) and Ljusets fiender (The Enemies of 
Light), while he excelled all his Swedish pred- 
ecessors in such lyrics as Nya skapelsen (The 
New Creation) (1790), Sigvart och Uilma, and 
Till Kristina (1792). His Samlade skrifter 
(collected works) were published in three vol- 
umes (1796). The influence of the French 
Revolution, drawing him away from his earlier 
models, is apparent in his patriotic song Kantat 
den 1 januari 1789. 
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' KSL^ICOTT, WiLLiAK Eeskine (1878- 
). An American biologist. Born at Buf* 
falo, N. Y., he graduated from Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1898 and studied at Columbia Uni- 
versity (PhD., 1904), where he taught zoblogy 
(Barnard College) from 1901 to 1906 In the 
latter year he became professor of biology at 
Goucher College, Baltimore, and in 1908 a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff at the Marine Biologi- 
cal Laboratory, Woods Hole, Mass. His in- 
vestigatioDS deal largely with veitebrate mor- 
phology and embryology, and his publications 
include: Social Direction of Human Evolution 
(1911); Tea^t-Book of General Embryology 
(1913); Outlines of Chordate Development 
(1913). 

KELL'ITEB, Max (1861- ). An Amer- 

ican Semitic scholar, born at Detroit, Mich. 
TT<‘ giadiifitvd from Hobart College in 1881 and 
from Harvard University (A.B ) and the Cam- 
bridge Theological School in 1885. At the 
latter institution he was instructor in Hebrew 
(1887-91), assistant professor (1891-98) and 
professor (1898-1907) of Old Testament lan- 
guage, and professor of the literature and in- 
terpretation of the Old Testament after 1907. 
His writings include* The Prophecies of Jsaiah 
(1895) ; The Standard Inscription of Asshurna- 
snirpal (1895) ; 7^he Assyrian Monuments III us- 
trating the Sermons of Isaiah (1900) ; An Out' 
line Study on the History of the Hebrews 
(1901), An Outline Study on the Old Testa- 
ment Literature and Religion (1902). 

KEL'LOGG, Clara Louise ( 1842-1916) . An 
American dramatic soprano, a daughter of 
George Kellogg, born at Sumterville, S C She 
was educated in New York, where she made her 
d4but in 1861. Her principal American tours 
took place between 1868 and 1872, after which 
she filled an engagement in London, sang in 
Italian opera in the United States, and in 1874 
organized her own opera company in English, 
for which she practically made her own transla- 
tions and adaptations of libretti, was her own 
stage manager and chorus master, and on occa- 
sion the vocal and dramatic instructor of her 
principals. She had a wide repertoire and was 
a thorough mistress of her art She married 
Carl Strakosch in 1887 and soon afterward re- 
tired from the stage. In 1913 she published her 
memoirs under the title Memoirs of an Amen- 
oan Primadonna (New York) 

KELLOGG, Frank Billings (1856- ). 

An American lawyer. He was born at Potsdam, 
N. Y., but removed to Minnesota in 1865 and 
there received a common-school education. Ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1877, he served as city 
attorney of Rochester, Minn , for three years, 
and as county attorney of Olmstead County for 
live years Moving to St. Paul in 1887, he 
formed a partnership with Senator C. K. Davis 
and C. A. Severance and became general counsel 
for various railroad and mininL' (ompanies. He 
was special counsel for t'e- I'nitod States in 
eases against the paper and Standard Oil trusts 
and in the suit of the government to prevent 
the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific merger, 
and for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the investigation of the Harnman railroads. 
In 1912 he was elected president of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. 

KELLOGG, George (1812-80). An Ameri- 
can inventor. He was born at New Hartford, 
Oonn., graduated at Wesleyan in 1837, and froth 
1838 to 1841 was principal of an academy at 


Sumterville, 8. C. He was fot some time a 
manufacturer in Birmingham, Conn., and was 
in the United States revenue service from 1863 
to 1866. He established factories in England, 
Was a pateiit expert, and patented a machine 
for making jack chains (1844), a dovetailing 
machine (1849), a type-distributing machine 
(1852), and iraprovea surgical instruments 
(1853). He was the father of Clara Louise 
Kellogg. 

KELLOGG, John Harvey (1852- ). An 

American ^ ■ - 'i at Tyrone, Mich He 

studied at ■■ " 'u State Normal School, 

graduated irom Bellevue Hospital Medical Col- 
lege in 1875, and thereafter practiced at Battle 
Creek, Mich., where he became superintendent 
of the Battle Creek Sanitarium in 1876 He 
invented several medical and surgical instru- 
ments and experimented with processes to im- 
prove cereal foods He founded and became 
president of the American Medical Missionary 
College. Besides papers and articles, he wrote. 
The Art of Massage (1895), Rational Hydro- 
therapy (1901, 4th rev ed , 1910); The Home 
Book of Modern Medicine (1906) , The Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, History, Organization, Meth- 
ods (1908, 1913); Life, its Mysteries and 

Miracles (1910), Neurasthenia, or Nervous 
Exhaustion (1914). 

KELLOGG, Martin (1828-1903). An Amer- 
ican classical scholar and educator, born at 
Vernon, Conn He graduated at Yale m 1850. 
After 10 years of service in the College of Cali- 
fornia, in 1860 he became professor of Latin 
and Greek in the university of that State In 
1876 he was transferred to the chair of Latin 
language and literature, and from 1890 to 1899 
he was president of the university His admin- 
istrative policy resulted in an important growth 
in the institution He edited Ais Oratona, 
Selections from Cicero and Quintilian (1872) 
and The Brutus of Cicero (1889) 

KELLOGG, Paul Underwood (1879- ). 

An American social worker and editor, born 
at Kalamazoo, Mich He was a reporter on, 
and city editor of, the Kalamazoo Daily Tele- 
graph between 1898 and 1901, took special 
courses at Columbia University in 1901-06 and 
at the New York School of Philanthropy in 
1902, and after 1902 was editor of the Survey 
magazine (formerly Charities and the Com- 
mons) This periodical became widely known 
under his editorship for its accurate and judi- 
cial reports upon social and labor conditions 
in various parts of the United States. In 1907- 
08 he directed the Pittsburgh Survey, whose 
findings he edited in six volumes for the Russell 
Sage Foundation H(‘ was a member of the 
board of directors of the New York City Com- 
mission on Congestion of Population and in 
1910 chairman of the Commission on Occupa- 
tional Standards of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction Amherst gave him 
an honorary AM. in 1911 

KELLOGG, Samuel Henry (1839-99). An 
American scholar and missionary, born at West- 
hampton on Long Island. Graduating from 
Princeton University in 1861, and three years 
later from Princeton Theological Seminary, he 
went to India as a Presbyterian missionary in 
1865 and remained there 11 years. During this 
time he studied Hindu dialects and taught 
theology at Allahabad Upon his leturn to the 
United States he became the pastor of a Pitts- 
burgh church, then professor in the Western 
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Theological Seminary^ and in 1886 pastor of 
8t. James’s Square Presbyterian Church in 
Toronto. After six years he returned to India, 
where he was occupied mainly with the work of 
translating the Bible into Hindi. His works 
include: A Qrammar of the Hindi Language 
and Dialects (1876, 1892); The Jews, or Pre- 
diction and Fulfillment (1883) ; The Light of 
Asia and the Light of the World (1885) , From 
Death to Resurrection ( 1 885 ) ; The Genesis and 
Growth of Religion (1892). 

KELIiOGG, Vernon Lyman (1867- ). 

An American entomologist, born at Emporia, 
Kans. After graduating in 1889 from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, he studied at Cornell and 
abroad at Leipzig and Pans. He was assistant 
and associate professor of entomology at the 
University of Kansas from 1890 to 1894 and 
thereafter professor of entomology and lecturer 
in bionomics at Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. His publications include Elements of 
Insect Anatomy (1889), with J. H Comstock; 
Common Injurious Insects of Kansas (1892); 
Elementary Zoology (1901, 2d ed , 1902) , First 
Lessons in Zoology (1903); American Insects 
(1905; 2d ed., 1908) , Darwinism Today (1907) ; 
Insect Stories (1908), 7^he Animals and Man 
(1911); Beyond War (1912), and, with David 
Starr Jordan, Animal Life (1900), Evolution 
and Animal Life (1907), and Scientific Aspects 
of Luther Burhank^s Work (1909). 

KELLOGG, William Pitt (1831- ) 

An American soldier and politician, born at 
Orwell, yt He studied at the Norwich Mili- 
tary Institute and in 1848 removed to Illinois, 
where four years later he was admitted to the 
bar. In 1861 President Lincoln appointed him 
Chief Justice of Nebraska, but soon afterward, 
being granted a leave of absence, he raised the 
Seventh Illinois Cavalry and fought in the 
Civil War as its colonel He was promoted to 
the rank of brigadier general for his services 
in the army under Pope in Missouri and for 
the ability with which he commanded General 
Granger’s cavalry during the Corinth campaign, 
but in 1863 he was compelled by ill health to 
resign from the service Consistently Republi- 
can in politics, he was collector of the port of 
New Orleans in 1865-68, United States Senator 
in 1868-72, Governor of Louisiana in 1873-77, 
and a member of Congress in 1 883-85 To 
every Republican National Convention from 
1860 to 1896 he was a delegate. 

KEL^L(>B, Frances Alice (1873- ). 

An American sociologist, born at Columbus, 
Ohio. She graduated from the Cornell Law 
School in 1897 and studied at the University 
of Chicago and at the New York Summer 
School of Philanthropy ; was secretary and treas- 
urer of the New York State Immigration Com- 
mission in 1909 and chief investigator for the 
Bureau of Industries and Immigration of New 
York State in 1910—13; and became managing 
director of the North American Civic League 
for Immigrants and a member of the Progres- 
sive National Committee She is author of 
Ewperimental Sociology (1902); Out of Work 
(1904); Education of Women hy Athletics 
(1909) ; Out of Work (1915). 

KELLOW SAEETY POWDEB. See Ex- 
plosives. 

K ELLS . A market town of County Meath, 
Leinster, Ireland, on the Blackwater, 9% miles 
iiorthwest of Navan, famous for its historical 
associations (Mapi Ireland, £ 4). The town 
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originated in a monastery founded in the middle 
of the sixth century by St Columba, in whi(^ 
the Columban community of Iona found a 
refuge when that island was devastated by the 
Norsemen between 802 and 815. The renowned 
sixth or seventh eentuiy Book of KellSj a beau- 
tifully executed manuscript copy of the Gospels, 
is preserved in Trinity College, Dublin, and a 
fine tenth -century crosier is in the British 
Museum. The chief existing antiquities are St. 
Columba’s oratory, several ancient sculptured 
crosses, and a round tower of the twelfth cen- 
tury Pop., 1901, 2428; 1911, 2395. 

KELLY, Edmond (1841-1909). An Ameri- 
can lawyer and Socialist. He graduated from 
Columbia College in 1870, was admitted to the 
bar, and later studied at Cambridge University. 
He opened a law office in Paris, where he became 
known as an authority on international mar- 
riages and where he served also as counsel to 
the American Legation. Returning to New 
York in 1890, he was active in municipal re- 
form, founded the City Club, and had much 
to do with the election of Mayor Strong. His 
effort to organize workingmen into good-govern- 
ment clubs did not succeed, and he returned to 
his law practice in France There he was coun- 
sel of Princess de Sagan (Anna Gould) in the 
divorce suit against her husband, Count Boni 
de Castellano Again in the United States in 
1905, he partieijiated actively in Socialistic 
propaganda and made special ‘in\ ■ -1 iyjit ion* of 
the tramp problem His writini'- •nclinl(* hio- 
lution and Effort and their Relation to Religion 
and Politics (1895; 2d ed., 1898) ; Government, 
or Human Evolution (2 vols , 1900-01); The 
Unemployahlrs (1907), Twentieth Century So- 
cialism (1910). 

KELLY, Howard Atwood (1858- ). A 

di'i !■ I d American gynseeologist, born at 
( \ J., and educated at tne University 

of Pennsylvania, where he graduated B.A in 
1877 and M D in 1882, and where he was asso- 
ciate professor of obstetrics in 1888-89 While 
in Philadelphia, he founded Kensington Hospi- 
tal He was professor of gynspcology and 
obstetrics at Johns Hopkins University from 
1889 to 1899 and after the latter year — when 
he became also gynaecological surgeon in Johns 
Hopkins Hospital — of gynaecology alone. High 
attairiments in his special field brought Dr 
Kelly many honors — he received the degree of 
LLD from Aberdeen and Washington and Lee 
universities and from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; served as president of the Southern 
Surgical and Gyna'cological Society in 1007 and 
of the American Gynaecological Society in 1912; 
and was elcTted fellow or honorary member of 
English, Scottish, French, German, Austrian, 
and Italian obstetrical and gynaecological socie- 
ties. Besides » PiiTribiiTini' some 300 valuable 
a^rticles to medical journals and editing, with 
C P Noble, Gynecology and Abdominal Surgery 
(vol i, 1907; vol. ii, 1908), he published; 
Operative Gynecology (2 vols., 1899), The 
Vermiform Appendix and its Diseases (1905, 
1909); Walter Reed and Yellow Fever (1906, 
1907); Medical G\n*»'‘dogii MOOS); Myomata 
of the Uterus, with I ('ullcn (1909); Cyolo- 
pwdia of American Medical Biography (1912); 
American Medical Botanists (1913); Diseases 
of the Kidneys, Ureters, and Bladder, with C. F. 
Burnam (2 vols, 1914). 

KELLY, Hugh (1739-77). A British 
thor and playwright, born at Killamey, Ireland. 
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He learned his trade as a stay maker, but at 
the age of 21 went to London to seek his for- 
tune in literature. He found it in the writing 
of an insipidly sentimental play, False Delicacy, 
which Garrick presented at the Drury Lane in 
1768. Its success was far beyond its merits. 
Dr. Johnson had a poor opinion of the author’s 
gifts, and Goldsmith held him in contempt. It 
was in avowed rivalry with the latters The 
Good Matured Man, which was about to appear, 
that Garrick brought out False Delicacy, which 
somehow so commended itself abroad as to be 
translated into French, German, and Portu- 
guese. Tins comedy was followed by four others 
— A Word to the Wise (Drury Lane, 1770), 
A School for Wives (ib., 1773), The Romance 
of an Hour (Covent Garden, 1774), The Man of 
Reason (ib, 1776) His tragedy Clementina 
(Covent Garden, 1771), though moderately suc- 
cessful, bad little merit. Kelly was called to 
the bar in 1774, but did not succeed as a lawyer 
and took to drink A TAfe was prefixed to his 
TV'orArs (1778). 

KELLY, James Edward (1856- ) An 

American sculptor, born m New York. He 
studied at the National Academy of Design and 
at first devoted himself to wood engiaving, 
being known pnncipally as a magazine illustra- 
tor until 1881, and his statues, while full of 
spirit and often excellent in portraiture, are 
essentially illustrations in bronze. He won 
the d» i-'ii “the sculptor of American his- 
tory” by nis works, which include* “Sheridan’s 
Ride” ‘(1878), “Paul Revere” (1882), statu- 
ette, “Monmouth Battle Monument” (1883-85), 
with five liistoncal panels, groups for the Sara- 
toga Monument (1887) , “Grant at Fort Donel- 
son” (1886) , “General Devens” and the Sixth 
New Yoik Cavalry Monument at Gettysburg 
(1890) , “Call to Arms” (1801), a colossal figure 
for the Troy Soldiers’ Monument, Buford Monu- 
ment at Gettysbuig (1895) , “Battle of Harlem 
Heights” (1897), a bronze relief, for Sons of the 
Revolution, at Columbia University, New York*, 
and a colossal monument to commemorate the 
defense of New Haven (1909). He executed a 
series of bronze lieads from sittings given by 40 
generals of the Civil War, including Grant, 
Sherman, Sheridan, and Hancock, and a similar 
series for tlie Spaiiish-American War, including 
heads of Wlieeler, Wood, Dewey, Sampson, and 
others. He was one of the founders of the Art 
Students’ League. 

KELLY, John (1821-86). An American 
politician He was born in New York City, 
had a common-school education, was apprenticed 
to a mason, and at the age of 24 started in 
business for himself. He soon became inter- 
ested in politics, for which he had a decided 
aptitude, entered Tammany Hall, became a 
member of the Tammany General Committee in 
1849, and in 1854 was elected alderman from 
the Fourteenth Ward. Tie then served in Con- 
gress from 1855 to 1858, attracting attention 
by his vigorous opposition to the Native Ameri- 
can or Know-Nothing movement, and from 1858 
to 1861 and again from 1865 to 1868 served as 
sheriff of New York County, in which capacity 
lie accumulated a considerable fortune by tak- 
ing full though legitimate adx.inlage of the 
financial opportunities which this ofliee then 
offered. He spent the years 1869-71 in Europe 
and on his return took an active part with 
Tilden and O’Conor in the fight against WiP 
liam M Tweed (q.v.). He was called upon at 


the same time to effect the general reorganiza- 
tion of Tammany Hall, and this he did to the 
satisfaction of most of the better element of the 
New York Democracy. Thenceforth until 1884 
he was regarded as the autocrat and dictator 
of the Tammany organization, though there 
was considerable discord on several occasions, 
notably in 1876 He was appointed comptroller 
by Mayor Wickham, but was subsequently re- 
moved by Mayor Cooper In 1879 he quarreled 
with Governor Robinson, the regular Democratic 
nominee for the governorship of the State, and, 
by running for that office himself on an inde- 
pendent ticket, successfully divided the Demo- 
cratic vote and brought about the election of 
Alonzo B Cornedl, the Republican candidate. 
Kelly took an active interest in national as 
well as in State and city politics and in 1884 
made a stubborn but unsuccessful effort to 
prevent the nomination of Grover Cleveland for 
the presidency. Though he was often accused 
of resorting to questionable methods to secure 
his ends, he was seldom charged with personal 
dishonesty. Consult Breen, Thirty Years of New 
York Politics (New York, 1899). 

KELLY, Myra (Mrs. Allan MacNaughton) 

( "''-1910) An American aiithoi and educator. 
Slie was born at Dublin, Ireland, came to the 
United States at an early age, was educated at 
the Horace Mann School, and graduated from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in 1899 
As a teacher in East Side New York schools, 
she gathered material for very human and sym- 
pathetic sketches of life among poor children 
Ongimilh [uiblished for the moat part in maga- 
zine^, th(‘H(‘ sketches were collected under the 
titles; Little Citizens (1904) ; The Isle of 
Dreams (1907); Waids of Liberty (1907), 
Rosnah (1908). Golden Season (1909), Little 
Aliens (1910), New Faces (1910), Her Little 
Young Ladyship (1911) Miss Kelly married 
Allan MacNaugliton in 1905 

KELLY, Thomas (1769-1853). An Irish 
hymn writer, born in Dublin. He graduated at 
Tiinity College, Dublin; began the study of law, 
but gave it up for theology and became a clergy- 
man of the Established church Later he be- 
came a Congregationalist and devoted his large 
wealth to the work of the churches. His reputa- 
tion rests upon his Hymns, to the number of 
765, which appeared in Dublin in successive 
editions between 1804 and 1853, which in their 
day were very popular, and some of which are 
still used, (‘Specially “On the mountain tops 
appt^aring ” 

KELLY, William (1811-88). An American 
inventoi . He was born in Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
educat(‘d at the public schools, and before he was 
22 y(iai8 old had decisively proved his mechani- 
cal ingenuity by several inventions, chief of 
whicli was a revolving steam engine. In 1845 
he went to Lyon Co , Ky , and, having engaged 
in th(* manufacture of iron, bent his energies to 
the problem of inventing improved processes of 
manufacture His factory on the Cumberland 
River soon turned out a product that acquired 
moie than a local reputation. In 1847 he 
began to study the problem of reducing fuel cost 
in the manufacture of iron and soon afterward 
to di'carbonize molten iron by th<* application 
of an air blast, a process foi wliicli he built a 
eonvcrt(*r It is claimed in Kelly’s behalf that 
this process, by which molten cast iron is 
changed into steel, was employed for some time 
in certain lines of steel manufacture before 8ir 
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Honry BesBemer’s process was introduced into 
the United States by Alexander L. Holley in 
1867. Kelly’s knowledge that Bessemer was 
patenting his process in England compelled him 
to apply at Washington for the protection of 
his own rights, and he obtained official recogni- 
tion that he was the first inventor, although 
the application for a Bessemer patent was pend- 
ing at the time. In 1863 a factory was built at 
Wyandotte, Mich , for the manufacture of steel 
by Kelly’s process; but disputes which threat- 
ened protracted litigation compelled the claim- 
ants in behalf of the rival processes to con- 
solidate their interests three years afterward 
It is said that Kelly was the first to employ 
Chinese workmen in the United States 

KELLY-KENNY, Sir Thomas (1840-1914) 
A British soldier, boin at Kilrush, County Clare, 
Ireland. He entered the army as an ensign in 
1858; served m China in 1860, taking part in 
the action of Sinho and the capture of the Taku 
forts, and participated in the Abyssinian expe- 
dition in 1867. Subsequently he held various 
appointments and was regularly promoted until 
at the outbreak of the South African War he 
held the rank of major general He then pro- 
ceeded to tlie Cape witli Lord Roberts, as com- 
mandei of the Sixth Division , took part in the 
relief of Kimberley and won the promotion to 
lieutenant general. At Kimberley his more 
eonservative methods had brought him to some 
extent into conflict with Lord Kitchener, who, 
though Kelly-Kenny’s junior, acquired prestige 
as Lord Roberts’s representative In 1001-04 
Kelly-Kenny was at the War Office as ad]utant 
general to the forces He was knighted in 
1902, AMIS promoted to general in 1005, and was 
retired in 1007 A year earlier King Edward 
had specially singled him out for the G C V O , 
and he reemved other decorations at home and 
abi oad. 

keloid, less often, but more correctly, 
CHELOID, ke'loid (Gk. chHcy a claw) 

A benign neoplasm which appears in the skin in 
the form of a scarlike fibrous tumoi It is prob- 
ably always due to an injury, at whose site it 
appears, though formerly it was believed that 
true keloid arose spontan(‘ously, wdiile false ke- 
loid followed injury Keloid has been known 
to follow pressure of clothing, a scratch, a vac- 
cination wound, a boil, a leech bite, an acne 
pustule, a smallpox pustule, and an incision in 
the lobule of the ear made for an earring Cer- 
tain pel sons are predisposed to scarring and to 
keloid, small in]iiri(‘s being followed by the 
disease. Tins statement is true of tlie negro 
race. It is not uncommon to see negroes with 
large numbers of keloids of varying sizes The 
keloid IS usually an elevated, rounded, firm, flat 
tumor with sharply defined edges projecting 
about one-eighth of an inch above the level of 
the skin and generally appearing on the face, 
ears, back, shoulders, or breasts. Occasionallj^ 
it has the form of a ridge. It is of a glisten- 
ing white or red color, smooth on its surface, 
devoid of lanugo hairs, and often slightly sensi- 
tive to pressuie Rarely keloids w’eighing over 
15 pounds are encountered 

Upon section the tumor appears to be fibrous, 
with a few nuclei and spindle cells chiefly about 
the blood vessels. It is thought that keloid de- 
velops from abnormal growdh of the adventitia 
of the arterioles. Clawlike processes project 
from the tumor into the neighboring skin, and 
there are changes in the walls of blood vessels 


for some distance beyond the edge of the keloid. 
The tumor usually progresses up to a certain 
point and then remains stationary. A few cases 
recover spontaneously, the tumor undergoing 
slow atrophy. The growth is almost sure to re- 
turn after cauterization or excision. If the 
latter is practiced, thorough removal of surround- 
ing tissue must be made. As palliatives of the 
pain or itching, mercurial applications, lead, 
salicylated plaster, resorcin, and pressure have 
been used. Linear scarifications and electricity 
have also been employed. 

KELOW'NA. A city in the Yale and Cariboo 
Distiict, British Columbia, Canada, on Okana- 
gan Jjake, 80 miles south -southwest (direct) of 
Sicamous, on the Canadian Pacific Railway 
(Map British Columbia, E 5) There is a 
daily Canadian Pacific Railway steamer service 
to the railway terminus at Okanagan Landing, 
28 miles distant There are a general hospital, 
exhibition building, and race track. The city 
owns a park, its electric light and power plants 
and its water works Among the industrial es- 
tablishments are saw and planing mills, box 
factoiies houses, a jam and fruit- 

canning Kill 'v .‘ii:}iic! w'ater works, and cigar 
factoiy. Tobacco is grown and manufactured 
locally The city is suiiounded by a very rich 
fruit-gi owing district Pop., 1911, 1663 

KELP. A name applied to certain large sea- 
weeds, mainly Fucaceae and Laminariaceap, also 
to the crude ash obtained by drying and burning 
seaweed. On the coasts of Ireland, Scotland, 
France, and New England the term is applied 
mainly to species of Fucus and Laminaria and 
is sometimes confined to the latter .'i 'in- l*in 
extensile groves of giant kelps of ilii Bucilie 
coast of America consist principally of Neiro- 
ct/stis luctheanay Macrocystis pi/rt/e/tt, and Pe- 
Jagophycus par) a Tin* commercial product 
known as kelp (seaweed ashes) consists of hard 
dark -gray or bluish masses composed mainly of 
common salt, sodium carbonate, sodium and 
potassium sulphates, potassium chloride, and 
potassium or sodium iodide, with a certain 
amount of insoluble and coloring matter. This 
material wns formerly used to a considerable 
extent in the manufacture of soap and glass 
and as a source of ciude sodium carbonate and 
iodine The latter substances, however, are now’ 
obtained at a lower price and of better quality 
from other souices; the former from the natural 
salt deposits, and th(‘ latter from the by-prod- 
ucts of the recrystallization of Chilean sodium 
nitrate As a result, kelp is now prepared in 
far less quantity than formerly The principal 
use of kelp plants, as of other seaweeds, is as a 
fertilizei, for which purpose they are applied 
mainly without further treatment than partial 
drying on the beach. The giant kelps of the 
Pacific coast have recently, however, been ex- 
ploited as a source of commercial potash, es- 
pecially for fertilizing purposes, on account of 
the high percentage of potash which they con- 
tain. These kelps contain about five times as 
much potash as the Atlantic seaweeds, analyses 
showing the wet kelps wdth 85 per cent of w^ater 
to contain about .3 per cent of potash as potas- 
sium chloride. The iodine content is about 0.2 
per cent. Consult: D M Balch, “On the Chem- 
istry of Certain Alga? of the Pacific Coast,” in 
Journal Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 
(Easton, Pa., 1909) ; F. K. Cameron. “Fertilizer 
Resources of the United States,” in United 
States Congress (62d Congress, 2d Session), 



Sendie Document, No. 190 (Washington, 1912); 
“Kelp and Other Sources of Potash ” in Journal 
of the Frmklin Institute (Philadelphia, 1913). 
See IODINE; Seaweed. 

KELP CBAB. A name given on the Pacific 
coast to a rather large crab {Epialtus produo- 
tus). It is used as food by the natives along 
the coast, but has not yet found its way into 
the San Francisco markets It ranges from 
Puget Sound to Monterey and is said to be 
easily recognized by its smooth squarish shell 
or carapace, which bears two distinct teeth on 
each side. It is the most common maioid crab 
of California and Oregon, inhabiting rocky 
shores just below low-water mark 

KELP'PISH'. Any of many small fishes in 
various parts of the world which frequent beds 
of kelp near shore and whose colors as a rule 
protectively accord with the colors of the sea- 
weeds. In California the name is given dis- 
tinctively to several blennioid fishes of the genus 
CHhhonsWy and especially to the large related 
blenny, HeterosUchus rostratuSy which is caught 
for market It is 16 inches long and is trans- 
lucent reddish brown, marked with many patches 
and streaks of light and shade. 

KELP GOOSE. A goose {Chlocphaga hy- 
hrtda) of the Falkland Islands and P* bi 
resembling the brant and closely allied to the 
Magellanic and several other species of the 
Southern Hemisphere 

KEL^PIE. A Scottish word denoting a water 
sprite, usually in the form of a horse, which was 
believed by the superstitious to forewarn by pre- 
ternatural lights and sounds those who are des- 
tined to be drowned, or even to assist in the 
drowning 

KELP PIGEON. A sailor's name for the 
sheathbill (q.v.). 

KELPS. The large brown algsB (also called 
devil’s aprons) in the order Laminariales. See 
ALG.ffi; Phaeophyce^; Kelp 

KEL'SEY, Fbancis Willey (1858- ). 

Afi American Latin scholar, born at Ogden, 
N. Y. He graduated at the University of 
Rochester (1880) and studied in Europe (1883- 
86) From 1880 to 1889 he taught Latin at 
Lake Forest University, first as instructor, later 
as professor. Thereafter he was professor of 
Latin at the University ATbliiLMii He edited 
textbooks for schools, pMiioii.. oi many Greek 
and Latin authors (Xenophon, Ciesar, Cicero, 
Lucretius, Ovid) ; became joint editor with Pro- 
fessor Percy Gardner, of the University of Ox- 
ford, of a senes of Handbooks of Archrvology 
and Antiquities; and published Pompeii: Its 
Life and Arty translated from Augustus Mau 
(1899; rev ed., with new matter by Professor 
Kelsey, 1902). A contributor to various edu- 
cational journals, in 1911 he edited Latin and 
Greek m American Education, an important col- 
lection of papers dealing with the value of the 
classics. In the year 1900-07 he was president 
of the American Philological Association and 
from 1907 to 1912 president of the Archaeological 
Institute of America. 

KEI/SO. A market town and police burgh 
in Roxburghshire. Scotland, on the Tweed, 43 
miles southeast of Edinburgh (Map: Scotland, 
F 4 ) . Its trade is chiefly agricultural ; it manu- 
factures fishing tackle, manures, vehicles, cabi- 
network, and agricultural machinery. It con- 
tains remains of the abbey of the Virgin and 
St. John the Evangelist, founded in 1128 by 
King David I, which was destroyed by the Eng- 


lish in 1545* On the opposite bank of the 
Tweed are the ruins of Rox bn njb Castle. Pop. 
(police burgb). 1901, 400s 1911 3982. 

KELT (.N'oftisb). Young salmon in a cer- 
tain stage of growth. See Salmon. 

KEL'TIC CHURCH, LITERATURE, eto. 
See Celtic Church, etc. 

KEL^TIE, John Scott (1840- ). A 

Scottish geographer. He was born in Dundee 
and was educated at St. Andrews and Edin- 
burgh. He was for several years a publisher’s 
editor, was inspector of ‘'(‘OL^rindMCjil education 
for the Royal Geographical Society in 1884, its 
librarian in 1885, and its secretary in 1892. In 
1880 he became editor of the valuable annual 
the Statesman's Year Book. He wrote: History 
of the Scottish Highlands and Clans (1874); 
Report on Geographical Education (1886) ; Ap- 
plied Geography (new ed., 1908) ; The Partition 
of Africa (1894); The History of Geography 
(1914), with 0. J R. Howarth. 

KEL'TON, John Cunningham (1828-93). 
An American soldier, born in Delaware Co , Pa 
He graduated at West Point in 1851, undertook 
frontier service as a lieutenant of infantry in 
Minnesota, Kansas, and Dakota for six years, 
and then returned to West Point as instructor 
in the use of small arms His career in the 
Civil War began at St Louis (1861), where he 
was a purchasing agent for the Western De- 
partment, but the same year be was made colonel 
of the Ninth Missouri Volunteers In 1862 he 
became assistant adjutant general on the staff 
of Maj’or General Halleek. For his valuable 
services, active and executive, he was brevetted 
brigadier general in the regular array (1866), 
and after the war was a staff colonel and assist- 
ant adjutant general at Washington, where he 
invented some improved rifles and revolvers that 
were accepted by the Ordnance Department He 
published a Manual of the Bayonet (1861) and 
other works on military topics. 

KELTS. See C’eltic Peoples. 

KELUNG, ke'lung', or KILUNG. The chief 
seaport of Formosa (qv), in Int. 25® 9' N., 
long 121® 47' E. (Map* Japan, D 8) It lies at 
the head of a deep bay, which is guarded by 
Kelung Island, which lies about 2 miles off 
shore. The scenery behind the town is very 
striking. The harbor has been dredged and 
equipped to permit the accommodation of large 
vessels The principal export is coal llierc 
are a large number of coal mines in the imme- 
diate neighborhood Gold and sulphur are also 
mined near by. Kelung is connected by rail 
with Dai-hoku (in Chinese, Tai-peh) and Kagi, 
the capital, and with Shin-chiku, 63 miles far- 
ther south, and is connected with Tamsui via 
Dai-hoku. Pop., 1908, 17,100. 

KELVIN, William Thomson, first Baron 
(1824-1907). A r -!i' : ■ -i British physicist 

He was born at Beifasi, June 26, 1824, the son 
of James Thomson, who was later professor of 
mathematics at Glasgow. He graduated in 1846 
from St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and shortly 
afterward was elected fellow He became pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy m the University 
of Glasgow in 1846, in which position he con- 
tinued until 1899. While an uinh rLMaJuaie he 
published a paper On the Uniform Motion of 
Heat in Homogeneous Solid Bodies and its Con- 
nection with the Mathematical Theory of Elec- 
tricityy which was favorably received by scien- 
tists. He was for some time editor of the 
Cambridge Mathematical Journal and was the 
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first editor of the Cambridge and Dublin 
Mathematical Journal which succeeded it, some 
of his most brilliant discoveries having ap- 
peared in these journaLs during a period of 
65 years. He also contributed to the Comptes 
RenduSf the Transactions and Proceedings of 
the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh, 
and various other journals. In the mathe- 
matical theories of elasticity, vortex motion, 
heat, electricity, and magnetism, his discov- 
eries were notable. Lord Kelvin, who was 
the electrical engineer for the Atlantic cables 
of 1857-68 and 1865-66, made many very valu- 
able improvements in signaling apparatus — 
he invented the mirror galvanometer used for 
cable signaling, devised the siphon recorder still 
in use for receiving the signals, and from his 
study of the properties of the cable made an ob- 
servation (borne out in more than a half cen- 
tury of practice) that a limit to the speed of 
operation would early be reached owing to the 
effect of the statical capacity. 

Lord Kelvin acted as engineer for several 
other cable companies; invented many pieces of 
electrical apparatus and methods for measure- 
ment, and developed an improved form of mari- 
ners’ compass free from the magnetic action of 
the iron of the ship, and a deep-sea sounding 
apparatus, botli of which are in widespread use. 
Lord Kelvin’s work in therpiodynamics was also 
of the greatest value, for it was he who first 
appreciated the importance of the doctrine of 
the conservation of energy as enunciated by 
Joule and who developed Carnot’s work on heat 
so that it would harmonize with the new theory 
then being generally accepted ; a paper On an 
Absolute Thermomctnc t^cale contains much 
that IS now considered fundamental in thermo- 
dynamics Even as early as 1842 Lord Kelvin 
had published a paper containing the germ of 
his theories on the age of the earth, and this 
subject he constantly discussed and elaborated 
He was also greatly interested in the problems 
resulting from the discovery of radium and the 
theory of electrons. His many papers, con- 
tributed to scientific j'ournals, were collected in 
book foim as follows Reprint of Papers on 
Electricity and Magnetism (1872); Mathemati- 
cal and Physical Papers (6 vols., 1882-1911); 
Popular Lectures and Addresses (3 vols, 1891- 
94). With Prof. P. G. Tait he collaborated on 
Elements of Natural Philosophy (1873), later 
called A Treatise on Natural Philosophy. 

Lord Kelvin attended the meeting of the 
British Association held in Montreal in 1884, 
and afterward he visited Baltimore and de- 
livered at Johns Hopkins University a course 
of lectures, published in 1904 as Baltimore Lec- 
tures on Molecular Dynamics and the Wave 
Theory of Light. In 1897, while in America for 
the Toronto meeting of the British Association, 
ho visited several leading universities of the 
United States, and in 1902 he came again. For 
his work in connection with the Atlantic cable 
he was knighted in 1866, and in 1892 he was 
raised to the peerage. Honors from govern- 
ments, scientific societies, and universities came 
to him from all over the world. He was the 
first tp be awarded the Order of Merit (1902) ; 
he held the Grand Cross of the Victorian Order 
and the Prussian Order ‘Tour le M6rite,” and 
was a Grand Officer of the Legion of Honor; 
and served as president of the British Associa- 
tion (1871), of the Royal Society, London 
(IS90-95), and of the Royal Society^ Edin- 


burgh (four times). In 1896 there was a nota- 
ble celebration at Glasgow of his j*ubilee as 
professor. Retiring three years later, he main- 
tained his connection with the university as a 
research student and in 1904 was made chan- 
cellor. Lord Kelvin represented the highest 
type of physicist, since he combined powers of 
mathematical reasoning with the inventive fac- 
ulty and manipulative skill of a great experi- 
mentalist. His interest and ini'la'jir’HLr activity 
continued to the time of his death, which oc- 
curred Dec. 17, 1907, at his residence, Nether- 
hall, near Largs, Scotland. Consult Andrew 
Gray, Lord Kelvin (New York, 1908) , Elizabeth 
King (Lord Kelvin’s sister). Lord Kelvin’s 
Early Home (ib, 1909), S. P. Thompson, Life 
of William Thomson, Bar on Kelvin of Largs 
(lb, 1910), 

KEMBLE, kera'b’l, Adelaide (1814-79). An 
English opera singer and author. Of a famous 
dramatic family, being a daughter of Charles 
Kemble (qv.), niece of Mrs, Siddons, and the 
sister of Fanny Kemlile, she devoted herself to 
musical studies and began public life with great 
promise as an operatic singer. Her English 
df'but was at Covent Garden in Norma (1841), 
after she had already appeared in several Italian 
cities Avith ever-increasing celebrity In 1843, 
after a short <h()u;!]i brilliant professional career, 
she married .Mr I'dward Sartons, an Italian 
g(‘ntleman of fortune, and retired to his es- 
tates in Italy She published A Week in a 
French Country House (1867) and other liter- 
ary work. In May, 1874, her son, Algernon 
Charles Sartons, married the daughter of Presi- 
dent Grant. Consult Fanny Kemble (Mrs. But- 
ler), Record of a Girlhood (London, 1878) and 
Records of Later Life (ib, 1882). 

KEMBLE, Charles (1775-1854). An Eng- 
lish actor, the young(*8t son of Roger Kemble 
(q.v ) Born at Brecon, in South Wales, Nov. 
25, 1775, he received his education, like his 
brother, John Philip (qv ), at Douai, and like 
him also, on his return to England, devoted 
himself to the stage. In April, 1794, he made 
his first appearance at Drury Lane as Malcolm, 
his brother playing Macbeth. In the course of 
his career he played a great variety of charac- 
ters with steadily growing success, being in his 
earlier parts overshadowed by his elder brother’s 
reputation. Among his best rOles were Charles 
Surface, Dorincourt in The Belle’s Stratagem, 
Mercutio, Laertes, Macduff, and Mirabel. Mac- 
ready’s ejiigiainniatie characterization of him is 
well known — “A first-ratc» actor in second-rate 
parts.” He married in 1806 the actress Marie 
Th^rcse De Camp. In 1832-34 he visited Amer- 
ica with his daughter Fanny and made a great 
sensation. He retired from the stage in April, 
1840, and died Nov. 12, 1854. 

Bibliography. Oxberry, Dramatic Biography 
(London, 1826) ; Fitzgerald, The Kembles (ib., 
1871); Fanny Kemble, Record of a Girlhood 
(ib., 1878); Lane (ed.), Charles Kemble’s 
Shakespeare Readings (2d ed., ib., 1879) ; Mat- 
thews, Actors and Actresses of Great Britain 
and the United States, vol. ii (New York, 1886) ; 
Doran, Annals of the Stage, edited by Lowe 
(London, 1888). 

KEMBLE, Edward Windsor (1861- ). 

An American illustrator. He was born in Sac- 
ramento, Cal., and studied a short time at the 
Art Students’ League, New York, but was 
mainly self taught. He began early to draw 
for the Daily Graphic, then for the Century, 
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Life, and other magazines, and rapidly made a 
name with his caricatures, sketches of old New 
England life and negro subjects The latter 
were his specialty for many years. Volumes 
treating the various activities of “Kemble^s 
Coons” appeared in 1898, 1899, and 1900, and 
iiniopi' I iher books of drawings he published 
r. Virginia Creeper, BiUy-Ooat and 

Other Comicalities He also illustrated the 
books Uncle Tofn^s Cabin, Huckleberry Finn, 
Pudd'nhead Wilson, The Knickerbocker History 
of Hew York. A clever delineator of character 
types, Kemble shows special ■: .* of 

the negro, whom he portrays ' ■ :i » itera- 
tion or caricature 

KEMBLE, Elizabeth (1761-1836). An Eng- 
lish actress, daughter of Roger Kemble (q.v.). 
She made her first appearance upon the stage 
in 1783 at Drury Lane Theatre, taking the part 
of Portia in The Merchant of Venice She was 
married in 1785 to Mr Whitlock, an actor, with 
whom in 1792 she came to the United States on 
a professional tour Mrs. Whitlock attained a 
high degree of public favor and had the honor 
of jii'pnir before President Washington at 
oil Ip’* SI, but her reputation was overshad- 
owed by her more famous sister, Mrs. Siddons. 
In 1807, after her return to England, she retired 
from the stage 

KEMBLE, Frances Anne (Mrs. Fanny 
Kembi.e) (1809-93) An English actress and 
author, born in London, Nov 27, 1809, daughter 
of Charles Kemble, Hei daugliter Sarah (But- 
ler) Wister (Mrs. Owe*n Wistor), was the mother 
of Owen Winter (qv.) She was educated largely 
in France and made her first appearance on the 
stage Oct 5, 1829, in the character of Juliet, 
reviving the fortunes of the Covent Garden Thea- 
tre under her father’s management This was 
followed by a senes of brilliant successes in 
Portia, Beatrice, Lady Teazle, and other parts, 
till she was compared with Mrs. Siddons, her 
famous aunt. Her crowning triumph was as 
Julia in Sheridan Knowles’s mastei piece, The 
Hunchback, written expressly foi h(‘r. In 1832 
she came to New York with her father, making 
her American d^but as Bianca in Fazio and ex- 
citing great enthusiasm. Two years later she 
married Pierce Butler, of Philadelpliia, and re- 
tired, living in that city and on the Butler 
estate in Georgia. In 1847 she had left her hus- 
band and reappeared on the English stage She 
returned in 1849 to the United States and, hav- 
ing been divorced from Mr. Butler, resumed her 
maiden name and went to reside in Lenox, Mass. 
Later she gave public readings from Shakespeare 
and other dramatic authois in the principal 
cities of the United States and Great Britain, 
an occupation she much preferred to regular 
acting. She had a magnificent presence, her 
voice was flexible, ample, and harmonious, and 
her self-possession remarkable During the War 
of the Rebellion she resided in England and 
contributed valuable articles to the London 
Times on the evils of slavery. Among her other 
wwks are: Francis ihe First: A.n Historical 
Drama (1832) ; Journal of Frances Anne Butler 
(1836); Poems (1844), 'I Year of Consolation 
(1847), descriptive of a tour to Italy; Journal 
of a Residence on a Georgian Plantation in 
18SS~S9 (1863); Record of a Girlhood (1878- 
79) ; Records of Later Life (1882) , Notes upon 
Rome of Shakespeare's Plays (1882); Poems 
(1883); Far Away and Long Ago (1889), a 
story; Further Records (1891). Her death oc- 


curred in London, Jan. 15, 1893. Consult, be- 
sides the autobiographical works mentioned 
above, Parton, in Eminent Women of the Age 
(Hartford, Conn, 1869), and The Letters of 
Edward FitzGerald to Fanny Kemble (London, 
1895). 

KEMBLE, George Stephen (1758-1822). 
An English actor, the second son of Roger Kem- 
ble (q.v ), born at Kington, Herefordshire. He 
was intended, it is said, for the medical pro- 
fession, but showed the family preference for 
the stage, and, after practicing in the country, 
was able by means of the reputation of his 
sister, Mrs Siddons, to secure an engagement 
at Covent Garden (1784), wdiere he appeared as 
Othello, his wife, Elizabeth Satehell, playing 
Desdemona. He was engaged also at tiie Hay- 
market and afterw’ard managed theatres in Ed- 
inburgh, Glasgow, and several smaller cities. 
His extreme stoutness, in the latter part of his 
life, enabled him to play his favorite lole of 
Falstaff without artificial padding. Consult Ox- 
berry, Dramatic Biography (London, 1826). 

KEMBLE, Gouverneur (1786-1875) An 
American manufacturer, born in New York 
City He graduated at Columbia in 1803, trav- 
eled extensively in Europe during the Napole- 
onic wars, was United States Consul at Cadiz 
under President Monroe, and w^as engaged in 
procuring supplies for the American squadron 
at the time of the war with Algiers in 1815 In 
1817 he established the West Point foundry at 
Cold Spring, N. Y., for the manufacture of 
cannon. He was a Democratic member of Con- 
gress from 1837 to 1841 and was a member of 
the State Constitutional Convention of 1846 
He was an intimate friend of Washington Ir- 
ving, and his house at Newark, N. J., was the 
Cockloft Hall of Ralmagundi 

KEMBLE, John Mitchell (1807-57). An 
English historian and jdnloloiri^'t the son of 
Charles Kemble the actor, and the brother of 
Fanny Kemble. He was born in London, Eng- 
land, received his preliminary education at Clap- 
ham and at the Bury St Edmunds Grammar 
School, and in 1826* entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he became an intimate friend 
of Tennyson, Archbishop Trench, and William 
B Donne He was brilliant but erratic in his 
studies, and before he had completed his course 
entered the Inner Temple for the study of Anglo- 
Saxon law, in Avhich he had become interested 
He failed in 1829 to satisfy the examiners of his 
proficiency in philosophy, and his degree was 
“deferred”; but after a period of study in Ger- 
many, where he began his researches in Germanic 
philology, he was granted his BA in 1830 and 
proceeded to his M A in 1833. About this time 
he became associated with Trench and others in 
a plan to aid Torrijos in his revolt against 
Ferdinand VII of Spain and sailed to Gibraltar; 
but the scheme was abandoned, and he returned 
to Germany to continue his philological studies 
with Jacob Grimm at Gottingen and at other 
universities. An edition of Beowulf, published 
in 1833, gave him high rank as an Anglo-Saxon 
scholar A course of independent lectures on 
Anglo-Saxon language and literature given at 
Cambridge in 1834 increased his reputation. 
From 1835 to 1844 he was editor of the British 
and Foreign Review In February, 1840, he was 
appointed licenser of stage plays in succession 
to his father, Charles Kemble, and retained the 
office until his death. In 1839-40 he published 
bis valuable collection of charters of the Anglo- 
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Saxon period under the title of Cofte Diplo- 
mat tcus^ and in 1849 appeared his The iiaxona in 
England — a work whicli was never completed, 
but which remained, up to the time of the 
publication of Bishop Stubbs's ConahtuUonal 
History, the chief authority for the study of 
the history of England before the Norman 
Conquest 

KEMBLE, John Philip (1757-1823). An 
eminent English actor, the eldest son and second 
child of Roger Kemble (q.v ) Born at Prescott 
in Lancashire, Feb 1, 1757, he was educated 
chiefly at a Roman Catholic seminary m Staf- 
fordshire and at the Engli8h*College of Douai in 
France. Though intended for the Church, on 
his return to England he adopted the stage as 
his profession, making his first appearance at 
Wolverhampton in 1776 On Sept. 30, 1783, he 
first appeared at Drury Lane in Hamlet — al- 
ways a favorite character of his — and in 1788 
he succeeded to the maii.iL''‘in» r i of tliat theatre, 
where his eldei sister. Mis biddons (qv ), was 
for some years the leading actress After the 
destruction of the building by fire Kemble raised 
a new one, which was opened in 1809 In June, 
1817, he retired from the stage, and a few days 
thereafter a public dinner was given him, for 
which Thomas Campbell composed his Valedic- 
tory Stanzas to J P Kcmhlc, Esq He finally 
took up his residence in Switzeiland, where he 
died on Feb. 26, 1823 TIis wife, Priscilla 
Kemble, an actress of ability, whom he had 
married in 1787, survived him Kemble \^a8 a 
great tragedian and a man of character. He 
loved to personate, with his ( onirn.miiing figure 
and sonorous voice, the loiiier heroes of the 
•Iraiea- \."j- prelates, heroes He was espe- 
cially succ(‘sstul in Brutus, Wolsey, Macbeth, 
and Conolanus. Consult Boaden, Memoirs of 
the Life of John Philip Kemhle, Esq (London, 
1825), FitzGerald, The Kembles (ib, 1871), 
Lewes, On Actors and the Art of Acting (ib, 
1875) , Baker, English Actors from Shakespeare 
to Macready (New York, 1879) , Doran, Annals 
of the Stage, edited by Lowe (London, 1888) 

KEMBLE, Makie Tiii5:ri>se De Camp (1774- 
1838). An actress, born at Vienna, Austria, of 
a theatrical family, brought to England when a 
child, and in 1806 married to Charles Kemble 
(qv. ) She continued on the stage with her 
husband, but retired in 1819, except for an 
appearance with her daughter Fanny in 1829. 
She was the author of sev(‘ral dramatic pieces, 
among them The Day after the Wedding, an 
interlude 

KEMBLE, Roger (1721-1802) The founder 
of the English family of actors bearing his 
name, of which his daughter Sarah (see Sid- 
DONS, Sarah) and his son John Philip (see 
Kemble, John Philip) are the most celebrated 
He was the head of an itinerant company of 
players and an actor of some ability He mar- 
ried in 1753 Sarah Wood, an actress, by whom 
he had 12 children. Consult FitzGerald, The 
Kembles: An Account of the Kemhle Family 
(London, 1871). 

KEMBLE PLAYS. The name given to a 
valuable collection of English dramas made by 
the tragedian John Philip Kemble (q.v.) and 
now in the library of Devonshire House, London 
It includes the first editions of Shakespeare's 
plays, 

KEMifiNY, kS'ma-ny', Zsigmond, Baron 
(1816-75). An IlniiLnii i.i'i no\(li8t and politi- 
cal writer, born in Mjgijii -KHpiid. Transylvania, 


i6x 

and educated at tin* Nagy-Enyed College His 
first and most important historical novel, Gyulai 
Pal, was published in five volumes in 1846. Two 
years afterward he was in Budapest, assistant 
editor of the Pesti Htrlap, and a deputy to the 
National Assembly on the side gf Kossuth. In 
1851 he became editor of the influential political 
journal, the Pesti Napl6 His historical novels, 
F^rj 6s no (1852), Szw orvdnyei (1854), Az 
ozvegy 6s I6anya (1856), and Zord ido (1857), 
are masterpieces of i-w ’■'ol(»_ri(Ml interpretation. 
Kem^ny's essays were collected in two volumes 
under the title Studies (1870) 

KEMEYS, kem'^s, Edward (1843-1907). 
An American wild-animal sculptor, boi n at 
Savannah, Ga , and educated in the Ne\\ Yoik 
public schools. During the Civil War he served 
in the Union army, becoming captain of artil* 
Iciy Afterward he studied civil engineering 
He had always been especially interested in 
wild animals, and a long stay in the backwoods 
of Illinois had made him acquainted with many 
of them. While a member of an engineering 
party engaged in laying out Central Park, New 
York, the sight of an artist modeling a wolf’s 
head determined him to become a sculptor. He 
w'orked with great enthusiasm, spending much 
of Ills time in the West studying wild animals 
and Indians In 1877 he w^ent abroad, familiar- 
ized liimself especially with the w'ork of Barye, 
in Pans, and became a friend of Josef Wolf, the 
German animal painter, whose influence upon 
him IS evident His “Bison and Wolves" was 
favorably received at the Salon of 1878. Return- 
ing to New York, he produetnl in the intervals 
betw'een his hunting trips his “Still Hunt," 
Central Park, New York; “Wolves," Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, “Panthers and Deer", 
“Raven and Coyote" In 1892 be modeled a 
number of large groups for the Columbian Ex- 
position at Cliicago, which led to his commission 
for the large bronze lions at the entrance of 
the Chicago Art Institute and foi the foun- 
tain, “The Prayer for Rain," in Champaign, 111 
After eight years’ residence in Chicago he moved 
to Arizona, wdiere he did some of his beat work 
in the form of small brons^es (now in the Chi- 
cago Art In8titut(‘ and the National Gallery at 
Washington) The last five years of his life 
Kemeys passed in Wa-huiglon. D. C, where he 
modeled the hoyden bears that flanked the en- 
trance of the Missouri State Building at the 
St Louis Exposition. His creations are insist- 
ent with personality and with the mystery of 
animal life, and while his technique is powerful 
and harmonious, the method is always lost in 
the result Consult Leila Mechlin, in the Inter- 
national Studio (New York, July, 1905) 
KEM'MERER, Edwin Walter (1875- ). 

An American economist, born at Scranton, Pa. 
He giaduated from Wesleyan University (Conn.) 
in 1899 and from Cornell University (PhD ) in 
1903 He was instructor in economics at Purdue 
University in 1901-03 and served as financial 
adviser to the United States Pliilippine (\)m- 
mission in 1903, as chief of the division of 
currency of the Philippine Islands in 1904-06, 
and as special commissioner of the Philippine 
government to Egypt in 1906 He then returned 
to Cornell to be assistant professor of political 
economy in 1906-09 and professor of economics 
and finance from 1909 to 1912, when he accepted 
a corresponding chair at Princeton. He was 
managing editor of the Economic Bulletin in 
1907-10 and associate editor of the American 
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Eoonomio Review after 1911. Besides his offi- 
cial reports, he is author of Money and Credit 
Inetrumenta m their Relation to General Prioea 
(1907; rev. ed., 1909). 

KEMKITZ, kfim'nits. See Chemnitz. 
KEHP, James Fueman (1869- ). An 

American geologist, born in New York City. 
He graduated from Amherst College in 1881 and 
from the Columbia School of Mines (E.M.) in 
1884, and at Columbia became adjunct professor 
of geology in 1891 and professor in 1892. In 
addition he served as geologist of the United 
States and New York State geological surveys 
(making special investigations of the geology 
of the Adirondack Mountains), and as manager 
and scientific director of the New York Botani- 
cal Gardens (after 1898), and he lectured on 
geology at Johns Hopkins, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and McGill. Amherst gave 
him an honorary Sc D. in 1906 and McGill an 
LL.D. in 1913. He was twice president of the 
New York Academy of Sciences and in the year 
1912-13 president of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers. His publications include 
Ore Deposits of the United States and Canada 
(1893; 3d ed , rewritten, 1900) and Handbook 
of Rocks (1896; 5th ed., 1911), besides numer- 
ous articles, reports, and monographs. 

KEMFE, kemp, Ann Eliza. See Bray, Ann 
Eliza Kempe 

KEMFE, Habby Robert (1852- ). An 

English electrical engineer. He was educated at 
Westminster School and at King’s College, Lon- 
don, and then for three years was assistant to 
Sir Samuel Canning. He worked under other 
pioneers of the British telegraph service, espe- 
cially Sir Charles Wheatstone and Sir W. H. 
Preece. He was electrician to the Postal Tele- 
^aph Department and, upon the Post Office tak- 
ing over the telephone service in 1913, became 
electrician to that office. He wrote on telcg- 
raphjr, telephony, and pneumatic dispatch and 
published a Handbook of Electrical Testing 
(1876; 7th ed., 1908), The Electrical Engineer's 
Pocket Book (1890), and The Engineer's Year 
Hook (1894 et seq ). 

KEHPELEN, k6m'pd-16n, Wolfgang von 
(1734-1804). An Austrian mechanic and in- 
ventor He was born at Pic-'-bury in Hungary 
and obtained celebrity a- ilic <lc\ir»‘r of an 
automaton chess player with which he tiaveled 
over a good part of the world. The chess player 
was destroyed in 1854 by fire in Philadelphia. 
It was alleged that a human being was concealed 
in the figure, and a lively controversy arose 
over the question. Kempelen also produced a 
complicated figure which articulated certain 
words distinctly, resembling the voice of a child 
of three to four years. To explain its construc- 
tion he published the Mechaniamua der mensch- 
lichen Sprache (1791). 

KEHPEHEEB, k^m'pe-nar, Peter de (1503- 
80), called in Spain, Pedro Campana, in his 
paintings, Petrus Campantensis, or Petrus 
ICamfania. a Flemisli religious painter and 
tapestry designer, was born in Brussels, 
but at the age of 27 went to Italy, where he 
visited Venice under the patronage of Cardinal 
Grimiani, for whom he painted several pictures. 
At Bologna he helped paint the decorations of 
the triumphal arch erected for the reception of 
the Emperor Charles V. After 10 years’ study 
and work in Italy he went to Spain and labored 
for 25 years in Seville. His masterpiece is the 

TiAisr 


cathedral, where are also his ‘Purification” and 
“Resurrection,” all good both in design and 
color. Returning to Brussels, he became the 
Duke of Alba’s chief engineer and on May 27, 
1663, was appointed by the city successor to 
Michel Coxie as art director and maker of 
cartoons for the Brussels tapestry works at a 
salary of 60 gulden. Although not without 
merit as a painter, Kempeneer is a strong man- 
nerist, iinitaliriLr now Michelangelo, now Raphael, 
now the primitives, and he possesses 

little originality. His “Christ Preaching in the 
Temple” is in the National Gallery, London. 

KEMPEB, James Lawson (1823-96). An 
American soldier in the Confederatef service, 
born in Madison Co , Va. He graduated at 
Washington College in 1842 and served through 
the Mexican War. After his return he entered 
politics and was a member of the State Legisla- 
ture for 10 years, during two of which he was 
Speaker. After the secession of his. State he 
entered the Confederate service as colonel of 
the Seventh Virginia, which he commanded at 
the first battle of Bull Runt The next spring he 
was commissioned brigadier general and was en- 
gaged in the battles of Fair Oaks (May 31- 
June 1, 1862), Gaines’s Mill (June 27-28, i862), 
South Mountain (Sept. 14, 1862), Antietam 
(Sept. 16-17, 1862), Fredericksburg (Dec 13, 
1862), and Gettysburg (July 1-3, 1863), where 
his brigade formed part of Pickett’s division. 
During the chaige he was seriously wounded 
and thereafter was not in active service. On 
March 1, 1864, he was commissioned major 
general. After the war he became a planter in 
Madison County, and in 1874-78 he was Governor 
of Virginia. 

KEMFEB, Reuben (1770-1826). An Amer- 
ican soldier and adventurer, born in Fauquier 
Co., Va He received a fair education from his 
father, a Baptist clergyman, and in 1800, with 
the rest of the family, removed to OIiio. Subse- 
quently, with one of his brothers, he removed 
to Mississippi Territory, where he became a 
surveyor There for several years he was one 
of the most active of the conspirators w'ho made 
successive attempts to overthiow the Spanish 
government in west Florida In 1808 he led an 
unsuccessful expedition against Baton Rouge 
and in 1810 against Mobile IVo years later he 
raised a force of 600 Americans to assist Gutier- 
rez and Toledo in the revolt in Mexico, but 
after a short service in Texas, where they met 
with some success, the force disbanded and re- 
turned to the United States In 1815 Kemper 
distinguished himself at the battle of New Or- 
leans, where he commanded a company of volun- 
teers. The remainder of his life he spent quietly 
as a plantei in Mississippi 

KEMPEBHAXJSEFr^ k^m'per-hoii'zen. The 
nom de plume of Robert Pearce Gillies in con- 
tributions to Blacktcood's 

KEMPFF^ Louis (1841- ). An Ameri- 

can naval officer, born in Belleville, 111. He en- 
tered the Naval Academy in 1857 and in the 
Civil War served m the blockade of Charleston, 
in the battle of Port Royal (1861), in the expe- 
dition against Port Royal Ferry, in the bomWd- 
ment of Sewell’s Point (1862), and along the 
coast throughout the war. Promoted to be 
captain in 1891, he commanded the receiving 
ship Independence from 1896 until 1899, when he 
received the grade of rear admiral and became 
commandant of the Mare Island Navy Yard. 
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(1900-02), he declined to join foreign admirals 
in the bombardment of the Taku forts (during 
the Boxer troubles, 1900), but helped to protect 
Americans. In 1902-03 he was commandant of 
the Pacific Naval District and in the latter year 
was retired, but in 1904-06 he served on special 
duty. 

KEM^PIS, Thomas A (c.1380-1471). A 
mediawal ecclesiastic, now almost universally 
recognized as the author of the Imitation of 
Christ (q.v.). His family name was Hemerken, 
sometimes Latinized into Malleolus (little ham- 
mer), though he is usually known by the title 
given above, from his birthplace, iCempen, in 
the Lower Rhine District. He was educated at 
Deventer, partly by the Brothers of the Common 
Life (q.v ). In 1399 he entered the Augustinian 
convent at Mount St. Agnes, near Zwolle, and 
took the vows in 1406, being ordained priest m 
1413. In 1425 he bticame subprior, and there is 
a notice of his reeleciion in 1448. He wrote 
sermons, books for the young, biographies, and 
a history of his monastery, besides the Imitation 
of Christ. Nearly all his uneventful life was 
passed in this secluded convent, where he died in 
1471. His remains, after two or three removals, 
were in 1897 placed m St Michael’s Church at 
Zwolle, beneath a splendid monument 

Bibliography. The first edition of his works 
appeared in Utrecht in 1473, the first English 
translation in London in 1502 One of the best 
of the eaily editions was that by H Sommalius, 
published in Antwerp m 1607; the latest edition 
is by M J Pohl (8 vols , New York, 1904-10). 
A good recent English translation is by Wilfred 
Raynall, from the Latin edition of 1556 by 
Richard Why t ford (New York, 1909) Consult 
also* Kettlewell, Thomas d Kcmpis and the 
Bi others of the Common Life (2 vols, London, 
1882); Cruise, Thomas d Kempis (ib., 1887); 
Scully, The Ijife of the Venerable Thomas d 
Kempis (New York, 1901), Montmorency, 
Thomas d Kempis, his Age and his Book (Lon- 
don, 1906) ; J Williams, Thomas of Kempen 
(ib, 1909) ; R Storr, Concordance to the Latin 
Original of De Imitatione Christ i (Oxford, 
1910) 

KEMP LAND. See E is derby Land 

KEMPT, Sir James (1764-1854). A British 
soldier He ]oined the army in 1783 In 1799 
he took part in the Duke of York’s expedition 
to Holland and in 1800, when Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby sailed on his expedition to the Mediter- 
ranean and to Egypt, he was the latter’s aid- 
de-camp and military secretary. After Sir 
Ralph Abercromby’s death Kempt served during 
the remainder of the campaign, which ended with 
the siege of Alexandria. After a few years of 
home service he was attached to the expedition 
to Naples, which sailed in 1805 under Sir James 
Craig, and he commanded a brigade in Calabria. 
His most important services were in the Penin- 
sular War, under the Duke of Wellington, to 
whom he was highlv recommended. He was 
given command of a brigade in 1811 and fought 
at Badajoz, Vitoria, Orthez, Toulouse, and later 
at Quatre-Bras and Waterloo For his services 
at Waterloo he was made C C.B in July, 1815 
During 1820-28 he was Governor of Nova Scotia 
and in 1828-30 Governor-General of Canada. 
Kempt, after his return home, was made Privy 
Councilor. 

KEMPTEN, kemp'tcn. A city of Bavaria 
in the District of Swabia, situated on the river 
lller, 81 miles by rail southwest of Munich 


(Map: Bavaria, D 5). The city consists of the 
old town by the river and the new or upper 
town, formerly the residence of the abbots of 
Kempten. The two were united in 1803. It 
contains a seventh-century abbey church, with 
a cupola and a fine altar, an old town hall, a 
museum, and a palace now used as barracks. 
Kempten is a place of considerable trade and 
carries on manufactures of cotton, machinery, 
woodenware, hosiery, thread, powder, mathe- 
matical instruments, paper, matches, and cheese. 
Pop, 1900, 18,864; 1910, 21,001 The town was 
made a free city in the fourteenth century The 
new town was the residence of the abbots of 
Kempten, who ruled over a large domain In 
1803 the abbey and its territory were annexed to 
Bavaria, which at the same time absorbed the 
free city of Kemptem 

KEMPT'VILLE. A railway junction of 
Grenville Co , Ontario, Canada, 31 miles south 
of Ottawa on a tributary of the Rideau River 
and on the Canadian Pacific Railroad (Map: 
Ontario, J 3) It possesses a public library. 
Its industrial establishments include planing 
mills, a foundrv, clectric-power plant, and con- 
crete-pipe works Pop, 1901, 1523, 1911, 1192. 

KEN, kfm. A river of India. See Cane. 

KEN, ken, or KENN, Thomas (1637-1711). 
A prelate of the Church of England. He was 
born at Berkhampstead, Hertfordshire, July, 
1637, educated at Winchester and New College, 
Oxford, became domestic chaplain to Bishop 
Morley in 1665, rector of Bnglitsfone, Isle of 
Wight, in 1667, and prebend at Winchester in 
1669 In 1675 he visited Rome with his nephew, 
Isaac Walton, and in 1679, on his return, after 
five years’ absence, accompanied Mary, Princess 
of Oiange, as her cliaplain, to Holland In 1680 
he became chaplain to Charles II, whom he at- 
tended in his last illness Shortly before his 
death the King nominated Ken to the bishopric 
of Bath and Wells (1684) He was not fully 
invested with the episcopal functions ttll after 
the accession of James 11. For refusing to obey 
the Older of the King to read the declaration of 
indulgence, he was sent to the Tower, with six 
other bishops (1688) Nevertheless, when the 
Prince of Orange ascended the throne as William 
111, he refused to transfer his aR. j aiici to the 
new King, » * *1 ■'■sitj James still his lawful 
sovereign I ■»! f- he was deprived of his 
bishopric (April, 1691) He died at Longleat, 
March 19, 1711 Bishop Ken was a man of 
solid and extensive learning, pure ideals, refined 
tastes, and wide sympathies, and in office dis- 
played gieat zeal and self-devotion. He was the 
author of several volumes of sermons, theologi- 
cal treatises, and of many devotional writings. 
His MorriiriL" Hymn” (“Awake, my soul, and 
with the sun”) and “Evening Hymn” (“Glory 
to Thee, my God, this night”) are surpassed by 
none in the language The familiar doxology, 
“Praise God, from Whom all blessings flow,” is 
his composition. His poetry was published in 
1721, his prose in 1858 Consult: J. L Ander- 
don. Life of Thomas Ken (London, 1854) ; G. L. 
Duyckinck, Life of Thomas Ken (New York, 
1859) ; E H Plumptre, Life and Letters of 
Bishop Ken (2 vols., London, 1890) ; F. A. 
Clarke, Thomas Ken (New York, 1896). 

KENA. See Keneh. 

KENAI, kf-ni'. A peninsula projecting from 
the south coast of Alaska, between Cook Inlet 
and Prince William Sound (Map: Alaska, J 6). 
It is 160 miles long, with a maximum width of 
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110 miles, and is connected with the mainland 
by an isthmus 20 miles wide. Its coasts are 
much indented, and there are several good har- 
bors. The interior is mountainous and mostly 
barren. Gold and copper have been found, but 
neither metal has been as yet productively ex- 
ploited. There is much coal, but attempts to 
develop the low-^ade fields of Kachemack Bay 
were commercially unsuccessful. The develop- 
ment of the peninsula in late years has been 
associated with the efforts to connect Seward, a 
town on Resurrection Bay, an open winter sea- 
port, by rail with Fairbanks (qv ) This rail- 
road, the Alaska Northern, was constructed and 
operated (72 miles) to the head of Turnagain 
Arm, Cook Inlet. The United States Alaskan 
Railway Commission has under consideration the 
building of a government railway with which 
the Alaska Northern may possibly connect. 
Settlements of importance on the peninsula, 
with population and schools in 1910, are as fol- 
lows. Seward, 534, school; Kenai, 250, school; 
and Seldovia, 173, school 

KENa)AL, or Kirkby Kendal. A municipal 
borough and market town in Westmoreland, 
England, on the Kent, 22 miles south-southwest 
of Appleby (Map: England, D 2) It is a strag- 
gling town, with an ancient Gothic church and 
a ruined castle. The name “kcndals” is applied 
to the woolen cloths produced here, which, with 
carpets, worsted stockings, cottons, linsey-wool- 
seys, doeskins, tweeds, and coat linings, arc the 
staple manufactures of the town Its other 
products include combs, cards, shoes, machinery, 
leathei, and paper. Limestone is quarried near 
by, and gunpowder is made The weekly market 
is the chief one for corn and provisions in the 
county. The town owns its water, gas, free 
library, natural-histoiy museum, recreation 
grounds, maikets, baths, and slaughterliouses. 
John Kempe, of Flanders, cloth weaver, with 
other compatriots, settled in Kendal under the 
protection of Edward III and inaugurated its 
industries. The town was incorporated in 1676. 
Pop., 1901, 14,183, 1911, 14,033. 

KENDAL, Mrs. (1849- ). The stage 

name of Mrs. Margaret (“Madge”) Robertson 
Grimston, a well-known English actress She 
was born at Great Grimsby, March 15, 1849, of 
a theatrical family, being the sister of the dram- 
atist T. W. Robertson, and appeared as a child 
in several rOles, but made her d^but in 1865 as 
Ophelia at the Hay market, London. She was 
married in 1869 to W. H. Grimston ( Mr. Ken- 
dal), and the two thereafter acted togeth(‘r In 
1875, at the Op^ra Comiqiie, she made a great 
success as Miss Hardcastlc. After a few years 
at the Court and Prince of Wales’s theatres, in 
the course of which she played Dora in the 
English version of Sardou’s Diplomacy, one of 
her greatest rOlcs, she went with her husband 
to St. James’s Theatre, where among her noted 
parts were those of Kate Verity in The Hquire 
(1881), Claire de Beaupr6 in The Ironmaster 
(1884), Rosalind in As You Like It (1886), 
Antoinette Rigaud (1886), and Lady Clancarty 
(1887). Mr. and Mrs Kendal made their 
American d^but in A 8 crap of Paper in 1889, 
and the success of their first tour in the United 
States was repeated in several successive sea- 
sons. In 1893 they produced The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray in America. They continued to 
appear in popular plays without interruption 
till 1908, when they both retired, though Mrs. 
Kendal reappeared at the gala performance at 


His Majesty’s Theatre in 1911, playing Mistress 
Ford. Consult: Archer, ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Kendal,” 
in Matthews and Hutton, Actors and Actresses 
of Great Britain and the United States (New 
York, 1886) ; Scott, The Drama of Yesterday 
and To-Day (London, 1899) ; T. E. Pemberton, 
The Kendals: A Biography (New York, 1900). 

KENDAL, William Hunter (real name 
William Hunter Grimston) (1843- ). An 

English actor manager. He was born in London 
and made his d6but in Glasgow when about 18 
years old. Some four years later he appeared 
in London, at the Haymarket, and in 1869 he 
married Madge Robertson (see Kendal, Mbs.), 
with whose career his own was thereafter closely 
associated. He and John Hare as partners 
managed the St James’s Theatre from 1879 to 
1888. In 1889-95 he toured successfully, with 
Mrs. Kendal, in the United States and Canada, 
and in 1908 both retired. 

KEN'DALL, Amos (1789-1869). An Ameri- 
can politician, born at Dunstable, Mass. He 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 1811; taught 
school and studied law at Groton, Mass.; and in 
1814 removed to Kentucky, where he became a 
tutor in the family of Henry Clay at Ashland 
In October of 1814 he was admitted to the Ken- 
tucky bar, in the following year became editor 
of a paper at Georgetown, Ky , and in Septem- 
ber, 1816, editor of the Frankfort Arqus, which 
was later one of the principal Jackson oigans in 
the State He was one of Jackson’s chief ad- 
visers, and when the lattei became President, in 
1829, he took Kendall with him to W}i-,hinLM'>n, 
appointing him Fourth Auditor of the Ireasury 
At Washington Kendall came to occupy a unique 
position. The foremost figure in Jackson’s fa- 
mous “Kitchen Cabinet” (qv.), “he proved 
more and more,” says W. G. Sumner, in his 
Life of Jackson, “the masterful spirit of the 
administration.” Jackson made him Postmas- 
ter-General in 1836, and he continued in that 
office during a greater part of Van Buren’s 
terra, administering the office with skill and 
integrity and introducing many improvements 
in the service, of which the money-order system 
(1838) was the most important After his re- 
tirement from office he edited newspapers in 
Washington for several years and in 1845 be- 
came interested with Samuel F. B Morse in the 
development of telegraph patents, a connection 
wffiich continued until 1860 and made Kendall’s 
fortune Towards the end of his life he gave 
freely to various educational and charitable in- 
stitutions, and founded at Washington, in 1857, 
the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb. Kendall violently opposed secession and 
supported Lincoln throughout the war, although 
still calling himself a “Jacksonian Democrat.” 
He published a Life of Jackson (1843), and his 
Autobiography (ed. by William Stickney) was 
published at Boston in 1872. 

KENDALL, George Wilkins (1809-67). 
/n American journalist, born in Amherst (now 
Mount Vernon), Hillsboro Co., N. H. In 1837 
be was one of the founders of the New Orleans 
V'cayune. Seeking health and adventure, he 

ined the unfortunate Texan Santa Fe expedi- 
tion in 1841, but was taken prisoner by the 
Mexicans and held for seven months. He was 
an eyewitness of much of the Mexican War, 
accompanying the American armies as corre- 
spondent for his paper. He published Narrative 
of the Temn Santa F6 Expedition (1844) and 
War between United States and Mexico (1861). 
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KENDALL, Henby Clarence. See Austra- 
lian Literature. 

KENDALL, William Mitchell (1856- 
). An American architect, born at Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. He graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1876, studied architecture at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology for two years, 
and concluded his studies in France and Italy. 
He became a member of the firm of McKim, 
Mead, and White, New York City, and in this 
connection collaborated on the designs of various 
important buildings, among those in New York 
being the new Post Office, the Municipal Build- 
ing, and, for Columbia University, the Avery 
Library, the School of Journalism Building, 
and the president’s house. He also helped plan 
various private dwellings in New York and 
Chicago. In 1914 he was elected a member of 
the National Institute of Arts and Letters 

KENDALL, Sergeant (William Sergeant) 

( 1869- ) . An American figure painter, born 

at Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y. He studied at the 
Art Students’ League in New York, with Eakins 
in Philadelphia, and at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
and with Merson in Paris. He became an 
academician in 1905 and won important medals 
at many exhibitions. In 1913 he was appointed 
director of the Yale Art School at New Haven 
Among his best-known works are: “Beatrice,” 
in the Pennsylvania Academy, Philadelphia, 
“An Interlude,” in the National Gallery, Wash- 
ington; “Narcissa,” in the Corcoran Gallery, 
W.i-iiingioii “The Seer” and “Psyche,” m the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. His por- 
traits of children are especially admirable; and 
his color and technique are excellent, with much 
individuality 

KEN'DALLVILLE. A city in Noble Co., 
Ind , 27 miles north of Fort Wayne, on the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern and the Grand 
Rapids and Indiana railroads (Map: Indiana, 
G 2). It has a public library There are ex- 
tensive industrial establishments, including re- 
frigerator w'orks, flour and lumber mills, iron- 
works, and manufactories of stock tank heaters, 
pumps, clothes racks, mittens and gloves, cas- 
kets, novelty cases, cement tile and brick molds, 
etc. The city carries on a large ‘•iniii tiade 
and is situated in the centre of *■:( Ind.'iiia 
onion belt The water wor\ ■ ' ' . ' 

plant are owned by the ' ■ ; ■ \ ^ ■ 

1900, 3354, 1910, 4981. 

KEN'DBICK, Asahel Clark (1809-95). 
An American Greek and New Testament scholar. 
He was born at Poultney, Vt , graduated from 
Hamilton College in 1831, and became professor 
of classics at Madison (now Colgate) University. 
In 1850, with other professors, he left Madison 
and became first professor of Greek in a new 
college, the University of Rochester. There he 
served, with the exception of two years of travel 
in Italy and Greece, until his retirement in 
1888. For several years he also occupied a 
chair in Rochester Theological Seminary. He 
was a member of the American committee for 
the revision of the New Testament (1872-80) 
and revised the English translation of Ols- 
hausen’s Commentartes on the New Testa- 
ment (6 vols., 1853-58) and “St. John,” in 
H. A. W. Meyer’s Commentaries He published: 
Echoes, a volume of translated French and Ger- 
man poems (1855) ; Life and Letters of Emily 
C. Judson (1860); an edition of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis (1873), long popular; Our Poetical 
Favorites (3 scries, collected 1885) ; Martin B. 


Anderson (1895). In 1872-73 Dr. Kendrick 'WAB 
president of the American Philological Associa- 
tion. 

KENDBICK, John (1745-1800). An Amer- 
ican navigator, born at Martha’s Vineyard. He 
commanded a privateer during the latter part 
of the Revolution and m 1787-88, as com- 
mander of the Columbia and Washington, fitted 
out by Boston merchants, explored Nootka 
Sound and parts of the northwest coast of 
America. In 1791 he made another voyage, and 
this time visited Oceanica, discovered (and 
named) Massachusetts Sound, and opened the 
sandalwood trade between Hawaii and China 
He was accidentally shot in Hawaii 

KENEALY, kc-ne'li, Edw^ard Vaikuian 
Hyde (1819-80). An Irish barrister. He w^as 
born in Cork and in 1840 graduateni B.A. at 
Trinity College, Dublin. He w’as called to the 
Irish bar in 1840 and to the English bar seven 
years later and in 1868 became queen’s counsel 
and a bencher of Gray’s Inn. In 1867 he w’as 
counsel for the defense of the Fenians Casey 
and Burke and in 1873 leading counsel for 
Orton, the claimant in the celebrated Ticlibornc 
case. Tins latter case he lost, partly because 
of the violence of his arguments and his unpro- 
fessional conduct; but he persisted, and for li- 
belous attacks on the presiding justice and vari- 
ous barristers, made in the Englishman, which he 
had founded, he was expelled in 1874 from the 
Oxford circuit and disbenched by Gray’s Inn 
As a member of Parliament, elected for Stoke 
in 1875, he was uninfluential. His publications 
include an edition of the proceedings of the 
Tichborne case and Brallaghan, or the Deip- 
nosophists (1845), Goethe, a New Pantomime 
(1850); Poems (1864); Enoch, the Second 
Messenger of God (1872). His scattered poems, 
collected in three volumes, appeared m 1875-79 

KENEH, k^n'e, or GENEH, or KENA. The 
capital of an Egyptian province of the same 
name, on the right iiank of the Nije, 34 miles 
north of Thebes (Map: Egypt, C 2). It is a 
station for Nile steamers and opposite a station 
on the Nile Valley Railroad and has a well-de- 
veloped pottery industry and some sugar manu- 
facturing. It is visited by numerous pilgrims 
from the interior of Africa, on their way to 
Mecca. Pop, 1897, 27,478, 1907, 29,053. 

KENELM CHILLINGLY, k?n'€lm chlP- 
ling-li. A novel by Lord Lyl^ton (1873). 

KEN'ESAW MOUNTAIN, Battle of. An 
engagement fought near Marietta, Ga., June 27, 
1864, during the Civil War, between a Federal 
force of about 16,000 under General Sherman 
and a Confederate force of about 18,000 under 
Gen Joseph E. Johnston. The Confederates 
w'ere stiongly intrenched on Kenesaw Mountain 
and repelled the Federal assault afteF two and a 
half h( J.'- • r Pl’ I’rj the Federals losing nt*arly 
3000, 1“ .11 ; 'll' I ■ brigade commanders Gen. 
C. G. Harker and Col. D. McCook. The Con- 
federates lost about 800. It was the only 
serious reverse sustained by General Sherman 
in his Atlanta Soon afterward Sher- 

man manoeuvre! I b-iiii-ion out of his position, 
and on July 2 the latter abandoned Kenesaw 
Mountain, falling back behind the Chattahoochee 
River. 

KENEZITES. See Kenizzites. 

KENIA, ka'n6-6-, * Mount. An isolated, ex- 
tinct volcano in British East Africa, situated 
12’ south of the equator and 180 miles east 
of Victoria Nyanza (Map* Congo, G 2). Its 
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altitude is 17,191 feet; it is covered with 
perpetual snow above 16,000 feet and has a 
number of glaciers. Mount Kenia was first 
brouj^bt to the attention of the civilized world 
by Krapf in 1849. In 1887 it was ascended by 
C6unt Teleki to an altitude of 15,280 feet and 
partially ascended in 1893 by Dr. Gregory, The 
summit was reached by Kolb in 1896 and by 
Mackinder in 1890. 

KEKT^ILWOBTH. A market town in War- 
wickshire, England, 5 miles north of Warwick 
(Map: England, E 4). It has the lemains of 
an abbey erected in 1122. Near by is Kenil- 
worth Castle, united to the crown domains, in the 
reign of Henry IV and conferred by Elizabeth 
upon Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, who here 
in 1675 entertained her for 19 days Exten- 
sive remains of the castle exist. Kenil- 
worth Castle is the scene of Walter Scott’s 
famous romance {Kenilworth^ 1821), through 
which runs the storv of Amy Robsart, Leices- 
ter’s unacknowledged wife, and of a novel by 
Ludwig Tieck. Pop., 1901, 4544; 1911, 6776. 
Consult Beck, Kenilworth Castle (Leamington, 
1840, new ed , 1878) . 

KE^NITES (Heb. Kay in, ha- Kent; Ar. BanuH 
Kayin). A people oi3cupying in ancient times 
the eastern part of the Negeb (qv. ) in south 
Palestine, and in the period immediately before 
Mohammed apparently a territory farther south 
extending into the Sinaitic Peninsula Accord- 
ing to 1 Sam. XV. 6, Saul said to the Kenites, 
“Go, depart, get you down from the midst of 
the Araalekites, lest I destroy you with them ” 
The Kenites then went out of the midst of the 
Amalekites It may be inferred that there were 
Kenite enclaves among the Amalekites, but not 
necessarily that the Kenites were nothing but 
an Amalekitish clan. To this life with Amalek 
Judges {i 16) seems to allude in the statement 
that “the Kenites went with Judah from the 
city of palm trees [by which originally Tamar- 
Ain Weibeh may have been mearitl into the 
wilderness of Arad which lies in the Negeb, and 
that they went and dwelt with Amalek” (so the 
Greek version) Precisely when this occurred 
18 not known. About two centuries before Saul, 
Heber the Kenite left Kain, and more particu- 
larly the clan of the Bene Hobab, and pitched 
his tents near Kedesh (Naphtali). 

That Hobab the Kenite was the father-in-law 
of Moses (Judg. iv. 11) may be a local tradi- 
tion in this clan, less strongly supported than 
that which makes Jethro, the priest of Midian, 
Zipporah’s father. Tiele and a number of other 
scholars have maintained that Yahwe was a Ke- 
nite dei^ adopted by Moses from his father-in- 
law, and H P Smith has recently {The Kelt- 
gion of Israel, pp. 60 f., New York, 1914) inter- 
preted Ex. xviii. 5-12 as an account of the 
reception of the chief men in Israel into cove- 
nant with Jethro’s God. It is difficult, however, 
to escape the impression that in this passage 
Jethro is represented for the first 

time his faith in the nf\ of Moses’ God 

and showing its sincerity by the sacrifices he 
offers; nor can it be an accident that Elohim, 
and not Yahwe, is exclusively used in the con- 
versation between him and Moses that follows. 
The theory of a Kenite origin of the worship of 
Yahwe in Israel and Judah can scarcely be said 
to rest on a solid foundation. 

How far any fact in the earlier history of 
this people may be preserved in the story of 
Cain and Abel in Genesis iv is not easy to de- 


termine. That Cain (Heb., iJLayin) is the 
eponym of the tribe need not be questioned, nor 
that Abel was a tribe exterminated by the 
Kenites, nor that the nomadic life in the wild 
and sterile region of Nod (q.v.) appeared to 
the author to be the punishment for this crime 
of a people once cultivating the soil whence it 
was driven forth into the wilderness; but such 
a lapse into nomadic conditions is at least doubt- 
ful. It may indeed have been suggested by the 
fact that the tribe seems to have been only in 
part nomadic, there being Kenite cities in the 
Negeb, to account for which the story was told 
of Cam, the city builder. (See Cain.) David 
told Achish that he made raids against the 
Negeb of the Kenites (1 Sam xxvii 10) and 
later sent of the spoil of the Amalekites to the 
cities of the Kenites (1 Sam. xxx 29). In the 
prophecies of Balaam, which seem to reflect the 
historic situation of David’s time, the Kenites 
are referred to as living in strong places and in 
a rocky region, but in danger of being devastated 
and carried away by Ashur (Num xxiv 21, 22). 
It is less likely that the poet tliought of the 
Assyrians than the Ashurim, neighbors of the 
Koiiites in the south and southwest Noldeke is 
probably right in identifying the Kenites with 
the Arabic tribe Bal Kayin (Banii’l Kayin), 
flourishing in El Tih and El Tor in the sixth 
century ad. Consult* Noldeke, Ueher die Ama- 
I cl iter und eimpe andere NachharroUcer der Is- 
raehten (Gbttingen, 1864) ; Tiele, Vergehjkende 
geschtedenis der egyptische en mcsopotamtsche 
godsdiensten (Amsterdam, 1869-72) ; Stade, 
“Das Kainszeichen,” in Zcttschv'ift fur alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft (Giessen, 1894) ; Ed. 
Meyer, Die Israchien und tlire NacMarstamme 
(Halle, 1906) , N. Schmidt, The Messages of 
the Poets (New York, 1911) 

KEN'IZZITES, or KEN^EZITES. One of 
the groups of pre-Israelitish inhabitants of Pal- 
estine named in Gen xv 19-21 In Gen xxxyi. 
11, Kenaz (the eponymous ancestor of the Keniz- 
zites) is enumerated among the Edomite clans, 
while according to Num. xxxii. 12, Josh. xiv. 
6-14, Caleb (qv ) appears as a Kenizzite. The 
relationship between the Caleb and Kenizzite 
clans is further illustrated by the designation of 
OthnielJ Caleb’s son-in-law) as a “son of Kenaz” 
(Josh. XV. 17, Judg. i 13, iii 9-11 , 1 Chron. iv. 
1.3), though the tradition on this point is some- 
what hazy, since, according to 1 Chron. iv. 16, 
Kenaz is a grandson of Caleb. Confusing as 
these various notices are, we may at least con- 
clude that Kenizzite was the name of an old 
“Canaanitish” clan settled in southern Palestine 
which entered into alliances with Edomitic clans 
and also with the clan of Judah and became 
gradually absorbed in this way. The latter 
tribe, as has been pointed out (see Judah), is 
marked by the admixture of various non-Hebrew 
elements and appears to have been far more 
composite than any of the other Hebrew tribes, 
though probably none were entirely free from 
“Canaanitish” or other elements. 

KENOLY, John Reese (1822-91 ) . An Amer- 
ican soldier, born in Baltimore, Md He studied 
law and was admitted to the bar in 1845, but 
went to the Mexican War as lieutenant with a 
company of volunteers which he had raised, and 
was afterward promoted to the rank of major. 
He entered the Civil War as colonel of the First 
Maryland Regiment, which, together with some 
Pennsylvania companies, was captured by Stone- 
wall Jackson, after hard fighting, at Front Royal 
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on the Shenandoah (May 23, 1862). Kenly 
himself was severely wounded when made pris- 
oner, but his stand had saved General Bankers 
division at Winchester, and he was raised to 
the command of a brigade (1862). This he led 
at Hagerstown, Harper’s Ferry, and elsewhere, 
and at the close of the war he was brevetted 
major general of volunteers. He published his 
Mexican experiences under the title Memoirs of 
a Maryland Volunteer (1873). 

KENMABE, k6n-mar', Nun of See Cusack, 
M. F 

KENN, Thomas. See Ken, Thomas 

KEN'N AN, George (1845- ). An Amer- 

ican author, journalist, and traveler, born at 
Norwalk, Ohio He was educated in the public 
schools of his native town and of Columbus, 
Ohio, studied telegraphy; and in December of 
1864 began his travels by a journey to Kam- 
chatka, wliere he served the Russo- American 
Telegraph Company as telegraphic engineer, as- 
sisting in exploring parties in northeastern Si- 
beria (1865-66) and superintending telegraph 
construction in middle Siberia (1806-68). On 
the abandonment of this enterprise he returned 
to the United States, but in 1870 explored the 
eastern Caucasus, Daghestan, Chechnia, and the 
course of the Volga to the Caspian, again in 
1885-86 he made a jouiney of 15,000 miles 
through northern Russia and Siberia, investi- 
gating the convict, prison, and exile system and 
exploring the Russian Altai. In 1898 he went 
to Cuba and was special correspondent during 
the Spanish-Amencan War for the Outlook, and 
for the same periodical went to Japan when the 
Russo-Japanese War opened. IIis accounts of 
his Russian travels attracted wide attention. 
They are collected as Tent Life in Siberia (1870, 
1910) and Siberia and the Exile System (2 vols., 
1892). A result of his Cuban sojourn was Cam- 
paigning,.in Cuba (1899). He was expelled 
from Russia while carrying on further social 
and political studies. In 1902 he went to the 
island of Martinique, after the eruption of Mont 
Pel^e, and climbed the still active volcano. His 
experiences are described in The Tragedy of 
VeUe ( 1902 ) . The latter year saw also the 
publication of his Folk Tales of Napoleon In 
1905 he wrote of the situation in China, par- 
ticularly as affecting American commerce and 
interests, and did much to clarify American 
ideas on that subject. He also published A 
Russian Comedy of Errors (1915). He became 
a member of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters. 

KEN'NEBEC' RIVEB. Tl^e second largest 
river in Maine. It rises in Moosehead Lake in 
the west-central part of the State and flows 
south into the Atlantic Ocean, about 25 miles 
northeast of Portland, receiving its principal 
tributary, the Androscoggin, 18 miles from its 
mouth (Map* Maine, C 3). The drainage basin 
extends to the Canada line, about 150 miles, 
varies in width from 50 to 80 miles in the main 
division, and includes a total area of 5970 square 
miles, about one-fifth of the total area of the 
State. The length of the main stream is about 
140 miles, and its descent is 1026 feet. It has 
falls at Augusta (where a dam has been built), 
at Waterville, and at three other points above, 
supplying abundant water power. It flows 
through a fertile and beautiful region, where 
considerable lumbering and cattle raising arc 
carried on. It is navigable for large ships to 
Bath, 12 miles from the sea, and for steamboats 


to Hallowell, 40 miles, except in Winter, when 
it is closed by ice above Bath. 

KENNEBUNK, k6n’6-buok'. A town in York 
Co., Me., 25 miles by rail southwest of Portland, 
on the Mousam and Kennebunk rivers, and on 
the Boston and Maine Railroad (Map; Maine, 
B 5). It has valuable water power and manu- 
factures shoe counters, twine, lumber, leatheroid, 
trunks, traveling bags, etc There is a free 
circulating library. Settled about 1650, Kenne- 
bunk was part of Wells until 1820, when it 
was incorporated as a separate township. The 
electric-light plant is owned by the municipality. 
Pop., 1910, 3099 Consult E. E. Bourne, History 
of Wells and Kennebunk to J820 (Portland, 
1875), and Daniel Remick, History of Kenne- 
bunk, from its Earliest Settlement to 1890, 
Including Biographical Sketches (Kennebunk, 
1911) 

KENNEBUNKPOBT, k6n'6-btiok-p6rt'. A 
town in York Co., Me., 27 miles by rail south- 
west of Portland, on the Atlantic Ocean, at the 
mouth of the Kennebunk River, and on the Bos- 
ton and Maine Railroad (Map: Maine, B 5). 
It has an excellent haibor and is one of the 
most popular summer resorts in the State, hav- 
ing a fine beach and numerous hotels. There 
are Talbot’s Library, circulating and public 
libraries, and some manufactures, particularly 
of boats. Pop., 1900, 2123, 1910, 2130. Settled 
in 1629, Kennebunkport was incorporated in 
1653 as Cape Porpoise, was almost completely 
destroyed by the Indians in 1703, was reincor- 
porated as Arundel in 1717, and received its 
present name in 1821. Consult Charles Brad- 
bury, History of Kennebunkport (Kennebunk, 
1837) 

KEN'NEDY, Sir Alexander (Blackie Wil- 
liam) (1847- ). An English mechanical 

and electrical engineer. He was born in Stepney, 
the son of a clergyman and a nephew of Prof. 
J. S Blackie, studied at the City of London 
School and the Royal College of Mines; and 
worked for a time at marine enginet^ring. In 
1874-89 he was professor of engineering at Uni- 
versity College, London, where he established 
the first engineering laboratory. Kennedy in- 
vented an autographic recorder for testing the 
strength of materials and in the Proceedings 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers for 1886 
summarized the work of engineering laboratories 
and of testing machines. He designed large 
lighting and power plants in Edinburgh, Man- 
chester, Calcutta, and in Japan; was chief en- 
gineer to the Westminster Electric Supply Cor- 
poration and consulting electrical engineer to 
the London and Noithwestern Railway, served 
on various committees (naval boiler, 1900; 
naval machinery design, 1904; wireless teleg- 
raphy, 1913) ; became civil member of the Board 
of Ordnance in 1909; and was knighted in 1905 
An enthusiastic Alpinist, he published A. W. 
Moore’s Alps in 1864 (1902). He translated 
Reuleux’s Kinematik (1879) and wrote The 
Mechanics of Machinery (1886). 

KENNEDY, Archibald R S. (1859- ). 

A Scottish Semitic scholar, born at Whitehills, 
Banff. He studied at Aberdeen, Glasgow, G5t 
tingen, and Berlin; was a fellow of Glasgow in 
1886-87 and professor of Hebrew at Aberdeen 
in 1887-94; and in 1894 became professor of 
Semitic languages at Edinburgh In the “Porta 
Senes’’ he prepared grammars of Hebrew (1885), 
Syriac (1889), Assyrian (1890), and Arabic 
(1895). Besides contributions to dictionaries of 
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the Bible, he published editions of Exodus 
(1901) and Joshua and Judges (1902), and 
commentaries on Samuel (1905) and Leviticus 
and Numbers (1910). 

KENNEDY, Benjamin Haix ( 1804-89 ) . An 
English classical scholar and educator, born 
near Birmingham. He was graduated at Cam* 
bridge in 1827 and the following year was elected 
a fellow and classical lecturer of St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He was then for six years 
assistant master at Harrow and from 1830 to 
1800 was head master of Shrewsbury School. 
His headmastership at Shrewsbury was most 
successful; many of his pupils, among them 
H. A. J. Munro and J. E. B. Mayor, won marked 
distinction in classics. In 1866 he accepted the 
regius professorship of Greek at Cambridge, be- 
came canon of Ely in 1867 and a member of 
the university council in 1870. From 1870 to 
1880 he was a rnembei of the committee on the 
revision of the New Testament. Dr. Kennedy 
published a number of classical textbooks, two 
of which, Puhhc School Latin Prtmer and Puh- 
hc School Latin GrammaVy were long popular 
textbooks. Ho edited also parts of Sophocles, 
.Eschylus, and Ai istophanes, and the whole of 
Vergil (.31st ed., 1881). He translatt^d The 
Birds of Aristophanes, and the Psalter, into 
English verse, besides publishing a collection of 
his own Greek, Latin, and English poetry In 
this work, entitled Between Whiles (2d ed , 
1882), he incorporated autobiographical matter 
Consult Sandya, A History of Classical Scholar^ 
ship, vol. iii (C<iml)n(l‘*e, 1908) 

KENNEDY, Chakles Rann (1871- ). 

A dramatist of English birth but American 
residence, born at Derby, and largely self-edu- 
cated Beginning as ollice boy and clerk, he be- 
came successively a writer and lecturer, a press 
agent and theatrical business manager, and 
finally a playwright. In 1908 he was unusually 
successful with his play The Servant in the 
House, a drama framed to carry a social and 
religious message. This was followed by The 
Wmterfeast (1908) , The Terrible Meek (1911) , 
The Necessary Evil (1913), The Idol-Breaker 
(1914) All these pieces are serious and of a 
strong “reforming’’ tendency. In 1898 Kennedy 
married the actress Editli Wynne Matthison 

KENNEDY, Grace (1782-1825). A Scot- 
tish writer. She was born at Pinmore, Ayr- 
shire, but at an early age removed to Edinburgh. 
She wrote novels of a religious tendency which 
had no small vogue in their day. She is best 
known as the author of Father Clement (1823), 
an anti-Roman -Catholic novel, which ran through 
some dozen editions and was translated into 
several languages Other books of hers are. 
Anna Ross (1823), Dunallan (2d ed., 1825), 
Jessy Allan (12th ed., 1853), and Decision 
( 1821 ) . A collected edition of her works in six 
volumes appeared at Edinburgh in 1827, and a 
German translation of them, SammtJiche Werke, 
in Bielefeld in 1844. 

KENNEDY, Sib James Shaw (originally 
Shaw, James) (1788-1865). A British gen- 
eral, born in the Parish of Straiton, Ayrshire, 
Scotland, and educated in Maybole and the Ayr 
Academy. He was made an ensign at the age 
of 17 and was advanced steadily to the rank of 
general in 1863. He went abroad with his regi- 
ment, the Forty-third Light Infantry, in 1807, 
distinguished himself in the Peninsular cam- 
paign, fought under Wellington m Belgium, and 
left behind him Notes on Waterloo that were 


published (1865), also a Plan for the Defence 
of Canada, and an autobiographical sketch. His 
essay, Notes on the Defence of Great Britain 
and Ireland (1859), was frequently reprinted. 

KENNEDY, John (1813-1900). A Scottish 
Congregational minister and author, born at 
Aberfeldy, Perthshire, and educated at Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow universities. He was 
pastor of a Congregational church in Aberdeen 
from 1836 to 1846, when he was called to the 
Stepney Congregational Meeting House in Lon- 
don, a charge wliich he held till his retirement 
in 1882. From 1872 to 1876 he was professor 
of apologetics at New College, London, and from 
1884 to 1895 chairman of the New College coun- 
cil. He edited The Christian Witness ( 1866- 
73) and The Evangelical Magazine (1887-90). 
The most widely known of his books are, prob- 
ably, The Divine Life (1858) and A Handbook 
of Christian Evidences (1880) Among li is other 
publications are The Gospels Their Age and 
Authorship (1880), The Pentateuch' Its Age 
and Authorship (1884), Old Testament Criti- 
cism and the Rights of Non-Experts (1897). 

KENNEDY, \7oiin (1838- ) A Cana- 

dian civil engineer. He was born at Spencervillo, 
Ontario, and was educated at McGill ITniveisity 
In 1863 he was appointed assistant city engi- 
neer of Montreal. In 1871 he became division 
engineer, and later chief engineer, of the Great 
Western System of Canada. In 1875-1907 he 
was chief engineer of the Montreal harbor com- 
mission. He deepened the ship canal between 
Montreal and Quebec from 20 to 27 Va feet and 
designed and carried out all the improvements 
in Montreal harbor during 32 years. He was 
a member of several royal commissions for en- 
giiiMMi'g purposes connected with the Lachinc 
( iiimI, I'l" causes of floods at Montreal, and 
the completion of the Trent Valley Canal system 

KENNEDY, John Pendleton (1795-1870) 
An American novelist. He graduated at Balti- 
more College (University of Maryland) in 1812 
and in 1814 fought in the battles of Bladens- 
burg and North Point. lie was admitted to the 
bar in 1816, was foi several years a member of 
tbe Maryland House of Delegates, from 1839 to 
1845 was a member of Congress, where he advo- 
cated Whig principles, and during Fillmore’s 
administration was Secretary of the Navy 
(1852) He then retired fiom politics, but he 
upheld the Union duiing the war Kennedy is 
now chiefly remembered as a writer of romances, 
among which are Swallow Barn (1832), Horse- 
Shoe Robinson (1835), and Rob of the Bowl 
(1838). Among his other books are: Annals of 
Quodhbet (1840), a political satire; Mr Am- 
brose's Letters on the Rebellion (1865) ; 
Memoirs of the Life of William Wirt (2 vols , 
1849), an excellent biography of the leisurely 
kind. It is worth noting that Kennedy con- 
stantly befriended Edgar Allan Poe, and that 
while abroad he became a friend of Thackeray 
and wrote or outlined the fourth chapter of the 
second volume of The Virginians, a fact which 
accounts for the great accuracy of its scenic 
descriptions. Of his works Horse-Shoe Robinson 
is the best and ranks high in antebellum fiction. 
For his life, consult the biography, by Tucker- 
man, which forms the tenth volume of his col- 
lected works (New York, 1870-72). 

KENNEDY, John Pett (1796-1879). A 
British military engineer, born at Donagh, Done- 
gal County, Ireland. He was educated at Foyle 
College, Londonderry, and the Royal Military 
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Academy, Woolwich, l>ecomiiig lieutenant in an 
engineer corps in 1815. Four years afterward 
he was sent to Malta, thence to Corfu, and he 
superintended the formation of a harbor and 
canal at Santa Maura (1820). He served next 
under Sir Charles Napier at Cephalonia, build- 
ing lighthouses, roads, and quays; was suhin- 
spector of militia in the Ionian Islands (1828- 
31 ) ; and then returned to Ireland, where he set 
himself to the discovery of ways and means for 
improving the lamentable condition of the agri- 
cultural classes. His methods are indicated by 
the title of his work, Instruct; Employ; DonH 
Bang Them • or Ireland Tranqmhzed without 
Soldiers and Enriched without English Capital 
(1835) He wrote several others of similar 
nature, and as inspector general for Irish edu- 
cation (1837), as secretary to the Devon 
commission (1843) and to the famine relief com- 
mittee (1845), his labors were unceasing in be- 
half of his native land; but he went back to the 
army in 1849 as military secretary to Sir Charles 
Napier and accompanied him to India. There he 
built the military road named after him and 
extending from Kalka via Simla to Kiinawiir 
and Tibet. He publislied British Home and Co- 
lonial Empire (1865-09), as well as a number 
of technical woiks relative to his Indian career 
KENNEDY, JoItn Stewart (1830-1900). 
An American capitalist and philanthropist. He 
was born near Glasgow in Scotland, received a 
scant education in school, studied in his spare 
moments as a clerk, and at 20 was sent to 
America by a London iron firm, in whose branch 
house in Glasgow he worked for four years 
Then he came again to New York and entered 
business with Morris K Jesiip. From this part- 
nership he retired in 18G7 and from active busi- 
ness in 1883, although he was still called upon 
after that date to aid in the reorganization of 
various financial concerns, notably m 1888, when 
he acted with J. S. Harris as receiver of the 
New Jersey Central Railroad. He was promi- 
nently connected during his life with New York 
chanties, and his will gave away $30,000,000 — 
bequests of $2,500,000 <‘ach to Columbia Uni- 
versity, the ivT'W York Public Library, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, Presbyterian Board of 
Tlome Missions, I^resbytenan Board of Foreign 
Missions, Presbyterian Church Erection Fund, 
and Presbyterian Hospital, four gifts of $1,500,- 
000 each, three of $750,000 each, nine (to col- 
leges) of $100,000 each, and 10 
of $50,000 each , besides numerous ■ 

KENNEDY, Joseph Camp Griffith (1813- 
87). An American statistician. He was born 
at Meadville, Pa., was educated at Allegheny 
College, studied law, and for a time edited 
country newspapers. In 1849 he was put in 
charge of the ’ ' of the United States 

Census Burea ■ he was made super- 

intendent of the census He had previously con- 
sulted with European statisticians in regard to 
census matters and in 1850 had suggested to 
them an international arrangement by which the 
facts could be more expeditiously gathered, a 
discussion which led to the holding of the con- 
gress of statisticians at Brussels in 1853. Dur- 
ing the administration of President Johnson he 
was appointed examiner of national banks. 

KENNEDY, Robert (1865- ). A Scot- 

tish surgeon and anatomist. He was bom in 
Glasgow and was educated there, at Edinburgh, 
and at Berlin. After being surgeon to infirma- 
ries and hospitals in Glasgow, he was examiner 


in surgery at 8t. Andrews from 1901 to 1904. 
At the University of Glasgow he was lecturer 
in applied anatomy from 1906 to 1911, when he 
became St. Mungo professor of surgery. A 
specialist in nerve surgery, Kennedy contributed 
papers on this subject to medical journals, and 
in ChipaulCs Etat actuel de la chirurgie ner- 
reuse (1903) he wrote “Suture ct anastomoses 
des nerfs.” 

KENNEDY, Thomas Francis (1788-1879). 
A Scottish political reformer, born at Greenan, 
near Ayr. He was educated at Harrow and at 
Edinburgh University, was admitted to the Scot- 
tish bar in 1811, and became a member of Par- 
liament in 1818. Thereafter he devoted his at- 
tention to Liberal reforms He obtained in 1825 
the right of prisoners to a peremptory challenge 
under a ballot method of selecting juries and 
took a leading part in bringing about numerous 
other “ ■ vhem, the abolition of re- 
ligious ■ , ! extension of the fran- 

chise, th(‘ low (‘ling of the corn duties, and the 
gradual exfmrtion of the Scottish Court of the 
Exchequer. Under the Whig government he be- 
came clerk of ordinance in 1832, later Junior 
Lord of the Treasury, in 1837 paymaster of civil 
services in Ii eland, and in 1859 Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests, retiring in 1854 

KENNEDY, William (1799-1871 ) A Brit- 
ish poet and prose writer, born near Dublin of 
Scottish ]>arentage After ** L ■. '■■•a time 
at Belfast (’olhgo, h(‘ went ■. ’ was on 

the staff of llu‘ »/ Magazine, next a literary 

worker in London, from 1830, and eight years 
afterward went as secretary with Lord Durham 
to Canada. Thence he drifted south to Texas 
and in 1841 was British Consul at Galveston, 
but retired invalided with a pension (1849), 
first to London, then to Pans, where he died 
He published two volumes of verse, chiefly 
lyrical, called Fitful Fancies (1827) , The Arrow 
and the Bose, and Other Poems (1830); a 
drama, The Siege of Antwerp (1838) ; and The 
Rise, Progress and Prospects of the Republic of 
Texas (2 vols., 1841) 

KENNEDY, Sir William Rann ( 1846- 
1915). An English jurist. He was educated at 
Eton and at King's College, Cambridge, wdiere 
he won high lionors in scliolarship, and was 
called to the bar by Lincoln’s Inn in 1871. Ac- 
tive in Liberal politics, he stood for Birkenhead 
in 1885 and 1886 and for St Helen’s in 1892. 
He became queen’s counsel in 1885 and served 
as judge of the Queen’s Bench Division of the 
High C'ourt of Justice fiom 1892 to 1907, when 
he became a Lord of Appeal. In 1891 (2d ed., 
1907) he published Law of Ciml Salvage, a sub- 
ject on which he was an authority. He served 
as president of the International Law Asso- 
ciation, was a fellow and afterward honorary 
fellow of Pembroke College, Cainbi idg<‘. and 
received the degree of LL.D. from Victoria Uni- 
versity. 

KENNEDY, William Sloane (1850- ). 

An American author, born at Brecksville, Ohio 
He graduated from Yale University in 1875, 
studied two years at Harvard, and became a 
staff' writer for the Boston Transcript. Besides 
translating from the French and Italian and 
contributing to magazines, especially on Italian 
language and literature, he edited Walt Whit- 
man’s Diary in Canada (1904), and wrote; 
Henry Wadsworth Longfelloiv (1882); John 
Oreenleaf Whittier (1882), Oliver Wendell 
Holmes (1883) ; Wondeis and Curiosities of the 
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Railway (1884; new ed., rev., 1906) ; John 0, 
Whittier f the Poet of Freedom (1892); Remi- 
wiseences of Walt Whitman ( 1896 ) ; In Port%a*8 
Gardena (1897). 

KENNELOLY, Abthub Edwin (1861- ). 

An American electrical engineer, born in Bom- 
bay, India, and educated at University College 
School, London. After holding several positions 
up to 1886, he then became senior ship’s elec- 
trician for the Eastern Telegiaph Company, 
and a year later came to the United States to 
be principal electrical assistant to Thomas A. 
Edison. From 1894 to 1901 he was established 
as a consulting electrical engineer at Philadel- 
phia, in 1902 he became professor of electrical 
engineering at Harvard University, and in 1903 
he had charge of laying cables for the Mexican 
government. He served as president of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
(1898-1900) and of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society (1911). Regarded as an authority, 
especially on the use of magnetics in (‘iigineei iiig 
and on alternating electric currents, he is author 
of Theoretical Elements of Electro-Dynamic 
Machinery (1893), Elementary Electro-Techni- 
cal Senes (1897); Electro-Dynamic Machinery 
(1898); Recent Types of Dynamo- Electric Ma- 
chinery (1899) , Electricity Made Easy (1899) ; 
The interpretation of Mathematical Formulce 
(1899); Wireless Telegraphy ( 1907); The Ap- 
plication of Hyperbolic Functions to Electrical 
Engineering Problems (1912); Tables of Com- 
pleoo Hyperbolic and Circular Functions and a 
supplementary Chart Atlas (1914) 

KEN'N’ERLEY, Mitchell (1878- ). 

An American publisher, born at Burslem, Eng- 
land He was manager of the Hew York branch 
of John Lane, the London publisher, from 1896 
to 1900, business manager of the Smart Set in 
1900-01, founded in 1901 and was editor and 
proprietor until 1905 of the Reader magazine, 
and then engaged in the publishing business In 
1910 he undertook the publication of the Forum 
and of the Papyrus 

KEN'E’ET. A river of England and tributary 
of the Thames, It rises on the Marlborough 
Downs in Wiltshire and flows east through Berk- 
shire, emptying into the Thames at Reading, 
after a course of 45 miles (Map: England, E 6). 
It has been made navigable for ships drawing 
3^ feet to Newbury, from which town the Ken- 
net and Avon Canal crosses the country to 
Bath, thus making the river a part of the water- 
way connecting the North Sea with St. George’s 
Channel. 

KEN'NETH I (called MacAlpine) ( ?- 
860). A Scottish king who came to the throne 
in Gtalloway, in 832 or 834, on the death of his 
father. His power spread rapidly; he drove out 
the Danes (841), united the Scottish and Pictish 
kingdoms, and invaded Lothian six times. He 
transferred relics of St. Columba to Dunkeld, 
which became the ecclesiastical centre of his 
kingdom. Consult Andrew Lang, History of 
Scotland^ vol. i (New York, 1900). 

KENNETT, Robert Hatch (1864- ). 

An English Hebrew scholar He was born in 
St. Lawrence, Ramsgate, and was educated at 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, where he was chap- 
lain in 1887-93 and in 1903 and lecturer in 
Hebrew and Syriac in 1887-1903. He was lec- 
turer in Hebrew and Syriac at Caius College in 
1891-93 and university lecturer in Aramaic in 
1893-1903, and then became regius professor of 
Hebrew and canon of Ely. In 1909 he was 
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Schweich lecturer. Kennett contributed to the 
Cambridge Biblical Essays (1909), to theolog- 
ical journals and biblical dictionaries, and wrote 
A Short Account of the Hebrew Tenses ( 1901 ) , 
In our Tongues (1907), and The Servant of the 
Lord (1911). 

KENNETT, White (1660-1728). A Church 
of England prelate. He was born at Dover, 
Aug. 10, 1060, was educated at Westminster 
School and Oxford, and became rector of Am- 
brosden in 1685. In 1091 he returned to Ox- 
ford as tutor and vice principal of Edmund 
Hall, where he had for a pupil the famous anti- 
quary Heaine. He became Archdeacon of Hun- 
tingdon in 1701, dean of Peterborough in 1707- 
08, and Bishop of Peterborough in 1718. He 
was an eloquent preacher, a learned antiquary, 
historian, and theologian. He was a strong 
opponent of the High Church party. He pub- 
lished numerous works, the most important of 
which are: Parochial Antiquities (1695; new 
ed., 2 vols., 1818) ; the third volume of a Com- 
pleat History of England (published anony- 
mously m 1706), extending from the accession 
of Charles I to the end of Queen Anne’s reign; 
A Register and Chronicle, Ecclesiastical and 
Civil, from the Restoration of King Charles //, 
vol. 1 (1728). He left numerous historical 
manuscripts, now a part of» the Lansdowne col- 
lection in the British Museum. He died at 
Westminster, Dec. 19, 1728. Consult his Life, 
by Newton (London, 1730). 

KENNEY, Annie (?~ ). An English 

woman -suffrage leader, born at Lees, Lancashiie, 
She became intimate with the Pankhursts and in 
1905 was ai rested with Miss Christabel Pank- 
Iiurst and imprisoned for three days, charged 
with disorder at Sir Edward Grey’s meeting in 
the Free Trade Hall, Manchester. She then be- 
came the first organizer of the Women’s Social 
and Political Union For attempting in 1906 to 
interview Mr Asquith, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, she was sentenced to six weeks’ im- 
prisonment, and again m October of that year, 
for her protest (outside the House of Commons) 
gainst the government, she was sent to prison 
for two months. In 1908, having gone with 
Mrs. Pankhurst on a deputation to the House 
of C’ommons, she was again imprisoned. When 
the leaders of the Women’s Social and Political 
Union were arrested in 1912, she took charge 
of the work in London. She was arrested, re- 
leased, and rearrested several times m 1913 
under the *‘Cat and Mouse” Act; and in 1914, 
for forcing an entrance to Lambeth Palace to 
address the Archbishop of Canterbury, she was 
taken to Holloway Gaol. 

KENNEY, Charles Lamb (1821-81). An 
English journalist and author, son of James 
Kenney. Born at Bellevue, near Paris, by 1837 
he was a clerk in the General Post Office at Lon- 
don and a few years later was writing dra- 
matic criticism for the London Times. In 1856 
he was called to the bar. His publications in- 
clude a book in support of the building of the 
Suez Canal — Kenney was at one time Ferdinand 
de Lesseps’ secretary — entitled The Oates of the 
East (1857); Memoir of M W. Balfe (1875); 
a translation (1878) of Balzac’s Correspondence; 
the words to several musical sketches and light 
operas, popular songs, and some excellent vers 
de sooi^tk Like his father, he kept good literary 
company, and among his friends were Thackeray 
and Dickens. There is considerable information 
about him in John Genest’s English Stage, vola. 
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vii and viii (London, 1832), and in P. W- 
Clayden’s Rogers^ and his Contemporaries (2 
vols., ib., 1889). 

KENNEY, James (1780-1849). A popular 
dramatist of Irish birth and English bre^ng. 
After 1803, when his farce Raising the Wmd 
appeared, he wrote many successful plays, rang- 
ing in kind from farce to tragedy. His father 
was a quondam manager of Boodle’s Club, Lon- 
don, a part owner of that institution, and a 
familiar figure in the London sporting world. 
The son was placed in a London bank, but out 
of banking hours developed a strong taste for 
amateur acting and passed from that to play 
writing. Some of his plays have been many 
times revived, and one or two still hold the 
stage. (Sweethearts and Wives (1823) was his 
great hit, and other successes include the mu- 
sical afterpiece Turn him Out (1812); Love, 
Law, and Physic (1812); Spring and Autumn 
(1827) ; The Illustrious Stranger (1827) , Musa- 
niello (1829); The Sicilian Vespers (1840), a 
tragedy. Kenney frequented Samuel Rogers’s 
feasts of reason and was a friend of Charles 
Lamb 

KENNQOTT, kSn'gbt, Gustav Adolf (1818- 
97). A German mineralogist, born in Breslau. 
He was educated at the University of Breslau, 
in which he was appointed a lecturer (1844). 
Subsequent appointments were those of professor 
of natural history in the Pressburg Realschule 
(1850-52), assistant custodian of the Imperial 
mineral cabinet at Vienna (1852-56), professor 
of mineralogy in the Polytechnic School of Zu- 
rich (1856-57), and professor of mineralogy in 
the University of Zurich ( 1857-97 ) . His services 
m the development of crystallography, petrology, 
and mineralogy are recognized as important 
Ills publications include Lehihuch der retnen 
Kristallographie (1846); Lehrhuch der Mine- 
ralogie (1851; 6th ed , 1880), Elemente der 
Petrographic (1868); H andwortcrhuch der Mi- 
ncralogve, Qcologte und Palaontologie (2 vols., 
1882-86), with Lasaulx and other scientists. 

KENNICOTT. See Katalla. 

KEN'NICOTT, Benjamin (1718-83). An 
eminent biblical scholar. He was born at Totnes, 
Devonshire, April 4, 1718, and educated at Ox- 
ford, where he highly distinguished himself. He 
took his degree of M^A. in 1750, having been pre- 
viously elected a fellow of Exeter College; in 
1767 he was appointed Radcliffe librarian; and 
in 1770 canon of Christ Church, Oxford, when* 
he died. Sept. 18, 1783. The whole interest and 
importance of Kennicott’s life are comprised in 
his great undertaking for the improvement of 
the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. In 1753 
he published a work entitled The State of the 
Printed Hebrew Text of the Old Testament Con- 
sidered (2d ed., 1759). This contained observa- 
tions on 70 Hebrew manuscripts, with an extract 
of mistakes and various readings, and showed 
the necessity for a much more extensive colla- 
tion, in order to ascertain or approximate 
towards a correct Hebrew text. He undertook to 
execute the work in the course of 10 years and 
labored, until his health broke down, from 10 to 
14 hours a day. In spite of considerable opposi- 
tion from bishops Warburton, Home, and other 
divines, Kennicott succeeded in enlisting the 
sympathies and obtaining the support of the 
Clergy generally. Upward of 600 Hebrew manu- 
scripts and 16 manuscripts of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch were collated, with the assistance 
of other English and continental scholars. The 
Vnw ITTTT— .12 
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first volume of his edition of the Hebrew Bible 
appeared in 1766, and the second in 1780, ac- 
companied by a very useful and instructive dis- 
sertation. The text chosen was that of Van der 
Hooght, without the vowel points, and the vari- 
ous readings were printed at the bottom of the 
page. The Vamw Lectiones Veteris Testamenti 
(Parma, 1784-87), published by De Rossi, is 
a very valuable addition to Kennicott’s Hebrew 
Bible. Jahn published at Vienna (1806) a very 
correct abridgment, embracing the most impor- 
tant of Kennicott’s readings. 

KENNY, Sib Thos. Kelly-. See Kelly- 
Kenny, Sib Thos. 

KENO, or Kino, ke'nd (origin of the terra 
unknown). A variation, for gamblers’ purposes, 
of the juvenile game of lotto. In the common 
form of the game, balls numbered from 1 to 99 
are placed in a hollow globe called a goose, 
which can be revolved so that the balls may be 
well shaken up The number of each ball is 
called as it emerges from the goose. Cards 
bearing four rows of five numbers each are sold 
to the players, each of whom covers any ball’s 
numlier which appears on his card. The player 
who thus first covers a row of five numbers calls 
out “Keno!” and receives the stakes of all of the 
other players, minus a certain percentage paid 
to the bank. 

KENO'^RA (formerly Rat Pobtaoe). A 
town, port of entry, and the capital of the 
Rainy River District, Ontario, Canada, on the 
Lake of the Woods at its outlet and on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 133 miles east of Win- 
nipeg (Map: Ontario, F 8) Among its public 
buildings are the Anglican and Roman Catholic 
cathedrals, a hospital, courthouse, and jail Its 
manufactured products include flour, lumber, 
railway ties, and boats. It is situated in a lum- 
bering district, and gold is found in the vicinity. 
It is a summer resort. Kenora owns its tele- 
phone and electric-light plants and its water 
works. Pop., 1901, 5202, 1911, 6158. 

KENO^SHA. A city and the county seat of 
Kenosha Co., Wis., on Lake ATichiL^jni 34 miles 
south of Milwaukee, on the Ctiicago and North- 
western Railroad and on the Pere Marquette and 
Hill boat lines (Map: Wisconsin, F 6). It has 
Kemper Hall School and library and the Sim- 
mons Memorial Library. The city manufactures 
extensively tanned leather, machine-shop prod- 
ucts, carriage and automobile lamps, beds, 
plumbers* supplies, brass goods, automobiles, 
springs, hosiery, underwear, wagons, furniture, 
etc. There is a fine harbor. Kenosha was first 
incorporated in 1841 and in 1850, when its 
present name was adopted, it received a city 
charter. The water works are owned by the 
city. Pop., 1900, 11,606; 1910, 21,371; 1914 
(U, S. est.), 26,062. 

KENO^SIS (Gk. Kipuxrif, emptying). A term 
derived from the word iKivuure, in Phil. ii. 7, 
used in recent theology to designate a suppos^ 
self-limitation of Himself by the Logos (q.v.) 
to the capacities of humanity for the purpose 
of incarnation. The suggestion of a kenosis 
was made by Liebner about the year 1840 and 
has been taken iiii i"04| Thor(ui:.»'ii\ *■ i \' .«■, e the- 
ologians in pinncubir- I ■ ■'m-m-''!-, and 

Frank. In spite of many verbal differences, 
these theologians manifest a remarkable agree- 
ment in the substance of their teachings upon 
this subject. The problem they are attempting 
to solve by the theory of kenosis is the old 
prc^Iem of the union of two natures, human and 
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divine, in the one conscionsneas of the God-man. 
The personality of Christ is conceived by them 
all to reside in the divifle element, the Logos. 
But the one and undivided person of Jesus is 
ignorant of certain things, as of the daj^ and 
hour of the destruction of Jerusalem, is limited 
in a variety of ways, feels His dependence upon 
God and prays to the Father, and is not only 
temptible, but truly tempted, yet without sin 
It follows at once that the Logos, i.e., God, is 
thus ignorant, dependent, tempted, etc. How is 
this possible? The answer given by these theo- 
logians is that the Logos, by a voluntary divine 
act, limited Himself to the capacity of humanity 
when He assumed it, so that His experiences 
are truly human experiences. They do not tran- 
scend the possibilities of humanity, however 
they may differ from ordinary human experi- 
ences By the self-limitation there was no loss 
of the essential attributes of deity, such as 
knowledge, but there was a surrender of the 
exercise of these attributes in particular ways, 
as in the form of omniscience, which is the 
knowiedge of all actual things in their concrete 
totality. Thus, the Logos did not actually 
know all the future while in the earthly state. 
The evidences presented that there was an 
actual kenosis are the facts of Christ’s life, 
as indicated above, and the express state- 
ments of the Scriptures of a chants* in 
upon the human condition, and i’k 

positive statement of an “emptying” m the 
Philippian passage. The great objection to the 
kenosis lies in the unchangeability of God. Can 
deity change itself? Would it not thereby aban- 
don the essential characteristic of divinity, that 
it exists by necessity in itself? Can we con- 
ceive of deity passing into unconsciousness? 
The reply of the kenotics to this objection is 
that we *must not determine what facts are by 
our a priori conception of unchangcaiiility, but 
must determine our idea of unchangeability by 
the facts. The whole question then turns on 
the two points. Was the personality of the God- 
man resident in the Logos’ and, Was this one 
person, the Logos, ignorant? Consult. Thoma- 
sius, Ohristi Person und Werk (Erlangen, 1802- 
61 ) ; Gess, Die Lehre von der Person GhnsU 
(Basel, 1856) , Frank, System der chrtsthchen 
Gemssheit (Erlangen, 1870-.73) ; Simon, Recon^ 
cihation by Incarnation (Edinburgh, 1898) ; 
Mackintosh, The Doctrine of the Person of 
Jesus Christ (New York, 1912). See Chbis- 
TOLOOY, Incarnation 

KEN'BICK, Francis Patrick (1797-1863) 
An American Roman ( atholic prelate. He was 
born in Dublin and studied in Rome from 1815 
to 1821 Ordained priest at the end of this 
course, he was sent out to take charge of a new 
seminary at Bardstown, Ky., which he conducted 
for nine years. In 1830 he was made coadjutor 
to Dr. Conwell, whom he succeeded as Bishop of 
Philadelphia in 1842. Here he founded the 
Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo. In 1851 he 
was transferred to the see of Baltimore, in time 
to preside over the first plenary council of the 
American bishops in the following year. His 
most celebrated works are his Latin treatises, 
Theologia Dogmatica (4 vols , 1839-40) and 
Theologia Moralis (3 vols., 1841-43) ; but he 
attracted much attention by a controversy with 
Hie Episcopalian Bishop Hopkins of Vermont, 
of which his side was published m 1837, under 
the title of The Primacy of the Holy See amd 
the Authority of General Counoils, At the time 


of his death he was preparing a revised English 
translation of the Bible, wfth copious notes, 
and had brought out a part of it. Consult 
O’Shea, The Two Kenricks (Philadelphia, 1904). 

XENEICK, Peter Richard (1806-96). An 
American Roman Catholic archbishop, brother 
of Francis Patrick Kenrick (q.v.) He was born 
at Dublin, was educated at Maynooth College, 
came to America in 1833, became assistant pas- 
tor and in 1835 pastor of the Philadelphia 
Cathedral Parish, was professor of dogmatics 
in the seminary of the diocese and then vicar- 
general, and in 1843. after two years as coad- 
jutor, became Bishop of St. Louis After the 
division of his large diocese in 1847 he was ap- 
pointed Archbishop. He was prominent in char- 
itable work, especially during the Civil War, 
and built many churches and founded many 
schools in his see. He strongly objected to the 
dogma of papal infallibility, framed an elabo- 
rate protest, which he was not allowed to de- 
liver in council, m which be declared the defi- 
nition false? but acquiesced in the final decree. 
Kenrick wrote The holy House of Loietto- An 
Examination of the Historical Evidence of its 
Miraculous Translation, and Anglican Ordina- 
tions, 

KENEICK, WiLUAM (1795-1872). An 
American nurseryman. When 28 years of age, 
he was taken into partnership by his father, 
a pioneer nurseryman, whoso gardens were 
planted in 1790 upon the ground where John 
Eliot commenced preaching the gospel to the 
Indians. Perhaps Kenrick will be best remem- 
bered on account of his introduction of the 
mulberry, and the active part he took m the 
attempt to establish the silk industry in Amer- 
ica. His book, The American Silk-Groirers* 
Guide, appeared m 1835 

KEN^SAL GEEEN. A London cemetery, oc- 
cupying about 60 acres and M-imiiriiiiL' about 
70,000 graves; Sydney Smith, the actor Kemble, 
Sir Charles Eastlake, Leigh Hunt, Thackeray, 
and other celebrities are buried here. 

KEN'SETT, John Frederick (1818-72) An 
American landscape painter, born at Cheshire, 
Conn. He was apprenticed to his uncle, a bank- 
note engraver, but devoted bis leisure* to tlie 
study of painting In 1840 he went to England, 
where he studied for five years, supporting him- 
self by enirui'iiig The sale of his first picture, 
a view of Windsor (’astle, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, encouraged him to persevere, and he 
spent the next two years painting landscapes 
in Italy. His “View on the Arno” and “Shrine,” 
exhibited at the National Academy, New York, 
in 1848, established his reputation in America, 
and he was elected an Academician in 1849. 
Representative of his work as a member of the 
so-called Hudson River school is a painting (on 
exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York) which shows the town of Cornwall, with 
Dunderberg and Storm King in the distance. 
In the same museum, but not on exhibition, are 
38 of his paintings, some unfinished, the last 
summer’s work of the artist, presented by his 
brother, Thomas Kensett, in 1874. His “Sun- 
set on the Coast” and “October Afternoon” are 
in the Corcoran Gallery, Washington. His work 
is delicate and refined, but weak in drawing 
and composition. 

EJSN^INGTOEr GAEDENS. One of the 
public ornamental parks of London, extending 
on the west side of Hyde Park, from which it is 
partly separated by the Serpentine. It is trav- 
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ersed by walks and ornamented with rows and 
clumps of noble trees. Near the western border 
of the park stands Kensington Palace. The 
gardens at first consisted of the grounds at- 
tached to the palace and were only 26 acres in 
extent, but they have been frequently enlarged 
and now are 21/2 miles in circuit. There are 
many notable buildings in the vicinity. 

KENSINGTON MUSEUM. See South 
Kensington Museum. 

KENSINGTON PALACE. A royal resi- 
dence in the Parish of Kensington, London. In 
it William III and Mary, Queen Anne and her 
husband, Prince George of Denmark, and George 
II died. It was the birthplace of Queen Vic- 
toria, who there was informed of William IV’s 
death and her own accession to the throne. It 
was later the residence of Princess Louise and 
the Marquis of Lome and of the Prince and 
Princess of Teck. 

KENT. A maritime county in the southeast 
of England, bounded north by the Thames es- 
tuary, east by the North Sea, south by the 
Strait of Dover and Sussex, and west by Sur- 
1 ey and London ( Map : England, G 5 ) . Area, 
1525 square miles. Kent is a highly productive 
agricultural county, wdth numerous market 
gardens and orchards, it has always been the 
leading hop grow iiig county of England. It 
contains ifii- « -t of Canterbury, Rochester, 
Dover, Folkestone, < Jillingliain, and Maidstone, 
the county town, the important dockyards and 
arsenals of Woolwich, Chatham, and Sheerness, 
and the famous watering places of Margate, 
Ramsgate, and Tunbridge Wells. Pop , 1901, 
961,139, 1911, 1,045,661. Kent was at one time 
an Anglo-Saxon kingdom. It was settled by the 
Jutes and became prominent when its King, 
Ethelbert ( q v. ) , was converted to Christianity 
by St. Augustine in 597. When Ethelbert died, 
in 616, the kingdom became pagan again for a 
short time. It rapidly declined in power and 
remained important chiefly as the seat of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury In the course of the 
eighth century it lost all independence, and it 
was ruled ovei by the state that happened to 
be supreme, whether it was Wessex (qv.) or 
Mercia (q.v.) During the reign of William I 
Kent seems to have been a county palatine. 
Several codes of law of the old kingdom have 
come down to us Consult Hasted, The History 
and Topographical Survey of Kent (Canterbury, 
1801), and Victoria History of the County of 
Kent (London, 1908). 

KENT. A town in Portage Co , Ohio, 10 
miles northeast of Akron, on the Baltimore and 
Ohio, the Erie, the Northern Ohio Traction and 
Light, and the Wheeling and Lake Erie railroads 
(Map* Ohio, H 3). It is the seat of a State 
normal school and contains a Carnegie library. 
The industrial establishments include flour mills, 
railroad machine shops, and manufactories of 
concrete mixers, nuts and bolts, and locks. 
Ample water power is available. Pop , 1900, 
4541; 1910, 4488. 

KENT, Chakles (William Charles Mark) 
(1823-1902). An English poet, bi<*giapher, and 
journalist, born in London. Aftei com pier mg his 
education at Prior Park and Oscott, he became 
editor of the Sun (1845-70), studied law at the 
same time and was called to the bar in 1859, 
but devoted himself thereafter to literature. 
He edited the Weekly Register, a Roman Catho- 
lic paper (1874-81) A personal friend of 
Charles Dickens, he contributed to Household 


Words and All the Year Round under Dickens’s 
editorship and to other periodicals. Several 
volumes of poems, published previously in the 
forties, fifties, and sixties, provided the mate- 
rial for his collected Poems (1870). In later 
years he gave himself largely to editorial work 
— chiefly complete editions of the greater Eng- 
lish writers, memoirs, and critiques, and notably 
Burns (1874), Lamb (1875 and 1893), Moore 
(1879), Father Prout (1881), and Lord Lytton 
(1875, 1883, and 1898). He also wrote Leigh 
Hunt as an Essayist (1888), The Wit and Wis- 
dom of Lord Lytton (1883), and The Humour 
and Pathos of Charles Dickens (1884). Con- 
sult J C. Francis, Notes hy the Way (1909). 

KENT, Charles Foster ( 1 867 - ) . An 

American Old Testament scholar, born at Pal- 
myra, N. Y. Educated at Yale (A.B., 1889; 
PhD, 1891) and at the University of Berlin 
(1891-92), he was an instructor at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago (1893-95), associate professor 
(189.5-98) and professor (1898-1901) of bib- 
lical literature and history at Brown University, 
and professor of hiblical literature at Yale after 
1901. His publications include* Outlines of 
Hebrew History (1895); A History of the He- 
brew People (2 vols, 1896-97; 2d ed., 1912); 
A History of the Jewish People during the Baby- 
lonian, Pei Sian, and Creek Periods (1899); 
The Messages of IsraeVs Lawgivers ( 1902, 191 1 ) ; 
IsraeVs Historical and Biographical Narratives 
(19t)5) , Origin and Permanent Value of the Old 
Testament (1906, 1912), IsraeVs Laws and 
Traditional Precedents (1907); The Heroes and 
Crises of Early Hebrew History (1908, 1912); 
The Kings and Prophets of Israel and Judah 
(1909, 1912), The Makers and Teachers of 
Judaism (1911). Biblical Geography and His- 
tory (1911), Life and Teachings of Jesus Ac- 
cording to the Earliest Records (1913); The 
Bongs, Hymns, and Prayers of the Old Testa- 
ment (1914) Kent was a contributor to the 
New International Encyclopaedia. 

KENT, Edward Augustus, Duke of (1767- 
1820) An Englisli prince, the fourth son of 
George III and father of (Jueen Victoria. He 
entered the army and in 1794 served under Sir 
Charles Grey in the attack on the French West 
India Islands, in recognition of his valor, Fort 
Royal in Martinique was changed to Fort Ed- 
ward. In 1799 he was made Duke of Kent and 
Strathearn and appointed commander in chief 
of the British forces m North America, and in 
1805 he was made a field marshal. The name 
of the island of St John was changed in his 
honor to Prince Edward Island. In 1818 he 
married Victoria Mary Louisa, Dowager Prin- 
cess of Leiningen. 

KENT, Fair Maid of See Fair Maid of 
Kent 

KENT, Jacob Ford (1835- ). An Amer- 

ican soldier. He was born in Philadelphia and 
graduated at West Point in 1861. He served 
through the Civil War, especially distinguishing 
himself at Spottsylvania and in the campaign 
before Richmond, and in October, 1864, was 
brevetted colonel of volunteers. At the close 
of the war he became assistant instructor in 
tactics at West Point and from 1869 to the time 
of the Spanish War was on frontier duty or in 
garrison. He took part in the Cuban campaign, 
commanding the forces which captured El Caney, 
and in July, 1898, became major general of vol- 
unteers. In the regular army he was promoted 
through the various grades to that of brigadier 
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general in October » 1898. Later in tibie same 
month he was retired. 

KEKT, James (1703-1847). An eminent 
American jnnst, born m Frederioksburgh, Put- 
nam Co., N. Y., July 31, 1768, the son of Morse 
and Hannah Rogers Kent. His father was a 
lawyer of some distinction; and the son, after 
graduating from Yale College in 1781, entered 
upon the study of law, was admitted to the 
in 1786, and began the practice of Ins profession 
at Poughkeepsie. He was elected to the New 
York Assembly in 1790, 1792, and 1796. He re- 
moved to New York City in 1793 and during the 
same year was chosen to fill the new professor- 
ship of law in Columbia College. The early 
recognition of his abilities by Hamilton, Jay, and 
other leaders of the Federalist party, to which 
he had attached himself, led to his appointment 
and rapid advancement as a ludicial officer. In 
1797 he became recorder of New York City; a 
year later he was appointed a justice of the 
State Supreme Court by Governor Jay. In 1804 
he was promoted to the chief -justiceship, and 
in 1814 to the position of Chancellor, then the 
highest judicial office in the State. This office 
he held until 1823, when his age reached the 
constitutional limit of 60 years and compelled 
his retirement from the bench. He had won a 
high reputation both as a common-law and 
equity judge; and his judicial opinions, printed 
mainly in Gaines’s and Johnson’s reports, are 
still regarded as valuable and authoritative? ex- 
positions of legal and equitable principles. He 
did more than anj^ other judge of his time to 
create an American system of ^uity jurisdic- 
tion based on the generous principles of the 
English Chancery. Upon his retirement from 
the bench he was reappointed to the professor- 
ship of law at Columbia, which had remained 
unoccupied since his resignation in 1798. He 
entered upon his academic duties with great en- 
thusiasm, remodeled and expanded the lectures 
which he had delivered under his previous ap- 
pointment, and attracted a considerable number 
of students. Tiring of these duties, as he wrote 
at a later period, he abandoned them in 1826 
and published a portion of his lectures in the 
form of volumes first and second of his famous 
Commentaries upon American Law. A third 
volume was added in 1828, and the fourth ap- 
peared in 1830. It has been said of these com- 
mentaries that they have had a deeper and more 
lasting influence in the formation of the na- 
tional character than any other secular hook of 
the last century excepting Blackstone’s Oom- 
mentaries on the Laws of England. They have 
passed through 14 editions and continue to rank 
as a legal classic Kent died in New York City 
Dec. 12, 1847. Kent Hall, the building of the 
Law School of Columbia University, is named 
for him. Consult William Kent, Memoirs and 
Letters of Chancellor Kent (Boston, 1898). 

KBNTT, William (1684r-1748). An English 
architect, especially of gardens, born in York- 
shire. He was apprenticed to a coach painter, 
but afterward studied painting in London and 
finally found patrons, who in 1710 sent him to 
Italy. While in Rome, he met the Earl of Bur- 
lington, under whose roof he lived, and in con- 
sequence of whose patronage he flourished after 
lie returned to England. He had little success 
as a painter. Hogarth considered him a **con- 
temptible dauber,” and Walpole disliked his 
pictures and decorations, but styled him the 
^^father of modern gardening.” He was the first 


landscape architect to vindicate the natural su 
against the artificial that had previously domi 
nated, being, as Walpole said, ‘^painter enougl 
to taste the charms of landscape, bold and 
opinionative enough to dare to dictate, and borr 
with a genius to strike out a great system fron 
the twilight of imperfect essays.” He was ver> 
popular in society, and his taste in art influ 
enced the clothes, decorations, and furniture ol 
the day. As a sculptor, he made the mediocre 
statue of Shakespeare in the Poets’ Corner at 
Westminster Abbey. Among buildings designex] 
by him are the seat of the Earl of Leicestei 
at Ilolkham, the country houses of Stowe and 
Houghton, Devonshire House in Piccadilly, the 
Horse Guards at Whitehall, and an improve 
ment in Kensington Palace. With the Earl of 
Burlington, he published The Designs of Imgo 
doncs (1727). 

KENT, William (1851- ). An Ameri- 

can mechanical engineer. He was born in Phil 
adelphia and graduated (ME.) from Stevene 
Institute of Technology in 1876. Between 1870 
and 1890, when he established himself as a 
consulting engineer in New York City, he was 
mechanical engineer and superintendent for 
various industrial concerns. In 1903-08 he was 
dean of the College of Applied Science at Syra- 
cuse University. The circumstances connected 
with his leaving Syracuse attracted considerable 
attention in educational circles at the time. 
(Consult Science, vol. xxviii, New York, 1908,) 
He lectured on steam engineering at various 
other universities ami technical schools In 
addition, he patented some 20 inventions on 
smokeless furnaces, water-tube boilers, and 
weighing machines, served as editor of the 
American Manufacturer and Iron World { 1877- 
7f)), associate editor of the Engineering Keivs 
(1895-1903), and editor of Industrial En- 
gineering after 1910, and is author of The 
Strength of Materials (1879, 2d ed., 1890); 
Strength of Wrought Iron and Chain Cables 
(1879), a standard Mechanical Engineer's 
Pocket Book (1895; 8th ed , 1910), Steam- 
Boiler Economy ( 1901 ) ; Investigating an In- 
dustry (1914). 

KENT, William (1864- ). An Ameri- 
can r ■ born in Chicago He moved 

to 1 ■! his parents in 1871, grad- 

uated from Yale University in 1887 ; and then 
looked after his father’s business interests in 
Chicago. In 1890 he entered into a partnership 
with his father (who died in 1901) under the 
name of A E. Kent & Son, the firm dealing ex- 
tensively in real estate and cattle. Later he 
became president of the Golconda Cattle Qom- 
pany of Nevada and the Kent- Jordan Company 
of North Carolina. He served as a member of 
the Chicago City Council (1895-97) and as 
president of the Municipal Voters’ League ( 1899- 
1900). Moving to California in 1907 he was 
elected as an insurgent Republican to the 62d 
Congress (1911-13) and was reflected as an 
Independent in 1912 and 1914. He was actively 
interested in social and civic improvement. 

KBNTIOEBN, k6n'ti-gern, Saint. See 
Mungo, Saint 

KENTISH PLOVER. A plover [Chara- 
drius cantianus, or alexandrinus) resembling the 
ringed plover and widely distributed in Europe 
and Asia. It is well known on the south coast 
of England, where it sometimes breeds See 
Plover. 

SCBNT ISLAND. The largest island in 
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Chesapeake Bay, situated east of Annapolis 
(Map: Maryland, G 3). It belongs to Queen 
Anne Co,, Md., is 16 miles long by 5 miles wide, 
and is the centre of important oyster fisheries. 
Pop, 1900, 2525; 1910, 2202. Kent Island was 
colonized in 1631 by adventurers from Virginia 
and 18 the site of the earliest settlement in 
Maryland See Claiborne, William. 

KEN'TON. A city and the county seat of 
Hardin Co., Ohio, on the Scioto River, 69 miles 
northwest of Columbus, on the Toledo and Ohio 
Central, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and 
St Louis, and the Erie railroads (Map: Ohio, 
C 4). It has farming and lumbering interests 
and manufactures of iron, iron fence, hardware, 
cakes and candies, toys, tools, etc. Among the 
more prominent structures may be mentioned 
the courthouse, city buildings, county jail, pub- 
lic library, and armory In Kenton is found 
the highest point of the dividing ridge from 
which the waters on the north side flow into 
Lake Erie, and on the south into the Gulf of 
Mexico. Settled in 1833, Kenton was incorpo- 
rated in 1885, the charter of that year now oper- 
ating and providing for a government vested in 
a mayor, elected every two years, and a unicam- 
eral council The city owns and operates its 
water works. Pop, 1900, 6852; 1910, 7185. 

KENTON, Simon (1755-1836). An Ameri- 
can pioneer and Indian fighter, born in Fauquier 
Co., Va , of Scotch-Insh piiie’iia' He received 
a scanty education and in 1771, after having, 
as he supposed, killed a companion in a fight, 
crossed the Alleghanies to the headwaters of the 
Ohio, where he assumed for a time the name of 
Simon Butler and became an Indian trader. 
Here he was associated with Simon Girty (qv.), 
the renegade During Lord Dunmore’s War 
( q V. ) he served as a scout Later in the fron- 
tier warfaie that raged through out the States 
of Ohio and Kentucky during the Revolution, 
Kenton served with great distinction under 
Boone and Clark, his fame as a frontier hero 
being second only to that of Boone himself. In 
1778 he joined Clark at the Falls of the Ohio 
(Louisville) and went with him on his expedi- 
tion to Kaskaskia Later he was taken prisoner 
by the Indians, suffered indescribable tortures, 
and was twice saved from the stake by the in- 
tercessions of his old companion, Girty, and of 
Logan, the Mingo chief. Handed over finally to 
the British at Detroit, he escaped from there 
and made his way southward, where he contin- 
ued active m the border warfare until the end 
of the war. After the battle of Blue Licks he 
settled at Maysville, Ky , served again in 
Wayne’s campaign in 1793-94, and, after living 
in retirement for some years, he emerged for a 
short interval in 1813 to take part with the 
Kentucky volunteers in th^ Canadian campaign 
and was present at the British defeat on the 
Thames. Flis last years were spent in poverty 
in Kentucky. Consult McDonald, Biographical 
Sketches of General Nathaniel Masate . . . and 
General Simon Kenton (Dayton, Ohio, 1852), 
and C. H. L. Johnston, Famous Scouts (Boston, 
1910), in popular narrative style. 

KENT^S HOLE. A famous archaeological 
station near Torquay, Devonshire coast, Eng- 
land, yielding rude chipped and bone implements 
of Paleolithic type. As early as 1825 the cave 
was explored by MacEnery, again in 1840 by 
Godwin Austen, and in 1864 % Pengelly and 
Vivian, acting under a committee of the British 
Association. The deposits, in descending order, 


were: (1) large blocks of limestone cemented 
here and there with stalagmite; (2) a layer of 
black mold 3 to 12 inches thick; (3) stalagmite 
1 to 3 feet thick, almost continuous; (4) red 
cave earth varying in thickness and containing 
about 50 per cent of broken limestone, with bones 
of the horse and of animals at the present day 
extinct in the vicinity — mammoth, ihinoceros, 
wolf, and lion — and rude stone implements, (5) 
above the red clay and below the stalagmite 
in one part of the cave a thin sheet of black 
earth containing charcoal, flint scrapers, barbed 
harpoon heads, and other implements in bone 
and antler, besides the lames and teeth of ani- 
mals From the upper layer were taken relics of 
polished stone, copper, bronze, pottery of Roman 
times, and human bones supposed to prove can- 
nibalism. Consult Evans, Ancient Stone Im- 
plements of Great Britain (New York, 1872). 

KENTXJCKY. One of the south-central 
States of the American Union, lying between the 
Appalachian Mountain system and the Missis- 
sippi River. It 18 bounded on the north by Illi- 
nois, Indiana, and Ohio, the boundary being the 
north shore of the Ohio River; on the north- 
east by West VirL'inin il'o boundary being the 
middle of Big I Jim and Tug Fork; on 

the southeast by Vnginia, on the south by Ten- 
nessee; and on the west and northwest by Mis- 
souri and Illinois, the middle of the Mississippi 
River being the west boundary It extends from 
lat 36® 29' 51" N. to 39® 9' N and from long. 
81® 57' 50" W. to 89® 32' 29" W. Its greatest 
length from east to west is nearly 425 miles, 
its extreme breadth is 175 miles, and its area 
18 40,598 square miles, of which 417 miles are 
water. 

Topography. Tlie surface slopes gently to 
the west and northwest to the Ohio and the 
Mississippi rivers and may be divided into three 
parts. The first is a mountainous region that 
occupies the southeastern third of the State and 
forms the northward continuation of the Cum- 
lierlaiid plateau of Tennessee Here, however, 
its surface has been carved by streams into an 
intricate maze of narrow, steep-sided ridges 
separated by equally narrow, deep valleys. The 
ridges have an average elevation of about 2000 
feet, though southeastward some rise to 4000 
feet or slightly more along the Virginia line, 
while to the northwest they decline to 1500 feet 
or less and are more rounded and subdued. The 
mam valleys in the mountains vary from 600 to 
1500 feet above sea level. 

The second topographic division extends from 
the mountain region westward, across the south- 
ern half of the State, to the Mississippi River 
and is a continuation of the highland rim of Ten- 
nessee. Its cast border is irregular in outline 
and has an elevation of about 1000 to 1200 feet, 
while its western end along the Mississippi is 
only about 600 feet above the sea. Parts like 
the ‘‘barrens’* between Green and Cumberland 
rivers are level; other parts are rolling to hilly. 
In certain parts of it sink-hole basins are a 
prominent feature. Some of the Mississippian 
limestone is very soluble, and many caverns have 
been formed in it, one of which, Mammoth Cave 
(q.v.), is the largest known cave in the world. 
The part west of the Tennessee River is a por- 
tion of the Gulf coastal plain. 

The third division is the Lexington plain, or 
the blue-grass region, a circular area 90 to 110 
miles in diameter in the north -central part of 
the State, having a gently rolling surface and 
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an elevation of 600 to 1000 feet. It is sur- 
rounded on the east, south, and west by the 
highland rim division, which rises often sharply 
100 to 200 feet above its level. 

The drainage system of the State is well de- 
veloped and includes a number of navigable 
rivers and innumerable smaller tributary 
streams. The Mississippi flows for 80 miles 
along the western border and receives the en- 
tire drainage of the State, over 95 per cent of 
which enters it by way of the Ohio. This lat- 
ter stream flows along the entire northern bor- 
der of the State in a winding course of nearly 
600 miles and with its larger tributaries, the 
Tennessee, Cumberland, Green, Salt, Kentucky, 
Licking, and Big Sandy, forms a highly impor- 
tant system of inland navigation. Millions of 
tons of coal pass down the Ohio annually. 
In their lower courses the Tennessee and the 
Cumberland flow northward across western Ken- 
tucky only a few miles apart. The middle course 
of the Cumberland is in Tennessee, but its upper 
portion is in southeastern Kentucky. In the 
limestone cavern region, which is best devel- 
oped m the Green River valley, much of the 
drainage is through underground channels. The 
only lakes are the miniature ones in sink-hole 
basins. 

Geology. Except for a few very small igneous 
dikes in Elliott and Crittenden counties, the 
rocks of the State are entirely sedimentary. The 
oldest rocks are Ordovician limestones that have 
been ii parched into a very low broad dome which 
has been unroofed by erosion and now forma the 
Lexington plain or blue grass region. This is 
encircled on the east, aouth, and west by a nar- 
row belt of Silurian limestones and Devonian 
shales and limestone, and about these there are 
Mississippian shales and limestones forming a 
narrow belt east of the Lexington plain but floor- 
ing a large area south and west of it. Pennsyl- 
vanian rocks, consisting of sandstones, shales, 
and numerous thick coal seams, form the south- 
eastern mountain region and a part of the high- 
land rim in western Kentucky. The Gulf coastal 
plain region west of the Tennessee River consists 
of unconsolidated sands and clays. Of these a 
narrow belt just west of the Tennessee River is 
of Cretaceous age; the rest are of Eocene age. 
Over this region there is a thin surface deposit of 
Lafayette gravel and along the Mississippi and 
the lower course of the Ohio loess deposits form 
a belt some miles in width. Pleistocene silts 
and recent alluvium form the flood plains of 
the streams. The rocks of the hiLdilaiid 1 im nio 
flat-lying, as are those of liie •.•mk iiea-»h in 
mountain region except along Cumberland and 
Pine mountains, where they have been faulted 
and thrust up ^on edge. 

Soils. The most fertile soils are the well- 
dlrained flood plains of the larger streams. The 
blue-grass region also possesses a soil of won- 
derful fertility and yields abundant crops of 
grass, gram, fruit, tobacco, and hemp. It is 
underlain by phosphatic limestones whose grad- 
ual disintegration supplies the elements neces- 
sary to maintain a high degree of fertility. The 
soils of the highland rim are diversified. Some 
parts have sandy to clay loam soils that when 
calcareous are quite fertile, but when leached 
of lime may be poor. The hilly region adja- 
cent to Indiana and Illinois has fertile loess- 
loam soils. The soils west of the Tennessee 
River consist mostly of a common clay, contain- 
ing carbonate of lime and a sandy loam. In 


much of the mountain region the soils are thinj 
but in coves, on mountain-side benches, and in 
occasional flood-plain areas rich soils are found. 
The eastern or mountainous section is largely 
forested with hardwoods. 

Climate. The rolling to hilly surface gives 
protection from severe winds and makes the 
climate more agreeable than it is in the more 
open prairie States in the same latitude. The 
mean annual temperature varies from 55° F or 
slightly less in the mountains in the east to 
nearly 60° F. in the west. 

In the summer the temperature usually rises 
to 100° F. or above and m winter often falls for 
a few days to zero and sometimes goes 5° or 10° 
below, hut periods of extreme heat or cold are of 
short duration. Sudden changes are somewhat 
frequent. Thunderstorms accompanied by hail 
and high winds sometimes occur in the spring 
and summer, but the area affected is nearly 
always quite small. Tornadoes are laie The 
rainfall varies from about 40 inch(‘s in the 
northern counties to about 53 inches in the 
southeast. It is well distributed througli the 
year, but is slightly above the average in spring 
and slightly below it in autumn. Snow occurs 
every winter, but is more frequent in the moun- 
tains and is rarely deep anywhere 

Forests. Kentucky was originally completely 
covered with forests, except for a few “barrens” 
in the central portion, but now about 60 per 
cent of the area is cleared, and the remaining 
forests have been pretty well culled. About 
nine-tenths of the trees were (and are) decidu- 
ous hardwoods — a fact correlated with the fer- 
tility of the soil Pines and other evergreens 
are chiefly confined to the rocky and mountain- 
ous portions. 

The relative abundance of the more important 
trees is indicated roughly by the statistics of 
lumber production collected for the thirteenth 
census 

These are as follows: oak of various species 
(nearly half the total), yellow poplar (or tulip 
tree), red (sweet) gum, hickory (several species), 
yellow pine (meaning mostly short-leaf pine), 
beech, chestnut, hemlock, ash (several species), 
elm, basswood, maple, sycamore, cypress (in ex- 
treme western portion ) , walnut ( central portion 
mostly), white pine (in mountains), spruce (in 
mountains ) , cottonwood, birch, cedar, cherry, 
tupelo gum (western portion). 

Mining. Coal is the principal mineral 
product. 

Its value, .$20,516,740, constituted in 1013 
about three-ifourths of the total mineral output 

Kentucky is distinctive in containing areas 
belonging to two great coal fields 

The one, in the extreme east, belongs to the Appa- 
lachian system, the rother, in the northwest, to 
the eastern interior field. In 1013 there were 
26,332 men employed in the coal mines, and 
out of a total production of 19,616,600 tons 
14,353,583 tons were machine-mined. The State 
was the third to enter the field of regular pro- 
ducers of coal ; the first coal produced was 
mined in 1827. 

The clay-working industry is second in im- 
portance, with manufactured products valued 
at $2,914,276 in 1913. The principal products 
were fire brick and other forms of refractory 
material made from fire clay. Quarrying is 
next. The total product in 1913 was valued at 
$1,150,205. Petroleum is also produced, and 
in 1913 the value of the output of 524,568 bar- 
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rels was $675,748. The value of the natural gas 
produced in 1913 was $509,846. Kentucky 
ranks second among the States in the production 
of fluor spar. Other mineral products are 
asphalt, cement, iron ore, lead, lime, mineral 
paints, oil stones, sand and gravel, sand-lime 
brick, and zinc. The total value of the mineral 
products in 1913 was $26,845,579. 

Agriculture. The State is admirably adapted 
for agriculture. The apjiroximate land area is 
2.5,715,840 acres, and of this, in 1910, 22,189,127 
acres were in farms and 14,354,471 acres in im- 
proved land. The total number of farms in 
1910 was 259,185, and the aveiage acreage was 
85.6. In 1910 the total value of farm pioperty, 
including land, buildings, implements, and ma- 
chinery, domestic animals, poultry, and bees, 
was $773,797,880. In that year ^ 
value of all property per farm was • * 
the average value of land per acre was .$21.83 
The average si/e of farms decreased continuously 
flora 226 7 acres in 1850 to 85 6 acres in 1910. 
In the first half of the century the “plantation” 
was the common faun unit and had not disap- 
peared entirely in 1870. During the last 40 
years most plantations have gradually been 
divided into small parcels of land, largely oper- 
ated by tenants While the total number of 
farm operators increased 55.7 per cent from 
1880 to 1910, the number of tenant farms in- 
creased 99 6 pel cent Tin' total acreage 
owned, opeiated, or leased by white farmers m 
1910 was 21,748,350, by colored farmers, 440,- 
777. The aveiago size of farms operated by 
white farmers in 1910 was 87.9 acres, which was 
twuce as large as that of farms operated by col- 
ored farmers, .37.6 acres. In 1910 the total 
number of farms owuied in whole or in part by 
the operators w'as 170,332 The native white 
farmers in 1910 numbered 245,499; foreign-horn 
white farmers, 1956, and negro and other non- 
white farmers, 11,730 

The more important details in regard to the 
principal crops in 1913 are shown in the follow- 
ing table, as estimated by the United States 
Department of Agriculture: 


CROPS 

Acreage 

Prod bu 

Value 

Corn 

3,0r)0,000 

01,250,000 

»58.400,000 

Oats 

135.000 

760.000 

3,675,000 

1,948,000 

Wheat 

12,540,000 

12,910,000 

Barley 

5,000 

142,000 

109,000 

Rye 

22,000 

.301,000 

286,000 

Hay 

750,000 

*712,000 

11,392,000 

Potatoes 

50,000 

2,250,000 

1,890,000 

Sweet potatoes and 
yams 

Tobacoo 

10,000 

1,050,000 

808,000 

400,000 

t 

1364,000,000 

30,576,000 


* Tons t Pounds 


The total value of crops in 1909 was $138,- 
973,000, and the combined acreage was 6,046,- 
819, representing 42.1 per cent of the total im- 
proved land in farms. The general character 
of the agriculture in Kentucky is indicated by 
the fact that somewhat more than two-fifths of 
the total value of crops in 1909 was contributed 
by the cereals and somewhat more than one- 
fourth by tobacco. The remainder, representing 
27.6 per cent of the total, consisted mostly of 
potatoes and other vegetables, hay and forage, 
forest products, and fruits and nuts. Corn is 
grown most largely in the northern and north- 


eastern sections along the Ohio River and in 
the central portion from the north to the south 
boundaries. 

The acreage of tobacco had gained appreciably 
from 1879. In that year it was 226,120. This 
increased steadily, and the acreage in 1909 was 
469,795. Tobacco is grown mostly in the coun- 
ties lying in a stretch across the State from the 
northeast to the southwest boundaries. The 
annual tobacco crop has ranged from one-third 
to one-half of the total for the United States. 
The average yield per acre in 1914 was 910 
pounds, and the avetage value per acre was 
$76 44. The growing of tobacco in the State 
in the early part of the present century was 
accompanied by industrial disturbances. (See 
paragraphs on History below.) 

In 1909 the total acreage of potatoes and 
o(h<-i iv^((ahle' u.i- 182,639, and their value 
MI I potatoes and sweet po- 

tatoes and yams, tiie acreage of vegetables was 
115,007, and the value $8,287,000. The raising 
of flowers and plants and of nursery products 
is of some importance. In 1909 the value of 
these was $508,372. The orchard fruit trees 
of bearing age in 1910 numbered 8,722,441, and 
from these there were produced 9,447,858 bushels 
of fruit, valued at $4,506,950. The most im- 
portant fruit 18 the apple, and second in point 
of value are peaches. In 1909 there were grown 
3,680,182 pounds of grapes, valued at .$137,326. 
Of small fruits there were produced, in 1909, 
4,972,702 quarts, valued at $.357,597 

Kentucky produces about nine-tenths of the 
h(‘mp of the United States The acreage devoted 
to this crop in 1909 was 6855, and the production 
was 6,420,232 pounds, valu(‘(i at $348,386, being 
greatest in the vicinity of Lexington and in the 
adjacent counties to the south (For a graphic 
account of hemp culture in Kentucky, see chap- 
ter I of James Lane Allen’s novel, The Reign of 
Law,) Cotton is grown on a small scale m the 
extreme southwest corner. Theie were pro- 
duced, in 1909, 3469 bales, valued at $223,- 
024 The acreage devoted to cotton was 7811. 
Sorghum cane forms an important crop. In 
1909, 62,327 acres were devoted to this. The 
product was 226,303 tons, valued at $1,416,565. 
From this 2,733,683 gallons of sirup, valued at 
$1,216,426, were made. 

Live Stock and Dahy Products. The excel- 
lence of the forage in certain portions, the large 
production of corn, and the favorable climate 
have made stock raising an important industry. 
Kentucky is famous for its horses, and there 
has been developed a breed of road horse which 
18 probably the best known and most highly 
valued of any American breed. Many of the 
fastest Ameiican horses were bred in the famous 
blue-grass region. No other part of the United 
States has so many farms devoted to the raising 
and breeding of horses. The total value of live 
stock in 1910 was $112,605,412. According to 
the estimates of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, cattle other than milch cows 
on .Tan 1, 1915, numbered 543,000, valued at 
$16,507,000, milch cows, 390,000, valued at 
$17,745,000, horses, 443,000, valued at $42,085,- 
000; mules, 231,000, valued at $24,486,000; 
swine, 1,582,000, valued at $11,390,000; sheep, 
1,220,000, valued at $5,162,000 The fowls of 
all kinds in 1910 numbered 8,764,204, with a 
value of $4,461,871. 

Dairy products, including milk, cream, butter 
fat, butter, and cheese, in 1909 were valued at 
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$0,065,818. The milk produced was 126,566,917 
gallons, and the butter made was 38,130,687 
pounds, valued at $7,117,905. The milk sold was 
valued at $1,703,142. 

Forest Products. In 1910, 91,051 farms re- 
ported forest products, which include firewood, 
fencing material, logs, railroad ties, telegraph 
and telephone poles, etc. The total value of 
these products was $7,843,142. Of the value, 
$3,581,244 was that of products used or to be 
us^ on the farms themselves, $3,237,101 of 
products sold or for sale, and $1,024,797 the 
amount received for standing timber. These 
figures do not include those of forest products 
not produced on farms. The total quantity of 
rough lumber cut in 1909 was 800,712 thousand 
feet. This was chiefly hardwood — oak and yel- 
low poplar. There were also sawed, in 1909, 
19,776 thousands of lath and 65,010 thousands 
of shingles. 

Manufactures. Kentucky is notably an agri- 
cultural State, but its manufacturing indus- 


tries are important and have increased steadily 
from the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Growth is shown by the fact that in 1849 the 
total value of the industries, including the prod- 
ucts of the neighborhood and hand industries, 
amoimted to only $21,710,000, while in 1909, 
exclusive of the products of the neighborhood 
and hand industries, it was more than 10 times 
as great, aminiriiiiiu to $223,754,000. From 1849 
to 1909, however, the proportion which the man- 
ufactures of the State represented for the total 
value of the products of manufacturing indus- 
tries in the United States decreased somewhat. 
This proportion was 2.1 per cent in 1840 and 
but 1.1 per cent in 1909. In 1909 Kentucky 
ranked twentieth among the States in gross 
value of manufactured products. The following 
table gives the most important details in regard 
to industries in 1909, compared with 1904. Only 
those industries whose product in 1909 was val- 
ued at more than $1,000,000 are included in this 
table. 
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Cen- 

sus 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
hsh- 
mente 

pansoNs BN- 
QAOBD IK 
INDU8TBY 

Capital 

Wages 

Cost of 
mate- 
rials 

Value 

of 

prod- 

ucts 

Value 

added 

by 

manu- 

fac- 

ture 

Total 

1 Wage 
earners 
(aver- 
age 
num- 
ber) 

Expressed in thousands 

Iron and steel, steel works and rolling 

1909 

7 

2,437 

2,372 

$4,178 

$1,273 

1 $5,561 

$7,779 

$2,218 

mill 

1904 

8 

2,220 

2,149 

4,716 

1,272 

4,217 

6,168 

1,951 

Leather goods. 

1909 

1 

33 

1,068 

814 

1,356 

389 

1,427 

2,373 

946 

1904 

47 

985 

826 

1,264 

373 

1,073 

2,071 

998 

Leather, tanned, curried, and finished 

1909 

18 

724 

630 

6,970 

308 

3.224 

4,241 

1,017 

1904 

20 

802 

728 

4,429 

327 

2,807 

3,952 

1,145 

Liquors, distilled . . 

1909 

206 

3,158 

2,639 

22,452 

728 

8,601 

44,360 

35,750 


1904 

188 

1,936 

1.428 

17,774 

554 

4,778 

11,205 

6,427 

Liquors, malt , . 

1909 

19 

1,282 

1,012 

8,893 

532 

1,271 

4,949 

3,678 

1 1904 

20 

960 

747 

6,900 

471 

898 

3.674 

2,776 

Lumber and timber products . 

1909 

1,592 

15,800 

13,042 

20,884 

4,382 

10,456 

21,381 

10,925 

1904 

960 

14,392 

12,407 

16,495 

4,882 

8,797 

20,665 

11,768 

Marble and stone work . . 

1909 

75 

676 

610 

875 

261 

360 

1,060 

710 


1904 

43 

481 

397 

573 

211 

232 

734 

502 

Paint and varnish 

1909 

17 

272 

146 

1,150 

79 

1,213 

1,962 

749 


i 1904 

13 

199 

143 

591 

59 

665 

i 1,023 

458 

Patent medicines and compounds 

1909 

49 

519 

280 

1,151 

93 

756 

2,123 

1.867 

and druggists’ preparations 

1904 

35 

395 

208 

1,369 

73 

520 

1,770 

1,241 

Pottery, terra-cotta, and fire-clay 
products 

1909 

! 19 

1,429 

1,319 

2,340 

538 

382 

1,470 

1,088 

1904 

21 

1,406 

1,312 

1,518 

466 

347 

1,247 

900 

Printing and publishing 

1909 

431 

4,677 

3,135 

6,546 

1,690 

1,645 

6,464 

4,800 

1904 

398 

3,678 

2,688 

4,784 

1,291 

1,171 

4,807 

3,636 

Slaughtering and moat packing 

1909 

37 

446 

354 

1,269 

251 

6,746 

6,568 

822 

1904 

22 

548 

472 

1,464 

243 

4,595 

5,694 

1,099 

Tobacco manufactures 

1909 

226 

4,877 

3,973 

11,019 

1,432 

8,425 

18,598 

10,173 

1904 

238 

4,609 

3,969 

22,691 

1,226 

5,914 

14,913 

8,999 

Woolen, worsted, and felt goods, and 

1909 

14 

858 

818 

1,646 

241 

858 

1.278 

420 

wool hats 

1904 

21 

990 

917 

1,936 

261 

775 

1,273 

498 


Although a few industries predominate greatly 
in importance m the State, there is considerable 
diversity in manufacturing activities. The most 
important single industry is the manufacture of 
distilled liquors, in the production of which 
Kentucky held second place in 1909. In that 
year the value of the product was $44,360,000, 
or 21.7 per cent of the total reported for the 
country. The distilling of liquors began prac- 
tically in the earliest period. In 1794 a large 
number of distillers removed to Kentucky from 
Pennsylvania as a result of the whisky rebel- 
lion. The product took the name of the county 
in which most of them settled, Bourbon. The 
group of industries second in importance and 
value of products is that related to flour-mill 
and gristmill products. These show an increase 
of 71.8 per cent for the decade 1899-1909. With 
the exception of the lumber industrv there were 
more establishments engaged in the manufac- 
ture of flour-mill and gristmill products in 1909 
than in any other industry. The lumber and 
timW industry ranks third This includes 
the logging plants, the chief products of which 
are logs and bolts, sawmills, shingle mills, and 
planing mills, producing rough lumber, shingles, 
logs, cooperage stock, sash, doors, blinds, inte- 
rior flnisn, and other millwork, and the wooden 
packing-box factories. The importance ^of the 
industry is indicated by the fact that it gave 
em^oyment in 1909 to more than twice as many 
Wage earners as any other industry. The manu- 


factures of tobacco occupy fourth rank in the 
value of products. These include establishments 
engaged in the manufacture of cigars, cigarettes, 
chewing and smoking tobacco, and snuff. The 
factories of Kentucky are engaged chiefly in the 
manufacture of chewing and smoking tobacco 
and snuff Kentucky is the leading tobacco- 
growing 8tate ill the* Union (see Agriculture^ 
above) and was one of the first States to engage 
in tobacco manufactures on a factory basis. 
The industries related to iron and steel are of 
great importance. Because of the extensive 
iron-ore deposits which exist in about one-fourth 
of the counties of the State, the manufacture of 
iron and steel was one of the first industries to 
be developed. There were seven steelworks and 
rolling mills in the State in 1909 
The wage earners included 65,636 males and 
9764 females. For the great majority of wage 
earners employed in the manufacturing indus- 
tries the prevailing hours of labor in 1909 
ranged from 54 to 60 a week, inclusive. Al- 
though cities of 10,000 inhabitants or over con- 
tained only 17.6 per cent of the total population 
and 32.7 per cent of all manufacturing estab- 
lishments in 1909, the establishments located in 
such cities gave employment to 61 1 per cent 
of all wage earners and reported 59.8 per cent 
of the total value of products. Louisville (q v.), 
the largest city, and Covington (q.v.) are im- 
portant manufacturing centres. Other cities Cf 
industrial importance are Newport, Paducah, 
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Ow^iiBboro, Frankfort, Hendei*son, and Lex- 
ington. Details of these cities are given under 
the individual articles. 

Transportation. The State has excellent 
transportation facilities both by land and water. 
Transportation on the latter is furnished by 
the Mississippi, Ohio, Cumberland, and Tennessee 
rivers and by a number of smaller navigable 
streams. The Federal government has made 
some improvements. Transportation on the 
Ohio has been much improved by the construc- 
tion of a canal around the falls at Louisville. 
A considerable portion of the eastern half of 
the State is broken and mountainous, and large 
districts arc untouched by railroads. The prin- 
cipal period of railroad construction was between 
1880 and 1890, when the mileage increased from 
1530 to 2942. On June 30, 1913, the mileage 
of steam railroads was 3789, and the mileage of 
electric railways was 493 in 1912. The longest 
lines are the Louisville and Nashville, the Illi- 
nois Central, the Cincinnati, New Orleans, and 
Texas Pacific Railway, the Chesapeake and 
Ohio, the Louisville, Henderson, and St. Louis, 
and the Southern Railway. The State has a 
railroad commission which has power to hear 
and determine complaints and to regulate rail- 
road rates. There were, in 1913, 183 miles of 
interurban railroad. 

Banking. The first bank chartered in the 
State was the Bank of Kentucky, chartered at 
Frankfort, in 1806, with a capital of $1,000,000. 
Branches w'erc ■•igHrii/cd in other towns. The 
State owmed a [•«?! or i!ie shares and w^as there- 
fore interested in it The first general banking 
act was passed in 1818 This authorized the 
establishment of 40 banks, to which six were 
added in 1819. As a result of extensive credit 
given with real estate as security, the Bank of 
Kentucky and several others fell into financial 
difficulties m 1819 In the following year the 
Bank of the (Commonwealth in Kentucky w^as 
established This w^as a State institution Its 
profits were to go to the State, and its notes 
were made legal tender. In order to assist the 
bank, the Legislature repealed the charter of 
the Bank of Kentucky in 1822. The Bank of 
the Commonwealth was unsound, and its notes 
became of little value. The institution went 
into liouidation in 1829. For a time the only 
banks in the State were the branches of the 
Bank of the United States. In 1834, however, 
three large banks were chartered. These had 
an aggregate capital of $13,000,000, and for a 
period they flourished. In the crisis of 1837 
all suspended specie payment and until 1844 
were in a very precarious condition. The bank- 
ing system underwent another critical period in 
1864, when 27 banka failed. From 1890 to 1893 
many smaller banks failed, when larger institu- 
tions were undisturbed. There were, in 1913, 
136 national banks, with a capital of $12,195,- 
900 and deposits subject to check amounting to 
$43,223,190. There were 416 State banks, with 
deposits subject to check amounting to $33,- 
840,404 and savings deposits amounting to 
$10,666,612. There were also 15 State stock 
savings banks, with 12,665 depositors, depos- 
its subject to check amounting to $1,791,670, 
and savings deposits amounting to $3,760,446. 
In addition there were 45 loan and trust com- 
panies, with deposits subject to check aggre- 
gating $8,176,990 and savings deposits amounting 
to $4,219,666. 

Oovernment. The present constitution was 


adopted in 1891. The State has been governed 
under three previous constitutions — ^thosc of 
1792, 1799, and I860. Amendments to the con- 
stitution m'ay be proposed in either House, and 
if they receive a three-fifths vote of all the 
members elected to each House they are sub- 
mitted to the popular vote. If a majority is 
cast in favor of them, they then become a part 
of the constitution. A majority of each House 
concurring at two consecutive sessions to a pro- 
posal to call a constitutional convention, it is 
submitted to a vote of the people, and if ap- 
proved by a majority of those voting, provided 
the number is equal to one-fourth of the quali- 
fied voters who voted at the last preceding elec- 
tion, a convention will be called. 

Legislative . — Legislative power is vested in 
the House of Representatives and the Senate, 
jointly known as the General Assembly There 
are 100 Representatives, elected for two years, 
and 38 Senators, elected for four years. Regu- 
lar sessions are limited to 60 legislative days. 
The Legislature meets on the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday in January of even years 

Executive . — The chief executive power of the 
State is vested in a Governor, elected for four 
years. He is not eligible for a succeeding term 
The Lieutenant Governor is elected for four 
years and acts as President pro tempore of the 
Senate. The other executive officers, also electt»d 
for four years, are Auditor, Register of the 
Land Office, Commissioner of Agriculture, Labor, 
and Statistics, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Secretary of State, Treasurer, and 
Attorney-General. If a vacancy occurs in the 
office of Governor in the first two years of his 
term, a new election is held, if, however, it oc- 
curs during the last two years, tlie Lieutenant 
Governor serves out the tt*rm. 

Judiciary . — The judicial power is vested in a 
supreme court known as the Court of Appeals, 
consisting of not le'ss than five nor more than 
seven judges, elected for eight years. The judge 
longest in service acts as Chief Justice Each 
judicial district has a circuit court, with a 
judge serving for six years. In each there 
are also so-called quarterly courts, the judges 
of which are also justices of the county courts 

Suffrage and Elections — Every male citizen 
of the United States is entitled to vote who has 
resided in the State one year, in the county for 
six months, and in the precinct 60 days. Women 
can vote for school and library officers All 
general elections are held on the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November. Only dis- 
trict and State officers and members of the mu- 
nicipal legislative boards may be elected in the 
same year in which members of the House of 
Representatives in the United States are elected. 
The Legislature of 1912 passed a primary-elec- 
tion law, revised in 1914, providing for the 
nomination of candidates at primary elections. 
This does not apply to candidates for school 
offices, nor to trustees in towns of the fifth and 
sixth classes, nor to candidates for presidential 
electives. Party candidates for the United 
States Senate are nominated by a preference 
vote. In 1914 the Legislature passed a measure 
making provision for the election of Senators 
in conformity with the national constitutional 
amendment providing for the direct (flection of 
Senators. A political party is defined by this 
act as an affiliation or organization of electors 
representing a political policy and having a 
constituted authority for its government and 
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regulation, and which, at the last preceding elec- 
tion at which presidential electors were voted 
for, cast at least 20 per cent of the total vote 
cast at such an election. 

Local and Municipal Government . — Towns and 
cities of the State are divided into six classes. 
Those with a population of 100,000 and over 
constitute the first class, those of 20,000 and 
less than 100,000, the second; those of 8000 
and Jess than 20,000, the third; those of 3000 
and less than 8000, the fourth, those of 1000 
and less than 3000, the fifth; those of less than 
1000, the sixths Cities of the first, second, third, 
and fourth classes are permitted to adopt a com- 
mission form of government. At the end of 
1913 the cities of Covington, T.iMrigion, New- 
port, Paducah, Mount Sterling, and Danville had 
voted for this form of government. Each county 
has a judge of the county court, a clerk, attor- 
ney, sheriff’, jailer, coroner, surveyor, and as- 
sessor, and in each justice’s district one justice 
of the peace and one constable are elected for 
terms of four years. Each county has a finan- 
cial board composed of the county judge and a 
justice of the peace or of the county judge and 
three commissioners elected on a general ticket. 

Mift cel Ian eons Constitutional and Statutory 
Provisions . — The marriage of whites and ne- 
groes IS prohibited. A child-labor law passed 
in 1908 prohibits children under 14 years of age 
from working during school terms and restricts 
the character of employment for all those under 
16 years of age Theie is an eight-hour day 
for all laborers and mechanics employed on the 
public works either of the State or by a public 
contractor The sale of liquor is regulated by 
local-option laws. Previous to 1912 the county 
unit law exempted cities of 3000 population, but 
the T.cgi‘«l!iliiie in that yeai extended the law 
to include all cities in the county vote. ^ The 
same Legislature passed a measure foi 'iiddiiiL’ 
the sale of liquors in dry territory. I hi cnie^ 
of ,5000 or more under no-license on May 1, 
1913, were Danville, Mayfield, Richmond, and 
Bowling Green. On that date there were 91 
counties under no-license. 

Pinance. The report of the State Treasurer 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, shows 
that there was a balance in the Treasury on 
July 1, 1912, of $300,549. The receipts for the 
fiscal year amounted to $7,666,781. The dis- 
bursements for the same period were $7,605,- 
427, leaving a balance on June 30, 1913, of 
$361,903 The bonded indebtedness includes a 
bill dated July 1, 1897, for $165,000, to the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Kentucky 
and the State Normal School for Colored Per- 
sons. This bond is a perpetual obligation of 
the Commonwealth, and the interest is a per- 
petual charge upon the Treasury In ad- 
dition to these, bonds valued at about $2,- 
300,000 are held by the Board of Education 
The total debt in 1913 was $4,452,000. The debt 
per capita was $1 90, compared with per capita 
debt of $1 62 for the entire United States. 

Militia. The organized militia includes a 
brigade of infantry, composed of the first, sec- 
ond, and third infantry, a detachment of sani- 
tary troops, and a field hospital. There were, 
in 1913, 1843 enlisted men and 170 officers. The 
males of militia age, from 18 to 44 years in 
1910, numbered 457,493. 

Population. The following is the population 
of Kentucky by decades: 1790, 73,677 ; 1800, 
220,955; 1810, 406,511; 1820, 564,317; 1830, 


637,917; 1840, 779,828; 1850, 982,405; 1860, 
1,155,684; 1870, 1,321,011; 1880, 1,648,690; 

1890, 1,858,635; 1900, 2,147,174; 1910, 2,289,- 
905. The estimated population on July 1, 1914, 
was 2,350,131. The population per square mile 
in 1910 was 67. For the three decades ending 
with 1840 Kentucky held sixth rank among the 
States in population, but this position has been 
gradually lowered, until in 1910 it was four- 
teenth. The urban population (places of 2600 
or more) in 1910 was 555,442, while the rural 
population was 1,734,463. The white popula- 
tion in 1910 was 2,027,941, while the negro pop- 
ulation was 261,656. Kentucky, like most of 
the Southern States, has a small foreign -born 
population. There were, in 1900, 1,161,709 
males and 1,128,196 females. The males of vot- 
ing age numbered 603,654. There are only 
two cities with a population of over 50,000, 
Louisville and Covington. The former had in 
1910 a population of 223,928, and Covington 
had in the same year, 53,270 Other important 
cities, with their populations in 1910, are Lex- 
ington, 35,099; Newport, 30,309; Paducah, 22,- 
760, Owensboro, 16,011; Henderson, 11,452, 
Frankfort, 10,465. Of the entire population in 
1910, 24 3 per cent resided in cities and in in- 
corporated towns having a population of 2500 
or over The capital is Frankfort. 

Education. In the development of its educa- 
tional system Kentucky has encountered prob- 
lems similar to those of the other Southern 
States which have a large negro and rural pop- 
ulation. Educational development is steadily 
improving, and m 1910 there were 208,084 illit- 
erates, about 12 1 per cent. Of these, 145,156 
were of native parentage, 3300 foreign-born 
whites, and 57,900 negroes. The percentage of 
illiteracy among negroes decreased from 40.1 
per cent in 1900 to 27.6 per cent in 1910, a 
much greater gam than was made by the white 
population According to the thirteenth census 
the total school population in 1910 was 7.55,709. 
In 1912-13 the rural school population was 
596,351, and the city school population was 
141,604. The legislatures from 1906 to 1913 
passed a number of excellent measures which 
resulted in an improvement in conditions The 
Legislature of 1912 passed a school-inspection 
law, an act providing for the supervision of 
rural schools, a measure providing for the rais- 
ing of standard of qualification and increasing 
the salary of county superintendents, an act pro- 
viding for a teachers’ salary schedule, a com- 
pulsory-attendance law for rural schools, and 
a measuri' giving to women the right of school 
suffrage. 

Although the rural schools have made great 
progress it has not been commensurate with 
that made by the city schools. This is due to 
a lack of supervision. The legislation of 1912 
tended to offset this and other faults. Prior 
to the enactment of the compulsory-attendance 
law in 1912 there was little effort made to en- 
force such measures for compulsory attendance 
as were then in the statutes. The State Board 
of Education has organized school-improvement 
leagues, and these have produced excellent re- 
sults. At the end of 1913 nearly 1000 leagues 
had been formed. The total number of schools 
for white children in 1912-13 was 7174, and 
colored schools numbered 794. There were, in 
1918, 168 county high schools, in which were 
enrolled 3909 pupils. Disbursements for edu- 
cational purposes for rural schools in 1912-18 
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amounted to $4,390,507, and $2,248,964 for city 
sohooU. Schools for the education of special 
classes such as the Institution for the Blind at 
Louisville, the Kentucky School for the Deaf at 
Danville, and the Kentucky Institution for 
Feeble-Minded Children at Frankfort, are main- 
tained. The normal schools are the Eastern 
Kentucky State Normal School at Richmond, 
the Western Kentucky State Normal School at 
Bowling Green, and the Kentucky Normal and 
Industrial Institute for colored persons at 
Frankfort. The institutions for higher educa- 
tion are the State University of Kentucky at 
Lexington, Berea College at Berea, Ogden Col- 
lege at Bowling Green, Central University of 
Kentucky at Danville, Georgetown College at 
Georgetown, McLean College at Hopkinsville, 
Transylvania University at Lexington, Univer- 
sity of Louisville at Louisville, Bethel College 
at Russellville, St Mary’s College at St. MaVy, 
Kentucky Wesleyan University at Winchester. 
Colleges for women are Liberty College for 
Women at Glasgow, Beaumont College at Har- 
rodsburg, Bethel Female College at Hopkins- 
ville, Hamilton College for Women at Lexington, 
Logan Female College at Russellville, and Mar- 
garet College at Versailles. Schools for negroes 
are Bowling Green Academy at Bowling Green, 
Free Memorial Institute at Camp Nelson, Eck- 
stein Norton Institute at C si.e D.iiiville 

Polytechnic Seminary at , Wnw jiii In- 

stitute at Harrodsliurg, Louisville Christian 
Bible School at Louisville, and the Atkinson 
Literary and Industrial College at Madisonville. 

Charities and Corrections. Charitable and 
peaal institutions include the Eastern State 
Hospital at Lexington, the Central State Hos- 
pital at Lakeland, the Western State Hospital 
at Hopkinsville, and the Institute for Feeble- 
Minded Children at Frankfort. As noted in 
the j)aragrji[)li on Education above, institutions 
for the education of blind and deaf are also 
maintained. There are State prisons at Frank- 
fort and Eddyville. There is also a Confederate 
Soldiers’ Home at Pewee Valley. In 1912 a 
tuberculosis hospital was opened at the Eddy- 
ville penitentiary. A tuberculosis hospital was 
also built in 1912 in the Central Hospital at 
Lakeland, and a tuberculosis colony was estab- 
lished in 1910 at the Western Hospital at Hop- 
kinsville. The charitable and correctional in- 
stitutions are under the supervision of the State 
Board of Control. 

Religion. The two religious denominations 
which are strongest in the other Southern States 
predominate also in Kentucky, viz., the Bap- 
tists and the Methodists, the former having the 
larger number of members. The Disciples of 
Christ are also very strongly represented in the 
State. The most important of the other denom- 
inations are Roman Catholics and Presbyterians. 

History. Kentucky was originally a portion 
of Fincastle Co., Va., and was first visited by 
Dr. Thomas Walker in 1760. Frequent visits 
followed after 1786, a notable one of these being 
an exploring expedition made by John Finley 
and a few companions from North Carolina in 
1767. Two years later Daniel Boone and five 
companions from the Yadkin settlements came 
to eastern Kentucky, but it was not until 1774 
that the first effort to plant a colony was under- 
*<iken. In Jutie of that year James Harrod and 
40 associates from the Monongahela country 
mti^e the first permanent settlement in Ken- 
ittieky. It was located in what is now Meroer 


County and was given the name of Harrods- 
burg. In 1776 Daniel Boone planted a settle- 
ment to which he gave the name of Boonesbor- 
ough. The favorable land policy of Virginia 
encouraged immigration to the new country, but 
the settlers soon found themselves in a life-and- 
death struggle with the Indians, who claimed 
the land. In 1774 a Virginian force adminis- 
tered a crushing defeat to the Northwestern 
Indians at Point Pleasant (q.v.), and forced 
them to cede their claims to their Kentucky 
lands and to retire beyond the Ohio. In the 
same year Daniel Boone concluded a treaty with 
the Cherokees at Wataga by which they sold 
for 10,000 pounds sterling their flimsy claim to 
the lands between the Ohio and Cumberland 
rivers and west and south of the Kentucky River 
(amounting to 17,000,000 acres, or about one- 
half the present area of the State) to Richard 
Henderson and his associates, who styled them- 
selves the Transylvania Company Virginia 
claimed the territory in question and refused to 
recognize the validity of the sale, but the Legis- 
lature consented in 1778 to give the company 
a title to 200,000 acres and to confirm the sales 
already made to innocent purchasers. 

In May, 1775, the first effort at State building 
was begun. At the call of Colonel Henderson a 
convention met at Boonesborough and adopted 
a code of nine laws for the government of the 
self -constituted Commonwealth, but its work was 
disallowed by the Legislature of Virginia. The 
following year, by act of the L(*gislature. the 
new country was separated from I mcastle 
County and organized under the name of Ken- 
tucky County, with Harrodsburg as the county 
seat and with separate representatives in the 
Virginia Legislature. Meantime struggles with 
the Indians were almost constantly occurring. 
In 1782 a desperate battle was fought at the 
Blue Lick Springs, resulting in the defeat of 
the whites and the death of over 60 of their 
men (about one-tenth of the fighting popula- 
tion ) , among the number being some of the most 
prominent leaders in Kentucky. By this time 
agitation for separation from Virginia and in- 
dependent State government was well under 
way. There were now three counties in Ken- 
tucky and an estimated population of 30,000 in- 
habitants. In 1784 an informal convention was 
held at Danville to discuss the question of sep- 
aration. It was followed by a more regular 
convention in May, 1785, and a third in August 
of the same year, both being held at Danville. 
A petition for separation was sent to the Vir- 
ginia Legislature, and it was promptly and 
favorably acted upon, the only condition being 
ratification by a fourth convention, and the 
consent of the Congress of the Confederation. 
In 1787 the fourth convention met to accept the 
conditions, when the information came that the 
LeiTHbitiin had repealed its act to allow sepa- 
rate >11 I ins action caused great chagrin among 
the settlers and led to threats of secession. The 
discontent was increased by a rumor that the 
United States had agreed to surrender to Spain 
the right of navigating the Mississippi River in 
return for other advantages in which Kentucky 
would have no share. The intrigues of Spain 
through the promise of special commercial ad- 
vantages to induce Kentucky to set up an inde- 
pendent government caused but a trifling flurry. 
The inhabitants in general stood firmly by the 
American Uniont In November, 1787, a fifth 
convention met at Danville to disouaa the situa- 
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tion. Meantime a third act of separation was 
passed. The conditions of this act were such 
that they were rejected by a sixth convention. 
Finally a fourth act was passed and a seventh 
convention met at Danville in July, 1790, and 
accepted the conditions. By an Act of Feb. 1, 
1791, Congress agreed to admit Kentucky to the 
Union June 1, 1792. 

In April, 1792, a ninth convention met at Dan- 
ville and adopted a constitution of government; 
Isaac Shelby was chosen as the first Governor, 
and, after a spirited struggle, Frankfort was 
chosen as the capital In July, 1799, a new con- 
stitution was adopted which made the Governor 
and other State officers elective by the people in- 
stead of by electors In the War of 1812 Ken- 
tucky took a distinguished part. Seven thou- 
sand volunteers, far more than Kentucky’s 

? uota, ofl’ered their services, and her troops 
ought gallantly in most of the battles in the 
northern part of the United States and in Can- 
ada, and about one-fourth of Jackson’s army at 
New Orleans consisted of Kentucky riflemen. 
From the War of 1812 to the Mexican War the 
chief questions of inteiest in the history of Ken- 
tucky relate to financial and economic measures. 
Like the other Western States, Kentucky was 
swept into the financial craze In 1818 the Leg- 
islature chartered 46 banks with a total capital 
of $8,720,000. In less than two years most of 
them had collapsed, and ruin confronted large 
numbers of the people. The Legislature was 
appealed to for relief, and a measure for that 
purpose was passed, hut the Supreme Couit held 
it null and void. Not to be outdone, the relief 
party carried the Legislature, the judges were 
legislated out of office, and a new court created 
and filled with judges favorable to the relief 
measure. The old court refused to give way, 
and for a time there were two Supreme Courts, 
their supporters throughout the State being 
known as the Old Court and New Court parties. 
The Old Court party finally triumphed. In the 
Mexican War, as in the War of 1812, Kentucky 
took an honorable part. Although her quota 
was but 2400, more than 10,000 volunteered, 
and Kentucky troops participated in most of 
the battles fought on Mexican soil. In 1850 a 
now constitution was adopted which made all 
judges and county officers elective. 

Upon the outbreak of the Civil War Kentucky 
attempted to maintain a position of neutrality, 
but the geographical position of the State ren- 
dered the scheme impossible The Governor re- 
jected President Lincoln’s call for troops, and 
when the Confederate and Union armies began 
to pour into the State from opposite directions 
formal demands were made for their withdrawal. 
The Union armies soon took possession, and by 
1862 the Confederate forces had evacuated the 
State. The more important military operations 
in Kentucky were the battles of Mill Spring, 
Richmond, and Perryville, the invasion of Gen- 
eral Bragg, the five successive cavalry raids of 
the Confederate General Morgan, and Forrest’s 
attack on Paducah Including the so-called 
Home Guards and those who enlisted but were 
never mustered in, Kentucky furnished more 
than 90,000 troops to the Union army and 40,- 
000 to the Confederacy. A considerable portion 
of the population adhered to the Confederacy, 
and in November, 1862, a convention irregularly 
chosen and claiming to represent 06 counties of 
the State passed an ordinance of secession, and 
the Confederate Congress went through the form 


of admitting the State to the Confederacy. Ken- 
tucky escaped from the carpetbag and military 
regimes, the civil authority having been reestab- 
lished in October, 1865. 

Political conditions have given rise to a num- 
ber of bitter feuds. One of these resulted in 
1900 in the assassination of William Goebel, 
Democratic contestant for Governor. Mr. Goebel 
was nominated m June, 1899; but a faction of 
the Democratic party, angered by his alleged 
unscrupulous political methods, nominated an 
independent candidate, who received so many 
votes that W. S. Taylor, the Republican candi- 
date, was declared elected Previous to this, 
however, a clause in the election law had been 
inserted, through the efforts of Mr. Goebel, pro- 
viding that the Legislature could, for cause, set 
aside the decision of the election commissioners. 
A committee of the Legislature was prepared to 
submit to that body a report unseating Gover- 
nor Taylor in Mr Goebel’s favor, when on Janu- 
ary 30 the latter was shot from a window in the 
State House. He took the oath as Governor on 
his deathbed, and upon his death J. C. W. Beck- 
ham, then Lieutenant Governor on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, was sworn in as Governor. War- 
rants were issued for the arrest of (’aleb Powers, 
Republican Secretary of State, and others iden- 
tified with the Republican party Mr Taylor, 
who was also accused of complicity in the mur- 
der, left the State and remained in exile until 
the election of Governor Willson, noted below. 
On August 18 Mr. Powers was convicted as 
being an accessory to the murder and was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. An appeal was 
taken to the Court of Appeals, which granted 
him a new trial On Sept 1, 1901, he was re- 
indicted and was tried again in October and was 
again found guilty. This verdict was for the 
second time set aside on appeal, as was a third. 
On Nov. 12, 1907, Powers having spent the in- 
tervening time in prison, a fourth trial resulted 
in a disagreement. On May 3, 1908, Powers was 
pardoned by Governor Willson. He was after- 
ward a candidate for the national House of Rep- 
resentatives, was elected to Congress in 1911, 
and reelected in 1913 

Serious conditions in the tobacco fields of the 
State, beginning about 1906, resulted in what 
came to be almost a state of civil war. A num- 
ber of tobacco producers, dissatisfied with the 
prices of tobacco obtained from the American 
Tobacco Company, organized what was known 
as the American Society of Equity, with the 
ostensible purpose of controlling the price of 
tobacco. A number of growers, however, refused 
to lom this association, and there were organ- 
ized against them a series of attacks by so- 
called “night riders.” On Dec. 5, 1907, 600 of 
these night riders, masked and heavily armed, 
destroyed property in the city of Hopkins- 
ville valued at $200,000. Raids on other towns 
followed. State troops were called out by Gov- 
ernor Willson, and he also endeavored to bring 
about a peaceful solution of the troubles by con- 
ferences between the tobaccM gr'»wii-.. societies, 
and tobacco buyers. The -iTiinti- 11 was com- 
plicated as a result of protests from the Italian 
government to the Secretary of State on ac- 
count of the destruction of the property of 1^1- 
ian citizens, valued at about $15,000, during 
the raid on Hopkinsville. Governor Willson’s 
efforts did not succeed, and conditions grew 
worse in 1908. On January 3 the Governor is- 
sued a proclamation in which he offered a 
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reward of $500 for the conviction of any person 
implicated in the raid of the night riders in 
the dark-tobacco belt. Nevertheless raids of 
the night riders continued. Tobacco warehouses 
were burned j many tobacco buyers and others 
were assaulted, and the property of many per- 
sons not involved in the feud was destroyed. 
Martial law was declared in several counties, 
and State troops were sent to preserve order. 
The reign of lawlessness continued during the 
summer and early months of autumn, 1908. On 
October 12, as a result of the murder of a to- 
bacco farmer in Hickman County, together with 
his wife and two children, .Governor Willson 
made a final appeal to the people to put an end 
to the outrages. In November of that year an 
arrangement was made between the American 
Society of Equity and the American Tobacco 
Company, whereby the latter was to buy to- 
bacco at the rates insisted on by the associated 
growers. Night riding, however, continued in 
1909, althougli to a less serious extent. Several 
suits for damages were won by independent 
tobacco manufacturers against the Burley To- 
bacco Society, an organization formed to control 
the price of tobacco in the Burley District. The 
Legislature of 1910 passed a measure making it 
lawful for farmers to abstain from growing any 
kind of crop for any given period or season, 
and to combine or pool crops of certain commod- 
ities in order to obtain a higher price therefor. 
This legislation, together with an agreement by 
the American Tobacco Company to purchase 
tobacco at a fixed price, resulted in the cessation 
of night riding and the restoration of normal 
conditions. 

The election of State officers held on Nov. 5, 

1907, resulted in the succc^ss of Augustus E. 
Willson, the Republican candidate, who received 
214,481 votes, compared with 196,428 votes for 
his Democratic opponent Mr. Willson was the 
first Republican Governor elected and seated 
since 1895. The most notable event in the 
political history of the State in 1908 was the 
election of a Republican Senator to succeed 
James B. McCreary for the term beginning 
March 4, 1909 After a deadlock that lasted 
two months William O. Bradley, former Gkiver- 
nor, was elected. In the election of Nov. 3, 

1908, Bryan received 244,092 votes, Taft 234,711, 
Debs 4060 The election held on Nov. 7, 1911, 
resulted in an overwhelming victory for the 
Democratic nominees. The State, which for four 
years had had. a Republican Governor, gave Mr. 
McCieary, the Democratic nominee, a plurality 
of 31,335 votes. The Democrats also obtained 
a strong majority in the T.egi^'lHf lire The Leg- 
islature elected Ollie M. .fairuM riiiied States 
Senator on Jan. 10, 1912. In the national election 
held on November 5 Wilson received 219,584 votes, 
Taft 115,512, Roosevelt 102,766, Debs 11,647. 
On March 13, 1914, the House of Representatives 
defeated a resolution to submit to the people 
an amendment to the constitution allowing 
women to vote. The Senate on March 17, 1914, 
rejected a State-wide prohibition bill passed 
several days previous by the House. Senator 
Bradley died on May 23, 1914, and Johnson N 
Camden was appointed to fill the vacancy caused 
by his death. The following November ex-Gov- 
ernor Beckham was electe<l to succt^ed Senator 
Camden. The State has 11 repiesentatives in 
Congress and 13 electoral votes. 

Tn national elections Kentucky was a Demo- 
cratic State from the date of its admission till 


the formation of parties about 1828. It voted 
for Clay in 1824 and for Jackson in 1828, but 
from this time till 1852 it was one of the 
strongest Whig States. It cast its vote for Bu- 
chanan in 1856 and for Bell in 1860. Since 
that time it has been Democratic, with the ex- 
ception of the year 1896, when it cast 12 of its 
electoral votes for Mr. McKinley and one for 
Mr. Bryan. The Governors of the State with 
their party afliliations have been as follows; 


leia&o Shelby 
James Garrard 
Christopher Greenup . 
Charles Scott 
Isaac Shelby 
George Madison 
Gabriel Slaughter 
John Adair 
Joseph Desha 
Thomas Metcalf 
John Breathitt 
James T Morehead . 
James Clark 
Charles A WicklifFe 
Robert Letcher 
William Owsley 
John Crittenden 
John Helm 
Lasarus Powell 
Charles Morehead 
Beriah Magoffin 
James Robinson 
Thomas E Bramlette 
John Helm 
John Stevenson 
Preston Leslie 
James B McCreary 
Luke Blackburn 
Proctor Knoit 
Simon B Buckner 
John Y Brown 
William O Bradley 
William S Taylor* 
William Goebel t 
J. C. W. Beckham 
Augustus E. Willson 
James B McCreary 


Democrat-Republican 


Clay Democrat 
Jackson Democrat 


Whig 


Democrat 

Whig 

Democrat 


Republican 


1792-96 
. 1796-1804 
. 1804-08 

1808-12 
1812-16 
1816 

. 1816-20 
. 1820-24 

. 1824-28 

1828-32 
1832-34 
1834-36 
. 1836-39 

1839-40 
. 1840-44 

. 1844-48 

. 1848-50 

1850- 51 

1851- 65 
1855-69 
1859-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 67 
1867 

1867-71 
. 1871-75 

1875-79 
1879-83 
1883-87 
1887-91 
1891-95 
1895-99 
2-31, 1900 
3, 1900 
1900-07 
1907-11 
1911- 


Jan 

Democrat .Jan. 31 -Feb 3, 1900 

Republican 
Democrat 


* 

tion 

t 


Election by Goebel, who received the certificate of eleo- 
Died in office. 
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son Club (Louisville) and the annual reports of 
the State departments. 

KENTUCKY. A river in the State of Ken- 
tucky. It is formed by several forks in the 
Cumberland Mountains on the southeastern 
boundary of the State and flows in a winding 
northwest course for 260 miles, emptying into 
the Ohio Kiver midway between Cincinnati and 
Louisville (Map Kentucky, F 2) It flows 
through a region of romantic beauty, passing 
for a long distance between perpendicular rocks 
of limestone, through which it has worn its way. 
The region abounds in coal, iron, salt, and an 
excellent variety of marble The navigation of 
the river has been improved by a system of locks 
and dams constructed at great cost, so that 
steamboats can ascend it 60 miles to Frankfort 
and flatboats 100 miles farther. 

KENTUCKY, The State University of 
A coeducational institution for higher education 
at Lexington, Ky. It was established in 1865 
as a part of the University of Kentucky now 
known as Transylvania University, under de- 
nominational control It remained a part of 
that institution until 1880, when it was reor- 
ganized under the control of the State, with the 
name of the State University of Kentucky The 
university has a campus of 52 acres, which was 
given by tlie city of Lexington. It has college 
buildings and equipment valued at $750,000 Its 
departments include the College of Arts and 
Sciences, of Agriculture, College of Civil 

Ungmeei iii„' lulhi.'! of Mechanical and Electri- 
cal I nLOiiM'img College of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy, College of Law, and Graduate School 
There is also connected with tlie university an 
agricultural (‘Xpeninent station with a farm of 
250 acies t ’ ' ind farm equipment 

valued at experiment station 

has an annual income of about $175,000. The 
total income of the university in 1913-14 was 
about $200,000 Of this $140,000 were from 
State appropriations and the remainder from 
national appropriations. The attendance in all 
departments of the university in 1913-14 was 
1245, and the faculty included 75 professors 
and instructors. The library contained about 
30,000 volumes. The piesidcnt in 1914 was 
Henry Stiles Barker, LL.D. 

KENTUCKY COFFEE TREE. A North 
American tree. See Gymnocladus, 

KENTUCKY RESOLUTIONS. See Vir- 
ginia AND Kentucky Resolutions 

KENTUCKY STATE AGRICULTURAL 
AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE. See Ken- 
tucky, The State University of 

KENTUCKY UNIVERSITY. See Tran- 
sylvania University. 

KENTUCKY WARBLER. One of the most 
beautiful of the American wood warblers {Oeo- 
thlyp%8 formosa or Oporomts formosum migra- 
tory and numerous in summer in the ‘-oiuln-ast 
ern parts of the United States It is clear olive 
green, bright yellow below, head and neck of 
male black, with a yellow stripe above and be- 
hind the eye. In the female the black is re- 
placed by dusky olive Its terrestrial habits 
lead it to haunt thickets near streams for the 
most part Consult F. M. Chapman, The War- 
blers of iKorth America (New York, 1907). See 
Warbler, and Colored Plate of .American Wood 
Warblers 

KENTWILLE. The capital of King’s Co., 
Nova Scotia, Canada, on the ('ornwallis River, 
71 miles by rail northwest of Halifax (Map: 


Nova Scotia, E 3 ) . It contains an academy and 
a provincial sanitarium, and near it are a mili- 
tia camp and a Dominion experimental farm. 
Its manufactures include woodwork, milling ma- 
chinery, gasoline engines, carriages, and auto- 
mobiles. The town owns its lighting plant and 
water works. Pop, 1901, 1731; 1911, 2304. 

KENYON, kSn^on, Frederick George (1863- 
) . A distinguished English classical scholar 
and paleographist, born in London. He gradu- 
ated at New College, Oxford, and was made fel- 
low of Magdalen College (1888) and assistant 
keeper of manuscripts in the British Museum 
(1889). He did valuable service in the cause of 
classical studies by his publications of texts 
discovered in papyri belonging to the British 
Museum. The most important of these are: 
Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens (1891); He- 
rondas (1891), Hyperides (1891-92); Bacchyli- 
des (1897); Catalogue of Greek Papyri in the 
British Museum (3 vols , 1893, 1898, 1907). 
He has also published: Paleography of Greek 
Papyri (1899), Facsimiles of Biblical Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum (London, 1900) ; 
Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament (1901, 2d ed., 1912); Evidence of 
Greek Papyri with Regard to Textual Criticism 
(1905); Robert Browning and Alfred Domett 
(1906); a rcpioduction of part of the Codex 
Alexandrinus of the Greek Bible (1909) , and 
other works on biblical manuscripts. He also 
edited the poems and letters of the Brownings. 

KENYON, John (1784-1856). A British 
poet and philanthropist. He was born on the 
island of Jamaica, West Indies, was left an 
orphan while a schoolboy in Bristol, England; 
and was educated at the (’harterhouse, London, 
and at Peter house College, Cambridge. He be- 
came the associate and friend of Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Southey, Charles Lamb, the Brown- 
ings, and numerous other celebrities, including 
Bayard Taylor and James T Fields, and, pos- 
sessed of great wealth, was the helpful and im- 
ostentatious benefactor of many of the more 
needy of his literary friends His poetical works 
include: A Rhymed Plea for Tolerance (1833) , 
Poems for the Most Part Occasional (1838) ; A 
Day at Tivoli, with Other Verses (1849). He 
was twice married, and his second wife is the 
Nea of some of his most graceful verses. He 
was widely known for his hospitality, his genei- 
osity, ami his charities Eighty legatees were 
mentioned in his will, which included various 
benevolent institutions and many of his friends. 

KENYON, William Squire (1869- ). 

An American legislator. He was born at Elyria, 
Ohio, and was educated at Iowa (now Grinnell) 
College and at the law school of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa He took up the practice of 
law at Fort Dodge, Iowa; was prosecuting at- 
torney of Webster Co , Iowa, for five years and 
district judge of the eleventh judicial district 
of Iowa for two years; and served as district 
attorney ( 1904-07 ) and general attorney ( 1907- 
10) of the Illinois Central Railroad and as as- 
sistant to the Attorney-General of the United 
States (1910-11) In 1911 ho was elected 
United States Senator for an unexpired term 
and was reflected for the term 1913-19. Sen- 
ator Kenyon attracted national attention by 
his advocacy in the Unitecl Siatt*8 Senate of 
progressive legislation regarding child labor, 
lobbying, and government ownership of rail- 
roads. His support of the minors during the 
labor troubles in West Virginia, Michigan, and 
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Colorado (1913-14) and his MU in 1914 to re- Kiver Power Company’s dam and power ho«se, 
peal the act incorporating Rockefeller’s Greneral high school, Union Railway Station, Elks Club, 
Education Board gave Mm popularity among Masonic Temple, courthouse, a fine hotel, and 
some classes. an opera house. The railroad and wagon bridge 

KEETON COLXiEOE. A college in Gambier, across the Mississippi River here is more than 
Ohio, established by, and historically connected 2000 feet long* In December, 1913, a complete 
with, the Protestant Episcopal church. Three plan for the city was adopted, 
schools — ^a Theol^ical Seminary, a College, and Keokuk was first incorporated in 1848 and 
a Preparatory ^hool — were originally estab- adopted the commission form of government in 
lished, but in 1906 the Preparatory School was 1910. There are two commissioners besides the 
discontinued. The corporate name was changed mayor. Pop., 1890, 14,101; 1900, 14,641; 1910, 
in 1891 to Kenyon College, and in 1912 consti- 14,008. Consult: “Early Days in Keokuk,” in 
tutional changes made the board of trustees an Annals of loway vol. lii (Iowa City, 1871); 
autonomous and independent body. In 1913-14 V. Ivins, Pen Pictures of Early Western Days 
Kenyon College had a faculty of 24 and a stu- (Keokuk, 1905) , Commission Plan of Mumcipal 
dent enrollment of 117 in the College and 19 Covernment as Used by the City of Keokuk 
in the Theological Seminary. The library con- (ib., 1907) ; Annual Reports under the Commit- 
tains over 40,000 volumes. Of its original do- sion Plan of Government (ib., 1910- ). See 

main of 4000 acres, the college still retains over Dams and Reservoirs. 

400. The college buildings are constructed of KEOKXTK (Watchful Fox) (c.1780-1848). 
stone in collegiate Gothic style and with the An Indian chief of the Sac-Fox Confederation, 
grounds are valued at $544,000. The endow- from whom the city of Keokuk, Iowa, was 
men^ is $520,000, and the gross income is $65,- named. He was born near Rock River, 111., in a 
500. The college is not coeducational, only men tribe of Sacs, whose spokesman he was during 
being admitted. Courses leading to the three the War of 1812. In 1832 his efforts kept the 
degrees of A.B., Ph.B., and B.S. are offered by tribe from uniting with Black Hawk (q.v.) in 
the college, while in the seminary a three years’ taking up arms against the United States. He 
course leads to the degree of B.D. Kenyon has was one of the party who in 1837 went to Wash- 
had many distinguished graduates, among them ington and arranged a peace between his people 
Rutherford B. Hayes, Edwin M. Stanton, David and the Sioux. Visits were made to other east- 
Davis, Henry Winter Davis, Stanley Matthews, ern cities, where Keokuk’s eloquence was much 
and John J. McCook. The president in 1914 was remarked. In 1845 he removed from Iowa to 
R ev. W . F. Peirce, D.D., L.H.D. Kansas, where he died, poisoned by a member 

KE^OKUK. A city and one of the two county of the Black Hawk band, 
seats of Lee Co., Iowa, 166 miles by rail south- KEFHALLENIA. See Cepiialonia. 

east of Des Moines, the State capital, at the KEPHIR. See Refir. 

confluence of the Des Moines and Mississippi KEPI, k&'pS'; often as Eng, k6p'i (Fr.). 
rivers and on the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pa- The ordinary forage cap of the French infantry 
cific, the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, the soldier. It was originally made of red cloth, with 
Toledo, Peoria, and Western, and the Wabash a patent-leather visor, and was first used by the 
railroads (Map: Iowa, F 4). Until about 1910 French troops serving in Algeria. » 
there had been around the Des Moines rapids y KEPLER, Johann (1571-1630). One of 
of the Mississippi a canal 8 miles long, costing * the world’s greatest astronomers. He was born 
almost $8,000,000, which had, since 1877, made on Dec. 27, 1571, at Weil der Stadt in WUrt- 
possible continuous navigation between New Or- temberg, Germany. He was sickly in his early 
leans and St. Paul. This has been obliterated childhood, and his constitution remained weak 
by the construction of one of the largest hydro- throughout life. In 1584 he was sent to the 
electric power plants in the world, largely cloister school in Adelberg and in 1586 to the 
completed and put into operation in June, 1913. academy in Maulbronn. On passing a brilliant 
See Dams and Reservoirs. maturity examination, he was admitted in 1589 

With its transportation facilities, both by rail to the University of Tubingen. Here he studied 
and by water, Keokuk has developed into an chiefly theology and the classics. At the same 
important wholesale and jobbing place and, as time he became acquainted with the teachings of 
the centre of a fertile agricultural region, con- Copernicus, which greatly influenced his later 
trols an extensive trade in farm products. The career. In 1594 he accepted the chair of astroit- 
industrial establishments include lumber mills, omy and mathematics at Graz, which he held 
powder works, canning and pickling establish- until 1600, when he was compelled to leave on 
ments, a poultry-packing plant, garment, boot account of religious difficulties. Tycho Brahe 
and shoe, and starch factories, cereal mills, box had been appointed mathematician and astron- 
factory, dnii: fiMimmciiiriri'r laboratory, and omer to Emperor Rudolph II in 1599, and in 
cement-machinery factory. Keokuk, locally the following year Kepler became his assistant 
known as the Gate City and the Power City, ex- in the observatory near Prague. On Oct. 18, 
tends along the river on the summit of high 1601, Tycho Brahe died, and Kepler succeeded 
bluffs. It has many wide, well-paved streets him in both of his important posts. His com- 
and boulevards. pensation was to be 500 florins a year, but. 

Among its noteworthy features are Rand owing to the desperate condition of the Imperial 
Park, the burial place of the Indian chief after finances, it was never paid in full. While re- 
whom the city was named, the national ceme- taining this position, Kepler in 1612 accepted 
tery, Unit^ States Weather Bureau Station^ the office of mathematician to the states of Upper 
and a public library of 30,000 volumes* It was Austria. In 1626 he moved to Ulm, where he 
formerly the seat of a large college of physi- undertook the publication of the Rudolphino 
clans, established in 1849, and a dental college Tables In July, 1628, he left the service of the 
and school of pharmacy, established a few years Emperor Ferdinand II and entered that of Wal- 
later* Prominent structures are the United lenstein, who promised to pay the amoimt of 
States government building) the Mississippi his former salary that stiU remained unpaid. 
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Wallenstein, however, did not keep his promise. 
With the intention of presenting his case to the 
Imperial Diet, Kepler undertook a journey to 
Ratisbon. But on liis way he was attacked by 
fever and shortly after reaching Ratisbon died, 
on Nov 16, 1630. While m Graz, in 1697 he 
married Barbara von Mtihlcck, who died in 1611. 
Two years later he married Susanna Reutlmger, 
who survived him. 

Kej)ler early conceived that there must be 
some iidelliLnble reason for the actual disposi- 
tion ot the solar system, and it was mainly the 
development of this idea that gained him a wide 
reputation and the friendship of Tycho Brahe 
and Galileo. In the capacity of Imperial math- 
ematician he completed the Rudolphine Tables, 
which had been left unfinished by the death of 
his former patron, Tycho Brahe. But he was 
also compelled to discharge the duties of an as- 
trologer, although he limited his astrological 
work to the vague estimation of tendencies and 
probabilities. His chief title to fame is his dis- 
covery of the three laws of planetary motion, 
viz , the laws of elliptical orbits, of equal areas, 
and of the relations between periods and dis- 
tances. (See Astkonomy; Gkavitatiov. ) The 
Ihst two of these laws appeared in his greatest 
work, AstrorirOmia Nova de Motihuft StcUfP Mor- 
tis cx Obscrvatiomhiis Tychorws Brahe (1609). 
Otlier important features of this work W(‘re dis- 
coveries in regard to gravitation and the ex- 
planation of the tides by lunar attraction. In 
1616, in Linz, Kepler calculated tlie first ephe- 
merides baaed on his laws. In 1619, in his trea- 
tise Harrnomces Mundi, Libri F, he published his 
third law. In Sept<*mber, 1027, he finished the 
Ivudolphino 'J’ables, the appendix of which con 
tamed a catalogue of 1006 staia. In 1629 he 
called the attention of astronomers to the ap- 
proaching transits of Meicury and Venus That 
of Mercury, which occurred on Nov. 7, 1631, was 
the first transit of u planet across the sun ever 
observed. 

Kepler was also the founder of a theory of 
vortices and did pioneer work in several impor- 
tant scientific subjects In 1604 he announced 
an aiiproxirnation to the law of refraction, and 
on the invention of the telescope he gave the 
theory of refraction by lenses and the principle 
of the inverting telescope. His theory of infini- 
tesimals prepared the way for Cavalieii’s theory 
of indivisibles and the invention of the calculus 
by Newton and Leibnit/. He was also veiy ac- 
tive in introducing logarithms into Germany. 
His principal writings, besides tliose already 
mentioned, include: Prodromus Dissertationum 
Cosmographicarum scu Mystcrium Cosmogra- 
phicum (1696), Ad Vitelhoncm Parahpomena 
guibus Astroiwmice Pais Optica Traditur 
(1604); De Stella Nova in Pede Serpentaru 
(1606); Nova Stereometria Dohorum (1613); 
Ephemerides Nova' Motuum Ccelestmm (1616); 
Epitomes Astronomiw Copcrmcanw (1618-21); 
De Cometis (1619); ChiHas Logarithmorum 
11624); Sommum seu Opus Posthumium dc 
Astronomia Suhlunari (1634). His extant manu- 
scripts were purchased by Empress Catharine 
n of Russia, donated by lier to the Academy of 
St. Petersburg and deposited in the observatory 
of Pulkowa, where they remained inaccessible 
for a long time. A complete edition of Kepler^s 
vrorks, in eight volumes, was prepared by Frisch 
under the title Joannis Kepleri Opera Omma 
(1868-71). 
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KEPLER’S LAWS. See Central Forces. 

KEP'PEL, Augustus, Viscount (1726-86). 
An English admiral, the son of William, second 
Earl of Albemarle, and grandson of Arnold Joost 
van Keppel, first Earl of Albemarle, a Dutch 
general ifi the suite of William of Orange when 
he came to England in 1688. He was educated 
at Westminster School and in 1736 joined the 
navy. After serving on the Guinea coast and in 
the Mediterranean, in 1740-44 he accompanied 
Anson on the latter’s voyage around the world. 
In 1744 he was promoted to post captain and 
for several years made successful expeditions, 
notably in 1748, when he concluded a treaty with 
the Dey of Algiers, and in 1762, when itavanii 
was taken after a siege of two months. He sat 
in Parliament for Windsor from 1761 to 1780 
and later for Surrey. In 1762 he became real* 
admiral, in 1765-66 was a member of the Ad- 
miralty Board, and m 1778 was made an ad* 
miral. In the latter year he came into speciiH 
prominence in connection with the indecisive en- 
gagement oft’ Ushant, when, owing to the failure 
of Sir Hugh Palliser, who commanded the rear, 
to obey Keppel’s signals, the French fleet under 
D'Orvilliers escaped into Brest. The facts be- 
coming known, Palliser, who was in favor With 
KoppeTs political opponents, demanded a coUtt- 
martial, accusing Keppel of incompetency and 
cowardice The trial resulted in a complete vin- 
dication and approval of Keppel’s course of 
action, and he became the hero at numerous pop- 
ular demonstrations His services, however, 
were suspended by his opponents, but as an ac- 
tive member of Parliament he was a capable 
critic of their naval administration and in 1782, 
under a change of ministry, was appointed First 
Lord of the Admiralty and the same year was 
created Viscount Keppel and Baron Elden Con- 
sult Keppel, Life of Admiral Keppel (2 vols., 
London, 1842). 

KEPPEL, Sir Colin Richard (1862- ). 

An English naval officer, son of Sir Henry Kep- 
pel. Entering the navy before he was 13, he 
served m the Egyptian War of 1882, in the 
Sudan in 1884-85, and with Egyptian forces 
on the Nile in '-■7 .ommanding the. gttn- 
boat flotilla in •' \ on Omdurmafi. He 

was promoted captain in 1899 and was in coxh- 
mand of the Atlantic fleet as rear a^iral in 
1909-10. He Was made Knight Commander of 
the Victorian Order in 1908 and of the Indian 
Empire in 1911. 

KEPPBIL, Frederick (1846-191^). An 
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AMriioan art dealer and connoisseur. He was 
bom at Tullow, Ireland, and was educated at 
Wesley College, Dublin. Removing to New York, 
he es^Etblishcd himself in 18d8 as an art dealer 
and soon acquired a reputation as an authority 
on etchings and engravings. In 1886 he estab- 
lished branches of his firm in Paris and Lon- 
don. He was also known as a lecturer on his 
chosen subjects and as a writer and translator 
of works. His contributions appeared in the 
Cmtury, Harper*8t the Studio, and other maga- 
zines, and he published these books, among 
others: The Etched Work of Jean Fram^oia 
MiUet, a translation from the French; Modern 
Diadplea of Rembrandt (1890); Christmas in 
Art ( 1909 ) ; The Golden Age of Engraving 
(1910) 

KEPPEL, Sir Henry (1809-1904). An Eng- 
lish admiral and author, the fourth son of the 
fourth Earl of Albemarle. Born in Kensington, 
he joined the navy in 1822 and became lieuten- 
ant in 1829, commander in 1833, and post cap- 
tain in 1837. After serving in India, in the 
Mediterranean, and at the Cape of Good Hope, 
from 1841 to 1845 and from 1847 to 1861 he 
was in command of the China and Pacific sta- 
tions, doing valuable service in suppressing pi- 
racy. He commanded the naval brigade at 
Sebastopol during the Crimean War (1854-66) 
and from 1857 to 1858 was again on the China 
coast, when he destroyed the Chinese war fleet 
in Fatshan Creek. For this service he was 
created K.C.B. In 1860 he was naval com- 
mander in chief at the Cape of Good Hope, after- 
ward on the Brazilian station, and from 1867 
to 1869 vice admiral and commander in chief 
of the China- Japan squadron. In 1869 he be- 
came full admiral and returned to England. He 
was made G.C B. in 1871 and admiral of the 
fleet in 1877. He was the author of Expedition 
of Dodo to Borneo (2 vols., 3d ed., 1847) ; 

A Visit to the Indian Archipelago in H.M.8. 
Meander, with Journal of 8ir James Brooke (2 
vols., 1853), Reminiscences (1898); A SailoFs 
Life under Four Sovereigns (3 vols., 1899). 
Consult Sir Algernon West, Memoir of Sir 
H enry Keppel (London, 1906). 

KEPPdjEB, Joseph (1838-94). An Ameri- 
can cartoonist, the founder of the New York 
comic weekly, Puck. He was born in Vienna, 
where he studied at the Academy of Fine Arts 
and contributed cartoons to leading periodicals. 
He was the first to introduce into the United 
States color lithography as a medium for cari- 
eature. In 1868 he established in St. Louis a 
German Puck, the failure of which caused him 
to move to New York. There he was employed 
as caricaturist for Frank Leslie^s Illustrated 
Newspaper from 1872 to 1877. In 1875 he 
started another German Puck, in partnership 
with Adolph Schwartzman. The colored politi- 
cal cartoons of this paper became famous, and 
in 1877 the English edition appeared. Much of 
Keppler’s success was due to his clever adapta- 
tion to modem life of mythological and histori- 
cal subjects. 

KEB| kSr, John, third Duke of Roxburgh. 
See Roxburgh. 

KEBt John (1819-86). A Scottish Presby- 
terian divine. He was born at Tweedsmuir in 
Peeblesshire and was educated at Edinburgh 
University and in Germany. Ordained to the 
ministry in 1845, he accepted the pastorate of 
the East Campbell Street Church in Glasgow in 
1851. In 1876 he was appointed professor of 


practical training in the United Presbyterian 
Theological Hall and occupied the position dur- 
ing the remainder of his life. His publications 
include a volume of Sermons, which went 
through several editions (1868-88) ; The Psalms 
in History and Biography (1886) ; Scottish Na- 
tionality and Other Papers ( 1887 ) ; Lectures on 
the History of Preaching (1888) , Letters, 1866- 
85 (1890). A volume of Memorial Discourses 
indicated his popularity. 

KEB^ATIN (from Gk. sipas, keras, horn). 
A nitrogenous organic substance allied to the 
proteids and rich in sulphur. It is not acted 
on by either pepsin or trypsin. Keratin is the 
principal chemical constituent of the substance 
of hair, epidermis, nails, feathers, and horn. 
It may be readily prepared from the shell mem- 
brane of eggs, which is for this purpose ex- 
tracted with water, alcohol, ether, and dilute 
acids, then digested with pepsin and trypsin, 
and again washed in the solvents Keratin is 
soluble in hot concentrated alkalies Strong 
nitric acid imparts to it a yellow color, which 
explains the staining of the skin by nitric acid. 
By consecutive treatment with moderately dilute 
hydrochloric acid, sodium hydroxide, and po- 
tassium permanganate, and the application of 
pressure, keratin (and therefore also horn 
scraps, hair, and similar substances) is con- 
verted into a material usable in the arts. On 
the other hand, dilute mineral acids, under cer- 
tain conditions, transform keratin into digest- 
ible albumoses and peptones Wlien hydrolyzed 
by prolonged boiling with aqueous acids, keratin 
yields a variety of amino acids. See Poly- 
peptides. 

KEB'ATI'TIS. See Cornea. 

k£bATBY, kfi.'ra'trK Auguste Hilarion 
DE (1769-1859). A French author and politi- 
cian. He was born at Rennes and, though re- 
publican in principles, was imprisoned twice 
during the Terror on account of his aristocratic 
descent. He then lived in retirement and de- 
voted himself to philosophical and religious 
studies until the restoration of the Bourbons. 
By his liberal attitude as a member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies he did much to promote the 
Revolution of 1830, resulting in the downfall 
of Charles X and the accession of Louis Philippe. 
He was made a peer of France in 1837 by Louis 
Philippe. In 1848 he was again a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies. After the coup d’etat 
of Napoleon, to whom he was strongly opposed, 
he withdrew from public life. Among his works 
may be mentioned: Inductions morales et physi- 
ologiques (1817) ; Du beau dans les arts d’ imi- 
tation (1822) ; and some novels, widely read in 
their time, including Le dernier des Beaum^noirs 
(1824), Fr4d^ric Styndall (1827), and Saphira 
(1836). He also contributed numerous articles 
to the Courrier Frangais, of which he was one of 
the founders. 

EBBATBY, Emile de, Count (1832-1904). 
A French politician, born in Paris. Abandon- 
ing the legitimist traditions of his family, young 
K?ratry entered the army (1854) and fought 
in Africa, the Crimea, and Mexico. Returning 
to Paris in 1865, he became a contributor to 
the Revue Contemporaine and subsequently edi- 
tor of the Revue Moderns, in which appeared his 
articles on the French ■ ■- 1 npuli'-n and campaigns 
in Mexico, which threw light on the course pur- 
sued by the Imperial government in Mexico and 
produced a lively sensation in France. In 1869 
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he was elected a deputy to the Corps L^gislatif 
and became an active member of the opposition. 
During the session of 1870 K^ratry was active 
in pressing measures for the reform of the na- 
tional militia and the suffrage. On the fall of 
the Empire (Sept. 4, 1870) he was made Prefect 
of Paris, but he soon resigned this position to go 
on a diplomatic mission to Spain. On his return 
Gambetta made him commander in chief of the 
forces organized in the five departments of Brit- 
tany, but he quarreled with Gambetta and re- 
signed Nov. 27, 1870. In March, 1871, Thiers 
appointed him Prefect of the Department of 
Haute-Garonne, and in November he \^^as made 
Prefect of the Department of Bouches-du-Rhdne , 
but he exhibited such lack of tact and hostility 
to the Republican party that his ic-!i:iijd h-n was 
willingly accepW in August, 1872 He then 
became one of the editors of Le 8oir. He wrote 
several comedies, dramas, and pamphlets 
Among his comedies and dramas may be men- 
tioned La vie de club and La guerre d<‘s hlasons 
His historical works and political pamphlets are 
strongly partisan and must be read with cau- 
tion. The chief among them are La Conti e- 
CucrriUa frangaise au Mexiqtfc (1867), L*Ele- 
vation et la chute dr Vempdreur Maximihen 
(1867); La crSance decker (1868), Le quatre 
Septemhre (1872), Murad 1’, prinve^ sultan, 
prisonmer d^Hat (1878), A trovers le pas86, 
souremys mihtaircs (1887) 

KERAULI, ke-roua^, or KARAULI, ka- 
roii'l^. A native Rajput state, India, northwest 
of Gwalior, from which it is sepaiated by the 
Chumbul River (Map- India, 3) Area, 1242 
square miles. Pop., 1901, 156,786, 1911, 146,- 
587. The surface gencially is hilly and well 
timbered; iron is found, building stone is quai- 
ried, and there are some unimportant domestic 
industries. About one-fourth of the soil is cul- 
tivated with rice, barley, grain, and wheat for 
home consumption. Gunny cloth is made and 
exported. The luler is a rajah, advised by a 
British Resident. Capital, Kerauli 

KERBELA, ker'b€-U, or MESHHED HO- 
SEIN, mgsh'liM li6-san'. A city of Asiatic Tur- 
key in the Vilayet of Bagdad, about 55 miles 
southwest of the city of Bagdad, not far from 
the Euphrates, with which it is connected by the 
ancient Hamadiyyah Grand Canal, which drains 
a marshy region (Map. Turkey in Asia, E 4). 
Hoscin, son of the Caliph Ali, while attempting 
to defend his claim to the caliphate, was de- 
feated and killed there by the Ommiads (Oct 
10, 680) ; he was buried in the city, which then 
became for the Shiahs second in holiness only to 
Mecca Most of this sect being Persians, Ker- 
bela is almost entirely Persian in character. 
The fanaticism of the inhabitants shows itself 
especially in the violence with which a sort of 
passion play is acted on the anniversary of Ho- 
sein’s death (See Hasan and Husain.) The 
city has been the scene of many revolts, after 
the last of which, in 1843, suppressed with much 
bloodshed, the right of sanctuary which had 
been extended to criminals at Kerbela was an- 
nulled. There are five mosques The principal 
one, that containing the tomb of Hosein, is ven- 
erated both by Shiahs and Sunnis; its domes 
and minarets are plated with gold. The second 
mosque is that of the Imam Abbas Non-Mo- 
hammedans are not allowed to enter either of 
them. The number of pilgrims visiting the city 
annually is enormous — according to some esti- 
mates 200,000. They often bring the corpses 


of relatives for burial in sacred ground. It is 
claimed that the plague which has often devas- 
tated the land was in many cases due to this 
fact. Kerbela is also a starting point for the 
Meccan pilgrimage (see Hajj), and the market 
place for the whole of northeast Arabia. Trade 
IS brisk, and the Turkish government derives a 
large revenue from the place The treasuries 
of the mosques have during the centuries been 
enriched by countless precious gifts; the treas- 
urers, who receive no salary, are also made 
wealthy by donations from pilgrims The chief 
industries are the manufacture of bricks of holy 
earth, such as are used by the Shiahs in daily 
prayers, and the making of shrouds, on which 
are stamped verses from the Koran. Dates and 
cereals are the chief food exports. A ruined 
wall, 24 feet high, surrounds the old city, the 
streets of which, with one exception, are narrow 
and dirty But new quarters have recently de- 
veloped around the old, with broad, regular, and 
lamp-lighted streets, and sidewalks. The popu- 
lation is about 65,000, of which 54,000 are 
Shiahs. 

KERENS, kfir'enz, Richard C. (1842-1916). 
An American contractor and politician. He was 
born in Killberry, County Meath, Ireland, but, 
brought to the United States in infancy, was 
educated in the public schools of Jackson Co., 
Iowa Throughout the Civil War he served in 
the Union array. After the war he lived in 
Arkansas and at San Diego, Cal , and was con- 
tractor for the Overland Mail. In 1876 he moved 
to St Louis and thereafter was interested in the 
construction of railroads and was active in the 
Republican politics of Missouri. In 1892 he 
became a member of the Republican National 
Committee From 1909 to 1913 he was Ambas- 
sador to Austria-Hungary. 

KER^SAN STOCK. A Pueblo ^oup of 
New Mexico, constituting the ancient tribe of the 
Queres or Keres, and now represented by the 
pueblos of Acoma, CochitI, Laguna, San Felipe, 
Santa Ana, Santo Domingo, and Sia, all in the 
general neighborhood of Albuquerque, with an 
aggregate population of about 4000 The dia- 
lectic variation between the villages is slight, 
and the culture is similar. The Indians are 
skillful potters and weavers. Consult P. E. God- 
dard, Indians of the Southwest (New York, 
1913). See Pueblo, and Colored Plate of In- 
dians, American. 

KERGUELEN (ker'g$.l6n or kftr'ge-lttN') 
LAND, or Desolation Island. An island in 
the south of the Indian Ocean, in lat. 48® 39' 
to 49® 44' S. and long. 68® 42' to 70® 36' E. 
It IS over 100 miles long and about 60 miles 
wide at the widest part, with a total area of 
over 1300 square miles (Map: World, O 28). 
It is surrounded by numerous inlets and reefs 
and has an elevated surface, the glacier-covered 
peaks of Mount Ross and Mount Richards 
reaching 6060 and nearly 4000 feet respectively. 
The coasts are indented by a number of inlets, 
the largest being Christmas Harbor and Royal 
Sound. The island is of volcanic origin and 
composed chiefly of basaltic rocks with an ad- 
mixture of carboniferous strata. Streams and 
lakes abound, but trees are absent. The flora 
is arctic, the most interesting species being the 
indigenous Pringlea antisoorhutica, or Kerguelen 
cabbage, a cruciferous edible plant of lar^ di- 
mensions. The fauna is made up largmy of 
aquatic animals and sea fowl. The climate is 
very raw, the mean temperature being about 
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45^ F. in summer and 29® F, in wintef. The 
wmrmeat period is in January, The group was 
discovered by Kerguelen -Trtoarec in 1772 and 
visited by Cook in 1776. In 1874 the island 
was used by the German, English, and Ameri- 
can expeditions as a station for observing the 
transit of Venus. Since 1893 the group has 
been in the possession of France Under a con- 
cession from France the island has lately been 
occupied by a company engaged in whale fishery 
and in sheep farming. Consult J. H Kidder, 
“Contributions to the Natural History of Ker- 
guelen Island,’* in Smithsonian Institution, Afia- 
CelUineoua CollecUonSt vol xiii ( 

1878) ; Hulot, “Les Keigmderi ” in Hevtie dea 
BeuoD Mondea (Paris, 1911); E Rallier du 
Baty, “Quinze niois aux lies Kerguelen,” in 
Soci^# de Geographic de Lille, Bulletin, vol Ivii 
(Lille, 1912) See Polar Research 
KEBGXTELEN - TR^MABEC, kar'ge-iaN'- 
trd'mA'r^k', Yves Joseph de (1745-97) A 
French navigator and explorer, born at Qiiimper, 
Brittany. He sailed in 1771 on a voyage of dis- 
covery to the southern seas as naval lieutenant. 
At Mauritius he embarked in two smaller craft. 
In 1772 he discovered an island (see Kergttelen 
Land), which he supposed was the country full 
of natural riches he had hoped to find, and he 
claimed it for France. Kerguelen’s discovery 
was discredited in his own country, as it was 
certainly not the long-sought southern continent. 
A second voyage (1773-74) with two vessels 
convinced the explorer of the island’s barrenness, 
ahd in his bitter disappointment he named it 
Desolation Island. On his return he was tried 
by court-martial for professional errors, con- 
demned and imprisoned; but Louis XVI re- 
leased him and commanded hini to write an ac- 
count of his explorations. This he did in Be- 
lattofi de deux voyagea dana les mera austral ea 
et lea Indes (1782) ; and he published, besides, 
Relation d'un voyage dana la mer du Nord 
(1771) and Relation dea combats et dea 4v6ne- 
fUenta de la guerre maritime de 1778 entrO la 
F*ranee et VAngl^ctcrre (1796) 

KE^KI, ker-kS' A strongly fortified town, 
capital of a province of the same name, Bokhara, 
Central Asia, situated 113 miles southeast of 
the city of Bokhara, on the left bank of the 
Amu Darya (Map: Asia, Central, L 4). The 
town has several mosques, a small bazar, and 
a caravanserai. It is defended by a gqod^ wall 
and deep ditch and has some ■ ‘ ‘ 

poi tance, owing to its position ( ■ * . • ■ 

fronti(»r and as a centre of caravan routes. Its 
fortifications were strengthened by the Russians 
in 1885, and the town contains a Russian gar- 
rison. The inhabitants, numbering about 5000, 
are mostly Uzbeks and Turkomans 
KEBKXTK, kBr-k5<5k'. A town of Asiatic 
Turkey in the Vilayet of Mosul, situated on a 
tributary of the Tigris, about 140 miles north 
of Bagdad (Map* Turkey in Asia, E 3), It 
ha^ an old citadel, a number of mosques, three 
BoiAlian Catholic churdhes, and several monas- 
teries. One of the mosques contains the alleged 
tomb of Dahiel. There arc some cotton factories, 
tanneries, and potteries; but its real importance 
is due to the peti^oleum and naphtha springs in 
the viciiiity. It has a brisk trade in the produce 
of the »:(*igbborlif»od. silk, hides, fruit, and tim- 
ber being e\P(''ted Nekr the city are mineral 
springs which enjoy a mOre than local repute. 
Tlie population is estimated at 23,000, mostly 
Kiirrfi, ahont one-third being (Christian Ohaldseans. 


KEBIi, kSrl, Georg Heinrich Bruno (1824- 
1905). A German metallurgist He was bom 
at Andreasberg in the Harz, received his scien- 
tific training at the mining academy of Klaus- 
thal and at GOttingen, and was appointed a 
lecturer in chemistry at Klausthal in 1846. In 
1862 he obtained a professorship. In 1807 he 
was a lecturer in the Royal Mining Academy of 
Berlin, from 1868 to 1892 was a member of the 
expert industrial commission, and from 1877 to 
1885 was connected with the patent oflficc. He 
retired in 1897. In 1859 he became an assistant 
editor on the staff of the Berg- und huttenman- 
maohe ^^ettnng of Leipzig 'I he list of his publi- 
cations is extensive and includes a Handhuch 
der metaUurgtachen Eilttenkunde (2d ed , 4 
vols , 1861-65), Orund/nas der allgemeinen Hiit- 
tenkunde (2d ed., 1879), and Metallhuttenkundc 
(2d cd, 1881). 

KEBE^BEC, kftr’l&'rfik', Louis Billouart. 
Chevalier de (1704-70). A French sailor and 
Colonial Governor of Louisiana. He was born 
at Quimper, France, and early entered the 
French navy, ’a . ■ the Austrian 

Succession he f against the 

English. In 1 ■ on the 'Nep- 

tune, after bis supciior officers had been dis- 
abled, he fought three English ships, giving up 
only when the ship was full of water, the crew 
much reduced, and he himself wounded. He 
was promoted captain in 1751 and the next year 
was appointed Governor of Louisiana He was 
involved in frequent quarrels with independently 
appointed subordinates and was much annoyed 
by English privateers and, in the upper Missis- 
sippi valley, by the intriguing of English agents 
with the Indians Louis XV, finding the colony 
unprofitable, paid no attention to Ins appeals 
for aid and secretly ceded it to Spam On his 
return to France in 1764, nevertheless, he left 
the colony in much better condition than that 
in which he found it. However, he was accused 
by some of his subordinates of peculation and 
illegal use of power In 1769 he was convicted 
and sentenced to banishment He appealed, but 
died before further action could be taken. 

KEBMAN, kgr'man. A province of Persia. 
See Kirman 

KEBKANSHAH, k?r'man-sha'. A town of 
Persia. See Kirmansiiau. 

KEBMES, kSr'mez (Ar., Pers. qirmiz, qtr- 
mtzi, ciimson, from Skt krmijay produced by 
a worm, from krmi, worm -j- jn&, to be born), or 
Scarlet Grain. One of the most ancient dye- 
stuffs on record, known in the time of Moses as 
tola and to the Greeks as coccus. It was obtained 
from the dried bodies of female kermes insects 
{heeanium, theta, L ) Kermes has been largely 
supplanted by cochineal (q.v.), which has 10 to 
12 times its coloring power, but is still used in 
some parts of the south of Europe and more 
extensively in India and Persia. The kermes in- 
sect is abundant in these regions, attacluiig itself 
to the leaves of the kermes oak {Quercua coc- 
ctfera), a low, bushy shrub with evergieen, 
spinous leaves. In some parts of Spain the 
kermes oak grows in great profusion, as on the 
slopes of the Sierra Morena. The kermes insect 
attacks the young shoots of the shrub, the fe- 
male affixing itself and remaining immovable 
till, after attaining its full size, about that of a 
pea, it deposits its eggs. Kermes is gathered 
towards the end of May, before the eggs are 
hatched The insects are killed by exposure to 
the fumes of boiling vinegar and afterward dried 
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in the eun or in an oven. The coloring matter 
is kermesic acid, CwHuO*. It has been employed 
from time immemorial to dye cloth a brownish 
dark red. It may still be seen in the red draper- 
ies of the figures in old Flemish tapestries. 
Tradition states that the curtains of the He- 
brew tabernacle were dyed with kermes. 

KEBMES MINEBAL (so called from the 
orange-red color), or SuLPHuasrrED Antimony. 
An amorphous, impure, reddish-white antimoni- 
ous sulphide (SbaSa), used in medicine. It is 
made by boiling 4 parts of potassium hydrate 
and 12 parts of water with 1 part of native anti- 
mony trisulphide out of contact with air for 
some time, then adding 50 parts of boiling water, 
filtering quickly, and decomposing the solution 
with dilute sulphuric acid. The kermes mineral 
thus obtained contains small quantities of anti- 
monious oxide and is insoluble in water and 
in alcohol. On exposuK* to light, its color be- 
comes somewhat lighter It forms one of the 
ingredients of compound pills of antimony, its 
action being similar to that of tartar emetic 
(q.v.) It was once a famous remedy, especially 
in France and Italy, and was known as Car- 
thusian powder, or poudre des Chartres. 

KEBMIS, kSr'mis, or KEBMESSE. A car- 
nival vhich has long been popular in the Low 
Countries and in northern France. It w;as 
originally a celebration upon tlie dedication of a 
church or ujiun the feast day of the patron 
saint of a town. It varied widely in different 
localities, but almost always consisted of a 
costume procession, sports, dances, and feasts 
In many respects it was similar to the May- 
day festivities in England. There are more 
or less elaborate celebrations of this kind an- 
nually at Brussels, on 'J'rinity Sunday at Mons, 
where it is tlie “Lumecon” procession in which 
Gilles do Chin 8la\8 a monster who lias cap- 
tured a princess (this being a form of the 
St. George and the Dragon story), and every 
seven years at Ilasselt, where it is chiefly a 
Christian, though *aii pait a pagan, festival. In 
the United States a kermis is an entertainment, 
generally for some charitable purpose, in which 
the Flemish festival is imitated Consult D. C. 
de K Boule:ei, Belgian Life in Town and Country 
(New York, l‘H)4). 

KEBN, kern. A name applied formerly to 
Irish and Gaelic infantry soldiers. 

KEBN, kern, Hendbik (1833- ). A 

Dutch Oiientalist. He was born on the island 
of Java and was educated in Leyden and Berlin. 
He taught Greek in the Atheiioeum at Maestricht 
(1858-02) and in 1865 became professor at 
Leyden. His writings include BandJeiding hij 
het onderimjs dei ederlandsche taal (1879- 
83) ; flakuntala (1802) ; Die Olossen in der Lew 
Bahca und die Bp r ache der sahschen Franken 
(1809); Kamstudien (1871); Aryahhaiiya. A 
Manual of Astronomy (1874); Over de jaarteh 
ling der zuidelijle Buddhisten (1875) ; Geschie- 
denis van het Buddhisme in Indie (1881-83; 
Fr. trans. by Huet, 1903); an edition of the 
text of the Brihat-Bamhita (1806) and an Eng- 
lish translation (1809) ; De Fidji-taal vcrgelehen 
mit hare veiwanten in Jndonesie en Polynesia 
(1886); The Jdtaka Mala, in “Harvard Ori- 
ental Series” (1892); Manual of Indian Bud- 
dhism, in “Grundriss der indo-arischen Philolo- 
gie” (1896); Baddharma Punddrika (1912); 
and numerous contributions to Bijdragen tot de 
Taal, Land, en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch 
Indie, and other periodicals. A complete bibli- 


ography of his writings to 1903 is given in the 
Album Kem (Leyden, 1903), prepared in honor 
of his seventieth birthday. 

KEBN, Hebmann (1823-91), A German 
educator of the Herbartian school. He was 
born at Jiiterbog and was educated at Leipzig. 
Through the teaching of Drobisch and Harten- 
stein he became a follower of the f>hi]o-.opher 
Herbart. He taught successively at Halle, 
Coburg, Miilheim, and Berlin. lie retired from 
school work only a short time before his death. 
From 1853 to 1856 he was editor of the Padago- 
gische Blatter. Besides his contributions to the 
Zeitschrift fur das Gymnasialwesen, and ai tides 
in Palmer and Wilder muth, Encyklopadie des 
Erziehungs- und Unterrichtswesens (1876-87), 
his works include: De Leihmtu Boientia Gene- 
rali (1847); Em Beitrag zur Rechtfertigung 
der herbattschen Metaphysih (1849) ; Die phtio- 
sophische Propiidcutik in Vcrbindung mit dem 
mathewatischen und physilaluchen Gymnasial- 
untcrricht (1801), and the very important 
Gnindnss dor Padayogik (5th cd., 1893). 

KEBN, Johann Konbad (1808-88). A Swiss 
statesman. He was born at Berlingen in the 
Canton of Tliurgau, studied theology at Basel, 
and, turning to law, attended the universities 
of Berlin, Heidelberg, and Paris On his return 
to his native canton he became a member of the 
cantonal Legislature (1832), and later President 
of the Council of Public Instruction (1836) and 
of tlio Supreme Couit (1837), displaying in 
these offices fine oratorical talent and great 
legal and administrative sagacity. In 1838, 
wlicn the French government demanded the ex- 
pulsion from the country of Prince Louin Na- 
poleon, Kern stirred up the Swiss to defiance. 
In 1847 he was instrumental in overthrowing 
the Sonderbund (q.v.) and in 1848 took an ac- 
tive part in the drawing up of the federal con- 
stitution and was later elected president of the 
federal court. As President of the Council of 
Public Instruction, he afterward established the 
Polytechnic School of Zurich, one of the most 
admirable institutions of its kind in Europe In 
1857 he took part, as delegate of Switzerland, 
in the conference at Pans which settled the dis- 
pute with Prussia ( oik » i rmi'j’ V( m luUel. From 
1857 to 1883 he w.i- .Minihlei to France 

and negotiated many important treaties with 
that country. His recolh'ctions were published 
in 1887 in Bern, Bouvenirs politiques Consult 
H. Kesselring, J K. Kern, erne Lebensktzze 
( Frauenfeld, 1888 ) . 

KEBN, John Worth (1849- ). An 

American statesman and lawyer, born at Alto, 
Howard Co., Ind. He received his education 
in the high school of Kokomo (Ind.), and at 
the law school of the Universitjy of Michigan, 
from which he graduated in 1869. He began hia 
practice at Kokomo and served as city attorney 
from 1871 to 1884. Removing in 1885 to In- 
dianapolis, he became reporter of the Indiana 
Supreme Court; in this capacity he edited 17 
volumes of the court’s reports. An ardent 
Democrat in politics, he served as a member of 
the State Senate from 1893 to 1897 During the 
early part of his careei he had l»ocome known 
as an able lawyer, and his tact and courtesy 
and power as a public speaker made him popu- 
lar. He was special assistant United States 
district attorney in 1893-94 and city solicitor 
of Indianapolis from 1897 to 1901. In na- 
tional politics he was the friend and supporter 
of Bryan. Although unsuccessful in 1900 and 
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1904 as candidate for Governor of Indiana, his 
campaign speeches brought him a reputation as 
an exponent of Democratic principles. In 1905 
he received the complimentary votes of his party 
for United States Senator, and in 1908 he was 
Democratic nominee for Vice President. In 
1911, his party having gained control of the 
State Legislature, Kem was elected to the Sen- 
ate over Beveridge, the Republican nominee. 

He took rank as one of the leading Democratic 
Senators. In the Democratic National Con- 
vention of 1912 he was a delegate from Indiana 
and represented the interests of Governor Mar- 
shall, although he supported Wilson during the 
final ballots. Kern was himself mentioned as 
a possible presidential candidate by Bryan. 
When the Democratic party obtained control of 
the ^nate, in 1913, he was made floor leader, a 
position which he filled with marked ability. 

KEBNAHAN, kgr'na-hftn, Coulson (1858- 
). An English novelist, born at Ilfracombe, 
Devonshire. He was associated with Locker- 
Lampson on a new edition of Lyra Elegantx- 
€xrum, contributed to many periodicals, wrote 
humorous verse, and gained wide popularity for 
his fiction, some of which has been tranrfated 
into French, German, Dutch, Hungarian, and 
Chinese. Among his books are: A Dead Man^s 
Diary (1890) ; A Book of Strange Sxns (1893) ; 

The Child f the Wise Man^ and the Devil (1896) ; 
Sooundrela and Co. (1899) ; A World without a 
Child (1905); and, between 1906 and 1914, An 
Author in the Territorials (with foreword by 
Lord Roberts), The Red Pertly Bedtime Stories, 
and The Bow-Wow Book. 

KEBKEB, ker'ngr, Anton (1831-98). An 
Austrian botanist. He was born at Mautern in 
Lower Austria. In 1858 he became professor of 
botany at the Polytechnic Institute at Buda and 
in 1860 was elected to the same chair in the Uni- 
versity of Innsbruck, a post which ho resigned 
in 1878 to accept the directorship of the botan- 
ical garden of Vienna and the professorship of 
botany in the university there, where his la- 
bors continued until his death, in 1898. He 
established his reputation by publishing a re- 
port of his botanical exploration of Hungary, 
Pfianzenlehen der Dona/ulander ( Innsbruck, 
1863), and Vegetatxonsverhdltnisse des mittlern 
und ostliohen Ungam und Stehenhurgen (ib., 
1875). In 1864 he published a book upon the 
culture of Alpine plants {Die Kultur der Alpen- 
pflaneen) ; in 1867 finished the publication of the 
results of his studies with respect to the limits 
of vegetation of more than 1000 species of 
plants, and in 1874 sketched a model botanical 
garden, Die hotanxachen Carton. One of his 
most important works is Das Pfianzenlehen, 
which first appeared in 1887. The first volume 
of a new edition of this work by A. Hansen 
a ppea red in 1913. 

KEBNEB, JusTiNus (1786-1862). A Ger- 
man poet of the so-called Swabian school. He 
is best known for his Reiseschatten (1811), 
poems and dramatic scenes characterized by a 
dreamy fancy and a peculiar fantastic humor, 
and for a morbid book on animal magnetism, Die 
Seherin von Prevorst (1829), which passed 
through several editions and aroused much fleet- 
ing interest in America. Of his poems the Wan- 
derlied is a universal favorite. He began life 
as an apprentice in a cloth factory at his native 
Ludwigsburg and went in 1804 to study medi- 
cine at Tttbingen, where he became a friend of 
Uhland and Schwab. After two years of travel 


(1809-11) he practiced medicine at Wildbad 
(1811), Welzheim (1812), Gaildorf (1816), and 
Weinsberg (1819) Partial blindness compelled 
him to give up his profession in 1851. A monu- 
ment was erected to him at Stuttgart in 1895. 
His complete poetical works were edited by 
Heichen (8 vols , 1903). 

Bibliography. Kerner’s autobiographical 
Bilderbuch aus meiner Knahenzeit (Brunswick, 
1849; new ed., Frankfort, 1897) , Strauss, “Jus- 
tinus Kerner,^" in Kleine Schriften (Berlin, 
1866) ; Watts, Life and Work of Kerner (Lon- 
don, 1884) ; Reinhard, Justinus Kerner und das 
Kernerhaus zu Weinsherg (Tttbingen, 1886) ; 
Niethamraer, Justinus Kerners Jugendliehe 
(Stuttgart, 1887) ; Heinzmann, Justinus Kerner 
als Romantiker (Tttbingen, 1908). 

KEBN (k^rn) LAKE. A lake in Kern Co., 
Cal., flowing at high water into Kern River 
(Map: California, F 7) 

KERN RIVER INDIANS. A small band 
of Shoshonean stock, on the Kern River in 
California 

KER^OSENE (from Gk. Krjpos, k^ros, wax). 
Tlie name of a mixture of certain fluid hydrocar- 
bons used for illumination It has been prepared 
from bituminous coal and shales, asphaltums, 
and wood, and from rosin, fish oil, and candle 
tar, but is now more economically obtained 
from petroleum. The density of the mixture 
called kerosene should be about 0 810 or 43® 
Baum4 and should not yield inflammable vapors 
below a temperature of 110® or 120° F. It is, 
therefore, not explosive under ordinary circum- 
stances, and a lighted match may be plunged 
into it without igniting it If, however, it be 
burned in a metal lamp, and this be h(‘ated to 
115° or 120° F , gases might be formed in the 
upper part of the lamp which, on taking off the 
cap or burner, might cause an explosion. The 
temperature at which these gases are given off 
is known as the flashing point But there are 
many lighter hydrocarbons in petroleum, and 
much of the kerosene in the market contains 
them in greater or less proportion. The kerosene 
now used for illuminating purposes is obtained 
largely in the refining of petroleum ( q v ) . 

KERR, k?r, Michael OttAWFOBi) (1827-70). 
An American legislator He was born at Titus- 
ville, Pa., was educated at Erie Academy and 
graduated at the law school of Louisville Uni- 
versity in 1851. He removed to New Albany, 
Ind , in 1852, was a member of the State Legis- 
lature in 1856-57, and in 1862-65, as reporter 
to the Supreme Court of Indiana, compiled five 
volumes of valuable Reports. In 1864 he was 
elected to Congress as a “war'* Democrat, hav- 
ing vigorously opposed the “Copperhead^’ ele- 
ment in his district. In Congress he was looked 
upon as one of the leaders of the Democratic 
party. He was reflected in 1866, 1868, and 
1870, and he strongly opposed the Republican 
policy of reconstruction in the Southern States. 
His views on financial questions, however, did 
not meet with favor in his constituency, where 
he openly antagonized the inflationists and the 
“greenback” element and favored the resumption 
of specie payments In 1874, however, after a 
sharp contest he was reflected, and on his reentry 
into Congress was elected to the speakership. 
He presided as Speaker at only the first session 
of the Forty-fourth Congress and died of con- 
sumption shortly after its adjournment. 

KKRR, Obpheus C. The pseudonym of 
Robert Henry Newell (q.v.). 
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KEBB^ Washington Cabuthebs (1827-85). 
An American geologist, born in Guilford Co., 
N. C. He graduated at the University of Nortli 
Carolina in 1850 and was appointed a computer 
in the office of the Nautical Almanac at Cam- 
bridge, JVlass. In 1855 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of geology, mineralogy, and chemistry in 
Davidson College (North Carolina), and at the 
beginning of the Civil War enlisted in the Con- 
federate army as a private. He became State 
geologist of North Carolina in 1866 and from 
1882 to 1883 was a member of the Uifited States 
Geological Survey. His publications include a 
Report of the Geological Purvey of North Caro- 
lina (2 vols., 1875-81), a Report on the Cotton 
Production of Virginia (1884), and Ores of 
North Carolina (1888). 

KEBBIL. The black-banded sea snake (Dis- 
tira cyanocincta ) , one of the most numerous and 
venomous of the sea snakes (q.v ), prevalent 
from the Persian Gulf to Japan. It is about C 
feet long, greenish olive in color, marked by a 
series of saddle-shaped bars or patches across 
the back at intervals about equal to their own 
width. A similar species is illustrated on the 
Plate of Foreign Venomous Serpents with 
Snake. 

KEBB^ILLE. A city and the county seat 
of Kerr Co., Tex., 71 miles by rail northwest of 
San Antonio, on the Guadalupe River, and at 
the terminus of a branch of the San Antonio 
and Aransas Pass Railroad (Map* Texas, C 4). 
It carries on a large trade in wool and mohair, 
being one of the leading wool markets of the 
State, also in cotton, various lumber products, 
live stock, hides, etc., and has flouring mills, 
cotton gins, and quarries. The town is situ- 
ated at an elevation of 1750 feet and enjoys 
considerable popularity as a health resort. It 
contains the Scofield School for Girls and the 
Kerrville Sanitarium. Pop, 1900, 1423; 1910, 
1843. 

KEBBY, k6r'l. A maritime county in the 
southwest of Ireland, in the Province of Mun- 
ster, bounded north by the estuary of the Shan- 
non and west by the Atlantic Ocean (Map: 
Ireland, B 7). Area, 1811 square miles The 
surface is rugged, wild, and mountainous, the 
highest peak of Ireland, Carran Tual, being in 
this county. Kerry contains the Lakes of Kil- 
larney. The manufactures are inconsiderable; 
oats and butter are the chief exports, and fish- 
eries on the coast are extensive and profitable. 
Chief towns, Tralee (the county town), Kil- 
larney, Listowel, Cahersiveen, Kenmare, and 
Dingle. Pop., 1841, 294,100; 1901, 165,726; 
1911, 159,191. 

KEBSAIHT, k^r'sftN', Armand Guy Simon 
DE COETNEMPREN, COUNT DE (1742-93). A 
French naval officer and politician, born at Paris, 
July 29, 1742. His father, Guy Francois de Coet- 
nempren. Count de Kersaint, was a distin^ished 
naval officer. The son entered the navy in 1755 
and in 1757 was promoted to the rank of ensign 
for bravery in action. In 1782, at this time a 
captain, he took part in an expedition to Gui- 
ana. Before the Revolution the officers of the 
French navy were divided into two parties — 
the reds (nobles) and the blues (commons or 
roturiers ) — and at its outbreak Kersaint aligned 
himself with the latter as the party of progress. 
He attacked feudal privileges, and as a member 
of the Assembly he voted for the deposition of 
the King. On Jan. 1, 1793, he was appointed 
a vice admiral and began to devote himself 
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earnestly to the improvement of th« navy and 
of the national defense. The bloodthirsty meas- 
ures of the Revolutionary leaders soon caused 
him to rebel at their acts. He voted against 
the execution of the King, and after the latter’s 
death he strongly opposed the actions of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, denounced the Septem- 
ber massacres, and attacked Marat. Accused of 
conspiring against the state and for the restora- 
tion of the monarchy, he was arrested Sept. 23, 
1793, and executed December 4. 

KEBSAXNT, C. L. de. See Duras, Claibe 
Lechat de Kersaint, Duchess of 

KEB^SEY, k?r'zi ( from Kersey, a village 
near Hadleigh in Suffolk, England, formerly 
noted for its woolen trade). A light-weight 
woolen cloth, having a soft nap and smooth face, 
the result of careful finishing processes. It is 
usually woven with a twill which throws the 
warp on the face. See Cassimere. 

KEB^SHAW, Joseph Brevard (1822-94). 
An American soldier in the Confederate service, 
born at Camden, S. C. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1843 and was a member of the South 
Carolina Senate from 1852 until 1856. At the 
beginning of the Civil War he commanded the 
Second South Carolina Volunteers and took part 
in the first battle of Bull Run. He was com- 
missioned brigadier general on Feb. 13, 1862, 
and commanded a brigade in the Peninsular 
campaign, at the close of which he joined the 
Confederate forces in northern Virginia and 
took part in the Maryland campaign. Towards 
the end of the battle of Fredericksburg he suc- 
ceeded Gen T. R. R Cobb, upon the latter’s 
death, and repulsed the last two attacks made 
by the Federals on Marye’s Hill. The next 
year he was engaged in the battle of Gettysburg 
and then was transferred with Longstreet’s 
corps to the West, where he took part in the 
charge which destroyed the Federal right wing 
at Chickamauga After the relief of Knoxville 
and Longstreet’s retreat to Virginia, he com- 
manded a division in the battles of the Wilder- 
ness, Spottsylvania, and Gold Harbor, and was 
engaged in the Shenandoah campaign of 1864 
against Sheridan After the evacuation of Rich- 
mond his troops formed part of Ewell’s corps, 
which was captured at the battle of Sailor’s 
Creek, April 6, 1865. At the close of the war 
he returned to South Carolina and in 1865 was 
chosen President of the State Senate. He was 
judge of the Circuit Court from 1877 till 1893. 
In 1894 be was appointed postmaster of Camden, 
an office which he held until his death in the 
same year. 

KEBTBANY, k5rt'bft-ny’, Kabl Mabia (real 
name, Benkebt) (1824-82). An Hungarian au- 
thor He was born at Pest, and after the age 
of 20 traveled considerably abroad, visiting 
numerous cities of central and western Europe, 
where many of his literary works were written. 
Besides German translations of Hungarian poets, 
such as Arany, Petbfi, JOkai, and VfirOsmarty, 
which are widely known, and essays on literary 
and other subjects, he wrote Vngams deutsche 
Bibliographie, 1801-60, continued by Petrik and 
published in 1886. 

KEBTCH, k€rch. A fortified seaport in the 
Government of Taurida, Russia, situated Rt the 
foot of a hill on the east extremity of the 
Crimea, known as Kertch Peninsula (Map: Rus- 
sia, E 6). It is regularly built, witn wide 
streets and houses mostly of stone. Its oldest 
building is the church of St. John the Baptii^‘ 
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imlt In Byrnniine style sad dating, according 
tK^ an inscription on one of its pillars, from 717 
In . the vicinity of the town are a number 
lol ancient mounds, which have yielded, and 
ntiU yield, numerous relics, most of which are 
now in the Hermitage at St, Petersburg. The 
catacombs in the vicinity of Kertch contain 
many ancient inscriptions on their walls. The 
chief manufacturing establishments of Kertch 
are flour mills, saw mills, limekilns, breweries, 
and tobacco, leather, cement, candle, and soap 
factories ^ Owing to its position on the strait 
between the Sea of Azov and the Black Sea, 
I^ertch enjoys a thriving export trade; in addi- 
tion to its own manufactures there is a eon- 
filderable .trade in iron ore from the neighboring 
mines, grain, linseed, fish, cement, wool, and hides. 
The herring fisheries are of some importance, 
and iish is one of the chief articles of trade. 
Kertch is a popular bathing resort, and the 
mud baths of Tchrokrak, in the vicinity, are fa- 
mous for the cure of rheumatism, while those 
of Kertch itself are only slightly inferior. Pop , 
in IfllO, 56,770. Kertch occupies the site of 
the ancient Panticapceum, a colony of Miletus 
and later the capital of the Kingdom of Bospo- 
rus. It fell in the thirteenth century into the 
hands of the Tatars, who ceded it to the Genoese 
in 1818, when it became known as Cerchio. The 
Turks took it at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and the Russians in 1773. Tn 1855 it was 
completely destroyed by the allied armies, but 
was soon rebuilt. 

KEBVYN DE LETTENHOVE, kdr-vin' de 
l^t'tcn-ho've, Fr. pron, kar'vfiN', Joseph Mabie 
Bruno Constantin (1817-91). A Belgian his- 
torian, born in Saint-Michel, Flanders. He was 
a jCatholic member of the Belgian Chamber of 
Deputies and Minister of Public Instruction 
{187Q-71), correspondent of foreign scientific 
societies, and preeminent in his own country as 
an investigator of the national antiquities He 
made translations of some of Milton’s shorter 
poems (1839), published two volumes of Frois- 
sart (1855) crowned by the French Academy, 
and edited the Lettres et n^gociations de Ph/i- 
hppe de Commines { 1867 ) , but is more specially 
remembered for his Hiatoire de la Flandre 
(1847-60), Jacques d'Artevelde (1863), Tlistotre 
et cromques de Flandre (1879-80), Relations 
p^httques des Pays-Bas et de VAngleterre ( 1882- 
87), Bes Huguenots et les gueux (1883-86), and 
Marie Stuart (1889). 

KES^EL, Van. A Flemish family of paint- 
ers, all bom in Antwerp, the earliest of whom 
was Jeroom ( 1578-C.1636), portrait, animal, 
and still-life painter, pupil of Cornells Floris. 

worked from about 1606 in various cities of 
^rm^ny (Frankfort, Augsburg, Strassburg, and 
Cologne), chiefly painting portraits, and before 
.lfl22 appears settled again at Antwerp as the 
son-^n-Iaw of Jan Breughel (Velvet Breughel), 
in, whose landscapes he supplied the animals. — 
s<?n Jak the Elder (1626-79) painted land- 
scape, flowers, fruit, and animals, was a pupil 
of, Simon dc Vos and of Jan Breughel, and ac- 
companied his son Jan the Younger to Madrid. 
The museum there has a “Garland around In- 
fant J(‘eUb and St. John” (figures by Van 
Tbuldeu', npsd 40 small pictures with animals 
by Jilni A '^Concert of Birds’^ is in the Ant- 
werp Hpfeumj “Boar-TIurit," “Combat between 
Bear amJ Snake/’ “LandscaiK* with Birds,” and 
^^-andseapo with Fable of Stork and Fox,” are 
flic Vienna Museum; others are in the 
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Louvre, Paris, the Uffizi Gallery, Florence, knd 
in the museums at The Hague, Brunswick, Stutt- 
gart, Nuremberg, Stockholm, and elsewhere. — 
His son and pupil Ferdinand ( 1648-86 ) painted 
similar subjects in a kindred manner, but also 
attempted large historical subjects by ^rder of 
King John Sobieski of Poland, for whom he ex- 
ecuted, moreover, “The Four Elements” and 
“The Four Continents” and, after both perished 
in the flames, repeated them on a larger scale. 
About 1688 he settled at Breda, where he did 
some decorative work in the palace of King 
William III — Jan the Younger (1654-1708), 
also son and pupil of Jan the Elder, went to 
Madrid in 1680 and acquired reputation as a 
portrait painter, but also treated historical and 
all those subjects which his father cultivated, 
and was made court painter by Charles II in 
1686. His portrait of Philip IV is in the mu- 
seum, and two rn\ llioloLncJil scenes, “Psyche 
Found by Cupid” and ‘'Psyche Surrounded by 
Wild Animals,” are in the Alcazar at Madrid 
— Jan Thomas (Nicolaes) ( 1677-1741 ), nephew 
and pupil of Ferdinand, was a genre painter in 
the manner of David Teniers and, through hie 
village festivals, became well known in Paris, 
whither he had gone early in life In 1704 he 
returned to Antwerp to buy his mastership. 
Subsequently inheriting his uncle’s property, he 
fell into dissipation and died in want. — Another 
Jan van Kessel (c. 1641-90), who was born 
and died at Amsterdam, painted landscapes in 
the manner of Jacob Ruysdael and Hobbema. 
His winter landscapes and his views of Ainster- 
dam are particularly valued and may be seen in 
the museums at Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Ant- 
werp, Darmstadt, and in the Old Pinakothek at 
Munich — Tiieodorus van Kessel (c 1G20-?), 
engraver and etcher, born in Holland, settled at 
Antwerp in 1652 and is known by etchings after 
Rubens, Van Dyck, Titian, Guido Reni, and 
others. Those last Wo Van Kessels were prob- 
ably not related to the Antwerp family. 

KES'TEB, Paul <1870- ). An Ameri- 

can dramatist, a brother of Vaughan Kester. 
lie was born at Delaware, Ohio He is author 
of Tales of the Real Gypsy (1897) , of verse; 
and of the following plays: The Countess Rou- 
dine, with Minnie Maddern Fiske, The Cousin 
of the King, with Vaughan Kester; What 
Dreams May Come; Eugene Abram, Lamar 
(1893); The Musketeers (1898); Guy Manner • 
ing (1898) ; Sweet Nell of Old Drury (1900) ; 
When Knighthood was in Flower ( 1901 ) , from 
the novel of Charles Major; Queen Fiametta 
(1902) ; The Cavaher (1902), with George Mid- 
dleton from G. W Cable’s novel , Dorothy Ver- 
non (1903); Mademoiselle Mars (1903): Friend 
Hannah (1906) ; Don Quixote (1908) ; Lily, the 
Bill Topper (1910). Among the notable actors 
and actresses who have starred in his plays are 
Mafiame Modieska, Alexander Salvini, Madame 
Janauschek, Julia Neilson and Fred Terry, Ada 
Rehan, Julia Marlowe, E. H. Sothern, Annie 
Kiissell, Mane Tempest. 

KESTEB, Vaughan { 1869-1911 ) . An Amer- 
ican novelist, brother of Paul Kester, born at 
New Brunswick, N. J., and educated in the 
public schools of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, and under 
a tutor. He made story-writing and miscella- 
neous literary work hie profession, and was on 
the stair of the Cosmopolitan magazine. His 
novel The Prodigal Judge (1911) is notable for 
its whimsical humor and for the faithfulness of 
ItB lo<^l (Southern) characterization. Other of 
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his writings include: fhe Manager of the B.<£A. 
(1901) ; The Fortunes of the Landraya (1905); 
John o’ Jameatotvn (1007); and, posthumauely 
published, The Jmt and the Unjuat (1912) and 
The Hand of the Mighty, a/nd Other Stories 
(1913), which contains a sketch of the author 
by Paul Kester. 

KESTNEB, Auguste Scheurer. See 
Scheubeb-Kestneb, Auguste 

KES^TBEL. One of the smallest of the true 
falcons or *^noble” birds of prey {Falco tinmin- 
culm), scarcely more than a foot in length and 
the commonest of all the British Accipitres. It 
is widely distributed in the Old World, occur- 
ring in Asia and north Africa as well as in 
nearly all Europe, where it occurs in a number 
of well-defined subspecies. It is nearly related 
to the common sparrow hawk of America, which 
it resembles in color and habits as well as in 
size. The general color is brick red above, buff, 
fawn, or rufous beneath, everywhere marked 
with black, and with the head and rump bluish 
gray. The sexes differ markedly in color, the 
female tending towards rusty brown, and the 
male towards ashy gray. Like all true falcons, 
the kestrel is a strong flier, but it is easily dis- 
tinguished from other falcons and hawks by its 
habit of hovering in one spot for some time, 
sustaining itself by the rapid movement of the 
wings. When doing this, it always keeps its 
head to the wind, whence has arisen one of its 
popular names, windhover Like the sparrow 
hawk, the kestrel is a very useful bird, its 
principal diet being mice and insects, m the 
destruction of which it renders real service to 
the farmers. It occasionally captures small 
birds and can be trained to do so, but its use 
in falconry was always confined to the lower 
classes, among whom the use of the larger 
falcons was forbidden. For this reason the 
name “kestrel” came to be applied as a term of 
contempt. The nest is made in hollow trees, in 
crevices of dills, or even in deserted crows’ nests, 
and the eggs are usually about five in number, 
creamy white, more or less spotted with broiyn. 
Bee Plate of Falcons and Falconry. 

KESWICK, k^z'ik. A market town in Cum- 
berland, lOngland, at the northern extremity of 
Derwentwater, and at tlie foot of Skiddaw 
Mountain, 22 miles south-southwest of Carlisle 
(Map: England, C 2) It is a favorite tourists’ 
resort, a centre of picturesque scenery, and con- 
tains the residence of Southey (Greta Hall), 
also his burial place, and a museum of natural 
history Silver, lead, and zinc ores aie mined, 
and Keswick is well known for its manufactures 
of lead pencils. The town owns its water and 
electne-lighting supplies Pop., 1901, 4451; 
1911, 4403. 

KETCH (from Turk, qdiq, qalq, boat). A 
small sailing vessel of 50 to 300 tons, formerly 
quite common in the Mediterranean, but now 
not so much used. Ketches had two masts, both 
square-rigged; the mainmast, very much higher 
than the after mast, was placed very nearly in 
the centre of the vessel, and the great spread of 
after canvas was balanced by large and numer- 
ous fore and aft sails forward. The ketch was 
at one time a favorite yachting rig and was also 
much used for bomb vessels, the clear forward 
deck being most convenient for mounting a 
mortar. 

KETCH, Jack The popular name for a pub- 
lic hangman, derived from John Ketch, an Eng- 
lish executioner notorious in the seventeenth 


century. The name is also referred to Jaoquetl, 
a former holder of the manor of Tyburni 
XETCHIKAH, kSch'l-k&n'. A port of entry 
at the south boundary of Alaska, 600 miles 
north of Seattle (Map: Alaska, 0 6). It had 
a pODulation of 1613 in 1910 Apart from its 
stirring business activity, it is an imporiamt 
place, as by law it is an obligatory port Of 
call for all ships engaged in trade in goMtheast 
Alaska. It is a modern citv, with electricity 
and other conveniences, churches, schools, oanks, 
etc. Ketchikan is the commercial centre of 
transportation and of trade for the adjacent Td- 
gions and mining districts. Among these is the 
rich and productive copper region of Prince of 
Wales Island. The adjacent native village 
(pop., 154) has a government school. The cli- 
mate is unusually mild in winter, December, 
with an average temperature of 26®, behig the 
only month below freezing. The raihfall is very 
heavy, exceeding 150 inches annually. 

KETEL, ka'td, Cornelis (1648-1616). A 
Dutch painter, born at Gouda. He was a pupil 
for a very short time of Anthonie van Motitfort 
at D(*lft and then went to Paris and worked at 
Fontainebleau. Afterward he went to England 
(1573) and painted a number of portraits at 
the eourt. In 1581 he settled at Amsterdam, 
where his principal work, a “Banquet pf Marks- 
men” (1588), is preserved in the Eijks-Museumu 
KE^TONES (apocopated from acetone, from 
acct-ic, from Lat. aceturrv, vinegar), or Acetones 
A large and important class of carbon com- 
pounds tliat are in many respects similar to the 
aldehydes. While the aldehydes (q-v.) are 
characterized by the carbonyl group CO to which 
one hydrogen atom and some hydrocarbon radicle 
are attached, and while most organic acids are 
characteriz(*d by the carbonyl group CO to which 
one hydroxyl group (OH) and some hydrocar- 
bon radicle are attached, the ketones contain a 
carbonyl group to which two hydrocarbon radi- 
cles are attached. If R and R' stand for ally 
hydrocarbon radicles, like methyl (CHa) or 
ethyl (CJTa), the following formulas represent 
respectively the structure of any aldehyde, any 
organic acid, and any ketone* 


H 
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An aldehyde 

R 

An acid 

R 

A ketone 

For example, ordinary aldehyde, acetic acid, and 
acetone (the simplest ketone) are represented 
respectively by the following structural formulas ; 

H 

1 

OH 
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CHa 

1 
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ck, 

Ordinary 

aldehyde 

CO 

ck 

Acetic acid 

c!o 

da. 

Acetone 
(a ketone) 


Just as aldehydes are obtained from primary 
alcohols by oxidation, so are ketones produced 
by the oxidation of secondary alcohols. (See 
Alcohols.) In either case the oxidation con- 
sists in the removal of two hydrogen atoms from 
the alcohol molecule. Thus, normal prenyl 
alcohol, CHs.CHa.CHjOH, yields 
1 propionic aldehyde), while iso-propyl alcohol^ 
C lIsCHiOH) CH,, yields CH,.CO.CH, (acetone). 
One of the general methods employ^ , fox the 
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j^reparation of ketonea oonsiata in heating tHe 
calcium or barium salts of organic acids, ilius, 
noetone may be prepared by distilling calciiun or 
barium acetate. (See Acetone.) From the 
higher fatty acids ketones may be obtained di- 
rectly by heating the acids with phosphoric an- 
hydride. Thus, heptylic acid may be directly de- 
composed, according to the following equation; 

2cyauCOOH=cjH„.oo.cyii, + cx), + iw) 

Heptylio aoid Di-hexyl-ketone 
Ketones may also be prepared by the Grignard 
reaction (q.v,). 

Like the aldehydes, ketones are capable of 
combining with acid sodium sulphite, with hy- 
drocyanic acid, with hydrazine derivatives^ (like 
phenyl hydrazine), etc., and precisely as in the 
case of aldehydes, two chlorine atoms may be 
readily substituted for the oxygen of the car- 
bonyl group, by the action of phosphorus penta- 
chloride. Thus, acetone may be transformed 
into di-chloro-propane, according to the follow- 
ing reaction. 

CHi.(X).CHs + PCl*=CHs.CCl*.CH, + POCh 

Acetone Di-chloro-propane 

The most important difference between the alde- 
hydes and the ketones consists in the fact that, 
while the former are readily oxidized to acids 
whose molecules contain the same number of 
carbon atoms as the aldehydes, the molecule of 
a ketone is split up, on oxidation, so that com- 
pounds of simpler structure, i.e., containing a 
smaller number of carbon atoms, are obtained. 
Thus, acetone (3 carbon atoms) breaks up into 
acetic acid (2 carbon atoms) and carbon dioxide 
(1 carbon atom), according to the following 
equation : 

CHi.CO.CHs 4- 40=:CH*.C0.0H -f COi + H,0 

Acetone Acetic acid Carbon 

dioxide 

If at least one of the hydrocarbon radicles 
composing the molecule of a ketone belongs to 
the benzene series, the ketone is called an aro- 
matic ketone. Thus, benzophenone, CeHj.CO CeH», 
which may be obtained by heating the calcium 
salt of benzoic acid, is an aromatic ketone. 
The physical and many of the chemical proper- 
ties peculiar to a given ketone depend, of 
course, not only on the characteristic carbonyl 
group (CO), but also on the nature of the 
radicles to which that group is attached See 
Audehydes 

KETTELEB, k@t't^-lgr, Clemens August, 
Babon von (1863-1900). A German diplomat, 
born at Potsdam and educated for the army. 
Upon reaching the grade of second lieutenant 
he resigned his commission to enter the diplo- 
matic corps. In the same year (1882) he went 
as a student interpreter to China and in 1883 
as Councilor of State distinguished himself in 
the disturbances of that year in Canton. After 
being Consul at Tientsin, in 1892, he became 
Secretary of the German Legation at Washing- 
ton (1893). Three years afterward, having 
married an American, he was named Minister 
to Mexico, whence he returned to China in 1899 
as Plenipotentiary at Peking. During the Boxer 
rebellion of the following year, Ketteler, who 
was an excellent Chinese scholar, represented 
the diplomats of the other countries. On June 
20 he Started for an interview with the govern- 
ment and was shot in his sedan chair by a 
Chinese officer. 

KETOEIiEB, Wilhelm Emanuel, Baron 


VON (1811-77). A German Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastic and Ultramontane leader. He was 
bom at Mtinster, Prussia, and was educated by 
the Jesuits at Brieg in Switzerland, then studied 
law at Gdttingen, Berlin, Munich, and Heidel- 
berg, and entered the civil service at Miinster, 
but suddenly changed his course and began the 
study of theology. He was ordained in 1844 
and was a prominent member of the Frankfort 
Parliament (1848). In 1850 he was conse- 
crated Bishop of Mainz. The object of his life 
was to gain for the Church absolute freedom 
from state control; he therefore opposed Bis- 
marck and the Hohenzollerns with unremitting 
energy. At the Vatican Council he voted 
against the declaration of papal infallibility, 
but on its pronouncement submitted to it imme- 
diately and even defended the new dogma in sev- 
eral pastoral letters. Henceforth he assumed 
the leadership of the Ultramontane party in 
its contest with the German Empire, advocating 
a policy of unconditional resistance to the 
state’s legislation in connection with ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs. (See Kulturkampf. ) He wrote: 
Freiheit, Autontat und Ktrche (7th ed , 1862) ; 
Dte wahren Ortmdlagen dee religiosen Friedena 
(1868) ; Das allgemeine Konzil und setne Bedeu- 
tung fiir unsere Zett (5th ed., 1869) ; Dte KathO’ 
liken tm deutschen Retche (5th ed., 1873) ; Der 
Kulturkampf gegen die kathoUsche KtrchCf etc. 
(1874). 

KET^TEBING. A market town in North- 
amptonshire, England, 14 miles northeast of 
Northampton (Map: England, F 4). It has 
iron-ore quarries, blast furnaces, and manufac- 
tures boots and shoes, brushes, clothing, and 
agricultural tools. The large and handsome 
parish church of St. Peter and St. Paul has a 
tower dating from 1450, and there is a fine town 
hall with corn exchange. Modern buildings in- 
clude a free library, hospitals, and Victoria 
Hall. Kettering has a free grammar school 
and owns its water works. Pop., 1901, 28,653; 
1911 29 972. 

A metallic kettle or 
basin, made of copper or brass, with a head of 
vellum, which is lapped over an iron ring and 
fitted outside of the kettle. By means of screws 
the head may be tightened or loosened. The 
drums are played by means of a mallet covered 
with felt or leather. By means of the screws 
the instruments can be tuned. In modern or- 
chestras there are generally three kettledrums, 
tuned in the tonic, dominant, and subdominant. 
Modern composers require the kettledrums to 
change their tones within the same movement 
and often without many bars of rest. To en- 
able the performer to meet these requirements, 
Richard Ludwig, of Leipzig, invented a kettle- 
drum which in very short time can be tuned 
to any interval. Instead of turning each in- 
dividual screw the performer turns only one 
large one, by means of which all the others are 
operated. The larger of the two drums is 
tuned in F, the smaller in Bb. By means of a 
pedal any interval within a perfect fifth can be 
obtained; so that the larger drum can produce 
all tones between F and c, and the smaller all 
tones between Bb and f, giving the performer 
the possibility of producing any chromatic inter- 
val between F and f. The chief use of the kettle- 
drum is to emphasize rhythmic figures. Consult 
P. de Lavemidre, La timbale (Paris, 1913). 

KETTLEBBXIM. A term which used to be 
employed — and still is, perhaps — to describe a 
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social gathering, a sort of afternoon tea, and 
generally a gathering of women. This latter 
use of the word is said to have originated in 
the British army in India. It sometimes hap- 
pened in the emergencies of camp life that in an 
entertainment given by officers and their wives 
there was a lack of requisite furniture, so that 
the heads of kettledrums were made to serve in 

E lace of tables to hold the cups of tea. Hence, 
y metonymy, the article used gave name to the 
occasion on which it was used. 

KETT^S BEBEL^ION. A popular outbreak 
which took place in Norfolk, England, in 1549, 
under the leadership of Robert and William 
Kett, brothers They are mentioned as a tanner 
and a mercer, living in Wymondham, Norfolk, 
but both were landholders of consequence, Rob- 
ert holding the manor of Wymondham, besides 
other lands He was the chief leader of the 
revolt, although assisted by William and two 
other brothers The rising began at Attlebor- 
ough on June 20, 1549, with the destruction of 
the fences and hedges ■ 1 « ■ I’.o common 
lands of Harpham and \ ■ ■ belonging 

to the manor of Wilby; out luc Rett brothers 
were not drawn into it until the 9th of July 
Having accepted the command, Robert Kett led 
the insurgents to Norfolk, establishing a camp 
on Household Heath near by, where his forces 
increased to the number of 16,000 men. He 
maintained excellent older, establishing Ins tri- 
bunal under an oak tree, which long bore the 
name of Kett’s Oak. There the delegates of 21 
hundreds of Norfolk and one hundred of SutTolk 
met and drew up a petition of their grievances, 
which was sent to the Privy Council in London 
From this petition it is evident that the revolt 
was chiefly directed against the inclosures of 
the common land and the consequent eviction of 
the tenantry, all of which was being done con- 
trary to custom and to laws recently enacted 
by Parliament. The petition also contained 
moderate demands for the redressal of other 
feudal wrongs, one of which specified that all 
bondmen be made free. On August 1 Kett cap- 
tured Norfolk, putting to rout a force of 2500 
men sent to its rescue The revolt was finally 
suppressed by a force under the Earl of War- 
wick, in a bloody battle at Dussindale, in which 
more than 3500 of the insurgents were killed. 
He gamed this victory through a force of Ger- 
man lanzkncchts, whose firearms the iiisurg(*ii<s 
were unable to withstand Both of tlie Kelts 
were captured and suffered death on the gallows. 
Consult Russel, Ketfs Rebelhon (London, 1850), 
and Clayton, Robert Kett and the Norfolk Ris- 
ing (ib., 1912) 

KETUPA, k^-too'pa. A fishing owl of the 
Oriental genus Ketupa, specifically the Javan 
one {Ketupa javanemis) Other species are 
commonly known from Asia Minor to southern 
China. All are large tufted owls, with the feet 
naked of feathers, and the talons large, strong, 
and roughened, in adaptation to the catching of 
living fish and crabs, upon which this genus 
mainly feeds, though birds and small maranlals 
are also taken. . . . 

KEXJH-FOW, ky^'fou'. A city m China. 
See KitiH-Fow. 

KEUI, See Boghaz-Kieui. . 

KEUEA (k^-ti'ka) LAKE, or Cbooked Lake. 
A Y-shaped lake, lying partly in Steuben and 
partly in Yates County, west-central New York 
(Map: New York, C 6). The stem and the 
branches lie in narrow valleys formed by hills. 


All of the branches are singularly uniform in 
their width, the two northern arms being about 
Yg mile wide, and the main stem about 1 mile 
wide. Much of the scenery from the lake and 
the shores is very beautiful. At the southern 
end of the lake, which is its head, is Hammonds- 
port (pop., 1910, 1254), and at the foot Penn 
Yan (q.v.). The waters are carried eastward 
to Seneca Lake ( q v. ) . 

EETTPEB, koPpSr (dialectic German term, 
near Coburg, for red, sandy clay). The upper 
division of the Triassic system in Europe. It 
is represented in Germany by a senes of marls, 
sandstones, dolomite and gypsum beds, more 
than 1000 feet thick. In Great Britain it in- 
cludes marls and sandstones with gypsum and 
rock salt and has a maximum thickness of about 
3000 feet. Bones and footprints of the labyrin- 
thodont and saurian reptiles are found in the 
Keuper. 

KjEW, ku A township in Surrey, Eng- 
land, on the Thames, 6 miles west-southwest of 
Hyde Park Corner, London (Map: London, E 6). 
It ow’es its celebrity to the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens, about 270 acres in extent, with their 
famous collection of plants, native and exotic. 
There are numerous conservatories and hot- 
houses, a palm house, an arboretum, three mu- 
seums, a winter garden or temperate house, an 
American garden, a ten-story pagoda 163 feet 
high, a Pantheon and a Temple of Victory with 
dates and mementos of historic English battles, 
a laboratory, and the elegant North Gallery, 
containing a valuable collection of paintings of 
tropical flowers. The Botanic Gardens, com- 
menced by the mother of George III, owe much 
of their celebrity to Sir W J. Hooker (q.v.) 
and Sir Josiah D. Hooker. They were presented 
to the nation by Queen Victoria in 1840, since 
when they have been open to the public. There 
is also an observatory, used chiefly as a me- 
teorological station. Kew Palace, once the fa- 
vorite residence of George III, is close to the 
northern entrance. The church contains an or- 
gan which once belonged to Handel; in the 
churchyard are buried the artists Meyer and 
Gainsborough. Pop., 1901, 2699; 1911, 2806. 

KEWANEE, k^-wil'n6. A city in Henry 
Co , 111 , 56 miles north by west of Peoria, 
on the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rail- 
road (Map Illinois, D 3) It has a public 
library and two parks. Coal is mined in the 
vicinity, and there are extensive tube and boiler 
works, employing about 4900 persons, and manu- 
factures of agricultural implements, steam- 
heating apparatus, gasoline engines, water-supply 
systems, pumps, gloves and mittens, etc. K.e- 
wanee has adopted the commission form of 
government, the mayor and four commissioners 
being elected every four years. The water works 
are owned and operated by the municipality. 
Pop., 1900, 8382; 1910, 9307; 1914 (U. S. est.), 
13,473 

KEWAUNEE. A city and the county seat 
of Kewaunee Co., Wis., on Lake Michigan at 
the mouth of the Kewaunee River, 37 miles east 
of Green Bay, on the Kewaunee, Green Bay, and 
Western Railroad (Map; Wisconsin, F 4). It 
is in a fertile agricultural and dairying country 
and has pea canneries, gas-engine works, agricul- 
tural implement works, planing mills, foundries, 
machine shops, etc. Kewaunee was settled in 
1850 and was incorporated in 1882. The electric- 
light plant is owned by the city. Pop., 1900, 
1773; 1910, 1839. 
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WBWmBnAVrAN (kd^w^-n^Van) SERIES. 
A groti|)i of coftglomora;tea, satidstoned, and lim^ 
litoneB, with interbedded sheets of volcanic 
‘rooks, which outcroj) in the western Lake Su- 
perior region. They belong to the upper part 
of the Algonkian, although some geologists have 
classed them with the Gaml>iian. Their maxi- 
mum thickness is about 40,000 feet. The strata, 
which appear in great force on Keweenaw Penin- 
sula and farther westward, dip below Lake Su- 
perior and come to the surface again on the 
northern shores in Minnesota. The rich copper 
deposits of Michigan occur in this series. See 
Pbb-Cambrian Formations , Algonkian System 

KEY (AS. owg, cwge, OFriea. fcat, kei; prob- 
ably connected with OHO. Ger. Ketl, led. 
heiler, wedge, peg). A common heraldic bearing 
in the insignia of sees, seats of learning, and re- 
ligious houses, particularly such as are supposed 
to be under the patronage of St. Peter. Two 
keys in saltire are frequent, and keys are some- 
times interlaced or linked together at the hoics, 
i.e., rings. Keys indorsed are placed side by 
side, the wards away from each other. In secu- 
lar heraldry keys sometimes denote office in the 
state. See Heraldry. 

KEY. In mechanics and building any piece 
driven into a recess provided for it between two 
pieces, for the purpose of holding them immov- 
ably together, is called a key. Keys are usu- 
ally tapering or wedge-shaped and are com- 
monly used in luachineiy to secure a wheel to 
its pinion or axle, in anchors to prevent tlie 
slipping of the stock in the shank, and in car- 
pentry to lock the members of a scarfed joint; 
while the crowning voussoir of an arch, which 
“locks'’ the arch, is called the key or keystone. 
In plastering, the hold of the plaster on the 
masonry, brickwork, or lathing, by its being 
forced into interstices, is called its key. 

MAJOR KEYS 

No of sharps 0*12 8 4 6 6 7 

5 C G D A E B F« c| 

Names of keys j ahfe efafe bl* ffe dz Off Db 

No. of flats 12 11 10 9 8 7 6 6 


scale. This is really a misnomer, since all major 
scales are exactly alike as regards the succes- 
sion of tones and semitones; there is only a dif- 
ference in pitch. The only reason why this 
scale is called natural is that on instruments 
having a keyboard all the tones are played on 
the white keys, while all other scales require 
the use of a number of black keys. For instance, 
if the major scale is begun on D the F must be 
sharpened, so as to preserve the semitone be- 
tween the third and fourth degrees, for the 
same reason the C must also be sharpened. 
Among the minor keys that of A bears the same 
relation to all the others as the key of C bears 
to the other major keys. Every composition is 
written in a definite key, which can be deter- 
mined at once by glancing at the key signature. 
Instead ■ ' each sharp or flat required 

in the ■■■*{• .■ it is customary to indicate 

at the beginning of a piece all the notes which 
require chromatic alteration. Whether the mode 
is major or minor can generally be determined 
by the opening chord, for, as a rule, composi- 
tions begin with the tonic chord The keys of 
C major and A minor, requiring no chromatic 
alterations, have therefore no signature. The 
number of sharps or flats for the other keys is 
determined by the circle of fifths. (See Tem- 
perament.) Taking the key of G, whose tonic 
lies a fifth above C, one sharp is required; the 
key of D, whose tonic lies a fifth above G, re- 
quires two sharps; etc. Tlie number of flats is 
determined by proceeding from C in fiftiis down- 
ward The signatures of minor keys are deter- 
mined in the same mannor. Since the key of 
A minor lies a minor third below the correspond- 
ing major key of C, it follows that all other 
minor keys are found a minor thud below the 
corresponding major keys. The following is a 
complete table of all the key signatures: 

The keys printed in 
capitals are the only 
8 9 10 11 12 piactical use. 

gJt d| aJJ e^Kf) b|(o) Owing to the equal 

Ab Efe Bb F C temperament (qv.) 

4 3 2 1 0 now in use for all 


No. of sharps 0 12 

Nam® of key. I ft ft 

No. of flats 12 11 10 


MINORl KEYS 
3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

n c« Gt Dt a| Ct bjf 

gb db ab Eb Bb F C 

9 8 7 6 5 4 3 


10 11 12 

m 05K(d) 

G D A 

2 10 


instruments, enhar- 
moni ■ G HIM :.•■(- cause 
no (II ‘ <■■! 1 1 \ . On 
keyed instruments, 
like the pianoforte or 
organ, the tones Fff 


KEY. In music, all the tones of any given and Gb are identical, being both played on 
scale considered collectively and in their bar- the same key. It is therefore immaterial for 
monic rather than their melodic relations. The .such instruments whether a piece is written 


term is not at all sjmonymous with “scale,” but 
has a much broader meaning. A scale consists 
only of single tones in melodic succession, 
whereas a key comprises not only the tones of 
the scale itself, but all chords constructed upon 
those tones. Each key is named after the key- 
note or tonic, i.e., the lowest tone of the scale 
belonging to that key. There are as many keys 
as there are scales, i.e., 12 major and 12 minor. 
The major and minor scales differ in the position 
of the semitone — the former having this semi- 
tone between the third and fourth, the latter 
between the second and third degrees. The semi- 
tone leading into the octave, and known as the 
lending tone, is common to both major and minor 
scales and is found between the seventh and 
eighth, degrees. For the major scales the one 
beginning on C is regarded as the fundamental 
Hcaie. Heciiii^e all the tones appear without any 
chromatic alteration, it is also called the natural 


in F# or Gb. It certainly is much simpler to 
write in Db with only five flats than m the en- 
harmonic key of Ctf with seven sharps. In the 
above tables the keys printed in small letters 
are such as correspond to those in large letters 
above or below. They are given only to show 
that by going through the circle of fifths we 
again come to the starting point. 

Just as the several tones of a scale bear a 
certain relationship to one another, so there 
exists also a similar relationship among the 
keys. A relative or parallel key is a minor key 
having the same signature as its corresponding 
major key or vice versa. Thus, C major and A 
minor, C minor and Eb major, A major and FJf 
minor, are relative or parallel keys. Related 
keys are those whose tonic tones stand in some 
relation to one another. (I and F are closely 
related to 0 because the tonic of the former key 
is the fifth above, that of the latter key the 
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fifth below C. Remote or extreme keys are those 
whose tonic tones stand in no or some very dis- 
tant relation to one another. See MajoB; 
Minor; Modes; Tonality. 

In another sense the word ‘*key” is used to de- 
note a series of levers composing the keyboard 
of keyed instruments. In the pianoforte these 
keys are manipulated by the fingers. They cause 
the hammers to strike the strings. The organ 
has a similar set of keys, which open valves for 
the passage of the wind into the pipes. There is 
also a set of keys manipulated by the feet and 
called pedal. In the instruments of the wood- 
wind class the levers lying on the outside of the 
tube and covering the air holes are also called 
keys. They differ from the valves of brass in- 
struments, which latter aie inside of the tube. 
See Keyboabd, Valve. 

KEY, kg, Sir Astley Cooper (1821-88). A 
distinguished British naval officer, son of the 
surgeon Charles Aston Key. He was born in 
London and entered the navy in 1833. He served 
with distinction on the South American Station 
(1844-46), in tlie Baltic during the Crimean 
Wax (made C B in 1855), and in China in 1857. 

In 1858 he was appointed a member of the com- 
mission of national defense, and in 1803 cap- 
tain of the gunnery ship Excellent and super- 
intendent of the Royal Naval College. In 1866 
(then a rear admiral) he became director of 
naval ordnance In 1872 he organized and was 
made president of the new Royal Naval College 
at Greenwich and in 1873 was made a K.C.B. 
and a vice admiral. He was commander in chief 
on the North American and West Indian Station 
in 1876 and became admiral in 1878 and senior 
naval lord of the Admiralty and G.C B. in 1882. 
For nearly a quarter of a century he took a 
leading part m shaping tlie policy of the British 
navy, in training its personnel^ and in develop- 
ing its materiel 

KEY, ke, David McKendree (1824-1900). 
An American jurist and cabinet officer, born in 
Greene Co., Term. He graduated at Hiawasseo 
College in 1850, was adimtted to the bar, and 
in 1853 became a resident of Chattanooga. He 
opposed the secession movement in Tennessee 
and rendered valuable aid to Andrew Johnson, 
but, unlike liim, after the secession of the State, 
he joined the Confederate aimy and served 
throughout the war in the Forty -third Tennessee 
Regiment, of which he became lieutenant colonel. 
After the war he joined the Republican party, 
was a prominent member of the State Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1870, and in 1875 was ap- 
pointed to succeed Andrew Johnson in the United 
States Senate, where he served until 1877. He 
was then defeated for reelection, but in the same 
year was appointed Postmaster-General in Presi- 
dent Hayes’s cabinet. In 1880 Prewdent Hayes 
appointed him United States district judge for 
the eastern and middle district of Tennessee, 
from which position he retired in 1894. 

KEY, kl, Ellen (IUrolina Sofia) (1849- 
). A Swedish social and ethical writer, of 
international importance. The daughter of Emil 
Key and his wife, nge Countess Posse, she was 
born at ‘‘Simdsholm,’’ Smfiland, of a family of 
landed gentry and statesmen in which strains 
of Scottish and English blood were blended. She 
was educated at home and became in her twen- 
tieth year the secretary of her father, a mem- 
her of the Riksdag. From 1870 on she was a 
contributor to periodicals, onditerary, historical, 
sociological subjects. Her father’s fortune 


lost, she became a teacher in a private school, 
and in addition to teaching from 1880 to 1899 
she was constantly writing and lecturing at the 
People’s Institute at Stockholm and elsewhere. 
From 1899 to 1910 she lived much abroad, the 
success of her books afterward enabling her ^ 
make a permanent country home for herself in 
Sweden. An ardent feminist, with views of love 
and marriage that startle the conventional and 
with convictions on the sex relations that con- 
demn at certain points old moral standards, she 
was exposed to unwarranted slander and abuse, 
which, however, was offset by the admiration of 
“advanced” thinkers everywhere — among them 
Maeterlinck, Bernard Shaw, Georg Braudes, and 
Havelock Ellis. Though known primanly as a 
writer on social ethics and sex questions, she 
gained distinction in several other fields. Her 
works have been translated into many languages, 
the following titles ■ ‘ •■j- i* ■ which have 

appeared in English . ■ * ^ of the Child 

(1909) ; Love and Ethics (1911) ; The Morality 
of Woman (1011) , The Woman Movement 
(1912) ; The Torpedo under the Ark ‘Hbaen and 
Women** (1912); Rahel Varnhagen (1913), a 
biography. The Renaissance of Motherhood 
(1914); The Younger Generation (1914). Im- 
portant works of hers not Englished are: The 
Misuse of Woman*8 Power (1896) , Woman*s 
Psychology and Womards Logic (1896); Life- 
Lines (1903-06). For some bibliograidiical and 
inucli general information, consult the briei biog- 
raphy, L. N. Hamilton, Ellen Key : Her Life and 
her Work (Stockholm, 1904; Eng. trans., New 
York, 19L3), and Nordish Paimljehok, vol. xiii 
(Stockholm, n. d.). 

KEY, Ernst Axel Henrik (1832-1901). 
A Swedish anatomist, born in SmfJand He 
studied at Lund, became assistant surgeon at the 
Seraphim Hospital in Stockholm (1858), and 
studied pathology and histology in Germany 
under Schultze and Virchow. He was professor 
of pathological anatomy in the Caroline Institute 
of Stockholm (1862-97), of which he was for 
many years rector In 1882 he became a mem- 
ber of the Swedish Lower House. Key edited 
Nordiskt medicinskt Arkiv (1869 et seq.), and 
the valuable collection, Ur vdr tids forskntng 
(1872-80), and wrote: Etudien in der Anatomie 
des Nervensystems und des Bmdegewebes (2 
vols. 1875-76), which won him the Montyou 
prize from the French Academy. He also wrote 
on the history of Swedish medicine, especially 
ophthalmology (1892) ; and Till ktrurgiens his- 
toria i Sverige (1897). 

KEY, ke, Francis Scott (1780-1843). A 
lawyer, horn in Frederick Co., Md., Aug. 9, 1780, 
noted m American letters as the author Of ^The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” Key was a graduate of 
St. John’s College, Annapoli^ Md. He prac- 
ticed law at Frederick, Md., in 1801, and later 
removed to WM*'hiiiglmi, where he became dis- 
trict attorney of the District of Columbia. In 
1814, during the attack of the British on Balti- 
more, he went on an errand, under a flag of 
truce, to the British fleet, but was detained while 
the bombardment of Port McHenry, the defensO 
of Baltimore, was taking place. He watched 
the progress of the fight from the British ship 
during the night and in the morning, seeing the 
Stars and Stripes stilF waving triumphantly, 
composed his famous song. This was at once 
printed and became almost instantly jpopqklr. 
It was sung to the tunc “Anacreon in Heaved,^ 
and is to-£iy perhaps the favorite herbic son^ 
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of America. By general order it is the national 
air in the army and navy. ‘‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner^’ was printed, with other poems by Key, 
in 1867, the volume as a whole adding nothing 
to his reputation. Consult: J. T. Brooke, Sketch 
of the Character of the Late Francis Scott Key 
(Cincinnati, 1843); F. S. Key-Smith, Frances 
Scott Key, with a Glimpse of his Ancestors 
(Washington, 19p9) ; id., Francis Scott Key, 
Author of the Star-Spangled Banner, What Else 
he Was, and Who (ib., 1911). 

KEY, Thomas Hewitt (1799-1875). An 
English classical scholar, born in London. He 
graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1821, and studied medicine at Cambridge and at 
Guy's Hospital, London. In 1824 he was called 
to the chair of mathematics in the University of 
Virginia, then in its infancy. Ill health com- 
pelled his return to England in 1827. In 1828, 
when the University of London was founded, he 
accepted the chair of Latin there and held it 
until 1841. From 1842 until his death he was 
professor of comparative grammar in the same 
institution and at the same time served as head 
master of the preparatory school connected with 
University College; he had been joint head mas- 
ter of the school from 1832. As a philologist, he 
produced numerous pamphlets containing essays 
and reviews, and a controversial argument on 
Donaldson's Varronianus. He contributed to the 
Penny Cyolopasdia and the Journal of Education. 
In 1846 he published a Latin Grammar on the 
System of Crude Forms (by “crude forms" he 
meant uninflected forms, word stems; he bor- 
row^ this device from the teaching of Sanskrit 
grammar) . His other works include Philological 
Essays (1868) and Language: Its Origin and 
Development (1874), in which he advocated the 
onomatopoetic theory of the origin of language. 
His best energies were given to the construc- 
tion of a Latin-English Dictionary ( 1888 ) , which 
was published, after his death, in an unfinished 
state, by the Cambridge University Press. Con- 
sult Hicks, T. Hewitt Key (Cambridge, 1893). 

KEY^OABD. A frame containing a set of 
keys, placed in the front part of the pianoforte 
or organ. The word is also applied to the keys, 
or digitals, taken collectively. The natural keys 
are of wo^ covered with white ivory, and the 
raised keys, touched to produce sharps and flats, 
are blocks of ebony or other hard black wood. 
The influence of the keyboard upon the develop- 
ment of modern music is important, Tlie earli- 
est keyboard of which we have record was that 
of the hydraulic or water organ, a Greek inven- 
tion of the second century. In this the keys, 18 
in number, were all level. Strange to say, the 
principle of the balanced key, which had to be 
rediscovered in the seventeenth century, was then 
well known. Our modern chromatic keyboard 
was in use as early as 1361, though the keys 
were so large that they had to be struck with 
the fist. Their width was, however, gradually 
lessened, and in the spinet made by Pasi, of 
Modena, in 1490 (the earliest instrument of this 
class), and in the organ of St. Blaise at Bruns- 
wick (1499), the compass was approximately 
that of our present keyboard. In most of the 
early instruments the natural notes are black 
and the sharps and fiats white. Several attenmts 
have been made to re-form the keyboard. The 
principal objection to all rearrangements is the 
fact that there is a mass of beautiful music 
written for the modern pianoforte which could 
not be adapted to an instrument with a differ- 


ently arranged keyboard. See Ci*avtchobd; 
Finoeb Boabo; Habpsichobd; Spinet; Tem- 
FEBAMENT, ViBGINAL. 

KEYES, k6z, Chables Rolliw (1864- ). 

An American geologist. Born at Des Moines, 
Iowa, he graduated from the State University of 
Iowa in 1887, and took his Ph.D. at Johns Hop- 
kins in 1892. He assisted on the United States 
Geological Survey (1889-90), was paleontologist 
of Missouri (1890-92) and assistant geologist 
of Iowa (1892-94), directed the Missouri Geo- 
logical Survey (1894-97), and served as presi- 
dent of the New Mexico State School of Mines 
(1902-06). After 1890 he was a consulting 
mining engineer and was interested in various 
mining operations. His publications include* 
Geological Formations (1892) ; Coal Deposits of 
Iowa (1893); Organization of Geological Sur- 
veys (1894), Paleontology of Missouri (1894); 
Maryland Granites (1895) ; Origin and Glassifi- 
cations of Ore Deposits (1900) ; Genesis of Lake 
Valley Silver Deposits (1907) ; Ozark Lead and 
Zinc Deposits (1909); Deflation (1910); Mid- 
Continental Eolation (1911), Annotated Bib- 
liography of Iowa Geology (1913) 

KEYES, Edward Lawrence (184.3- ). 

An American surgeon, son of Gen. E D. Keyes. 
He was born at Charleston, S C , graduated at 
Yale in 1863 and from the medical depaitment 
of New York University in 1866, and studied in 
Paris for a time. He became surgeon to several 
New York hospitals and from 1869 to 1890 was 
a member of the faculty of the Bellevue Hospi- 
tal Medical College. He published. A Practical 
Treatise on the Surgical Diseases of the Genito- 
urinary Organs, with W H. Van Buren (1874; 
2d rev. ed., by E. L Keyes and E. L. Keyes, Jr., 
1905); Tonic Treatment of Syphilis (1877; rev. 
ed., 1896) ; The Venereal Diseases (1880) ; Sur- 
gery of the Kidneys, the Bladder, and the Geni- 
talia in the Male (1906). * 

KEYES, Emerson Willard (1828-97). An 
American lawyer and tnlucator born at James- 
town, N. y. In 1848 he graduated from the 
State Normal School at Albany He was deputy 
superintendent of public instruction of New 
York in 1857-65 and acting superintendent in 
1861-62. Admitted to the bar in 1862, in 1865 
he became deputy superintendent of the banking 
department of New York State, from 1870 to 
1873 he served as State bank examiner, and 
from 1882 to his death he was chief clerk of the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) board of education. He as- 
sisted in framing the educational sections in the 
charter of Greater New York and published: 
Hew York Court of Appeals Reports (1867-09) ; 
History of Savings Banks in the United States 
(1876-78) ; New York Code of Public Instruc- 
tion (1879); Laws of New York Relating to 
Common Schools. 

KEYES, Erasmus Darwin (1810-95). An 
American soldier, born at Brimfield, Mass. He 
graduated at West Point in 1832 and was on 
duty in Charleston harbor, S. C., during the nul- 
lification excitement of that year. He was en- 
gaged in garrison duty or on frontier service 
against the Indians until the outbreak of the 
Civil War, when he was made colonel of the 
Eleventh Infantry and sent to New York to 
organize an expedition for the relief of Fort 
Pickens. On May 17, 1861, he was made briga- 
dier general of volunteers, and on July 21 took 
part in the first battle of Bull Run. During the 
Peninsular campaign he commanded the Fourth 
Army Corps and was engaged in its chief ao- 
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tions. He resigned in 1804. He published Fiftp 
Years* Observation of Men and Events, Civil and 
Military (1884). 

KEY'HOLE LIM'PET. A limpet of the 
genus Fissurella, a shell allied to the ordinaiy 
limpet (q.v.), but differing in that the apex is 
perforated, the hole being of the shape and ap- 
pearance of an old-fashioned keyhole. In very 
young shells the apex is entire and spiral. These 
shells are found on nearly all coasts. 

KEY ISLANDS. See Kei Islands. 

KEYNES, kanz, John Neville (1852-- ). 

An English logician and economist. He was 
born at Salisbury and was educated at Amers- 
ham Hall School, at University College, London, 
and at Pembroke College, Cambridge. Of both 
these colleges he was fellow and of the latter 
honorary fellow From 1884 to 1911 he served 
as university lecturer in moral science at Cam- 
bridge, being also secretary of the local exami- 
nations and lectures syndicate (1892-1910) and 
chairman of the special board for moral science 
(1906-12). After 1893 he was secretary of the 
council of the university senate and after 1910 
registrary. He wrote Studies and Exercises in 
Formal Logic (1884; 4th ed., 1906) and Scope 
and Method of Political Economy (1891; 3d ed., 
1904). 

KEY'NOTE. In music the fundamental note 
from which the key takes its name. See Tonic. 

KEYPOBT. A borough in Monmouth Co., 
N. J , 22 miles ( direct ) south by west of New 
York City, with which it has steamboat con- 
nection, on Raritan Bay and on the C'entral 
Railroad of New Jersey (Map: New Jersey, D 
3). It IS a summer resort and contains a public 
library, a high school, and Beach Park. There 
are manufactories of rubber goods, sewing ma- 
chines, and wagons, and oyster and clam inter- 
ests. The water works and sewage system are 
owned by the borough Pop., 1900, 3413; 1910, 
3554. 

KEYS, Power of the (Lat. clavium potestas ) . 

il term which denotes the supreme 
hi: I ^ I \\ . the Church. It is prominently rep- 
resented" by two golden keys in the insignia of 
the Pope, considered as the successor of St. 
Peter, to whom Christ said: will give unto 

thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven** (Matt, 
xvi. 19). In the early fathers it usually means 
the authority to forgive sins. Writers on canon 
law generally distinguish between the potestas 
ordinis and the potestas jurisdictionis. The 
former relates to the priestly powers inherent 
in the clergy by virtue of their ordination, e.g., 
the power to offer the sacrifice of the mass. The 
latter relates to Church government, whether 
it be the care and discipline of the parish priest 
or the universal sway of the sovereign pontiff. 
In its fullness (the plenitudo potestatis) the 
power of jurisdiction, including executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial functions, resides only in 
the Pope, but in a more or less limited way it 
may be exercised by patriarchs, primates, arch- 
bishops, bishops, and priests. Constant evidence 
of the authority of the hierarchy is shown in the 
administration of discipline through the sacra- 
ment of penance. 

Protestants hold a different view of the pas- 
sage in the Gospel of Matthew, and imder stand 
that whatever power the keys there symbolize 
was conferred upon the Church as a whole and 
is to *be exercised by the ministry and laity to- 
ether. It is held to include both doctrine and 
iscipline, but not any such thing as the sacra- 


ment of penance A few modern critics think 
some corruption has crept into the text in Matt, 
xvi. 19, so that the original meaning is lost. 
See Penance; Discipline, Ecclesiastical. 

The position of the papacy on this is stated in 
Pius iX’s constitution Pastor JEtemus, published 
at the Vatican Council of 1870. The text, with 
translation, is found in Schaff, Creeds of Chris- 
tendom, vol. ii (New York, 1877). Consult; 
Macedo, De Clavihus Petri (Rome, 1660) ; Hin- 
schius, Kirchenrecht der Katholiken und Proles- 
tanten (6 vols., Berlin, 1869-97) ; Baart, ^The 
Roman Court (New York, 1899). 

KEYSEB, kl'zSr. A city and the county seat 
of Mineral Co., W. Va., '6 miles southeast of 
Piedmont, on the Potomac River, and on the 
Baltimore and Ohio, the Western Maryland, and 
the Twin Mountain and Potomac railroads 
(Map- West Virginia, F 2). It is in a fruit 
and stock-raising region and has railroad ma- 
chine shops, silk and woolen mills, pottery 
works, furniture and canning factories, and stone 
quarries. Keyser is a popular summer resort 
and contains a State preparatory school and a 
courthouse building. The commission form of 
government has been adopted The water works 
are owned by the city. Pop., 1900, 2536; 1910, 
3705 

KEYSEB, Cassius Jackson (1862- ). 

An American mathematician and philosophical 
writer, born at Rawson, Ohio. He graduated 
from Ohio Normal University in 1883 and from 
the University of Missouri in 1892 and studied 
at the University of Michigan (1894) and at 
Columbia (Ph.D., 1901), where he had been 
tutor and instructor in mathematics since 1897, 
He taught five years in the public schools of 
Ohio and Missouri (1885-90), at the State Sum- 
mer School, Kirksville, Mo. (1892), at the State 
Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y. (1892-94), 
and at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
(1894-95) At Columbia he became professor of 
mathematics in 1904 and head of the department 
in 1910, and he taught there in the summer 
sessions from 1900 to 1907 and at the Uni- 
versity of California in 1911. He became a mem- 
ber of the American board of the Hibbert Jour- 
nal, and made contributions to that and other 
philosophical journals In 1914 he published 
Science and Religion: The Rational and the 
Super-Rational 

KEYSEB, Ephraim (1850- ). An Amer- 

ican sculptor. He was born at Baltimore, Md., 
and studied first at the Maryland Institute, in 
which he later became instructor. Then he 
worked at the Royal Academy in Munich and, 
under Albert Wolff, at Berlin. There his life- 
size figure of ‘Tsyche,” now in the Cincinnati 
Museum, won for him the silver medal of the 
Academy and the Michael Beerche scholarship, 
giving him a year’s study in Rome. Among his 
portrait busts are those of Cardinal Gibbons, 
Heniy Harland, Daniel Coit Gilman, and Sid- 
ney Lanier. Distinguished for imagination and 
strength are the memorial to Chester A. Arthur 
in Albany — an angel with drooping wings and 
sorrowful visage laying a palm branch on the 
sarcophagus — and the Stein Memorial in Balti- 
more. His bust of a man in the Peabody Insti- 
tute, Baltimore, deserves especial mention for 
characterization and atmosphere. 

KEYSEB, Hendrik Cobneliszoon db (1667- 
1621). A Dutch architect and sculptor, bom at 
Utrecht. He was a pupil of Cornelius Blotunac^rt 
in his native town and then studied in Paris, 
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On bis return he settled in Ainsteixlam with 
BloADiaurt ( 1.51)1 ) and three years afterward was 
appointed oit\ architect and sculptor. His 
works, executed mostly in the style of the Dutch 
Benaissance, include the court of the East India 
House and the Exchange at Amsterdam, the 
City Hall and the monument of William of 
Orange lit Delft, the monument of Erasmus at 
and the front of the Osterkirk at 
Hoorn. In these works he was assisted by his 
son Pieter, and he himseit erected the monu- 
ment to Admiral Tromp at Delft. 

KaBYSBH, Jakob Rudolf (1803-64). A 
Norwegian historian and philologist. He was 
horn and educated at Christiania and in 1825 
received a royal fellowship and traveled for two 
years in Iceland making linguistic researches. 
In 18^8 he was made docent, and in 1837 pro- 
fesi^r of history and statistics, in the University 
of Christiania. His writings were on the early 
histoijr of Norway and the North, especially the 
ecclesiastical, and he edited many of the old 
Norse authors. With P. A. Munch he edited, at 
gcn.niMuni expense, }^orge8 gamle Love indil 
I/-'' 1846-49, completed by G. Storm, 

vol. iv, 1885, and E. Hertzberg, vol. v, 1895). 
His other more important works were: Om Nord- 
mwndenes HerJeornst og Folkeslegtskab (1839); 
N ordmesndenea Rehgionsforfatmng i Hedendom- 
men { 1847 ) ; Den norske Kirkea Historic under 
KathoUcismen (1856-58); and the posthumous 
works, Efterladte Ukrtfter (1865-67) and 
jlorgea Historie (1866-70). 

]^YSEB, Nicaisb de (1813-87). A Belgian 
historical painter, born at Sandvliet, near Ant- 
werp. He studied at the Academy of Antwerp, 
under Jacobs and Van Br6e. He attracted at- 
tention with his first picture, ‘Crucifixion** 
(1834). The “Battle of the Spurs, 1302** (1836, 
Museum at Courtrai), and “Battle of Worrin- 
gen, 1288’* (1839, New Museum, Brussels), are 
distinguished for lofty conception, skill in de- 
picting the turmoil of battle, correct drawing, 
and luminous coloring. They were followed by 
historical genre scenes, treated with subtle re- 
flnemeiit, such as: “Emperor Maximilian Visit- 
ing Memlings Studio” ; “The Giaour” and “Death 
of Maria de* Medici** (both 1845, and in the 
National Gallery, Berlin) ; “Columbus and his 
Son Leaving Barcelona** (1862); “Court of Lo- 
renzo de* Medici** (1870) ; “Charles V Liberating 
Christian Slaves in Tunis** (1873, New Museum, 
Amsterdam); “Francis I in the Studio of Ben- 
venuto Cellini** (Fodor Museum, Amsterdam). 
He at first modeled his style after the great 
masters of the Netherlands, but showed in his 
lAter period a tendency to follow the modern 
French school. An example of this kind is the 
“Hp,8sacre of the Innocents** (Museum at Ghent) , 
He alsQ painted good portraits and in 1864-66 
adorm^d tiie staircase ol the Old Museum in Ant- 
werj) witli groups of Belgian artists. In 1855 
he was appointed director of the Academy at 
Antwerp, 

HjaySEit, Petee Dibok (1835-97). An 
American oculist. He was born in Philadelphia, 
df' Dutch ancestry; attended Delaware College, 
and ^udled chemistry under Oenth; and served 
for A y^tir as captain of volunteers in the Civil 
War, but was forced bj poor health to resign. 
He spent two years at :MuniGh, Berlin, and Jena, 
whef9 he took his degree in medicine in 1864, 
and l^ain entered the Federal army as assistant 
siirgeoii. At the close of the war became 
nfltfe ^h^^ Philadelphia A»d Ear 


Infirmary, He became professor of ophthalmol- 
ogy in the Medico-Chirurgical College of Phila- 
delphia in 1889 and also dean of ihi- institu- 
tion, His earlier works were on clumii'^Try, ln1(T 
he published Report on Operatxona for Cataract 
(1874) and other valuable papers in the same 
field. 

KEYSEB, Thomas de, wrongly called Thbx)- 
dom: or Dibk (c.1596-1667) . A Dutch portrait 
painter. He was born at Amsterdam, the second 
son of the architect and sculptor Hendrik de 
Keysor. He was probably the pupil of Cornelia 
de Voort, but he seems to have formed his style 
mostly on that of Nicolas Elias. He was at the 
height of his reputation when Rembrandt came 
to Amsterdam in 1631, and exercised a decided 
influence upon the youthful master. Key8er*8 
masterpiece, the -la-*. - of Amsterdam 

Discussing the Reception ot Marie de’ Medici,** 
is in The Hague Museum. Other paintings by 
him are in the museums of Amsterdam, Berlin, 
Brussels, The Hague, Munich, St. Petersburg 
In the National Gallery at London is a por- 
trait of “A Merchant and his Clerk” by Keyser, 
which is full of human and historical as well 
as pictorial interest. Ktwser’s technique and 
characterization are masterful, and his lights 
and shadows are exquisitely suggestive of Rem- 
brandt. His groups’ gtmre style show portraiture 
at a height surpassed by Rembrandt only. 

KEYSTONE. The central and crowning 
stone of an arch or vault, and the last to be 
set in place. Like the other voussoirs (qv ), it 
is wider at the top than at the bottom and thus 
keys the entire structure. See Akcii. 

KEYSTONE STATE. Pennsylvania See 
States, Popular Names of. 

KEY WEST. A city, port of entry, and the 
county sc^t of Monroe Co., Fla., 90 miles north 
by east of Havana, Cuba (Maj) Florida, E 7). 
It 18 at the south extremity of the United States, 
on Key West Island, the most westerly of the 
group of Florida Keys. The fine deep harbor 
18 defended by Fort Taylor, situated on an arti- 
ficial island at the mam entrance There are 
two 'i* ■ • -I The city is on the Florida 
East I ' ■ '! ■ and on the line of a num- 

ber of steamship routes to American and West 
Indian ports. It is a beautiful place, with broad 
streets, attractive houses, and tropical gardens, 
and its pure air and mild climate have made it 
a popular winter and health resort. Key West 
is an important United States naval station, 
with machine shops, dock, marine railway, ma- 
rine hospital, barracks, etc. Among other fea- 
tures of interest are the Hargrove Institute, 
United States Biological Station, the high 
school, county courthouse and park, United 
States customhouse and post office, city hall, a 
convent, a Methodist seminary, a public library, 
United States Weather Bureau Station, a monu- 
ment to the Maine dead, and the Eastern and 
Western Martello towers. The leading industry 
is the manufacture of cigars, which is very ex- 
tensive and^ is carried on mostly by Cubans. 
Sponge fishing is also of importance, and the 
frequent shipwrecks on the islands offer oppor- 
tunity for a profitable wrecking business. There 
is a considerable trade in cigars, sponges, tur- 
tles, fish, salt, fruit, vegetables, etc. The value 
of the exports in 1914 was $5,000,000, while 
that of the imports was $1,000,000. The island 
on which the city stands lies about ,50 miles off 
the coast, but has been connected with the main- 
land by a railway built in part on the 'ehain of 
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islets of which Key West is the terminal, and 
in part on a stone and concrete roadway con- 
necting the islands. The purpose of this enter- 
prise, on which about $16,000,000 was expended, 
was to make possible the transfer of passengers 
and freight between Cuba and the United States 
by thiough cars to be transferred from Key 
West to Havana by an ocean ferry, and the 
through car line from New York to Havana was 
opened in the early part of 1915. The ear ferry, 
which IS capable of carrying 30 refrigerator 
cars, is pronounced the largest car ferry in exist- 
ence. This enterprise of a through car line 
between the United States and Cuba was orig- 
inated by Henry Flagler, who expended large 
sums of money m constructing tlie rail line over 
the ocean from the mainland to the island of 
X^ey West Under a charter of 1893 the govern- 
ment is vested in a mayor, biennially elected, 
and a council. The water works are owned and 
operated by the municipality Key West was 
settled in 1822, and, though unimportant for 
many years, it was in 1890 the largest city in 
the State and now ranks fourth It was char- 
tered as a city in 1832. Key West became of 
great importance to the Federal government 
during the Civil War and in the War with Spain 
in 1898 was the rendezvous of the North At- 
lantic B<juadron of the United States navy. Pop., 
1900, 17,114, 1910, 19,945, 1914 (U. S est.), 
21,150. 

KHABABOVSK, Kd'ba-r 6f sk', formerly 
KHABABOVKA, Ka'bd-r6f'ka. The capital of 
tlie Maritime ProMiice (Primorsk), Siberia, 
situated at the confluence of the Ussuri with the 
Amur. It is the seat of the Governor-General 
of Amur, and has a railway school, an ethno- 
graphical museum, a Chinese temple, and a pub- 
lic garden with a monument to Count Muravev. 
As a terminal of the Ussuri branch of the Trans- 
Siberian Kailway, IChabarovsk is a place of 
some commercial importance and carries on a 
large trade in sables The town was founded 
in 1858 as a military station and named after 
the Cossack Khabarov, one of the conquerors of 
eastern Siberia. It was raised to the rank of a 
tovn in 1880. Pop., 1911, 54,879, including a 
number of Chinese. 

KHABUB, Ksi-boor' A river of Asiatic Tur- 
key. It rises among the Kara j ah Mountains in 
the Vilayet of Diarbekir, south of the sources 
of the Tigris, and flows for about 200 miles in 
a general southerly direction until it joins the 
Euphrates at Kerkisiah. It i% identified by 
some authorities with the Hebrew Chabor and 
the Araxes of Xenophon. 

KHAIBAB (Ki'ber) PASS. Another spell- 
ing for the name of a mountain defile between 
India and Afghanistan. See Khybeb Pass. 

KHAIB-ED-DIN, Kir'cd-den' (better Kiiair 
al-Din). a Greek pirate, better known, with 
his brother Horuk, as Barbarossa (qv.). 

KHAKI, ka'kS (Hmd. kMkl, dusty, from 
khfik, dust). A drab, clay, or dust-colored cloth 
of East Indian origin, first used by the British 
government for their native troops and after- 
ward for all British troops serving abroad or 
on campaign. For a number of years after the 
Spanish- American War of 1898 it was employed 
by the United States government for field and 
colonial service and similarly by both France 
and Germany, In the United States army the 
khaki uniform is now officially knowijL as the 
cotton service uniform and is of a neutral olive 
drab rather than khaki color. 

Voi. xm-~i4 


KHALZB, Ka^Ud (582-642). A Mohamme- 
dan general. He was the son of Walid, of the 
Mahzumiyyah branch of the Kuraish. At first 
he was an enemy of Mohammed, being among 
the leaders who defeated him at Uhud in 825. 
But after Mohammed had married his kins- 
woman, Maimunah, he accepted the new faith 
(629) and became Mohammed’s greatest general, 
receiving the surname Sword of Allah after his 
victory over the Byzantines at Mutah. He was 
then sent by Mohammed against Mecca and 
commanded the right wing of the attack. He 
defeated the impostor Musaihma and the Banu 
Hanifah after the Prophet’s death and in 633 
was made commander of the army sent by Abu 
Bekr into Mesopotamia. He defeated the Per- 
sians in the Battle of the Chains, but was then 
ordered to join forces with Amr and Abu Ubai- 
dah in Syria. After a forced march of five days 
through the waterless desert, he reached Tadmor 
(Palmyra). The first city in Syria that he 
captured was Bosra, the capital of Hauran 
(634) He then defeated the armies of Hera- 
clius at Ajnadm Filil, or Pella (635), and 
Emesa (635). UamascuB was then besieged, 
and fell in August, 635 His next great battle 
was that of the Yarmuk (August, 636) . Damas- 
cus bad then to be besieged a second time, and 
shortly before or after it fell word came that 
Omar, for reasons that are not certain, had 
given the chief command to Abu Ubaidah. 
Kbalid then showed his loftiness of spirit by 
continuing to serve as a subordinate without 
protest until bis death, at Emesa, 642. Con- 
sult: Wellliausen, Skizzen und Torarheiteny 
vol. vi (Berlin, 1899) , De Goeje, Mimoire sur la 
conquite de la Syrte (Leyden, 1900) , A. Miiller, 
Dcr Islam, vol. i (Berlin, 1885) , Huart, Histotre 
dcs A ra hes ( Paris, 1912). 

KHALIFA, k&l-Vf&, The, also known as Ab- 
DULLAiii Ibn Seyid Moiiammed, ab'dul-la'h6 ’b’n 
sAyed' m5-ham'm6d (c.1846-99). He was the 
first to assert that Mohammed Ahmed was the 
mahdi sent to regenerate and to deliver the 
Moslem world. He became the latter’s chief 
adviser or khalifa, and on his deathbed (1885) 
the Mahdi proclaimed him his successor. In 
the 13 years of his rule he extended greatly his 
dominions in the Sudan. He was defeated by 
the British under Kitchener at Omdurman, Sept. 
2, 1898, and fled to the south with the remainder 
of his army, which was dispersed in the battle 
of Om Debnkat, Nov. 24, 1899, Abdullahi him- 
self being slam. 

KHALKHAS. See Kalkas. 

KHAMA, Ka'md (1835- ). A Chris- 

tianized African chief, head of the Bainnng\iHi4>. 
a northern tribe of Bechuanaland. In I •'72 la 
joined with Montsioa in an appeal to England 
against Boer encroachments. He got no imme- 
diate help, but in 1884 Bechuanaland was taken 
formally under British protection In 1893 he 
assistea the British South Africa Company in 
overthrowing the power of the Matabele, and 
two years later he and two other chiefs visited 
England to protest against his country being put 
under that company. As a result of their pro- 
test, all the territory north of the Molopo was 
made a native reservation, and at Khama’s re- 
quest stringent laws were passed against im- 
portation of alcohol. In 1903 he founded as a 
new capital Serowe, Bamangwato. Consult Mrs. 
Wyndham Knight-Bruce, The Story of an African 
Chief (London, 1894). 

AH AMil. See Hamx. 
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KHAMSIN; k&m-s$n^ See Sihckim. 

K HAM Tl, One of the peoples of 

Shan stock, dwelling on the Assam-Burmese fron- 
tier. See Shans. 

KHAN; Kftn (Pers. khUn, prince, of Tatar 
origin). 1. A title of uncertain origin, often 
borne by Oriental rulers, especially in Central 
Asia. Its earliest mention is by Gregory of 
Tours (560), who designates the chief of the 
Huns (Avars) as Chagnus. Among Mohamme- 
dans it seems to have been first used in the 
thirteenth century at the time of the Mongol 
Genghis Khan, and it persisted down to the 
time of the last Oriental ruler of the Crimea, 
Shahin Giray (1783). Since the time of Baya- 
zid I (1389) and Mohammed I (1402), the 
title has been added to the other titles of the 
Osmanli sultans. It was not used by the Sel- 
juks (1037-1300). IChan is also joined to 
a personal name so as to form a composite 
word. In Shiite lands it means simply a man 
of rank, equivalent to Turkish Beg or Bey. 
Some of the titles compounded with Khan are: 
(1) Kha-Khan, used long before the twelfth 
century to designate the leader of the Tou-Kiou 
Turks, the Ouigurs, Mongols, Chinese (Yuen 
dynasty), and Mandshus. (2) Il-Khan (provin- 
cial khan), to indicate their inferiority to the 
Kha-Klians, uBed by the Mongol ruler Hulagu 
and his successors in Persia (1256-1336). (3) 

Tar-Khan, a subaltern prince. (4) Gur-Khan 
(universal lord), used by the Turks of Kara- 
Khitay, by Tamerlane (1335-1405), and Ulug 
Beg ( 1447 ) . (5 ) Ir-Khan, used by certain Turk- 

ish tribes. The word “khanate,” for the terri- 
torial divisions of Genghis Khan’s empire, is a 
European formation Consult De T^acouperie, 
Khan, Kha-Khan^ and Other Tribes (1885). 

2 The homonym “khan” (Persian kMnah, 
house) is frequently applied in translations of 
Oriental texts and works on the East to unfur- 
nished inns, erected either by the government or 
private individuals for travelers, and for whose 
accommodations either no charge or a small fee 
is required See Cabavanserai 

KHANDESH; khn'd^sh, or CANDEISH. 
Formerly a district in the Central Division, 
Bombay, British India, now divided into Klian- 
desh East and West. Area, 9989 (Khandesh 
East, 4550 ; Khandesh West, 5439 ) square miles. 
Pop., 1901, 1,427,382; 1911, 1,615,609. It is 
watered by the Tapti, and its extensive central 
plain fringed on the north by the Satpura Hills 
comprises a considerable area of fertile alluvial 
soil. It raises cereals, linseed, cotton, and 
cattle. Cotton cloth goods are manufactured. 
Almost surrounded by the powerful native 
states of Hyderabad, Sind, and Baroda, it suf- 
fered greatly during the long contest between the 
Mohammedans and the Mahrattas and also from 
the struggles among the rival chiefs. In 1818 
it was taken by the East India Company. The 
Bhils, a \ ■ race, aggravated consider- 
ably the ' of the new government. 

Capitals: East Khandesh, Jalgaon; West Khan- 
desh, Dhulia. 

KHANGhHI. khng'he' Emperor of China 
(1662-1722). See K’ANG-Hi. 

KHANIA; See Canea. 

KHABBIN; Kftr-b€n'. See Harbin. 

KHABGEH; Khr'ge, El (full name, Wdh ah 
Eargahf outer oasis). An important oasis of 
Egypt, situated about four days’ travel west 
of Thebes, in lat. 26® 30' N. and long. 30® 40' 
E., about 220 feet above the sea and 435 miles 
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by rail south of Cairo (Map: Egypt, C 2). It 
is about 90 miles long from north to south 
and 3 miles wide on an average. The oasis con- 
tains the town of Khargeh (q.v.) and several 
villages in which antiquities may be found. 
The oasis does not contain a single stream, but 
is underlaid by sandstone rock from which 
water is obtained. Of late years there has been 
extensive boring, and portions of the surround- 
ing desert have been reclaimed. Pop., 1907, 
8348. Wheat, barley, rice, and indigo are 
grown. Dates are exported, the oasis containing 
over 60,000 palms El Khargeh has been known 
since the time of Psammeticus. 

KHARGEH, Kar'gft, El, or KHARGA. The 
chief town of the oasis of the same name in 
Upper Egypt, situated about 100 miles west of 
Thebes (Map. Egypt, C 2). It contains the 
ruins of a temple of Ammon and several other 
ruins from the time of the Ptolemies and the 
Romans. Pop., 1907, 5362. 

KHABIJITES, ka'ri-jits. See Mohamme- 
dan Sects. 

KHARKOV, Kar-k6P. A government of 
Little Russia, bounded by the governments of 
Kursk and Voronezh on tlie north, the Province 
of the Don Cossacks on the east, Yekaterinoslav 
on the south, and Poltava on the west (Map 
Russia, E 5) Area, 21,041 square miles It 
lias a flat surface, with a general incline towards 
the south. It IS watered mostly by tributaries 
of the Dnieper and the Don. The climate is 
variable, but warmer than in the central part 
of Russia The soil is mostly a black loam of 
great fertility Cereals, including corn and 
buckwheat, are raised in large quantities; to- 
bacco and the vine are also cultivated Stock 
raising is an important industry, and horse 
breeding for the army is actively prosecuted. 
The chief manufactures are beet sugar, tobacco, 
liquors, bricks, pottery, flour, woolen goods, 
and iron products The government is well pro- 
vided with railway lines Pop., 1912, 3,329,700, 
consisting chiefly of Little Russians Capital, 
Kharkov. Tlie terntory now occupied by the 
Government of Kharkov was in the early Middle 
Ages inhabited by K bazars, Petchenegs, and 
later by Tatars. Tlie Cossacks began to settle 
there in the seventeenth century 

KHARKOV. The capital of the Russian gov- 
ernment of the same name, situated in a marshy 
district on throe streams, at the junction of 
two railway lines, 250 miles east-southeast of 
Kiev (Map: Russia, E 4). It has an attractive 
appearance and is well built. There are a cathe- 
dral, Protestant and Roman Catholic churches, 
numerous Russian churches, two theatres, an 
exchange, and a museum. The University of 
Kharkov, founded in 1803, has four faculties 
(including jurisprudence and medicine) and 
nearly 1800 students, a botanical garden, and 
a library with 173,000 volumes. There are also 
a technological institute with about 1200 stu- 
dents, one of the four theological academies of 
Russia, a medical school, a veterinary institute, 
and a number of secondary and special schools. 
The city has many extensive cigar and tobacco 
factories, distilleries, a sugar refinery, candle 
works, soap works, and iron foundries. Kharkov 
is one of the principal commercial cities of 
Russia, owing to its central position with re- 
spect to the north and south trade There are 
four annual fairs, at which a very large volume 
of buRinesB is done, especially in horses and 
wool. The'principal imports come via the Baltic 
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and include mainly machinery, tea, wine, and 
tobacco. Pop., 1897, 173,989; 1912, 248,281. 
Kharkov was founded in the middle of the six- 
teenth century. It was the scene of revolution- 
ary disturbances in 1905-06. 

kHABPTJT, Khr-pm', or HABPUT. The 
capital of the Vilayet of Mamuret-til-Aziz, Asi- 
atic Turkey. It is situated on an elevated pla- 
teau near the banks of the upper Euphrates and 
near the source of the Tigris (Map: Turkey in 
Asia, D 2). It has fine bazars, an ancient 
church, a Jacobite convent with a collection of 
valuable biblical manuscripts, a college attached 
to the American mission station, and a native 
school. The trade is chiefly in wine, cotton, and 
oil. The population is estimated at over 25,000 
and is composed of Turks, Kurds, Armenians, 
and Jacobite Syrians. In 1895 it was the scene 
of one of the worst massacres of Armenians by 
the fanatical Kurds of the neighboring hills. 

KHAKTXJM, Kar-toom'. The capital of 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, situated on the left bank 
of the Blue Nile, near its confluence with the 
White Nile, in a treeless, sterile region (Map: 
Africa, H 3 ) . It is strongly fortified and covers 
a large area. The present town was laid out by 
General Kitchener in 1908. The government 
buildings are European in style, and there are 
several mosques, a Coptic church, a hospital 
and barracks, a zofllogical garden, and a street 
railway. Gordon Memorial College and the pal- 
ace of the Governor-General are new and fine 
buildings. As the focus of trade in Sudan, 
Khartum imports arms, powder, grain, and tex- 
tiles, and exports ivory, ostrich feathers, and 
fruit. The shops of the water-transport depart- 
ment are situated here Its population was 
estimated in 1882, before its destruction by the 
Mahdists, at 70,000; with suburbs (1907), 
69,349 Khartum was founded by Mehemet Ali 
in 1822; in 1830 was made the seat of the 
Governor-General of Sudan and became a com- 
mercial centre. In 1885 it was taken by the 
Mahdi after the valiant defense by General 
Gordon (q.v ), who was killed in the massacre 
following the capture. The Mahdi’s successor 
razed the city and made Omdurman, across the 
river, his capital With the overthrowing of the 
power of the Mahdi by General Kitchener in 
1898, Khartum was reinstated as the capital of 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and has since recovered 
a large part of its former trade and prosperity, 
especially since the railroad connecting it with 
Egypt has been completed Consult • G W. 
Steevens, With Kitchener to Khartum (7th ed., 
Edinburgh, 1898; new ed.. New York, 1914) , 
Bridgman, “The New British Empire in the 
Sudan,*’ in The National Geographic Magazine 
(Washington, May, 1906). 

XHAS, Kdz. One of the Gurka tribes of 
Nepal. Like most of their kindred, they are of 
mixed Hindu-Aryan and Tibeto-Mongolian blood. 
The Nepalese Khas are to be distinguished from 
the Khas of Siam and Laos, who belong to the 
Mois, as one of the large grounds of unciviliz^ 
or “savage” tribes of western Farther India is 
called. Consult Vansittart, in Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. Ixiii (Calcutta, 
1894). 

KHASI, Kh's^, KHASIA, Kh^s^-A, or, as 
they call themselves, Kyt. Inhabitants of the 
region of the Khasi Hills in northern Assam, 
eastward from the Garo tribes. The Khasi are 
classed by Dalton (1872) as Indo-Chinese, but 
independent in their linguistic affinities, pos- 


sessing both monosyllabism and a species of 
agglutination. Ratyel (1898) considers that 
the Khasi are largely of Aryan blood, and Deni- 
ker (1900) thinks they approach the Indonesian 
type. The Khasi are among the few Indian 
peoples who recognize the female line. Thej 
also eschew the use of milk. Consult: Dalton, 
descriptive Ethnology of Bengal (Calcutta, 
1872); Friedrich Mueller, “Die Sprache der 
Khasia,” in his Orundriss der Sprachivissen' 
schaft, vol. ii (Vienna, 1822) ; H Roberts, Gram- 
mar of the Khasi Language (London, 1891); 
Wilhelm Schmidt, “Grundzuger ciner Lautlehre 
der Khasi-Sprache,” in Koniglich Bayerische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Ahhandlungen der 
philosophisch-philologischen Klasse, vol. xxii 
(Munich, 1905) 

KHASI (Kh'sfi) HILS. See Jaintia Hills. 

KHATMANDXT, kht'mAn-dM'. The capital 
of Nepal (qv.). It is situated at the confluence 
of the Baghmati and Vishnumati rivers, 145 
miles north of Patna (Map- India, E 3). The 
brick or stone paved streets are narrow and 
dirty The houses are from two to four stories 
high and have elaborately carved wood balconies 
and windows There are several ]>}i^odn -shaped 
temples with gilt copper domes. The chief build- 
ing 18 the Mahara]an palace containing a mod- 
ern durbar or reception room, and the Kot 
military council chamber in which Jung Bahadur 
disposed of his political enemies by a general 
massacre on Sept. 15, 1840 A British Resident 
is stationed at Khatmandu Tlie town has pub- 
lic schools, hospitals, and a public library 
Pop (est ), 1913, 80,000 

KHAYYAM, Omar See Omar Khayyam 

KHAZABS, Kh'zhrz, CHOZABS, or CHA- 
ZABS. A people long extinct, who in the early 
part of the Middle \g» - mlmbited the region of 
the Caucasus and the (\ispiMii and the steppes 
of southeastern Russia. When at the height of 
their power, in the ninth century, they held 
sway as far west as the Dnieper and northward 
to the middle Volga. They had many important 
cities which carried on an extensive commerce, 
their capital Itil (now Astrakhan) being “the 
Venice of the East.” On the Volga they came 
in contact with the Bulgars, and along the 
Dnieper and Oka with the Slavs. By some 
writers they are supposed to have been an in- 
digenous people of the Caucasus, but the war- 
like movements and conquests which they carried 
on brought in admixtures, so that the question 
of their ethnological position becomes a difficult 
one. They are usually classed with the Turk 
peoples, although Finno-Ugrian or Caucasian 
affinity is not excluded. Contemporary accounts 
relate that they were fair, with black hair and 
fine physical development, and that the women 
were beautiful and much sought after by the 
courts of Byzantium and Bagdad. As a commer- 
cial people, they possessed the good qualities of 
honesty and business ability, which made them 
successful. Their sovereigns were called Kha- 
kans (Khans). In the seventh century the 
Khazars were defeated by the Mohammedan 
caliphs, as they had been previously by the Huns 
(450) and the Turks; they soon recovered, how- 
ever, and continued their alliance with the By- 
zantine Empire, helping the Greeks to stem the 
invasions of the Petchenegs and other barbarians. 
The apostle of the Slavs, Cyril, is said to have 
attempted their conversion without enduring 
results. In the eighth century their Khakan, 
with a part of his people, embraced Judaism. 
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The correspondenee of the Jewish Khakan Joseph 
and the Spanish Kabbi Ohasdai ben Shaprut 
(960 A.D-) has been preserved. The power of 
the Khazars endured only until about the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century. In 065 they 
suffered a defeat at the hands of the Russian 
ruler Sviatoslav, and about 50 years later their 
dominion in tlie Crimea came to an end. They 
left no literary remains. 

Bibliography. Accounts of Oriental writers 
were published by Fraehn (St. Petersburg, 1821, 
1827) and Harkavy (ib., 1874 et seq.). Consult 
further; Carmoly, lUn^raires de la Terre Sainte 
(Brussels, 1847); Vivien St Martin, 8ur les 
Khazars (Paris, 1861) ; Ibn Dasta, translated by 
Chwolson (St. Petersburg, 1869) ; Cassel, Der 
khazartsohc Komgshrief (Berlin, 1877) ; Vam- 
b6ry, Der Ursprung der Magyaren (Leipzig, 
1882), Hirschfeld, Das Such se^Chazarx (Bres- 
lau. 1886) ; Abercromby, Pre- and Proto-hnstorxc 
Pinws(Ijondon, 1898) ; Marquart, Ostemopdische 
und Ostasiatische Strmfzuge (Leipzig, 1903); 
Schechter, ‘"An Unknown Khazar Document,” in 
Jeunsh Quarterly Remeio, vol. iii, pp 181-219 
(i^. s., Philadelphia, 1913). 

KHEDIVE, ke-dSv' (Turk, khidiv, from Pera. 
khtdlVf khudiVt king, lord; connected with Pers. 
khud&ij God, Lord, Av. xvaddta^ self-determined, 
Skt wadhdf self-determination, from ava, Lat. 
suus, one’s own -f dM, Gk. ruBilvai, tithenait 
Lat. oourdere, to place). The title granted in 
1807 by the Sultan to Ismail Pasha, the Viceroy 
of Egypt, and his successors, instead of the title 
of Vail, which all Turkish governors used. See 
Ismail Pasha; Egypt. 

KHEFBEH, kSPrfin. See Chephren. 

KHELAT, K6-lSlt^ or KELAT. The capital 
of Baluchistan, 6780 feet above sea level and 88 
miles south of Quetta (Map: Asia, Central, 
M 8). It is the residence of the ELhan, who 
exercises a suzerainty, more or less nominal, 
over the other khans of Baluchistan. The town, 
situated on the slope of a hill, consists of mud 
houses and is surrounded by a mud wall, 30 
feet high, with three gates. It is dominated by 
a citadel containing the Khan’s palace. Its chief 
importance is as a centre for caravan routes to 
Quetta, Nushki, Gondava, and Khozdar. The 
town was occupied by England during the Af- 
ghan War in 1839, when Merab Khan, the 
ruler, was killed during the assault on the fort. 
In 1854 the British obtained the right of main- 
taining a garrison here. In 1877 a treaty was 
concluded with the Khan, by which a British 
agent, with military escort, became a resident 
at the court. The town has a good water supply. 
Its industries are small, but its bazar is the 
centre of a considerable domestic trade in Hindu 
wares and the products of the surrounding 
region. Pop., 14,000. 

KHEMNITZEB, Kgm'nits-Sr, Ivan Ivano- 
VITOH. A Russian writer of fables. See Chem- 
NITEEB. 

KHEFEBI^ ka'pi-r6. An Egyptian deity. 
See ScABABi^us. 

KHEBASKOV, Kfir'A-skOf', Mikhail Mat- 
VEitviTCH ( 1733-1807 ) . A Russian poet. He was 
born in Pereyaslavl, Government of Poltava, and 
was descended from a family of Wallachian 
bo;jmrs. After serving in the army he was ap- 
pointed assessor of the University of Moscow 
won the foundation of that institution in 1766. 
Bfere he passed the greater part of his life, be- 
coming Bucceesively inspector of printing, direc- 
tor ( 1763 ) , and curator ( 1778- 18(11 ) . He edited 


several journals and devoted considerable atten- 
tion to pedagogy. As a poet, he has been 
termed the “dean of Russian literature.” He 
displayed great versatility, his works compris- 
ing tragedies, fables, novels, and miscellaneous 
poems. His most celebrated production is the 
Rossyada, in 12 books, the first great Russian 
epic to be published. It is conceived in the 
style of the Mnexd and describes the ini^asion 
of Kazan by Ivan the Terrible. The collected 
works of Kheraskov were published, in 12 vol- 
umes, at Moscow, in 1796. 

Kl^BSON, K6r-s5n'. A government of South 
Russia, bounded on the north by the govern- 
ments of Kiev and Poltava, on the east by 
Yekaterinoslav, on the south by the Black Sea, 
and on the west by Bessarabia and Podolia 
(Map: Russia, D 5). Area, over 27,337 square 
miles. It lies mostly in the steppe region of 
Russia and is practically without elevations. It 
is watered by the Dnieper, the Bug, and the 
Dniester, with their tributaries. In the north 
and northwest fertile stretches of black soil 
occur. In some parts of the government, how- 
ever, the rainfall is very inadequate. Marble 
and granite are found in certain localities, and 
iron near the eastern frontier. The climate is 
moderate but variable. Cereals are raised 
mostly in the nortliern part, while in the south 
more attention is paid to the raising of domestic 
animals and to the cultivation of fruit. To- 
bacco and wine are produced to some extent. 
The chief industrial establishments are iron 
foundries, flour mills, machine works, chemical 
works, cairiage factories, and there are consid- 
erable manufactures in wool, hemp, and leather, 
and agricultural machinery is produced in large 
quantities. Pop., 1912, 3,547,500, consisting 
principallv of Little Russians, Moldavians, Bul- 
garians, Greeks, Germans, and Jews Kherson 
has more German colonists than any other gov- 
ernment in South Russia. Capital, Kherson. 

KHEBSON. Capital of the government of 
the same name in Russia, situated on the right 
bank of the Dnieper, about 20 miles above its 
mouth (Map: Russia, D 5). The river is here 
about 10 miles wide and contains numerous is- 
lets. The town is well built, attractive, and 
progressive. In the suburbs are situated the 
old fortifications, and the cathedral of St. 
Catharine, containing the remains of Prince Po- 
temkin. The town contains a bronze statue of 
Potemkin and an obelisk in memory of John 
Howard, the English philanthropist, who died 
here in 1790. Klierson is an important station 
on the Dnieper, and its trade with Odessa is ex- 
tensive, although .the foreign trade is now almost 
entirely concentrated at Odessa and Nikolayev. 
The chief industries are millmg, wool washing, 
and the manufacturing of tobacco products. 
The chief exports are hides, tallow, beer, flour, 
soap, and wool, all produced in or near the city. 
Kherson, founded by Prince Potemkin in 1778, 
was intended for a naval port and was strongly 
fortified. In 1787, however, the naval port was 
removed to Nikolayev, and the fortifications 
have since been abandoned. Pop., 1912, 91,858, 
of whom one- third are Jews. 

KHEVENHtJXLEB, ka'vcn-hvl'ler,. Franz 
Christoph von (1688-1660). An Austrian 
statesman and diplomat, born at Klagenfurt. 
After a university education and extensive travel 
he became a prominent figure at the Imperial 
court, where ne was a prot^e of Chancellor 
Khlesl. (See Khlsrl, Melchior.) In 1616 he 
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obtained the important appointment of Ambas* 
sador to Madrid and there was successful in en- 
listing Spanish influence on behalf of Ferdinand 
II. He was Lord Steward to the Empress and 
for four years in command of a district in Cro- 
atia. He wrote, in German, an important work 
on contemporlineous history, the Annales Ferdi- 
nandet (printed entire at Leipzig, in 12 vols., 
in 1716-26 ). Consult Wolf, Oesckichtliche Btl- 
der aus Oesterreichy vol. i (Vienna, 1878). 

KHBVSTTB$, K^v'soSrz, or CHEVSTTRS 
(Georg., valley dwellers). One of the smaller 
mountain tribes of the Georgian group of peoples 
inhahifing the Caucasus They are celebrated 
for their beer feasts. Their folk customs in 
general are of interest Their religion is a mix- 
ture of^paganism with Christianity and Moham- 
medanism. Besides the general works on the 
Georgians and the peoples of the Caucasus, ref- 
erence may be made to Radde’s monograph. Die 
Ghevs^uren und ihr Land (Cassel, 1878), and 
to the detailed account of the Chevsurs that is 
given in the fourth volume of Chantre’s Re- 
oherehes o/*//* • o / dans le Caucase 
(Lyons, 18tt5“87). 

KHINGAN, Kin-giln'. A range of mountains 
between Mongolia and Manchuria, in the north- 
eastern part of China. It begins at the south- 
eastern corner of the Desert of Gobi, being an 
extension of the long chain w’hich crosses that 
desert from East Turkestan (Map China, L 2 
and 3) It skirts the desert on the east and ex- 
tends northward through eastern Mongolia and 
western Manchuria to the Amur River It reaches 
a height of about 7500 feet and contains a number 
of volcanic peaks. This chain is generally called 
the Great Khingan, and it is connected by forest- 
covered plateaus intersected by river valleys 
with the Little Khingan, a group of mountains 
south of the Amur in northeastern Manchuria, 
which region is now tapped by the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. The two mountain ranges 
were carefully explored and surveyed in 1887- 
88 and 1897. 

KHIVA, K6'va. A vassal state of Russia, in 
Central Asia, situated ajiproximately between 
lat 40° and 44° N and long. 58° and 62° E. 
(Map: Asia, Central, J 2). It is bounded by 
the Aral Sea on the north, Russian Turkestan 
and Bokhara on the east, and the Russian 
Transcaspian Province on the south and west. 
Its area is estimated at about 26,000 square 
miles. With the exception of the portion ad- 
joining the Amu, which flows along the east- 
ern border, the country is occupied by sandy 
desert interspersed with a number of small 
oases. The territory depends for its water en- 
tirely on the Amu, from which a number of 
canals extend into the interior and are used 
for irrigation. The climate, although unpleas- 
aiit, is healthful. The heat in the summer is 
very great, and the winters are short but 
severe. The rainfall is scanty, and during the 
autumn great quantities of sand are blown by 
the wind from the surrounding desert. In the 
portions of the country accessible to irrigation 
rice, wheat, and other cereals, cotton, melons, 
and fruit are cultivated. Domestic animals 
include horses, camels, and sheep ; wild animals, 
the jackal, the wolf, and the fox. Agriculture 
and the raising of live stock are the chief occu- 
pations of the natives, who are partly nomadic. 

Khiva is governed by a khan whoB6 rule is 
hereditary and restrained in its absolutism by 
Russia. The foreign relations of the khanate 
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have been under the practical control of Russia 
since 1873. The population of Khiva is esti- 
mated at 800,000, including 400,000 nomads. 
The inhabitants belong to the ■ P ■ . ■ ’ 

Aryan races and are composed me ■ ! .■ 

Karakalpaks, Turkomans, and Kirghizes. The 
Uzbegs are the ruling race and are engaged 
chiefly in agriculture. The Sarts and Tajiks, 
supposed by some to be the original settlers 
of the country, inhabit the cities, where they en- 
gage in trade and handicraft. The chief towns 
are Khiva (q.v.), the capital; New Urgenj; Kip- 
tchak; and Kungrad. 

History. Khiva in ancient times and in the 
early Middle Ages formed part successively of 
the kingdoms of Bactria, Parthia, and Persia, 
and of the caliphate. The modern Khanate of 
Khiva is a fragment of the independent king- 
dom known in history under the three different 
names of Chorasmia, Khwaresm, and Urgenj, 
which rose into power at the close of the eleventh 
century under a Reljuk dynasty and conquered 
and held in subjection Persia and Afghanistan. 
This kingdom controlled the Oxus or Amu, the 
most important river of Central Asia. It was 
swept into his great dragnet of conquest by 
Genghis Khan in 1221, and in 1372 it came into 
the hands of Timur Timur’s descendants were 
subdued in 1511 by Shahy Beg (called Sheihani 
Khan by Western writers), chief of the Uzbeks, 
a Turkish tribe, and his successors have ruled 
over Khiva to the present time. Ever since the 
sevenfeenth century, when its wealth excited 
the cupidity of the first Cossack raiders into 
Central Asia, the Russian government recog- 
nized the importance of Khiva and as a pretext 
for attempts at conquest complained that the 
Khivans fostered rebellion among the Kirghiz 
subjects of the Czar and plundered their cara- 
vans In 1717 Peter the Great endeavored to 
conquer Khiva, hut was defeated, and in 1839 
the attempt was renewed by the Czar Nicholas I, 
but with no better success With the advance 
of Russia in Central Asia, and the establishment 
of Russian power in the Transcaspian country, 
a cordon was slowly drawn about Khiva, and 
in 1873 a great effort was made to crush it. 
Three Russian columns advanced on Khiva from 
the Caspian, from Orenburg, and from Tash- 
kent. The second and third, under Generals 
Verekin and Kaufmann, entered the city in May 
and June. The Khan agreed to pay a war 
indemnity of about $11,000,000 (which is grad- 
ually being liquidated by the payment of yearly 
installments), and to cede to Bokhara the 
Khivan possessions on the right bank of the 
Amu Shortly afterward, however, these pos- 
sessions controlling the mouth of the Amu were 
incorporated with Russian territory, and now 
form the Russian District of Amu, Khiva, 
on the left bank, retains its autonomy nomi- 
nally; but with Russia as a heavy creditor and 
established in full control of the surrounding 
country, it is practically a vassal state. In 191() 
Seyid Asfendiar Khan (?1871- ) succeeded 

his father, Seyid Mohamed Rahim Khan, as 
reigning sovereign. 

Bibliography. Khanikov, ‘‘Les documents 
sur le khanat de Khiva,” in Bulletin de la 8o- 
ci4t6 O^ographique (Paris, 1873), with bibli- 
ography; MacGahan, Campaigning on the Om$y 
and the Fall of Khiva (London, 1874) ; Lans- 
dell, Russian Central Asia (ib., 1885); Moser, 
A travers VAsie Central (Paris, 1886) ; Colqu- 
houn, Russia against India (New York, 1900) ; 
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S. Gk>ulichambaro£r, Khiva (Ankhabad, 1913), 
in Russian. 

KHIVA. The capital of the khanate of the 
same name, situated on a canal near the Amu, 
240 miles west-northwest of Bokhara (Map: 
Asia, Central, J 2). It is surrounded by a 
wall and made up mostly of flat-roofed huts. 
On an eminence in the centre of the town is 
situated the citadel, containing the palace of the 
Khan. There are 17 mosques and four Moham- 
medan colleges. The industries are the making 
of carpets, silks, and cottons. Pop. (est.), 6000. 

KHLESL, kla's’l (spelled also Klesel), Mel- 
CHIOB (1662-1630) An Austrian prelate, born 
in Vienna Although Protestant by education, 
he entered the Roman church and rose through 
successive dignities to be Bishop of Vienna 
(1602) and Cardinal (1616). He also became 
Chancellor to the Archduke Matthias, upon 
whose accession to the throne of the Empire 
his power, already formidable, was greatly in- 
creased. He induced him to turn against the 
Emperor Rudolph. When in 1618, however, he 
counseled Ferdinand II and the latter’s ally, 
Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, to desist from 
war with the Bohemians, he was imprisoned at 
Castle Ambras in the Tirol. Summoned to 
Rome (1622) for trial before the Curia, he was 
there accjuitted. Ferdinand later acquiesced in 
the decision of the church, and in 1627 Klilesl 
returned to Austria. His extensive and valuable 
correspondence, edited by Hainmer-Purgstall in 
the form of an autobiographic study, appeared 
at Vienna in 1847-61 (4 vols). Consult 

Kerschbaumer, Karthnal Klesel (Vienna, 1866). 

KHLYSTI, or KHLISTI, klis-tP (Russ., 
lasher ) . A Russian fanatical sect which orig- 
inated about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. One Daniel Philipovitch, a renegade 
soldier, was the founder, and from him the 
sect is sometimes called Danielites Philipovitch 
wandered about the country, declaring that he 
was God and preaching certain commandments. 
He adopted a son, who thenceforth was con- 
sidered Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and a 
young girl was chosen as the virgin mother of 
God. The sect spread and still secretly exists, 
notwithstanding attempts to suppress it. The 
commandments of Philipovitch inculcated moral 
duties, including celibacy and abstinence from 
strong drink. Nevertheless the Khlysti are 
charged with indulging in immoral practices 
and revolting orgies They meet at night in 
secret and become wrought up to a high pitch 
of fanatical excitement It is a part of their 
discipline to weaken the flesh and strengthen 
the spirit, sieeoidinglv they fast often and flog 
one another at iheir meetings. They call one 
another Saviour, Redeemer, Christ, and Mother 
of God, and pray to each other as to gods. 
Many have been sent to Siberia and the Cau- 
casus. Consult Heard, The Russian Church and 
R ussia n Dissent (London, 1887). • 

KH3CELHITSKI, Bogdan. See Chmiel- 
NiCKT, Bogdan. 

KHMELNITSKY, Kmgl-nit'skl, or CHMEL- 
NTTSKI, Nikolai Ivanovitch (1789-1846). 
A Russian writer of comedies in verse, born at 
St. Petersburg. He was first in the military 
service, taking part in the campaign of 1812-13, 
and afterward was Governor of Smolensk in 
1829 and of Archangel in 1837, but retired the 
following year. His earliest literary attempts 
were metrical translations of Moli^re’s Tartuffe 
and UEcole des femmes Simple plots, natural 


characters, and easy-flowing verses characterise 
his plays entitled Vozdushnye zamki (Castles in 
Spain), Russkii Faust (The Russian Faust), 
Govorun (The Prattler), and others. His com- 
edy Tsarkoe Slovo (The Word of the Czar) was 
successful, and he wrote another historical drama 
called Bogdan Chmielmcki. His complete works 
were published at St. Petersburg ( 1849 ) . 

KEMEBS, k’mfirz. The primitive inhabitants 
of Cambodia. They are now to be found chiefly 
in the marshy regions of the south and the 
neighboring parts of Siam and Cochin-China, 
but were probably at an early period spread oyer 
a great portion of southeastern Farther India. 
Their physical affinities have been the subject 
of much discussion, likewise their linguistic rela- 
tionship. Brinton (1890) calls them mixed 
people, descended partly from Mongolian ances- 
try, partly from Dravidian and Aryan con- 
querors”; Keane (1896) speaks of their lan- 
guage as having ‘‘Oceanic ( Malay o-Polynesian ) 
afiinities”, Deniker (1900) thinks that the 
Khmers ‘‘have sprung from the intermixing of 
the Malays and Kuis, with an infusion of Hindu 
blood at least in the higher classes of society ” 
The Khmers seem to be somewhat taller, less 
broad-headed, and darker skinned than the 
Annamese, Siamese, etc. Their eyes are seldom 
typically Mongolian, and their hair is often 
wavy rather than straight. Though a people 
in some respects of quite a primitive type, they 
are undoubtedly the originators of the generally 
maiestic and simple basic principles of the 
architecture seen in the remarkable ruins of 
pyramids, temples, palaces, etc , of Angkor- Vat 
and elsewhere in the Khmer area. The original 
Khmer ideal has, however, been lightened by 
Indian influences, and perhaps other stimuli 
have also contributed to make the change from 
the first conception. Some of these ruins date 
from about the beginning of the Christian era, 
but the most beautiful probably belong to the 
period 700-1400 a d. Some authorities seem 
inclined to attribute too little influence to the 
Khmers in the construction of these wonderful 
monuments, considering them almost entirely 
of foreign origin. It would be better, perhaps, 
to regard some of their peculiarities as due to 
different flowerings of Khmer art at divers 
periods of the national history rather than as 
borrowings from outside. The modern Khmers 
who have behind them these evidences of former 
civilizations are too readily stigmatized by cer- 
tain writers as mere “degenerate descendants” 
of their cultured ancestors, preserving only in 
metal smithing some recollections of their old- 
time glories Probably both the genius of the 
creators of the Khmer ruins and the “degener- 
acy” of their successors have been exaggerated. 

Bibliogprapliy. Besides the general works on 
Cambodia, Cochin-China, Siam, etc., by Aymo- 
nier, Moura, Gamier, Lemire, etc., the following 
more special treatises may be referred to : 
Aymonier, Textes Khmers, etc. (Paris, 1878- 
91 ) ; Fournereau and Porcher, Les rudnes d^ Ang- 
kor (ib., 1890), Fournereau, Le Siam anoien 
(ib., 1896); L^on Barr6, “De Pinfluence frf^n- 
caise au royaume des Khmers, 6tude historique, 
^conomique, et politique du Cambodge, ancien 
et moderne,” in Annates de la Soci6U d^ Emula- 
tion du D^partement du Vosges, vol. Ixxviii (ib., 
1902) ; A. Combanaire, “Etude sur les peuples 
pr^historiques du Cambodge et de la r6^on 
d’Angkor,” in Bulletin de la 8ooi4t4 des Etudes 
indo-chinoises de Saigon, No. Ivii ( Saigon, 
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1909). A Khmer^French Dictionary was pub- 
lished by Aymonier (ib., 1878). See Cambodia; 
Indo-Chinese. 

KHNOPFF, knOpf, Fernand (1858- ). 

A Belgian painter, sculptor, and etcher. He 
was bprn at Grembergen, near Termonde (West 
Flanders), and passed his youth at Bruges. 
After studying law for a time, he devoted him- 
self to painting under Xavier Mellery at the 
Brussels Academy and under Lefebvre in Pans. 
He was strongly influenced by Gustave Moreau, 
Alfred Stevens, and the English Pre-Raphael- 
ites His art is essentially modern, and his 
favorite subjects are mysterious and dreamy 
interpretations of the past or subtly conceived 
allegorical female figures, full of harmonious 
beauty, but lacking in vigor and freshness. His 
portraits also deserve special mention. Among 
his best-known works, many of which are m 
private possession, are “The Crisis (1881); 
“The Temptation of St. Anthony^’ (1883); 
“Memories” (1889), Brussels Museum; “I Lock 
my Door upon Myself” (1891), Munich Pina- 
kothek, “White, Black, and Gold” (1901), Bius- 
sels Museum, “The Idea of Justice” (1905), 
“Isolde” (1906). Consult Dumont- Wilden, Per- 
nand Khnopff (Brussels, 1907) 

KHNUM, K’noom, or CHiKTCTM. An Egyp- 
tian deity, worshiped especially m the vicinity 
of the first cataract of the Nile, where he is 
usually associated with the goddesses Satet and 
Anuket, worshiped in the same district His 
worship, however, was supreme from Thebes to 
Philse His name was connected by the priests 
with a stem (khnm) signifying ‘to form, fash- 
ion,’ and in many Egyptian texts he is styled 
the creator of gods and men He is one of* the 
oldest Egyptian gods and is often depicted 
officiating at the birth of kings, and forming 
the newborn child upon a potter’s wheel In 
fact, “the oldest endowment [says Stemdorffl 
of the kind about which we know anything is 
one dedicated by the primitive King Zoser to 
the patron of the Cataract district of Assuan, 
the god Khnum.” His sacred animal was the 
ram, and he is generally represented in human 
form, with the head and horns of a ram. In 
later times Chnum was regarded as a cosmical 
divinity. Consult: Franz Wiedemann, Religion 
of the Ancient Egyptians (New York, 1897), 
E. A. T. W. Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians 
(London, 1904) , Georg Steindorflf, The Religion 
of the Ancient Egyptians (New York, 1905). 
See Plate of Egyptian Deities. 

KHODAVENDIKYAB, Ko'dA-vfen-dife-kyhr', 
or Bbitsa (Map. Turkey in Asia, A 2) A 
vilayet of Asiatic Turkey, occupying the north- 
west portion of Asia Minor, with an area of 
about 26,000 square miles, comprising portions 
of ancient Phrygia and Bithynia It has a 
fertile soil and some manufactures, and its 
population is estimated at over 1,700,000, of 
whom a little more than 300,000 are Armenians. 
The capital is Brusa (qv.). 

KHODJBND, Kd-jgnt', or KHOJEND. The 
capital of a district of the same name in the 
Territory of Samarkand, Asiatic Russia, on 
the Central Asiatic Railway, about 93 miles 
south of Tashkent (Map: Asia, Central, N 2) 
Gardening, vine growing, and the manufacture 
of coarse porcelain, silk and cotton goods are 
carried on. There is a brisk trade in leather, 
cotton, and raisins. Pop., 1897, 30,109; 1912, 
39,977. Kh'odjend, the ancient Kyropolis, is one 
of the most ancient cities of Central Asia; 


Alexander the Great sojourned here for a time. 
It became Russian in 1806. 

KHOI, Koi. A town in the Province of 
Azerbijan, Persia, situated about 75 miles north- 
west of Tabriz, on the caravan route between 
that city and Erzerum (Map: Persia, A 3). 
It lies in a fertile and well-cultivated region, 
3300 feet above the sea. The old wall incloses 
a city of wide and regular streets shaded by 
trees and intersected by several canals. It has 
several good buildings, including the Governor’s 
residence and mosques The bazars are built 
of brick and well stocked, and the town has a 
large caravanserai Pop. (est.), 25,000, includ- 
ing a number of Armenians. 

KHOIEHOIN^ k’hoi'k’hoin'. See Hottentots. 

^ KHOJEND, K6-jgnt', A city of Asiatic Rus- 
sia. See Khodjend. 

KHOKAND, Kd-kSnt'. A territory of Tur- 
kestan. See Fekoiiana 

KHOKAND. The capital of a district in the 
Territory of Ferghana, Asiatic Russia, and 
former capital of the Khanate of Khokand 
(Map: Asia, J 4). It is situated on a small 
stream about 8 miles south of the ^r Darya, 
on the Central Asiatic Railway. It is sur- ^ 
rounded by thick walls and is for the most 
part built in tlie Oriental fashion. The Euro- 
pean portion is more regularly laid out. Kho- 
kand IS the seat of a considerable transit trade 
in Russian manufactures, especially in cotton 
goods, and representatives of the great Russian 
dry-goods Jiouses come each year to attend the 
fair in the middle of August Pop., 1897, 

81,354, 1912, 113,764 

KHOLM, K51m (Pol. Chelm) Tlie capital 
of a district of the same name in tlie Govern- 
ment of Lublin, Russian Poland, about 45 miles 
east of Lublin It has a fine cathedral, an old 
castle, a theological and a teachers’ seminary, 
and a railway school, and is a gram and cattle 
market Pop., 1897, 19,230, 1912, 27,251. 

KHOLHOGOKY, Korm6-g6'r6. The capital 
of a district of the same name m the Govern- 
ment of Archangel, European Russia, situated 
47 miles southeast of Archangel, on an island 
of the northern Dvina (Map: Russia, F 2). It 
was of some comiriereial importance in the 
palmy days of the White Sea trade, but is now 
in a state of decline Peter tlie Great, on his 
return from his travels, brought to Kholmogory 
several specimens of the Dutch breed of cattle, 
by means of which the natives so improved 
their own that the Kholmogory breed is now 
considered one of the best in Russia and is well 
kqown abroad From 1743 to 1746 it was the 
home of the former Regent, Princess Anna 
Leopoldowna, who was held here as a prisoner 
The “father of Russian literature,” Lomonossoff, 
was born m the little village Denisovka, in the 
vicinity of the town. Pop., 1912, 1053. 

KHOMYAKOV, Ko’myk-kftP, Aleksey Ste- 
PANOviTCii (1804-60). A Russian poet and 
publicist, born in Moscow, After serving in the 
Turkish campaign of 1828-29 he retired to 
devote himself to literature. In 1832 appeared 
his tragedy in verse, Yermak, followed by an- 
other, Pseudo-Demetrius (1833) ; they are in- 
ferior to his lyric Poems, which were published 
in 1844. Strongly imaginative, felicitous in 
diction, he is “drunk with patriotism.” To him 
Russia is the ideal country of the world. In 
his historical, philosophical, and theological 
works be endeavored to prove that “the rotten 
West” ( Romano-Germanic world) bad come to 
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yield Its place in history to the Panslavic world, 
with Eussia in the lead. These Panslavic 
(“Slavophile”) ideas were embodied in A Mes- 
m$ie from Moscow to the Bermans (Leipzig, 
1800). He wrote in Russian, French, German, 
and English. His collected works appeared in 
Moscow (1861) in four volumes. 

KHONBS, k’hdndz, or Kus. A Hravidian 
people who inhabit part of Orissa and the ad- 
jacent regions of Bengal and number more than 
half a million, but have never reached civiliza- 
tion like the Tamils, Telugus, Kanarese, Malay- 
alim, etc. Physically the Khonds are below the 
average in stature, somewhat darker than their 
neighbors, comparatively well built and well 
muscled, and have always been in more or less 
demand as soldiers They are credited with 
great hospitality, sense of honor, morality above 
the average, etc. They were formerly noted 
for their sacrifices of human beings to the earth 
deity, and their capture marriage, of which now 
only the shadow remains. Among them all the 
great religions of India, besides missionary 
Christianity, have obtained a hold, while the 
older heathenism is still a force to be reckoned 
with. They are a very interesting type of the 
primitive, as contrasted with the civilized, 
Dravidian. Captain Campbell, who learned to 
know them well during a long residence in their 
country, has, in his A Personal Narrative of Thir- 
teen Years^ Service among the Wild Tribes of 
Khondistan (London, 1864), given a good ac- 
count of this people For information of an 
aiithro])oloffical and ethnological sort, consult 
also: Lewin, Wild Races of Southeastern India 
(London, 1870) ; Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology 
of Bengal (Calcutta, 1872) ; Rowney, The Wild 
Tribes of India (London, 1882) ; Reclus, Primi- 
tive Folk (New York, 1891). 

KHONS, kOnz, or KHONSTT. See Chons. 

XHOPA, K^pa, A seaport in Asiatic Tur- 
key, in the Vilayet of Trebizond, and about 90 
miles northeast of the city of Trebizond. In 
the European War, which began in 1914, Rus- 
sian warships bombarded the port and destroyed 
the port barracks and the ammunition depot 
and set the town on fire. The Turks were pre- 
paring for an offensive movement from Khopa. 
See Wab in Eubope. 

XHOEASAN, K5'r&-sdn^ ( the land of the 
sun). A northeastern province of Persia, bor- 
dering on the Russian Transcaspian Territory 
on the northeast and Afghanistan on the east 
(Map: Asia, Central, F, G, H, 5) Area, esti- 
mated at 150,000 square miles. A large portion 
of it consists of the deserts of Lut in the south 
and Kavir in the west, interspersed with numer- 
ous oases. The agricultural land is situated 
chiefly in the northern part. The climate is, on 
the whole, temperate and healthful, but the 
scarcity of water makes agriculture impossible 
without artificial irrigation. Grain, cereals, 
cotton, tobacco, opium, and southern fruits are 
cultivated to some extent, and cattle are raised. 
In the cities the manufacturing of silk and 
woolen materials, cotton goods and Persian- 
lamb giirinonts, carpets, shawls, and arms is 
pursueSi. Pop. (est.), 1,000,000, consisting of 
numerous nomadic tribes of Turkish, Kurdish, 
and Afghan descent, whose chief occupation is 
grazing. The trade has hitherto been carried 
chiefly by tlie road which leads from Meshed, the 
capital of the province, to the Caspian Sea, by 
way of Astrabad. In ancient times Khorasan 
consisted of the districts of Farthia, Margiana, 


and Aria, forming parts of the Persian (latw 
of the Parthian) Empire. Up to the s^eenth 
century the name covered also the Territory of 
Herat, now belonginir io Afghanistan. Khorasan 
has been scAiTal Tiii'e- separated from the Per- 
sian Empire, but was finally reunited to it at 
the commencement of the sixteenth century by 
Ismail Soft, the first Suffavean Shah of Persia. 
Consult* Macgregor, Journey through Khorassan 
(London, 1879) ; Radde, “Wisaenschaftlichd 
Ergebnisse,” in Petermanns Mitteilungen^ vol. 
cxxvi (Gotha, 1898) , Tate, Khurasan and 
Sistan (London, 1900) 

KHORSABAD, KCr'sa-bfid'. A mound and 
village in the territory of ancient Assyria, about 
five hours northeast of the modern Mosul. The 
town whose ruins constituted the mound was in 
reality a suburb of Nineveh. Excavations at 
Khorsabad were begun in 1843 by Paul Botta 
(qv.), after three months’ work at Kuyunjik 
( see Nineveh ) , with results which he considered 
unsatisfactory. At the new location he imme- 
diately brought to light important remains, his 
success marking the Ix'iririninir of discoveries in 
Assyria Supported b\ th(‘ 1* r^'iich government, 
Botta continued his work through 1844 and un- 
covered portions of a large palace. In 1851-55 
Victor Place, also at the expense of the French 
iroveinirieni. completed the examination of this 
palace, discovered that it had formed part of a 
fortified town, and determined the position and 
extent of the town walls. Records which were 
found showed that the palace had been built by 
Sargon II (722-706 bc.), after whom the town 
was named Diir-Sharrukin (Sargon’s fortress). 
The town was nearly square, about a mile on 
eacli side, the angles of the walls being directed 
towards the four points of the compass Eight 
gates were discovered, three of them very elab- 
orate, flanked by winged bulls and other sculp- 
tures, while the arches were decorated with 
blue and white enameled tiles representing 
various figures of excellent design and execu- 
tion. Tlie palace stood on a terrace 45, feet high, 
at the northwest side of the town, a considerable 
portion of it extending without the wall (For 
full description of the palace and for a plate, 
see Assyrian Art ) Most of the sculptures and 
other works of art from Khorsabad are now m 
the Louvre, although unfortunately many of the 
antiquities discovered by Place were lost while 
being transported down the Tigris. Consult: 
Botta and Flandin, Monument de Ninwe (5 vols., 
Paris, 1849-50) ; Joachim M^nant, Inscriptions 
des revere de plaques du palais de Khorsabad 
traduites sur le texte assyrien (ib., 1865) ; 
Place and Thomas, Ninive et V Assyria (3 vols., 
lb., 1866-69) , and the works mentioned under 
Nineveh (q.v.). 

XHOSRU, K6s-r6^ (Av. Husravah, having 
good renown). 1. The name of a legendary 
King of Persia, known as Kai Khosru. (See 
Kaianian.) 2 The name of the Sassanian 
King of Persia commonly called Khosru I, or, 
more accurately, Khusrau. Sumamed Anu- 
shirvan (the noble soul), and known to Byzan- 
tine history as Chosroes I, he was the third son 
of Kobad, or Kavadh, King of Persia, and was 
the greatest monarch of the Sassanian dynasty. 
In 631 A.D. Khosru mounted the throne, accord- 
ing to the terms of his father’s will. The young 
King is said to have put to death his elder 
browier, who had been excluded fropa the suc- 
cession and had therefore conspired against 
him. In 640 Khosru reopened the standing 
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feud between the Persians and the Byzantines, 
and hostilities continued for 20 years. Although 
the Persians reaped an abundant liarvest of 
glory, the other results were unimportant. On 
the accession of Justin II the Persian ambassa- 
dors were ignominiously treated, and the Greeks 
took possession of Armenia Khosru, justly 
ijidignaiit again declared war in 570 and took 
J)n»a, t'a- eastern bulwark of the Greek Empire, 
but was terribly defeated at Melitene (577) 
by Justinian, grandnephew of the Emperor of 
that name. The victorious Greek was in his 
turn totally routed in Armenia. Khosru did 
not live to see the (md of the contest, as he 
died in 679 His government, though despotic 
and occasionally oppressive, was maiked by a 
firmness and energy rarely seen among Orien- 
tals. Early in his reign he divided the country 
into the tour provinces of Assyria, Media, 
Persia, and Bactriana, administering tlie gov- 
ernment of each by a viceroy. Agriculture, 
commerce, and science were encouraged, ravaged 
provinces were repeojiled from his conquers, 
and wasted cities rebuilt. His memory was long 
cherished by the Persians, and many a story of 
the stern justice of Khosru is still current 
among them. During his reign Persia stretched 
from the Red Sea to the Indus and from the 
Arabian Sea far into Central Asia. Consult, m 
addition to the histories of the period, such as 
Rawlinson, Eduard Meyer, and others, Justi, m 
Grvndriss dcr %ram8ch€w Philologtey vol. li 
(Strasfeburg, 1896-1904) 

KHOSRU II. King of Persia from 590 to 
628 Surnained Pakvez (the Victorious). He 
was tlie giaiidson of Khosru I. He overthrew 
in 500, with tlie help of the Byzantine Emperor 
Maurice, the Armenian rebel Bahrain Ciiubin, 
who had usurped the throne of the young 
prince’s father, Ormazd IV. In gratitude he 
surrendered Dara, Nisibis, and a great part of 
Armenia to the Greeks, and jireserved peace with 
them till the minder of his benefactor by Phocas 
in 602 Kliosru invaded Mesopotamia in 604, 
took Dara, and for 17 years inflicted upon the 
Byzantines a series of disasters the like of 
which they had never before experienced. Syria 
was conquered in 611, Palestine in 614, Egypt 
and Asia Minor in 616, and the last bulwark 
of the capital, Chalcedon, fell soon after. At 
this crisis the fortune of war changed sides 
(See Hebacjjus ) Khosru was driven to the 
very gates of Ctesiphon. He was deposed, and 
murdered by his eldest son, Sheroe, or Sirods, 
Feb. 28, 628. Consult Justi, in Grundri^a der 
iramschen PlnlologiCf vol. ii (Strassburg, 1896- 
1904). 

KHOTAN, K5-tan', or Ilchi. A city in the 
southern part of East Turkestan, China, situ- 
ated on the Khotan-Darya, in a fertile oasis on 
the edge of the great desert of the Tarim Basin, 
at an elevation of 4600 feet, and on one of the 
most important trade routes of Central Asia 
(Map: Asia, J 5). It is an ill-built but exten- 
sive place, fortified with Oriental ramparts; 
it has an important silk industry and exports 
gold and musk. Khotan is famous for its silk 
carpets. The silk is mixed with wool and gold 
threaj, and patterns are handed down from 
^ther to son. It was formerly the capital of a 
khanate of the same name. The population is 
estimated at 30,000 to 40,000, mostly Uzbek 
Tatars. The country around Khotan was once 
full of fiourishing cities, now buried in the 
desert sands. Explorations have been made in 


the Khotan District by Sven Hedin in 1896 and 
1900 and M. A Stein in 1900-01. Consult: 
M. A. Stein, Sand-Buned Ruins of Khotan (Lon- 
don, 1903) ; id.. Ruins of Desert Cathay (2 vols., 
ib., 1912). 

KHOTIN, KO'ty^n, or CHOTIN. The capital 
of the district of the same name in the Govern- 
ment of Bessarabia, Russia, situated on the 
right bank of the Dniester, a few miles from 
the Austro-Hungarian frontier (Map: Russia, 
C 6 ) . It is of little commercial importance. 
The inhabitants are engaged chiefly m agricul- 
ture. Pop., 1912, 19,561. Here John Sobieski 
defeated the Turks in 1673. 

KHUBILAI KHAN. See Kublai Khan. 

KHUEN-BELASI-HEDfiBVABY, Karolt 
(Ohari.es), Count (1849-1914). A Hungarian 
statesman, born at Freiwaldau in Upper Silesia 
He entered the Hungarian House of Deputies in 
1875 as a Liberal. In 1882 he became Ober- 
gespan, or Count, of Raab (Gyor) and in the 
next yt‘ar was made Governor of Croatia, where 
his 20-year rule was marked by some minor 
reforms and by a steadily growing hostility to 
him In 1903, upon the resignation of Szell, 
the crown, in spite of Hedervfiry’s unpopularity, 
made him Premier of Hungary (June 26). The 
powerful Opposition did not keep its pledges 
made to him when he formed his cabinet, and 
the army question forced his resignation (No- 
vember 3) From March, 1904, to June, 1906, 
he was a Minister in Tisza’s cabinet. Becoming 
Hungarian Minister President again on Jan 17, 
1910, he prorogued the House for eight weeks 
when it voted no confidence (January 24) and 
dissolved it on March 22 The newly elected 
Parliament had an administration majority, 
but the Independent minority blocked all busi- 
ness, and When the throne objected to his com- 
promise over the army question Hed^rvfiry of- 
fered his resignation, on March 6, 1912, but kept 
the post of First Minister when Francis Joseph 
threatened to abdicate. On April 17, 1912, he 
finally had to resign 

KHUFU, K7w'f55. The Egyptian form of the 
name Cheops (qv.), the second King of the 
fourth Egyptian dynasty. 

KHUBJA, KTJUr'jA A town in the District 
of Bulandshahr, United Provinces, India, near 
the East Indian Railway (Map: India, C 3). 
It lies 50 miles south -southeast of Delhi. It is 
one of the centres of India’s cotton trade and 
exports grain, indigo, sugar, and ghi. Pop., 
1001, 29,277: 1911, 27,387. 

KHUZISTAN, K5oVA-8tdn', or ARABI- 
STAN. A western province of Persia, bounded 
by the provinces of Lunstan and Ispahan on 
the north, Farsistan on the east, the Persian 
Gulf on the south, and Asiatic Turkey on the 
west (Map: Persia, F, G, 6). Area, estimated 
at 39,000 square miles. The western part is 
low and swampy in the winter. The eastern is 
hilly and has a more healthful climate. The 
chief rivers are the Karun and the Kerkhah. 
The province is very sparsely settled and has 
declined greatly in trade since the famine of 
1873. Pop (est.), 200,000, largely Arabs. In 
the elevated portions of the cast are raised rice, 
wheat, barley, maize, cotton, fruit, and indigo 
Carpets, cotton, woolen, and silk goods are 
manufactured. The climate is hot and un- 
healthful. The chief cities are Dizful, Shuster, 
and Mohammerah. 

KHVAXYNSK^ Kv^-llnsk^. The capital of 
a district of the same name in the Government 
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of Saratov, Russia, situated on the right bank 
of the Volga, 140 miles northeast of the city 
of Saratov (Map: Russia, G 4). Gardening, 
distilling, and trading in grain are the prin- 
cipal occupations Pop., 1897, 15,465; 1912, 
20,100, including 5000 Raskolniks and other 
Dissenters, in whose hands the trade of the 
town is concentrated. 

KHVOSHTOHINSKAYA, KvCsh'chin-sk^-ya, 
Nadezhda Dmitrievna (1825-89) A prom- 
inent Russian author, born at Ryazan in the 
Province of Ryazan. A very precocious child, 
she was sent to Moscow to study art and litera- 
ture. In 1847 SIX of her poems appeared in 
the Literary Gazette, and with these she made 
her d6but as a writer. Her first serious piece 
of work, the novel Anna Mikhailovna, appeared 
three years later. In 1852 her Country Teacher, 
another novel, proved equally successful. She 
wrote under the pseudonym of V. Krestovsky 
and sometimes under that of Poriechnikov, most 
of her work first appearing in Annals of the 
Fatheiland, a monthly magazine. Her keen 
observation and realistic manner found great 
favor with the Russian public, in particular in 
her studies of provincial life, of which the most 
important is The Great Bear (1871). Among 
her other publications are In Trust of Better 
Things (1861) and From the Immediate Past 
( 1868 ) . Several volumes of her work have been 
translated into German and Italian Her col- 
lected works appeared at St Petersburg (1883; 
in 5 vols , 1 892 ) . A most recent study of this 
important novelist in Russian will be found 
in Koltonovska.Vfi, Femimne Silhouettes (St. 
Petersburg, 1912) 

KHYBER, Ki'ber, or KHAIBAB, BASS. 

A narrow defile in the Khyber Mountains, north- 
west India, connecting Punjab with Afghanistan 
(Map: Afglianinlan. 0 5), between Peshawar 
and Kabul It i** 33 miles long and in some 
parts is merely a ravine from 50 to 450 feet 
wide, between i iiij mountains and 

almost perpendicular chits of shale and lime- 
stone rising from 1400 to over 3000 feet high. 
It forms the bed of a mountain stream which 
is subject to occasional and sudden floods and 
to periods during which the water disappears 
altogether. Impressive in its desolation, wild- 
ness, and grandeur, it is the only pass in the 
region lliiough w'-i h artillery can be trans- 
ported. It- importance dates from 

the days of Alexander the Great. The ruins 
of native forts crown commanding points, 
and during tlie Afghan wars of 1839-42 and 
1878-80 the passage of the British troops was 
obstinately opposed. Since the latter period 
the pass has been under the control of the Anglo- 
Indian government, which maintains several 
fortified posts garrisoned by the Khaibar Rifles, 
a corps of native Afridis The pass is open to 
traffic on Tuesdays and Fridays only. 

KHYENS, Ky6nz See Chins 

KIABOUOCA, KIABOOCA, KYABXTCA, 
kI'd,-biH5k'k&, or Amboyna Wood. A beautifully 
mottled wood which reaches the market in small 
pieces, curled knots or excrescences formed on 
the stem of the producing tree. The mottling is 
yellowish red, of different tints mixed with 
darker shades. It was much used for snuff- 
tioxes and other kinds of ornamental cabinet- 
«rork. The exact botanical origin of this 
tiandsome wood is in question. It is probably 
produced by a number of allied species and is 
chiefly exported from New Guinea and Moluc- 


cas. A number of species supposed to furnish 
this wood, as Pterospermum acerifolium, Ptero- 
spermum rubiginosum, and Pterospermum sub- 
erifolium, occur abundantly in India, where 
their timber is considered very valuable. 

KIAXHTA, kS-RK^t&. A trading station in 
the Territory of Transbaikalia, Siberia, situated 
close to the Chinese commercial settlement of 
Maimatchin, and nearly 3 miles north of the 
fortress of Troitskozavsk, of which it forms a 
part (Map: Asia, M3). It is surrounded by a 
wooden wall and has a fine cathedral and an 
extensive bazar. The commercial importance 
of Kiakhta is still considerable, although it has 
greatly declined since the Treaty of Peking in 
1860, prior to which it was the chief centre of 
the trade between Russia and China. The trade 
consists almost entirely in the export of tea, 
and there is a brisk trade in other Chinese 
produce. Money was first used in the trade of 
Kiakhta in 1855. Pop , 23,400, including the 
adiacent towns of l>oitskozavsk and list- 
Kiakhta 

KIA-K»ING, kytt'k'^ng', or CHIA-CH^ING, 
chyfi'ch’^ng' (high felicity). The fifth Emperor 
of the Ta Tsing (great pure), the Manchu 
dynasty of China. He was the fifteenth son of 
K’ien-lung (qv.) and succeeded him in 1796. 
National decay set in with his accession to the 
throne. He proved dissolute and worthless, 
and family feuds, plots, insurrections, and 
piracy taxed the resources of the country. He 
persecuted the Romish missionaries and expelled 
many of them. Secret societies became very 
active in his reign, especially the White Lily; 
also the Triad Society, whose sole aim was the 
overtlirow of the Manchus. In 1816 a British 
embassy under Lord Amherst arrived, but 
failed to accomplish anything. Kia-k*ing died 
in 1820, after a reign of 25 years, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Tao-kuang, then already 40 
years of age. Consult: Giles, China and the 
Manchus (Cambridge, 1912). 

KIAMIL (kyft'm^P) BASHA (1826-1913). 
A Turkish statesman, born in the island of 
Cyprus. He studied in the military academy at 
(Jairo, accompanied an Egyptian prince on a 
European tour, and served as interpreter at the 
Viceroy^s palace After the death of Khedive 
Mehemet Ali (1849), Kiamil Pasha went to 
Constantinople, where he entered government 
service and rose rapidly. After becoming Grand 
Vizier in 1885, he endeavored to treat non-Mos- 
lem subjects with fairness and to pacify the 
Great Powers; but in 1891 Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
startled by Kiamil Pasha’s programme of re- 
forms, dismissed him m disgrace. A second 
time Grand Vizier in 1898, his recommendation 
of repression and punishment of the outrages 
inflicted upon Armenians resulted in a short 
time in his being sent away, as Governor, to 
Aleppo Thence he was transferred to a like 
post* at Smyrna After the revolution of 1908 
he again held his former high oflice until he 
failed to gain the support of the reform com- 
mittee, and in 1912, just before the Balkan 
War, he became Grand Vizier for the fourth 
time. On Jan. 23, 1913, he was again, and this 
time effectually, overthrown by the coup d’etat 
of Talaat Bey and Enver Bey. He was allowed 
to retire to Cyprus, where he died. 

KIANG, ki-ang'. The Asiatic wild ass, better 
designated tarpan. Its local varieties have also 
received separate names, as gorkhar, etc. See 
Ass, and Plate of EquiDiE. 
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KIANGAITBS, ks-^ng'^n, or QXTIANGA- 
NES. See Ifugao 

KlANOSl, kyang'sB'. An inland province 
of China, bounded on the east by Chekiang and 
Fukien, on the south by Kwangtung, on the 
west by Hunan, on the north by Hupeh, and on 
the northeast by Anhui (Map: China, L 6). 
It is made up entirely of ranges of moderately 
hi^h mountains and hills of no great length, 
veined by numerous watercourses and small 
stretches of open country. On its outer border, 
east, south, and west, the ridges are longer 
and higher and form a sort of horseshoe- 
shaped environment, the Poyang Lake filling 
the opening on the north. In this frame of 
mountains most of the numerous rivers of the 
province have their origin, and from this they 
drain either directly into the lake or join the 
Kan-kiang, the principal stream of which rises 
in the Meiling Mountains in the south and after 
a course of over 300 miles flows into the Yang- 
tse through tlie lake This forms the great 
water highway from north to south, a single 
day’s portage over the Meilmg bringing the trav- 
eler to the North River of Canton, which leads 
to that city and the China Sea. The province 
is rich in minerals. Coal is found not far from 
the lake, and about 30 miles south of the city 
of Kwangsin, in what are called the Interdicted 
Hills, are valuable copper and iron mines Un- 
der Imperial China these mines were closed as 
far back as the fifte<»nth century. Kaolin and 
other materials needed for pottery and porcelain 
making are abundant and support the famous 
chinaware industry of this province (See 
Kingtehchen ) The chief products of the nrov- 
ince are tea, tobacco, grass cloth, hemp, ciiina- 
ware, and paper. There is one treaty port, 
Kiukiang (qv.). Principal imports are cotton 
yarn, kerosene, and sugar , principal exports, 
tea, porcelain, cotton, hemp, paper, and tobacco. 
Kiangsi has played an important part in litera- 
ture. The capital is Nanchang Area, 69,498 
square miles; pop. (Chinese Michengpu census), 
1910, 16,256,000. 

KIANGSTJ^ kyftng'soo'. A maritime province 
of China, lying along the Yellow Sea, with 
Shantung on the north, Chekiang on the south, 
and Anhui on the west (Map: China, L 5). It 
is a great alluvial plain, broken only by isolated 
hills, and is well watered, being intersected by 
numerous waterways and the largest chain of 
lakes in China. The Yang-tse traverses its 
southern part, cutting it in two, and until 1853, 
when it suddenly changed its course to the 
northeast, the Yellow River intersected its 
northern part. The Grand Canal, which is a 
series of canalized rivers and lakes, runs through 
its entire length from Shantung to Chekiang, 
and is important for irrigation purposes and for 
local transportation The southern section is 
watered by the Hwang-pu, which teems with 
Shanghai’s commerce. The soil is very fertile, 
and produces grain of all kinds, cotton, tea, and 
silk. Rice is grown extensively. The silk pro- 
duced in Kiangsu is the finest in the world, and 
the rice of the best quality in China The salt 
industry is also important. The old bed of the 
Yellow River has been resurveyed and taxed, 
and is now under cultivation and produces im- 
mense crops. 

There are four treaty ports: Nanking, Shang- 
hai, Chinkiang, Soochow. Nanking is the capi- 
tal of the province. Under the Manchu rule, a 
Governor-General (or “Viceroy”) administered 


the provinces of Kiangsu, Kiangsi, and Anhui. 
Nanking (q.v. ), ofFicially called Kiangning 
(“River Rest”), was the capital of China at 
different periods and as late as 1402. Chinkiang 
was opened in 1861 and has a considerable trade, 
a total in 1912 of Hk. Tls. 21,656,604. Shanghai 
(q.v.), on the Hwang-pu, is the most important 
of the treaty ports of China Soochow (or 
Suchow, q.v.) was opened in 1896, and is famed 
for its wealth. Yangchow, situated on the 
Grand Canal, 15 miles from the Yang-tse, has an 
immense salt trade The entire province was 
devastated by the Taiping rebellion, marks of 
which can still be seen. Area, 38,600 square 
miles- population estimated by census of 1910 
at 15,380,000 

KIAOCHOW, kya'd-chou', or KIAOCHAU. 

A walled city on the south coast of the penin- 
sula of Rliantung, China, near the head of a 
large bay of the same name, and since 1898 the 
centre of a German protectorate of about 193 
square miles (Map- China, M 4). Pop., in- 
cluding Kiaochnw, which lies outside the Ger- 
man zone, about 168,000. In the city of Tsing- 
tau is a population of 34,000, and in the 
wliole German zone about 60,000, with 5000 
foreigners, mainly German military The Chi- 
nese city of Kiaochow was formerly a very 
important centre of trade, but, owing to the 
silting up of the bay and the opening of Chef 00 
on the north coast of the province, business has 
fallen off. The city is not large, but the suburbs 
are extensive The port of Kiaochow was 
Taputu, 13 miles from the sea and about 6 miles 
from the city, on a small creek which at ebb 
tide became dry. The surrounding country 
(with the exception of Laoshan) ’is flat. The 
Bay of Kiaocliow measures about 16 miles each 
way, and receives five small streams which carry 
into the bay much sediment during the rainy 
season, in July and August. The entrance to 
the bay is only 1% miles wide On the east 
side is the low promontory called Laoaiian, with 
rocky shores, and 2 miles from the point of 
this peninsula lies the town of Tsingtau, “green 
island,” so named from a small grassy island 
close by On tlie western side of the bay is 
another promontory, with commanding hills 
about 600 feet high. Tlie east shore has a fine 
sandy beach, but the western side is rocky and 
dangerous to some extent. 

The city of Tsingtau has one of the finest 
harbors on the Chinese coast. It was the seat 
of the German commercial activities in the Far 
East and the capital of the German zone. In 
1897 it was a poor fishing village, but when 
taken over by the Germans was soon changed 
into a beautiful, thriving city. They bought 
the village outright, and installed fine wide 
streets with German names, electric lighting, 
telephone service, and other conveniences, in- 
cluding two German banks, the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, the Russo- Asiatic 
Bank, and several good hotels. Industrial con- 
cerns include a brewery, a tannery, a soap fac- 
tory, two eggs-products companies, and three 
brickkilns. In 1911 there were 18,000,000 bricks 
used in construction, and, in 1912, 393 building 
permits were issued A new and expensive 
water supply was completed. Tsingtau has a 
splendid bathing beach and is the favorite sum- 
mer resort for the Shanghai foreign colony. 
The maximum temperature is about 90® F. and 
the minimum 12®. Active efforts have been 
made at afforestation. 
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By an expenditure of over $7,000,000 the Ger- 
mans constructed an outer and an inner harbor 
Considerable dredging was necessary to make 
the port a naval base. There arc two anchor- 
ages and three moles, connecting with the rail- 
way, also an outer breakwater and extensive 
granite piers. A steel floating drydock, capable 
of accommodating the largest battleship, em- 
ploys 36 iEuropeans and an average of 1300 
Chinese workmen. In 1012 the gross value of 
the trade amounted to $40,657,759, an increase 
of $6,846,893 over 1911. Direct trade with 
foreign countries amounted to $18,700,000, as 
against $15,120,000 in 1911. Exports of native 
produce equaled $17,909,539. Main foreign 
commerce, 1912: 



Imports from 

Exports to 

United States 

SI, 332, 114 

$34,375 

Germany 

2,047,497 

1,880,221 

Japan 

4,862,069 

6.56,774 

Great Britain 

268,915 

351,553 


Imports are chiefly cotton manufactures, oil 
from the United States, Russia, and Sumatra, 
timber, railway material, matches, and tobacco. 
Exports consist mainly of bean cake, coal, eggs 
(a large quantity to the United States), nuts, 
silk, straw braid (of which the Germans have 
the monopoly for north China), and cotton. 
In 1912 there were 786 !i»- (‘iilciini' T-ingtau, 

with a net tonnage of I iu‘* !,")» ii« iiiian ships 
numbered 266, with 516,066 net tonnage, British 
209, with 448,093, and Japanese 176, with 144,- 
478 net tonnage Because of the commercial 
importance of Tsingtau and its efficient govern- 
ment, many wealthy merchants and officials 
have taken up their residence in the city. 

The administration prior to the War in Eu- 
rope was under a naval officer with the title of 
Governor, assisted by a council composed of 
heads of departments, and three elected mem- 
bers. Tsingteu was declared a free port in 1898. 
In 1906 the Chinese Maritime Customs was 
established there, under an agreement that 20 
per cent of the customs revenues were to be 
turned over to the German administration. 
There were no barrier dues (likin), and pas- 
sengers and goods were allowed to pass freely 
between the German zone and the interior, with- 
out any customs regulations or restrictions. 

The railway runs from Tsingtau, where it has 
fine terminal stations, through Shantung Prov- 
ince to Tsinan. By tapping the lower valley of 
the Hoang-ho River the road greatly increased 
the possibilities of German trade with interior 
China. Ten to 20 miles south of Weihien are 
the Shantung coal mines, in which Germany 
received preferential rights by treaty. In 1912 
tbe two leading mining companies produced 
573,676 tons of coal. In the same year the rail- 
road showed a 17 per cent increase in returns 
and a 36 per cent increase in passengers. 

For defense, Tsingtau was considered superior 
to Port Arthur. The hills which dominate the 
city in the rear are from 200 to 1000 feet high, 
while those commanding the harbor are 600 feet 
in height. At strategic points were a dozen 
modern reenforced concrete and sandstone forts, 
mounted with the heaviest type of Krupp guns, 
of 14 and 16 inches' calibre, with a range of 
10 to 12 miles. These forts are of an inter- 
locking character, each one commanded by at 
least two others. They completely dominated 
every approach to the city by land or sea. Be- 


cause of its excellent defensive advantages, 
Tsingtau ranked as one of the strongest fortified 
places in the ^world. It was also the naval base 
for the German Far Eastern squadron. 

On Nov. 14, 1897, Kiaochow was seized by a 
German squadron as retaliation for the murder 
of two German priests. In the iicirotiH lions 
which followed, Germany received an iiidcmiMtv, 
a lease of the city of Tsingtau and Kiaochow 
Bay for 99 years (the lease running 100 li 
inland, comprising about 117 sc[uare miles), and 
in addition, valuable railway rights and prefer- 
ential treatment in the mines of Shantung. 
German influence became paramount in the en- 
tire province. The main purpose of Germany in 
securing Tsingtau was to establish a strong 
naval base in Chinese waters, also to have a 
centre for the spread of German commerce and 
influence in the Far East. Because of the 
thoroughness of the German commercial meth- 
ods, together with the fact that millions of 
marks were spent in rebuilding Tsingtau and 
establishing an efficient government, the expec- 
tations ot Germany were amply realized. In 
the European War, which began in 1914, Japan 
compelled Germany to evacuate the protectorate 
after an investment by land and sea The Ger- 
mans made an heroic resistance The bombard- 
ment of the port of Tsingtau lasted almost four 
months, and it was not until all the fortifications 
were entirely destroyed that the garrison sur- 
rendered. 8ee Tsingtau, War in Europe^ 

KIBBELOFHANE. See Ilmen ite 

KIBLAH, ke'bia (Ar Kihlahy the direction 
to which one turns) The direction of the 
Kaaba ( q v ) , in Mecca, towards which Moham- 
medans face when in prayer It is indicated in 
a mosque by a niche in the wall called the 
mthrah. At the outset of his career Mohammed 
is said to have turned towards the Kaaba when 
praying, though this is contrary to Sura ii, 110: 
“The east and the west is God’s; therefore 
whichever way ye turn is the face of God." 
After his flight to Medina tlie Prophet changed 
the direction of prayer towards Jerusalem in 
the hope of attracting the Jews On Jan. 16, 
624, ‘ / : Lf 'be futility of this hope, he 

chang- . {' .ki i"' back again to the Kaaba, 
justifying this momentous change by a special 
revelation (Sura li, 136-146). Consult: 
Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre dea Moham- 
med, vol. iii (Berlin, 1869); Grimme, Mo- 
hammed (Mu'nchen, 1004) ; Becker, “Islam," in 
Die Religion in Qeachiohte und Oegenwart 
ri ubinuieii, 1912). 

KIBO. See Kilimanjaro. 

KICHAI, kg'chl. A small tribe of Gaddoan 
stock ( q V. ) , formerly residing on Sabine and 
Trinity rivers, eastern Texas, in alliance Avitb 
the Caddo, but since 1860 more closely united 
with the Wichita (q.v.), with whom they are 
now living on their reservation in Oklahoma. 
In lioii-t luiihlitig and general custom they re- 
sem!'h I'le U ii They now number 10 souls. 

KICH£, k^-chft'. See Quiche. 

KICK^AFOO. A former important Algon- 
quian tribe, residing, when first known to the 
French, in central Wisconsin On the destruc- 
tion of the Illinois Confederacy by the north- 
ern tribes subsequent to 1766 the Kickapoo 
moved down and established themselves in the 
middle Wabash r^ion of Illinois and Indiana. 
Like the other tribes of the Ohio valley, they 
sided with the English against the Americans, 
both in the Revolution and the War of 18111. 
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Soon after the close of the latter war they made 
treaties which resulted in their removal first to 
Missouri and afterward to Kansas. About the 
year 1852 a large band, with some Potawatami, 
left the main body and went south to Texas and 
thence into Mexico, where they became known as 
Mexican Kickapoo, bein^ joined later by others 
of their tribe. The Mexican band proved so con- 
stant a source of annoyance to the border settle- 
ments that efforts were made by the government 
to secure their return, and were so far success- 
ful that in 1873 about half were brought back 
and settled in the present Oklahoma. Most of 
the others still remain in northern Chihuahua 
and Tamaulipas, particularly in the Santa Rosa 
Mountains. From an estimated population of 
about 3000 in 1769 and 2200 in 1825 they have 
gone down to perhaps 900, of which 348 are in 
Kansas (Brown County) and Oklahoma and the 
remainder in Mexico Those m Mexico are said 
to be increasing, while those who were returned 
to Oklahoma have decreased. Consult F. W. 
Hodge, Handbook of American Indiana North 
of Mexico (Washington, 1907). 

KICKHAM, Idk'am, Charles Joseph (1820- 
82). An Irish novelist of Irish life, and, aftcH 
Carleton, Griffin, and the Banims, perhaps the 
best of his kind. He was born at Mullmahone, 
County Tipperary A gunpowder Occident which 
damaged his sight and hearing made his in- 
tended medical career impossible. He played 
an active part in the Young Ireland movement 
in 1848 and was sentenced to 14 years’ im- 
prisonment as a treasonable Fenian in 1865, 
four years of which sentence he served before 
being pardoned out. With John O’Leary and 
T. C Luby he edited (1805) the Feniar/news- 
paper. The Irish People From 1870 he devoted 
himself to literary work and is best known by 
the novels, of some tragic power, Sally Gava- 
nagh, or the Untenanted Graves (1869), which 
he wrote in prison; Knocknagow, or the Homes 
of Tipperary (1879) ; and For the Old Land: 
A Tale of Twenty Years Ago (1886). Gifts of 
observation, of humor, and of romantic feeling 
were his, and, under circumstances more favor- 
able to the development of his talents, he might 
have rivaled William Carleton as a faithful 
and sympathetic delineator of peasant life. 

Benjamin (1858- ). An Eng- 

lish sociologist He entered the British civil 
service and did not become generally known un- 
til the publication of a brilliant essay. Social 
Evolution, in 1894 This work passed through 
several editions and was translated into Ger- 
man (1895), Swedish (1895), French (1896), 
Russian (1897), Italian (1898), Chinese (1899), 
Czech (1900), Danish (1900), and Arabic 
(1913). The main theme of Social Evolution 
is the conflict between private interest and 
social welfare, the struggle which eliminates 
the unfit being the condition of progress. Kidd 
held that society should be interpreted in terms 
of biology He weakened his thesis, however, 
by finding that men were ultimately controlled 
by the extrarational motives supplied by reli- 
gion, which furnished the basis for individual 
self-sacrifice for the benefit of the public wel- 
fare. His later books include; Control of the 
Tropioe (1898) ; Principles of Western Civilizo>- 
tion (1902; Spanish trans., 1903); Herbert 
Spencer and After ( 1908 ) ; Two Principal Laws 
of Sociology (1909). 

KIBP, John (1776-1851). An English phy- 
sieiftn and geologist, born in London. He was 


educated at Bury St. Edmunds and Westmin- 
ster, and at Christ Church, Oxford (BA., 1797; 
M.D., 1804), and at Guy’s Hospital. At Oxford 
he was a reader in chemistry in 1801-03, first 
Aldrichian professor of chemistry in 1803-22, 
and thereafter regius professor of medicine In 
1834 Kidd was appointed keeper of the Rad- 
cliffe Libraiw. In addition to his regular 
courses he lectured also on mineralogy and 
geology and actively promoted the development 
of those sciences. He is author of Outlines of 
Mineralogy (2 vols., 1809) ; A Geological Essay 
on the Imperfect Evidence in Support of a 
Theory of the Earth (1815) ; On the Adaptation 
of External Nature to the Physical Condition of 
Man (1833, new ed , 1836), Observations on 
Medical Reform (1841), Further Observations 
(1842) 

KIDD, William (c.1650-1701). A British 
navigator, the notorious Captain Kidd of pirati- 
cal fame The son of a Scottish Nonconformist 
minister, he was born probably at Greenock, 
Scotland, about 1650 He went to sea at an 
early age, became a trader out of New York, 
and in the war between England and France, 
in the early part of the reign of William III, 
commanded a commissioned vessel in the West 
Indies and was noted for his bravery. In 1691 
the Council of New York awarded him £150 for 
services rendered the Colony. In 1695, upon 
the recommendation of Col. Robert Livingston, 
he was appointed by the Earl of Bellomont, 
Governor of the Province of New York, to assist 
in suppressing piracy, and received two commis- 
sions from the King, one as a* privateer against 
the French, and the other a roving commission 
to pursue and capture pirates wherever he might 
find them. He sailed from Plymouth, England, 
April, 1696, m a galley called the Adventure, 
carrying 30 guns and a crew of 80 men. After 
proceeding to New York he increased his crew 
to 155 men and sailed for Madeira, thence to 
St Jago, Madagascar, Malabar, and the Red 
Sea He had not been very successful in cap- 
turing vessels, and rumors arrived that he had 
turned pirate. According to evidence amassed 
he first took some small Moorish vessels, then 
fought a Portuguese man-of-war, which defeated 
him, and finally captured a Portuguese ship 
from Bengal, and an Armenian vessel, the 
Quedagh Merchant, with a rich cargo. At Mada- 
gascar he burned his vessel and went on board 
the Armenian, afterward purchasing the sloop 
Antonio and sailing in company. Proceeding 
to New York, he coasted from Delaware Bay 
to Block Island, corresponding with the Earl of 
Bellomont in the meantime. He had learned 
that he had been proclaimed a pirate and boldly 
went to Boston to know the truth, delivering up 
to the Governor 1111 ounces of gold, 2353 ounces 
of silver, 57 bags of sugar, 41 bales of goods, and 
17 pieces of canvas acquired by his captures. 
On July 0, 1699, however, in accordance with the 
British proclamation, Kidd was arrested, the 
immediate charge a^inst him being that of 
murder, he having killed a gunner on board the 
Adventure who had become mutinous He was 
sent to England, and in April, 1700, was tried, 
and, although the evidence was inconclusive and 
the proceedings marked by injustice, was found 
guilty of murder and, on five separate indict- 
ments, of piracy. Kidd was allowed no counsel, 
and his explanations were ignored. He was 
condemned and hanged with several of his com- 
panions at Execution Dock, London, on May 23, 
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1701, protesting his innocence to the last. After 
Kidd^s death it became rumored about tliat he 
and his crew had buried in^mensc treasures 
prior to hjs capture, and the coast of the United 
States from Block Island south, and even islands 
in the Hudson River, have many times been 
searched fruitlessly for this rumored wealth. 
He had buried part of the Quedagh Merchant* s 
treasure on Gar diner ^s Island off Montauk 
Point, L. I., but this was recovered by the 
Colonial authorities in 1699. Consult Campbell, 
An Historical Sketch of Rohm Hood and Captain 
Kidd (New York, 1863), and Dalton, The Real 
Captain Kidd' A Vindication (ib., 1911) 

Kip^BB, Daniel Pabbish (1815-92) An 
American Methodist Episcopal theologian and 
writer, born at Darien, Genesee Co , N. Y. He 
graduated from Wesleyan University in 1836, 
entered the ministry, and in 1837 went as a 
missionary to Brazil, where he was probably 
the first to preach a Protestant sermon After 
his return to the United States, in 1840, he 
served as »■■■'! -p » j -ecretary of the Metho- 
dist 8unds; ' I t ! and editor of Sunday- 

school publications and tracts (1844-66), as 
professor of homiletics in Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute for 15 years and in Drew Tbi oI-l-u jil 
Seminary for 10 years, and as sccrotaf; <.i pe 
board of education of his church (1880-87). 
The rest of his life was spent in Evanston, 111. 
His Treatise on Homiletics (1864, 1884) and 
The Christian Pastorate (1871) are the books 
by which he is now beat known. Others include: 
M or monism and the Mormons (1844) , Sketches 
of Residence Travel in Brasil (2 vols , 
1846) ; Brasil and the Brasilians Portrayed in 
Historical and Descriptive Sketches (Sih cd., 
1868) . 

KIDDBB, Fbedertc (1804-85). An Ameri- 
can author and antiquarian He was born in 
New Ipswich, N. H., was mainly self-educated, 
and engaged in various business ventures in 
Boston and New York As the result of special 
researches into the history of early New Eng- 
land times and families, he wrote on such sub- 
jects as The History of Kew Jpsiinchy a New 
Hampshire Town (1852): The Expeditions of 
Uaptain John Eovewell (1865) ; Military Operor- 
Hons in Eastern Maine and Nova Ecotia during 
the Revolution ( 1867 ) ; History of the First 
New Hampshire Regiment in the War of the 
flevolution (1868); and History of the Boston 
Massacre (1870). 

KIDBEB, Kathryn (Mrs. L. K. Anb- 
pacher) (1868- ). An American actress, 

K>rn at Newark, N. J She studied dramatic art 
n New York, London, and Paris, made her d^^but 
IS an actress at Chicago in 1885, and later 
tppeared in Davy Crockett, Nordeck, and Little 
jord Faimtleroy After 1894 she starred con- 
inuously in old English comedies, in Shake- 
•pearean tragedies, and in French dramas. Her 
arliest success was in Sardou’s Madame Bans- 
7Snef of which she obtained exclusive per- 
orming rights in the United States and Canada, 
n any language except French. She also played 
ti Molly Pitcher (1902); Balammbd (1904); 
he Embarrassment of Riches (1906) ; A Woman 
f Impulse (1909); The Glass House (1911); 
*k€ Washerwoman Duchess (1912), a version of 
iadame Bans-G^ne. 

KIDOD£lB!Bfl[INS!l!'Blt. A rriii n u h r i ng town 
a Worcestershire, England, on the Stour, 14 
liles north of Worcester (Map: England, D 4), 
'he Stafford and Worcester Canal opens com- 


munication with Liverpool, Bristol, and HulL 
Kidderminster is noted for its carpet manufac- 
tures, established in 1735; there are also 
worsted-spinning mills, tin-plate and dye works, 
and breweries. Richard Baxter, the Noncon- 
formist preacher, and Rowland Hill, the spon- 
sor of penny postage, were born here. The 
town owns its water supply, markets, free li- 
brary, baths and washhouses, cemetery, and 
sewage farm. The United States is represented 
by a consular agent. Kidderminster dates from 
the Conquest and was incorporated in . 1636. 
Pop., 1901, 24,681, 1911, 24,333. 

KIDDERMINSTEB, or INGRAIN, CAR- 
PET. See Carpets and Rugs 
KIDERLEN-WAECHTER, keMgr-l^n-vSK'- 
ter, Alfred von (1852-1912). A German 
statesman, born at Stuttgart Between 1872 
^ud 1876 he studied law at Tiibingen, Leipzig, 
and He served as secretary or 

counselor of the German embassies in St. Peters- 
burg, Paris, and Constantinople until 1886, and 
after 1888 accompanied the Emperor on many 
of his journeys In 1895 he was appointed 
Minister at Copenhagen and in 1900 Minister 
at Buchaiest, where he made himself thoroughly 
informed in Balkan affairs On several occa- 
sions he had charge of the embassy at Constan- 
tinople.^ When Baron von Schoen was ill in 
1908, Kidcrlen-Wiichter was summoned to the 
foreign office to deal with the Casablanca in- 
cident and to prepare the Franco-German 
Treaty of 1909. These negotiations were car- 
ried on with the French Ambassador, Jules 
Gambon, by whom, it was considered by many, 
he was outplayed; and Kiderlen-Wiichter was 
largely blamed for the Agadir coup Appointed 
Secretary of State in 1010, he largely succeeded 
in rebuilding his diplomatic reputation within 
the two years before liis death. 

KID'NAPING (from kidnap, originally 
slang, from kid, slang for child -f- nap, variant 
of nab), Tlie offense of wrongfully taking and 
conveying away a p»!-Mii agaiiiM his will, either 
by force, fraud, or !iii i >1,1(1111 ion, or of detaining 
him with intent to do so As the origin of the 
word indicates, it was originally applied only to 
the abduction of children, but very early in 
the English law it was employed to designate 
the same offense in regard to adults Black- 
stone, in his Commentaries, defines it as “the 
forcible abduction or stealing away of a man, 
woman, or child from their own country, and 
sending them into another.” The term is used 
in a broader sense in the common law of to-day, 
and, if a person is taken out of his way for any 
distance in his own country or locality, the 
pcTson so constraining him is guilty of the 
crime. 

In nearly all of the United States the crime 
18 defined and regulated by statute to-day. 
Merely enticing a competent adult person away 
18 not sufficient to constitute the crime. There 
must be an abduction against his will, either 
actually or constructively. For example, in- 
ducing a laborer to go to a far-away island to 
work, by holding out extravagant promises 
which the employer does not intend to fulfill 
does not come within the scope of this crime’ 
but getting a sailor intoxicated and taking him 
a^ard a strange ship, with design to detain 
him until the vessel Was under way, and then 
to persuade or coerce him to serve as a seaman, 
has been held to constitute kidnaping. The 
crime is also committed if the consent to such 
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removal and concealment is induced by 'fraud, 
or if the victim is legally incompetent to give 
a valid consent, as in case of a child of tender 
years or a feeble-minded person. The essential 
elements of kidnaping and of false imprisonment 
are about the same, except that the former in- 
cludes, in addition to a detention, the act or in- 
tention of carrying away the victim to another 
place, usually for the purpose of avoiding dis- 
covery. Many of the United States have mate- 
rially increased their statutory penalties for 
the crime, and the penalty now varies from 10 
to 25 years* imprisonment. 

Of course, if one person has a legal right to 
the custody of the person of another, he may 
detain or take him away to any place in his 
discretion, within the proper limits, even though 
the person thus subject to his control objects. 
Where two persons have equal rights to the 
custody of the person of another, it is not 
culpable for one surreptitiously to take the 
dependent person from the other. Thus, where 
husband and wife have separated without a 
legal decree, one may take their children from 
the other by any peaceable means, even though 
it be by trick or deception. 

The laws of the United States make it a 
felony to kidnap a i)erson in another country 
and bring him or her here to hold in confine- 
ment or for involuntary service or for any im- 
moral purpose. The terra “abduction’* as a legal 
offense is usually restricted to the kidnaping 
of a woman for the purpose of marriage or 
sexual intercourse. See Abduction ; False* 
Imprisonment; Slavery. Consult the authori- 
ties referred to under Criminal Law. 

KID'NAPPED. A novel by Robert Louis 
Stevenson (1886). The story* laid in 1751, 
gives the adventures of David Balfour, who was 
kidnaped by his uncle and sliipped to America 
to be sold. 

KID'NEY. One of a pair of glands found in 
the body of every vertebrate (and represented 
by a similar organ in many invertebrates), 
whose function is to elaborate and eliminate 
urine and l^iereby excrete waste organic prod- 
ucts of destroyed tissue and nutritive changes. 
In the human being the kidneys are placed in 
the back part of the abdominal cavity, behind 
the peritoneum, embedded in fat which, to- 
gether with their blood vessels, keeps them in 
position. One is situated on each side of the 
spinal column, extending from about the elev- 
enth rib to the neighborhood of the ci;e8t of the 
ilium. Above each one is the pyramidal supra- 
renal capsule (q.v.). The kidney is of the 
shape of a plump Lima bean, with a concave 
notch at one side, the hilum. It is of a dark- 
red color, firm, dense, but somewhat brittle. 
It is a little over 4 inches long, about 2 inches 
wide, and 1 inch thick, and varies in weight 
from 4 to 6 ounces, the ^female kidney being 
slightly smaller than the male.. The organ is 
covered by a thin but tough fibrous envelope 
( tumca fropria ) . The hilum leads down into 
a cavity, the sinus, in which lie the renal 
vessels, nerves, and duct. The duct is continu- 
ous with the ureter (which is the canal which 
conveys the urine into the bladder) and enlarges 
to become the pelvis of the kidney. The pelvis 
is funnel-shaped, with the edges of the large end 
attaclied to the margin of the sinus, thence turn- 
ing inward and investing the sheaths of the ves- 
sels. TTie pelvis divides and then subdivides, the 
primary segments of the duct being called calices. 


On longitudinal section, the kidney is seen to 
be composed of two principal portions: the ex- 
ternal portion, or cortex, and the more central 
portion, or medulla. The medulla consists of 
from 8 to 18 conical segments called the pyra- 
mids of Malpighi, the apices of which (the 
papillsD) project into the bottom of the sinus 
and are encircled by the calices, and the bases of 
which are directed outward towards the surface 
and are contiguous to the cortex. Each pyramid 
is about % of an inch high and about % of an 
inch across the base, smooth in section, and 
marked with striee running from base to apex 
which mark the course of the uriniferous tu- 
bules. The cortex consists of a peripheral layer, 
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c., cortex; m., medulla; p.m., pyramid of Malpighi; p., a 
papilla; ca., the calyx; pel., pelvis; the infundibulum: r.a., 
renal artery; a.r.a., small branch of the renal artery; u., ureter. 

and several processes (columns of Bertini) 
which pass down between the pyramids of the 
medulla and reach the sinus. The cortex is 
somewhat granular, owing to the presence of a 
number of very small pyramidal groups of tu- 
bules, the pyramids of Ferrein. The tubules 
that carry the urine begin by a number of 
spherical capsules in the cortex. From each 
(capsule a narrow tubule passes which becomes 
wide and convoluted, narrows again as it doubles 
upon itself and returns, after running down into 
the subjacent Malpighian pyramid. The narrow 
loop is called the tube of Henle. It thus runs 
into the cortex, where it becomes again wide 
and convoluted, and finally opens into a straight 
tube which forms the axis of a pyramid of 
Ferrein. The straight collecting tubes run into 
the Malpighian pyramids, uniting and forming 
large trunks which terminate in openings in 
the papillae of the pyramids, thus emptying their 
contents into the calices. 

The kidney is well supplied with blood vessels. 
The arteries pass from the point at which they 
enter the organ at the bottom of the sinus, 
running up between the Malpighian pyramids 
and subdividing at their bases in cortico-medul- 
lary arches. These arches, lying between cortex 
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and medulla, send out arterioles in all direc- 
tions, the cortical branches supplying different 
twigs to the glomeruli, which are inclosed in 
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Showing the course of the uriniferous tubules and of the 
blood veesela. For oonvenienoe, the medulla is represented 
as greatly shortened. 

c^., afferetxt blood vessels; e/., efferent blood vessels; capL, 
capillary bloodvessels; stellate vein; v.r., yas® roctse; 
o., artery; vein; y., glomerulus; n., constricted neck; 
b.cap.. Bowman's capsule; p.c., proximal convoluted tubule; 
cf., desoendiug limb; loop; a.s., ascending limb: iV., irregular 
tubule; d.c», distal convoluted portion; ax,, arched collecting 
tubule; s.c., straight collecting tubule; e.d., excretory ducts or 
tubes of Bellini. 

the capsules of Bowman, and the medullary 
branches passing inward and forming plexuses 
around the straight and looped tubes of the 
MalpighiarL pyramids. The efferent vessels of 



BomtaiaNTAL aacnoN or the kidney. 

Showing the sinus. 

tap,, capsule; pM., pyramid of Malpighi; s.r.a., small 
bninch of the ronal artery; i., the infundibulitfn; t,a., renal 
artary; c„ cortex; p., a {lapilla; u., ureter; /.c., fatty capsule. 

the glomeruli form a capilla:^ plexus around 
the uriniferoua tubules and terminate in the 
reniil veins. 


The kidneys present certain variations as fol- 
lows; in shape, resulting in the long, globular, 
or triangular kidney; in size, resulting in 
one very small and one very large kidney; in 
number, some individuals having only one kid- 
ney, or rarely three kidneys, the third being in 
the median line or accompanying one of the 
others, in the lumbar region; in position, one 
or both of the kidneys being dislocated; by fu- 
sion, the two kidneys being joined and a “horse- 
shoe kidney” resulting; in mobility, a laxi^ of 
the subperitoneal tissue allowing of the “float- 
ing” of a kidney. 

Histologry. The kidney is a highly differen- 
tiated compound tubular gland. It is composed 
of an external portion, or cortex, and an inter- 
nal portion, or medulla, the latter terminating 
internally in a number of apices known as 
papillae. Each papilla contains the termina- 
tions of a system of tubules which, extending 
out into the cortex, constitute a kidney pyra- 
mid or lobule. The division into lobules is 
readily seen in foetal kidneys and in the kidneys 
of certain of the lower animals. In the adult 
human kidney, however, the lobulation has dis- 
appeared, and in the cortex and medulla there 
is no demarcation between the lobules. If a 
section be made through the kidney, it is easy 
with the naked eye to distinguish cortex and 
medulla. Strands of medullary substance can 
also be seen extending up into the cortex. 
These are known as medullary rays, and that 
portion of the cortex included between two 
medullary rays is known as a cortical pyramid. 
Under the microscope both cortex and medulla 
are seen to be made up of innumerable sections 
of tubules which are entirely unintelligible in 
the ordinary section of the kidney. They all 
represent, however, sections of different portions 
of what are known as the uriniferous tubules. 
The structure of those tubules has been care- 
fully worked out and may be described as fol- 
lows: Each urinif- 
erons tubule orig- 
inates in the cor- 
tex in an expan- 
sion which sur- 
rounds a tuft of 
capillary blood 
vessels called the 
glomerulus or Mal- 
pighian body. 

Leaving the glom- 
erulus by a narrow^ 
neck, it expands 
into the first or 
proximal convo- 
luted tubule. This 
is lined by rather section of human kidney, 
large, irregular including cortex and portion of 
granular epithe- 

Hum. The tubule Cortex (c) i» imperfectly divided 
now passes Into by bundles of parallel tubules con- 

fitituting the medullary rays (mi: 
the medulla, where these lies the iabyrmih 

its epithelium be- containing the Malpighian bodies 
comes flattened, w. In pl»ow d') the RlomeriJiB 

it i. t«nwn aK the empty 

ana it is Known as capsole; {b) sections of blood ves- 

tbe descending arm 
of Henle’s loop. In 

the deeper part of the medulla the tubule turns 
abruptly upon itself, forming the loop of Henle, 
and ascends in the medulla and medullary ray. 
Henle’s loop and its ascended arm are lined 
cuboidal epithelium. In the cortex the tubpie 
leaves the medullary ray, becomes lined with' 
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large irregular cells, and is known as the second 
or distal convoluted tubule. After a more or 
less tortuous course m the cortical pyramid the 
tubule again enters a medullary ray and joins 
with other similar tubules to form what is 
known as a collecting tubule This tubule is 
lined with cuboidal epithelium and passes down 
through medulla and papilla to open into the 
pelvis of the kidney The larger of these tu- 
bules situated in the papilla are called the 
ducts of Bellini The different portions of the 
uriniferous tubules are thus seen to make up 
the structure of the kidney, being held together 
and supported by a very small amount of con- 
nective tissue The cortical pyramids are seen 
to be formed by the glomeruli and the first and 
second convoluted tubules, the medullary rays 
by the ascending arms of Henle’s loops and the 
collecting tubules, the medulla by the ascending 
and descending arms of Henle’s loop, by the 
loops themselves, and by the collecting tubules, 
the papilla by the ducts of Bellini. These 
uriniferous tubules constitute the so-called 
parenchyma, or functionating part of the kidney, 
while the connective tissue which supports them 
is known as the interstitial part of the kidney 

Blood Vessels of the Kidney. Blood reaches 
the kidney thiougli the leiial artery, which 
enters the hilum and breaks up into several 
larj>e branches These branches pass up between 
the duets of Bellini to the junction of medulla 
and cortex Here they form a series of arches 
known as the renal arches From these arc 
giv(*n off two sets of branches. One sot, the in- 
terlobular coitieal arteries, pass upward to the 
cortex, forming a capillaiy network among the 
convoluted tubules and in the glomeruli, the 
other, known as the arteriep recta*, pass down- 
ward into the medulla, where they form a capil- 
lary network among the tubules of the medulla. 
From the cortical capillary netwoik blood enters 
the interlobular vein, whence it is earned to 
the veins of tlie renal arches From the medul- 
lary capillaries blood enters the vena* rectee and 
thence goes to the veins of the renal arches. 
The lymphatics of the kidney consist of two 
sets of vessels — a superficial set which ramify 
in the deeper la>ers of the capsule, and a deeper 
set which accompany the blood vessels into the 
interior of the organ and communicate with the 
lymph spaces of the intertubular connective 
tissue The nerves of the kidney belong to the 
sympathetic system and are mainly of the non- 
m(*dullated variety They pass in between the 
tubules, wdierc they form a fine network. 

KIDNEY, Diseases of the See Bkight’s 
Disease, Calculus, Pyelitis The surgery of 
the kidney includes nephrectomy, or removal for 
tumor; nephrotomy, or section for removal of a 
calculus, nephrorrhaphy, or suturing the kid- 
ney fast in cases of movable kidney, and de- 
capsulation. See SuRGEEY. Consult Da Costa, 
Modem Surgery (7th ed , Philadelphia, 1914). 

KIDNEY BEAN (so called from the shape). 
The common kidney bean {Phaseolus vulgaris) 
is the haricot of the French In Great Britain 
it is sometimes called French bean See Bean; 
Dolichos, and Plate of Leguminosaj 

KIDNEY VETCH (Anthyllis) , A genus of 
perennial, somewhat slirubby herbs of the 
family Leguminosa*, valuable for forage and 
attractive for their spikes or heads of yellow- 
white or purple flowers and delicate foliage 
The plants are propagated by seeds and are of 
easiest culture and succeed in even pool soil. In 
VoL. XIII.-~15 


the United States they have not become popular 
in any capacity 

KIDO, kg'dd, Takayoshi (1832-77). A Jap- 
anese statesman, “The Pen of the Revolution of 
1868,” bom at Hagi, in the Province of Choshu, 
about 1832 His father was a physician. When 
Commodore Perry’s expedition arrived in Japan 
in 1854, he disguised himself as a laborer and 
served as porter to carry the instruments and 
baggage of the surveying parties, in order to 
penetrate the secret of the strength of Western 
nations. In 1868 he joined the revolutionary 
party, and with Iwakura, Okubo, and Saigo 
( qq V. ) he planned and executed the coup d’6tat 
of January, 1868, which gave the coalition of 
southwestern clans possession of the Imperial 
palace of Kyoto and the person of the Mikado. 
(See Keiki ) He was the author of a famous 
state document, the address to the throne, which 
secured the abolition of the feudal system and 
the relinquishment by 270 daimyos of their 
lands and income to the Mikado. Recognizing 
the newspaper press as a potent element in civi- 
lization, he founded in 1868, at his own expense, 
the first regular newspaper, called the Shimhun 
Zasshi. In 1873 he was Vice Ambassador with 
Iwakura in the embassy round the world. He 
caused the translation and publication in Jap- 
anese, in eight volumes, of Montesquieu’s great 
work, L'Esprit des lois, the reading of which 
by the educated classes in Japan ripened public 
sentiment for the constitution of 1889 Return- 
ing to Japan, he secured the formation of an 
assembly of local rulers, was made a Privy 
Councilor of the Emperor, and was in attendance 
upon the Mikado until his death in Kyoto, May 
27, 1877. He was a man of preeminent political 
genius, stainless life, and geiilh iminners. At 
the promulgation of the con^i itniiori his abili- 
ties were recognized in posthumous honors and 
in the elevation of his son to the nobility. 

KID'RON (Heb. Ktdrdn). A valley east of 
Jeiusalem, the modern Wady Sitti Maryam 
(valley of the Lady Mary), also called Wady 
Silwan (the valley of Siloali) (Map* Palestine, 
B 1). It begins north of the city at the foot 
of Mount Scopus, continues south towards the 
city, then takes a bend eastward, extends be- 
tween Jeiusalem and the Mount of Olives, and 
may be said to terminate south of the city at En 
Rogel, though the depression proceeds under the 
name of Wady el-Nar southeast towards the 
Dead Sea. The valley is now dry, but in an- 
cient times there was a brook in it, and the 
true bed of the stream was found 38% feet be- 
low the present channel in 1868. Tlie following 
year an aqueduct cut through the i[ock was dis- 
covered, and in 1880 an inscription giving an 
account of the construction of the channel. 
(See SiLOAM.) The Kidron is first referred to 
in 2 Sam xv. 23, where David in fleeing from 
Absalom is said to have crossed it. In 1 Kings 
11 . 37, Shimei is forbidden by Absalom to cross 
Kidron. Some scholars have drawn the infer- 
ence, from the fact that Shimei fled in the 
direction of Gath, that Kidron was the name of 
some part of the western ravine. But the text 
is probably corrupt and should be read “by any 
road” instead of “the brook Kidron ” Accord- 
ing to 1 Kings XV. 13, 2 Chron xv. 16, Asa 
burned at Kidron the idol which his mother had 
set up; according to 2 Kings .xxiii. 4, 6, 12, 
Josiah burned at Kidron the ashera that had 
been in the temple (See Ashera.) The ac- 
count in 2 Chron. xxix. 10, xxx. 14, of Heze- 
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kiili’0 oftsting into the Kidron the altars that 
were found in Jerusalem and the abominations 
of the temple is liurdly historical. The popu- 
lar name Valley of JchcHliaphiit dates back to 
the fourth century a.d. It appears in the 
Onomastioon of Eusebius (272, 89) and in the 
Onomaaticon of Jerome (146, 18) It is based 
upon Joel iii. 1-12, but the identification is 
manifestly incorrect. (See Jehobhaphat, Val- 
ley OP.) The belief that this valley will be the 
scene of the last judgment (see Judgment, Fi- 
nal) has led both Jews and Mohammedans to 
make of it a burial ground, and its slopes are 
coYered with tombs The Jews have usm espe- 
cially the eastern side towards the Mount of 
Olives, while the Mohammedans are buried on 
the west towards the Temple. According to 
John xviii. 1, just before the betrayal Jesus 
Went forth with His disciples across the ravine 
Kidron, “where was a garden.** 

Bibliography. Tobler, Die Siloahquelle und 
der Oelherg (Berlin, 1852) ; Eobinson, Bihlioal 
Beaearches in Palestine (New York, 1857); 
Warren and Conder, Jerusalem (London, 1884) ; 
Wilson, The Holy City (ib., 1888); Buhl, Oeo- 
graphie dea alien Palaatina (Freiburg, 1896) ; 
Kennedy, “Kidron,** in Dictionary of the Bible 
(New York, 1899); Cheyne, “Kidron,** m Ew- 
cydopwdia Biblioa (London, 1901) ; Guthe, “Je- 
rusalem,** in Kurzes Bihelworterhuoh (Freiburg, 
1903) ; Benzinger, Hehrhiache Arohaologie (2d 
ed., Tiibingen, 1907). 

BHtEF, kS'^f. A government of Russia. See 
Kiev. 

KIEFT, k6ft, Willem (?-1647). A Dutch 
Colonial administrator, Director General of New 
Netherland. Little is known of his life before 
he came to America except that for a time he 
acted as the Minister of the Dutch government 
to Turkey. From the day of his arrival in 
March, 1638, he showed a tyrannical spirit 
which soon set the people against him. He was 
pompous, hypocritical, cowardly, and vengeful, 
and lacked administrative ability. . With the 
exception of the Indian wars, the most note- 
worthy events of his administration were the 
battles of words and law which he fought with 
Dominie Everardus Bogardus, the tailor Hen- 
drick Jansen, and others of his subjects The 
prospects for a rapid growth of the Colony 
were bright when Kieft arrived in New Nether- 
land, for the Dutch West India Company, dis- 
gusted wdth the small results of the patroon sys- 
tem, offered inducements to poorer immigrants, 
and many of this class were coming to the 
country and taking up farms along the Hudson 
and on Staten and Long islands. The Director 
General, to make room for these settlers, in 
1640 sent his Soldiers to murder the Raritan 
Indiahs — an exploit which w'as only partially 
ihiccessful, and which was so soon and thor- 
oughly avenged that even he seems to have lost 
some of his self-assurance. Consequently, when, 
in February, 1643, the River Indians, fleeing 
from the Mohawks, sought shelter in the neigh- 
borhood of Now Amstei^am, Kieft thought best 
to secure the signatures of three citizens to a 
etition before he ordered out his soldiers to 
estroy them. 

The massacre which followed is one of the 
most cold-blooded in the annals of America, 
fee savages, relying on the protection of the 
Dutch, , whom they had every reason to believe 
friendly, w^ere taken totally unawari's, and more 
than' luO were slaughtered. Then began a war 


which resulted in the destruction of the Indians, 
but meantime the prosperity of the Colony was 
ruined, farms were desolated and settlers massa- 
cred. Popular rage against the Director Gen- 
eral knew no bounds, and, after a vain attempt 
to shelter himself behind the petition, which re- 
sulted only in his being assaulted by one of the 
signers, he called a meeting of the heads of 
families, and these selected a Council of Twelve, 
or the Twelve Men, as it was called, which was 
to act as an advisory committee. This, the be- 
ginning of self-government in New York, was 
more in semblance than in substance, for Kieft 
paid but slight attention to the counsel of the 
Twelve. Meanwhile the English on the east and 
the Swedes on the Delaware had taken advan- 
tage of these internal troubles to found strong 
colonies on Dutch soil, and finally the company, 
influenced perhaps by a petition from some of 
the settlers, sent out Peter Stuyvesant to undo 
the mischief which had been done; and in 1647 
Kieft, with Bogardus and Jansen, and two or 
three others of his most inveterate enemies, 
sailed for Holland on the Princess, an unhappy 
company and a disastrous voyage, for the little 
vessel was wrecked on the coast of England, 
and Kieft, Bogardus, and nearly all of their 
shipmates were drowned. 

KE-KIE, kl'ki' (Maori name), Freycinetia 
hanksii A trailing or climbing shrub of the 
family Pandanacese, which yields an edible ag- 
gregated fruit, said to be tlie finest indigenous 
fruit of New Zealand. It is found in the north- 
ern part of New Zealand and also down the 
west coast of South Island The plant climbs 
the loftiest trees, branching freely, produces 
leaves 2 or 3 feet long, and clustered spadices 
Its fruit is a fleshy berry, and when made into 
jelly it tastes like preserved strawberries Con- 
sult Thomas Kirk, Forest Flora of New Zealand 
(Wellington, 1889), and Laing and Blackwell, 
Plants of New Zealand (2d od., ib., 1907). 

EIEL^ k6l (OS. Kille, also Kyi), A city of 
the Province of Schleswig-Holstein, Prussia, on 
a bay of the Baltic Sea, 70 miles by rail north 
of Hamburg (Map: German Empire, D 1). It 
is the chief naval station of Germany and con- 
sists of the old city, situated between the har- 
bor and a pool called the Little Kiel, and the 
new city, toother with annexed suburbs (DUs- 
ternbrook, Wik, Gaarden, etc ) . The naval 
station is situated on the eastern side of the 
harbor, near Ellerbek, directly oimosite the old 
city. In this district are the Imperial ship- 
yards (with two large basins connected by a 
canal ) , three shipways for the launching of 
newly built ships, four dry docks, a floating 
dock) and a haven for torpedo boats. To the 
southwest of the station are various large pri- 
vate shipbuilding and iron works The war 
harbor of Kiel is perhaps the best example of its 
kind. The fortifications, consisting of the Frie- 
drichsort and Falkenstein forts on the Schleswig 
side of the harbor, and four powerful shore bat- 
teries on the Holstein shore, are situated at a 
point where the shores approach each other, 5 
miles north of the old city. Kiel has several 
handsome churches, the Nicholas Church dating 
from 1240 (restored 1877-84). There are also 
a fine thirteenth-century castle (rebuilt in 1838, 
now a royal residence), several public gardens, 
and a zoological institute. The principal edu- 
cational institution is the Christian-Albrecht 
University, founded in 1665 and attended by 
over 2000 students, with a museum of antlqui- 
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ties and a library containing, in 1913, 319,118 
volumes. There are also a marine academy 
and the naval school for officers, the- Gymna- 
sium, founded in 1320; a school for engineers; 
and the Thaulow Museum, <*on(}iiiiinir a collec- 
tion of wood carvings of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The most important naval 
hospital of Germany is at Kiel. 

The chief industry is shipbuilding, but there 
are also numerous establishments for the pro- 
duction of heavy machinery of various kinds, 
safes, spirits, flour, soaps, etc As a commercial 
centre, Kiel is very important, having one of the 
best harbors in Europe and 1 m tlie eastern 
terminus of the great Kaisei W iliiehn Canal, 
which connects the Baltic with tlie North Sea 
This canal was officially closed for the duration 
of the European War, which began in 1914. 
(See War in Europe ) The principal articles 
of commerce are cereals, coal, lumber, railroad 
ties, shingles, cement, dairy pioducts, iron and 
steel ware, oil, talcum, matches, sugar, etc 
The famous Kieler Sprotio (smoked sprats) 
industry is located at Ellerbek Kiel holds an 
annual 12'day fair which plays an important 
part in the trade of the province The harbor 
and environs present a striking appearance 
The city is governed by a council and an execu- 
tive board of magistrates Ihere are a chief 
burgomaster and a burgomaster. The city owns 
the gas works and an abattoir Pop , 1880, 
43,694, 1890, 69,172; 1900, 121,824, including 
the town of Gaarden, incoiporated with Kiel in 
1901; 1910,211,027 The inhabitants are mostly 
Protestant. Kiel was founded by Adolpbus IV 
of Holstein and was made a city in 1242 In 
1284 it became a member of the Hanseatic 
League. It was annexed to Denmark in 1773 
and to Prussia in 1806 By the Peace of Kiel 
of 1814 Denmark ceded Norway to Sweden. 
KIEL, 0 VAN. See Kilt a an 
KIEL, Friedrich (1821-85). A German com- 
poser, born in Puderbach, near Siegen. He had 
no teacher in early youth and taught himself 
composition and the piano Afterward he en- 
teri'd the orchestra of Prince Kail von Wittgen- 
stein, leceived some violin lessons from him, and 
also studied undei Kunirnei at Coburg He com- 
pleted his studies undei Dehn at Berlin in 1842- 
44. His first highly successful Vork was his 
Requiem, brought out by Stern’s Gesangverein 
His other works included a good deal of re- 
ligious music, for voice and orchestra, and some 
instrumental compositions He was professor 
of composition at the conservatory in Berlin 
from 1870 until his death and attained high 
rank as instructoi 
KIEL CANAL. See Canals 
KIELCE, ky^Ptse. The smallest of the gov- 
ernments of Russian Poland, ■ ■ P ‘ 

southwestern end of the country 
B 4). Area, 3897 squaie miles. It is traversed 
from east to west by offshoots of the Carpathians 
and is watered by tlie Vistula, which separates 
it from Galicia The government has deposits 
of coal, iron, zinc, sulphur, and marble, all of 
them worked to some extent. The chief occupa- 
tion of the inhabitants, however, is agriculture 
Besides the common cereals, M-getables are 
grown on a large scale, and the mulberry tree 
and beetroot also receive some attention. The 
manufacturing industries include the produc- 
tion of cotton goods, spirits, mper, brick, sugar, 
glass, leathery machinery, etc Pop , 1912, 992,500, 
of whom 11 per cent are Jews. Capital, Kielee 


KIELCE. The capital of the government of 
the same name in Russian Poland, situated amid 
high hills about 107 miles from Warsaw (Map: 
Russia, B 4 ) . Iif the Bishop’s palace, now used 
as the offices of the Provincial Governor, is a 
remarkable series of portraits of the bishops of 
Kielee from 1292 to the Reformation. In an- 
cient times Kielee was noted for its copper de- 
posits, which, however, are no longer worked. 
The chief products at present are cement, brick, 
paint, su^r, and hemp articles Pop , 1912, 
32,381. Tlie city was the scene of a number of 
engagements during the European War of 1914, 
having been taken and retaken several times. 
See War in Europe. 

KIELKOKN, kel'hflrn, Franz (^Lorenz 
Franz) (1840-1908). A German Sanskrit 
scholar, born at Osnabrtick. He was educated 
at Gdttingen, Breslau, Berlin, London, and Ox- 
ford From 1866 to 1881 he was professor of 
Sanskrit in the Deccan C V • Poona and in 
1882 became professor a» ^ •!■!■■■ His works 

aie* Cdntanava's PhitaUtra, with translation 
(1866), Nagojthhatta's Pai ihhdshendugekhara, 
with a translation (1866 and 1874), in the 
‘‘Bombay Sanskrit Series,” which he and Btihler 
founded in 1866, a Grammar of the Hanslcrit 
Language (3d ed., 1888) , Kdtdyana and PataH- 
jah (1876), The Vydkarana-mahdhhdahya of 
Patahjah (1880-85, 2d ed , 1892-r'1905) . His 
Report on the Search of Sanslrit Manuscripts 
(1881) and contributions to Indian Antiquary, 
Epigraphia Indica, etc., on Indian chronology 
and epigraphy, sliould also be mentioned After 
the death of Buhler he was made editor of the 
Oriindriss det mdo-arischen Philologie 

KIELLAND, kyeH^nd, Alexander Lange 
(1849-1906). A N()ru('LriHn novelist, born at 
Born to wealth and social position, 
he studied at Christiania for the law; but he 
preferred business and was the successful owner 
of a brick and tile kiln when he published 
Novelettes (1879) and New Novelettes (1880), 
both of which bore cleai marks of the study 
of French models, more especially Daudet, in 
conception and style. To these qualities Oar- 
man and IVorsc (1880, trans , 1885) adds an 
autobiographical, and Laboring People (1881) 
a socialistic, interest. Under the influence of 
Balzac and Zola he portrays in Skipper Worse 
(1882, trans., 1885), Poison (1883), Fortune 
(1884), more of corruption in the upper, and of 
vice in the lower, classes; he protests in Snow 
(1886) and in Saint JIans Festival (1887) 
against conventional religion; and in Jacob 
(1891) he revolts from the smug optimism of 
the conservative classes Professor Loodahl was 
published in 1904 Kielland’s novelistic genius 
may be fairly judged from the translated Tales 
of Two Countries (1891) His comedies, Home^ 
ward Bound (1878), Three Pairs (1886), Betty^s 
Guardian (1887), The Professor (1888), are 
less important. He became Burgomaster of 

la \ anger (1891) and (1892) Governor of 
Romsdal, where he wrote Around Napoleon (2 
vols , 1895 ) . His Complete Works were pub- 
lished in 11 volumes (Christiania, 1897-98; 
Ger ed., 1905-08). Consult: B Bjdrnson, “A. 
L Kielland,” in Kringsjaa (Christiania, 1896) ; 
Georg Brandes, Samlede Skrifter (Copenhagen, 
1899-1904) ; M. D Schjdtt, A. L. Kiellands Liv 
og Verier (Christiania, 1904) ; V. Vedel, in 
Tilskueren (ib , 1906); A L. Kielland, Letters, 
edited by his sons (2 vols., ib., 1907). 

KIELMANSE0O, k^'l'man-sgg, ERtCH, Count 
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VON (1847- ). An Austrian statesman, born 

m Hanover. ^ He entered the government service 
of Austria in 1870, held various posts in the 
administrative offices in the provinces, and was 
employed in the Ministry of the Interior from 
1886 to 1889. He was then appointed Gov- 
ernor of Lower Austria, and in this position he 
brought about the consolidation of tlie suburbs 
with Vienna, the passage of a sanitary law, 
and other beneficial measures. In 1895 he was 
appointed Minister of the Interior, the first in- 
cumbent of Protestant faith to hold that port- 
folio in Austria, and was called to preside over 
a temporary cabinet. After a few months he 
was again appointed Governor of Lower Aus- 
tria, and in this position he lemained until 
1911. He wrote; Famihen-Ohromk dcr Herrcn, 
Freiherrent und Orafen von Kielmanseyg (1872, 
2d enlarged ed., 1910), jointly. Die Bauord- 
nung ftlr das Land Nieder osier retch und fur 
Wim (1883; 6th enlarged ed., 1911), Brief e an 
J, F, Diedrich von Wendt (1902) ; Qeschafts- 
veremfachung und Kanzleireform bet offentli- 
chen Aemtem und Behorden (1906). 

K'lEN-LUNG, k\(^n'lo()ng', or CH’IEN- 
LXJHG (enduring glory). The reign title of 
Hung-li, the fourth Emperor of the Ta Tsing, or 
Manchu dynasty in China. He vas the fourth 
son of Yung-ohing, and at the age of 26 suc- 
ceeded him in 1736. He proved a wise, able, and 
energetic ruler, reorganized his government and 
established internal peace, extended liis empire 
to Kashgar and Kulja, established his suprem- 
acy in Tibet, exacted tribute fioin Burma and 
Nepal, and attempted somewhat uiihuccesafully 
to subjugate the aborigine^ of Kweichow and 
Szechwan. It was in this reign that the Tur- 
gots, who had in the middle of the seventeenth 
century emigrated to Russia, returned in 1770 
in a body across the desert to their old home in 
Sungaria, an incident which De Quincey has 
made memorable by his essay on The Flight of 
the Kalmuck Tartars He opposed the Catholic 
missionaries and early in his reign forbade the 
teaching of Christianity. From 1746 to 1785 
persecution was active. The Jesuit Amiot esti- 
mated the population of China in 1741 as over 
150,000,000. The Emperor maintained fiiendly 
though narrow relations with European nations, 
receiving embassies from Portugal in 1750 and 
Great Britain and Holland in 1795, all of which 
were quite barren in results. K’ien-lung was a 
liberal patron of both literature and art and 
brought out new editions of the 13 Classics of 
Confucianism and the 24 Dynastic Histories of 
China. A great achievement was the descriptive 
Catalogue of the Imperial Library, in which 
3460 works, arranged under the four divisions 
of Chinese literature, were explained, com- 
mented upon, and criticized. He himself wrote 
essays, discourses, and poetry, his poetical 
works alone comprising 33,950 compositions. 
Unwilling to equal or surpass his illustrious 
grandfather, K’ang-hsi, in the length of his 
reign, he abdicated when he had reigned for 
60 years and died three years later (1799). 
His successor was the worthless Kia-kMng. 
Consult Rtousat, Nouvelles melanges asiatiques 
(Paris, 1829), and Giles, China and the Man- 
ohua (Cambridge, 1912). 

KI-ENT-EOOS. See Jack, Cai>tain. 
KIEHZL, ken VI, Wilhelm (1857- ). 

An Austrian musician, born at Waizenkirchen 
in Upper Austria. He studied composition un- 
der W. Mayer (W. A. Remy) in Graz, under 


Krejc in Prague, and under Rheinberger in 
Munich. His piano technique was acquired at 
the Graz Gymnasium, under the teaching of 
Mortier de Fontaine and Liszt. After having 
made an extensive European concert tour (1881- 
82), he became chief kapellmeister of the Ger- 
man opera in Amsterdam, occupied a similar 
position at Krefeld, and from 1880 to 1890 was 
director of the Sty nan Musikverein at Graz. 
In the latter year he was chosen first kapell- 
meister of the Hamburg opera, and during the 
period 1892-93 was Hofkapellmeister at Mu- 
nich. Kienzl wrote the operas Urvasi (1880), 
Heilmary der Narr (1892), and Der Evangeh- 
mann (1895), each in succession being received 
w’lth increased favor Don Quixote (1898) was 
less successful, but Der Kuhreigen (1911) was 
received with marked favor, and also heard in 
the United States (1913). He wrote several 
books* Die musikahsche DeUamation (1880), 
Miscellen (1885), and a biography of Wagner 
(1904). He edited a number of musical works 
and in addition to his operas composed many 
songs and much instrumental music. 

KIEPEKT, kg'pgrt, Heinrich (1818-99). A 
German geographer and cartographer, born in 
Beilm. From an early age he was an enthusias- 
tic student of geography, history, and philology, 
and after studying under Ritter devoted two 
years to the exploration of Asia Minor (1841- 
42). He first became widely knowm through 
his Allas von Hellas (1840-40), which was fol- 
low'ed by his Karten zu Robinsons und Smiths 
Palastina (1841) He then turned his attention 
chiefly to jncii.iologx and, after publishing his 
Karte von l\lt>>asi*a (1843-45), several times 
returned to Asia (1870, 1886, 1888) and care- 
fully explored much of the western part of the 
continent. He described his researches in works 
which at once were successful and secured their 
author important posts. From 1845 to 1852 he 
was diiector of the Geographical Institute of 
Weimar, in 1853 was made a member of the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences, and in 1859 became 
a piofessor in the University of Berlin. Among 
Ills best-known works, which bear witness to his 
great linguistic as well as ’ ’ ' learn- 
ing, are his Atlas dcr alien , Atlas 

der Erde und des Uinimels (15th ed., 1874), 
Atlas Antiqumy printed in six languages, and 
the Allas von Hellas^ already mentioned. In 
addition he wrote: Lehrbuch der alien Geo- 
graphic (1878); Travels in Asia Mvnor (Eng. 
trails, 1842, 1870, 1889, 1890); and Historisch- 
geographische Erlauterung der Kriege zunschen 
dem ost-romisvhen Reich e und den persischen 
Konigen der Sassanx den- Dynastic. The last 
work was awarded a piize by the French Insti- 
tute m 1844. Consult J. Partsch, ‘‘Heinrich 
Kiepert, ein Bild seines Lebens und seiner Ar- 
beit,’’ in Geographische Zeitschrift, vol. vii 
(Leipzig, 1901) 

KIEBKEGAAKD, k6r'ke-gftrd, Soren Aabye 
(1813-55). An eminent Danish philosopher and 
theological writer, born at Copenhagen. He 
studied theology at the university of his native 
town, but was never ordained, and afterward 
spent two years in German In 1842 he settled 
at Copenhagen and remained there until his 
death. His ill health and morbid temperament 
prevented his becoming known for many years, 
except as a busy student , but he was one of the 
most original of Danish writers and thinkers 
and eventually exerted a strong influence on the 
literature and religious trend of his country, 
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not only by the power of Iuh reasoning* but 
through* the force and brilliancy of his style. 
Although far from being an ortlipdox theologian, 
he taught that Christianity is the rule and con- 
duct of life and based his philosophy on faith 
and knowledge. He wrote much in the form of 
sermons and sketches, as well as longer volumes, 
and adopted various pseudonyms, such as Vic- 
tor Eremita, Hilarius Bogbinder, Frater Taci- 
turnus. His most important works are: Enten 
— Eller (Either — Or) (7th ed , 1878); Hiadter 
paa Livets Vet (Stages of Life) (1845), and 
Indovelse i Kristendom (On Christian Train- 
ing) (1850). Consult* Brandes, Soren Kierke- 
gaard (Copenhagen, 1877) ; Bkrthold, Die Be- 
deutung der asthetischen Schriften Boren Kierke- 
gaards (Halle, 1879) , Harald Hoff ding, Boren 
Kierkegaard als Philosoph (Stuttgart, 1890) ; 
O P. Monrad, B. Kierkegaard^ seine Lehen und 
seine Werke (Jena, 1909) , Lukkes, Die Bcele 
und dw Formcn (Berlin, 1911) 

KIEKSY, kykr's^'. Edict of. A capitulary of 
Charles the Bald (877) It was a temporary 
measure to protect the interests of (diaries the 
Bald during his expedition into Italy It r(H?og- 
nized ( 1 ) that the fiefs of vassals wlio accom- 
panied the King on his expedition should be 
hereditaiy and (2) asserted the royal right to 
dispose of vacant fiefs It was formerly sup- 
posed that this measure established the heredi- 
tary principle for fiefs, but this was already m 
existence Consult Bourgeois, Le capitulaire de 
Kiersy-sur-Oise (Pans, 1885) 

KIESEKITE, ke'zer-it A hydrated magne- 
sium sulphate, found in the mines of Stassfurt, 
Germany See Epsom Salt. 

KIESEBITZKY, ke'z6r-lt'skl, Lionel (1800- 
63). A noted chess player, born at Dorpat. He 
lived in Pans, where he was well known among 
chess players He invented the king's side at- 
tack, known as the ^‘Kieseritzky gambit " 
KIESEWETTEK, ke'zc-v^t'er, Raphael 
Georg (1773-1850). An Austrian writer on 
music, born at Holleschau, Moravia. He was 
employed in the Bur<*au of the Ministry of War 
and after traveling in various countries sedtied 
(1801) in Vienna, where he studied under Al- 
ii/;-’ ‘ ' and Hartmann He made a splen- 

■ , !l -of old musical manusciipts, upon 

which subject he was an authority. His books 
were in the field of historical research and iii- 
, elude* Qeschichte der europaisch-abendlandischen 
Oder unscrer hevtigen Musik (Leipzig, 1834, 
2d ed., 1840) ; Ouulo von Arezzo, sein Jjehen 
und Wirken (Leipzig, 1840) , Die Mmik der 
Araher nach Originalquellen (ib., 1842) He 
died at Baden, near Vienna. 

KIEV, ke'ySf. A government of Little Russia, 
occupying the larger portion of the Ukraine 
(q.v). Area, about 19,340 square miles. The 
northern part is low, thickly wooded, and in 
part swampy ( Map . Russia, D 5 ) . In the west 
the surface is traversed by offshoots of the Car- 
pathians The central and southern portions 
have essentially a steppe character The terri- 
tory is watered chiefly by the Dnieper and its 
tributaries, the Pripet and the Teterev. The 
southern part belongs to the basin of the Bug. 
Kiev is among the most fertile regions of Euro- 
pean Russia. Agriculture is the chief occupa- 
tion; rye, wheat, oats, potatoes, and barley are 
the chief products, and there are extensive beet- 
root farms. Its sugar manufacture is one of the 
most important of all Russia. Stock raising 
is confined principally to the southern part, 


where the natural conditions are most favor- 
able. The breeding of horned cattle is of par- 
ticular importance on account of the extensive 
use of oxen as a means of transportation. The 
local breed of cattle is highly prized in Russia. 
The manufacturing industries are also highly 
developed and include agricultural implements, 
cloth, soap, candles, tanneries, and iron and 
steel manufacturing establishments. The si:^r 
mills alone employ over 30,000 persons. The 
house industry is only slightly developed, and a 
considerable proportion of the artisan population 
migrate for a part of the year to the larger 
centres of the Empire. The industries were 
somewhat depressed by the rioting which oc- 
curred just after the Russo-Japanese War of 
1905 The trade is important and is to a large 
extent in the hands of the Jews. Pop., 1912, 
4,635,700, chiefly Little Russians, Jews, Poles, 
and Lithuanians 

KIEV. The capital of a government of the 
same name, a third-class fortress, and the oldest 
of the famous cities in Russia (Map: Russia, 
D 4). It IS situated on the right bank of the 
Dnieper in lat. 50® 27' N. and long. 30® 30' E., 
624 miles southwest of Moscow and 270 miles 
north of Odessa It lies on and amid several 
hills. The lower paits of the town are annually 
flooded by the Dnieper Kiev is divided into 
the three principal parts of Old Kiev, the upper 
town, Petchersk with the famous monastery and 
the old fortifications, and the low-lying business 
quarter of Podol There are besides 12 suburbs, 
incorpoiated with the city at comparatively re- 
cent periods Two magnificent iron bridges 
reach across the Dnieper One of them is a 
cable bridge 3510 feet long. 

'J'he piominent part played by Kiev, “the 
mother of Russian cities,” in the political and 
ecclesiastical history of the nation naturally has 
had an iiifiuence on the local architecture, the 
ancumt churches, monasteries, and historical re- 
miuns makii' • ii one of the most interesting of 
cities I he I’eii her-ka\ a Lavra (monastery of 
caves, named in reference to the original build- 
ings) is a celebrat(‘d monastery. It was founded 
by the Metropolitan Hilarion in the eleventh 
century nnd for a long time served as a model 
for othei Russian monasteries It was destroyed 
by the Tatars 'n. ■ ■ ■' ■: first invasion, but 
was rebuilt in ■ ■ century. It oc- 

cupies a piominent site on the Dnieper, is sur- 
round(‘d by strong walls, and forms a separate 
town with its streets of cedis, inns, and churches, 
piinting piessc»s, and schools The great church 
of the monastery contains the tombs of many ecP- 
clesiastical digmtaiie** and its treasury is filled 
with ancient Bibles, sacred vessels, and ecclesi- 
astical costumes. The original caves of the mon- 
astery now possess the remains of numerous 
saints and are visited annually by throngs of 
pilgrims from all parts of Russia The monas- 
tery of St. Vladimir has a church of the twelfth 
century, with well-preserved ancient frescoes. 
The famous cathedral of St. Sophia, built by 
Yaroslav in 1037 and modeled after the church 
of St. Sophia in Constantinople, has many speci- 
mens of ancient paintings and sacred relics. 
Other interesting ecclesiastical edifices are the 
church of the Three Saints, founded by the 
Grand Duke Vladimir in 989 and rebuilt in 
1696; the church of St. Cyril, a twelfth-century 
edifice with ancient frescoes; and the cathedral 
of St. Andrew, a Renaissance structure of the 
eighteenth century. The cathedral of St. Vladi- 
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air, decorated with exoelleat frescoes, is con- 
sidered one of the finest churches in Kussia. 
The secular edifices are of far less interest. The 
Imjperial Palace, a French Eenaissance building, 
contains collections of objects of art. One of the 
most interesting historical remains is the Golden 
Gate, a restored portion of the ancient fortifi- 
cations. The town hall and the buildings of the 
University of St. Vladimir are also noteworthy. 
The university was founded in 1588 at Vilna and 
was removed to Kiev in 1833. It has four facul- 
ties — ^history, mathematics, law, and medicine 
—and in 1902 the total attendance was 4131, of 
whom a large number were medical students. 
The imiversity library has about 150,000 vol- 
umes. Among other educational institutions 
are a theological academy which was founded in 
1688 and which was for a long time the best- 
known institution of its kind in Eussia, a poly- 
technic institute, five Gymnasia, a military 
school, and several other special schools. There 
are also a museum containing a fine collection 
of ancient icons, crosses, and other sacred ob- 
jects, a number of scientific associations, hos- 
pitals, philanthropic institutions, and three 
theatres. Kiev is the seat of a metropolitan 
and head of the educational district of Kiev. It 
is also the seat of an appeal court. 

The chief industries of Kiev are sugar refin- 
ing, milling, and distilling, and the manufacture 
of tobacco, paper, chemicals, machinery, hard- 
ware, etc. It forms one of the chief centres of 
the Russian beet-sugar trade and deals heavily 
in grain, live stock, and timber. It is famous 
for its conserved fruits. Its commercial inter- 
ests are promoted by a stock exchange and a 
good harbor. An important fair is held annually 
in February The population was 186,041 in 
1889, 320,000 in 1904, and 606,000 in 1911. 
During the summer it is increased by some 
200,000 pilgrims. 

The origin of Kiev is obscure and legendary 
It is known to have existed as early as the fifth 
century. In the ninth century it became the 
capital of an independent principality and at- 
tained wide fame during the reign of Vladimir, 
when, after the introduction of Christianity, it 
became the religious centre of Russia. Its pros- 
perity came to an end with the thirteenth cen- 
tury, its splendor and wealth having made it 
the object of attacks on the part of the neigh- 
boring tribes and later of the Mongols. It came 
under the rule of Lithuania in 1320 and began 
to revive, soon succeeding in attaining impor- 
tant municipal privileges. It was given Magde- 
burg rights in 1499. Under Lithuanian rule 
the city also resumed its former position as a 
religious centre of West Russia. It passed with 
Lithuania to Poland in 1569. It became Rus- 
sian in 1668. The fortifications were restored 
by Peter the Great. In November, 1906, follow- 
ing the grant of a constitution by the Czar, 
there were violent disturbances in the city and 
a massacre of the Jews. 

KIFTI, or IBN AL-KIFTI, Ib'^n kl-kef'U 
(Ar. Jamal al-Din ahu' l-Haaan *AU ihn Yusuf 
al-KifU) (1172-1248). An Arabian vizier and 
historian. He was born of good family at Kift 
(Coptos), Upper Egypt, and received a good 
education there and in Cairo. After Saladin 
had conquered Jerusalem (1187), Al-Kifti went 
to that city, where his father held an oflicial 
p^ition under the Sultan. In 1202 he betook 
himself to Aleppo and there, much against his 
will, was made vizier by 6aladin's son. When 


the prince died in 1216, Al-Kifti gave up his 
office, but was again forced to assume public 
cares from 121^ to 1231 and again from 1236 
till his death, in 1248. He was an able admin- 
istrator, and the state prospered under his care; 
literature and learning flourished. But his best 
title to fame rests upon his favorite studies, 
although of his numerous histories all were de- 
stroyed in the Mongol invasion (1260) except 
one. This was his KitHh Ikhhdr aU^VlamU bi- 
akhhdr al-Hukamd (Information of the Wise 
Men Regarding the History of the Scientists), a 
historico-bibliographical work on Greek, Syriac, 
and Mohammedan philosophers and scientists. 
Unfortunately this most important work has 
come down to us only in the extract made by Ali 
ibn Mohammed al-Zanzani in 1249. Consult 
August Mfiller, ‘‘Ueber das sogenannte ta^rikh 
al-hukama des Ibn el-Qifti,” in the Proceedings 
of the Eighth International Congress of Onen^ 
tahsts, vol. i (Leyden, 1891). 

KI-JA, ke'-jii'. See Ki-Ts^ 

KIKINDA, Nagy, or Gross. See Nagy- 
Kikinda. 

KIKUYU, k6-ko5'y5o. A region in the south- 
ern part of the British East African Protecto- 
rate, lying on the equator Missionary societies 
of various Christian bodies work in the region, 
and in June, 1913, the Protestant missionaries 
held a conference to promote efficiency in their 
common work The Bishop of Uganda, Dr. Wil- 
lis, presided, and the Bishop of Mombasa offi- 
ciated at a communion service They were 
speedily accused of heresy by the Bishop of 
Zanzibar, Dr. Weston, who demanded that they 
be impeached because they had admitted to the 
communion those not members of the Church of 
England The incident precipitated a contro- 
versy which showed the ladical differences be- 
tween the High Church on one side and the evan- 
gelical and liberal Anglican parties on the other. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury called a council 
to meet in July, 1914, to advise in the matter. 

Bibliography. Frank Weston, Ecclesia An- 
gJicana (London, 1913); id. Proposals for a 
Central Misswiuiry Council in East Africa 
(lb, 1914): H. H Henson, The Issue of 
Kikuyu. A i^ermon Preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford (ib, 1914); A. H. Nankivell, 
“Kikuyu and the \" ■ .■ Party,” in the 

Catholic World, vol xcix (^ew York, 1914) ; 
W. G. Peel, Fresh Light on the Kikuyu Confer-, 
cnce (London, 1914) ; J. J. Willis, The Kikuyu 
Conference: A Study in Christian Vn/ity (ib., 
1914). 

KILAUEA, ke'la-M-a'd A noted crater in 
the eastern part of the island of Hawaii, 10 
miles from the sea and 30 miles southwest of 
the port of Hilo, on the east slope of the great 
volcano of Mauna Loa, 4000 feet above the sea, 
and 9800 feet below the summit of Mauna Loa 
(Map: Hawaii, F 4). It forms a great cavity 
on the side of the mountain, 3 miles long, 2 miles 
wide, and in the parts where the lava is not boil- 
ing from 500 to 800 feet deep. The floor of the 
crater, formed by the lava streams that con- 
stantly flow and cool in one or another part of 
it, accumulates slowly in periods of moderate 
activity, but is subject to sudden changes of 
level during great volcanic activity, when the 
lava may escape from vents on the lower slope 
towards the sea. This somewhat permanent 
crater floor is accessible by a steep trail on the 
northern cliflf. At the sputhwest end of this 
great sink is a small lake called Halemamuaigi 
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(house of everlastiuj^ fire), frequently filled with 
boiling lava whkh is fed through subterranean 
ohannels and in periods of moderate activity 
either melts or flows over its rim to the lower 
level of the main crater basin, forming small 
or large streams upon its black surface, which 
cool quickly. The great eruptions from this 
crater were those of 1789, 1823, 1832, 1840, and 
1868. There seems to be no subterranean con- 
nection between the sources of the eruptions from 
Mauna Loa and Kilauea, each having its periods 
of terrible activity without seeming to afiect 
the other. Kilauea-iki (little Kilauea) is a 
companion crater of the same depressed type, a 
mile north of the main crater; it is now extinct 
and offers particular opportunity for the study 
of the Kilauea volcanic type. Consult J. D. 
Dana, Charactenstics of Volcanoes (New York, 
1891), 

KILBOTTBNE, kll'b€rn, James (1770-1860), 
An American pioneer, born in New Britain, 
Conn. In 1800 he became a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman. Two years later he was sent to 
Ohio by the Scioto Land Company to select lands 
on which to found a settlement and the next 
year, after the adoption of the State constitu- 
tion, which prohibited slavery, he purchased the 
territory now forming Sharon Township in 
Franklin County. He was soon joined by about 
100 settlers from New England, and in 1804 laid 
out the village of Worthington (now a suburb 
of Columbus ) , where he organized the first Epis- 
copal church in Ohio Soon afterward he re- 
signed from the ministry, and in 1805 Congress 
appointed him surveyor of public lands. From 
1813 until 1817 he represented the Fifth District 
in the United States House of Representatives, 
and in 1823-24 and 1838-39 served in the Lower 
House of the State Legislature. During his 
services in Congress he proposed granting lands 
in the Northwest to actual settlers and was 
chairman of the committee which drew up the 
bill embodying this legislation. Among the 
local offices which he held were those of colonel 
of a frontier regiment, commissioner for Miami 
University, and trustee of Worthington College. 

KILOH. A small whitefish (Goregonus hie- 
malts) of the Lake of Constance, in Switzer- 
land, which is a favorite article of food. It 
dwells at the bottom, where it is caught with 
nets. When brought to the surface of the water, 
the belly is greatly distended by the expansion 
of the air in the swimming bladder; but the 
fishermen prick the bladder with a fine needle, 
the air escapes, and the fish continues to live 
comfortably at the surface. 

XILDABE, kil-dhr' (Ir. Kill-dara, church of 
the oaks). An inland county of the Province 
of Leinster, Ireland. Its area is 654 square 
miles (Map: Ireland, E 6). The proportion of 
pasture land exceeds that devoted to till^e, 
stock raising being the chief industry. The 
principal towns are Naas, Athy, Nov^hridgf* and 
Kildare. Pop., 1841, 116,190; 1901 63 .>66 

1911, 66,627. Consult Murphy, “Kildare; Its 
History and Antiquities,^' in Journal of . the 
County of Kildare Archceological Society (Dub- 
lin, 1898). 

KILDABE. A parish and market town in 
County Kildare, Ireland, 30 miles southwest of 
Dublin. It owed its origin to a nunnery founded 
in the fifth century by St. Bridget, the daughter 
of an Irish chieftain, who received the veil from 
St. Patrick. Notwithstanding its present de- 
cayed condition it is interesting for its antiqui- 


ties, which comprise the restored thirteenth- 
century cathedral ; an old cross ; Franciscan and 
Carmelite abbeys; a portion of the chapel of St. 
Bridget, popularly called The Fire House, from 
a perpetual fire anciently maintained there; and 
the round tower, 103 feet in height, which 
crowns the elevation on which the town is built. 
Pop., 1901, 1676, 1911, 2639. 

KILDABE, Eabl of. See Fitzoebali), 
Thomas, Lord Offaly. 

KII/GO, John Carlisle (1861- ). An 

American Methodist Episcopal bish^ and col- 
lege president, born at Laurens, S. (J. He was 
educated in various schools, receiving the degree 
of M.A. from Wofford College in 1892 He en- 
tered the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South in 1882. From 1889 to 1894 he 
was agent of Wofford College and from 1890 to 
1894 professor of philosophy there; thereafter 
until 1910, when he was elected Bishop, he was 
president of Trinity G .11, ‘a- Durham, N. C. He 
was a member of i ■ < • ■ i h I Conferences Of 

1894, 1898, 1902, 1906, 1910, and of the Ecu- 
menical Conference of 1901. 

KILOSAM, Alexander (1762-98). The 
founder of the New Connection of Wesleyan 
Methodists, often called Kilhamites. He was 
born at Epworth, Lincolnshire, July 10, 1762; 
was converted at the age of 18 , began to preach 
among the Wesley ans in 1783 and was the first 
to advocate the representation of the lay ele- 
ment in the government of the church; m 1785 
he was received by Wesley into the regular itin- 
erant ministry. After the death of Wesley there 
was much controversy among his followers as 
to the duty of continuing their submission to 
the Established church. Kilham was of the class 
urging a total separation from the Church Of 
England. He was severely criticized for his as- 
sertion of popular rights in the church and for 
the publication of a pamphlet on the Progress 
of Liberty (1796), in which he urged a distribu- 
tion of the powers of government between the 
clerical and lay elements. For severe remarks 
regarded as defamation of the society, he was 
formally arraigned at the conference held in 
1796 and expelled from the connection by a unan- 
imous vote. This resulted in the formation of 
the independent body called New Connection 
Methodists, which united with the Methodists 
in 1906. He died at Nottingham, Dec. 20, 1798. 
Consult Townsend, Life of Alexander Kilham 
(London, 1890). 

KILIA, ke'l^-yA.. A fortified town in the Gov- 
ernment of Bessarabia, South Russia, situated 
on the left bank of the Kilia branch of the Dan- 
ube, 100 miles southwest of Odessa (Map: Rus- 
sia, C 6). It is a thriving little town, with a 
customhouse Pop., 1912, 10,874. 

KILIAAN, ke^^an, Cornelts (1628-1607). 
A Dutch scholar, also called Van Kiel and Kili- 
anus. He was born at Duffel and was educated 
at Louvain. He worked as a proof reader for the 
celebrated press of Plantin. His Etymologioum 
Teutoniow Linguce (1574; revised under the title 
Kilianua Auctua, 1642; edited by Van Hasselt, 
1777) is his great work. 

KILIAN, kll'yan, St. (c.644-689 or 697). A 
missionary and martyr of the seventh century. 
He was born in County Cavan, in the Province 
of Ulster, Ireland, about 644, entered the mo- 
nastic life in his native countiy, and became a 
bishop. Having undertaken, in company with 
several of his fellow monks, a pilgrimage tb 
Rome, he was seized in his journey through the 
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still pagan region of Franconia with a desire 
to devote himself to its conversion, and, being 
loined by his fellow pilgrims, Coloman and Do- 
natus, he obtained for the project at Rome, in 
686, the sanction of the Pope Conon On his 
return to Wtirzburg he succeeded in converting 
the Duke Gosbert, with many of his subjects, 
and in opening the way for the complete conver- 
sion of Franconia; but, having provoked the 
enmity of Geilana, who, although the widow* of 
Gosbert’s brother, had been married to Gosbert, 
by declaring the marriage invalid and inducing 
Gosbert to separate from her, he was murdered 
at her instigation, during the absence of Gos- 
bert, together with both his fellow missionaries. 
His day. May 8, is celebrated with great solem- 
nity at Wiirzburg. The work which Kilian com- 
menced was completed some years later by 
Boniface and his fellow missionaries. Consult: 
Bollandus and Heuschenius (eds.), Acta Sancto- 
rum, Julit 2 (Paris, 1867); O’Hanlan, Lityes of 
the Irish Saints, vii (Dublin, 1875-1904) ; 
Emerich, Der heihge Kilian (Wiirzburg, 1896). 

KILIMANJABO, kil'i-m&n-jft'rO. A volcanic 
mountain in the northern part of German East 
Africa, the highest elevation of the continent, 
situat^ in lat. 3® 6' S., long. 37® 23' E, about 
midway between the Indian Ocean and the Vic- 
toria N^yanza ( Map : Africa, H 5 ) . It rises ab- 
ruptly from the surrounding plain and culmi- 
nates in the two peaks of Kibo and Kimawenzi, 
separated by a saddle 14,000 feet high. The 
south slope has a gentle incline, with many 
streams and 13 glaciers. The north slope rises 
abruptly. The inhabited portion lies below 6000 
feet and produces an abundance of tropical 
fruits. Vegetation ceases entirely at 14,000 feet 
above sea level. The peak of Kibo, with an alti- 
tude of 19,728 feet, has a crater over 6000 feet 
in circumference and 600 feet deep, with its 
walls covered with ice in the northern part. 
Kimawenzi is 17,500 feet high. The Kibo peak 
has been ascended by Hans Meyer (1889 and 
1898), C. Uhlig (1901 and 1904), and Captain 
Johannis (1902). 

Bibliography. Johnston, The Kilimanjaro 
Expedition (London, 1886) ; Hans Meyer, Ost- 
afrikomische Oletscherfahrten (Leipzig, 1893) ; 
trans. by E. H. S. Calder under title of Across 
East Africa Glaciers (London, 1891); id., Der 
Kilimandjaro, Keisen und Studien (Berlin, 
1900) ; Carl Uhlig, “Von Kilimandscharo zum 
Meru,'' in Gesellschaft fur Erdkunde, Zeitschrift 
(ib., 1904); Johannes Schanz, “Besiedelung der 
Landschaften des Kilimandscharo durch die 
Dschagga,” m Baessler-Archtv (Leipzig, 1913). 

K'l-LIIT, keW, or CH^-LIN, sometimes 
Ki-Lin, in Japanese Kibin. The Chinese uni- 
corn. One of the four supernaturally endowed 
creatures of Chinese and Japanese tradition. 
K*i is the male and tin the female. The ap- 
pearance of this fabulous animal on the earth 
IS regarded as a happy portent, presaging the 
advent of good government. It lives to the age 
of 1000 years, is the noblest form of the animal 
creation, the emblem of perfect good, and is sup- 
posed to be the incarnated essence of the live pri- 
mordial elements — water, lire, wood, metal, and 
earth. The k*i-lin occupies a prominent place in 
Chinese and Japanese art. It is usually pictured 
with the body and slender legs of a deer, the 
tail of an ox, and with a single soft horn pro- 
jecting from its forehead. It is said to tread so 
lightly as to leave no footprints and so carefully 
SB to erush no living thing. Confucius closes 


his brief history of his own State of Loo with 
a record of the advent of the KT-lin and Phmnix. 
In the form Kylin the name is often erroneously 
applied by writers on ceramics to lions, or to the 
lion-like, grotesque creatures with which the 
Chinese fill in rocky landscapes, etc. 

KILXEN^NT. An inland county of the 
Province of Leinster, Ireland, bounded south by 
Waterford (Map; Ireland, D 6 and 7). Area, 
800 square miles. The principal industries are 
connected with coal mining and agriculture, 
but iron, manganese, and marl are also pro- 
duced Capital, Kilkenny (q.v. ) Castlecomer 
18 the centre of the coal district. Pop., 1841, 
202,750; 1900, 79,159, 1911, 74,962. 

KILKENNY (Gael., church of St. Kenny, 
or Canice ) . The capital of the County of Kil- 
kenny, Ireland, and itself a civic county, situ- 
ated on the Nore, 81 miles south-southwest of 
Dublin by rail (Map; Ireland, D 6). The city 
owes its origin to the cathedral church of the 
diocese of Ossory, winch dates from the twelfth 
century. Thi \rMjliiji!i cathedral of St. Canice 
dates from I2 'm, tiit partially restored abbey 
church of St John’s, called the Black Abbey, 
is one of the few ancient Irish churches now in 
actual occupation for the religious use of Ro- 
man Catholics. The cathedial is the second 
largest church in Ireland and has an excellent 
library of rare old books. There are noteworthy 
remains of a twelfth -century castle (now owned by 
the Ormonde family), a Dominican and a Fran- 
ciscan abbey. The College or Grammar School 
of Kilkenny was founded in the sixteenth century. 
Here Swift, Farquhar, Congreve, and Berkeley 
were educated St Kyran’s College is an edu- 
cational establishment for the Roman Catholics 
and IS interesting as one of the first opened by 
them after the repeal of the law which made 
Catholic education penal in the country From 
the time of the invasion Kilkenny was a strong 
seat of the English power. 

Kilkenny has small manufacturing establish- 
ments of blankets and coarse woolen and linen 
cloths, ])ut the greatest activity is in the near-by 
collieries There are large marble works and 
a large provision trade, the chief outlet of which 
is Waterford The town returns one member to 
the British Parliament. During the Civil War 
Kilkenny sided with the King and after a year’s 
siege honorably capitulated to Cromwell in* 1650. 
Swift’s satire of the “Kilkenny Cats,” which 

■ ’ ■ "‘J .heir tails alone were left, illustrates 
i ■ on boundaries and rights between 

Kilkenny and Irishtown in the seventeenth 
century, which were maintained until both towns 
became bankrupt. Pop., 1901, 10,609; 1911, 
10,514. Consult: John Hogan, Kilkenny, the 
Ancient City of Ossory, the Seat of its Kings, 
the See of its Bishops and the Site of its Cathe- 
dral (Kilkenny, 1884) , Healy, History of Kil- 
kenny (ib., 1893) , James Donelan, “The Con- 
federation of Kilkenny,” in Studies in Irish 
History (2d series, Dublin, 1906). 

KILLANIN, Babon. See Morris, Michael. 

KILL ABNEY, kll-lftr'ni. A parish and mar- 
ket town of County Kerry, Munster, Ireland, 
situated 1 niiles from *the lower Killarney 
Lake, and 46 miles west-northwest of Cork 
(Map; Ireland, B 7). It has an imposing Ro- 
man Catholic cathedral and a school of arts and 
crafts. The beauty of the surrounding country 
attracts large numbers of tourists every spring 
and summer Pop., 1901, 5656; 1911, 5796. 

KILLABNEY, klMftr^n! A town, the capi- 
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tal of Souris District, Manitoba, Canada, on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 164 miles west-south- 
west (direct) of Winnipeg (Map: Manitoba, 
D 4). Industrial establishments include a flour 
mill, cement-block plant, sash and door factory, 
and five grain elevators. It is a popular sum- 
mer resort. Pop., 1901, 585, 1911, 1010. 

KILLARNEY, Lakes op’. Three connected 
lakes near the centre of County Kerry, Ireland 
(Map Ireland, B 7). The upper lake, studded 
with islands and close shut in by mountains, is 
2y3 miles long and % of a mile broad. It is 
connected by Long Range River, 3 miles long, 
with the middle lake (Tore Lake) which is 2 miles 
long by 1 mile broad. The lower lake (Lough 
Leane), with about 30 wooded islands, is 5 miles 
long by 3 broad They are fed by the river Flesk 
and many smaller streams, the main outlet is 
the Laune. They are favorite summer resorts, 
annually visited by thousands of tourists for 
their varied and beautiful scenery, which is 
heightened by the rich colorings of the shores, 
the graceful outlines of the surrounding moun- 
tains (the loftiest in Ireland), and the inter- 
esting rums of the fifteenth-century Ross Castle, 
Muckross Abbey, and other antiquarian re- 
mains. Consult Ballantyne, The Lakes of K%h 
larney (London, 1859) 

KILL'DEER, or KILL'DEE. The most 
widely known of American plovers {^gialtUs, 
or OxyechuSy voctferus) It is 9 or 10 inches 
long and about 20 inches in extent of wing. It 
IS giayish brown above, with an olive shade, and 
occasionally a bronzy lusti^ (‘laiige btuwn or 
chestnut on the rump, and lOnie iMiiiuih there 
are black niai kings on head and breast, and the 
tail IS variegated with black, white, and rufous 
The nest is made on the ground, in grass or 
shingle, usually near water. The eggs, usually 
four, vary in color from creamy white to drab 
marked with blackish brown, and are 1.5 inches 
long (8eo Colored Plate of Eggs of Water 
AND Game Birds ) The killdeer is found 
throughout North America, from Newfoundland 
and Manitoba southward, and even into north- 
ern South America in winter. In the northern 
part of its range it is migratory, but from Vir- 
ginia southward it is resident It is not numer- 
ous in New England, but becomes more common 
in the Central States and is very abundant in 
the West The name is based upon the very 
characteristic notes, which are generally uttered 
either while the bird is on the wing or when it 
IS running about in its nervous, restless way. 
It is incessantly in motion, and, though often 
seen about farmyards, it seems to distrust man, 
and his presence g(‘!ienill\ causes much vocifer- 
ous ob)ection. They are seldom found singly 
except during incubation knd are generally seen 
in small flocks of six or seven individuals In 
the fall these usually are family groups Al- 
though the killdeer when fat is ediMe, it is not 
usually ranked as “game’’ and is not much 
hunted See Plover, and Plate of Plovers. 

KIL-XEN, William Dool (1806-1902). An 
Irish educator and ecclesiastical historian. He 
was born in Antrim, was educated at Belfast, 
and in 1829 was ordained a minister of the 
Irish Presbyterian church During his career 
as an educator he was chiefly identified with the 
Presbyterian College at Belfast. In 1841 he 
was appointed professor of Church history and 
pastoral theology in that institution, and in 
1869 he was appointed its president. He wrote: 
Plea of Presbytery (1840), a continuation of 


Reid’s History of the Irish Preshyteriwn Church 
(1853); The Ancient Church (1859); the Old 
Catholic Church . . . Traced to 755 ( 1871 ) ; th« 
Ecclesiastical History of Ireland from the Earli 
est Period to the Present Times (1875); Rem 
iniscences of a Long Life (1901); and othei 
works. 

KILLER. A small carnivorous whale of the 
genus Orca. These dolphins are notable for the 
fact that they are the only cetaceans which 
habitually attack and devour mammals. On 
account of their propensity to destroy more ani- 
mals than they can eat, they are widely known 
as killers. The genus is distinguished from 
other dolphins by the following characteristics: 
beak about as long as head, broad, flat, and 
rounded, teeth about 12 on each side of each 
jaw, very large and stout, with conical recurved 
crowns; pectoral fin very large and ovate, about 
as broad as long, dorsal fin near middle of back, 
excessively high, and pointed; vertebrae, 51 01 
52 A full-grown male is 20 feet long, with a 
dorsal fin 6 feet high, while the female is some- 
what smaller. The surface of the body is smooth 
and glossy and is remarkably free from parasites. 

Killers are found in all parts of the world 
and sometimes swim up rivers in pursuit of their 
prey, which consists of large fish, seals, dolphins, 
and even whales. Killers generally go in small 
schools of a dozen or less, but sometimes larger 
numbers are seen together. The whales, espe- 
cially the beluga, are hunted down and killed by 
these schools. They seem to be fearless and are 
pid to have stolen captured whS-les from whal- 
ing vessels, in spite of opposition by the sailors. 
Killers are seldom captured by whalers, as they 
yield very little oil, but in some regions they 
are taken for food, and they are of importance 
to the Arctic coast trade. 

The number of species of killers is still greatly 
in doubt, for, in spite of their very wide distri- 
bution, specific characters are not clearly de- 
fined Not less than eight species have been 
described, but there is a reasonable possibility 
that there are fewer valid species. The North 
Atlantic species {Orca gladiator) has been long- 
est known, but the habits of the North Pacific 
killers have been more generally observed. In 
color the killers show great variety, though 
they are usually dark above, some being jet 
black, and light beneath. Behind the eye is a 
clear white spot, and there is a crescent-shaped 
band back of the dorsal fin, sometimes white 
and sometimes maroon. Smaller individuals, 
possibly different species, are more or less 
striped. Consult: Scammon, Marine Mammals 
of the Northwest Coast of North America (San 
Francisco, 1874) , F. E. Beddard, Book of Whales 
(New York, 1900) , Wilson, National Antarctic 
Expeditiony vol. ii (London, 1907) ; R. F. Scott, 
Scotfs Last Expeditiony arranged by Leonard 
Huxley (2 vols.. New York, 1913) ; and the zo- 
ologists cited under Aijlska. See Dolphin ; 
Whale. 

KILLIECRANKIE, kiri-krftp'ki. Battle gw, 
A battle which took place on July 17 (N. S., 
July 27), 1689, in and about the pass of Killie- 
crankie, in the Grampian Hills, and about 15 
miles northwest of Dunkeld, Scotland, between 
3000 or less Jacobitish Highlanders under 
Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, and 
a royal force of about 4000 Dutch, Lowland 
Scots, and English under Hugh Mackay. Just 
as Mackay and his army had emerged from the 
pass Dundee and his Highlanders rushed down 
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hdM the hllla above and drove the enSmy back 
ittib the pass with heavy loss, but Dundee lost 
hi e ow n fife while leading the charge. 

* KXI/LIFXSH. Any of the minnoiV-Uke North 
American fresh-water dishes of the family Poecil- 
liid» (formerly called Cyprinodontidce and erro- 
neously associated with the Cyprinidae). Con- 
sult Began, o! the Zoblogioal Soctetp, 

London (Lonrlon, lUlM, . The body is elongate, 
compressed behind and usually depressed at the 
head; and both are covered with rather lar^ 
cycloid scales. The mouth is small, extremely 
protractile^ and provided with small teeth; the 
lower jaw usually projects, and the pharyngeal 
bones are not armed, as in the Cyprinidae. The 
sexes are usually unlike, and some of the species 
are viviparous. In these the anal fin of the 
male is modified into an intromittent organ. 
The species are numerous; but none attains a 
large size, and some are extremely small. They 
inhabit the fresh-water streams, brackish water 
and bays of America, southern Europe, Africa, 
and Asia. The family includes the top minnows 
and mummichog, and the intere-f ing anablcps, 
or four-eyed fish. Many of the species are ex- 
tremely resistant and have become adapted to 
very diverse habitats. There are 30 genera and 
about 180 species. The name “killiffsh’* is es- 
pecially applied to the genus Fundulus, chiefly 
American, whose species are the largest of the 
grprinodonts, and some very brightly colored. 
Jordan says that they are oviparous and feed 
chiefly on animals. Some of them live on the 
bottom and bury themselves in the mud of estu- 
aries; others frequent river channels and bays 
and swim freely; and still others, called top 
minnows, remain on or near the surface and feed 
on floating insects in streams and swamps. The 
largest species of the eastern coastal region is 
Fundulm majalia, also called Mayflsh; a lesser 
or even more familiar form is the mummichog, 
cobbler, or mudflsh {Fundulus heteroGlitus) ^ 
which is to be met with in every pool and stream 
of brackish water from Maine to Texas. A Flor- 
ida species is called sac-ft-lait. They are useful 
for bait and make interesting pets in an aqua- 
rium. See Plate of Killifishes and Top 
Minnows. 

KILO^XaBEW, Henby (?-1712). An Eng- 
Ksh admiral, son of Henry Killigrew, the divine 
mentioned by Pepys, and a brother of the poet 
and painter Anne Killigrew. Of his life noth- 
ing is known apart from his connection with 
the navy, which he had entered before 1006. In 
1673 he had risen to the rank of captain. 
Through the five years following he was em- 
ployed on the southern coast of the Mediterra- 
nean and in 1686 as commodore commanded a 
squadron against the Barbary pirates, but ac- 
complished little With Bichard Haddock and 
John Ashby he was joint commander in 1690 
and ih 1693 held a like post with Cloudesley 
Shovdl and with Ralph Delavall, who with Killi- 
grew was dismissed from command in June on 
the charge of treason in behalf of James. After 
1697 Killigrew figured in the naval lists as an 
oiBcer on half ^y. 

KIXiUOlUG Thomas (1612-83). An Eng- 
lish dramatist, son of Sir Robert Killigrew, bom 
in Iiondon. He was appointed in 1633 page to 
Charles I, travdied on the Continent, was made 
groom to the bedchamber of Charles II and 
chamberlain to the Queen. Killigrew is closely 
connected with the revival of the drama after 
the Restoration. In 1660 Charles II granted 


him a patent to build a new theatre and raise 
a company of players. Killigrew accordingly 
formed the company of the King's servants and 
built the Theatre Royal, subsequently known 
as Drury Lane. His own plays, some of which 
were written before the Civil War, were printed 
in 1664. Notable among them is The Paraon'a 
Wedding (first performed perhaps as early as 
1637). It is reprinted in Dodsley's Old Playa. 

KILLIK0, kinng, Wilhelm (1847- ). 

A German mathematician, born in Burbach, 
Westphalia, and educated at MUnster and Ber- 
lin, He was a private tutor, then taught in 
Gymnasia, and in 1892 became professor of math- 
ematics in the University of Mtinster. His dis- 
tinctive work in non-Euciidean geometry brought 
him the Lobachevsky prize of the Kazan Acad- 
emy in 1910. Killing wrote: Die mcht-euclidi- 
eohen Baumformen (1883); Erweiterung des 
Baumhegnffs (1884); Die Lieschen Transfor- 
mationsgruppen (1886); EinfUhrung in der 
Orundlagen der Oeometrie (1893-98) ; Lehr- 
buoh der analytischen Geometric tn homogeni- 
echen Koordtnaten (1900-02); and, with Hove- 
stadt, ffandhuch dee mathematischen Unterricht 
(1910-13). 

KIL^LIHOLY. A town, including several vil- 
lages, in Windham Co., Conn , 25 miles north 
by east of Norwich, on the Quinebaug and Five 
Mile rivers, and on the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford Railroad (Map: Connecticut, H 
2). It has the Killii^ly High School and Bug- 
bee Memorial Public Library, and manufactures 
cotton and woolen goods, mill supplies, shoes, 
harness, etc. Pop., 1910, 6664. Killingly, for- 
merly Aspinock, was incorporated under its pres- 
ent name in 1708 In 1836 it was said to be 
the greatest cotton-manufacturing town in the 
State, Consult Lamed, History of Windham 
County y Conn, (2 vols., Worcester, 1874), and 
Bt^les, History of Windham County, Conn, 
(New York, 1889). 

KIL'LINGTON PEAK. The second highest 
elevation of the Green Mountains in Vermont. 
It is 9 miles east of Rutland; its height is 4241 
feet and i t is a conspicuous landmark. 

KILIiOWEN, Baron Russexl of. See Rus- 
sell, Sib Chabi.es Arthub, 

KILSCAIKHAH, kH-man'am, A western 
suburb of Dublin, Ireland, and a township of 
Dublin County Pop., 6500. Here is situated 
Rilmainham Hospital, an establishment for the 
reception of wounded and pensioned soldiers, 
originally founded by King Charles II, and 
conducted on similar principles to the sister in- 
stitution, Chelsea Hospital (qv.). Kilmainham 
Hospital is maintained by an annual parlia- 
mentary grant and provides for upward of 250 
veterans and officers. Near the hospital is Kil- 
mainham jail, where Parnell was confined in 
1882. ‘‘The Treaty of Kilmainham” was an 
alleged agreement between Gladstone and Par- 
nell, according to which Parnell promised to 
exert his influence against the commission of 
a^arian crime in Ireland, upon condition that 
Gladstone secured the introduction into Parlia- 
ment of a legislative measure affecting the Laud 
Act of 1881. 

KILMABrN’OCK. A municipal and police 
burgh in Ayrshire, Scotland, on Kilmarnock 
Water, 12 miles north-northeast of Ayr (Map; 
Scotland, D 4). It has a fine town hall, library, 
art museum, athenaeum, and theatre. Its educa- 
tional institutions include an observatory, school 
of science and art, and an institute of philos- 



KILLIFISHES AND TOP-MINNOWS 



1. LONQ-FINNED TOP“M»i>lNOW (Gambusla affinis), 

2. TOP-MINNOW (Fundulus notatus). 

3. SWORD-MINNOW (Xiphophoruo Hellerl). 


6. COMMON KILLIFISH (Fundulua hateroolltua). 

6. A.UASKA.N BLACKFISH (Dallia paotoralls). 

7. PURSY MINNOW (Cyprinodon variepatua). 
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Ophy. ThQ Robert Burns Memorial (the poet’s 
first work was published in Kilmarnock) con* 
tains originals of the Burns manuscript and a 
splendid library of the poet’s works. It has 
large engineering establishments, woolen mills, 
carpet and lace-curtain manufactories, machine 
shops, blast furnaces, ■ 'cs, tan- 
neries, shoe factories , ■ The 

neighborhood is rich in coal and iron, and its 
dairy produce is extensive. The largest cheese 
show in Scotland is held here, the value of the 
exhibits generally amounting to about £36,000. 
Pop., 1901, 34,165, 1911, 34,728. Consult 
McKay, History of Kilmarnock (Kilmarnock, 
1848). 

KILN, kll (AS, cyln, cylene, from Lat. cnlina, 
kitchen), A furnace or oven, for burning brick, 
earthenware, or pottery, for making charcoal, 
for roasting carbonate-iron ores, and for burn- 
ing lime or cement. The kilns are made of 
stone, brick, or iron; and, according to the 
method of conducting the o})eration, they are 
divided into two classes, intermittent kilns, 
in which the fire is permitted to go out after 
the charge is burned, and continuous kilns, 
in which the charge may be removed and a fresh 
one put in while the fire is kept burning Tlie 
continuous kilns arc of dilTerent types according 
to the class of product to be burned, and the 
fuel may be oil, gas, powdered coal (wdiich gasi- 
fies on entering the kiln chamber), or solid coal. 
Kilns are also classified in accordance with the 
course of the draft, into up-draft and down- 
draft; and by shapes, into round, rectangular, 
conical, and annular, the latter having a scries 
of cells around a central compartment More- 
over, a kiln is said to be regenerative if the gas 
and air before combustion is preheated by pas- 
sage through a checker work of brick which has 
been previously heated by the waste gases of 
combustion escaping from the kiln 

Portland Cement Kilns may be divided some- 
what arbitrarily into ( 1 ) intermittent dome or 
bottle kilns, (2) ring or HofiTmaim kilns, (3) 
continuous-shaft kilns, and (4) rotary kilns. 
Dome kilns consist of a calcining chamber, sur- 
mounted by a chimney, winch together form a 
structure i(“«Mnlilin;! a large bottle in shapt^ At 
the bottom of the kiln are a set of removable 
grate bars, and a door for admitting air to the 
fire and for ■ . ,’e burned clinker. 

Near the top ■ ■ ' i ' chamber are one 

or more openings calleU charging eyes, through 
which the new mixture and fuel are fed into 
the kiln The chimney-hke structure provides 
the necessary draft for the fire, carries away the 
gases of combustion, and serves to keep the 
temperature of the kiln uniform. Dome kilns 
are built of rough stone, brick, or concrete 
masonry, lined with fire brick, the lining being 
so constructed that it can be removed and re- 
built without disturbing the kiln structure 
proper. The kilns are charged by replacing 
kindling wood on the grate bars and filling 
above to the level of the charging eyes with 
alternate layers of fuel and raw mixture. When 
calcination is complete, the kiln is allowed to 
cool down and the clinker is withdrawn. The 
operation of the kiln is thus intermittent. A 
modification of this type is equipped with a 
drying tunnel, through which the charge passes, 
and is dried by the waste heat of the kiln, re- 
sulting in a saving of fuel. This modified type 
of the dome kiln has been used in England, but 
at only one or two localities in the United 


States. Dome kilns are going out of use in the, 
Portland-cement industry. 

Ring or Hoffmann kilns have been much used 
in Germany, but not in England or the United 
States. Tney consist of a series of chambers 
arranged around a central stack, each chamber 
being connected by flues with its neighbors and 
the stack. After the chambers are filled through 
side doors, one is started by feeding coal fuel 
through roof openings. The heat from this 
passes through several chambers ahead before 
being drawn off to the stack, thus heating these 
up, so that less fuel is required to burn them. 
As soon as one chamber is burned and cooled, it 
can be emptied. There will thus always be one 
chamber at high fire, others cooling down, others 
heating up, and loading and unloading going 
on from still other chambers. 

Continuous-shaft kilns consist essentially of a 
high vertical chamber, whose several sections, 
known as the preheating, burning, and cooling 
cliambers, may or may not be in line. The 
cement mixture is charged at the top, and the 
fuel may be added there or part way down. 
The charge then is continually moving down- 
ward, and the burnt cement or clinker is drawn 
off at the bottom. 

Rotary kilns for burning cement are distinctly 
an American development, although the device 
was invented in England. A rotary kiln consists 
of a steel or iron cylinder, 60 to 150 feet long, 
lined with fire brick or some other refractory 
substance to resist the heat, and mounted on 
roller bearings, generally placed at two points 
near the ends A circumferential rack on the 
shell enabl(*s the cylinder to be rotated by worm 
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j ; ' • by a sprocket chain. The head of 
\ \ J ' is inclosed by the chimney in such 
a manner as to be free to rotate and is some- 
what higher than the front, which is covered 
by a movable cap, through which the crude oil 
or powdered coal is forced by air pressure. The 
raw material, either dry or wet, is fed into the 
upper end of the kiln and gradually works 
towards the bottom, in consequence of the in- 
clination and the rotary movement of the cylin- 
der Calcination takes jilace during the passage. 

Natural Cement and Lime. Both these 
products are usually burned in kilns of the 
vertical continuous-feed type. In cement burn- 
ing the fuel is generally mixed with the rock; 
but while this may be done in lime burning, it 
is desirable to feed the fuel separately, as then 
it does not come in contact with the lime and 
discolor it See Cement. 

Brickkilns may be temporary or permcment. 
The former are built up of the bricks them- 
selves, generally in a number of rows of parallel 
arches, which may contain from 25,000 to 40,000 
brick and be from 26 to 60 courses in height, 
called a scove kiln. (See Brick.) Burnt brick 
are placed around the outer sides and on top of 
the kiln, the walls being daubed with mud. 
Openings are left at the top to permit the 
escape of steam arising from the liberated mois* 
ture in the brick. Fires are started in the 
windward end of each arch, then at the other 
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end, and allowed to approach each other slowly, 
several days sometimes being required. The 
doors are closed and sealed to prevent the 
entrance of air. Wood, coal, or oil may be 
used for fuel, the oil requiring special burners 
and being used but comparatively little. Per- 
manent brickkilns have fixed side walls, but 
may be open or closed at the top. If open, the 
fires extend beneath the whole length of the 
charge, the gases passing upward, much as in 
temporary kilns. If closed, the fire boxes art‘ 
on both sides in rectangular kilns, or at regular 
intervals around a circular kiln. Permanent, 
closed-top kilns may be up-draft or down-draft. 
In the former the fire enters the bottom of the 
kiln chamber and passes out at the top. In the 
latter it follows the reverse course. Continuous 
brickkilns have a series of connecting chambers 
fired in succession, the gases passing from the 
first to the second, and so on. Filling, burning, 
and emptying go on in different chambers at 
the same time. The type was described under 
Portland-cement kilns. Fire brick and refrac- 
tory ware are frequently burned in down-draft 
kilns, which must be lined with fire brick. Burn- 
ing requires five or six days, and cooling sev- 
eral days more. Paving bricky in the Middle 


If the ware is decorated, it receives a low heat 
firing to fix the colors after their application. 
Each firing is performed in a separate kiln. In 
the biscuit oven the temperature is believed to 
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reach 2500® F., in the gloss or glaze ovens 1900®, 
and in the enamel oven not more than 1400®. 



Fio. 2. DOWN-DRAFT BRICKKILN. 


West of the United States, are generally burned 
in the down-draft kilns. The temperature while 
burning ranges from 1000® to 2300® F. The 
burning takes from four to six and the cooling 
from three to six. 

Charcoal Kilns, when of a permanent char- 
acter (see Chabcoal), are dome-shaped struc- 
tures, with doors, a grate, ash pit, and an out- 
let near the top for the volatile products. 

Pottery Kilns are of many kinds, depending 
upon the ware that is to be burned and the con- 
sequent amount of heat required. Earthenware, 
stoneware, and porcelain each require different 
degrees of heat, the intensity varying in the 
order named. (Sec Pottery.) The kilns are 
usually circular. Earthenware and stoneware 
are stacked up in the open kiln chamber, while 
earthenware and porcelain are first carefully 
packed in fire-clay boxes called saggers^ and 
these are piled up in stacks called bungs in the 
kiln, an average kiln holding 40 or 50 bungs. 
The kilns are usually built on the down-draft 
principle. Forty or 50 hours are usually neces- 
sary for the first firing of the pottery, and as 
many more are allowed for it to cool off. The 
kilns are generally very large, and the whole 
process of burning requires from 7 to 14 days. 
The white earthenware and porcelain are first 
fired to the biscuit stage; the glaze is then ap- 
plied, and the wares are fired in the glost kiln, the 
temperature of this second burning being lower 
than the first in the case of white earthenware 
and higher in the case of true hard porcelain. 


Pottery kilns are usually in the form of a tall 
cylinder of various dimensions, from 15 to 30 
feet in diameter, 15 to 20 feet high, and termi- 
nated by a truncated cone of about two-thirds 
the height of the cylindrical part. 

Architectural Terra-Cotta Kilns are usually 
cylindrical, down-draft, and of the muffle type; 
i.e., they have double walls between which the 
fire passes so that it does not come in contact 
with the ware. Heat is applied for 5 to 6 days, 
reaching a temperature of about 2300® F. Po- 
rous terra-cotta tiles (see Tile) are burned for 
a much shorter period, the sawdust mixed with 
clay being consumed during the process. Sewer 
pipe is generally burned in round, down-draft 
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kilns, the process requiring from five to seven 
days. 

Roasting Kilns are used for expelling mois- 
ture, bituminous matter, carbonic acid, and sul- 
phur from iron ore, by burning fuel either solid 
or gaseous in contact with the ore. This kiln, of 
a capacity up to 600 tons each, consists of a 
cylindrical brick-lined sheet-iron casing converg- 
ing at the bottom. When gas-fired, there is a 
central down-draft flue for the escape of the 
waste gases, the roasting being accomplished in 
the narrow annular space. The operation is con- 
tinuous. The Gjer kiln is an example of this 
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type using solid fuel, and the Davis-Colby ore 
roaster of those using gaseous fuel Consult 
annual issues of The Mineral Industry of the 
United States (New York), Transactions of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers (ib.), 
and Transactions of the American Ceramic So- 
ciety (Columbus, Ohio), for the prevailing prac- 
tice in various industries in which kilns are 
used. For lime and cement kilns, consult 
Eckel, CementSy LimeSy and Plasters (New York, 
1907), and Ellis Soper, “Rotary Kiln in the 
Manufacture of Portland Cement,” in American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, Journaly vol. 
xxxii (Baltimore, 1910). 

KILO- (from Gk. chilioiy thousand) 

A prefix meaning ‘one thousand’ and employed 
in the metric system to denote that the given 
magnitude is 1000 times largtT than the funda- 
mental unit. Thus, a kilometer is 1000 meters, 
a kilogram 1000 grams, etc. Kilo is also em- 
ployed as an abbnwidted form of kilogram See 
Metric System. 

KILOWATT, kn'(1-w6t (from Gk. 
chtUot, thousand -f Eng watty from the Scottish 
engineci James Watt) A unit of power equiv- 
alent to 1000 watts or 1000 joules p(‘r second. 
It 18 equal to 1 341 horse jiowcr. See Watt; 
Electrical Units 

KILPAT'RICK, Hugh Judson (1830-81). 
An American soldier, one of the most brilliant 
cavalry leaders on the Federal side in the Civil 
War. He was born near Deckertown, N J., 
graduated at West Point in 1801, and on May 9 
entered the Fed(*ral service as captain in the 
Fifth New Yoik Volunteers, generally known as 
Uui yea’s Zouaves. He was wounded at Big 
Bethel on June 10, was engaged in « ’lM'* ' i* ' .i 
regiment of cavalry in August, and (-ri ^1 pi. •• l-er 
25 became lieutenant colonel of the Second New 
York Cavaliy From 1802 to 1804 he took a 
prominent jiart in nearly all the cavalry opera- 
tions connected with the campamn-* of the Army 
of Virginia and the Army 01 the Potomac, mak- 
ing inmnnerable laids and gathering information 
of Confederate movements In one of his raids 
in 1803 lie covered more tlian 200 miles in less 
than five days, fought skirmishes daily, and dur- 
ing this time captured and paroled more than 
800 prisoneis, with a loss to himself of only 
one officer and 37 men. Tn the second battle of 
Bull Run and afterward in the battle of Gettys- 
burg he served with conspicuous gallantry In 
December, 1802, he was promoted to be colonel, 
and m June, 1803, to be brigadier general, 
United States volunteers, while he received the 
brevet of major and lieutenant colonel in the 
regular army for gallantry at Aldie, Va , and 
Gettysburg respectively In March, 1804, he par- 
ticipated in a celebrated raid towards Richmond 
and down the Virginia peninsula, and in April 
was placed m command of a division of cavalry 
in the Army of the Cumberland, then engaged, 
under Sherman, in the invasion of Georgia. 
Wounded at Resaca, he recovered in time to 
guard Sherman’s communications effectively. 
At the close of the war he was brevetted briga- 
dier general in the regular army for services in 
the capture of Fayetteville, N C., and major 
LM'i.'ai .*■ ’ s services during the campaign in 

th‘ ('ji-ol •«-, and in June, 1865, attained the 
regular rank of major general of volunteers. He 
resigned his commission in the regular army in 
December, 1866, and his commission in the vol- 
imteer service in January, 1866, and from De- 
cember, 1805, to August, 1868, was United States 


Minister to Chik' — a position which he again 
held from June, 1881, until his death at San- 
tiago, in December. Consult Moore, Kilpatrick 
and our Cavalry (New York, 1865), and Wil- 
liam Small, Camp-Fire Talk on the Life wnd 
Military Services of Major-Oeneral Judaon Kil- 
Patrick (Washington, 1887) 

KILTING, ke'lijing' A seaport in Formosa. 
See Kelung. 

KILVEY, Baron Grenfell of. See Gkbn- 
Eell, Francis Wallace. 

KILWA KIVINJE, kel'wft k$-v6n'yft,, or 
Quiloa, ke'16-a. A seaport town of German 
East Africa, situated 180 miles south of Zanzi- 
bar (Map- Congo, G 4) It has a customhouse 
and a spacious roadstead much frequented by 
merchant vessels; its trade is chiefly in rubber 
and timber. Pop, 1910 (est ), 100,800 Kilwa 
Kiviiije has supplanted the town of Kilwa Kisi- 
wani, situated on an island 17 miles to the south. 
The latter, founded about 1000 by Prince Shiraz 
of Peisia, is now almost abandoned, but during 
the Arab domination it was a flourishing port 
for the East African slave tiade 

KILWIN'NING. A municipal and police 
burgh in Ayrslnre, Scotland, 3ya miles north of 
Irvine ( Map Scotland, D 4 ) . It is the seat of 
a large engineering and fire-clay works, woolen 
and muslin manufactures, numerous coal pits, 
and the Eglinton Ironworks The parish church, 
built in 1775, occupies part of the site of the 
famous abbey of Kilwinning, founded in 1140. 
Tile town is noted as the birthplace of free- 
masonry in Scotland, and until the institution 
of the Grand Lodge in 1736 all other lodges in 
Scotland received their charters from “Mother 
Kilwinning” Pop, 1901, 4440, 1911, 4946. 

About a mile to the southeast stands Eglinton 
Castle, the scene of the famous Eglinton Tourna- 
ment in 1839. 

KIM. A story by Rudyard Kipling ^901), 
generally considered one of his best, telling the 
adventures of an Irish waif in India, who ac- 
(|uiied marvelous knowledge of the Orient. 

KIMAWENSI. See Kilimanjaro 

KIM3ALL, Arthur Lalanne (1856- ). 

An American physicist, born at Succasunna 
Plains, N J He graduated in 1881 at Prince- 
ton and in 1884 took his Ph.D at Johns Hop- 
kins, wheie he remained as associate in physics 
(1884-88) and associate professor (1888-91). 
In 1891 he was appointed professor of physics 
at Amherst In 1883-84, under the general di- 
rection of Professor Rowland (q.v.) of Johns 
Hopkins, and by appropriation made by the 
United States government, he made a valuable 
series of experiments for the determination of 
the unit of electric resistance His writings 
include The Physical Properties of Oases (1890) ; 
Coll ege Physi cs (1911). 

KIMBALL, Hebeb Chase (1801-68). An 
American Mormon leader and priest. He was 
born at Sheldon, Vt., and was the son of a 
blaeksmitli He was baptized into the Church 
of the Latter-Day Saints in 1832, was shortly 
afterward ordained an elder by Joseph Smith, 
the founder of the church, and in 1836 became 
one of the “Twelve Apostles.” In 1837, and 
again in 1840, he went as a missionary to Eng- 
land, where he made many converts. In 18& 
he was made head priest of the Order of MeL 
chizedek, in 1847 was chosen as one of Brigham 
Young’s counselors, and in 1849 became Chief 
Justice and Lieutenant Governor of the State 
of Deseret. In 1848 he was indicted for treaeon 
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by a United States grand jury, but was never 
brought to trial. 

KIMBALL, Jahks Putnam (1836- ). 

An American geologist, born at Salem, Mass. 
His training was obtained at the Lawrence Sci- 
entific School (Harvard), at the universities of 
Berlin and Cdttingen, and at the Freiberg (Sax- 
ony) School of Mines. Subsequently he was a 
member of the geological surveys of Wisconsin 
and niinois. In 1861-62 he was professor of 
chemistry and economic geology in the New 
York State Agricultural College (Ovid), and in 
the latter year was appointed assistant adju- 
tant general of United States volunteers, with 
rank of captain. He took part in the various 
of the Army of the Potomac as chief 
ol^ staff to Gen. M R Patrick and was after- 
ward on the general staffs of McClellan, Burn- 
side, Hooker, and Meade Until 1874 he prac- 
ticed as a mining engineer in New York; from 
1874 to 1886 he was honorary professor of 
geology in Lehigh University, and in 1885-88 he 
w^is director of the United States Mint. His 
writings, m addition to official reports, include 
contributions on geology and metallurgy to 
American and foreign periodicals 

KIMBALL, Katherine ( ?- ) . An Amer- 

ican etcher. She was born in New Hampshire 
and studied at the National Academy of Design, 
New York. She is represented in the permanent 
collections of the New York Public Library, the 
Boston Museum, the South Kensington Museum, 
London, and the Bibliotli6que d’Art et d’Arch6- 
ologie, Paris. Her illustrations for Okey’s 
Paris (1904), Gilliat Smith’s Brussels (1906), 
Sterling Taylor’s Canterbury (1912), and, for 
the “Artist’s Sketch Book Senes,” on Rochester 
(1912). are mueli esteemed, as are also her con- 
tributions to the Century Magazine^ the Queen , 
the BtudiOf and the Gazette des Beaux- Arts 
She became an associate member of the Royal 
Society of Painters, Ktehers, and Engravers, 
London, and member of the Section de Gravure 
of the Salon d’Automne, Pans, and of the 
Chicago Society of Etchers. 

KIMBALL,* Martha Gertrude (1840-94). 
An American philanthropist, born in Portland, 
Me. She accompanied her husband, who was 
appraiser of captured cotton, to the front in 
the Civil War, acted as nurse during Sherman’s 
campaign in Georgia, and w^as appointed in- 
lyiector of hospitals. Acting on her suggestion. 
General Logan, as head of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, introduced the observation of 
Decoration Day. 

KIMBALL, Richard Burleigh (1816-92). 
An American essayist and novelist. He was 
born in Plainfield, N. H., •: at Dart- 

mouth College in 1834, went to Pans in 1836 
after two years’ study of law, and upon his 
return practiced successfully in Waterford, N. Y , 
and in New York City. From 1854 until 1860 
he was president of the Galveston and Houston 
l^ilroad, which he had projected — the first rail- 
road built in the State of Texas. The most im- 
portant of his varied writings, which include 
novels, essays, and books of travel, are: Letters 
from England (1842); Saint Leger (1860); 
Cuba and the Cubans (1850) ; Romance of Stu- 
dent Life Abroad (1863) ; Undercurrents of 
Wall Street (1861) ; Was he Successful? (1863) ; 

Prince of Kaghna ( 1864 ) ; Henry Powers, 
Banker (1868); To-Day in New York (1870); 
Stories of Exceptional Life (1887). 

■yyMBALL j StiMNER Increase (1834- )• 


The organizer of the United States life-saving 
service. He was born at Lebanon, Me., gradu- 
ated from Bowdoin in 1855, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1858. In 1859 he was elected to 
the Maine Legislature and in 1862 became a 
clerk in the Treasury Department at Washing- 
ton. He was placed in charge of the revenue 
marine service and the life-saving service in 
1871 and by thorough reorganization greatly 
increased the efficiency of the latter. In 1878 
this service was organized into a separate bu- 
reau, with Mr. Kimball at its head, and under 
his direction was extended to the Pacific coast 
and the Great Lakes. He served also as acting 
Register, acting Comptroller, and acting Solici- 
tor of the Treasury. He is the author of 
Organization and Methods of the United States 
Life-Satnng Service (1889) and Joshua James — 
Life Saver (1909). 

KIMBALL, William Wirt (1848- ). 

An American naval officer, born at Paris, Me. 
He giaduated from the United States Naval 
Academy in 1869, and rose through the various 
grades to that of captain in 1905 and of rear 
admiral in 1908 One of the first officers to 
serve on the earliest American torpedo boats, 
lie did much for the development of machine 
and magazine guns, and lah^r for the improve- 
ment of submarines. During the war with 
Spam he commanded the Atlantic torpedo boat 
flotilla ; latei he served on the boards of 
construction, examination, and retirement; and 
commanded the Nieaiagiian expeditionary squad- 
ron in 1909-10 He was retired by operation 
of law in 1909, but remained in active service 
for another year 

KIMBERLEY, klra'ber-li. A town of Cape 
of Good Hope Province, South Africa, the capi- 
tal of Giiqualand West, near the frontier of the 
Oiange River Colony, 647 miles by rail north- 
east of (’ape Town It is 4012 feet above the 
sea ( Map : Cape of Good Hope, G 7 ) . It has a fine 
couithouse, city hall, a free library, a museum, 
theatre, botanical gardens, a good system of 
water works supplied from the Vaal River, and 
is lighted by electricity Kimbeiley, founded 
in 1871, owes its existence to the extensive dia- 
mond mines situated in its vicinity, owned en- 
tirely by the De Beers Corporation. It is one 
of the chief seats of this valuable industry and 
IS also an important intermediate trading sta- 
tion between Cape of Good Hope Province and 
the interior of Africa. It is noted for its fine 
breed of horses. During the South African War 
Kimberley was defended by the British troops 
under Colonel Kekewich, and from Oct. 15, 1899, 
withstood a siege of 126 days by the Boers until 
relieved by General French. Memorial Hall was 
built during the siege The Honoured Dead 
Memorial commemorates those who fell in the 
defense of the town. Pop., 1891, 28,718 (includ- 
ing 12,658 whites); 1904, 34,331 (13,556 

whites) ; 1911, 49,823 (17,059 whites). 

KIMBERLEY. The northern division of 
Western Australia (area, 144,000 square miles), 
fertile and pastoral where watered by the Ord 
and Fitzroy rivers; and in the region of the 
gold fields, discovered in 1882 (Map: Western 
Australia, H 3). Chief town, Derby. 

KIMBERLEY, John Wodehouse, first Earl 
OF (1826-1902). An English statesman, born 
in London, Jan. 7, 1826. He studied at Eton 
and graduated at Christ Church, Oxford, in 
1847 with a first-class in classics. He succeeded 
his grandfather as third Baron Wodehouse be- 
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fore he had attained his majority and 20 years 
afterward was made Earl of Kimberley. Ho 
entered public life in 1852, as Undersecretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs — a position he held 
until 1861, with an intermission of a Hussian 
embassy (1856-58). In 1863 he was an envoy 
to Copenhagen in connection with the Schleswig- 
Holstein affair and in 1864 was appointed Un« 
dersecretary at the India Office. He was Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1864-66) under Lord 
John Kussell, and Gladstone made him Lord 
Privy Seal (1868-70) and Secretary of State 
for the Colonies (1870-74 and 1880-82). He 
was Secretary of State for India in 1882-86, and 
again in 1892-94, until appointed Foreign Sec- 
retary in Lord Rosebery ^s cabinet (1894-95). 
In 1892 he was appointed Lord President of 
the Council, in 1897 led the Liberal opposition 
in the House of Lords, and in 1899 was made 
chancellor of London University. For several 
years Kimberley was the Liberal leader in the 
House of Lords, and while he was Colonial Sec- 
retary the town of Kimberley in the diamond 
region of South Africa was named for him. Ho 
died in London, April 8, 1902. 

KIMOHI, klm'k^. A family of Hebrew 
scholars of the Middle Ages — The most famous 
member of the family is David Kimchi (gen- 
erally quoted by the initials of his name, RaDaK 
— i.e., Rabbi David Kimchi), who was bom at 
Narbonne about 1160 and lived until about 1235. 
His achievements were chiefly in the field of 
biblical exegesis and Hebrew grammar. His 
merit lies not in originality, but in the excel- 
lence of his compilations, in consequence of 
which his works exercised a great influence upon 
his successors. In his grammatical exposition 
he follows largely Ibn Janach (q.v.), but he 
wrote exclusively in Hebrew. His grammar and 
lexicon have appeared in many ^itions. His 
commentaries are still widely used among the 
Jews. They were among the first to be printed 
in the so-called Rabbinical Bibles, containing 
the Hebrew text with selected commentaries. 
The most important of them is a commentary 
on the prophetical books. A new edition of his 
commentary on the Psalms was begun by 
Schiller-Szinessy, but only the first part ap- 
peared (Cambridge, 1882). An edition of his 
commentary on Genesis appeared at Pressburg 
in 1842. In the great Maimonides controversy 
(see Maimonides) Kimchi was on the side of 
Maimonides. Consult Tauber, Standpunkt und 
Let&tung des R. Davtd Kimchi ala Grammatiker 
( Breslau, 1867 ) . — Kimchi’s father, Joseph ( flour- 
ished 1150-70), gave the impetus to Jewish cul- 
ture in southern France, whither he ismigrated 
from Spain. He wrote biblical commentaries 
and grammatical treatises. Of his commen- 
taries there have been preserved only those on 
Proverbs and Job, which have been published, 
and a commentary on the Song of Songs, which 
is unpublished. His grammatical works have 
been edited by Bacher and Matthews (Berlin, 
1888). — David’s older brother, Moses (flour- 
ished 1170-90), also engaged in studies similar 
to those of his father and brother. A compen- 
dium of Hebrew grammar compiled bv him en- 
joyed great popularity by reason of its sim- 
plicity and brevity and was published in a 
number of editions. It first appeared in 1508. 
The edition of 1546 (Venice) was published by 
Elias Levita, who added a commentary that has 
since then generally appeared in the editions of 
the grammar. Of his biblical oommentaries only 


those to Job, Proverbs, and Ezra and Nehemiah 
are known. 

XIMPOLUKO, k6m'p5-ltmg. A town of Ru* 
mania. See Campuluno. 

XIK (AS. oynuy Goth, kuni, OHO. ohunni, 
kindred; connected with OIr. oine, Lat. genmf 
Gk. ydpoi, Lith. gamaa, Skt. jana, race, kind, 
from ;an, to beget), Next of. In English and 
American law, those who are so relat^ by ties 
of consanguinity to a decedent as to be entitled 
to share in the distribution of his personal 
estate. The phrase does not therefore compre- 
hend all who may be entitled to participate 
under statutes of distribution, as a wife, who is 
not of her husband’s kin; nor all those who are 
related by ties of blood, but only those whose 
blood relationship is in the next order of con- 
sanguinity to the decedent. Next of kin are 
also to be distinguished from heirs, or those in 
the order of consanguinity to whom the real 
property of an intestate will pass by descent. 
These are, indeed, always next of kin, but they 
do not necessarily include all who answer that 
description. By the common-law canons of de- 
scent, under which the male descendant is pre- 
ferred to the female, and, among males of equal 
degree, the eldest to those who are younger, a 
single member of the class constituting the next 
of kin may become the sole heir, in the United 
States, however, where those rules have been 
abolished, the next of kin are generally the same 
as the heirs at law See Administration; 
Consanguinity; Descent; Distribution; Heir. 

KIN'AESTHE'SIS, KIN-fflSTHETIO (kin'gs- 
thgt^ik or ki’nSs-) SENSATIONS. Sensations 
whose organs are in the motor apparatus of the 
body and in the inner ear, and which are set in 
function by bodily movements. They thus form 
a subclass of the organic sensations ( q.v. ) . Kin- 
eesthetic sensations are usually divided into two 
groups — those of the muscle sense, including 
muscular pressure, articular pressure, and ten- 
dinous strain, and those of the static sense, in- 
cluding the ampullar and vestibular sensations. 
See Muscle Sense; Static Sense; Movement, 
Perception of; Organic Sensations. 

KINJESTHETIC SENSATIONS IN ANI- 
MALS. In the simpler animal forms it is not 
possible to make a distinction between kin- 
sesthetic sensations (q.v.) and the sensations of 
touch. (See Mechanical Sense in Animals.) 
The mental lives of some vertebrates, however, 
appear to involve distinctly kinsesthetic experi- 
ences, which may play a prominent rfile in the 
animal’s consciousness. 

It has been found that white rats are able 
either to find their way through a labyrinth 
which they have previously learned, or to learn 
the route through a new labyrinth, after they 
have been rendered blind (by extirpation of the 
eyes), anosmic (by removal of the olfactory 
lobes), partially deaf (by destruction of the 
middle ear), and partially anscsthetic (by an- 
aesthetization of the feet and removal of the 
vibrissflB). In these mutilated animals the sen- 
sations of movement must constitute the prin- 
cipal means of guidance, although it may be the 
case that other sensory **oues” are utilized by 
normal individuals. The normal rat which has 
learned the path through a labyrinth shows, 
furthermore, that it remembers the len^hs of 
the paths largely in kinsesthetic terms. For in- 
stance, if the distance over which the rat should 
pass before turning be shortened, the rat wlH 
usually run past the right turn into a WUt 
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alley; and if, on the other hand, the distance 
be Increased, the rat will often turn at the 
accustomed place and bump into the wall. If an 
individual is placed in the midst of a labyrinth 
'ivith which it is familiar, it runs about until it 
appears to ^^get the feel” of a particular passage ; 
then it starts off, traversing the remainder of 
the route rapidly. Its behavior is similar to 
the highly^ kincBsthetic, cobrdinated performance 
of the human subject in a complex act, such as 
the playing of a difficult piece on the piano; 
after an interruption the player may not be 
able to continue, but will fumble the keys until 
he chances upon a correct movement, which im* 
mediately sets off the subsequent action. This 
8imilarit\ to human performance, together with 
the fact that the human subject who has learned 
a maae finds that consciousness is principally 
kiniesthetic, argues for the prominence of kin- 
»8thesis in the rat’s mind. It may be that the 
static sense (q.v.) is also involved in the maze 
consciousness of the rat. The animal’s disturb- 
4Since when a labyrinth with which it is familiar 
is rotated through 90® has been attributed by 
some writers to a static disorientation 

There are no experimental results which indi- 
cate that the consciousness of any animal other 
than the rat may become limited solely to kin- 
£ 0 sthetic sensations. Kiniesthetic or organic sen- 
sations have, however, been ascribed with some 
positiveness to crawfish, perch, frogs, English 
sparrows, vesper sparrows, cowbirds, pigeons, 
guinea pigs, and dancing mice. 

The great development of the semicircular 
canals in fishes hints at a corre’Sjionding de- 
velopment of the static sense, but there is no 
direct evidence that these organs mediate sensa- 
tion. Similarly, the oto^sts or statocysts of 
the lower animals (see Hearing in Animals; 
Eab, Comparative Anatomy of) suggest a kin- 
©sthetic accompaniment, which has not however 
been established. 

Consult Watson, *^Kinaesthetic and Organic 
Sensations: Their RMe in the Reactions of the 
White Rat to the Maze,” in Psychological Re‘ 
view Monograph, sup., vol. viii (Lancaster, Pa, 
1907); also general bibliography under Animal 
Psychology. 

XINAK, k6-nftk'. See Kuskokwim River. 

XINGABDINE, kln-kftr'dln. A port of entry 
in Bruce Co., Ontario, Canada, on Lake Huron, 
and on the Grand Trunk Railway, 74 miles west- 
southwest (direct) of Collingwood (Map: On- 
tario, C 6). It has steamship connections with 
Cleveland and Sault Ste. Marie. The town 
possesses a public library, two parks, and owns 
its electric-lighting plant and water works. Its 
industrial establishments include bridge and 
boiler works, salt works, a pork-packing plant, 
and manufactories of sashes, doors, and furni- 
ture. Sand, clay, salt, marl, and limestone are 
found in the vicinity. Kincardine has become a 
popular summer resort. Pop., 1901, 2077; 1911, 
1956. 

XIXCABDIXESHIXE, or The Meabns. A 
maritime coimty in the northeast division of 
Scotland, with Aberdeenshire and the Dee on 
the north, Forfarshire and the North Esk on 
the south and west, and the North Sea on the 
east (Map: Scotland, F 3). Area, 381 square 
miles, or 244,000 acres, of which 121,000 are in 
cultivation. It is traversed by the Grampians. 
Chief towns, Stonehaven, the capital, Banchory, 
Inverbervie, and Laurencekirk. Pop., 1801, 
UMOt 1851, 34,600; 1900, 40,923; 1911, 41,008. 


XIXGHAS^SA. A station of Congo Free 
State. See Leopoldville. 

XIN'CHINJIX'aA. A mountain peak of 
the Himalayas. See Kunchinjinga 

XINCHOW, or Nanshan, Battle of. See 
Russo-Japanese War. 

XIND, kint, Johann Friedrich (1768-1843). 
A German poet, dramatist, and romancer, born 
in Leipzig. He began in 1793 the practice of 
law in Dresden, but abandoned it in 1814 to 
devote himself exclusively to literary work. 
With Winkler he edited the Ahendzeitung from 
1817 to 1826. His poems (6 vols., 1808) are 
weakly sentimental, but his tales and novels, 
though not strong, appealed to many readers. 
He 18 , however, best remembered for his Das 
Nachtlager von Granada (music by Kreutzer), 
Der Holzdieh (music by Marschner), and espe- 
cially for the libretto of Der Freischutz, imper- 
ishable through Weber’s famous composition 
But he is said to have borrowed the ideas of tins 
from Apel’s tale of the same name. Consult 
H. A. Kruger, F Kind und der Dresdener Lie- 
derkreis (Leipzig, 1904). 

KINDERGARTEN, kln'dei -gMCtcii (Ger , 
children’s garden) A school tor children from 
the third or fourth to the seventh year, sug- 
gested aid ■ iL' .11 d by Friedrich Frdbel (qv ), 
through 'I u’ ' »‘atural activity of the child 

in play is so organized as to assist in the physi- 
cal, mental, and moral development. Frobel 
first grasjied the ' 'mu'*' ji- of the idea of 
evolution in its • to education and 

saw the importance of the earlier stages. To 
him education w^as a setting free of the powers 
inherent in the individual. By an ■■j.-.i- /i 
of the child’s instinctive tendenc;^ * ‘ n • , 
through gradual, continuous exercises, his best- 
tendencies can be strengthened, and at the same 
time he can acquire a certain preliminary knowl- 
edge of the world of nature and man around 
him. Thus, the child gains control over his own 
being, develops power of thought, self-control, 
accuracy of sense perception, and a tendency 
towards an active intellectual life. 

Frobel was a close student of child life 
Hence his suggestions of means and methods for 
the kindergarten work were based on accurate 
knowledge of child nature and have been of 
permanent value. The mere play instinct alone 
would not suffice, but the plays and games must 
be selected and organized. Frdbel classified the 
material to be so used as gifts and occupations. 
The k.iid* •/aiL »i is a new social institution for 
the child, in which he has free scope to be him- 
self while being also one of a community of 
equals towards whom he must observe his duties 
and accept the responsibility of his part in the 
whole. The gifts and the occupations are there 
introduced gradually and in a logical order As 
he becomes familiar with the properties of the 
one, he is led on to the next, wnich properly 
grows out of the first, each introducing new im- 
pressions and repeaiing the old. 

The first gift is composed of six rubber or 
woolen balls, three of the primary and three of 
the secondary colors. The ball is chosen as the 
simplest type form, from which may be derived 
all other forms, as embodying the element of 
constancy and unitj^. Through the balls the 
idea of comparison is introduced, and sensation 
and perception become clearer and stronger 
through the similarity, contrast, and discrimi- 
nation made possible by the almost innumerable 
exercises and games. The second gift, compris- 
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TYPICAL KINDERGARTENS 

1 Interior of H S Christian Memorial Kindergarten, Brooklyn, N Y 

2 Children of Pratt Institute Kindergarten, Brooklyn, N Y , gardening 
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ing a wooden ball, cylinder, and culx;, carries 
impresBions further, and offers not only in it- 
self, but also with the first gift, a strong illus- 
tration of contrasts and their connections. In 
shape, in material, in hardness, in color, etc., 
it contrasts with its predecessor, but is like it 
in the common shape of the balls. With the 
third gifty (on-i-ting of a wooden cube cut once 
in each dinieri-ioii to form eight smaller 
cubes, bt'gins the first impression of a whole 
divisible into similar parts. Here, too, are the 
first steps in number, in analysis of construc- 
tion, the first suggestion, in the gifts, of the 
relation of the individual to the whole, and of 
the need of every perfect part to form ^ per- 
fect unit. With the use of this gift the child 
accustoms himself to regularity, care, precision, 
beauty llie fourth g'^ty a cube like that of 
the third, but cut once horizontally and twice 
vertically into eight i octangular parallelograms, 
introduces especially the new element of a 
whole composed of parts unlike itself The fifth 
and sixth gifts arc* but extensions of tlie third 
and fourthy with more material and dificring 
forms of solids. The seventh gift consists of 
'|ii.i and triangular tablets of card- 
board or thin wood, giving a basis for studies 
in surfaces and colors The eighth and ninth 
gifts are introductory to drawing, and consist 
of small strips of laths and of iings and circles 
in cardboard, which can be arranged into all 
soits of patterns. 

The development of Frfibelian principles has 
caused much more stress 'to be placed upon the 
occupations than upon the use of the gifts. 
These occupations are, modeling in clay and in 
cardboard, and, later, wood carving, or sloyd, 
paper folding, in two and three dimensions ; 
paper cutting, papier mosaic, and work with the 
color brush, mat plaiting, slat weaving, paper 
weaving, sev^ing, wax or cork work with sticks, 
drawing in checks and free, bead threading, and 
perforating lliese occupations are grouped 
above, not in the order of their use, but as 
they deal with solids, surfaces, and lines and 
points The union of part with part in the 
\^ '-e \j • ■ : : ■ 's is maintained by a central, 

- ii- ■ ■ from which spring all the 

exercises of day, week, and month, that thought 
always dealing with subjects within the general 
and local experience of the kindergarten chil- 
dren. The songs, games, and stories, which hold 
together the periods of gift and occupation ex- 
ercises, are also an integral part of them, grow- 
ing out of them and their necessities. While 
they are the means of developing the singing 
voice, facility in language, grace and strength 
of body, they are also compassing the powers 
of attention, observation, imagination — they are 
helping the child to think, to obey law, to gov- 
ern himself, to stand in the proper attitude 
towards his environment. Another aspect is the 
industrial connection of the kindergarten with 
life. Manual training, not in special but in 
general dexterity, forms an important part of 
the kindergarten training. From the delicacy 
of touch, as needed in such gifts as paper fold- 
ing and parquetry, to the strength and decision 
gained by the hands in clay modeling, all de- 
grees of handling are introduced, accuracy be- 
comes a second nature, and crisp, distinct action 
is attained. The kindergarten also develops an 
interest in nature and gives the child an im- 
pulse to study its forces and phenomena. 

TTie more recent development of the kinder- 
VoL. XIII.— 16 


garten theory has led to the rise of two schools 
— the ‘^conservative,’* or traditional, which clings 
to much of the Frfibelian symbolism and mysti- 
cism but is not wholly uninfluenced by modern 
tendencies, and the “liberal,” which does not 
look to philosophy for guidance but to the re- 
cent contributions of child and genetic psychol- 
ogy. The liberal kindergarten is accordingly 
conceived of, not as an institution for the de- 
velopment of a philosophical and mystical the- 
ory, but for the provision of a suitable environ- 
ment to develop the impulses of the child, its 
desire to communicate, to dramatize, to repre- 
sent, and to construct. Not formalism or a 
fixed theory, but the child itself and its awaken- 
ing impulses as a member of society, form the 
guiding principle The kindergarten is thus no 
longer an isolated school type, but is brought 
into line with the more recent tendencies in 
elementary education without any sudden gap 
or breach in method 

The first lundeiL^a* Mi was opened by Frfibel 
in the year l»4u m the village of llbmkeiiburg 
in the Thuringian Forest. Until his death^ in 
1852, Frfibel gave himself up to the work of 
establishing other of these institutions, and of 
11 '^ !• n-L* and enlisting the friends of educa- 
1 -M. 'll liic cause. After his death the Baroness 
Marenholtz-Biilow, Fr^bel’s ardent disciple, de- 
voted herself to carrying on the work, and the 
movement has steadily grown until kindergar- 
tens form a component part of the public-school 
system in most continental countries, in most 
cities of the United States, and in some South 
American and Asiatic countries. In France and 
French Switzerland their establishment is com- 
pulsory, and they are supported and organized 
like any other part of the public-school system 
In Germany and England their support is yet 
local or philanthropic, although in England the 
infant schools, which form a part of the public 
elementary-school system, are slowly but surely 
being transformed and improved in accordance 
with the most recent developments of kinder- 
gaiten principles. 

The pioneer movement for the establishment 
of kindergartens m the United States was led 
by Miss Elizabeth Peabody, of Boston, who on 
becoming interested in Frobel’s writings went to 
Germany in 1867 to study his system. She re- 
turned the next year and devoted the remainder 
of her life to the popularizing of the Frfibelian 
principle of education, ably seconded by Mrs. 
Horace Mann and Dr. Henry Barnard. During 
the decade of the sixties several kindergartens 
were established in Boston, Mass., Hoboken, 
N. J., and Louisville, Ky. A similar movement 
was led independently in New York by Miss 
Henrietta Haines and Miss Boelt€ (Madame 
Kraus, ^ the latter a pupil of Frdbel’s 
widow. During the seventies philanthropic as- 
sociations were established in numerous cities 
for the support of kindergartens as charitable 
institutions These were begun in Florence, 
Mass., in 1874, and in Boston in 1878; this 
movement prospered esp^ecially in San Francisco, 
Brooklyn, New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, and Louisville, and was supported in 
various other places. The first public kinder- 
garten was opened in Boston in 1870, but shortly 
abandoned. The first permanently successful at- 
tempt to make the kindergarten a part of the 
public-school system was begun in St. Ixiuis in 
1873, under the leadership of Miss Susan Blow 
and Dr. W. T. Harris. Boston, Philadelphia, 
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Chicago, Milwaukee, and in time most of the 
large cities and many of the smaller ones, have 
followed St Louis in this respect, usually 
through the absorption of free kindergartens 
previously established by private benevolent 
associations. Statistics privately collected show 
the number of kindergartens to have increased 
as follows: in 1873, 43; in 1882, 348; in 1892, 
1311; in 1898, 4363; m 1903, 4000; in 1913, 
8800. At the last date the 8800 kindergartens 
were distributed among 1105 cities and towns; 
of these 7600 were public schools In 1903 
the number of pupils was about 200,000; in 
1913 this rose to 306,000, of whom 276,000 were 
in public schools. The kindergarten movement 
was furthered by a magazine, The Kindergarten 
Messenger j first published in 1873 by Miss Pea- 
body. At the present time there are very many 
similar publications. The American Frdbel 
Union, established in 1867, also by Miss Pea- 
body, was the forerunner of many such associa- 
tions The Union became the kindergarten de- 
partment of the National Educational Associa- 
tion in 1885. Many schools for the training of 
kindergartners have been established, either as 
independent enterprises or m connection with 
other educational institutions, chiefly normal 
schools The best known of these, now con- 
nected with normal schools, are the Chicago 
Ki* Irr-fuMi" "liege, and those in connection 
wsr* ,ii< College, Columbia University, 

and with Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 

Bibliography. There is now a very extensive 
literature relating to the subject For works 
by Frbbel, consult: F. W. A. Frdbel, Oesammelte 
p&d/agogische Schnften, edited by W. Lange (2 
vols., Berlin, 1862-74; trans in “International 
Education Series,’^ New York, 1888-99); id., 
Die Menachenerziehung (Keilhau, 1826), trans- 
lated by W N. Mailman, Education of Man, 
“International Education Series,” vol. v (New 
York, 1911); id., Padagogik des Kindergartens 
(Keilhau, 1837-40), translated by Josephine 
Jarvis, Friednoh FroeheVs Pedagogics of the 
Kindergarten, “International Education Series,” 
vol XXX (New York, 1904) ; id., Mutter und 
Koselieder (Vienna, 1895), translated by S. E. 
Blow, hUongs and Music of Friednch FroeheVs 
Mother Play, “International Education Series,” 
vol xxxii (New York, 1901); id., Auiohtogra- 
phie, translated by Michaelis and Moore (4th 
ed., London, 1892); Josephine Jarvis (trans.), 
Friednch FroeheVs Education by Development, 
second part of the Pedagogics of the Kinder^ 
garten, “International Education Series,” vol. 
xliv (New York, 1906). For general works, 
consult’ W. N. Hailmann, Kindergarten Culture 
tn the Family and Kindergarten (Cincinnati, 
1873); Marenholtz-Btilow, The Child: Its Aa- 
ture and Relations, translated from the German 
by M. H. Kriege (3d ed., New York, 1877) ; 
id., Reminiscences of Froehel, translated by Mrs. 
Horace Mann (Boston, 1877) ; id., Die Arbeit 
(Berlin, 1886); E. L. Hailmann, Songs and 
Games for the Kindergarten (Springfield, Mass., 
1887); E. Blow, Symbolic Education (New 
York, 1889); W. N. Hailmann, The Law of 
Childhood and Kindergarten Methods in the 
Primary School (Chicago, 1889) ; E. A. E. 
Shirreff, The Kindergarten (London, 1889) ; H. 
C. Bowen, Froehel and Education by Self -Activ- 
ity (ib., 1892) ; S. E. Blow, Symbolic Education: 
A Commentary on FroeheVs Mother Play, “In- 
ternational Education Series,” vol. xxvi (New 
York, 1894) ; A. B. Hanschmann, The Kinder^ 


garten System: Its Origm and Development 08 
Seen in the Life of Friedrich Froehel, trans- 
lated by Fanny Franks (London, 1897); J. L. 
Hughes, FroeheVs Educational Laws (New York, 
1899) ; Aimee Guggenheimer, Froehel and the 
Kindergarten, New York State Library, Bulle- 
tin No. 60 (Albany, 1901) ; S. E. Blow, Kinder- 
garten Education (ib., 1904) ; J. L. Hughes, 
FroeheVs Educational Laws for all Teachers, 
“International Education Series,” vol. xli (New 
York, 1907); K F. Bremner, “The Infant 
School,” in Teacher^s Encyclopcedia of the 
Theory, Method, and Development of Educa- 
tion, vol. 1 (London, 1911); V. M. Hillegar, 
Kindergarten at Home: A Kindergarten Course 
for the Individual Child at Home (New York, 
1911); Angeline Brooks, Theory of FroeheVs 
Kindergarten System (Springfield, Maas., 1912) ; 
Reports of the Committee of Nineteen of the 
International Kindergarten Union on the The- 
ory and Practice of the Kindergarten (Boston, 
1913). See Fbobel; Montessori Method; Na- 
tional Education, Systems of. 

KINDI, ken'd^, Al, or ALCHINDIUS, al-kin'- 
dl-tis, Abu Yusuf Ya'kub ibn Ishak al-Kindi 
An Arabian philosopher, who flourished in the 
ninth century. He was born in Kufa, where 
his father was Governor under Mahdi (776- 
785) and Harun al-Rashid (786-809), and stud- 
ied at Basra and Bagdad. His library was con- 
fiscated under Motawakkil (847-861). Rewrote 
more than 200 treatises on almost everything 
within the range of the philosophy and science 
of his time. By the Arabs themselves he is 
viewed as the Peripatetic philosopher in Islam. 
Of his many works, but a few on medicine and 
astrology remain. Consult: Fliigel, Al Kindi 
genannt der Philosoph der Araher (Leipzig, 
1857) ; A. Nagy, Die philosophischen Abhandlun- 
gen des al-Kt^i (Miinster, 1897) ; De Boer, &e- 
schichie der Philosophie tm Islam (Stuttgart, 
1901). 

KINEALY, ki-n€'li, John Henbt (1864- 
), An American mechanical engineer. He 
was born at Hannibal, Mo., and was educated in 
the public schools of St, Louis and at Wash- 
ington University (M.E, 1884), where he was 
an instructor in 1886-87 and professor of me- 
chanical engineering from 1892 to 1902. He 
taught also at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas (1887-89) and at the North 
Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanical 
Arts (1889-92). He was a consulting engineer 
at Boston in 1902-04 and thereafter a mechan- 
ical engineer and patent expert at St. Louis. 
His own patents include an air-punfying ap- 
paratus, a thermal valve, a damper regulator, 
and other devices using the Kinealy metal dia- 
phragm. He published; An Elementary TexU 
Book on Steam Engines amd Boilers (1895; 4th 
ed,, 1903); Charts for Low Pressure Steam 
Heating (1896) ; Formulas and Tables for Heat- 
ing (1899); Slide Valve Simply Explained 
(1899); Centrifugal Fans (1906); Mechanical 
Draft (1906). 

KINEMACOLOB, kin'4-mii-ktiP6r. A method 
for the projection in color of moving pictures. 
See Moving Piotubes. 

KIN'E3CAT^CS (from Gk. Klpijpa, kin8ma, 
movement, from Kiyslv, kinein, to move). That 
branch of mechanics which treats of different 
kinds of motion entirely regardless of the idea 
of matter and its inertia. It is therefore, 
strictly speaking, a department of geometry. 
See Miobulnicb. 
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KINETYO ENEBGY. See Enebqetics; Me- 
chanics. 

KINET'ICS (Gk. KivnriKit^ kinStikos, for put- 
ting in motion, from KtyrjrdSf kmitos, movable, 
from Kivelv, ktnetn, to move). That branch of 
dynamics which treats of the question of changes 
in the motion of matter, the conditions under 
which such changes occur, and the properties of 
the matter while the motion is changing. See 
Mechanics. 

KINETICS OE GASES. See Hydrodynamics. 

KINETIC THEOBIES OF GASES, See 

IdATTEK. 

KINETOGENOESIS (from Gk. KtvriTSs, kine- 
t 08 , movable -j- 7 ^i/ecrts, genesis, origin, from 
ylypMaOat, gignesthai, to become). The mechan- 
ics of evolution. Spencer led the way to these 
studies by his theory of the mechanical origin 
of the segmentation of the body in vertebrates, 
leading to the formation of vertebrae. Wyman 
(1857) showed that the cancellated structure of 
the bones of the head, of the thigh bone, and in 
other bones is peculiar to man, having a definite 
relation to his erect position Tlie bony fibres 
forming the cancellated structure are like studs 
or braces. Cope, and also Ryder, have discussed 
the molding of the limb joints as the result of 
mechanical strains, and the shape of the teeth is 
due to mechanical strains and impacts. 

The direct evidence in favor of the kineto- 
genetic mode of evolution is greatly strength- 
ened by the discovery by Ameghmo, in the Ter- 
tiary beds of the Argentine Republic, of one-toed 
ungulates with two splint bones and with teeth 
strikingly like those of the horse, thoug'*. In long- 
ing to a quite different order. The - iiii *111111 y 
or convergence in shape is due to the action of 
similar mechanical conditions in two quite un- 
related groups. The results of strains involved 
in digging are seen in the forelegs of the mole, 
of the fossorial edentates, and the mole crickets. 
Thus, as Cope concludes, in biologic evolution 
as in ordinary mechanics, identical causes pro- 
duce identical lesults The name “kinetogen- 
esis” has fallen into disuse among recent writers 
on evolution, owing perhaps to the multiplicity 
of factors involved in the conception and the 
tendency towards a more specialized vocabulary. 

Consult Wyman, “On the Cancellated Struc- 
ture of Some of the Bones of the Human Body,” 
in the Journal of the Boston Society of 'Natural 
History, vol vi (Boston, 1857), and E. D. Cope, 
The Primary Factors of Organic Evolution 
(Chicago, 1896). See Evolution; Use In- 
heritance. 

KINE^TOPHONE. An arrangement devised 
by T. A. Edison for reproducing in unison the 
pictures of moving objects and the appropriate 
vocal and other sounds in connection therewith, 
consisting of a cinematograph or kinetoscope 
and a talking machine operating synchronously. 
See Moving Pictures. 

KINE^TOSCOFE. An apparatus comprising 
a projection lantern and a photographic film, 
the latter moved in front of the projecting lens 
by motor or hand mechanism. Tlie film carries 
a series of photographs of a moving object made 
at successive intervals, and, when moved rap- 
idly, the images viewed directly or projected on 
a screen succeed one another at such short inter- 
vals as to produce the illusion of actual motion 
to an observer. In the United States T. A. Edi- 
son in 1893 was the first to show pictures of 
objects in motion by means of a projection 
apparatus. Imperfection of meohanioal details 


as regards the motion of the films and the opera- 
tion of the shutter between succeeding pho- 
tographs on the film prevented the immediate 
development of this type of apparatus. Soon 
after this, however, Edison invented another 
form of kinetoscope in which the film, which at 
this period of its development was only long 
enough to run for 30 seconds, was mounted on 
a slotted rotating disk, illuminated by an in- 
candescent lamp. The apparatus was started 
by dropping a coin in a slot, which set in opera- 
tion an electric motor and lighted an incan- 
descent lamp behind the film. The motor oper- 
ated the film as well as the slotted disk, ex- 
posing the successive pictures on the film, which 
were then viewed through a magnifying glass 
placed in the case of the instrument. A cabinet 
about 2 feet wide, 1 foot, 9 inches deep, mounted 
on a stand, inclosed the apparatus, which was 
called a kinetoscope. A similar type of ap- 
paratus was invented in France by Lumi^re, and 
exhibited t»y him in that country in 1895. A 
few yeai a after this, improvements in the manu- 
facture of celiuloid films as well as better-con- 
structed machines enabled the pictures of a 
moving object to be satisfactorily projected by 
a lantern onto a screen and gave rise to a form 
of exhibition that has been called by various 
names, such as kinetoscope, kinetograph, bio- 
graph, vitagraph, vitascope, mutoscope, cine- 
“ oving or motion pictures. See 

s i» ■ • . 

KING (AS cyning, OHG kuning, Ger. Konig ; 
probably connected with Goth, kunt, DUG. kuntH, 
AS. cynn, Eng. kin, race, family, and ultimately 
with Lat. genus, Gk. yevos, genos, Ir. cine, Skt. 
^ana, race, family, people, from jan, to beget). 
The title of a ruler vested with supreme author- 
ity over a state, nation, or tribe. In early times 
the king was the chief source of all authority. 
He was responsible only to God, of whom he 
was the earthly representative, and his person 
was sacred. The tenure of the crown was usu- 
ally hereditary and was claimed by divine right, 
although occasionally it was elective within cer- 
tain limits, as among the early Germans, where 
the chief qualification for the kingship was 
ability to lead the warriors in battle With 
the growth of the feudal system the character 
of the kingship changed. In Germany the royal 
power was largely usurped by the feudal lords. 
In France, on the other hand, the king was able 
to overcome the feudal nobility. With the con- 
stitutional development of modern -times tne 
feudal king and the absolute king of the me- 
diaeval age have given way to the constitutional 
king, whose prerogatives are limited by the pre- 
scripts of a written constitution or custom. At 
resent all the continental European countries 
ave written constitutions which place limita- 
tions upon the royal power. Another important 
modification of the kingship effected by the con- 
stitutional development of the last century is 
its relegation from a position of sovereign power 
to a position as an organ of government merely. 
That is to say, the European kingship is no 
longer a sovereignty, but an office, the powers 
of sovereignty which formerly were vested in the 
king having been largely withdrawn and con- 
ferred upon the national legislative body. In 
the third place, the kingship has become more 
generally elective than formerly. By this is 
meant the power of the Ic-irislatiire, now gen- 
erally recognised, to depose unworthy kings and 
designate their successors. Xn moai of the Eiirch- 
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peHn constitutions the crown is described as 
hereditary In England the law of succession 
is lineal primogeniw, with preference for males 
over females. In the Netherlands and Spain 
essentially the same rule prevails. In Belgium, 
Norway and Sweden, and Prussia it is agnatic 
lineal primogenial, with absolute exclusion of 
females; in Austria-Hungary it is the same, ex- 
cept that in default of male heirs females may 
succeed. The age at which the king attains his 
majority is usually 18, although in Austria- 
Hungary it is 16. During the minority of the 
king, or when for any reason he is unable to 
exercise the royal prerogatives, a regent is 
appointed, who is vested with the royal power. 
The only qualifications r^uired of European 
kings relate to the profession of religious faith. 
Thus, in England the sovereign must be a Prot- 
estant, in Norway and in Sweden a Lutheran, and 
in Austria-Hungary a Roman Catholic. By the 
ceremony of coronation a semisacred character 
is communicated to the royal person yhich sym- 
bolizes his inviolability arid supremacy. Among 
the qua^ities which attach to the crown aie 
inviolability, immaoulateness, irresponsibility 
(for the conduct of political affairs), and im- 
mortality. It is a common maxim that the 
king can do no wrong; therefore his ministers 
who countersign his official acts assume the re- 
sponsibility for his conduct. By the quality of 
immortality is meant the immediate transmis- 
sion of the crown upon the death of the wearer 
to his successor without interruption or inter- 
regnum. In general, the powers of the king 
include the appointment to office; the disposi- 
tion of the land and naval forces; the calling, 
opening, proroguing, adjourning, and dissolving 
of the parliamentary bodies, the approval or 
rejection of measures; the appoint- 

ment and • I S'"t' of ambassadors and min- 
isters; the negotiation of treaties;, and the 
issue of administrative regulations and proc- 
lamations of various kinds. The crown is also 
the source of clemency and pardon In s(‘veral 
of the European countries, besides Germany, the 
royal crown was formerly for a long period elec- 
tive : these Avere Hungary, Bohemia, and Poland. 
Consult Frazer, Lectures on the Early History 
of the Kingship (London, 1905), and P. A. 
Woods, Influence of Monarchs (New York, 

1913) . 

KING. A Chinese musical instrument. See 
CijmESE Music. 

KING; Albebt Freeman Afbicanus (1841- 

1914) . An American physician, born in Eng- 

land, the son of Dr. Edward King. He* graduated 
at Columbian (now George Washington) Uni- 
versity in 1861 and received his medical degree 
from the JJniversity of Pennsylvania in 1865. 
He was professor of obstetrics in the Medical 
School of George ersity from 

1871 to 1913 and : '-7.* ''L, and was 

also professor of obstt'trics at the University 
of Vermont (1871-1913), and was president 
of the Washington Obstetrical and Gynecologi- 
cal Society in 1886-87. He wrote a Manual 
of Obstetrics (1882; 11th ed., 1910); Effect 
of Ultra-Violet Rays on Malarial Fever (1902). 
He urged with enthusiasm the theory of the 
mosquito transmission of malaria, a claim 
whiA, republished in 1883, was accepted in 
1899 by the medical world as correct; and he 
was the first to advocate measures for personal 
and municipal use in the way of prevention. See 
Insects, pioPAOATiON of Disease bt. 


KING, (WiiXTAM Benjamin) Basil (1850- 
). An American novelist. He was born at 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, Canada, 
and was educated there and at King's College, 
Windsor. Later he made his home in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Devoting himself to authorship 
after 1900, he published. Grxselda (1900); Let 
not Man Put Asunder (1901, 1902), In the 
Garden of Oharxty (1903) ; The Steps of Honor 
(1904) ; The Gtanfs Strength (1907) ; The In- 
ner Shrine (1909), long anonymous and very 
popular; The WiU Olive (1910); The Street 
Galled Straight (1912) ; The Way Home (1913) ; 
The Letter of the Contract (1914) Most of 
his books appeared in a low-priced edition in 
1914. 

KING, Charles (1789-1867). An American 
editor and educator, born in New York City, 
the son of Rufus King (1755-1827). He was 
educated at Harrow, England, and in Pans, re- 
turned to New York m 1806, and was elected to 
the New York 1 in 1S13 He was 

associate editor, \ rr [»l,iriclv, of the Now 

York American (a conservative newspaper) 
from 1823 to 1827 and was sole editor from 
1827 to 1845 From 1849 until 1863 he was 
president of Columbia College, during which 
period the School of Medicine was reestablished 
and the School of Mines organized. 

KING, Charles (1844- ) An American 

soldier and novelist, born at Albanv, NY He 
. ' *rom West Point m 1866, served in 

; and cavalry, was retired as captain 
for w'ounds received in action (1879), w'as in- 
spector and instructor of the Wisconsin Na- 
tional Guard (1882-89), colonel (1800), adju- 
tant general (1895), and brigadier general, 
United States volunteers (1898). He afterw^ard 
served in the Philippines. His histories, stones, 
and sketches are largely concerned with mili- 
tary matters. IIis 50-odd published books in- 
clude: Famous and Decisive Battles (1884); 
Campaigning nnth Crook (1890), Between the 
Lines (1889); The ColoneTs Dauqhter (1883); 
Marion's Faith (1885), Captain Blake (1892); 
Under Fire (1894); Ray's Daughter (1900); 
A Tame Surrender ( 1901 ) , The Medal of Honor 
(1905). 

KING, Clarence (1842-1901). An Ameri- 
can geologist, born in Newpoit, R 1 He gradu- 
ated at the Sheffield Scientiffc School of Yale in 
1862, and the following year set out with a 
single companion on a trip across the continent. 
He arrived in California after accomplishing 
the last part of his journey on foot and became 
attach (Hi as assistant to the Geological Survey, 
then directed by J D. Whitney. His investiga- 
tions at this time included the determination 
of the age of the gold -hearing rocks, surveys of 
Mount Whitney and the iosemite valley, and the 
collection of evidence in support of the glacia- 
tion of the Sierras. In 1867, upon his recom- 
mendation, Congress provided for the geological 
survey of a belt of country including .the forti- 
eth parallel and extending across the Rocky 
Mountains. This survey, which laid the founda- 
tion for future geological investigations by the 
government, was successfully carried out by 
King during the years 1867-72. The value of 
his services to science in this connection re- 
ceived merited recognition when, in 1879, he 
was appointed the first director of the United 
States Geological Survey. Owing to ill health, 
he resigned the office of director in 1881, but 
during his brief tenure the Survey rendered 
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valuable assistance both to science and to the 
development of the mining industry of the 
country. The investigations of the Comstock 
Lode and of the Eureka and Leadville districts 
have had an important influence upon the study 
of economic geology. From 1881 until his death 
he practiced as a mining engineer and engaged 
in various scientific in\ ('-iiL'al huw The most 
important of his publications are: Mountain- 
eering in the Sierrafi (1871, 1902); “On the 
Discovery of Actual Glaciers on the Mountains 
of the Pacific Slope,” in American Journal of 
Science (1871), Systematic Geology (1878); 
and “The Age of the Earth,” in American Jour- 
nal of Science (1893). The last-mentioned 
paper is a very valuable contribution to the 
study of the earth, 

KING, Dan (1791-1864). An American phy- 
sician, born in Mansfield, Conn He studied 
medicine there, practiced at Preston, Conn , and 
aftciward removed to Charlestown, R. I. Dr. 
King w,a8 actively inteiested in political affairs 
of Rhode Island and served in the State Legisla- 
ture from 1828 to 1834 He supported the suf- 
fiage movement, of which Thomas Wilson Dorr 
became the head; but he did not sanction Dorr’s 
headlong conduct after the suffrage party had 
failed to get control of the Legislature The 
■NTai ragaiiM'tt Indians, who were in a reduced 
condition, found an earnest helper in Dr. King. 
As a joint commissioner for the State, he inves- 
tigated the condition of the Indians, and his 
report resulted in the establishment of an In- 
dian school. His publications include a Life 
and Times of Thomas Wilson Dorr (1859) 

KING, Edward (1612-37). An English 
poet, the subject of Milton’s Lyoidas^ born iu 
Ireland He studied at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1626-30, was eh'cted a fellow there 
in the latter year, and while at the university 
became a close friend of Milton When King 
lost his life in a shipwreck off the Welsh coast, 
13 poems by his friends at Cambridge were 
published under the title Obsequies to the 
Mcmor'ie of 31 r Edjiard King (1638), and it 
was in this volume that Lyndas appeared. King 
himself wrote a number of Latin poems 

KING, Edward (1829-1910) An English 
theologian and bishop, born at Westminster. 
He graduated B A from Oriel College, Oxford, 
in 1851, having become a Tractarian; was or- 
dained priest in 1855 and served as curate at 
Wheatley, Oxfordshire. In 1858 Bishop Wilber- 
force appointed him chaplain of Cuddesdon Col- 
lege and in 1863 principal, and 10 years later 
he iiecame canon of Clirist Church and professor 
of pastoral theology at Oxford. King held 
firmly to his High Church views, and within 
four ‘years of the date (1885) when Gladstone 
appointed him Bishop of Lincoln, he was tried 
befoie the Archbishop of Canterbury for certain 
ritualistic practices which the Church Associa- 
tion claimed were not in accord with the laws 
of the Church. The Archbishop’s decision on 
the whole favored King. Especially in his 
pastoral work and as an influence among young 
men. Dr King was notably successful. In 
1909 he was the only Bishop in the House of 
Lords who supported Lord Lansdowne’s amend- 
ment to the budget. (See Lloyd-George; Lans- 
DOWNE, fifth Marquis of. ) His writings include 
Meditations on the LaM Seren Words (1874) 
and, published after hi^ death. The Love and 
Wisdom of God * A Collection of Sermons (1910) ; 
Spiritual Ijclters (1010); Counsels to Nurses 


(1911); Duty and Conscience — Being Retreat 
Addresses (1911); Sermons and Addresses 
(1911). 

KING, Edward (1848-96). An American 
journalist, born at Middlefield, Mass. At 17 he 
began newspaper work in Springfield and soon 
after (1867) was sent to Europe as special cor- 
respondent of the Springfield Repuhlioany whose 
literary editor he became on his return. In 
1869 he returned to Europe as newspaper cor- 
respondent, reporting the Franco-German War 
and the Paris Commune. In 1872 he made a 
journey through the South in behalf of Scrih- 
ner's Monthly, traveling 25,000 miles. The lit- 
erary result of this journey was The Great 
South (1875). He returned to Europe in 1875 
and afterward lived chiefly in Paris as a jour- 
nalist, but died in Brooklyn, N. Y. The more 
-■■I* ■'i SI*.! ■■■ his books are: French Political 
I ■I*':'-!; Europe in Storm and Calm 

(1885); Kentucky's Love (1872); A Venetian 
Lover (1887), poems. The Gentle Savage, a 
novel (1888). His lyrics are collected in Echoes 
from the Orient (1880). 

KING, Edward, Vi8cx)Unt Kingsborougii 
(1795-1837). An Irish writer on the antiquities 
of Mexico. Eldest son of the third Earl of 
Kiiig-ioii. his own title was one of courtesy. 
Ii« at Oxford (1814-18), but did not 

graduate He was a member of Parliament 
(1818-26), but resigned his seat to his brother 
Robert. His great work on the Antiquities of 
Mexico (1830-48), in nine splendid volumes, 
was undertaken to prove the settlement of Mex- 
ico by the 10 lost tribes of Israel The story 
goes that a Mexican manuscript in the Bodleian 
Tnbrary first interested turn in the subject, and 
that Sir Tliomas Phillipps urged him to the 
work. It is certain that he sank his whole 
fortune in it. Bankrupt, he was sued by a 
paper manufacturer, and died of typhus in the 
debtors' prison at Dublin 

KING, Grace Elizabeth (1859- ). An 

American author of stories and historical 
sketches. Slie was born and educated in New 
Orleans Her sketches first attracted attention 
in the New Princeton Review and were the basis 
of her novel Monsieur Motte (1888). Her spe- 
cial knowledge of the French culture of New 
Orleans is apparent in her fiction. Her later 
works include Tales of Time and Place (1892) ; 
Earthlings (1888.) , New Orleans: The Place and 
the People (1895); Jean Baptiste Lemoyne, 
Founder of New Orleans (1892); Balcony Sto- 
nes and A History of Louisiana (1893); De 
Soto and his Men in the Land of Florida (1898) ; 
Stories from Louisiana History (1905) 

KING, Henry Churchill (1858- ). An 

American theologian and college president, born 
at Hillsdale, Mich He graduated from Oberlin 
College in 1879 and from Oberlin Theological 
Seminary in 1882. At Oberlin he was associate 
professor of mathematics (1884-90) and of phi- 
losophy (1890-91), professor of philosophy 
(1891-97) and of theology after 1897, dean 
(1901-02), and president of the college after 
1902 He lectured at Yale (1907), Harvard 
(1909), and Columbia (1913) universities and 
in India, China, and Japan in 1909-10. He 
was president of the Reli^ous Education Asso- 
ciation in 1907-08 and of the Ohio College As- 
sociation in 1907-09. He is author of An Out- 
line of Erdmann* 8 History of Philosophy (1892) ; 
Outlime of the Microcosm us of Hermavm Lotze 
(1895) ; The Appeal to the Child (1900; 3d ed., 
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1905); Beconstruotion in Theology (1901); 
Theology and the Bodal Conecioumess ( 1902 ) ; 
Personal and Ideal Elements in Education 
(1904); Rational Living (1905); Letters on 
the Greatness and Simplioity of our Christian 
Faith (1906; rev, ed., 1909); The Seeming Un- 
reality of the Spiritual Life ( 1908 ) ; The Laws 
of Friendship^ Human and Divine (1909; new 
ed., 1914); The Ethics of Jesus (1910); The 
Moral and Religious Challenge of our Times 
(1911) ; Religion as Life ( 1913 ) . 

KIITO, HBn:,EN Dean (1869- ). An 

American biologist. Born at Owego, N. Y., she 
mucbjan*' from Vassar College in 1892 and in 
l^99 lucived her doctorate in philosophy from 
Bryn Mawr College, where she was fellow and 
student assistant in biology from 1897 to 1904. 
She taught physiology at Miss Baldwin’s School, 
Bryn Mawr, from 1899 to 1907, was research 
fellow at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1906-08, and served as assistant in anatomy in 
1908-09 and as associate after 1909 at the 
Wistar Institute. She was also an assistant at 
Woods Hole, Mass. Her investigations deal 
largely with problems of sex determination. 

KI^G, James Marcus (1839-1907). An 
American Methodist Episcopal clergyman, born 
at Girard, Pa. He graduated from Wesleyan 
University in 1862 and for six years was a 
professor in the Fort Edward Collegiate Insti- 
tute, of which his brother, the Rev. Joseph E, 
King, was president for 59 years. In 1866 he 
entered the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, joining the Troy conference, and later 
being transferred to the New York conference. 
In 1899 he was assistant corresponding secre- 
tary, and in 1900-07 secretary, of the Metho- 
dist board of church extension, and the first 
corresponding secretary of the board of home 
missions and church extension. He was a dele- 

f ate to the ecumenical conferences of 1881, 
891, 1901, and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Evangelical Alliance in the United 
States. From 1889 to his death he was secre- 
tary of the League for the Protection of Ameri- 
can Institutions. He was the author of Facing 
the Twentieth Century — Our Country : Its Power 
and Peril (1899). 

KING, John Alsop (1788-1867). An Amer- 
ican politician, Governor of New York in 1867*- 
59. He was born in New York City, whither 
his father, Rufus King ( q v. ) , had removed 
from Massachusetts. He was educated at Har- 
row, England, and in Paris. Returning to New 
York, he was admitted to the liar and practiced 
up to the outbreak of the War of 1812, in which 
he served as an officer of the New York State 
militia. After the war he established himself 
on a farm at Jamaica, L. I. He was a member 
of the State Assembly in 1819-21 and of the 
State Senate in 1823-25. In 1825 he went as 
Secretary of Legation to England with his 
father, who had been appoint^ by President 
John Quincy Adams Minister to the court of 
St. James’s for a second time, and, on his resig- 
nation on account of ill health in 1826, re- 
mained in London until the appointment of a 
successor, as charge d’affaires. After serving 
three more terms in the New York Legislature 
(1832-33; 1888-39; 1840-41), he was in 1848 
elected as a Whig to the Thirty-first Congress 
(1849-61), in which he vigorously opposed 
Clay’s compromise measures In 1856 he pre- 
sided at the Syracuse (N. Y.) Convention of 
the Republican party, with which he was thence- 


forth associated. In 1856 he was a delegate to 
the Republican Convention at Philadelphia, and 
in 1867-58 was Governor of New York State. 
He was a Lincoln elector in 1860 and a member 
of the Peace Convention (q.v.) in 1861. 

KING, John Edward (1858- ). An Eng- 

lish classical philologist and educator, born at 
Ash, Somerset. He was educated at Clifton 
College, Bristol, and at Lincoln College, Oxford, 
of which ho was fellow in 1882. Subsequently 
he was assistant master of St. Paul’s School 
(1884-87), tutor of Lincoln College (1887-91), 
high master of Manchester Grammar School 
(1891-1903), head master of Bedford Grammar 
School (1903-10), and then head master of 
Clifton College. He published The Principles of 
Sound and Inflection, as Illustrated in the Greek 
and Latin Languages (1888), with C. Cookson, 
and Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin 
(1890). 

KING, Jonas (1792-1869). An American 
missionary. He was born at Hawley, Mass., 
July 29, 1792; graduated from Williams Col- 
lege (1816) and Andover Seminary (1819), 
and engaged in home mission work. To prepare 
himself for the foreign field, he studied Arabic 
in Pans under De Sacy From 1822 till 1828 
he held the position of professor of Oriental 
languages in Amherst College, but during the 
years 1823-27 was a missionary in Egypt and 
Palestine. In 1828 he went to Greece, where his 
missionary labors at first met with much suc- 
cess. Later he aroused the liostility of the 
Greek church, was several times tried on charges 
of reviling religion and the church, and even 
brought in danger of his life. He died at 
Athens, May 22, 1869. His miscellaneous works 
in Greek were published at Athens (1859-60). 
In English he wrote The Oriental Church and 
the Latin ( 1865 ) . Consult his life by F. E. H. H. 
(New York, 1879). 

KING, Leonard William (1869- ). An 

English Semitic scholar. He was born in Lon- 
don and was educated at Rugby and at King’s 
College, Cambridge. In 1903-04 he made ex- 
cavations at Nineveh for the British Museum 
and collected valuable Oriental rock inscriptions. 
He became lecturer in Assyrian at King’s Col- 
lege, London, and assistant keeper of Egyptian 
and Assyrian antiquities in the British Museum, 
for which he prepared a Guide (1900, 2d ed., 
1908, with Budge). Among his more important 
works are: Babylonian Magic and Sorcery 
(1896); Cuneiform Texts in the British Mu- 
seum (1896-1914), Assyrian Chrestomathy 
(1898) ; Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi 
(1898-1900) ; Babylonian Religion and Mythol- 
ogy (1899), Assyrian Language (1901); An- 
nals of the Kings of Assyria (1902) ; Inscrip- 
tion of Darius on the Rock of BehistUn (1907), 
with R. C. Thompson; Egypt and Western Asia 
in the Light of Recent Discoveries (1906), with 
H. K Hall; Studies in Eastern History (1904- 
07); A History of Sumer and Akkad (1910); 
Boundary 8 tones and Memorial Tablets in the 
British Museum (1912). 

KING, Lida Shaw (1868- ). An Ameri- 

can classical scholar and college dean. Born in 
Boston, she graduated from Vassar College in 
1890 and from Brown University (A.M.) in 
1894 and continued her graduate studies at 
Vassar (1894-96), Radcliffe (1897-98), Bryn 
Mawr (1899-1900), and at the American School 
of Archeology, Athens, Greece (1900-01). She 
taught the classics at Vassar (1894-97) and at 
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the Packer Collegiate Institute (1898-99, 1901- 
02), and at Brown was assistant professor of 
classical philology (1906-09), dean of the Wom- 
en’s College after 1906, and professor of classi- 
cal literature and archaeology after 1909. She 
made contributions to the American Journal of 
ArohcBology. 

KING, Philip Pabker (1793-1856). A Brit- 
ish naval officer and huliogiupliir. born on 
Norfolk Island in the Pacific. He entered the 
service when 14 years old and was lieutenant 
aboard the Trident in 1814. Three years after- 
ward he was intrusted with an important sur- 
vey, which occupied him five years and resulted 
in the marking of an improved route between 
the Torres Strait and Sydney, and in the publi- 
cation of King’s Narrative of the Survey of the 
Intertropical and Western Coasts of Australia 
(2 vols., 1827), for which he was made an 
honorary fellow of the Royal Society His 
charts, which have been widely used, were is- 
sued by the Admiralty Hydrographic Depart- 
ment in 1826. In command of the Adventure^ 
accompanied by the Beagle^ commanded by Capt. 
Robert Fitzroy, he spent four years ( ] 826-30 ) 
in making chaits of the southern coast of South 
America, and on his return published Sailing 
Directions to the Coasts of Patagonia. He also 
wrote the second volume of the Voyages of the 
Adventure and the Beagle (3 vols., 1839), the 
other volumes of which were written by Robert 
Fitzroy and Charles Darwin. King retired to 
Sydney, New South Wales, became a legislative 
councilor, manager of the Australian Agricul- 
tural Society, and rear admiral on the retired 
list (1855), he being the first Australian to 
attain this rank. 

KING, Preston (1806-65). An American 
olitical leader and legislator, born in Ogdens- 
urg, N. Y. He gradmit<‘d at Union College in 
1827, was admitted to the bar, and began prac- 
tice in St. Lawrence County. In 1830 he 
founded and became editor of the St. Lawrence 
Republican, the principal organ of the Jackson 
party in northern New York State As a re- 
ward for his services, President Jackson ap- 

? ointed him in 1833 postmaster at Ogdensburg. 
n 1834 he was elected to the New York Assem- 
bly, being reflected for three successive terms. 
In 1843-47 he served -- i 1848 he 

was defeated as a Free " ■ • ■ but from 

1849 to 1863 was again a member. From 1857 
to 1863 he was a Republican member of the 
Senate In 1864 he was a delegate to the Re- 
publican Convention at Baltimore, where he was 
one of those who brought about the nomination 
of Andrew Johnson for the vice presidency — a 
service which the latter, when he became Presi- 
dent, rewarded by appointing King collector of 
the port of New York. King committed suicide 
by jumping from a Hudson River ferryboat on 
Nov. 12, 1865, while temporarily insane. 

KING, Rufus (1765-1827). An American 
political leader, born March 24, 1756, at Scar- 
borough, Me. He graduated at Harvard in 1777, 
read law with Chief Justice Theophilus Parsons, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1780, his studies 
being interrupted for a brief period in 1778, 
When he served as an aid to General Glover in 
the Rhode Island expedition. In 1783 he took 
his seat in the General Court of Massachusetts, 
to which he was several times reelected, and he 
became a member of the Continental Congress 
in December, 1784, being reflected in 1785 and 
1786. He there introduced in March, 1785, a 


resolution prohibiting slavery in the Northwest 
Territories. The substance of this resolution 
was subsequently incorporated by his colleague, 
Nathan Dane, into the famous Ordinance of 
1787 (q.v.). He took a prominent part in the 
proceedings of the Convention of 1787 which 
framed the Federal Constitution, and in the 
Massachusetts Convention called to decide upon 
the adoption or rejection of that instrument he 
was instrumental in securing ratification. In 
1786 he married Mary Alsop, daughter of John 
Alsop, and in 1788 removed to New York City, 
where he was elected to the State Assembly in 
1789, and in the same year was elected to the 
United States Senate, where he at once took 
a high place as a leader of the Federalists. 
King was reflected m 1796, and in 1796 he ac- 
cepted from President Washington, who had 
previously offered him a place in his cabinet 
as Secretary of State, the responsible post of 
Minister to England He distinguished himself 
highly in the diplomatic service, in which he 
continued until 1803 In the year following his 
return he was mentioned as candidate for the 
Senate, and for Governor of New York, and as 
the Federalist candidate for Vice President re- 
ceived 14 votes. Again in 1808 he was the 
Federalist candidate foi the same office, receiv- 
ing 47 votes. In 1813 and again in 1819 he 
received the honor of an election to the United 
States Senate by a Legislature a majority of 
which was Republican. During the war with 
England he did not side with the extreme Fed- 
eralists, but supported the administration in 
such measures as seemed to him to be for the 
general good Nevertheless, in 1816, the few 
Federalist electoral votes for President were cast 
for him. In 1825-26 he w^as again Minister to 
England. He died April 29, 1827. Consult C. R. 
King, Life and Correspondence ( 6 vols , New 
York, 1894-1900). 

KING, Rufus (1814-76). An American sol- 
dier and journalist, born in New York City, son 
of Charles King, president of Columbia College, 
and grandson of Rufus King. He graduated at 
West Point in 1833, but three years later re- 
signed from the army and became an assistant 
engineer on the New York and Erie Railroad 
In 1839 he went to x\lbany, w'here he became 
editor of the Advertiser, and Adjutant General 
of the State of New York, in viitue of which 
latter office he commanded the troops called out 
to suppress the anti -rent riots. For four years 
after 1841 he was associate editor of the Albany 
Evening Journal, and then for 16 years was 
editor and part proprietor of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel and Gazette, which during this time be- 
came the leading newspaper in Wisconsin. King 
was appointed by Lincoln Minister to the Pon- 
tifical States in 1861, but just as he was about 
to embark for Rome came the news of the firing 
on Fort Sumter, whereupon he resigned his post 
and applied for an appointment in the military 
service. He was at once commissioned brigadier 
general of Wisconsin volunteers and later was 
transferred wdth the same rank to the United 
States volunteers and was placed in command 
of the Iron Brigade. His division met two of 
Jackson’s divisions at Groveton on Aug. 28, 
1862, and repulsed them, and on the following 
two days took part in the second battle oi 
Bull Rim. He was compelled by ill health to 
resign on Oct. 20, 1863, and was immediately 
reappointed Minister to the Pontifical States, 
When this post was abolished by Congress in 
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1867 be returned to the United States and be- 
came deputy collector of customs for the city 
of New York. 

KING, Samuel Abcheb (1828-1914). An 
American aeronaut, born near Philadelphia. In 
1849 he began making balloons, and in 1861 he 
made his first ascension at Philadelphia. He 
made ascensions at the Centennial (1876) and 
at the World’s Columbian (1893) expositions. 
Altogether during his life he made more than 400 
ascensions for pleasure, for scientific purposes, 
and for obtaining bird’s-eye photographs of 
cities in many parts of the United S&tes. His 
last trip was made when he was nearly 80 
years old. 

KING, Thomas Stare (1824-64). An emi- 
nent Unitarian clergyman. He was born in 
New York City, Dec. 17, 1824, studied theology 
while employed as a teacher, and in 1846 became 
pastor of a church in Charlestown, Mass., which 
his father had formerly served. In 1848 he 
removed to Boston, where he was pastor of the 
Hollis Street Church. He gained wide popu- 
larity as a lecturer, in which capacity he found 
constant employment from 1845 to 1860. In 
the latter year he received a call to the only 
Unitarian church in San Francisco and began 
his ministrations there in the summer. When 
the Rebellion broke out. King exercised a power- 
ful influence in favor of the national government 
against the large Southern element among the 
people of California, who wished to form an 
independent republic in California. During the 
war he was active in soliciting aid for the 
United States Sanitary Commission, and to him 
was chiefly due the splendid gift of California 
to that cause. He died at San Francisco, March 
4, 1864. He wrote The White Hills: Their Leg- 
endSf Landscapes^ and Poetry (1859), and con- 
tributed frequently to reviews and other peri- 
odicals. After his death three volumes of his 
lectures, etc., were published, one of them, Chris- 
tianity and Humanity, with memoir by E. P. 
Whipple (Boston, 1877). One of the peaks of 
the White Mountains has been nam^ Starr 
King in his honor. Consult E. P. Whipple, 
“Memoir of Thomas Starr King,” in Christi- 
anity and Humanity (Boston, 1877), and Amer- 
ican Literature and Other Papers (ib., 1887). 

KING, William (1663-1712). An English 
author, born in London. From Westminster 
School he went to Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he graduated in 1685. Five years afterward he 
made his literary d^but with an eiitci (aiiiing 
Dialogue Shoimng the Way to Modern Prefer- 
ment, which favored the High Church Tory 
party. Through his Animadversions (1694) in 
defense of the Danish government lie was made 
secretary to the Princess Anne, while his Jour- 
ney to Landon in the Year 1698 and Dialogues 
of the Dead (1699) established his reputation 
as a caustic but humorous critic. He published 
other satirical Dialogues and had diflferent ap- 
pointments — judge of the Admiralty Court 
in Ireland (1701), Vicar General of Armagh 
(1703), and keeper of the records at Dublin 
Castle (1707) — but he was of an indolent tem- 
erament, and careless about the publication of 
is writings, which were collected and edited by 
John Nichols after his death (3 yols., 1776). 
The best of the contents is The Art of Cookery 
(1708), a poem imitating The Art of Poetry 
by Horace, though The Art of Love (1709), a 
parody called Useful Transactions in Philoso- 
phy, and Other Boris of Learning (1709), and 


a school book, Historical Account of the Heathen 
Gods and Heroes (1710), are also noteworthy. 
A memoir of King was prefixed to the Nichols 
edition of the Original Works (1776). 

KING, William Frederick (1854-1916). A 
Canadian surveyor and astronomer. He was 
born at Stowmarket, Suffolk, England. In early 
youth he came to Canada with his parents and 
was educated at Toronto University. After em- 
ployment for some years on Dominion land Sur- 
veys m the Northwest he entered government 
service as an inspector of surveys, becoming 
chief inspector m 1886. In 1890 he was ap- 
pointed chief astronomer of the Department of 
the Interior, in 1905 director of the Dominion 
Astronomical Observatory, Ottawa, and in 1909 
superintendent of the Geodetic Survey of Can- 
ada. He was appointed ^Royal Commissioner 
for the international boundary between the 
United States and Canada under the several 
treaties relating thereto and in 1904-07 was a 
member of the International Waterways Com- 
mission. In 1906 he was made honorary presi- 
dent of the Royal Astronomical Society of Can- 
ada and in 1911 was president of the Royal So- 
ciety of Canada. In 1908 he was made a 
C.M.G. He published Astronomy in Canada and 
many other scientific papers 

KING, William Lyon Mackenzie (1874- 
). A Canadian statesman and economist. 
He was born at Berlin, Ontario, and was edu- 
cated at Toronto, Chicago, and Harvard uni- 
versities. He was a member of the editorial 
staff of the Toronto Globe (1895-96), a special 
Dominion commissioner to inquire into the car- 
rying out of government contracts in Europe 
and Canada (1898-1900), instructor in politi- 
cal economy in Harvard University (1900) , and 
Deputy Minister of Labor (1900-08). In 1908 
he was elected a Liberal me-mber of the House of 
Commons and in 1909 was appointed Minister of 
Labor in the Laurier cabinet, resigning on the 
defeat of the latter in 1911 King, whose grand- 
father was William Lyon Mackenzie (q.v ), 
devised the Canadian Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act He served as government con- 
ciliator in a large number of industrial strikes, 
was chairman of the Royal Commission to in- 
quire into conditions of employment of telephone 
operatives (1907), a Royal Commissioner to as- 
sess losses of Japanese residents in anti-Asiatic 
riots at Vancouver, British Columbia (1908), 
and conceiiiing conditions of employment among 
cotton operatives (1908) He was a delegate 
to the International Opium Commission, Shang- 
hai, China (1909), to the International Social 
and Industrial Congress at The Hague (1910), 
and to the International Peace Conference, Lake 
Mohonk, N. Y (1911). In 1914 he was ap- 
pointed to conduct, in behalf of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, extensive researches into the rela- 
tions between labor and capital He was made 
a member of the American Economic Associa- 
tion, and a fellow of the Royal Society of Can- 
ada (1910). The decoration of C.M.G. was con- 
ferred upon him in 1906. 

KING, William Rufus (1786-1863). An 
American statesman. He was born in Sampson 
Co., N. C., graduated at the University of North 
Carolina in 1803, and studied law at Fayette- 
ville, where he was admitted to the bar in 
1806. In the same year he was elected to the 
State Legislature, serving until his election, as 
a Democrat, to the Federal House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1810. There he remained until 
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ke resigned, on Nov 4, 1816, supporting the 
administration’s war policy and receiving in the 
latter yea^ the position of Secretary of Lega- 
tion At St. Petersburg. ^ . n 1818, he 

settled ‘as a cotton plant* ■ • ' ■ . - Co., Ala., 

was a member of the convention which drew up 
the constitution for the proposed State in that 
year, and after its admission in 1819 took his 
seat (on December 14) in the United States 
Senate as one of the first Senators from Ala- 
bama He remained in the Senate by reflection 
until 1844, serving after 1838 as President pro 
tempore His resignation (April 15, 1844) en- 
abled him to accept an appointment as Minister 
to France While holding this post, he is said 
to have prevented a French protest against the 
annexation of Texas. Recalled at his own re- 
quest m September, 184(5, he was appointed to 
fill a vacancy in the Senate, took his seat on 
July 13, 1848, was elected for the ensuing term, 
and served until his resignation, in January, 
1853. In 1850-52 he had again been President 
pro te^mpore In 1852 King, who had been a 
candidate for the Democratic nomination for the 
vice presidency ever since 1840, was finally 
named for that office on the Pierce ticket and 
was elected. Before the inauguration, however, 
his health began to fail rapidly, and he went to 
Havana, Cuba, where by special act of Congress 
he was allowed to take the oath of offic'e on 
March 4, 1853. He never entered upon the 
duties of his office, however, but died shortly 
after his return to Alabama in the following 
April ^ 

KING-AT-AKMS, or King-of-Abms. The 
title of tha principal heraldic officer of any coun- 
try. There are four in England, of whom three 
((:iarter, Clarcncieux, and Norroy) form the Col- 
lege of Heraldry. The fourth is Bath king-at- 
arms. 

Carter principal king-at-arms was instituted 
by Henry V { 1417 a.d ) for the service of the 
()rder of the Carter His duties include the 
rcgubiCon^ of the arms of peers and of the 
Knights 01 the Carter. In the capacity of kiiig- 
at-arnis of tin* Order of the Carter, he has apart- 
ments witliin the castle of Windsor, and a 
mantle of* blue satin, witli the arms of St. 
George on the left shoulder, besides a badge and 
sceptre. His official costume, as principal king- 
at-arms of ToLd.-rid is a surcoat of velvet, richly 
embroidered \'iT' i n* arms of the sovereign, a 
crown, and a collar of SS Clarcncieux and 
Norroy have jurisdiction to the south and north 
of the Trent respectively They arrange and 
register, alone or conjointly with Garter, the 
arms of all below tin* rank of the peerage. 
Kings-at-arms were formerly entitled to wear 
crowns on all occasions when tlie sovereign wore 
his; now they assume them only at the cere- 
mony of a coronation Their installation an- 
ciently took place with great state and always 
on a Sunday or a festival day, the ceremony 
being performed by the King, the Earl Marshal, 
or some other person duly appointed by royal 
warrant Bath, though not a member of the 
college, takes precedence of Clarcncieux and 
Norroy His office was created in 1725, for the 
service of the Order of the Bath, when it was 
instituted by George I and he was constituted 
Gloucester king-at-arms 

The chief heraldic officer for Scotland is called 
Lyon king-at-arms (qv.), who since the Union 
has ranked next to Garter. His title is derived 
from the lion rampant in the Scottish royal 


insignia, and he holds his office immediately from 
the sovereign, and not, as the English king-at- 
arms, from the Earl Marshal. Before the revo- 
lution he was crowned by the sovereign or his 
commissioner on receiving his office. 

There is one king-at-arms in Ireland, named 
Ulster. The royal ordinance relative to the 
Order of St. Patrick, issued May 17, 1833, 
declares that in all ceremonials and assemblies 
Ulster shall have place immediately after the 
Lyon Consult Fox-Davies, Complete Guide to 
Heraldry (London, 1909). 

KING AUK. In Scandinavia, the little auk. 
See JX)VEKIE. 

KINGBIRD. One of the most useful and 
inleic'-iinj! of the American tyran.t flycatchers 
{’I yrannus tyrannus) , The bird is less than 9 
inches in length, and its plumage is grayish 
slate color above and white beneath ; but con- 
cealed on the very top of its head it has an 
erectile patch of vermilion feathers surrounded 
by white and orange 

The notes of the kingbird are not musical, but 
are vigorous and attractive, though often petu- 
lant Some observers claim that during the 
breeding season the male gives utterance to a 
soft and very pleasing song, but, as he lacks the 
vocal apparatus of a true song bird, this state- 
ment is doubtful. The food of this flvcatcber is 
insects captured on the wing, including bees, 
whence the bird is often known as the bee 
martin The kingbird occurs throughout North 
America during the summer and is abundant in 
the East as far north as New Brunswick and 
common in the Middle West up to Manitoba, 
but rare west of the Rocky Mountains. In 
Septeinb(*r it migrates to Central and South 
America, where it remains ' winter, 

returning in season to read ■ ■ limits 

early in May The nest is a well-built structure 
on the end of a branch, often of an apple tree; 
it is composed mainly of wimxI stalks, grasses, 
and rootlets, with moss, plant down and the 
like in the lining The eggs, four or five in 
number, are verj^ handsome, creamy white, 
sharply spotted with umber brown. 

Several relatives of the western part of the 
X^nited States and the countries southward are 
often called kingbirds, each designated by some 
differential name, as the Arkansas kingbird 
{Tyrannus verticahs) of the Southwestern 
States, Cassin’s kingbird {Tyranrms vociferans) 
of the Rocky Mountain region, and the gray 
kingbird {Tyrannus domimcensts) of Florida 
and the West Indies 

The great-crested flycatcher {Myiarchus crini- 
tus) is a related species, common and conspicu- 
ous through the eastern United States, where 
it is easily recognized by its brave aspect, large 
crest, aii(i loud but not unmusical cry. Its 
plumage is olivaceous above, bfowner on the 
head, throat ash gray, abdomen yellow. It is 
remarkable for almost invariably weaving into 
its rough nest, which is usually placed in some 
niche or hollow in a decaying tree stem, the 
cast skins of one or more snakes, and also for 
the peculiar beauty of its eggs, which are buff 
brown, covered with irregular lengthwise lines 
as if scratched with a fine pen. Sefe Plate of 
Typical Flycatchers, with the article Fly- 
catcher, and Colored Plate of Eggs of Song 
Birds. 

The kingbird of India and the East is a 
drongo (q.v.). 

KING GIRO. SeeCERO. 
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KUTG CHABLES LAND, or Kung Kabl 
Land. A name often but erroneously given to 
the little-known group of islands which are 
situated to the east of Spitsbergen. The more 
easterly of the two large islands of the group, 
properly called King Charles Island, is in lat. 
79® K., long. 28® E. See Wyche's Island. 

KING CHABLBS SPANIEL. See Spaniel. 

KING COBBA. See Hamadbyad. 

KING COLE. See Cole, King. 

KING CONCH. A local name in Florida of 
8 trombus gigas. See Conch, and cf. Queen 
Conch. 

KING CEAB. A large, singular crustacean- 
like animal of the genus Limulus, also called 
horseshoe and helmet crab. It is, with four 
other species living in the tropical regions of 
eastern Asia from Japan to the East Indian 
Archipelago, the sole surviving representative of 
a large group ( Merostomata, q.v.) which dates 
from Cambrian times. The king crab of tlie 
northeastern American coast is a large animal, 
sometimes nearly 2 feet in length, including the 
caudal spine. Its body is formed of two regions, 
the head and abdomen or hind body, the caudal 
spine being a modification of the ninth or last 
abdominal segment. The large, broad, lunate 
head is in general 
shape like a horse’s 
hoof ; hence the local 
name given the ani- 
mal. it is composed 
of six fused seg- 
ments and bears six 
pairs of legs, ending 
in forceps, corre- 
sponding in position 
to the antennae, 
jaws, and maxillae 
of the lobster or 
crab. On each side 
of the head are two 
compound eyes, lu- 
nate in shape, the 
surface of which is 
smooth, while there 
is a pair of minute 

ppenda«e, ot head; b. eyes situatei 

head (buckler); c, operculum, one on each side of 
behind which are seen the other a low conical spine 

the front edge. The 
legs are armed on the basal joint with sharp 
spines pointing inward for retaining the food or 
prey. The males differ from the females chiefly 
in respect to the shape of the second pair of legs, 
which end in a swollen 
thumb (next to the last 
joint) and a slender 
finger (last joint). The 
abdomen consists of nine 
segments, which are dis- 
tinct in the larva, but 
which on hatching be- 
come fused together. It 
bears six pairs of broad, 

leaflike feet, those of k • t ua ■ 

A pair of abdominal legs, 
each pair fused together from beneath, showing 
along the fiiedian line, all the book gills ig) of Lmw 
but the first pair bear- 

ing on each side a set of about 100 leaflike, 
flat, thin, oval gills. The abdominal limbs of the 
first pair are called the operculum, since they 
form a structure which overlaps the other ab- 
dominal legs, and on tiie underside bears two 



VENTRAL VIEW OF LtMULUS. 
a, appendages of head; b, 
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papilltt out of which the eggs pass or, in the 
male, the seminal fluid. 

The internal anatomy is remarkable for the 
shape of the nervous system, the brain being , in 
front of the msophagus, which passes through a 
nerve ring, which distributes nerves to the head 
appendages. The arteries are very numerous, 
dividing into numerous microscopic branches, 
while the nerve ring and principal nerves are 
coated by an arterial membrane, so that the 
blood bathes the whole nervous system except 
the brain. 

Unlike the Crustacea, the female king crab 
buries her eggs in the sand between tide marks 
and then leaves them at the mercy of the waves 
until the young hatch. They are laid in the 
Northern States, according to the locality, from 
the end of May till the end of June — sometimes 
in July. The young hatch from a month to six 
weeks after oviposit ion. The female lays at 
spring tide at high water, and the eggs are fer- 
tilized by the male after they are extruded, he 
being slightly attached by his claws to the ab- 
domen of his mate. Before hatching the shell 
bursts open, while the serous membrane within 
distends, acting as a thin, transparent, vicarious 
eggshell. The young or larva just before hatch- 
ing passes through a trilobite stage, the seg- 
ments being distinctly marked and the body di- 
vided into three longitudinal lobes. The caudal 
spine is rudimentary, becoming longer after each . 
molt. The first molt occurs between three and 
four weeks after hatching, the shell or skin split- 
ting open around the front. 

The king crab burrows in the sand and mud of 
quiet bays and shallow estuaries and is not to 



A KING CRAB. 

In the attitude of beginning to dig, or of turning over, 

be found on the outer rocky shores of New Eng- 
land. It lives on shellfish and worms, seizing 
them in a haphazard way as it burrows through 
the soft sand or mud, for which the body is ad- 
mirably adapted. When it burrows, the head is 
bent down at right angles to the hind body, and, 
if disturbed, the caudal spine is held vertically, 
as a means of defense. It is extremely large 
and abundant in Delaware Bay and on the coast 
of New Jersey, where, after being dried, it is 
used as a fertilizer; it is also fed to swine and 
poultry. It also serves as a bait for eels and 
other fish. In the Moluccas the animal may be 
seen for sale in the market, being eaten by the 
lower classes of people. In the southern United 
States it is called casserole fish, from its re- 
semblance to a saucepan or casserole. 

The distribution of the king crab (Limulus 
polyphemus) on the eastern coast of North 
America is very wide; it ranges from a point 
between the mouths of the Kennebec and Penob- 
scot rivers of Maine to Mexico, the Spanish 
Main, and the West Indies, seeming to attain 
its greatest size at Cape Hatteras and on the 
Delaware and New Jersey shores. The five 
existing species of Limulut (one American and 
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faur Asiatic) have been recently divided by 
Pooock and also by Packard into three genera. 
One species of Taohypleua (Taohypleus tndenta- 
tua) abounds in southern Japan and the Chinese 
seas; another {Tachypleua moluoccmua) inhabits 
the Molucca Islands, Formosa, the Philippines, 
and southern China; and Tachypleua gigaa^ 
Malaysia, Gulf of Siam, Singapore, and Torres 
Strait. Caroinoaoorptua rotundtoauda (Latr.) 
occurs in the Molucca and Philippine islands, 
Siam, and Malaysia. This last-named genus is 
the most primitive form, all the head appendages 
ending in forceps much like those of the female; 
while the most specialized form is Tachypleua^ 
in which the second and third feet end in for- 
ceps, Ltmulua polyphemus is intermediate be- 
tween the two. None has survived in Europe 
and other parts of the world except as stated 
above. 

The systematic position of the king crab is 
unsettled, but it is allied to tlie trilobites on the 
one hand and to the arachnids (scorpions) on 
the other It represents, according to Packard, 
a class (Merostomata of Dana) which is inter- 
mediate between the trilobites and the Arach- 
nida, with no near affinities to the Crustacea. 
Limulua is an ancient form, of great vitality, 
withstanding exposure for a day or two to the 
dry air or sun, and is an example of a per- 
sistent type 

Allied to the order Xiphosura, of which Limu- 
lua 18 the type, is the order Eurypterida, a 
group of fossil form, ranging from the Cambrian 
to the end of the Carboniferous. It is repre- 
sented by Eurypterua, Pterygotus, Slimoma, etc. 
(See Merostomata ) The family to which 
Limulua belongs began to flourish in the De- 
vonian, and the Limulua of the Jurassic and 
present times was represented in the Carbon- 
iferous period by small king crabs {Preatwichia, 
Behnurua) which were scarcely over 2 inches in 
length. 

Bibliography. Van der Hoeven, Recherchea 
aur Vhiatoirc naturelle et Vanatomie dea limulea 
(Leyden, 1838); A. S Packard, “Embryology 
of Limulus Polyphemus,’’ in American Natural- 
tat, vol IV (Salem, 1870) ; id., “Development of 
Limulus Polyphemus,” in Memoira*of the Boaton 
Society of Natural Eiatory, vol. ii (Boston, 
1871); A. Milne-Edwards, “Recherches sur 
Tanatomie Jes limules,” in Annalea de Science 
Naturelle, vol. xvii (Pans, 1872) , A S. Pack- 
ard, “Anatomy, Histology, and Embryology of 
Limulus Polyphemus” (Boston, 1880); Kings- 
ley, “Notes on the Embryology of Limulus,” in 
Quarterly Journal of Microacopical Science, 
vol. XXV (London, 1886); A. S Packard, “Em- 
bryology of Limulus,” in Journal of Morphology, 
vols. vii, viii (Boston, 1892-93) ; id., “Further 
Studies on the Brain of Limulus Polyphemus, 
with Notes on its Embryology,” in Memoir a of 
the National Academy of Sciences, vol. vi (Wash- 
ington, 1893) ; Pocock, “Taxonomy of Recent 
Species of Limulus,” in Annala and Magazine of 
Natural History, vol. ix (7th series, London, 
1902) ; William Patten, Evolution of the Verte- 
brates and their Km (Philadelphia, 1912), con- 
taining a bibliography; for reference to the 
earliest-known figure of a king crab (c.l686), 
see W. T. Caiman, “An Early Figure of the 
King-Crab,” in Science, vol. xxvii (New York, 
1908). 

KING CBOW. A drongo (q.v.) ; specifically, 
the black drongo {Diorurua ater) of all India 
and eastward. It is black, with a steely-blue 


gloss, and is one of the moat familiar and con- 
spicuous birds of India, where it is often seen 
searching for insects on the backs of cattle. 
It nests in trees. Consult the books of Oates, 
Jerdon, Blanford, and other East Indian zoolo- 
gists. 

KING DUCK. The spectacled eider (q.v.). 

KING EAGLE. The European imperial eagle 
{Maliceetus heliaca). See Eagle. 

KINGTISH. Any of several fishes conspicu- 
ous for strength or some other quality. 1. The 
cero, or king cero. See Cero. 2. In California, 
the little roncador (Oenyonemus lineatua). 3. 
The moonfish {Lampria luna) See Opah, and 
colored Plate of Game Fishes, under Trout. 
4 A fish of the genus Menticirrhua, of the 
family Scucnidie (croakers), specifically the 
hake, sea mink, or Northern whiting {Menticir- 
rhua aaxatilia), one of the most highly est(»emed 
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food fishes in the Northern markets. It is espe- 
cially numerous and well known in the neighbor- 
hood of New York, wliere it appears early in the 
spring, along with the squeteague, and is likely 
to keep in company with it, for both seem fond 
of running up rivers to a point where the water 
18 decidedly freshened between tides. Thus, they 
ascend the Hudson as far at least as Ossining. 
They are apt to run in schools, and they seem 
to prefer a hard sandy bottom, the edge of chan- 
nels, and the neighlKirhood of sand bars. They 
gather about oyster beds and may be seen fight- ^ 
ing for the worms and crustaceans dislodged in* 
taking up the oysters. The kingfish takes a bait 
of pieces ef clam or soft fish readily and afiords 
excellent sport. The numbers seen and taken 
vary greatly, however, from year to year. A 
closely related species, the whiting {Menticir- 
rhus americanus), is the one more usually called 
kingfish in the Carolmas and southward. See 
Whiting. 

KINGTISHEB. A city and the county seat 
of Kingfisher Co , Okla., 34 miles west of 
Guthrie, on the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pa- 
cific Railroad (Map: Oklahoma, D 3). It has 
considerable trade as a distributing and export 
centre for a productive farming and stock-rais- 
ing district. The city contains the Kingfisher 
College and a Federal building. It has adopted 
the commission form of government. Pop , 1900, 
2301; 1910, 2638. 

KINGEISHEB. A widely used name for the 
nonpasserine birds of the family Alcedmidae, 
characterized by the curious syndactyl feet, the 
outer and middle toes being coherent for half 
their length. In addition to this peculiarity the 
kingfishers have large, straight bills, with deep 
gape; the tongue is very small or rudimentary; 
the nostrils are basal; the tarsi are very short, 
and the tibi® are naked below. The family is 
very well defined and is related to the hornbills 
(Bucerotidse). In their manners and breeding 
habits there is a remarkable uniformity among 
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the kingfishers. All are rather solitary birds. 
They sit motionless while watching for prey 
and seize it, when discovered, by a quick, vigor- 
ous rush and then return to their post to 
swallow it at leisure. All breed in holes and 
lay smooth, white, more or less spherical eggs. 
The family includes something like 150 species, 
the g<‘ogra|)lii(*iil distribution of which is un- 
usually peculiar and interesting. Only six, or 
perhaps eight, species occur in all of America, 
and these all belong to a single genus {Ceryle), 
which also occurs in the warmer parts of the 
Old World. The Papuan region is the centre of 
abundance for the family, having 13 genera, of 
which eight are endemic From that centre the 
family fades away in all directions — Australia 
having four genera, the Oriental region six, and 
the Ethiopian region six. The kingfishers fall 
very naturally into two subfamilies, though the 
differences between them are more in habits than 
in structure, the Daceloninae are insectivorous 
and reptile-eating birds with a depressed bill, 
and the Alcedinino' are the true kingfishers, 
living very largely on fish and having a com- 
pressed bill. A recent classification, based upon 
somewhat involved characters, adds a third sub- 
family, Cerylinte. 

Paceloninae. The Daceloninae are all Old- 
World birds, often found far from water, to 
which they seldom resort, they breed in holes 
in trees and pick their insect and reptile food 
from the ground by darting down on it from 
above. About 80 species are known, the most 
interesting of which belong to the genera Dacelo^ 
Halcyon, Tanysiptera, and Geyoj The first of 
these includes the famous laughing jackass 
(q.v.) of Australia, renowned not only for its 
discordant, laughing cry, but for being a king- 
fisher which never fishes nor goes near the 
water For this latter reason all the Daceloninae 
are sometimes called (at least in books) king- 
hunters or dry-land kingfishers, in distinction 
from true kincrfi-h^'r- The genus Halcyon, or 
Alcyone, is specially characteristic of the 
Ethiopian region. They are called wood king- 
fishers, and feed chiefly on insects, but eat 
lizards, and when hard pressed will Tesort to 
streams and catch fish. The inner front toe is 
short and rudimentary. The kingfishers of the 
genus Tanystptera are peculiar to New Guinea 
and neighboring islands and are remarkable for 
having only 10 rectnces instead of 12, the 
middle pair of which are lengthened and de- 
prived of barbs for a part of their length, so 
that they are racquet-shaped, like those of some 
motmots. The genus Ceyw is notable for the 
absence of the second toe, so that the feet are 
only three-toed; they are small kingfishers dt 
the Indian region. 

Aloedininss. In the ‘‘true” kingfishers, of the 
subfamily Alcedininse, we have to deal with 
birds of moderate or small size and great beauty 
of plumage. They feed primarily on fish and 
are therefore found about ponds, lakes, or rivers, 
or by the borders of the sea. They breed in 
holes in banks, which they themselves dig, some- 
times to a depth of 6 or 8 feet; it is slow work 
and occupies a pair of birds a week or more. 
The common European kingfisher {Alcedo 
iBptda) and the belted kingfisher {Ceryle alcyon) 
of America are familiar and typical examples of 
this group. The former is an exquisite little 
bird, not much larger than a big sparrow, with 
the upper parts of the head, the scapulars, and 
tile wing coverts dark green, the last two with 
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light greenish-blue spots and markings; th€ 
middle of the back is bright beryl blue and the 
short tail is azure blue ; the throat is white and 
the rest of the under parts are deep cinnamon. 
It is a widely distributed bird in Europe and 
prefers the smaller streams and little ponds in 
parks and, besides fish, eats insects, crustaceans, 
mollusks, and worms. It is probable that this 
bird is the halcyon of the ancients, about which 
many wonderful fables were current as to its 
power to quell storms, its floating nest, and the 
stillness of the winds during its breeding season, 
which was thought to be in winter. 

The American “belted” kingfisher is a much 
larger bird than the European species. It is as 
much as 13 inches in length, but its colors 
are not nearly so brilliant, although they are 
handsome. The upper parts are bluish gray, 
more or loss spotted, and marked with white, 
especially on tlie wings and tail; the under 
parts are white, with a band across the breast 
and the sides bluish gray; in young birds the 
pectoral band and sides are tinged with rufous, 
while in the female they are distinctly lufous 
The belted kingfisher i.s found breeding through- 
out North America. Its cry is similar to a 
watchman’s rattle, or to the fishciihan’s click 
reel, as John Burroughs happily observes The 
only other kingfishei «m“( iir r iirj in North America 
is the Texan green lMri;:‘i- n r {Ceryle anicncana 
septentrxonalis) , which is only about 8 inches 
long and is glossy green above and winte be- 
neath, the lower parts spotted with green It 
is found in the valleys of tlie lower Rio Grande 
and Colorado, where it is said to be common 
Consult: R. B Sharpe, Monograph of the 
Kingfisher (London, 1871), Newton, Dictwnary 
of Birds (New York, 1893-96) , W. DeW. Mii- 
ler, “Revision of the Classification of the King- 
fishers,” in American Museum of Natural 
History, Bulletin, vol. x\xi (ib., 1912), and 
standard authorities on European and American 
ornithology. See Dacei.o, Plate of Krxo- 

FISHBBS, M0TMOT8, ETC 

KING GEORGE’S WAR. The name com- 
monly given to that part of the struggle known 
m European lijstory as the War of the Austrian 
Succession which was fought in America In 
Europe hostilities b<*gan with tlie invasion in 
1740 of the Austrian Province of Silesia by 
Frederick T1 of Prussia. France, Bavaria, 
Spain, and Saxony soon joined in a league 
against Austria, while hostility to France and 
the anxiety of George II for the safety of his 
Electorate of Hanover early drew England into 
the struggle on the side of Austria (See Suc- 
cession Wars.) In America the war was begun 
by the capture in May, 1744, of Canso in Nova 
Scotia, by a French expedition from Louislmrg 
Fearing that the French would follow up this 
success by an attempt to conquer all of Nova 
Scotia, Governor Shirley of Massachusetts ad- 
vised that an attack be made against Loiii'-huTg 
The Massachusetts General Court agreed to the 
plan and appealed to the other Colonies for 
assistance. In response Pennsylvania sent pro- 
visions, and New York some artillery, but the 
men were furnished by the New England Colo- 
nies alone. William Pepperell, a merchant of 
Maine, was placed in command; and on the last 
day of April, 1746, the expedition, consisting 
of about 100 Colonial vessels, 4000 Colonial 
troops, and a small English squadron under 
Commodore Warren, appeared before Louisburg. 
The place was so strongly fortified that it had 
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been ref?arded by the French as impregnable, 
and the Colonial troops were so poorly equipped 
and had so little knowledge of the art of war 
that an attack upon it seemed almost hopeless, 
yet after a siege of seven weeks the fortress sur- 
rendered. In the three following years there 
were some conflicts at sea, and there was con- 
siderable border fighting, but no very important 
operations took place, and a much discussed plan 
for reducing the whole of Canada was not car- 
ried out. The struggle was brought to a pause 
in 1748 by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, which 
provided, so far as England and France were 
concerned, for a return to the status existing 
before the war was begun. Louisburg was given 
back to France in return for Madras, mucli to 
the dissatisfaction of New England, and the 
boundaries between tlic French and English 
colonial possessions were left unsettled Consult 
Francis Parkman, A Half-Century of Conflict 
(2 vols., Boston, 1903), and R. G. Thwaites, 
France in America (New York, 1905) 

KING GEORGE V LAND. A part of the 
north coast of tlie continent of Antarctica, ex- 
tending from long 144° E to 153° E , situated 
to the east of Adelie Land. It is an ice-capped 
region, discoveied and explored between 1911 
and 1913 by Sir Douglas Mawson (q.v ) 

KING HAAKON VII LAND. The north- 
eastern coast of Victoria Land, facing Melville 
Sound tqv.), discovered and explored by Han- 
sen (1903-04) 

KING'HXJNT'ER. The great Australian 
kingfisbei See Dacelo 
KING^LAKE, Alexander William (1809- 
91) An English historian He was the eldest 
son of William T\in;,'hiUe la\\\ei <nid banker, 
and was born at lamiloi' '^olm r-et-liiie, Aug. 5, 
1809 He studi(‘d at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, whcie he was a friend and contern- 
jiorary of Thackeray and Tennyson, and grad- 
uated MA in 183G. lie entered Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1832, was called to the bar in 1837, and soon 
acquired a laige practice About 1835 he made 
a tour in the Orient of some length, the result 
of which was a book entitled Eothen, descriptive 
of his adventures and impressions. It was not 
published until 1844, but at once attained 
an a -ton I ‘•lung popularity, passing through 
many editions in England and America and 
being extensively translated on the Continent. 
He joined Saint- Arnaud’s flying column in 
Algiers in 1845 and in 1854 followed the Brit- 
ish expedition to the Crimea, minutely studying 
the campaign. In 1863 vols. 1 and 11 of his 
magnum opus, The Invasion of the Crimea, ap- 
peared and fully sustained his literary reputa- 
tion Volumes lii and iv were published in 
1868, vols. V and vi in 1875-80. The last and 
eighth volume appeared in 1887. His antipathy 
to Napoleon TIT and the actors in the coup 
d’etat was marked. From 1857 to 1868 he sat 
in Parliament as member for Bridgewater and 
in 1860 was a determined opponent of the an- 
nexation of Savoy and Nice. He died in Lon- 
don, Jan. 2, 1891. Consult Tuckwell, A. W. 
KingJake. A Biographical and Literary Study 
(London, 1902) 

KING LEAR. A famous tragedy by Shake- 
speare, written in 1604 or 1605, and produced 
before King James at Whitehall on Dec. 26, 
1606. The story on which the plav is founded 
is told by Geoffrey of Monmouth, Layamon, 
Robert of Gloucester, Holinshed, and others. A 
dramatization was made m 1593 or 1594, under 


the title of the Chronicle Historic of King heir, 
and was reprinted in 1605, probably because of 
the success of Shakespeare’s play. Percy’s 
Reliques preserves the ballad of K%ng heir and 
his Three Daughters Lear, King of Britain, 
desiring to be freed from the cares of ruling, 
divides his kingdom between his daughters 
Goneril and Regan, who profess great love for 
him, and disowns his youngest daughter, Cor- 
delia, who loves him most, but does not satisfy 
him in the expression of her affection. Ilis 
elder daughters, having secured his possessions, 
appear in their true character and by their 
perfidy and heartlessness drive the aged King 
to madness. Cordelia, married to the King of 
France, comes to his rescue, but fails and is put 
to death, and the broken-hearted King dies by 
her body. 

KINGKLET. A very diminutive bird of the 
genus Regulus, formerly classed with the Old 
World warblers ( Sylviida? ) , but now placed in a 
family by themselves, Regulida;. It is sometimes 
called a golden-crowned, or ruby-crowned, or fire- 
orested warbler or wren The color above is 
light olive green, below, yellowish gray, while 
the crest is orange yellow, ruby red, or fire 
orange, bordered with black Tlie female has a 
paler crest or none They have a soft and pleas- 
ing song, frequent evergreens, and build beauti- 
ful cuplike nests, winch hang on the twigs of 
trees. The eggs are numerous (5 to 10), whit- 
ish, spotted and marked with pale brown. Ten 
species are known, inhabitants of northern Eu- 
rope, 4sia, and America. Two species are com- 
mon in the United States, the golden-crested 
kinglet {Rcgulus satrapa), which is the smaller, 
only 4 Indies long, and the ruby-crowned kinglet 
(Regulus calendula), which is 4^ inches m 
length Both are cither mimard- or winter 
visitors in most parts of tlie I tilled States, 
but the goldcrest breeds in various mountainous 
regions, as far south as the Carolinas. The 
rubyciown is a famous songster and one of the 
most notable of our spring migrants. See 
Plate of Wrens, Warblers, etc 

KING LOG. In a fable of ^Esop, a log sent 
by Jupiter 111 response to the petition of the 
flogs for a king Their contempt for their new 
ruler, when they discovered his character, led 
them to ask for another king, whereupon Jupiter 
sent a stork, who began to devour his subjects. 

KING LORY. A bird dealer’s name for an 
Australian parrot of the genus Aprosmictus — 
not a true lory ( q v. ) 

KING'MAKER, The. A title frequently 
given to the powerful Richard Neville, Earl of 
Warwick See Warwick. 

KINGMAN. A city and the county seat of 
Kingman Co., Kans., 45 miles west of Wichita, 
on the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe and 
the Missouri Pacific railroads (Map: Kansas, 
D 7). It is in an agricultural and stock-raising 
region, has abundant water-power, and manu- 
factures flour and creamery products. The city 
contains a Carnegie library and owns its water 
works and electric-light plant. Kingman 
adopted the commission form of government in 
1912. It was formerly the site of one of the 
largest salt mines in the country, but the shaft 
was destroyed by fire in 1910. Pop., 1900, 1786; 
1910, 2570. 

KING MONKEY. A semnopithecine African 
monkey, or guereza, of the genus Colohus, This 
genus has excited n?uch interest because of its 
approach in some characters to the American 
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division of monkeys. These characters are the 
practical absence of the thumb and the wide- 
ness of the nostrils. They are slender monkeys, 
with well-marked callosities, and have a large, 
complex, sacculated stomach and small cheek 
pouches. Elliot recognises about 30 species, all 
of equatorial Africa, and all have beautiful 
skins, much in demand, whence some species are 
nearly exterminated. They live in small troops 
and keep to the tallest jungle trees. Their diet 
is chiefly leaves. In captivity, owing probably 
to lack of accustomed exercise, they do not 
live long. 

KIN0O, kjio'gd, Thomas Hansen (1634- 
1703). A Danish hymnologist, of Scottish de- 
scent, born at Slangerup His secular poetry 
was popular in his day, largely because written 
in Danm. In 1673-81 he published Aandehge 
Sjungekor, a collection of hymns superior to 
anything that had preceded. An authorized 
Ktrkesalmehog (hymn book) for Denmark 
(1699) contained many selections of his writ- 
ing; the new Danish Kirkesalmehog, now in 
use, has 100 of his hymns, and Landstad’s (q.v.) 
new Kirkesalmebog for Norway and for Nor- 
wegians in America, 117. Kingo’s collected 
hymns appeared in 1827 and his Aandelige 
Sjungekor in 1856. 

KINO-OF-ABMS. See Kino-at-Arms. 

KING- or BEGGABS. A title pven to 
Bampfylde Moore Carew, a noted English vaga- 
bond of the early eighteenth century. 

KING OF DUNCES. A nickname applied in 
Popes Dunciad to Colley Cibber (q.v.). 

KING OF OCKHAM, Peter, first Baron 
(1669-1734). An English lawyer and politi- 
cian, cousin of John Locke He was born in 
Exeter, was educated at a Nonconformist acad- 
emy in Exeter and at the University of Leyden, 
began the study of law at the Middle Temple in 
1694, and was called to the bar in 1698. He 
entered Parliament in 1701 as member for 
Beeralston in Devonshire and became promi- 
nently identified with the Whig party. In 1708 
he was knighted, in 1710 was a leader in the 
impeachment ]>io< ceclirig-' against Sacheverell, in 
1714 was made uhief Justice of Common Pleas, 
and in 1715 became a member of the Privy 
Council. He was appointed Speaker of the 
House of Lords early in 1726 and presided at 
the trial of his predecessor, the Earl of Maccles- 
field; was made Baron in May of the same year 
and in June became Lord Chancellor, As judge 
of Common Pleas, he had gained a reputation 
for impartiality and wide legal learning; but 
the transfer from a civil court to one of equity 
showed him deficient in the details of chancery 
law, and his inattention to tlie cases brought 
before him and delay in handing down decisions 
were in complete harmony with the traditions 
of English chancery proceedings He resigned 
in 1733, owing to a stroke of paralysis. He de- 
livered several decisions which established prin- 
ciples in equity, was a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, and published: An Enquiry into the Con- 
atitution, Discipline y Unity, and Worship of the 
Primitive Church (1691; 2d ed , enlarged, 
1712) ; and A History of the Apostles* Creed 
(1702), Consult Welsby, Lives of Eminent 
English Judges (London, 1846), and Campbell, 
hives of the Lord Chancellors (ib., 1858). 

KING OF OOKHAMy Peter, seventh Baron 
(1776-1833). An English economist, who suc- 
ceeded to the family title in 1793. He was edu- 
cated at Eton and Cambridge, entered the 


House of Lords in 1797, voted with the Whig 
party, land spared no pains to get at the root 01 
all matters relating to the currency. His 
Thoughts on the Effects of the Bank Restrictions 
(1804) was a plea for specie payments which 
he tried to enforce upon his own estates, and in 
behalf of Catholic emancipation he wrote On 
the Conduct of the British Oovemment towards 
the Catholics of Ireland (1807), while his oppo- 
sition to the Corn Laws is witnessed by A Short 
History of the Joh of Jobs (1846), published 
posthumously. Lord King also produced a 
Jjife of John Locke, with Extracts from his 
Correspondence, Journals, and Commonplace 
Books (2 vols , 1830, Bohn’s ed., 1858). 

KING OF THE HEBBINGS. The moonfish 
{Lampris tuna). See Kingfish; Moonfish. 
The name is also applied to various other fishes, 
such as the chimsera and the oarfish. 

KING OF THE MACKEBELS. A pelagic 
fish (Ranzania truncate), of very brilliant 
colors, closely allied to and shaped like a sunfish 
{Mola), which is occasionally taken off the east- 
ern coast of the United States Jordan remarks 
that a similar species is regarded about the 
Sandwich Islands with veneration as the “king 
of the tunnies and mackerels.” 

KING OF THE MULLETS. A small fish of 
the Mediterranean {Apogon tmberbis), renowned 
for its beauty. It is bright scarlet with minute 
black specks, fins and tail red tipped with black. 
The genus is a large one, with species scattered 
the tropical world, all are of bril- 
liant cardinal, scarlet, or carmine hues. 

KING PENGUIN. The largest of the pen- 
guins {Aptenodytes pennanti, or patagomca), a 
native of the Falkland and other Antarctic 
islands. See Plate of Auks 

KING PHILIP’S WAB. See Philip, King. 

KING-POST. In architecture, the vertical 
post or strut in the simplest form of triangular 
truss; the upper end keyed into the meeting 
ends of two rafters and the lower mortised, 
pinned, or strapped to the middle point of the 
tiebeani Under normal conditions it is not 
really a post or strut, but a vertical tie or 
suspension member. See Truss, and Illustra- 
tion under Roof 

KING BAIL. One of the large rails {Rallus 
clegans) of the eastern United States, often 
called “fresh-water marsh hen,” in distinction 
from the larger, grayer clapper rail, or “salt- 
water marsh hen.” It is 18 inches long, brown- 
ish black with bright chestnut below and on the 
wing coverts. It has the habits of the family. 
Sec Rail. 

KINGS, Books of (Heb. melakim, Gk 
^aatXetxjf, bibloi basileidn, Lat. libri regnorum) , 
The name given to two of the canonical books 
of the Old Testament. Originally they were but 
one, but are separated in our manuscripts of 
the Greek version and the translations depend- 
ent on it, in which they are designated “the 
third and fourth of the kingdoms” — the books 
of Samuel forming the first ,and second. Thi^ 
division into two books was copied by the 
Vulgate and passed thence into the general 
usage of Christendom. The exact titles of iiiese 
books in the English Authorized Version are 
The First Book of the Kings, Commonly Called 
the Third Book of the Kings, and the Second 
Book of the Kings, Commonly Called the Fourth 
Book of the Kings, They embrace ( 1 ) the reign 
of Solomon (1 &ngs i-xi) , (2) the history of 
the divided kingdoms of Judah and Israel to 
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the downfall of the latter ( 1 Kings xii-~2 Kings 
xvii) ; (3) the history of the Kingdom of Judah 
after the destruction of the northern kingdom 
until the Babylonian captivity (2 Kings xviii- 
XXV). 

The division of Kings into two books is not 
warranted by the contents any more than the 
separation of Kings from the two preceding 
books of Samuel. The four books constitute 
a continuous historical series, and the Greek 
version, in designating them all by a single 
name, obeys a correct instinct as to their nature. 
What we have in Samuel and Kings is a com- 
pilation, from various sources, made by a series 
of editors whose aim it was to carry the history 
of the Hebrews on from the point where it was 
left by the compiler of Judges. The first redac- 
tion of the sources included in Samuel and 
Kings appears indeed to have been made before 
the destruction of the Kingdom of Judah, 
though after the reformation of Josiah (620 
B.c.) ; but the method of historical composition 
among the Hebrews left it open for later editors 
to make all manner of additions and insertions, 
which, without necessarily effacing the work of 
the earlier writers, would carry the history still 
further down. The considerable variations be- 
tween the Greek and Hebrew texts of Samuel 
and Kings furnish the proof for the assumption 
of various redactions of this compilation 

Among the sources embodied in the books of 
Samuel and Kings the most notable are: In 
Samuel, (1) a history of Saul, compiled by a 
Benjamitc or Judaean, probably in the ninth 
century b.o., embodied in 1 Sam ix~xiv; (2) a 
history of David, containing (a) a later compila- 
tion (ninth century) embodied in 1 Sam xvi- 
xxvi and 2 Sam. i-v, xxi-xxiii, and (b) an 
earlier one, probably made by a contemporary 
(2 Sam. ix-xx) ; (3) a considerably later com- 
pilation of the history of Samuel and Saul, 
scattered through 1 Sam. i~xxvi In Kings, 
(1) continuation of the history of David, found 
in 1 and 2 Samuel; (2) a biography of Solomon 
embodied in 1 Kings iii-xi, (3) stories of 
prophets, compiled probably in the eighth cen- 
tury BC., embodied in 1 Kings xvii-xxi and 
2 Kings li-xiii; (4) extracts from compilations 
known as “Book of the Kings of Israel” and 
*‘Book of the Kings of Judah,” though it is 
quite possible that the compiler of Kings has in 
mind a single work covering the annals of both 
the kings of Israel and Judah. 

These as the main sources have been pieced 
together, and the history of the period has been 
included in the compilation brought under a 
single aspect through the skill of editors who 
viewed the facts of the past as illustrations of 
their religious theory, which implied that Juda- 
ism arose in its perfected form in the days of 
Moses, and that all the disasters and misfor- 
tunes happening to Israel are punishments sent 
by Yahwe for disobedience to His Law as given 
to the people through Moses. It is therefore 
necessary before utilizing the valuable material 
enabodied in Samuel and Kings to make due 
allowance for this theory and to distinguish 
carefully between facts and the interpretation 
ut upon them. In the second place, as in 
oshua and Judges, the careers of the favorite 
heroes — notably David (q.v.) and Solomon (q.v.) 
— ^have been embellished with legends and the 
characters themselves idealized by projecting 
into the past views and religious conceptions 
tbii belong to much later ages The same ele- 


ment of legend, and to a certain extent myth, 
enters into the stories of the prophets Elijah 
(q.v.) and Elisha (q.v.), while tne kings of 
Israel and Judah are judged entirely from the 
point of view of the above-outlined pragmatic 
method adopted already by the first group of 
editors. Gn the other hand, it should be em- 
basized that the extracts from the annals of 
srael and Judah give us much valuable authen- 
tic history, as is shown by the references in 
Egyptian, Assyrian, and Syrian inscriptions, 
such as the inscription of Sheshonk I describing 
the invasion in the time of Kehoboam (c.948 
BC.), the Zakir inscription alluding to Bar 
Hadad 11 of Damascus, the Mesha inscription 
referring to Omri and Ahab, the inscriptions of 
Tiglatli-pileser IV, Shalmaneser and Esarhaddon 
referring to the house of Omri, to Ahab, Jehu, 
Pekah, Pekahiah, and Hosea of Israel, and to 
Ahaz, Hezekiah, and Manassch of Judah. The 
chronology of Kings has been in part confirmed 
and in part corrected by the more accurate 
Assyrian chronology. 

Bibliography. Consult histories of Stade, 
Guthe, Kittel, Wellhausen, Renan, Kent, and 
Piepenbring, and commentaries by Kittel and 
Benzinger. Among older commentaries, those 
of Theniiis (2d ed., Leipzig, 1873) and Keil 
(2d ed , ib., 1876) are still of value. 

KINO SALMON. A name for the quinnat 
(q.v ). 

KINOES BEADSMEN. See Bluegowns. 

KINOES (or QITEEN^S) BENCH, An an- 
cient English court of common law, which suc- 
ceeded the Curia Regi,% or King’s (Dourt, in its 
criminal jurisdiction and also in a few civil 
matters This jurisdiction, however, it gradu- 
ally extended, until it became the most impor- 
tant common-law court of the kingdom, having 
jurisdiction over all criminal cases on the 
“crown side” and all civil causes between subject 
and subject on the “pica side.” It also had im- 
portant supervisory powers over certain inferior 
tribunals, ii'.iin-' i n« - and all civil corpora- 
tions. It h.«J .iiJ 10 ' !i V to pass on the extent 
of the jurisdiction of inferior courts and to 
remove causes to itself where they were im- 
properly commenced in such courts It con- 
sisted of a Lord Chief Justice and four puisne 
or associate justices Tlie Chief Justice bore 
the distinguished title of Lord Chief Justice of 
England By the judicature acts of 1873 it was 
merged in the High Court of Justice; but the 
name was preserved as the King’s Bench Di- 
vision of the High Court, which retains its 
former -important jurisdiction a's well as that 
formerly exercised by the two other superior 
courts of common law, viz, the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas and the Court of Exchequer (qq.v,). 
Sec also Cttbia Regis; Judicature Acts; 
Court. 

KINQSnsOBODGH, Edward King, Vis- 
count. See Kino, Edward, 

KING^S COLLEQ-E. The name of the col- 
lege in New York City which later was called 
Columbia College. See Columbia University, 

KINa^S COLLEGE, CAMBBIDGE. A col- 
lege of Cambridge University, originally known 
as the College of St, Nicholas. It was founded 
by Henry VI in 1441, along with Eton College, 
Windsor, as its preparatory school. The col- 
lege was the first in Cambridge to be designed 
on a splendid architectural scale, of which the 
chapel, begun by Henry Vl, continued by 
Henry VII, and completed by Henry VIII, is 
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now the most striking feature and the only part 
of the original plan fully carried out. The 
foundation consisted of a provost, 70 fellows, 
and scholars, chaplains, clerks, choristers, and 
servitors to the extraordinary number of 140. 
The college had, from the first, unusual privi- 
leges, like New College, Oxford, such as exemp- 
tion from the jurisdiction of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of Ely, and even of 
the university, in matters scholastic. Till 1857 
the members of King’s College could take a 
degree without passing the university examina- 
tions, which privilege tended to lower the schol- 
arship of its members. The revenues of the 
college are said to have been reduced by Ed- 
ward IV, but were increased by succeeding 
benefactions. The college had, in 1913-14, a prov- 
ost, 47 fellows, and 48 scholars, with lecturers, 
tutors, and college officers, and some 166 under- 
graduates. It presents to some 40 livings. 
Except the chapel, the buildings are not of 
pronounced distinction The chapel, however, 
is the finest college chapel in existence and 
probably the finest example of its style of archi- 
tecture in the world in size, form, and decora- 
tion It contains some of the best glass and 
wood carving in England. Among the worthies 
of King's have been Sir Robert Walpole, the 
first Sir William Temple, Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, Archbishop Sumner, Bishop Pearson, 
and Richard Croke, the Greek scholar See 
Eton College, Cambeidge, Univebsity of. 
Consult T J P. Carter, Ktng^s College Chapel: 
Its History and Present Conditions (London, 
1867), and A. A. Leigh, King^s College^ Cam- 
bridge (ib., 1899) 

KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, England. 
It was founded m 1829 (opened 1831) as an 
outgrowth of a division in opinion between the 
founders of the University of London, which had 
been established m 1825-27. King’s College, 
like University College, became a teaching body, 
while the University of London became an 
examining body. Since 1910 the college has 
been a part of the University of London. The 
college is in connection with the Church of 
England, and its courses embrace theology, 
literature, science, pure and applied, and medi- 
cine. There is a school connected with the col- 
lege, which was removed recently to Wimbledon. 
It 18 now located in the east wing of Somerset 
House. In the museum are the Babbage calcu- 
lating machine and the George III collection of 
mechanical models and philosophical instru- 
ments. The college is one of the few in Eng- 
land with a school of modern Oriental lan- 
guages Perhaps its best-known alumnus is 
Dean Farrar. Other students were Prof. 
Thorold Rogers, Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, 
Professor Cayley, and the brothers Rossetti, 
whose father, Gabriele Rossetti, was professor 
of Italian there In 1912—13 the number of 
students was 2745 — King’s College for Women, 
which was founded in 1877 and combined with 
King’s College in 1885, is now located in Ken- 
sinj^n and in 1910 also became a part of the 
University of London. It is the only institu- 
tion in England offering a degree course in 
home science. There are about 100 students. 

KING’S (or QUEEN’S) COUNSEL. In 
Great Britain a title of honor conferred by 
royal patent on barristers of distinction. The 
patent, issued in the King’s (or Queen’s) name, 
on the recommendation of the Lord Chancellor, 
appoints the patentee “one of our counsel 


learned in the law.” It confers no oflSice, but 
gives certain rights of procedure over barristers 
not so honored and is a highly valued distinc- 
tion. King’s counsel are privileged to sit 
within the bar and wear a distinctive costume, 
which consists of a silk robe and, in the House 
of Lords, a full-bottomed wig. The dignity is 
said to have been first conferred on Lord Bacon 
by Queen Elizabeth. 

It represents in modern times the distinction 
formerly enjoyed by the sergeants at law (q.v.) 
or Order of the Coif, now obsolete. It exists in 
Scotland, Ireland, and the British colonies, as 
well as in England. No corresponding dignity 
exists in the legal profession in the United 
States. See Barrisi'eb. 

KING’S COUNTY. An inland county of Ire- 
land, bounded east by Kildare and west by the 
Shannon, which separates it from Roacoramon 
and Galway (Map: Ireland, I) 5) Area, 772 
square miles. Stock raising is the chief in- 
dustry, the soil being in ‘-tcrile. The 

most important towns are i iilliniioie, the capi- 
tal, Birr, Edenderry, and Clara Pop., 1841, 
147,550, 1901, 60,187, 1911, 56,832. 

KING’S COURT. See Curia Regis. 

KING’S DAUGHTERS AND SONS, In- 
ternational Order of. An organization foimed 
in New York City, early in 1886, as a distinctly 
spiritual force At first women only were ad- 
mitted to membership, but tlie society was soon 
enlarged to take in men and boys. It is strictly 
undenominational, organized in cncles, city and 
county unions, chapters, and State buiiiclies, 
and lias a central council which is incorporated, 
with headquarters in New York City. The 
social and religious services are of the most 
varied description, each circle being given fiee 
choice in choosing its own special work The 
idea IS to work “first for the heart, next the 
home, then the Church, and after that the great 
outside.” The badge of the society is a Maltese 
cross of silver, bearing the initials I. 11. N. 
(In His Name) A monthly niiUM'isn lie 
8ih)cr Cross, is published in New l-ite 

are branches in 32 States and 8 Canadian prov- 
inces and circles in China, Japan, India, and 
Syria. Consult the King's Daughters' Yearbook 
(New York), 

KING’S (or QUEEN’S) EVIDENCE. In 

England a person who, having been an accom- 
plice in some crime, has confessed and offered 
to give evidence against his fellow criminals. 
The usual practice of the crown in such cases is 
to pardon the person so testifying, though he is 
not as a matter of legal right entitled to a 
pardon ; and an application is generally made to 
the judge to admit the party as a witness on 
the trial of his accomplices A similar practice 
exists in Scotland, the public prosecutor having 
the power and discretion to admit the confessing 
party For the mi ri -pmnriig practice in the 
United States, see mate s Evidence. 

KING’S EVIL. See Scrofula. 

KINGSFORD, kingz'fgrd, Charles Leth- 
bridge (1862- ). An English historical 

writer, born at Ludlow, Shropshire. He was 
educated at St. John’s College, Oxford In 1889 
he joined the editorial staff of the Dictionary of 
National Biography; in the following year be- 
came examiner of the Education Department, 
of which he was assistant secretary in 1905-12; 
and was made a member of the council of the 
Royal Historical Society. His publications in- 
cliule: Bong of Lewes (1890); The CrusaSea 
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<1894), with. T. A. Archer; Henry V (1902); 
Chronicles of London (1906) ; Stow*s Survey of 
London f with Introduction and Notes (1908); 
Sir Otho de Qrandison (1909) ; The First Eng- 
lish Life of Henry V (1911) ; English Historical 
Literature in the Fifteenth Century (1913). 

KINGSFOBD, William (1819-98) A Cana- 
dian historian, born in the Parish of St. Law- 
rence Jewry, London, England. He was edu- 
cated at Camberwell and studied architecture, 
but his tastes were otherwise, and he enlisted 
as a private in the dragoon guards when 16 
years old. In 1837 he went witli his regiment 
to Canada and rose to be sergeant, but left the 
army (1841) to go into the city surveyor’s 
office in Montreal. He was employed in the 
survey for the Lachine Canal (1846-48) and the 
following year came to the United States to 
aid in the building of the Hudson River Rail- 
road Thence he went to Panama and was an 
engineer on the railway building there. After- 
ward he was surveyor for the Grand Trunk 
Railroad and then a district superintendent of 
the line. He was again in the Canadian public 
service in connection with the Rideau Canal and 
was Dominion engineer in charge of the harbors 
of the Great Lakes and the St Lawrence from 
1872 to 1879. He published History, Structure, 
and Statistics of Plonk Roads in the United 
States and Canada (1852), Impressions of the 
West and South (1858), The Canadian Canals 
(18165), A Canadian Political Com (1874), 
Canadian Archwology (1886), and The Early 
Bibliography of Ontario (1892) ; but by far 
his most important work is his History of 
Canada (10 vols,, 1887-97), the result of 17 
years’ faithful study of the Canadian archives. 
Consult T, G. Marquis, “English-Canadian Lit- 
erature,” in Canada and its Provinces, vol. vi 
(Toronto, 1914) . See also Caj^adian Llteratube 

KINGSLEY, kingz^I, Calvin (1812-70). An 
American Methodist Episcopal bishop, born in 
Annsville, Oneida Co., N. Y. He graduated 
from Allegheny College in 1841, entered the 
ministry, and from 1846 to 1856 was a professor 
in his alma mater. From 1856 to 1864 he was 
editor of the Western Christian Advocate of 
Cincinnati. The General Conference of 1864 
elected him Bishop. In 1867 he visited the mis- 
sions in Europe, and in 1869 he started on a 
tour of all the mission stations of the Orient, 
beginning with Japan. On his return journey 
he died at Beirut, Syria. Noted as a debater, 
he twice discussed with Luther Lee in public the 
attitude of the Methodist Episcopal church to 
slavery. He was the author of The Resurrection 
of the Dead: a Vindication of the Literal Resur- 
rection of the Human Body (1847; later eds ) 
and Round the World: A Series of Letters 
(2 vols., 1871). 

KINGSLEY, Charles (1819-76). An Eng- 
lish author and clergyman, born at Holne vicar- 
age, Devonshire, June 12, 1819. He entered 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, in 1838, where he 
distinguished himself in classics and mathe- 
matics. In 1842 he became curate and, two 
years later, rector of Eversley in Hampshire. 
In 1848 he published St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
a drama of mediaeval piety, which contains 
scattered passages of rare poetic power and 
beauty. The next two or three years of his 
life were devoted — in company with his friend 
F. D. Maurice and others — to the physical and 
moral improvement of the working classes. In 
1860-51 he was a contributor, over the signature 
VdL. XIII.— 17 


Parson Lot, to the Christian Socialist. His 
opinions on the social anarchy of modern times 
are to be found in his Alton Locke, Tailor and 
Poet (1849), a novel of some power, the hero 
of which is taken from a London workshop 
This was followed by Yeast, a Problem (1849), 
in which Kingsley handles, amctog other ques- 
tions, the condition of the English agricultural 
laborer, and in 1863 by Hypatia, or New Foes 
with an Old Face, a brilliant delineation of 
Christianity in conflict with the expiring philos- 
ophy of Greece in the early part of the fifth 
century. Two years after he published West- 
ward Ho. '^probably the greatest of his works. 
As a novelist, he excels in stirring narrative 
and in description — witness the vivid word 
painting of South American scenery in West- 
ward Ho! or of the Egyptian desert in Hypatia 
Other works of his are the famous London 
sermon called Message of the Church to Labor- 
ing Men and Two Years Ago (1867), Water 
Babies (1863), Hereward the Wake (1866), 
The Hermits (1869), and At Last, a delightful 
account of a voyage to the West Indies (1871). 
He was appointed professor of modern history at 
Cambridge in 1860 and, after resigning that post, 
was made, in 1869, canon of Chester and after- 
ward canon of Westminster In 1867 he had a 
passionate controversy with John Henry New- 
man because Kingsley had said (1860) that 
“truth for its own sake had never been a virtue 
with the Roman Catholic clergy ” One of the 
most impressive preachers of his day, the best 
of his published discourses are to be found in 
his Twenty-five Village Sermons (1849) Kings- 
ley’s versatility is striking With almost equal 
fervor he studied social questions, teligion, and 
zoology He was a Christian as ardently as 
he was an admirer of Darwin and Huxley and 
their science. Darwin and theology seemed to 
him compatible. Kingsley’s health began to 
fail about 1863. In 1874 he visited the United 
States in search of health. In 1875 appeared 
the Lectures Delivered in America He died at 
Eversley, Jan. 23, 1875, and was buried there. 
Consult the Chester edition of the Works, edited 
by his, son, Maurice Kingsley (14 vols., London, 
1900) ; Letters and Memories, by his wife (ib., 
1877; condensed, 1883) ; The Life amd Works 
of Charles Kingsley (19 vols , New York, 1902) ; 
and, for an aspect of his work, Mauritz Kauf- 
mann, Charles Kingsley, Christian Socialist and 
Social Reformer (ib., 1892) ; C. W. Stubbs, 
Charles Kingsley and the Christian Social Move- 
ment (New York, 1899) ; F S Goldberg, 
“Kingsley and the Social Problems of his Day,” 
in Western Review, vol. clxvii (London, 1907); 
C. E. Vulliamy, Charles Kingsley and Christian 
Socialism, “Fabian Society, Biographical Series” 
(No. 5, ib, 1914). 

KINGSLEY, Henry (1830-76). An English 
novelist, the brother of Charles Kingsley, born 
at Barnack, Northamptonshire. From King's 
College, London, he went to Oxford, but at the 
age of 23 left without graduating to seek his 
fortune in the gold fields of Australia. He did 
not find it directly during his five years’ quest, 
but indirectly through his novel, Geoffrey 
Hamlyn (1859), dealing with colonial life, 
which he published on his return While editor 
of the Edinburgh DaMy Review he was also its 
correspondent during the Franco-Prussian War, 
and was credited with being the first English- 
man to get into Sedan after Its fall (1870). He 
wrote some 16 novels and did miscellaneous 
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literary work in addition thereto. His books 
include, notably: Omffrexf H^amlyn, just men- 
tioned; Ravemhoe (1862); Austin Elhot 
(1863); The Hillyars and Burtons (1865); 
Leighton Court ( 1866 ) ; Stloote of Mcotes 
(1867); Mademoiselle Mathilde (1868); Stret- 
ton (1869); Old Margaret (1871), The Har- 
veys (1872); Reginald H ether ege (1874); Hum- 
her iSeventeen (1876); The Grange Garden 
(1876); Fireside Btudkea (1876). His Works 
were edited by C. K. Shorter (12 vols., c.l9()5). 

KIHGSLET, James Luce (1778-1852). An 
American scholar, born in Scotland, Conn. He 
OTaduated at Yale in 1799, two years afterward 
became a tutor, and in 1806 was appointed first 
professor of ancient languages at Yale He re- 
mained in this position until 1831, after which 
he was professor of Latin (emeritus in 1861) 
until his death. He was master of an elegant 
style in Latin and in English and was well 
versed in American history He delivered the 
address on the two hundredth anniversary of 
the settlement of New Haven (1838) and wrote 
a brief History of Yale College ('1836) and (in 
Sparks’s American Biography) a life of Ezra 
Stiles, president of Yale College. Consult the 
memorial addresses by T D Woolsey and T. A. 
Thacher and sketches of his life by D. C (ril- 
nian. — His son, Henry C. Kingsley (Yale, 
1843), was treasurer of Yale College in 1862- 
86; and a younger son, William L Kinghley 
(Yale, 1843), was long the editor of the Kew 
Englander, until his death in 1896. 

KINGSLEY, John Sterling (1864- ). 

An American zocilogist and teaelier, born at 
Cmcinnatus, N Y He graduated at Williams 
College in 1875 and received the de»grec of Sc.D. 
from Princeton in 1885. Subsequently he was 
professor of zoology at the University of Indi- 
ana (1887-89), professor of biology at the 
University of Nebraska (1889-91) and at Tufts 
College (1892-1913), and professor of zoblogy 
at the University of Illinois after 1913. Jn 
1884-96 he was one of the editors of the Ameri- 
can Naturalist and after 1910 of the Journal 
of Morphology. He edited the Standard Natu- 
ral History (6 vols., 1886), wrote The Natural- 
ises Assistant (1882), The Embryology of Limu- 
lus (1893), Elements of Comparative Zoology 
(1896; 2d ed , 1904), Text-Book of Vertebrate 
Zoology (1899), Guides for Vertebrate Dtsseo- 
tion (1907), and translated and edited Hert- 
wig’s Manual of Zoology (1902; rev., 1912) and 
Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates (1912) 

KINGSLEY, Miss Mary H. (1862-1900). 
An English traveler and author, the daughter 
of George Henry Kingsley (1827-92) and niece 
of Charles Kingsley. Born at Islington, Lon- 
don, she was early interested in science and 
read the writings of Darwin, Huxley, and Lub- 
bock. In 1893 she went to St. Paul de Loanda, 
in Portuguese West Africa, to study primitive 
religion and to gratify her zest for scientific 
research and for collecting specimens of various 
kinds. She returned the next year, after en- 
countering many difficulties and traveling 
through parts of the country known only to the 
natives. In the latter part of 1894 she returned 
to Africa for the purpose of exploring the lower 
Niger region and studying its flora. In the 
elephant and gorilla countries she had several 
narrow escapes, traveling frequently up the 
rivers and through tlie bush with only native 
attendants. She traveled through the Niger 
Coast Protectorate, Kamerun, and Gabun. The 


results of her journeys were published in the 
exceedingly interesting Travels in West Afrioa 
(1897) and West African Studies (1899). 
Early in 1900 she went to South Africa and 
was attached to the military hospital at Simons 
Town, where, after nursing Boer prisoners, she 
became ill and died. 

KING^S LYNN, or LYNN REGIS, lln rS'jIs. 
A seaport in the County of Norfolk, England, 3 
miles from the mouth of the Great Ouse, and 41 
miles northwest of Norwich (Map: England, G 
4). The harbor of Lynn is connected with the 
sea by a waterway and has large docks covering 
more than 100 acres. It has fine ecclesiastical 
buildings, St. Margaret^s Church, containing the 
finest brasses in England, national schools, and 
charitable institutions. Its grammar school 
(where Eugene Aram was usher) was founded 
in 1510 and completely rebuilt in 1906. The 
town was formerly fortified and defended by a 
moat, which, with ruins of the walls and the 
handsome Gothic “South Gates,” still exists. The 
town owns real estate, a water supply, electric 
works, and a cemetery, and maintains baths, 
free library, fire brigade, and a technical school. 
The industrial establishments include shipyards, 
oil mills, machine shops, iron foundries, brewer- 
ies, malt houses, et(* Lynn received its first 
charter from King John in 1204 It was known 
as Lynn Episcopi, Bishop’s Lynn, which at the 
Reformation was changed to Lynn Regis, or 
King’s Lynn Frances Burney (Madame d’Ar- 
blay) was a native of the tf)wn. During the 
European War of 1914 King’s Lynn was attacked 
by a German aerial fleet. The presumable ob- 
jective, 8andringham House, a residence of Queen 
Alexandra, was not damaged. Pop., 1901, 20,300, 
1911, 20,201. Consult: Richards, History of 
Lynn (Lynn, 1812) ; Harrod, Records of King^s 
Lynn (ib., 1874). 

KING’S MOUNTAIN, Battle of A battle 
fought on Oct. 7, 1780, during the Revolutionary 
War, between an English and Loyalist force 
of about 1100 under Lieutenant Colonel Fergu- 
son and less than 1000 Georgia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina backwoodsmen under Wil- 
liam Campbell, James Williams, Benjamin 
Cleveland, Isaac Shelby, and John Sevier. 
King’s Mountain is a ridge more than a mile 
long, rising nearly 100 feet above the sur- 
■ ' ■ ■ ry, just within the limits of 

■ ■ about 30 miles west-southwest 

of Charlotte, N C. Here Ferguson, hard pressed 
by the infuriated militia, intrenched himself 
and was soon afterward attacked with the 
greatest gallantry by the Americans. The en- 
gagement lasted for about an hour, and the 
English, whose commander was mortally 
wounded, were finally forced to surrender, after 
having lost about 250 killed and wounded and 
664 prisoners. The Americans lost 28 killed 
and 60 wounded. This victory, besides demon- 
strating the fighting capacity of the backwoods- 
men, forced Cornwallis to postpone for a time 
his invasion of North Carolina. Consult 
Draper, King^s Mountam and its Heroes (Cin- 
cinnati, 1881), and McCrady, South Carolina 
in the Revolution (New York, 1901). 

KING SNAKE. 1. The name in the United 
States of a variety of snakes believed to make 
war successfully on the rattlesnake and copper- 
head. The snake most usually meant by it in 
the Northern and Middle States is the chain 
snake (q.v.), but the whole of the genus OplU- 
bolus is properly so designated, and perhaps 
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more generally than as chain snakes. They 
sometimeB reach 10 feet in length and un-* 
doubtedly do occasionally attack and eat the 
poisonous as well as some other snakes. The 
king snake of the South is more commonly 
OphiholuB doliaiuBf the analogue of the North- 
ern milk snake (q.v.) , and the beautiful red, 
black-banded Southwestern relative of this 
{OphtboluB cocoineua) is the red king snake. 
This snake is exceedingly variable in its colora- 
tion and in the pattern of its iiini kings, as is 
displayed in the accompanying illii^'iniiion 





VABIATIONS IN THE KINO SNAKE 

Six out of 10 varieties of coloration and relative size of the 
lriT>g snake (Ophtbolvs dohatus), as distinguished bv E D. 
Cope. J, variety triangula (nulk snake, q v ), dull chestnut 
ana black on a gray ground, Northeastern States. vari- 
ety dohatus (typical king snake), ground color ashen to yel- 
loivish, saddles red brown with black borders; southern 
United States and eastern Mexico S. variety clericus, 
blotches chocolate, ground ‘ ■ - southeastorn 

United States 4 * variety ■■ . olor yellow, 

saddles dark chocolate; h' . ' \ * 5, variety 

annuUUa, saddles bright red, intervening spaces clear yellow, 
Texas and M(*.xico. 6, variety eoccineua (corn snake, q v ), 
large saddles of bright red, broadly bordered with black and 
separated by yellow rings, Florida to New Mexico 

2. In India, the banded krait (q.v), in 
traiiBlation of the native name raj samp. 

KING’S NORTON ANB NORTHEIELB. 
Formerly a town in Worcestershire, England, 
now incorporated with Birmingham. It is a 
growing manufacturing centre, with paper and 
rolling mills, chocolate factory, and screw 
works. Pop., 1901, 67,100, 1911, 81,163 

KING’S QUHAIR, kwir. A sentimental 
poem by King James I of Scotland, in honor of 
Lady Jane Beaufort, a daughter of the Earl of 
Somerset. The poem has six cantos and is 
written in seven-line stanzas, afterward called 
the “rhyme royaP’ from its use in this poem 
KING’S RBGULATIONS. The reflations 


for the orgaiiiraiion. government, and discipline 
of the British army. The occupant of the Brit- 
ish throne is the nominal head of the defensive 
and offensive forces of the Empire, the governing 
rules of which are published and issued in the 
ruler’s name, as Ktng^s Regulations — or, dur- 
ing the lifetime of Queen Victoria, Queen*8 
Regulations. 

KING’S SILVER. An ancient fine paid to 
the crown in the Court of Common Pleas, in 
England, as an incident of the alienation of 
lands by the process known as levying a fine 
(q.v.). 

KINGSTON. Tlie capital of Fronienac Co , 
Ontario, Canada, on the northeast shore of 
Lake Ontario, at the mouth of the Cataraqui 
River and at the east end of the Bay of Quints, 
where the waters of the Canadian lakes issue 
into the St. Lawrence ( Map : Ontario, H 5 ) . It 
is distant 172 miles by rail from Montreal, from 
Toronto 163, and from New York 274 (direct). 
The Uideau Canal connects it with Ottawa, and, 
besides its outlet by water, Kingston communi- 
cates with all parts of the country by means of 
the Grand Trunk, the Canadian Northern, and 
the Canadian Pacific railways. The city is the 
seat of a United States consul, and of the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Kingston and 
Anglican Bishop of (Ontario; it returns one 
member each to the Dominion House of Com- 
mons and the Provincial Legislature and is a 
port of entry witli large cuminercial interests 
Its harbor is sheltered hv Wolfe and Sjmcoe 
islands and has a dry dock 280 feet long It is 
one of the most important grain-transshipping 
ports in the Great Lakes Its proximity to 
the Thousand Islands makes it a much fre- 
quented summer resort Next to Quebec and 
Halifax, Kingston is the imi-it ■.h■•nL■■lv fortified 
place in Canada Several a. points are 

secured by batteries, and two permanent forces 
of artillery are maintained The noteworthy 
buildings and institutions include the Anglican 
and Roman Catholic cathedrals, the well-known 
Queen's Univ<‘rsity, School of Mining and Agri- 
culture, Eastern Dairy School, Royal Military 
College, Sciiool of Gunnery, three large hospitals 
with several buildings each, two old people’s 
homes, four orphanages, the provincial peniten- 
tiary, and the Rockwood lunatic asylum. The 
public buildings, all of stone, are a striking 
feature of the city’s architecture. The city is 
electrically lighted, has street railways and gas 
and water wiirks, and four public parks. Boat 
and ship building is carried on to a considerable 
extent. There* are some large foundries for the 
manufacture of engines, locomotives, railway 
rolling stock, and also cotton and woolen fac- 
tories. There are also tanneries, breweries, 
piano factories, smelters, tile works, etc. The 
value of the manufactured output in 1910 was 
$3,860,142, as compared with $2,046,173 in 1900 
A gathering ground of old for the neighboring 
Indian tribes, the site of a French fort from 
1673 till 1758, the place fell into the hands of 
the British in 1762, was laid out in 1793, and 
was incorporated as a city in 1838. After the 
American Revolution its original name of Fort 
Frontenac was changed to Kingston ^ the 
United Empire Loyalists. During the War of 
1812 it was the headquarters of the naval force 
m Lake Ontario. On the union of the two 
Canadas, in 1841, the seat of government was 
established at Kingston, but was removed to 
1846. Pop., in 1901, 17,961; 1911, 18,874. 
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X^INGSTOKT. The capital And chief seaport 
of the island of Jamaica, situated on a small, 
arid plain, on the southeast coast of the island 
(Map: West Indies, C 3). There are clean 
streets and a good water supply and a sewage 
system. It is lighted by electricity and has 
electric street railways. The town is strongly 
fortified. The suburbs are remarkable for their 
natural beauty, and many of the wealthier resi- 
dents, including the Governor, live outside of the 
city limits. The harbor admits the largest ves- 
sels, and an active import and export trade is 
carried on. The railways of the island centre 
here. Near Kingston are the ruins of the old 
town of Port Koyal, which was destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1693 Pop., 1891, 46,540; 1911, 
57,379. On Jan. 16, 1907, an earthquake in 
Kingston and neighboring towns caused the 
death of over 600 persons and the destruction 
of several million dollars’ worth of property. 

KINGSTON. A city and the county seat of 
Ulster Co., N. Y., 88 miles north of New York 
City, beautifully situated on the Hudson River 
and on the north shore of Rondout Creek. It 
IS a stopping point on all the river steamship 
lines and is on the West Shore, the Ulster and 
Delaware, and the New York, Ontario, and 
Western railroads (Map: New York, F 7) 

The city contains Kingston Point Park, the 
West Shore Railroad bridge (150 feet above 
tidewater), and fine ' lu' * ' ’ city-hall, 
courthouse, library, and ; -■ « *. < buildings. 
Other noteworthy features are the Senate House, 
with a collection of relics (New York State's 
first capitol), the tuberculosis hospital, a large 
sanitarium, the Industrial Home, and the Roman 
Catholic Orphanage. 

Kingston, with its excellent transportation 
facilities, is the centre for a large trade in coal, 
stone, brick, lime, lumber, grain, and cement, 
has extensive railroad shops, steamboat plants, 
automobile works, lace mills, and foundries; 
and manufactures cigars, cement and stone, 
shirts, hardware, bricks, etc. The government 
18 administered by a mayor, who controls ap- 
pointments to most of the important municipal 
offices, and a unicameral council. The recorder 
and city judge are chosen by popular election. 
The water works are owned by the city Pop., 
1900, 24,636; 1910, 25,908; 1914 (U. S. est.), 
26,493. 

The first settlement here was made in 1652 
by the Dutch, who called it Esopus, after the 
Esopus Indians. Until 1661, when it was or- 
ganized with a separate jurisdiction as Wilt- 
wyck, it was a dependency of Fort Orange 
(Albany). In 1667 the English took control 
and in 1669 changed the name to Kingston. On 
April 20, 1777, New York’s first State constitu- 
tion was adopted here, and on September 9 
Chief Justice Jay opened the first State court. 
On Oct, 16, 1777, an English force under Gen- 
eral Vaughn entered the town and burned down 
eveiy building except the Centennial House, 
which still stands. In 1806 Kingston was in- 
corporated as a village, and in 1872 it received 
a city charter and was enlarged by the addition 
of two adjoining villages, Rondout and Wilbur. 
Consult Schoonmaker, The History of tiingston 
to mo (New York, 1888). 

KINGSTON. A borough in Luzerne Co., Pa., 
on the Susquehanna River, opposite Wilkes- 
Barre, and on the Lackawanna and the Lehigh 
Valley railroads (Map: Pennsylvania, K 4). 
Wyoming Seminary (Methodist Episcopal) is 


situated here. The borough is essentially a 
.residential place, but has a large adding-ma- 
chine factory, car and machine shops, and 
manufactures of hosiery. The coal mines in 
the vicinity also afford employment for many 
of its inhabitants. Pop., 1900, 3846; 1910, 
6449. Near Kingston stood Forty Fort, prom- 
inent in the Pennamite- Yankee War and in the 
Revolution. In the vicinity of this fort oc- 
curred, in 1778, the famous Wyoming Massacre. 
(See Wyoming Valley.) A monument 60 feet 
high has been erected on the site of the fort to 
commemorate the battle and massacre. King- 
ston was incorporated as a borough in 1858. 
Consult Pearce, Annals of Luzerne County^ 
Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1860). 

KINGSTON, Charles Cameron (1850- 
*1908). An Australian statesman, born in Ade- 
laide. He was educated in his native city and 
in 1873 was called to the bar. After 1881 he 
represented West Adelaide in the South Aus- 
tralian House of Assembly ; he was thrice 
Attorney-General of South Australia and from 
1893 to 1899 was Piemier. As an advanced 
Liberal, he favored radical measures in regard 
to the franchise, land, and labor questions. Dur- 
ing his administration woman suffrage was en- 
acted into law, the Labor party was conciliated 
by factory legislation in benalf of workmen, and 
progressive income taxation and death duties 
were imposed. He took part in the discussions 
preceding the establishment of the Australian 
commonwealth and in 1897-'98 presided over the 
convention which framed the bill for that pur- 
pose. He was Minister of Trade and Customs 
in the first Federal cabinet (1901-03) and from 
1901 to his death represented Adelaide in the 
commonwealth House of Representatives. 

KINGSTON, Elizabeth ( Chudi.eigii ) , Duch- 
ess OF (1720-88). An English adventuress, 
daughter of Thomas Chudleigh, who died in 
1726, leaving his family in poverty. In 1743 
her remarkable beauty led to her appointment 
as maid of honor to the Princess of Wales, 
mother of George 111. She was privately mar- 
ried in 1744 to Captain Hervey, a grandson of 
the first Earl of Bristol, but did not long live 
with him and for many years led a dissolute 
life. In 1769 the court granted her freedom 
from Hervey, after she had swqrn that she was 
not married, and the same year Evelyn Pierre- 
pont, the second Duke of Kingston, whose mis- 
tress she had been for some time, married her, 
and upon his death, in 1773, she succeeded to his 
large fortune An attempt was made by the 
Duke’s relatives to set aside the will on the 
ground of bigamy, of which offense she was de- 
clared guilty by the House of Lords in 1776; 
but her right to retain the property was con- 
ceded on the ground that she received it by 
bequest She spent much of her time on the 
Continent to avoid further litigation, lived for a 
while after 1777 in St. Petersburg, and died in 
Paris. She is said to have been the original of 
Beatrice in Thackeray’s Esmond and of his 
Baroness Bernstein in The Virginians* Consult: 
Whitehead, Original Anecdotes of the Late Duke 
of Kingston ernd Miss Chudleigh (London, 
1792) ; Trowbridge, Seven Splendid Sinners (ib., 
1908); Pearce, The Amazing Duchess (ib., 
1911). 

.KINGSTON, William Henry Giles (1814- 
80). An English novelist, famed as a writer of 
books for boys. A Londoner by birth, he lived 
long in Oporto, assisting his father in business 
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there and writing political articles that were 
translated for the Portuguese press and helped 
to conclude the commercial treaty with Eng- 
land (1842). For this he was knighted and 
pensioned by the government of Portugal, but 
he returned to his native land two years after- 
ward, edited the Colonist and the Colonial Maga- 
zine and East India Reviewy lectured also on 
emigration, and strove to lighten tlie lot of sea- 
faring men. The Circassian Chief (1844) was 
his first book. Out of his interest in emigration 
grew his How to Emigrate (1850). From 1850 
he was chiefly engaged in writing books for 
boys and in editing juvenile annuals and peri- 
odicals. Among the best of his stories, which 
are more than 100 in number, may be men- 
tioned- Peter the Whaler (1851) ; The Cruise of 
the Ffolio (1860); The Fireships (1862); Ben 
Burton (1872) ; The Three Midshipmen (1873) ; 
The Three Lieutenants (1875) ; The Three Com- 
manders (1876); The Three Admirals (1878); 
Kidnapping m the Pacific (1879). Besides ac- 
counts of his own travels in Europe and Amer- 
ica, he published books about noted explorers — 
Columbus, Captain Cook, Livingstone, and others 
— about the Kings and Queens of England 
(1876), and about other historical personages. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES, temz. A mar- 
ket town in Surrey, England, on the Thames, 
11 miles southwest of Charing Cross (Map: 
England, F 5). It is a favorite residential dis- 
trict for London and has a free library, an 
asylum for soldiers’ widows, a recreation ground 
of 14 acies, an industrial school for girls, and 
an endowed grammar school founded in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, The town owns a 
profitable market which occupies the ground 
floor of the town hall, an electric-lighting plant, 
and baths. Much garden produce is raised in 
the vicinity, and there are flour and oil mills, 
breweries, brick and tile works Numerous 
Roman remains have been discovered in the 
vicinity; during the Saxon period the West 
Saxon kings were crowned at Kingston. The 
name is said to be derived from a stone in 
the market place upon which are inscribed the 
names of seven Arii»lv)-Si\oii kings who were 
crowned upon it, in the ancient chapel of St. 
Mary’s, which existed until 1779. Pop., 1901, 
34,375; 1911, 37,975. 

KINGSTON-TTPON-HITLL. A town of 
England See Hull 

KING STOB.K. In JEsop s fables, the king 
sent by Jupiter to the frogs when they were 
dissatisfied with King Log. 

KINGS'TOWN. An important seaport and 
favorite watering place of Ireland, on the south 
shore of Dublin Bay, miles southeast of 
Dublin (Map Ireland, E 5). At the visit of 
George IV in September, 1821, its former name, 
Dunleary, was changed to Kingstown. Its fine 
harbor, with an area of 260 acres, accommodates 
vessels drawing .24 feet. There is steamship 
service to Holyhead and the principal Irish and 
British seaports. Coal, iron, and timber are 
imported, and cattle, corn, lead ore, and granite 
are exported. Pop., 1901, 17,366; 1911, 16,941. 

KINGSTOWN. Capital of the island of St. 
Vincent, British West Indies (Map- West In- 
dies, G 4). It is picturesquely situated at the 
foot of Mount St Andrew, on the southwest 
coast, and has handsome public buildings and a 
good harbor. Pop., 1891, 4647; 1911, 4300. 

KINGS^OOD. A town in Gloucestershire, 
England, miles northeast of Bristol. It is 


an important shoemaking centre. Pop., 1001, 
11,961; 1911, 12,700. 

KING’S YELLOW. A term applied to a 
pigment whidi is a mixture of orptoent (ter- 
sulphide of arsenic) and arsenious acid. It is 
not a desirable color to use, as it is fugitive. 

KINGTBHCHEN, king't^-cliSn', or CHING* 
TECHEN (originally Changnan). A large 
and important town m the Chinese Province of 
Kiangsi, 85 miles southeast of Kiukiang, and one 
of the Five Chin, or great marts of the country. 
It is specially noted for its potteries and as 
the seat of the porcelain manufactonea, first 
established here in the reign period Kingteh 
( 1004-07 ) , when it received its ' present name. 
It 18 situated along the Ch’ang-an River, in 
a small plain surrounded by mountains, which 
supply the kaolin, petuntse, and fuel required 
in its 3000 furnaces. It was taken by the 
Taipmg rebels in 1855 and was almost depopm 
lated during their stay, which lasted until 1864. 
The population a century ago was estimated at 
1,000,000, at present it is about 250,000. Tim 
Taiping rebels destroyed the former porcelain 
factories, and the present product is inferior in 
design, coloring, and workmanship One of tlie 
factories, rebuilt in 1868, has a circuit of a 
mile, and consists of 72 buildings The town 
itself 18 governed by a subprefect. The inhabit- 
ants are turbulent, and few foreigners visit 
the place Consult: Medhurst, A dance at the 
Interior of China (London, 1850); Julien, His- 
toire et fahrication de la porcelaine chinoise 
(Pans, 1850) , E. R Scidmore, China: The 
Long-Lived Empire (New York, 1900). 

KING VULTURE. See Condor. 

KING WILLIAM’S WAR. The name com- 
monly given to that part of the struggle known 
in European history as the War of the League 
of Augsburg which was fought in America. 
From one point of view tlie War of the League 
of Augsburg was a war waged by the Grand 
Alliance against the ambitious schemes of Louis 
XIV for the territorial aggrandizement of 
France in Europe; from another it was the first 
of a series of conflicts, sometimes called the 
Second Hundred Years’ War, between France 
and England for colonial supremacy. (See 
France; Louis XTV ) In America the active 
operations of the war were begun by Prontenao, 
then Governor of New France, who m the winter 
of 1689-90 sent out three expeditions, composed 
largely of Indians, against the border towns of 
New York and New England. One of these ex- 
peditions surprised and destroyed the town of 
Schenectady, near Albany, and massacred of 
carried into captivity many of the inhabitants; 
another brought a like fate to the village of 
Salmon Falls in New Hampshire; the third 
took in Casco in southwestern Maine and harried 
other settlements in northern New England. 
Aroused by the common danger, Massachusetts 
Bay, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New York, by 
invitation of Jacob Leisler (q.v.), de facto Gov- 
ernor of New York, sent delegates to a Colonial 
Congress, which met at New York in May, 1690, 
and discussed plans of attack and defense. The 
Congress determined to attempt the conquest of 
Canada and planned expeditions both by sea and 
land. The land expedition, composed chiefly of 
troops from Connecticut and New York under 
Fitz John Winthrop, failed miserably; the main 
body got no farther than the head of Lake Cham- 
plain, though a sniall detachment pushed on 
and raided La Prairie, opposite Montreal, 
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fleet, under comn^and of Sir William Phipps, 
who earlier in the year had led a successful 
expedition against Port Royal in Acadia, ap- 
peared before Quebec in October, 1690; but, 
owing to the failure of the English land expe- 
dition, the French were able to garrison the 
town with so strong a force that the English 
attack was easily repulsed, Phipps then gave 
up the attempt and with forces much dimin- 
ished by disease and shipwreck returned home. 
The remainder of the war consisted chiefly of 
border raids, by which the French inflicted the 
greater suffering and loss, but without any sub- 
stantial results being gained by cither side. 
The struggle was brought to a brief pause in 
1697 by the Peace of Ryswiek. By its terms 
Louis XIV gave up, with a few exceptions, all 
the conquests he had made in Europe since 
1678 and recognized William III as King of 
Great Britain, while there was to be a mutual 
restitution in America of all conquered terri- 
tory. Consult* Francis Parkman, “Frontenac 
ana New France under Louis XIV,’’ in his 
France and England tn North America^ part v 
(Boston, 1877; new ed., 1903) ; Ernest Myrand, 
kir William Phipps devant QuShec (Quebec, 
1893) ; S. A. Drake, The Border Wars of New 
England^ Commonly Called King WiUtam*8 and 
Queen Anne^s Wars (New York, 1897) 

KIHG^OOD. A very beautiful wood, used 
for ornamental work. It is exported from 
Brazil and is believed to be the wood of a 
species of Dalhergia of the family Leguminosse. 
Bee Dalbebgia. 

KIN'IC, or QXriN'fC, ACID (from Quichua 
kina, qmna, bark, quinine), C 8 H 7 (OH) 4 COOH. 
A hydroaromatic acid ( see Carbon Compounds ) , 
occurring in cinchona bark, the coffee bean, and 
other vegetable products. It is soluble in water, 
crystallizes in large colorless prisms, and is 
optically active 

KIWk'AJOU (probably local native name), 
or Potto A South American tropical carnivore 
{Potos, or Cercoleptes, oaudivolvulus) of the 
raccoon family ( Procyonid® ) , formerly classed 
with lemurs on account of its woolly aspect, 
monkev-like dexterity, and strong prehensile 
tail, its body is about 18 inches long, and its 
tail 12 inches; and it is clothed m soft fur, uni- 
form yellowish brown in color, giving it a 
lemur-like prettiness, which, with its tama- 
bility, makes the little animal an attractive 
pet It feeds on the eggs and young of birds, 
small animals, insects, honey and bees, fruits, 
and the like; and uses its forepaws with a deft- 
ness almost equal to that of a monkey. It is 
found from central Mexico to southern Brazil. 

KIUKEL, kio'kcl, Gottfried (1815-82). A 
German poet and art critic. He was l3orn at 
Dberkassel, near Bonn, Aug. 11, 1815, studied 
theology at Bonn, and was for some time a dis- 
tin^ished Protestant preacher. He lectured at 
irarloas times, beginning with 1836, in the Uni- 
irersity of Bonn, first on ecclesiastical history 
jind later on poetry and the history of art. 
Becoming involved in the revolutionary move- 
ments of 1848, he was imprisoned in the fortress 
of Spandau, whence, liowever, he escaped in 
November, 1850, with the assistance of Carl 
Sehurz. Kinkel then came to America, but soon 
after returned to London, where he resided as* a 
public teacher. In 1866 he went as professor of 
archeology and the history of art to Zurich, 
where he remained till his death, Nov. 13, 1882. 
Pis principal wozics are two volumes of Qediohte 


(1843; 7th ed., 1872); Otto der Bchiitz, eine 
rheiwische Oeschichte in zwolf Abenteuern 
(1846; 73d ed., 1894), a narrative poem; Die 
altchristUche Kunst (1845), which forms the 
first part of the unfinished Geschichte der hih 
denden KUnste hei den christJichen Volkem; Die 
A hr, Landachaft, Geschichte und Volkslehen 
(1846); Nimrod, ein Trauerspiel (1857); Mo- 
aaik 8ur Kunstgeschichte (1876) ; Tanagra, Idyll 
aus Griechenland (1883). — KinkeTs wife, Jo- 
hanna Kinkel, born at Bonn, July 8, 1810, a 
distinguished musician, wrote Acht Briefe uher 
den Clavieruntemcht (1852), and, together 
with her husband, Erzahlungen (1849). She 
died in London, Nov. 16, 1858. Her novel, Hans 
Iheles in London, was published posthumously 
in 1860. Consult: Strodtmann, Gottfried Km- 
Jeel iTlHinhiirg. 1861), Henne am Rhyn, Gott- 
fried etn Lehenshild (Zurich, 1883); 

Martin Bollcrt, Georg Kmkels Kampfe urn Be- 
rxtf und Weltanschauung bis zur Revolution 
(Bonn, 1913); id, “Kinkel vor dem Kriegsge- 
licht,” in Preussische Jahrbiioher, vol. civ (Ber- 
lin, 1914). 

KINSLEY, David (1861- ). An Ameri- 

can economist, born in Dundee, Scotland. He 
came to the United States with his father in 
1872, graduated at Yale in 1884, and was prin- 
cipal of the high school at North Andover, Mass., 
for six years. While carrying on graduate 
work at Johns Hopkins (1890-92), he taught 
there and in the Woman’s College of Baltimore 
(later Goucher College). He took his PhD de- 
gree at the University of Wisconsin in 1893 and 
thereafter was connected with the University 
of Illinois as assistant professor of economics 
(1893-94), professor of economics, dean of the 
College of Literature and Arts, and director of 
the School of Commerce (1894-1906), and dean 
of the Graduate School He was a member of 
the Illinois Industrial Insurance Commission in 
1906-07 and of the Illinois Tax Commission 
after 1910 and in 1913 was president of the 
American Economic Association. His publica- 
tions include: The Independent Treasury of the 
United States (1893), Money (1904); and 
monographs, prepared for the National Mone- 
tary Commission, on The Use of Credit Instru- 
ments in Payments in the United States and 
The Independent Treasunf and the Banks. 

KINGS-EY, Coates (1826-1904). An Ameri- 
can journalist and poet, born at Kinney’s Cor- 
ners, N. Y., Nov 24, 1826. He was educated at 
Antioch College, Ohio, but did not graduate He 
was admitted to the bar (1856) and became 
connected editorially with journals in Xenia 
and Cincinnati, Ohio, ^priiu/field. Ill , and else- 
wfliere. He served in tbe ii\il War as major 
and paymaster and was active in Ohio Republi- 
can politics, being a Senator in the State Legis- 
lature (1882-83). His verses were collected in 
Ke-Urka and Other Poems (1865) and Lyrics of 
the Ideal and the Real (1888). One of his 
lyrics, “Rain on the Roof,” as set to music was 
widely popular. 

KINNEY^ William Burnet (1799-1880). 
An American politician and diplomat, born in 
Speedwell, N. J. He studied law after gradu- 
ating at Princeton, became an editor in New- 
ark, where he founded the AdA^ertiser in 1832, 
and was a prominent Whig. In 1861 he went 
to Turin as Minister to Sardinia. There and in 
Florence, where he lived for some time after the 
close of his mission, he worked on a history of 
Tuscany, which was not completed. He married 
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111 1841 Elizabeth Glementine Stedman (q.v ) 
the author. 

KINNICUTT, Fkancis Parker (1846-1913). 
An American physician, brother of Jjconard 
Parker Kinnicutt Born at Worcester, Maas., 
he graduated in 1868 from Harvard University 
and in 1871 from the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons (Columbia), where he became pro- 
fessor of clinical medicine in 1893 He served 
as c(m««nlting physician to a number of New 
York hospitals, as director of the Cancer Hospi- 
tal and of the Children’s Aid Society, and 
trustee of the General Memorial Hospital He 
was president of the Association of American 
Pliysicians for the year 1906-07 With Dr 
N B. Potter he edited the English translation 
of Salih’s Chmcal Diagnosis (1905) 

KINNICUTT, Leonard Parker (1854-1911). 
An American clicmist and sanitarian, brother of 
Francis Paiker Kmnieutt Born at Worcester, 
Mass , he graduated from Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in 1875 and studied at Hei- 
delberg and Bonn (1875-79), at Johns Hopkins 
(1879-80), and at Harvard (Sc.D, 1882), 
where he was an instructor (1880-83), assist- 
ant piofessor (1883-85), and jirofessor of 
chemistry (1885-90) Thereafter he was direc- 
tor of the chemistry department of Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute In 1903 Ik* was appointed 
c'-n-iili iTii' cl" mist of the Connecticut Sewage 
( '■'! ' I came to b(* one of the best- 

known experts in the United States on sewage 
disposal and water supply Besides serving as 
associate editor of the Journal of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry after 1908, he published 
Sewage Disposal (1910) 

KIN'NOR (Hel) fcinnor, harp, lyre) A 
musical instrument of the ancient Hebrews, sim- 
ilar to the zither or harp and provided with 32 
strings 

KI'NO (apparently of East Indian origin) 
The concrete exudation of certain tropical tre(‘s, 
especially the Pterocarpus marsupium (natural 
order I • ''u!" ' , growing m the East Indies, 

which yields Last Indian kino East Indian 
kino is the kind which now chiefly occurs in 
commerce and is the ordinal y kino or gum kino 
of the shops. It is in small, angular, glistening 
fragnicrds — tie* smaller reddish, the larger al- 
most black Thin pieces are ruby red It is 
brittle and easily powdered, has no smell, but a 
ve?ry astringent taste Bengal kino is a similar 
astringent substance, produced by Butca fion- 
dosa Botany Bay kino is the produce of 
Euealypfus resmifcra. 

Kino 18 soluble in alcohol, but very sparingly 
soluble in ether and in cold water Its chief 
constituents are- kinotanmc acid, CisHihOs, py- 
rocatechin, CeH 4 (OH) 2 , and kino red, C^sIIja^n, 
a product of oxidfation of kinotannic acid The 
astringency of kmo is mainly due to its con- 
taining kinotannic acid, and in consequence of 
this property it is employed in medicine in 
certain forms of diarrhoea The medicinal tinc- 
ture of kino forms an excellent gargle for the 
relaxation of the uvula; it contains kino, glyc- 
erin, alcohol, and water Kino is employed in 
the East Indies as a cotton dye, giving to the 
cotton the yellowish-brown color known as 
nankeen. 

KINO. See Keno. 

KINO, k^'nd. The Italian form of the name 
of Eusebius Kllhn (q.v.). 

KINKOSS^-S!HIB*E’. The second smallest 
county of Scotland, lying between the counties 
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of Perth and Fife (Map: Scotland, E 3) Area, 
82 square miles. It is a level plain, almost 
surrounded by hills It is well cultivated and 
has coal, limestone, and sandstone. It manu- 
factures plaids, shawls, and linen goods. Capi- 
tal, Kinross. Pop, 1801, 6700, 1851, 9000; 
1901, 6981; 1911, 7527 

KINSALE^ A seaport town and summer 
resort of County Cork, Ireland, picturesquely 
situated at the head of Kinsale harbor, on the 
Bandon estuary, 14 miles south of Cork (Map: 
Ireland, C 8) It is partly built on the slope 
of Compass Hill and has steep, irregular streets. 
The chief relics are Charles Fort, built in 1677, 
and the church of St. Multose. The harbor will 
take vessels of 20 feet draft Kinsale is the 
headquarters of a large rmickKiel ri^hiiig fleet. 
It dates from the Norse in mi - ion It w.i- cap- 
tured bv the Spaniards in 1601 and was regained 
bv the English in 1602 Pop., 1901, 4250; 1911, 
4020. 

KINGSTON. A city and the county seat of 
Lenoii Co, N (\ 77 miles by rail southeast 
of Raleigh, on the Neuse River, and on the At- 
lantic Coast, the Carolina, the Norfolk Southern, 
and the Kinston railroads (Map- North Caro- 
lina, E 2). It has the Rhodes Military Insti- 
tute, a public library, fine post-oflice and high- 
school buildings, and the Herritage Mansion, 
once the State capitol The city is surrounded 
by a productive agricultural region, largely de- 
voted to cotton and tobacco cultivation, and is 
an important tobacco market, with several large 
warehouses, packing establishments, stemmeries, 
etc. There are also cotton mills, carriage and 
wagon works, a turpentine distillery, foundry 
and machine shops, lumber, knitting and silk 
nulls, and manufactures of boxes, barrels, shin- 
gles, etc* The water works and elect ric-light 
plant are owned by the municipality. Pop., 
1900, 4106; 1910, 6995 

KINTYRE, kin-tir'. A peninsula in Scot- 
land See Cantire 

KINYOUN, kln'yOn, Joseph James (1860- 
). An American pathologist He was born 
at East Bend, N. C., and irracliintcd from Belle- 
vue Hospital Medical Collegi* N ork Univer- 

sity) in 1882 From 1886 to 1902 he servc'd in 
the Unitc'd States Marine Hospital Service. At 
Gc*orgotown University he was professor of hy- 
giene and bacteriology (1890-92), professor of 
pathology and bacteriology (1892-99), and after 
1903 special lecturer on immunity, serum ther- 
apy, and preventive inoculations. In 1896 
G(‘orgetow’n gave him the degree of Ph.D. He 
serveci as profcissor of pathology at George 
Washington University in 1907-09 and was af- 
terward pathologist of the Washington Tuber- 
culosis Hospital 

KINZIE, kin'zl, John (1763-1828). An 
American pioneer, born in the city of Quebec, 
Canada. When he was very young, his father 
died and Ic^ft the family in great poverty. John 
left home as a boy of 10 and went to New York 
City. After a wandering life, during which he 
traded with the Indians in the West and Middle 
West, he finally (1804) settled in Illinois on the 
site of the city of Chicago. There he bought out 
the French fur trader Le Mai and established 
himself, the first white man to make his home 
permanently at this point, in a cabin built in 
1779 by a native of San Dc^ingo, Jean Baptiste 
Point de Saible. Consult Kinzie, Want-hun, or 
the Early Day in the Northwest (New York, 
1856). 
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nttPBILI. Bee Kiupum. 
lO^SK, kd'dek^. Primarily, in Oriental archi- 
lecture^ a pavilion of a pennan^t character; 
by extension, in Turkish nsa^, any small palace 
el light and elegant architecture, as distin- 
guished from a serat, or great palace. The 
group of building forming the residence of the 
former Sultan Hamid II as the Bosporus is 
known as the Yildiz Kiosk. The Bagdad Kiosk 
in the Seraglio Park at Constantinople is a 
charming summer palace, decorated with Per- 
sian tiles both outside and inside; the Chinili 
Kiosk, another small palace m the same park, 
built c,1463, is now a museum of Ottoman art. 
In European architecture the word designates 
an open pavilion of a decorative character; in 
Paris it is applied to the permanent newspaper 
stands along the boulevards and similar struc- 
tures. 

KIOTO. See Kyoto. 

KIOWA, ke'd-wA. An important plains trilie, 
apparently constituting a distinct linguistic 
stock. The popular name is a corruption of 
Kd-i-ffwU, the name by which they call them- 
ielves. According to their own traditions, which 
are borne out by those of other tribes, they at 
one time lived in the Rocky Mountains of west- 
ern Montana on the headwaters of the Missouri 
and Columbia rivers. From this position they 
moved out into the plains and formed an alli- 
ance with the Crow. Following the buffalo 
herds and pressed by the Sioux and Cheyenne, 
they moved southward, halting for a time in the 
Black Hills, then making their camps upon the 
Platte, and later still upon the upper Arkansas. 
Here they first came into (jontact with the 
Comanche farther to the south, with whom they 
carried on war for some time, but with whom 
they became confederated in 1790. At a later 
period the Kiowa made peace with the Cheyenne 
and Arapahoe They were noted as one of the 
most hostile and unruly tribes of the plains 
and maintained almost constant warfare along 
the American and Mexican frontiers until the 
great Treaty of Medicine Lodge, Kans., in 1867, 
when, with the Cheyenne, Arapahoe, Comanche, 
and Kiowa Apache, they consented to give up 
their free range and come upon reservations in 
what is now Oklahoma. They were slow to 
move, however, and it required a winter cam- 

f aign by Custer the next year to bring them in. 
n 1874 they again broke out, together with 
most of the other four tribes, but were subdued 
the next year by Mackenzie, who shot their 
ponies, confiscated their arms, and deported a 
number of their chiefs and warriors to Florida. 
Since then they have remained quietly upon 
their reservation, which was thrown open by 
treaty in 1901, so that they are now in law 
American citizens. Their great annual cere- 
mony was the sun dance (q.v ), and their great 
tribal palladium was the Taim4, a stone image 
somewhat resembling a human figure. They 
Were subdivided into six recognized bands and 
had a well-or^nized military order of six de- 
grees. They have also a pictograph calendar 
running hook some 70 years. Associated with 
them, and consfatuting one of the six bands of 
their tribal circle, is a small tribe of Athapas- 
ean stock, locally known as Kiowa Apache. The 
term is a misnomer, however, excepting as it 
indicates the remota stock affinity; for these 
people, who call themselves Naditahan-dinaj have 
come down along the plains and have no tra- 
dition of a time when they were not associated 


with the Kiowa. The greatest strength of tl^e 
Kiowa at any time within a century was prob- 
ably less than 1800. They number now about 
1100, while the Kiowa Apache number 160. 
Consult Mooney, ‘‘Calendar History of the 
Kiowa Indians,” in Seoenteenth Report of 
Bureau of Amertcan Ethnology (Washington, 
1898). 

KIOWA APACHE. See Kiowa. 

KIP, Leonard (1826-1906). An American 
author, born in New York, and educated at 
Trinii ^ ■ Hartford. He studied law and 

long pi.i<i.(vl in Albany, where he was for 10 
years president of the institute Besides con- 
tributing to periodicals, he published . Cahforma 
Sketches ( 1850 ) ; \ olcano Diggings ( 1851 ) ; 

.Enone (1866); The Dead Marquise (1873); 
HanmhaVs War (1878), Under the Bells 
(1879); Neatlenook (1880). 

KIP, William Ingraham (1811-93). An 
American Protestant Episcopal bishop. He was 
born in New York City, of Breton ancestry, 
graduated at Yale in 1831 and at the General 
Theological Seminary in 1836, was rector of St. 
Peter’s, Albany, from 1838 to 1853, and in the 
latter year was chosen Missionary Bishop of 
California. He became Bishop four years later. 
Among his works are: The Lenten Fast (1843) ; 
Early Jesuit Miaaiona in North America (1846) ; 
The Cataco'mha of Rome (1854); The Olden 
Time in Neio York (1872); The Church and 
the Apostles (1877), Double Witness of the 
Church { 22d ed , 1904 ) . 

KIPCHAK, kip-chilk'. A Mongol khanate. 
See Kiptoiiak. 

KIPLING, (Joseph) Rudyard (1865- ). 

An English novelist, short-story writer, and 
poet He was born in Bombay, India, Dec. 30, 
1866, the son of John Lockwood Kipling, who 
was for many years connected with the schools 
of art at Bombay and Lahore. His mother, 
Alice Macdonald, whom Kipling called “the wit- 
tiest woman in India,” was the daughter of a 
Methodist clergyman at Endon, Staffordshire. 
Her two sisters married Sir Edward Poyntor and 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones (qq.v). At the age 
of five Kipling was brought to England, and 
in 1878 he entered the United Services College 
at lYestward Ho, Devonshire While there 
he edited the (college Chronicle, for which 
he wrote verse and prose On his school life 
he drew freely for the incidents narrated m 
Stally d Co. (1899). ILOirniiiL' to India, he 
W'as on the editorial Mall i»f r.e Lahore Civil 
and Military Gazette (1882-87) and afterward 
assistant editor of the Pioneer at Allahabad 
(1887-89). To these and other papers he con- 
tributed satirical verses and sketches of Anglo- 
Indian life. Schoolboy Lyrics (1881) was fol- 
lowed by Echoes (1884), Departmental Ditties 
(1886), and Plain Tales from the Hills (1887). 
The last two represent the best of his early 
work in verse and prose Soldiers Three^ The 
Story of the Oadsbys, Jn Black and White, Un- 
der the Deodars, The Phantom Hhekshaw and 
Other Tales, and Wee Willie Winkie and Other 
Child Stories, all published at Allahabad during 
1888-89, collectively assured the author high 
rank as a short-story writer. His travel sketches 
written at this time were collected in 1899 in 
two volumes as From Sea to Sea 

Having now become well known in India, 
Kipling visited England and the United States 
in search of a publisher, but failed at first. His 
impressions of America, originally contributed 
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to the Pioneer, were afterward published lu New 
York, under the title American Notes (1891). 
It was in 1890 that Kipling, arriving in Lon- 
don, suddenly fpund himself famous. Prom 
1892, when he married the daughter of H. Wol- 
cott Balestier of New York and settled in Ver- 
mont, he remained in the United States until 
1896. To this second period of his life belong 
Barrack Room Ballads (1892) and The Seven 
Seas, poems (1896), and these stories: Life's 
Handicap (1890) ; The Light that Failed 
(1891) ; The Naulahka, written in collaboration 
with Wolcott Balestier, Kipling’s brother-in-law 
(1891) ; Many Inventions (1893) ; the two Jun- 
gle Books (1894-95), stories; Captains Coura- 
geous (1897); The Day's Work (1898). While 
again in the United States in 1899, Kipling suf- 
fered an acute attack of pneumonia and was 
not expected to live. After his recovery he 
visited the scene of war in South Africa In 
1907, during travel in Canada, especially in the 
Canadian Northwest, he was enthusiastically 
received. His two poems “The Recessional” 
(1897), written on the occasion of Queen Vic- 
toria’s Diamond Jubilee (included in The Five 
Nations, 1903), and “The White Man’s Burden” 
became especially famou« KiplingV later fiction 
writing includes Kim (1901), a story of life in 
India; The Just-So Stories, a book for children 
(1902); Traffics and Discoveries (1904); Puck 
of Pook's Hill (1900); Actions and Reactions 
(1909); Rewards and Fairies (1010) A His- 
tory of England, written with C R L Fletcher, 
appeared in 1911, Songs from Books, including 
some of his earliest verse, in 1912, and The 
Harbor Watch, a play, in 1913 The complete 
Writings in Prose and Terse of Rudyard Kip- 
ling, the Outward Bound edition, began to ap- 
pear in New York in 1897 Up to 1915, 25 
volumes had been published, the twenty-fifth in 
1911. The illustrations for this edition were 
modeled m clay by Kipling’s father and pho- 
tographed for reproduction In tlie Seven Seas 
edition (Carden City, N Y ) 18 volumes out of 
23 had appeared up to 1915 This edition con- 
tains, among other material not previously in 
book form, Kipling’s “Letters to the Family,” 
written during his Canadian tour in 1907. 

Perhaps the most original genius among Eng- 
li-h Mr 'linn 'wvelists of the later nineteenth and 
nurii. ih century, for more than a decade 
Kipling enjoyed an extraordinary and world- 
wide popularity Although before he was 40 
years old his work began to decline in freshness 
and power, much of his earlier writing has the 
qualities of permanency. He represents ad- 
mirably certain phases of the spirit of his 
age and of the Anglo-Saxon race. Vigor, au- 
dacity, and efficiency are the virtues that most 
appeal to him, and they characterize his own 
thought and his literary style to a remark- 
able degree A genuine master of language', 
though with certain limitations, he ranges, 
according to his theme, from the brutal speech 
of the barracks and the vivid slang of the 
smoking room to a diction that is noble and 
majestic. He has an almost inspired instinct 
for the essential thing, for that which stands 
out as typical of the whole, and he can flash it 
Upon the minds of his readers in startling and 
impressive felicity of phrasing. 

In his prose he is at his best in telling of 
India, whether it be the India of the Anglo- 
Indian or the mysterious India of the native ; he 
has, in fact, done for India what Sir Walter 


Scott in his own entirely different way did for 
the Scottish Highlands; he has peopled the 
country of his birth with scores of men and 
women who will long be remembered. His 
Soldiers Three are as sure of immortality as 
the Three Musketeers of Dumas, with whom they 
have often been compared, and his Gadsbys, 
Hauksbees, and Stricklands are hardly inferior. 
Such stories as “The Man who Would be 
King,” “The Drums of the Fore and Aft,” and 
“Without Benefit of Clergy” are in a fair way 
to become classics. Tlie long romance Kim will 
stand among Kipling’s great achievements. No 
one else could have written it, and it displays 
the whole of India — its vagueness, its multi- 
tudinous vastness, and its incomprehensibility 
— in one great panoramic revelation. The two 
Jungle Books represent a tour de force of an- 
other kind, but no less extraordinary. They 
take us back to the older India of unbroken 
jungle, haunted by memories of the world’s long 
infancy when man and brute were not yet 
clearly differentiated, but still crouched down 
together on the breast of mother earth. As a 
poet, Kipling has written with a spirit and a 
lyric swing that have caught and held the 
world’s attention. In many of his poems he 
has so accurately voiced the feelings and as- 
pirations of British imperialism as to have 
been styled “the Laureate of the Empire.’^ 
Many of his stanzas and lines and burning 
pii rases are graven in the national memory. 
Becaus K i*' i' past glory, if not his present 
fame, m to the poet-laureateship, the 

British government was sevi'rely criticized in 
1913 for failing to appoint him to the post in- 
stead of Robert Bridges (q.v ). In 1907, how- 
ever, fitting recognition of his distinction had 
come in the award of the Nobel prize for litera- 
ture, and he received honorary degrees from 
Mc(Iill, Durham, Oxford, and Cambridge uni- 
versities 

Kipling’s imperialistic propaganda and his 
practice of giving the government advice on 
every subject relating to the colonics eventually 
drew him into the shallower waters of political 
life For tlie Liberal Unionists he made his 
first stump speech in 1912. It was not a strik- 
ing success from the standpoint of originality, 
which apparently was all that his critics were 
looking for ; but it may have helped induce the 
Bordesley Liberal Unionist Association in June, 
1914, to seek Mr. Kipling as their candidate, for 
Parliament The offer was not accepted. Be- 
cause he had given offense as a violent Ulsterite, 
l\i:-lirij twice aroused Nationalist comment in 
i!i- of Commons. In 1911 certain mem- 

bers held that the Fletcher-Kipling History of 
England should he proscribed as a textbook for 
use in the schools because it contained “libels 
on the Irish race.” The President of the Board 
of Education declined to take the action sug- 
gested, and in 1912 Sir Rufus Isaacs, the 
Attorney-General, refused before Parliament to 
prosecute Kipling for sedition because of his 
verses entitled “Ulster.” At an Anti-Home 
Rule demonstration on Tunbridge Wells Com- 
mon in May, 1914, Kipling was the principal 
speaker, and in the same month he contributed 
a sonnet to the first issue of the Covenanter, 
the organ of the League of British Covenanters. 
His attitude on woman suffrage, certainly on 
the militant variety, was declared in 1911 by a 
poem which, with its refrain of “The female of 
the species is more deadly than the male,” ere- 
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Ated a great stir. At the time of England’s 
entrance into the European War in 1914 Kip- 
Ung’a poem ‘Tor All we Have and Are” com- 
pared favorably with other verse produced by 
the occasion. Early in 1915 it was announced 
that Kipling would write marching songs for 
the soldiers, to be set to old English tunes. A 
war story, Swept and Gamiahedy which appeared 
in the Century magazine, was highly praised. 

Bibliography. J. M. Barrie, “Mr. Kipling’s 
Short Stories,” in Contemporary Review (Lon- 
don, 1891); Edmund Gosse, Questions at Issue 
(ib., 1893) ; F. L. Knowles, A Kipling Primer 
(Boston, 1899) ; Richard Le Gallienne, Rud- 
yard Kipling: A Criticism (New York, 1900), 
not wholly sympathetic, but interesting, and 
containing a bibliography with much informa- 
tion, WiliiHiii Archer, “Mr. Kipling’s Stories,” 
in Poets of the Younger Generation ( T^ondon, 
1902) ; • llihliograpli\ of Kipling to 1903,” in 
English Illustrated Magazine (new series, vol. 
XXX, ib, 1904) ; P. E More, “Kipling,” in Shel- 
burne Essays (2d scries. New York, 1905) , W. 
A Young, Dictionary of the Charaeteis and 
Scenes in the Stories and Poems of Rudyard 
Kipling, 1886-19IJ (ib, 1911); Ralph Durand, 
Handbook to the Poetry of Rudyard Kiphng 
(lb, 1914), R. T. Hopkins, Rudyard Kiphng: 
j Survey of his Literary Art (London, 1914). 

KIB^EB (probably from Scotch kip, pitting 
point, hook, a variant of cop, Gcr. Kopf, head, 
in allusion to the projecting gristle on the 
lowei jaw of a male salmon after spawning; 
less probably from kip, hide of a young beast, 
from ME kip, Icel. kippa, to snatch, Dutch 
Icippen, to snatch, hatch). Originally, in Scot- 
land, a salmon after the spawning period; but 
as fish at this time are not good for food if 
fresh, they are usually split open, salted, and 
dried; hence kipper or kippered salmon came to 
be generally used to denote smoked or pickled 
salmon The transfer of this proci’ss to the 
herring caused the term to mean, in England, 
and especially about Yarfiiouth^ the headquarters 
of the herring fishery, a herring so treated 

KIFTCHAK, k$p-chak'. or KABTCHAK. 
A Mongol khanate, better known as the King- 
dom of the Golden Horde, ruled by the suc- 
cessois of Genghis Khan (died 1227). At the 
time of its greatest expansion it extended from 
the Dnieper in Europe far into Central Asia 
Its capital, Sarai, founded in 1242, was situated 
on the Volga near the modern Tsaritsyn It 
was plundered by Timur in 1395. In the course 
of time the Kingdom of the Golden Horde split 
up into independent khanates, which fell one 
by one into the power of the Russians See 
Golden Horde! 

KIBBY, kerOiI, William (1759-1850). An 
English entomologist, born at Witnesham Hall, 
Suffolk, He graduated from Gonville and Cams 
College, Cambridge (B.A., 1781; M.A., 1815), 
and, having been ordained, obtained the living of 
Barham, Suflfolk, where he spent his life. One of 
the first fellows of the Linnean Society, to whose 
Transactions he made many important contribu- 
tions, he became famous for his entomological 
writings, of which the most notable are a mono- 
graph on English bees, Monographia Apium 
Anglice (2 vols., 1802) ; Introduction to Ento- 
mology (1825-26), with William Spence; and 
one of the Bridgewater Treatises, The History, 
Habits, and Instinots of Animals (1835). In 
1837 he was elected honorary president of the 
Entomological Society of London. 


KIBBY, kgrOii, William (1817-1906). A 
Canadian author, born at Kingston-upon-Hull, 
England. He came to Canada with his parents 
m 1832. Settling at Niagara, Ontario, in 1839 
he conducted the Niagara Mail for 20 years 
and was collector of customs there from 1871 
to his retirement in 1895. Kirby was the 
author of the best Canadian historical romance 
yet written, Le Chien d*Or, or The Golden Dog 
(1877; new ed., Boston, 1896). The romance 
takes its name from a tablet on the facade of 
a building in Quebec, representing a couchant 
dog gnawing the thigh bone of a man, and deals 
wuth the great struggle of the French to hold 
the Canadas against the English. Besides other 
prose works, Kirby also published U. E. (1859), 
an epic poem in Spenserian stanzas depicting in- 
cident and character in the times of the United 
Empire Loyalists, and Canadian Idylls (new 
od , 1894). Consult T G Marquis, “English- 
(’anadian Literature,” in Canada and its Prov- 
inces, \ol vi (Toronto, 1914). See also Cana- 
dian Literature 

KIBCHBACH, k^rK'bac, Hugo Ewald, 
Count (1809-87). A German soldier, born at 
Neumarkt, Silesia. In 1826 lie entered the 
Prussian infantry service as an ensign, distin- 
guished himself during the campaign of 1866 by 
his siieoosses at Nachod, Skalitz, and Scliwein- 
Hchadel, and in 1870 was appointed general com- 
manding the Fifth Army (’orps In the Fraiico- 
Prussian War he played an important pait, par- 
ticularly at Weissenburg, Wbrtli, Se^dan, and in 
the siege of Pans, when he repulsed the French 
at the last great sortie of elan 19, 1871 He 
retired from the army in 1880 and was ennobled 
in the same year 

KIBCHBACH, Wolfgang (1857-1900). A 
German poet and entie He was born in Lon- 
don, hut was educated at Dresden and Leipzig, 
studying music first and then history and phi- 
losophy. In 1888 he settled m Dreisden, where 
he was editor of the Magazin fur Litteratur des 
In- und Auslandes From 1896 ho resided in 
Berlin. He was one of the beginners in the 
literary movement called Das jiingste Deutsch- 
land, largely influenced In fm- I'li literature. 
Among his works may be nl•lllMlll•G Salvator 
Rosa (1880), a novel; Die letzten Menschen 
(1889), a drama, Das Lehen auf der Walze 
(1892, 20th ed., 1907), a novel. Die Liedcr vom 
Zweirad (1900) Consult A Stoessers article 
in Yard und Sud (Breslau, 1895) 

KIBCHENTAG, kSrK'en-taa, Evangelischer 
(Ger, evangelical church day) An association 
of ministers and laymen of the Lutheran, Ger- 
man Reformed, United Evangelical, and Mora- 
vian churches in Germany, for the promotion of 
the interests of religion, without reference to 
their denominational differences The first meet- 
ing took place in 1848, at Wittenberg, in the 
church to w’hich LutluT affixed his theses Sub- 
sequent meetings were held, at first annually, 
later at irregular intervals, till 1872 The 
strict Lutherans never joined the movement; 
Hengstenberg, Stahl, and their followers with- 
drew in 1857, and some years later Lipsius, 
Schenkel, and their group. No conferences have 
been held since 1872. 

KIBCHEB, k$rK'5r, Athanasius (1601-80). 
A Roman Catholic scholar. He was born at 
Geisa, near Fulda, May 2, 1601, became a Jesuit 
(1618), and professor of mathematics, philos- 
ophy, and Oriental Ijiiilm-il^- at the University 
of Wiirzburg In 163) 'i- :>ed from the disor- 
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ders of the Thirty Years’ War to France and 
spent two years in the Jesuits’ college at Avi- 
gnon in the study of antiquities. He was pre- 
paring to return to Austria as professor of 
mathematics at Vienna when he received an 
order to repair to Home and obeyed. In 1637 
he accompanied Cardinal Frederick of Saxony to 
Malta and was received with great honor by the 
Knights of St. John. For eight years he was 
professor of the Collegium Romanum at Rome, 
and then, without a professorship, continued his 
archfleological studies. He died in Rome, Nov. 
28, 1680. He collected a splendid museum of 
antiquities, which he left to the Roman Collie. 
He was a man of extensive and varied erudition 
and a copious writer, his works written in 
Rome occupying 44 folio volumes. Of his works 
the most important are Prodromus Coptus stve 
^gypttacus (1636) , CEdxpus ^gyptiacus (1652- 
65) , Mundus Suhterraneus (1664) , China Illus- 
trata (1667); Latium (1671), with maps and 
figures. Consult his Life by Bclilan (Hciligeii- 
stadt, 1874) and Brischar (Win/l»uig, 1876) 

KIRCHHOFF, k6rK'h6f, Alfred (1838- 
1906) A German geogiaplui. born at Erfurt 
He was educated at Jena and Bonn, from 1871 to 
1873 was lecturer on at the Kriegs- 

akademie of Berlin, .m*<I hi I'le latter year was 
appointed to the chair of geography in the 
University of Halle In 1904 he retired. His 
writings include ^chufbotanik ( 1865 ) , Pflan- 
zen- und Ticrverhreitufig (1890) , Unser Wissen 
von der Erde (1886-93), Menschen und Erde 
(1901) ; Sohulgeographie (20th ed., 1908) ; Erd- 
kunde ftlr Schulen (2 parts, 17th ed., 1912-13). 

KIBCHHOFF, Gustav Robert (1824-87). 
A German physicist, born at Kbnigsberg He 
studied natural philosophy and mathematics 
at the University of KOnigsberg. In 1850 he 
became professor of physics at Breslau, in 1854 
at Heidelberg, and from 1876 until his death 
filled the chair of physics at the University of 
Berlin. His researches in thermodynamics and 
in several other branches of physical science 
have been of great value. For example, a widely 
known theorem, referred to as “Kirchhoff’s equa- 
tion,” shows how the change of the vapor pres- 
sures of mixtures 's^ith the temperature is influ- 
enced by the heat evolved or absorbed when the 
given mixture is first formed from its compo- 
nents. But Kirchhoff’s principal achievement 
was the discovery, jointly with Bunsen, of the 
spectroscope. The discovery was perfected in 
1859 and was published under the title Unter- 
suchunqen iiher das Sonnenspektrum^ und die 
Spektren der chemischen Eletnente Kirchhoflf’s 
Gesammeite Ahhandlungen were published in 
1882 and 1891. 

KIBCHHOFF, k$rK'h6f, Johann Wilhelm 
Adolf (1826-1908). An eminent German classi- 
cal scholar, born at Berlin. He was professor 
in the University of Berlin from 1865 till his 
death. Kirchhoff’s scientific mudies covered a 
wide range in linguistics, antiquities, and Greek 
epigraphy. In each field his work was^ distin- 
guished. Of his very numerous publications the 
most important are: Umhrische Sprachdenk- 
miller (1849-51); Die Btadtrecht von Bantia 
(1863) ; Euripides (1866), the first critical edi- 
tion based on a careful collation of all the manu- 
scripts; Die homerische Odyssee und ihre Ent- 
stehung ( 1859 ) ; Die Composition der Odyssee 
(1869); XJeher die Entsiehungszeit des herodo- 
tiachen Oesohichtsioerkes (2d 1878) ; Btu- 

dien zur Geschichte des gnechischen Alphabets 


(4th ed., 1887), the most important work on 
the subject; Thucydides und aein Urkundenma- 
terial (1895). His works further include many 
monographs on Athenian financial administra- 
tion, Greek literature, etc. He edited Plotinus 
(1856), iEschylus (1880), the Pseudo-Xeno- 
phontic Respuhlica Atheniensium (3d ed., 1889), 
etc. He was editor of*the Christian inscriptions 
in the fourth volume of the Corpus insertp 
tionum Orcecarum ( 1869 ) and of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Atticarum, vols. 1 and iv (Berlin, 
1873-* ), and was an editor of Hermes 

(1866-81). 

KIBCHMANH, k^rK’^mAn, Julius von 
(1802-84). A German jurist and philosopher, 
born near Merseburg. He was educated at 
Leipzig and Halle. In 1846 he was made state’s 
attorney in the Criminal Court of Berlin and 
two years afterward was chosen to the Prussian 
National Assembly, where he played a prominent 
part as a member of the left centre. He was 
soon made vice president of the Court of Ap- 
peals at Ratibor. From 1871 to 1876 he was a 
member of the German Reichstag He first 
attracted attention as a philosopher by his 
brochure Die Wertlosigkeit der Jurisprudenz ala 
Wissenschaft (1848), His other philosophical 
WTitings include* Ueber Unsterblichkeit (1865); 
Aesthetik auf realistischer Grundlage (1868); 
translations of and comments on parts of Aris- 
totle, Bacon, Grotius, Hume, Leibnitz, and Spi- 
noza, and a remarkable edition of Kant in the 
•Philosophische Bibliotheky edited by him (1868 
et seq.), and of Hobbes, De Give (1873). His 
philosophy was an attempt to mediate between 
realism and idealism Consult Lasson and 
Meineke, Julius von Kirchmann als Philosoph 
(Halle, 1886). 

KIBCHNEB, kSrK'ngr, Theodor (1824-1908). 
A German composer, born at Neukirchen, Sax- 
ony From 1838 to 1842 he studied in Leipzig 
under J. Knorr (piano) and K. F Becker (or- 
gan and theory). He subsequently was a pupil 
of J. Schneider in Dresden and of the Leipzig 
Conservatory for a short time, becoming in 1843 
organist at Winterthur. From 1862 to 1872^ he 
was a teacher in the music school at Zurich, 
then became director of the Wfirzburg Conserva- 
tory (1873-75), and finally in 1890 settled in 
Hamburg Schumann and Mendelssohn w’ere his 
friends, and Kirchner was especially influenced 
by the former’s music. His compositions are 
mostly for the piano, and his preludes, caprices, 
and noctu rnes are charming. 

KIBCHWEY, George Washington (1856- 
) An American legal scholar, born at 
Detroit, Mich. In 1879 he graduated from Yale 
University, in 1882 was admitted to the bar, 
and for 10 years practiced law at Albany, N. Y. 
He was professor of law in Union University, 
and dean of the Albany Law School (1889-91) ; 
and in Columbia University professor of law 
(1891-1901), dean of the School of Law (1901- 
10), and Kent professor of law after 1902. Pro- 
fessor Kirchwey was a pioneer in the introduc- 
tion of the case method of studying law. In 
1912 he had an important part in the organiza- 
tion of the Progressive party. He became an 
associate editor of the American Joun^l of In- 
ternational LaWy president of the New York 
Society of Criminal Law and Sociology, and a 
commissioner on prison reform .for the State of 
New York. In 1915 he delivered the Claric 
memorial lectures at Amherst College, on “The 
Relation of Law and Legislation to Social Con-’ 





ttol,'* He edited Miatorioal Manmcripta^ State 
of New York (18S7~89), had ^ar^e of the law 
depiurtment of the New Tm-i rwiio'-ai Ency- 
ct 6 PM 0 XAf and puhli-lu'd >• fhe La/w 

of keal Property (r,*()()) and Select Caaea and 
Other Authorttiea on the Law of Mortgage (3 
parts, 1900-02). , 

KZBOHIZi k$r-g§z', or Kibqhiz-Kazaks. The 
chief part of the Central Asiatic group of Turko- 
Tataric (Mongolian) peoples. They number, 
altogether, some 3,000,000, ranging over the 
great steppe and marshy area from the borders 
of European Kussia to those of western China, 
northward beyond the Sir-Darya. The ancient 
division of the Kirghiz into hordes is still re- 
tained. The Great Horde has its habitat partly 
in Hussian and partly in Chinese territory in the 
Yarkand-Tashkent-Alatau region; the Middle 
Horde, or Siberian Kirghiz, chiefly in the Bal- 
kash-Irtish-Tobol region; the Little Horde, in 
the steppes north of the Aral and Caspian seas, 
to the west of the Middle Horde. To the Little 
Horde belong the Kirghiz of the Volga-Ural 
steppes in European Russia, who for the last 
century have wandered over that country- The 
Kirghiz are for the most part characteristically 
a nomadic, tent-dwelling people, living by their 
flocks and herds, though recently some of them 
(e,g., a part of the Little Horde) have taken 
somewhat to nliw- By language the Kir- 
ghiz belong to T"i h.'hi- stock, and the folk 
literature of the various hordes evidences no 
little poetical spirit and a marked sense of hu- 
mor. They preserve some of the old characters 
of the Turko-Tataric race, and beneath the creed 
of Islam, which so many of them have accepted, 
the more ancient Shamanism is often scarcely 
hidden. Some few of the western Kirghiz are 
Buddhists. The Kara-Kirghiz (black Kirghiz) 
of the Thian Shan region between the Lake of 
Issik Kul and the Kuen-lun Mountains, who 
number some 350,000, are known to the Russians 
as Diko-kamenije Kirgisi (wild mountain Kir- 
ghiz), and have a less favorable reputation than 
some of the other sections of this widely dis- 
tributed people. Their language is thought to 
be more archaic, their folk poetry more sui 
generis, while they have also retained more per- 
fectly some of the ancient customs and beliefs 
of the stock. The name Kirghiz has often been 
loosely employed in the sense of ‘nomad,* and 
not all of the tribes and fractions of tribes 
thus denominated are of Turko-Xataric ancestry 
The Kirghiz also possess, in all probability, not 
a little Aryan and other non -Mongolian blood. 
The Kara-Kirghiz are, perhaps, the most Mon- 
golian of all, representing best the Turko-Tataric 
type of the milieu of Turkestan — brachycephalic, 
medium-statured (or a little taller), and of 
somewhat darker complexion. 

Bibliograpliy. Besides the Russian studies 
of Grodekow (1889), Kharuzin (1889-95), etc., 
refexence may be made to Seeland, “Lea Kirghis,’* 
in the kevue Anthropologic (Paris, 1886), 
which suminarizes a good deal of the Russian 
literature oU the subject; also to Shaw, Viaita 
to High Tartary (London, 1871) , Vambery, Die 
primitive KuUur dea turko-taiariachen Volkea 
()>ipzig, 1879) ; Hellwald, Oentrataaien (ib., 
1^80); Vambfiry^ Das TUrkenvolk (ib, 1885); 
•TuIps Broeh(‘rel. *^Thp Kirghiz,” in Scottish Geo- 
(rraphicnf Mngnzivr. vol. x^ii (Fdinl)nrgh, 1902) ; 
Richaid Kinut/, rater Hirgiaert und Turlmenen, 
aua Lehen der Sfepp^ (Leipzig, 1911), con- 
taining a bibliography. 


KUtnXlTSA, k^riiai-tsa, or cybillwsJl 

See Ctriliic Alphabet. 

KIBXH, kS-rgn' (Chin. Ki-lin, lucky foresi). 
The central one of the three provinces of Man- 
churia, bounded on the north by the Sungari 
River, on the east by the Usuri and the Russian 
Maritime Province, on the south by Chosen and 
the Province of ■■■/■. and on the west by 
the Sungari. Ar square miles (Ma{): 

China, N 3). It consists of two parts — a prairie 
or level part lying within the loop of the Sun- 
gari, and a mountainous part. The chief moun- 
tain is the 8han-a-lin (otherwise known as the 
Ch*ang Peh Shan, or Ever- White Mountain) 
with peaks from 8000 to 10,000 feet high and 
covered with snow. In general the trend of the 
ranges in this mountainous part is from north- 
east to southwest, as in China proper The chief 
rivers are the Sungari, the Hurka, and the 
Usuri. The first of these is the most important. 
It rises on the northwest side of the Shan-a-lin, 
flows north by west, receives many tributaries, 
passes the city of Kirin, then west to about lat. 
44® 30' N., where it enters Mongolia and takes 
a northwest direction, passes Petuna, where it 
receives the Nonni, flows east and finally north- 
east, tending to north until it reaches the Amur. 
The Usuri River, in lat. 44® N., long. 131® E, 
receives numerous tributaries and after a course 
of 500 miles also joins the Amur. The Hurka 
River, not far from the source of the Sungari, 
takes a northerly direction past Ninguta, receives 
two important tributaries from the west, and 
joins the Sungari at tlie city of Sansing (which 
lies on the south bank of the Sungari, east bank 
of the Hurka, and southwest bank of th(‘ Kung- 
ho, which here joins the others). From Petuna 
east the country is a level plain, broken with 
iii-igiiifi( ant undulations, cultivated in the vicin- 
ity of the villages, but elsewhere covered with a 
sea of waving tall grass 

The soil of the province is fertile, the chief 
products are pulse, millet, maize, barley, po- 
tatoes, and the poppy Tigers abound in the 
mountainous part, and black bears, wild boars, 
panthers, and polecats are numerous, eagles are 
also found, and the game includes pheasants, 
1 i'* *’ « . N, and grouse The population 

» • K • • ■ - is estimated at 2,060,700 The 

city of Kirin (qv.) is the capital; pop., about 
80,000. Sansing (qv.) is an open port. Other 
treaty ports are Harbin ( q.v ) , Hunchun ( pop , 
3700), Lungehingtsun (pop, 500), and Sui- 
fenho ( pop , 2000 ) 'The total trade of Hunchun 
in 1912 amounted to 766,798 taels, of Lung- 
chingtsun 472,381 taels, and of Suifenho 22,276,- 
587 taels (See Manchuria.) The province on 
the north is called Tsitsihar, or in Chinese Hei- 
lu ngkia ng, or Black Dragon River. 

KIBIN. The capital of the province of the 
same name in Manchuria, beautifully situated 
at the foot of h^s and on the Sungari River, 
about 250 miles west of Vladivostok (Map: 
China, N 3). The chief article of trade is 
tobacco, raised in that region and exported to 
China. Timber and furs are important. There 
arO many squares beautifully ornamented with 
flowers m pots. The streets are paved with 
wood blocks ; wood is abundant and cheap, 
and boats and small junks are built here. 
There is a large lumber trade. Kirin is called 
by the Chinese Ch*uen Chang (navy yard). SJl- 
ver is minted, and there are powder works and 
an arsenal. The population is variously esti- 
mated at 80,000 to 120,000. 
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ITTBIBI, Cabisi. 

XIBXU, k6-re'55. A town of Japan. See 
JLibyii. 

KIBJATH-SEPHEB, kgr'j&th-sg'fgr. Ac- 
cording to Josh. XV. 16 (Judg, i. 11), the older 
name of a Canaanitish town, which the Hebrews 
called Debir* It was located in the hill country 
of Judah. An attempt has been made to identify 
it with the modern el-Dhabariyeh, four or five 
hours southwest of Hebron, but there are serious 
objections to this identification. Kirjath- 
Sepher, explained as a Hebrew name, would seem 
to mean ‘book-city.’ It has therefore been claimed 
that the city contained the public records of 
the Canaanites or of earlier history or was the 
location of a great library. The analogy of 
Sippara in Babylonia, which seems to mean 
*book- ( city ) ,’ has been quoted, and there is 
nothing impossible in a Judaean town having 
had a library of some sort in connection with 
its sanctuary long before the Hebrew invasion. 
But old manuscripts of the Greek version give 
the secon 4 part of the name as Sophar, and this 
is in liarmony with the Egyptian shu-pa-ra, 
which corresponds to Hebrew Sophery and would 
give the meaning ‘town of the Scribe.’ The city 
is said to have been inhabited by the Anakira 
(Josh. xi. 21) and to have been the seat of a 
king (x. 39; xii. 13) before it was conquered by 
Othniel (Judg i, 23; cf. Josh. xv. 17) or Joshua 
(Josh. X 38 f.). It was included among the 
cities of refuge (Josh. xxi. 26). Consult* W. 
Max Miillcr, Asten und Europa (Leipzig, 1893) ; 
G. F. Moore, The Book of Judges (New York, 
1896) ; T. K Chejme, in Encyclopcedia Biblica, 
vol. ii (lb., 1901); Eduard Meyer, Die Israel- 
Hen wnd ihre E achharstamme (Halle, 1906). 

KIBK, kerk, Edward Norris (1802-74). An 
American Congregational clergyman He was 
born in New York City, Aug 14, 1802, graduated 
at Princeton in 1820, and, after studying law 
for 18 months, entered the ’ school at 

the same place, j'n 'j.ji* n i* *• ' » 1 was em- 
ployed for some i.* a*' agent of the Ameri- 

can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions and in 1828 became pastor of a newly or- 
ganized Presbyterian church in Albany, N. Y. 
In 1839 he became secretary of the American 
and Foreign Evangelical Society; in 1842, pas- 
tor of the newly organized Mount Vernon Con- 
grcgHtional Church in Boston, where he preached 
until 1871, when ill health compelled him to re- 
tire from active service. In 1856 he visited 
Paris, as an agent of the American and Foreign 
Christian Union, to establish Protestant worship 
there. His style of preaching was fervent and 
pungent, and he was unusually successful in de- 
veloping and directing revivals. He published 
Memorial of Dr, Chester (1829), Canon of Holy 
Scriptures (1862), and two volumes of Sermons 
(1840, 1860). He died March 27, 1874. Con- 
sult D. 0. Mears, Life of Edward Norris Kirk 
(Boston, 1877). 

ICIBK, Ellen Warner Olney (1842- ). 

An American novelist, sometimes writing under 
the pen name Henry Hayes, born at Southing- 
ton, Conn., the daughter of Jesse Olney the 
geographer She was married in 1879 to John 
Foster Kirk (q.v.), and settled in Germantown, 
Pa. Her novels, which deal chiefly with East- 
ern American life, include: Love in Idleness 
(1876); Through Winding Ways (1880), A 
Lesson in Love (1888) ; A Midsummer Madness 
(1884); The Story of Margaret Kent (1886); 
koM and Demghters { 1887 ) ; A Daughter of Eve 


( 1889 ) ; . Wolford ( 1890 ) ; Ciphers ( 1891 ) 5 
Mmdena Choosing ( 1892 ) ; The Story of Law- 
renoe Garth ( 1895 ) ; A Revolutionary Love 
Story (1898) ; Dorothy Decrne (1899) ; Dorothy 
and her Friends (1900); Oui' Lady Vanity 
( 1901 ) ; A Remedy for Love ( 1902 ) ; The Apol- 
ogy of Ayliffe (1904); Marcia (1907). 

KIBX, John Foster (1824-1904). An Amer- 
ican bibliographer and historian, born at Fred- 
ericton, N. B. He . was educated at Halifax 
and Quebec, came in 1842 to Boston, and was 
secretary of the historian W. H. Prescott from 
1847 to 1859, accompanying him to Europe. 
At that time and afterward he contributed fre- 
quently to the North American Review and the 
Atlantic Monthly From 1870 to 1886 he edited 
Lippmcotfs Magazine and from 1886 to 1888 
lectured on European history in the University 
of Pennsylvania. He wrote a History of Charles 
the Bold (3 vols., 1863-68), edited the Works 
of W. H. Prescott (1870-74), and compiled a 
supplement to Allibone*s Dictionary of Authors 
(1891). 

Thomas Story (1809-88). 
An American n« iii wloL^'-t born in Morrisville, 
Bucks Co , Pa He graduated from the medical 
department of the University of Pennsylvania in 
1832 and became in the same year resident phy- 
sician to the Friends’ Asylum for the Insane at 
Frankfort. In 1833 he was appointed to the 
ward for the insane in the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital in Philadelphia. Upon the establishment 
of the New Pennsylvania Hospital for the In- 
sane he was made its first superintendent. He 
raised more than $350,000 for a hospital for 
male patients, which was completed in 1859. He 
was the first physician in the country to place 
the sexes in separate institutions and in his 
annual reports made maiK -iiggi-i*^m- for tfle 
improvement of hospital c u-trud'oii and organ- 
ization. He published: Rules and Regulations 
of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane 
(1850); The ConstrucUony Organization, and 
General Management of Hospitals for the In- 
sane (1854) ; Appeal for the Insane (1854). 

KIRKBY KENDAL. See Kendal. 

KIRKBY-LUNN, kt?rk'bMfin', Louisa 
(1873- ). A noted English dramatic con- 

tralto, born at Manchester. She began her vocal 
studies with the organist Dr. Greenwood, and in 
1893 entered the Royal College of Music, where 
she completed her training under Albert Visetti. 
While still a pupil, she made her d4but at 
Drury Lane as Margaret in Schumann’s Geno- 
veva. In 1897-99 she was a member of the Car| 
Rosa Opera Company For two years after her 
marriage to W J. K. Pearson, in 1899, she ap- 
peared only on the concert platform, but in 1901 
she returned to the stage. The following year 
she sang at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
where her Ortriid an*’ Bi uil'IIm* created a par- 
ticularly deep 1 ‘-i |n 1904 she sang 

the rOle of Kundry in Savage’s production in 
English of Parsifal. During the season of 1907- 
08 she was again at the Metropolitan. During 
the years 1912-14 she made a tour of Austra- 
lasia and New Zealand. 

KIRKGALBYi kSr-ka'dl. A seaport and mar- 
ket town in Fifeshire, Scotland, on the Firth of 
Forth, 16 miles north of Edinburgh (Map: Scot- 
land, E 3). Its industries are flourishing and 
owe pro«pi'rit^ to the abundance of water power; 
they iiirlud.* the* spinning of flax, tow, and jute, 
the bleaching and weaving of linen yarns, mi^- 
chankal and marine efigineering, iron foufiding, 
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and the manufacture of oilcloth and wax cloth 
(linoleum), nets, leather, pottery, flour, and beer. 
The manufacture of oilcloth was begun at Kirk- 
ealdy in 1847 and was for a time a monopoly. 
Its harbor and wet-dook accommodations are 
commodious; it has an important coasting trade 
and direct export trade with the United States, 
which is represented by a consular agent. Its 
chief exports are coal, coke, and patent fuel; 
its imports, timber, pap^r-making materials, 
cottonseed, flaxseed, flax, stone, cork, etc. With 
its suburbs it extends for nearly 4 miles and is 
called the *‘lang town.’^ It has several fine 
churches, a town hall, public library, and me- 
morial hall to Adam Smith, who was born here, 
mrkcaldy is mentioned as early as 1176 and 
was created a royal burgh in 1450. Pop., 1901, 
34,079; 1911. 39,601. 

XIBKCALBT OF QBANGE, Sib William 
(c.1620-73). A Scottish politician. He assisted 
in the murder of Cardinal Beaton at St. An- 
drews in 1546, was captured by the French in 
1547 and imprisoned in Normandy until 15.50, 
and he then served as the secret agent of Ed- 
ward VI. After the accession of Mary to the 
English throne he took up arms for the King of 
France. In 1557 he was allowed to return to 
Scotland, where he became one of the best known 
Protestant leaders. He was concerned in the 
murder of Hizzio, contributed to the Queen’s 
defeat at Langside, but later took up Mary’s 
cause. He was denounced by John Knox, who 
had been his friend, as a ‘‘murderer and throat 
cutter.” The Regent Morton with the aid of 
English troops captured Kirkcaldy in his forti- 
fied castle, and he was subsequently hanged. 

KIRKCXTDBRIGHTSHIBE, kgr-kS^J'brl-shgr. 
A county of southwest Scotland, bounded north 
aud northeast by the counties of Ayr and Dum- 
fries, east and south by the Solway Firth and 
west by the County of Wigton (Map: Scotland, 
D 4). Area, 899 square miles. ’The land is 
chiefly given to oats and grass for pasture. 
Great attention is paid to the rearing of cattle. 
The county produces much granite. Principal 
towns, Kirkcudbright (the county town), Max- 
welltown, Castle Douglas, and Dalbeattie. Pop., 
1901, 39,383; 1911, 38,367. 

KIRK'DALE CAVE. A locality in York- 
shire, England, famous for fossil mammals. The 
cave, discovered in 1821, was described by Buck- 
land in his Reliquice DilumancB, The remains 
of the rhinoceros, tiger, bear, hyena, and of 
many other animals long since extinct in Eng- 
land have been found in the stalagmitic deposit 
lining the floor. See Cave 

EXEKE, k6rk, Sir David ( 1596-hc.1666). An 
English adventurer, born at Dieppe, France. His 
father, Gervase Kirke, a wine dealer, returned 
to England on account of the religious wars in 
France and became one of the “merchant adven- 
turers” of London. He was associated with Sir 
William Alexander in a project to capture New 
France and settle Nova Scotia. The exclusive 
right to the fur trade was given to them, and 
letters of marque to prey upon French commerce 
were issued. In lo27 three privateers were 
fitted out under the command of David Kirke 
and his brothers Lewis and Thomas. These 
made a demonstration before Quebec and cap- 
tured about 20 French ships filled with settlers 
and supplies for the relief of the colony. In 
1629, with a larger fleet, he captured another 
French vessel and forced Champlain to surrender 
Quebec. Charles I, however, had made peace 
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with France and gave back the conquests, though 
Kirke was knighted for his services. In 1637 
Kirke received a grant of all Newfoundland, 
which had been abandoned by Lord Baltimore, 
and removed there to develop the fisheries. 
After the execution of Charles I the grant was 
revoked by the Council. By the assistance of 
Claypole, Cromweirs son-in-law, Kirke regained 
part of the grant. Consult Henry Kirke, First 
English Conquest of Canada (London, 1871). 

XIBKE, Edmund. See Gilmore, James 
Roberts 

XIBKE, Percy (c.1646-91). An English sol- 
dier. He was an ensign in the army by 1666, 
seven years afterward was with the Duke of 
Monmouth in France, and by 1680 was colonel 
of the Second Tangier Regiment, enlisted in 
London largely by himself. He was Governor 
of Tangier ( 1682-84 ) and on its evacuation re- 
turned to England with his soldiers, whom, ‘as 
brigadier general, he led at the battle of Sedg- 
moor (1685). He became notorious for his 
hanging of Monmouth sympathizers and his 
troops were called, from their badge, Kirke’s 
Lambs In the revolution of 1688 he supported 
William HI, who made him a major general, 
and the following year he was sent to the relief 
of Londonderry, of which he was made Gover- 
nor. He upheld the Orange standard also at 
the battle of the Boyne and the siege of Lim- 
erick and was made lieutenant general in 1690. 
In 1691 he died in Brussels, having been sent to 
carry on a campaign in Flanders. 

KIBEE’S LAMBS. See Kirke, Percy. 
KIBKINTILLOCH, kgrk'in-tll'ldK. A mu- 
nicipal and police burgh and market town in 
Dumbartonshire, Scotland, on the Forth and 
Clyde Canal, 7 miles northeast of Glasgow (Map: 
Scotland, D 4). It manufactures chemicals, 
muslin, print, and bleached goods, lumber and 
machinery; there are coal and iron mines near 
by. The town owns the water supply. The 
burgh had its origin in a fort on Antoninus' 
Wall, called Caerpentulach (the fort at the end 
of the ridge), of which the present name is 
supposed to be a corruption. It became a burgh 
of barony in 1170 under William the Lion. 
Pop, 1901, 10,502; 1911, 11,9.32 

KIRK-KILISSEH, kerk'-k^T^-sfi' (the forty 
churches). A town of European Turkey, in the 
Vilayet of Edirneh (Adrianople) , in an agricul- 
tural district, 35 miles east-northeast of Adrian- 
ople (Map: Balkan Peninsula, F 4). It is a 
chief point on the route of traffic between Con- 
stantinople and the Balkans. There are a num- 
ber of mosques and Greek churches. The esti- 
mated population is 16,000, consisting of Bul- 
garians, Turks, Greeks, and Jews. It was the 
scene of the first important Bulgarian victory 
over the Turks (Oct. 24, 1912) in the Balkan 
War (q.v.). Ceded by Turk^ to the Balkan 
allies in accordance with the Treaty of London 
(May 30, 1913), it was easily reoccupied by the 
Turks in the course of the Second Balkan War 
(July, 1913) and formally restored to them by 
the Treaty of Constantinople (Sept. 29, 1913). 

XIBKOLAND, Caroline Matilda Stansbury 
(1801-64). An American author, born in New 
York City. She was married in 1827 to Prof. 
William Kirkland, of Hamilton College, Clinton, 
N. Y. With her husband she migrated to Michi- 
gan in 1839 and as the results of her pioneer life 
wrote: A "New Home, Who*ll Follow (1839), 
Forest Life (1842), and Western Clearings 
(1846), published under the pseudonym Mrs. 
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Mary Clavers. In 1842 she returned to New 
York, where she established a boarding school 
and contributed to the magazines. Her chief 
work, besides those already cited, was Holidays 
Abroad, or Europe pom the West (1849). Mrs. 
Kirkland’s best book is 1 Neio Home, which is 
written in the style of Miss Mitford’s Our Vil- 
lage. It possesses consideiahle charm and gives 
a valuable picture of frontier life. 

KIBELANB, James Hampton (1859- ). 

An American educator He was born at Spar- 
tanburg, S C, and j-aliL.Sd (AB, 1877, AM., 
1878) from Wofford College, wheie he was after- 
ward tutor in Greek and Latin for three years 
and professor of Greek and German for two years. 
He then traveled and studied in Kuiope, receiv- 
ing the degree of Ph.D. from Leipzig in 1885. In 
1886 he was made professor of Latin at Vander- 
bilt University and in 1893 became chancellor of 
that institution. Besides monngraphs and con- 
tributions to educational periodicals, he pub- 
lished Study of the Auglo-Sacoon Vocm Called hy 
Orem “Htc Hollenfahrt Chrtsti’' (1885) and 
edited the satires and epistles of Horace (1893) 
He received the degree of LL.D from th(‘ uni- 
veisities of North Carolina and Missouri and 
from Wesleyan University and ihi ih."! of 
DCL from the University of the iii'i r'02) 
KIRKLAND, JosEi'ii '(1830-94) An Amei- 
ican novelist, the son of Caroline Matilda Kirk- 
land (q.v ), born in Geneva, N Y. He was edu- 
cated in the schools of Michigan, then went with 
his parents to New York, and after 1856 lesided 
in Illinois. He served in the (Jvil War and 
was promoted to be major He then engaged in 
coal mining in Illinois and Indiana and used his 
experience for writing fiction on social subjects 
while practicing law in Chicago. Two novels 
of pioneer life in Illinois, Zury, the Meanest 
Man in Spring County (1887), and The MeVeys 
(1888), are graphic studies Noteworthy, also, 
are The Captain of Company K (1889) and The 
Story of Chicago (2 vols , new ed., 1904) 

KIRKLAND, Samuel (1741-1808) An 
American missionary to the Iroquois Indians, 
born at Norwich, Conn He studied at Prince- 
ton and received his degree in 1765, though he 
had left college the previous autumn to visit the 
Senecas and learn their language After living 
among them for a year and a half he was or- 
dained at Lebanon in 1766 and was given a 
commission by the r"nL'rei!a<ion.il church as 
missionary to the Indians He then took up his 
residence among the Oneidas, who occupied a 
central position among the Six Nations and 
whom he considered the noblest of the Iroquois. 
His mission was highly successful, and so great 
did his influence among the Indiana become that 
at the outbreak of the Revolution he persuaded 
the Oneidas and Tuscaroras to remain neutral, 
despite the efforts of Sir William Johnson and 
of the other Indian nations to make them join 
the British, and finally when, during the sec- 
ond year of the war, they would remain quiet 
no longer, he prevailed upon them to support 
the Americans. He became an army chaplain, 
served at Fort Schuyler, undertook many dan- 
gerous missions, and was with General Sullivan 
on the Susquehanna in 1779. At the close of 
the war he returned to the Oneidas and in 1793 
founded the Hamilton Oneida Academy at Clin- 
ton, N Y., an institution for the education of 
American and Indian youth. In 1810 the acad- 
emy was chartered as Hamilton College (q.v.) 
Kirkland’s letti^rs, journals, and a vindication, 


which he wrote in answer to a complaint from 
the Indians in 1794, contain much valuable in- 
formation concerning the Iroquois. Consult 
S. K. Lothrop, “Life of Samuel Kirkland, Mis- 
sionary to the Indians,” in Jared Sparks, Li- 
brary of American Biography, vol xxv (N. S., 
Boston, 1848). 

KIRKMAN, kerk'man, Marshall Monroe 
( 1842- ) . An American authority on rail- 

ways. Born in Illinois, in 1856 he entered the 
service of the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way, of which he was made vice president in 
1889 His numerous writings are for the most 
pa it grouped in a series known as The Science 
of Railways (1894, revised and republished in 
17 vols and 3 portfolios, 1909 ct seq ). The 
titles of the various volumes are- Locomotive, 
Engine Failures, and Motive Power Department ; 
Engineers and Fireman* s Handbook ; Air Brahe : 
Jts Construction and Working; Shops and Shop 
Practice (2 vols ) , Ca/rs * Their Construction, 
Handling, and Supervision; Organization of 
Railways, and Financing , Passenger Tram Traf- 
fic and \ccountH; Freight Traffic; Building and 
Repairing Railways; Operating Trains, Elec- 
tiicity Applied to Raihoays ; Locomotive \ppU- 
ames. Collection of Revenue, General Accounts 
and Cash; Safeguarding Railway Expenditures; 
Railttay Rate^ and Government Ownership , Lo- 
comotive Portfolio; Car Portfolio; Air Brake 
J*oit folio Kirkman wrote also- 7'he Romance 
of Gilbert Holmes (1900); Iskander (1903), 
The Mexandrian Novels (3 vols, 1909); and a 
History of Alexander the Great (1913). 

KIRKPATRICK, k6rk-pilt'rik, Alexa nbee 
Francis (1849- ). An English theologian 

and Old Testament scholar He was born in 
Lewes, the son of a clergyman, and was edu- 
cated at Haileybury and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, of which he was assistant tutor in 
1871-82 and junior dean in 1876-82. He was 
Cambridge Whitehall preacher in 1878-80 and 
Lady Margaret preacher in 1882 and 1893, ex- 
amining chaplain to the Bishop of Winchester in 
1878-90 and in 1895-1903 and to tlie Bishop of 
Rotdiester . in 1890-95, regius professor of He- 
brew and canon of Ely in 1882—1903, and Lady 
Margar€*t professor of divinity in 1903-06. In 
1906 he b(‘canie dean of Ely.' He was general 
editor for Old Testament and Apocrypha of the 
Cambridge Bible and contributed to it commen- 
taries on Samuel (1880-81) and Psalms (5 
vols, 1880-1901) and also published The Di- 
vine Ijibrary of the Old Testament { 1891 ) and 
The Doctrine of the Prophets (1892). 

KIRK’S ANTELOPE. See Beni-Isbael. 

KIRKSVILLE, kerks'vll A city and the 
county seat of Adair Co., Mo., 203 miles north- 
west of St Louis, on the Wabash and the Quincy, 
Omaha, and Kansas City railroads (Map: Mis- 
souri, D 1) The city is the commercial centre 
for a fertile agricultural district, has coal mines, 
and manufactories of shoes. It has a fine court- 
house, a government building, and a State nor- 
mal school. It is the seat of the original school 
of osteopathy. Kirksville was first settled in 
1840 and adopted the commission form of gov- 
ernment in 1914. The water works are owned 
and operated by the municipality. Pop., 1900, 
5966; 1910, 6347. 

KIRKTON, k^r'ton. See Crediton. 

KIRKXTP, kSrk'fip, Thomas (1844-1912). 
\n Fiiglieh economist. He was educated at Ed- 
mbinirb Uni\»‘rsit\ and at the universities of 
(k>i! inrr<*n B(*rlin, Ttibingen, Geneva, and Paris, 
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Ha aoniributed extensively on Bocutlism, his- 
tory* and economics to the Encyclopaedia Br%- 
ta/miioa, to Chamberses Enoyolopcsdiay and to 
<rther works of reference; he edited many edu- 
cational works and wrote: An Inquiry into 8o- 
cialism ( 1887 ; new e<L, 1809 ) ; History of 8o> 
dalism (1892; 6th ed., rev., 1913) ; South Africa, 
Old and New (1903); Progress and the Fiscal 
Problem (1905); Primer of Socialism (1908). 
Kirkup was regarded as an authority on 
Sociali sm. 

XZBXWAIiL* kSrk'wftl. A municipal and 
police burgh and market town of Scotland, capi- 
tal of the Orkney Islands, on the northeast coast 
of Mainland ( Map : Scotland, F 2 ) . It is the seat 
of the superior courts of law for Orkney, and its 
harbor accommodates an important shipping 
trade. It has an annual fair, libraries, and a 
museum ; also regular steam communication with 
Leith, Aberdeen, and Lerwick, the chief town of 
the Shetland Islands. Its chief imports are tim- 
ber and flour, and herring is the principal article 
of export. Its chief building, the cathedral of 
St. Magnus, a fine cruciform (1138) structure in 
mixed Norman and Gothic, is excellently pre- 
served. In the choir of this cathedral service 
is still held. Around it are the ruins of the 
King’s castle, and the Bishop’s palace. Pop., 
1901, 3711; 1911, 3810. 

KIBKWOOD, kgrk'wud, Daniel (1814-95). 
An American astronomer, born in Maryland. He 
was a teacher of mathematics in the Academy of 
York Co., Pa., from 1838 to 1843, when he was 
appointed principal of the Lancaster High 
ScW)l, where he remained until 1848, resigning 
to accept a position in the Pottsville Academy. 
In 1849 he announced his recently discovert 
analogy between the periods of rotation of the 
primary planets. In 1851 he was appointed pro- 
lessor of mathematics in Delaware College, and 
in 1854 he was chosen president of the same in- 
stitution. He served in this capacity until 1856, 
when he resigned to take the chair of mathe- 
matics in the University of Indiana at Bloom- 
ington. His researches in regard to the nebular 
hypothesis attracted wide attention among sci- 
entific men. His published works include Com- 
ets and Meteors: Their Phenomena in All Ages 
and their Mutual Relations and the Theory of 
their Origin, and a valuable paper on The Neb- 
ular Hypothesis and the Approximate Commen- 
surability of the Planetary Periods. 

KIBKWOOD* Samuel Jobdan (1813-94). 
An American political leader and cabinet officer, 
born in Harford Co., Md. He was educated in 
the John McLeod Academy at Washington, 
D, C., and in 1835 settled in Hichland Co., 
Ohio, where, after studying law, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1843. His first official 
position was that of prosecuting attorney of 
fachland County (1845-49), and in 1850-51 he 
was a member of the Ohio Constitutional Con- 
veution. In 1855 he removed to Johnson Co., 
Iowa, where for a time he devoted himself to 
various manufacturincr (mterprises. He was 
elected in 1856 to the* State* Senate and in 1860- 
84, during the Civil War, was Governor. Under 
his supervision 50 regiments of infantry and cav- 
atlry were enlisted, and the State’s quota kept 
always more than filled. In 1866 he was elected 
bo the United States Senate to fill the unexpired 
berm of James Harlan (q.v.), who had resigned 
bo enter Lincoln’s cabinet. In 1876-77 he was 
for a third time Govm^or of Iowa; was again 
CTnited States Senator until March, 1881; and 


from then until April, 1882, when he retired 
from public life, was ^cretary of the Interior 
in President Garfield’s cabinet. 

KIBMAN, k$r-mr, or KBBMAN (Lat. 
Caramania). A southern province of Persia, 
bounded by the provinces of Yezd and Khorasan 
on the north, Seiston and Baluchistan on the 
east, the Gulf of Oman on the south, and Far- 
sistan on the west ( Map . Asia, G 5 ) . The area 
is estimated at 65,000 square miles. The north 
and northeast parts are occupied by the Desert 
of Kirman, which forms a part of the great 
central Desert of Lut. The southern portion, 
although mountainous, is equally arid and bar- 
ren, save in narrow valleys and the small tract 
of Nurmanshir. The climate is cold and damp 
in the mountains and hot in the lower parts 
and not generally healthful. Cattle raising is 
extensively pursued, and the camels and goats 
of Kirman breed are celebrated for their long 
hair. Cotton, gum, and dates are raised; silk 
and wool weaving and the making of fine shawls 
are the chief occupations. The population, es- 
timated at about 500,000, is largely Persian, 
The capital is Kirman (pop., 60,000). 

KIBMAH, k?r-raan', or KEBMAN. The 
capital of the Persian province of the same 
name, situated in a fertile region at an altitude 
of nearly 6000 feet (Map: Asia, G 6). It is 
fortified, has extensive bazars, the remnants of 
its once flourishing trade; also post and tele- 
graph offices, and two mosques, the Masjid i 
Jama (fourteenth century) and Masjid i Malik 
(eleventh century). It has manufactures of 
silk and woolen goods, especially shawls, car- 
pets, and felts, and has some trade, being a 
centre for several caravan routes. The popula- 
tion is estimated at 40,000, consisting of Per- 
sians, Armenians, Hindus, Kurds, and Jews. 

KIBMANSHAH* or KEBMANSHAH* 
kSr'miln'sha'. An important town of Persia, 
capital of the Province of Kirmanshah, on a 
small river at an ‘altitude of 5100 feet (Map: 
Asia, Central, B 5). It is 250 miles west-south- 
west of Teheran. Surrounded by half-ruined 
walls, Kirmanshah is noted for its extensive 
bazars, carpets, and horses In the vicinity are 
larger gardens; opium is produced. The com- 
mercial importance of the town is greatly 
increased by its location between Bagdad and 
Hamadan. It carries on a good trade in wheat, 
barley, fruit, and gum About 21 miles from 
Kirmanshah is the ruined city of Behistun 
(q.v.). Population, once estimated at 80,000, is 
now about 40,000. 

KIBHESS, or KEBMESSE. See Kjbbmis. 

KIBNBEBGEB* k^rn'b^rK-gr, Johann Phi- 
lipp (1721-83), A German musical theorist, 
born at Saalfeld, Thuringia. His studies in- 
cluded the violin, organ, and theory, and were 
carried on under J. P. Kellner, H. N. Gerber, 
Meil, and J. S. Bach. From 1741 to 1760 he 
was a private teacher in Poland; but on his 
return to Germany in 1751 he became a mem- 
ber of the royal band in Berlin, and three years 
later kapellmeister to Princess Amalie, a post 
which he retained till his death. He had many 
distinguished pupils and was famous for his ex- 
tensive musical researches. Most of his some- 
what elaborate theories have been disproved, 
but his best work, Die Kunst des reinen Satzes 
(1774-76), still retains some interesting mate- 
rial. As a composer, he is unimportant. He 
died in Berlin. 

K^OTlMBO. See Kzeumbo. 
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KZBSCH, or KIBSCHWASSJBE, lic^rsU'v^s'- 
aSr (Ger., cherry water), A liqueur produced 
in the Black Forest and Switzerland and much 
used in Germany. It ia made from cherries, 
gathered when quite ripe, freed from their 
stalks, and pounded in a wooden vessel, but 
without breaking the stones. They are then left 
to ferment, and when fermentation has begun, 
the mass is stirred two or three times a day. 
Later the kernels are crushed and added. By 
distillation kirschwasser is obtained. Kirsch- 
wasser is sometimes called cherry brandy, but 
the common cherry brandy is made by mixing 
brandy with the juice of cherries. See Liqueub. 

KIBSCH, JoiiAi^N Peteb (1861- ). A 

German Catholic Church historian, born at 
Dippach in Luxemburg. He was educated at 
Luxemburg and in Rome, where in 1888 he be- 
came head of the newly established Historical 
Institute of the Qorresgesellschaft. In 1890 he 
became professor in the University of Fribourg. 
Kirsch reii-i ’ TL i -i ! i Cn.’s work on Church 
history ( * "- 1 ^ i«i.' u -eq. ) and with Dre- 

rup, Grimme, Biiclii, De Waal, and Khrhard ed- 
ited periodicals on Church history, especially of 
Switzerland. Among his books are: Die christ- 
hchen Kultusgehaude im Altertum (1893) , Die 
Ruckkehr der Phpste Urban V. und Gtegor XI, 
von Avignon nach Rom (1898) , Lehrc von der 
Qemeinschaft der Jleihgcn im chri^thchen Alter- 
tum (1900); Jllustrierte Geschichte der katho- 
hschen Kirchc (1003 et seq ), with Luksch, Die 
heihge Cacilia (1010). 

KIBSCHNEB, kSrsh'ner, Aloisia (1854- 
). An Austrian novelist, born in Prague 
and favorably known under her pseudonym 
Ossip Schubin, which she borrowed from Turge- 
nev’s novel Helena, Brought up on her par- 
ents* estate at Lochkov, she afterward spent 
several winters in Brussels, Paris, and Rome, 
receiving there, undoubtedly, many inspirations 
for her clover descriptions of artistic Bohemian- 
ism and international fashionable society, which 
are her favorite themes An uncommonly keen 
observer, her great gift for striking characteri- 
zation, frequently seasoned with sarcasm, is es- 
pecially apparent in her delineations of the mili- 
tary and aristocratic circles in Austria. Owing 
to rapid production, her works are of unequal 
merit, the earlier being the best. The more im- 
portant of her novels and stories include* Ehre 
(1882; 7th ed , 1893); Die Geschichte etnes 
Geniee ' Die Galbrizzi (1884) , Unter uns (1884; 
4th ed., 1802); Gloria Victis (1885; 3d ed., 
1892); Erlachhof (1887); Es fiel ein Reif in 
der Eruhltngsnacht (4th ed., 1901) ; Aabei’n, aus 
dem Lehen eines Virtuosen ( 1888 ; 4th ed , 1901 ) , 
and its sequel, Boris Lensky (1889; 3d ed., 
1897), probably her most meritorious work; 
Unheimliche GescMphten ( 1889 ) , O du mein 
Oesterrcich! (1890; 3d ed., 1897); Finis Polo- 
niw (1893); Toter Fruhling (1893); Ge- 
hrochene Flugel (1894) ; Die Heimkehr (1897)^; 
Blawische Liehe (1900); Marska (1902); Re- 
fugium Peccatorum (1903); Der Gnadenechuss 
(1905); Der arme Ntcki (1900); Primavera 
(1908); Miserere nobis (1910). Consult Erich 
Schmidt*s article, in the Deutsche Litteratur- 
zeitung (Berlin, 1892). Several have been 
translated into English, including Peterkins: 
The Story of a Dog (1906). 

KIBttiAND, kertnand, Jared PotteU (1793- 
1877). An American physician and naturalist, 
born in Wallingford, Conn. In 1816' he eom- 
pfeted the medical coutse at Yale, while there 
VoL. Xni.— 18 
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having also studied botany under Ives and min- 
eralogy and zoology under Silliman. He prac- 
ticed at Durham, Conn., until the death of his 
wife and daughter, in 1823, and afterward in 
Poland, Ohio, became professor of the theory 
and practice of medicine in the Ohio Medical 
Ciollege and in 1837 an assistant on the geologi- 
cal survey; and from 1843 to 1864 was profes- 
sor in the Cleveland Medical College, of which 
he was a founder. Kirtland was a skilled taxi- 
dermist and an enthusiastic fruit grower, but 
he 18 best known for his zoological studies. He 
discovered parthenogenesis in insects and the 
distinction of sex in the Unionidse and made 
valuable researches on the fresh-water fishes of 
Ohio. During the Civil War he served as an ex- 
amining surgeon for recruits at Columbus and 
Cleveland. 

EIBTOK*, ker'ton. See Cbediton. 
KIBUMBO, k$-room'b 6 , or KIBOTTMBO 
(Malagasy name). A remarkable picarian bird 
of Madagascar and adjacent islands, of which 
one species exists, constituting the genus Lep- 
tosoma and the family Leptosomatidee. They 
are roller-like in their appeal ance and habits, 
have brilliant plumage, especially in the male, 
and are inhabitants of forests. See Plate of 
Kingfishers, Motmots, etc. 

KIBWAN, ker'wan, Riohabd (1733-1812). 
An Irish scientist, born in Cloughballymore, 
County Galwaj^. He was educated at Poitiers, 
France, and in the Jesuit College at Saint- 
Omer and was called to the Irish bar in 1766, 
but after two years* practice devoted himself 
to the study of the natural sciences and was 
made a member of the Royal Society in 178Q 
For a series of papers read before the Royal 
Society he received the Copley medal in 1782 
and was presented with a gold medal by the 
Royal Dublin Society for obtaining the Leskeyan 
mmerala for the society’s museum. Besides con- 
tributions on chemistry, mineralogy, anef agri- 
culture to the Proceedings of many scientific 
societies, he published • Elements of Mineralogy 
(1784), An Estimate of the T* of 

Different Latitudes (1787); Geological Essays 
(1799); An Essay on the Analysis of Mineral 
Waters (1799); Logick (1807); Metaphysical 
Essays (1811). At first an adherent and de- 
fender of the theories of the phlogistic school 
(see Chemistry, History) ^ Kirwan had by 1791 
adopted the truer views of Lavoisier. 

KIBYU, k^r-v55'. A town of Japan, situ- 
ated in the Prefecture of Gumma, 81 miles by 
rail north-northwest of Tokyo (Map: Japan, F 
6 ). Its chief product is silk, and there is a 
large satin mill, equipped with French machin- 
ery. Pop. estimated ar 35,000. 
KIS-BECSKEBEK. See BeOskeeek. 
KISEALTJDY, kish'f 6 -lu-dl, KAroly 
( Charles ) ( 1788-1830 ) . An Hungarian dram- 
atist, younger brother of Sftndor Kisfaludy. He 
was born at Tet, Feb. 6 , 1788. His first enter- 
prise in literature was the editing of a peri- 
odical, Aurora. After a few years spent in 
military service he took to painting, but was un- 
successful. In 1817 he took up his residence in 
Pest arid published in rapid succession a series 
of poems, tales, dramas, and comedies, which 
secured for hin^ the highest popiilaritv as an 
author. His comedies^ as The Suitors, the Mw- 
derer, e^., gave humorous scenes from contem- 
porary ‘ ■ * The best of them were 

transla-,- ■■ ■' by Gafil (Theater der 

Magyaren, Bonn, 1820). Of his tragedies the 
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heat is Irene (1820; Ger. trans. by J. Horn- 
vflnsz]^, 1868). Kisfaludy founded the peri- 
odical BzepirodalnU Szemte (Belletristic Re- 
view), which exerted great influence on Hun- 
garian writers. He is considered the founder of 
the modern national drama of Hungary. The 
Kisfaludy Society, so named in honor of the 
brothers, was established in 1836 and has ren- 
dered important services to Hungarian litera- 
ture. For Kisfaludy*8 life, consult BflnOczi 
(Budapest, 1882), who also edited the seventh 
edition of his Works (6 vols , Budapest, 1893). 

KISPAXUBY, SAndoe (Alexander) (1772- 
1844). An TTungHriun poet, who exercised a 
great influence on the development of the lan- 
guage and literature of his native coimtry. He 
was bom at Stimeg, County of Zala, Sept. 27, 
1772 ; studied at Raab and Pressburg and, after 
serving in several campaigns in the Austrian 
army and passing through a period of captivity 
in Provence, retired to his paternal estate to 
devote himself to literature and farming. The 
first part of his lyrical masterpiece, Htmfy sze- 
relmet (Himfy's Loves; translated into Ger- 
man by Mfiilath ) , which appeared anonymously 
in 1801, was received with unbounded applause 
It won him the name of the Hungarian Pe- 
trarch. On the publication of the second part, 
in 1807, the author threw aside his mask 
In the same year he published his RegSk a 
ntagydr eloidhhtl (Legends of the Olden Time 
in Hungary; trans, into German by Gafll, Vi- 
enna, 1820, and by F. Machik, Budapest, 1863). 
These are marked by depth of feeling and by ele- 
gance and simplicity of style. His epic poem 
Oyula szerelme (Julius's Love, 1826) was also 
translated into German by Gebell-Ennsburg 
(Dresden, 1893). Kisfaludy attempted tragedy 
and took Schiller as his model. Some of his 
historical dramas are worthy of mention, e.g., 
his Hunyadi Jdnoa and K4n Ldszlo (Ladislas 
the Cumanian). The best edition of his works 
appeared in Budapest, 1892. He died at Stimeg, 
Oct 28, 1844. 

KISH, Dynasty of. See Babylonia, History. 

KISHINEV, k4'sh6-ny€f. The capital of the 
Government of Bessarabia, Russia, situated on 
the Byk, a tributary of the Dniester, 86 miles 
northwest of Odessa (Map: Russia, C 6). It is 
built on an uneven site. It has two Gymnasia, 
a seminary for priests, a library, and a botani- 
cal garden. It is the residence of a bishop. 
The population is very mixed, consisting of Mol- 
davians, Russians, Jews, Bulgarians, Tatars, 
etc. In 1912 it amounted to 125,876. of whom 
41 per cent were Jews. The city, which owes 
its prosperity to the fact that it is the centre 
of the rich Province of Bessarabia, contains a 
inagnifl(‘ent statue of Alexander II, erected in 
1886, and a monument to the poet Pushkin. The 
eictensive gardens produce great quantities of 
plums, which are dried and exported, and there 
IS a flourishing trade in wine, tobacco, tallow, 
grain, wool, soap, and flour, all locally produced. 
Kishinev is first mentioned in the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. It was annexed to Russia 
in 1812 The town was the scene of an unpro- 
voked massacre of Jewish inhabitants, April 19- 
20, 1903, by a mob with the connivance of the 
authorities. The slaughter at Kishinev was the 
first of a series extending throughout Russia 
for several vears. A second massacre took place 
in November, 1906. See Russia. 

yraiTM, An island off the south 

coast of Persia, situated in the Strait of Ormuz 


(Map: Asia, Central, F 9). It is oblong in 
shape and has an area of over 600 square miles. 
The surface is mostly rocky and barren, but in 
some parts grain, dates, grapes, and melons are 
produced. There are deposits of sulphur and 
rock salt. The inhabitants are engaged chiefly 
in fishing. The population is about 20,000. The 
capital, Kishm, situated, at the east end, has a 
population of about 600. 

KISH'ON (Heb. Jfishdw; perhaps connected 
with Ar. kdsa, to bend, though a derivation from 
hishf or jeats, the name of a god, is not impos- 
sible). The ancient name of a river of central 
Palestine, called El-Mukatta by the modern 
Arabs (Map: Palestine, C 2). The river rises 
on Mount Gilboa and, after running northwest 
through the Plain of Esdraelon ( q v. ) , falls into 
the Mediterranean at the southern end of the 
Bay of Acre. Its upper portion is dry during 
the summer, the perennial stream forming but 
a small part of its course near the sea. In the 
rainy season, however, the river often acquires 
the force of a torrent, sweeping all before it. 
The Kishon was the scene of two notable events 
recorded in the Old Testament — the overthrow 
of Sisera and his army (Judg. iv. 7 et soq ) and 
the destruction of the prophets of Baal by Elijah 
(1 Kings xviii 19-40). In 1799 a battle was 
fought on its banks between the French and the 
Turks. 

KISK0b 5S, klsh-krr?8h. A town of Hun- 
gary. See K6bos. 

KISKTjNFtLEQYHAZA, kishOcMn-fa'led- 
y'-ha-z6. A town of Hungary See Fi5:legyhAza 

KISMAKTON, klsh'mbr'tdn. See Eisen- 
STADT. 

KISS. See Salutation. 

KISS, kis, August (1802-65). A German 
sculptor. He was born near Pless in Upper 
Silesia and studied at the Berlin Academy and 
under Rauch, He first acquired fame by the 
model of his ‘‘Mounted Amazon Attacked by a 
Tiger," executed in marble in 1842 for Louis 1 
of Bavaria, afterward cast in bronze by Fischer 
and erected on the portico of the Museum of 
Berlin. This is his masterpiece and shows the 
best qualities of his work — dramatic action and 
the fine treatment of animals His other jinnci- 
pal works are as follows* an equestrian statue 
of Frederick the Great (1847), at Breslau; two 
statues of Frederick William III, at Potsdam 
and Kdnigsberg ( 1851 ) ; “St. Michael Over- 
throwing the Dragon," in the castle of Baliels- 
l^rg; a colossal statue of “St. George Slaying 
the Dragon," in the courtyard of the Old Palace 
(Schlosshof) at Berlin. The six bronze statues 
of Prussian generals in the Wilhelmsplatz, Ber- 
lin, are by him — four after former marble stat- 
ues, two (those of Winterfeldt and Schwerin) 
after his own desimis. His last work was a 
marble group of “Faith, Hope, and Charity," 
completed by Blflser and presented by his widow 
to the National Gallery of Berlin, which pos- 
sesses other important works by him. 

KISS, kish, J6z8EF (former name, Klein) 
(1843- ). An HuMarian poet, born of a 

Jewish family in Mezd-Csdt. Alter many wan- 
derings he reached Temesvftr, where he became 
notary among his corelinonists. His first poetic 
attempt ( 1868 ) met wiw little success, but with 
a collection of lyrics (1878) his popularity 
began, and it was increased, another decade 
later, by hig ballads, whose subjects were bor- 
rowed from Jewish legend or Jewish-Ma^ar 
life. He also published a volwe of ^eli^ous 
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poems (1888). One of his best-known poems 
IS that translated by Neugebauer under the 
title Lied von der N&hmascMne During 1890- 
1912 Kiss was editor of the literary periodical, 
A Mi (The Week). In 1913, on the occasion of 
his seventieth birthday, he was received as 
honorary member of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, being already a member of the Kis- 
faludy Society. 

XISSAB, kis'ar. See Cithaba. 

KIS'SIMMEE^ A city and the county seat 
of Osceola Co , Fla., 76 miles by rail northwest of 
Tampa, on Tohopekaliga Lake, at the source of 
the Kissimmee River, and on the Atlantic Coast 
Line (Map: Florida, E 3). It is known as a 
resort popular for its good hunting and fishing, 
has important fruit and gardening interests, and 
is the headquarters of the cattle-raising industry 
of Florida. The water works and electric-light 
plant are owned by the city. Pop., 1900, 1132; 
1910, 2167. 

KISSING BUG. See Cone-Nose ; Insects, 
Poisonous Insects. 

KISSINGEN, kis'Ing-cn. A famous watering 
place of Bavaria, situated on the Saale, 43 miles 
northeast of Wtirzburg (Map: Germany, D 3). 
It has a number of establishments, including the 
Royal Bath House, and a Kurhaus with extensive 
garden. The chief springs are the Rakoczy, with 
a temperature of over 48®; the water, contain- 
ing carbonic acid and iron, is extensively ex- 
ported. The Pandur spring, with a tempera- 
ture of 47® and containing a large proportion 
of carbonic acid, was discovered in the sixteenth 
century. About D/g miles to the north are sa- 
line springs, used chiefly for bathing. Kissingen 
was visited in 1910 W 28,000 ^ests, including 
many Russians and English. It also manufac- 
tures vehicles and wine and extracts salt from 
the waters. Pop., 1900, 4767; 1910, 6831. 

KIST'NA, or KKISH'NA. A river of south 
India, rising in the Western Ghats at an alti- 
tude of 4500 feet, about 40 miles from the west 
coast (Map. India, C 6). Its head spring issues 
from the temple of Mahadeo in the hill resort 
of Mahabaleshwar, Bombay; as one of the holy 
places of India, it is annually visited by large 
numbeis of pilgrims. Tlie Kistna crosses the 
peninsula in a southeasterly direction, breaks 
through a gorge of the Eastern Ghats at Bez- 
wada, and, after a course of 800 miles, flows by 
two principal and several minor mouths into 
the Bay of Bengal south of Masulipatam. Its 
chief tributaries are the Sina, the Bhima, and 
the Musi from the left, and the Tungabhadra 
from the right. Owing to its rapid stream and 
rocky channel, it is not navigable except in its 
lowest reach, which has been artificialljr deep- 
ened. Its waters are largely used for irrigation 
purposes, furnishing water for 700,000 acres, 
and a canal, 90 miles long, with ramifying chan- 
nels, connects it with the Godavari River. 

EISTS. One of the tribes of the Tchetchen 
group of peoples of the Caucasus, on the upper 
Terek. After them Brinton, in his Races and 
Peoples (1890), denominates one of the Cauca- 
sian stocks the Kistic. Kisti is said to be only 
the G^rgian name for the people known to the 
Russians as Tchetchens. Tohetchenb. 

XISTVAEN, kIstMn, or Cist. See Mor- 
tuaby Customs. 

XISUTGH, kS'siich. The native name in 
Alaska and Kamcha^a of the silver salmon 
(Onoorhynohus kisutch). See Salmon. 

KIT (probably from AS. cytere, from Lat. 


cithara, Gk. Kt0dpa, kithara, guitar). A small, 
narrow-bodied violin, about 16 inches long, capa- 
ble of being carried in the coat pocket and used 
chiefly by teachers of dancing It is now 
obsolete. 

KIT (MDutch kittef Dutch 7a f, beaker). A 
military term, signifying articles of clothing, 
arms, and equipments, ammunition, rations, and 
intrenching tools carried on the person or mount 
of the soldier. 

In the United States army the service kit 
is composed of the field kit and the surplus kit 
The field kit, besides the clothing worn on the 
person, is composed of the following articles* 
(1) a blanket, comb, poncho (rubber), a cake 
of soap, a pair of stockings, a toothbrush, and 
towel; (2) the personal arms and ammunition 
pertaining to the arm of the service, also a first- 
aid packet, a canteen, haversack, mess outfit, 
half of a shelter tent, and intrenching tool; (3) 
two days’ rations. The surplus kit, not carried 
on the person but in the company wagon or 
other transportation, consists of a pair of 
drawers, a pair of shoes, two pairs of stockings, 
an undershirt The overcoat is worn or carried 
in the wagon. The total weight, including arms 
and ammunition, carried by the United States 
infantry soldier, is 46 pounds. With two extra 
bandoleers of cartridges the weight is about 54 
pounds 

The kit carried by European troops varies in 
weight from about 50 pounds in the English 
army to 62 pounds carried by the German soldier 
In heavy marching order British infantrymen 
carry coat and cap, mess tin (comprising plate, 
frying pan, and kettle) ; haversack, or bread 
and rations; valise or knapsack, containing 
spare uniform ; shirts, socks, boots, brushes, 
etc. ; and a water bottle. With rifle, belt, 
pouches, ammunition, and bayonet, the total 
weight is about 60 pounds. 

The German is provided with greatcoat, 
blanket, ground sheet, a quarter of a tent and 
pole, a mess tin, and an axe. His knapsack con- 
tains a spare pair of boots, three pairs of socks 
— or, if he is a Bavarian, foot cloths — spare uni- 
form, brushes, etc.; when the rifle and bayonet, 
ammunition, etc., are added, 62 pounds is its 
lowest estimate. French soldiers are similarly 
burdened, except that, in place of waterproof 
sheet or haversack, the company cooking pots 
are distributed, which brings the weiglit carried 
by each man fully up to that of his German 
neighbors. The Russian carries about 60 pounds 
of kit, having neither blanket nor waterproof 
sheet. See Knapsack. 

KITAMAT, ke'tA-mat'. See . Wakashan 
Stock. 

KITAO, ke'ta'd, Dieo (or JiRO; originally 
Rokujiro Matsumaba) (1853-1907). A Japan- 
ese meteorologist, born in Matsuye, Izumo, the 
son of a physician. In 1870 he went to Germany, 
where he studied at Berlin and Gottingen, and 
married a German wife. In 1884 he returned 
to Japan and became a lecturer (and immedi- 
ately a professor of physics) in the Imperial 
University at Tokyo. He took the same chair 
in the Agricultural College in 1886 and in 1888 
became professor of meteorology in the Naval 
Staff College. His meteorological work was 
definitely mathematical in its bases. Ititao in- 
vented a leucoscope and wrote Zur Farhenlehre 
(1879) and the very important Beiir&ge zur 
Theorie der Erdatmoaphdre und der WirbeU 
sturme (3 vols., 1887-96). 
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XZT--CAT QLX7B, A famous London club, 
founded (it is said, in 17Q3) for the encourage- 
ment of art and literature. Its members'-^orig- 
inally 39, but afterward 48 in number — ^were all 
Whigs. The publisher Jacob Tonson was made 
secretary. The club derived its name from 
having met for some tune at the tavern of 
Christopher Cat, near Temple Bar. It was dis- 
solved about 1720. 

XITCHEIiT. A place specially arranged and 
equipped for cooking food. We know little of 
the arrangements for cooking in pre-Roman an- 
tiquity; flie kitchens extant in Pompeii show 
very primitive arrangements, much like those 
still commonly used in Oriental countries. The 
cooking was mostly done over charcoal fires in 
small recesses or holes provided in a bench or 
range of masonry. The larger dishes and roasts 
were prepared most probably over an open 
hearth fire, and hot water was supplied by large 
open caldrons. During the Middle Ages the 
great monasteries and castles were often pro- 
vided with isolated buildings to serve as kitchens ; 
the octagonal vaulted kitchens at Durham and 
Glastonbury are famous. In the Seraglio Park 
at Constantinople the kitchens that served the 
former palace of the Sultans are visible with 
their masonry hoods and chimneys. Modern 
kitchens vary greatly in size and elaborateness 
of equipment, from the tiny kitchenette of a 
small flat to the vast kitchens of a metropolitan 
hotel; but the fundamentals are the same. 
There is, first, the range or stove, for fuel of 
wood, coal, or gas, usually provided with water 
back and adjacent boiler for hot water, and 
its ovens for baking; the sink for washing pans 
and dishes, the dresser or kitchen cabinet for 
utensils and immediate supplies; the table or 
tables for the preparation of the dishes. Ad- 
jacent should he pantries, store closets, and in 
large kitchens a scullery. Steam cookers, steam 
tables, broiler stoves, toasters, and various me- 
chanical and electrical appliances are found 
in kitchens of hotels and large institutions. 
Electricity, however, has not yet found its way 
into general kitchen use The kitchen should 
be li^t, airy, dry, and planned with especial 
regard to convenience. Tlie kitchen of a ship 
is called the galley. 

KITOHEX CABINET. In American politi- 
cal history, the name applied to a small group 
of men who, during the administration of Presi- 
dent Jackson, without holding anjr important 
offices, were generally supposed to influence the 
action of the President more than did the mem- 
bers of the cabinet themselves. Of these un- 
official advisers the five most prominent were 
Major William B. Lewis, Second Auditor of the 
Treasury; Isaac Hill, editor of the New Hamp- 
shire Patriot and elected Senator from New 
Hampshire in 1783; Amos Kendall, Fourth 
Atiditor of the Treasury; Duff Green, editor of 
tli6 United States Telegraph, who, however, be- 
came alienated from Jackson in 1830, during the 
letter’s quarrel with Calhoun; and Francis P. 
Blair, Sr., editor of the Glohe, which in 1,831 
superseded the United States Telegraph as the 
organ of the administration. Consult James 
Barton, The Life of Andrew Jackson, voL Hi 
(New York, 1860). 

KltOHEMBB (kfch'en-er) OF XHA*- 
TVH, HoBATtb Hebbebt, first Eabl (1850- 
1916). A famous British soldier and adminis- 
trator, the eldest son Of Lieut. Col. Henry Ho- 
ratio Kitchener, of Liico^ter Shire, and Anne 


Frances, daughter of the Rev. Dr. (Jhevi^llier, 
of Aspall Hall, was born June 24, 

185D, at Crotter House, Ballylongford, Couivty 
Kerry, Ireland. After education at the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, he entered the 
army as second lieutenant of royal engineers i» 
1871. Earlier in the same year, while on a 
visit to Dinan and without the permission of 
the British army officials, he had enlisted in the 
Sixth Battalion of the French Mobile Guard 
(attached to the Second Army of the Loire), 
under General Chanzy, and had participated in 
the disastrous retreat after the defeat at Le 
Mans. At 21 and at 64 he fought on the side 
of France against Germany — at 21 as a private, 
at 64 as British Secretary of State for War, with 
2,000,000 men at his disposal. 

From 1874 to 1882 ho was engaged in survey 
work and civil organization in Palestine and 
Cyprus, with a brief interval of residence at 
Erzerum as Vice Consul of Anatolia from 1879 
to 1880, In 1882 Sir Evelyn Wood appointed 
Kitchener, as a volunteer, to one of the two 
majorships of Egyptian cavalrv, in^ 1884, as 
quartermaster-general and deputy assistant ad- 
futant, he was actively engaged in the vain at- 
tempt to keep open communication for the Nile 
expedition to relieve Gen, Charles George Gor- 
don (qv) at Khartum; and m 1885 he was 
commissioner in the delimitation of Zanzibar as 
a British protectorate. The following year he 
was hrevetted lieutenant colonel and received 
various decorations. Returning to Egypt, he 
became Pasha in the native army and until 
1888 was Governor of Suakin. Throughout his 
service in north Africa Kitchener’s intimate 
knowledge of Arabic was one of his greatest 
assets In April, 1888, he attained the rank of 
colonel in the British army and in December 
of that year, while leading the troops at the 
battle of Handub, was seriously wounded. He 
received special mention in the dispatches and 
was created C B. for his part in the action at 
Toski under General Grenfell (1889); after the 
conclusion of the eastern Sudan campaign he 
was engaged for four years as adjutant gen- 
eral and second in command of the Egyptian 
army, and also as inspector general of police; 
and in 1892 he was made sirdar (commander) 
of the Egyptian forces, with the British rank 
of brigadier general. During several years he 
was steadily engaged in completing prepara- 
tions for the recovery of the lost provinces of 
Upper Egypt, which had been under Mahdist 
rule since 1883. The campaign commenced in 
1896 with the capture of Dongola, which brought 
Kitchener the rank of major general and the 
KC.B With the overthrow of the Khalifa, 
the Mahdi’s successor, at the battle of Omdur- 
tnan, and the capture of Khartum on Sept 2, 
1898, he completed the defeat of the Dervishes. 
(See Sudan, History,) On his return to Eng- 
land he received a peerage, with the title of 
Baron Kitchener of Khartum and of Aspall 
(Suffolk), and a grant of £30,060. During this 
home visit he raist»d £ 1 00 000 to found at Khar- 
tum a college in memory of General Gordon 

In 1900, as chief of staff to Lord Roberts, 
newly appointed commander in chief in South 
Africa, Kitchener was responsible in lar^^ meas- 
ure for the success of British fi'-itsw H<riiiiHT tIk* 
hitherto victorious Boer general Wh.l. mnin- 
taining the lines of communication with ©ape 
Colony, he was in frequent contact with Bo6r 
contiiigenta and on one ooeaalon narrowly eg- 
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ciiped capture at the hands of General De Wet, 
whom he defeated towards the close of the year, 
in December, 1900, Field Marshal Roberts re- 
turned to England, and Kitchener assumed chief 
command, ms measures resulted in the accept- 
ance of peace conditions by the Boers on May 
31, 1902. (See South African Wa^.) For his 
services Kitchener was created Viscount, with a 
grant of £50,000, was admitted to the Order 
of Merit, and received ovations on his return to 
England. As commander in chief of the army 
in India^ (appointed 1902), he did meritorious 
work in strengthening the defenses of the north- 
ern frontier and in effecting a reorganization 
of the army, thereby greatly increasing its 
efficiency. During 1905, in pursuance of his 
scheme to obtain a larger share of autonomy 
for the head of the army, he came into conflict 
with the Viceroy, Lord Curzon (q.y.), whose 
resignation in the same year was a direct result 
of his disagreement with Kitchener. 

In August, 1909, after he had resigned his In- 
dian post, it was announced that Lord Kitchener 
had been appointed to succeed the Duke of Con- 
naught as commander in chief of the Medi- 
terranean forces In political circles this was 
taken to mean that a soldier’s influence was 
not needed near the War Office. About this time 
he was also created field marshal. Before the 
end of 1909 he visited China and Japan (where 
he received the Order of the Rising Sun) and 
then spent some time (1910) in Australia and 
New Zealand, inspecting colonial forces and 
promoting plans for improved Imperial defense 
When passing through the United States on his 
return, he was invited to inspect the barracks 
at West Point; these he pronounced superior to 
anything he had seen in Europe, In July, 1911, 
he was appointed British Consul General and 
agent in Egypt, ' ' Sir Eldon Gorst, 

wiiose tenure of ' ■ ' marked with in- 

creased freedom for native aspirations in E^pt, 
was none the less a failure from the British 
point of view. The command of British troops 
in the Mediterranean was also intrusted to 
Lord Kitchener at Cairo. Called upon to crush 
the growing disaffection of the Egyptian natives, 
he placed severe restrictions on the native press 
and introduced important economic reforms. In 
a short time he had won the good will of the 
Khedive and the masses, yet secret societies con- 
tinued to flourish, and in 1912 several arrests 
were made in connection with a plot aimed at 
the lives of the Khedive and Kitchener. 

While Kitchener was in England in the sum- 
mer of 1914. after being made Earl by King 
George, the European situation became acute; 
but h^e had already set out for Cairo before the 
British cabinet saw the need of his services 
at home. When England entered the war in 
August, one of the first names in the new cabi- 
liet was that of Earl Kitchener as Secretary of 
State for War. The acclaim with which the 
appointment was greeted showed how truly the 
people had gauged the value of the man who 
had seen them safi'h through the South Afri- 
can troubles. In ^cptfonhci he was made lord 
rector of Edinburgh University, President Poin- 
care of France being honored in the same way 
by the Glasgow students. Kitchener predicted 
that the War would be a long one. “My term 
of office is for the duration of the war, or for 
three years if the war should last longer than 
that,” he said in the House of Lords Straight- 
way he began building up an army, with the 
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same nerve and machine-like mind that planned 
the advance on Khartum, pacifled the Trans- 
vaal, and organized the Indian army. So well 
did he succeed that in November he could in- 
form the public that he had 1,250,000 men in 
training in England, and that he looked to the 
people to supply another 1,000,000. Under him 
troops were brought to Europe from Canada, 
India, and Australia and successfully provided 
for. Kitchener was retained as Secretary for 
War In Asquith’s coalition cabinet, formed May, 
1915. See War in Europe. 

Consult: G. W. Steevens, With Kitchener to 
Khartum (London and New York, 1898; new 
ed.. New York, 1914) ; H. G. Grosen Lord 
Kitchener: The Story of his Life (London, 
1901, new ed., New York, 1914) , F. W. Hack- 
wood, Life of Lord Kitchener (London, 1913) ; 
Sir Sidney Lee, Kitchener of Khartoum (London, 
1914) ; H F B Wheeler, Life of Lord Kitch- 
ener (ib, 1914); Sketch in the London Time's 
Illustrated History of the War, part viii (ib., 
1914). 

KITCH'EN" MID^DEN* {kitchen + midden, 
refuse heap, after the equivalent Dan. kjokken- 
modding). Ancient refuse of a camp or village 
in which are found buried relics of human in- 
dustry and art. H they are on the seashore, 
they are called shell heaps, because mollusks 
enter largely into their mass. All over the 
world, wherever the camps of primitive peoples 
were located with any permanency, the huts or 
tents were set up on the site of the refuse pile 
of former villages and were abandoned and re- 
built repeatedly until the whole mass was often 
as much as 100 feet in depth. The Danish 
kjokkenmbddings were at first thought to be 
natural formations on the beach. When, how- 
ever, their artificial composition was made evi- 
dent, only a few eflforts with pick and shovel 
were needed to reveal piercers, knives, scrapers, 
axes, hammers, slingstoncs, pottery, horns, bone 
needles, and flakes. The bones of mammals 
were mixed with the shells — stag, roedeer, wild 
boar, urus, dog, wolf, fox, marten, otter, seal, 
water rat, beaver, lynx, wildcat, hedgehog, bear, 
and even the mouse. There too are found min- 
led bones of birds and fish and more than a 
ozen kinds of shells Here and there a hearth 
made up of flat stones showed the marks of fire 
and proved the existence of domestic life. In 
some places this debris was as much as 10 feet 
thick and stretched along the beach 1000 feet. 
The width varied with the shore line, being at 
times 200 feet, but growing narrower in botli 
directions. The excavation of the Danish kitchen 
middens gave the impulse for the exploration of 
similar formations in many parts of the world. 
In the shell heaps of Omori, Japan, evidence has 
been found of the existence of a far more primi- 
tive people thaA now dwell in those islands. In 
the shell heaps of the Aleutian Islands layers 
of different species were found which lead to the 
conviction that the present Aleuts were preceded 
by a much ruder race. Shell heaps on the coast 
of British Columbia, Oregon, and southern Cali- 
fornia, of vast size, have been explored and have 
shown the character of the true savage life hero 
before the centuries of Spanish h. . ul'israiioii. 
The Atlantic coast of America, fron: \o\u Scoi:a 
to Tierra del Fuego, and even the inland waters, 
wherever fresh-water mollusks abounded, are 
full of similar evidence. In the Straits of Ma- 
gellan the almost naked savages are aiill in the 
kitcheh-ihidden epoch, just as seen by early ex- 
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ploi:er$. On the Atlantic coast of Brazil^ wher> 
ever there is a favorable spot, is the sambaqutt 
or ancient shell heap, of such enormous propor- 
tions that the accumulation of some of them 
must have required thousands of years. Huge 
forests have ^own over them, and river drifts 
have hidden others from view. Farther north, 
on the Florida Keys, hundreds of specimens 
have been recovered from the water which iden- 
tify the ancient key dwellers with aborigines of 
Yucatan and Central America. Farther ‘north 
the waters of Florida on both sides and along 
the St. John’s are a vast repository of kitchen 
middens or shell heaps, which have been accumu- 
lating for ages. The Chesapeake Bay and its 
tributaries are now vast reservoirs of marine 
food, but in aboriginal times they were still 
richer. Some of the heaps are many acres in 
extent, from 10 to 20 feet deep in places, and 
rich in relics of the makers. These heaps do 
not disappear from the coast until the St. Law- 
rence is leached. 

A comparison of relies in the shell heaps with 
those of inland tribes and with other peoples of 
the same grade of culture throughout the world 
leads to the conclusion that in none of them is 
it a matter of a unique race or culture. As the 
shell heaps were for temporary abode, there was 
little industry characteristic of residence there. 

Bibliography. Rau, “Artificial Shell Depos- 
its of New Jersey,” in Smithsonian Institution, 
Annual Report (Washington, 1864) ; Brinton, 
“Artificial Shell-Deposits of the United States,” 
in Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report (ib., 
1866) ; John Lubbock, Prehistoric Times (New 
York, 1872) ; Paul Schumacher, “Kjfikkenmiid- 
dings on the Northern Coast of America,” in 
Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report (Wash- 
ington, 1873) , id., Ancient Graves and ShelU 
Heaps in California (ib., 1874) ; Wyman, “Fresh- 
water Shell-Mounds of Florida,” in Memoirs of 
the Peabody Academy of Science, vol. i (Cam- 
bridge, 1875); W. H. Dali, “Tribes of the Ex- 
treme Northwest,” in Contributions to North 
American Ethnology, Yol i (Washington, 1877); 
Paul Schumacher, “Researches in the Kjokken- 
mfiddings of the Coast of Oregon,” in United 
States Geological Survey, Bulletin, vol. iii (ib., 
1877); Morse, Shell-Mounds of Omori (Tokyo, 
1879) ; C. B. Moore, numerous papers on Florida 
Mounds, in which the shell heaps are described 
and profusely illustrated (Philadelphia, 1894- 
1903), Holmes, “Earthenware of Florida,” in 
Moore, Shell-Mounds, etc. (ib., 1894) ; Cushing, 
Ancient Key -Duellers^ Remains (ib., 1897) j 
W. W. Ui ■ • j- ■ “Ancient Shell Heaps near 
New York City,” in American Museum of Natu- 
ral History, Anthropological Papers, vol. iii 
(New York, 1909). For Brazilian sambaquis, 
Beclus, The Earth and its Inhabitants { ib., 
1890). See Neolithic Pebiodj AncHiGoixiGY, 
American. 

KITE (AS. cyta, kite). A diurnal bird of 
prey of the subfamily Milvinae, which contains 
about 30 species, widely distributed over the 
world, but most frequent in the tropics. The 
kites have much weaker bills and talons than 
the falcons and hawks, but the wings are much 
longer, and the tail is rather long and usually 
forked, ^ev are remarkable for their graceful- 
ness of flight and power of sailing and wheeling 
about or gliding in the air. The common Euro- 
pean kite {Milvus nUlvus, or ictinus), or glebe, 
is found in almost all parts of Europe, Asia, and 
the north of Africa. It is fully 2 feet in length, 


the plumage mostly brown mixed with gray. It 
feeds on reptiles, mice, moles, and other small 
quadrupeds, and the young of gallinaceous birds, 
searching for its prey on the gjround, but often 
from hi^ in the air. It sometimes catches fish. 
In former times, when more plentiful, it was the 
scourge of poultry yards, pouncing on young 
chickens, arid it was highly regarded by mediae- 
val falconers, though more recently it has not 
been used at all in that sport. It was also the 
scavenger of London and other English towns, 
devouring the offal, as it still does in some of the 
towns of eastern Europe, but in EngUnd it is 
now nearly extinct. In India the goond, chil, 
or pariah kite {Milvus govinda) is one of the 
recognized and important scavenging birds of 
the country and abounds everywhere in the 
towns, going about tame and unharmed and 
often making a nuisance of itself by its impu- 
dent familiarity. 

In the United States four birds are called kites, 
but they are all Southern, only one of them 
reaching the Northern States. The Everglades 
kite {Rostrhamus sociabilis) is found m Florida 
and far southward, the Mississippi kite {Ictinia 
mtssisstppiensis) occurs as far north as South 
Carolina and southern Illinois; the white-tailed 
kite {Elanus leucurus) has about the same 
range, but extends westward to California ; 
lastly, the swallow-tailed kite {Elanoides for- 
ficatus) is found in summer as far north as 
Minnesota and Dakota. This last species is the 
largest and finest of the group, measuring 4 
feet or more across the wings, head, neck, and 
under parts pure white; rest of upper parts, 
wings, and tail, glossy, lustrous black; tail, 14 
inches or more in length, forked for 7 inches 
or so. Consult Fisher, Hawks and Owls of the 
United States (Washington, 1893). See Plate 
of Eagles and Hawks. 

KITE (so called apparently because soaring 
in the air like a bird). A contrivance consist- 
ing of a light framework, covered with paper or 
cloth and held by a string in such a way that 
the wind acting upon it, as upon a sail, raises 
it to a greater or less height above the ground. 
The origin of the kite is doubtful, but it has 
been used for many centuries as a toy, particu- 
larly by the Japanese and Chinese, and has re- 
cently come into quite extended use in meteoro- 
logical observations and for other useful pur- 
poses. Kites are made in various forms, the 
favorite form being perhaps an isosceles tri- 
angle, the base of which becomes the top of the 
kite and is surmounted by a curved nb This 
framework is covered with tightly stretched 
paper or cloth and has at its pointed end a tail 
composed of twisted scraps of paper, tied to a 
lon^ string. The string for holding the kite 
during flight is attached near its top. In China 
and Japan the form of kite is more diversified 
than elsewhere, birds, bats, dragons, and other 
creatures being imitated, and the framework 
being covered with silk or paper having various 
painted ornamental designs. Modern kites for 
scientific purposes are generally tailless and con- 
structed in one of two forms, known as the Malay 
and the Hargrave. 

One of the first attempts to use a kite for 
scientific purposes was made in 1749 by Eh*. 
Alexander Wilson, an Edinburgh astronomer, 
who attached thermometers, probably of his own 
make, to kites, in order to determine the tem- 
perature in the clouds After this came the 
familiar experiment of Benjamin Franklin, who 
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ddinonstrEted the identity of electricity End of the midrib. It is necessary for the kite to 
lightning. He constructed a kite whose frame- lift its own weight, eight pounds; that of the 
work consisted of a cross made of two light meteorograph, two pounds; and that of the kite 
strips of cedar; over this was stretched a silk line, or fine steel wire, which may amount to 
handkerchief, tied to the four extremities; a 20 or 30 poimds in high ascensions. But the 
sharp-pointed wire extended a foot from the top principal obstacle to high flights is the pressure 
/of the upright stick of the cross; the kite string of the wind on the wire. Some authorities pre- 
terminated m a silk ribbon held by the observer, fer to fly several kites at tandem, but the 
and a Ifey was suspended at the junction of Weather Bureau experience is in favor of one 
the twine and silk. The kite was raised by kite for elevations up to 7000 feet. Among the 
Franklin during a thunderstorm in June, 1762, highest flights hitherto recorded at Blue Hill 
and almost immediately he had the satisfaction is a vertical height of about 14,000 feet, when 
of experiencing a spark on applying his knuckles seven kites were flown tandem and five miles of 
to the key, and when the string became wet by wire were used. In the United States, meteor- 
a passing shower, the electricity became abun- ological observations by means of kites and 
dant. A Leyden jar was charged at the key, balloons have been earned on continuously by 
and by the spark thus obtained spirits were the Weather Bureau at Mount Weather, Va , 
ignited and other experiments performed. and elsewhere since 1905. The greatest altitude 

Since the remaikable experiment of Franklin to which instruments were raised by kites at 
the use of the kite for scientific purposes has Mount Weather was 23,835 feet, when 10 kiting 
been greatly extended. Self-recording anemome- and 8.5 miles of wire were used on May 5, 1910. 
ters were sent up to a height of 2500 feet by A number of other flights at Mount Weather 
E. D. Archibald in England in 1882-86. (Con- were almost as high as the above. For several 
suit the volumes of Nature for those years.) years the force stationed there, under W. R 
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In 1885 and 1887 Alexander McAdie used the Blair, carried out repeatedly continuous kite 
kite to explore the electrical conditions of the flights of 24 to 36 hours* duration 
air up to 1000 feet above Blue Hill Observatory. In Europe the late L. Teisserenc de Sort, at 
In 1890 William A. Eddy began adapting his Trappes, near Pans, and R. Assmann, at Berlin, 
Malay kite to meteorological work, and ther- were the pioneers in the systematic use of the 
mometers were thus sent up by him at Bayonne, kite as a means of obtaining observations in the 
N J., in 1891. In 1894 a Richard thermograph free air at moderate elevations. For all greater 
was sent up to an altitude of 1000 feet above heights the balloon, especially the so-called 
ground by Eddy and S. P. Ferguson, at the Blue sounding balloon, must be used. The kite can 
Hill Observatory of A. L. Rotch, and from that be used in windy weather when the balloon can- 
date onward Rotch made kite work a promi- not; but the special advantage of the kite lies 
nent feature in the meteorological investigations m the fact that the self-recording apiiaiatu.'* is 
carried on at this observatory. The subject was thoroughly ventilated by the wind that supports 
taken up in 1895 by Prof. W. L. Moore, as Chief the kite, and must therefore give the tempera- 
of the United States Weather Bureau, where ture and moisture of the free air with the least 
Prof. C. F. Marvin developed the mechanics of possible error introduced by solar heat or instru- 
the kite and so improved the construction of the mental radiation. 

Hargrave or cellular kite, of the meteorograph The use of kites to carry lines across streams 
that goes up with it, and of the reeling appa- or deep chasms and to convey life lines to 
ratus on the ground, that his complete outfit for strand^ ships is a familiar practice in engineer- 
daily work at any station was generally recog- ing and life-saving work. Kites have also re- 
nized as the best that had as yet been made, cently been used to hold suspended in midair 
In 1898 17 Weather Bureau stations were banners for advertising and other purposes and 
equipped for daily kite ascensions. The Har- for taking photographs. For all of these pur- 
grave kite, as made by Professor Marvin, eon- poses, as has been stated, either Hargrave or 
sists of a light framework of wood, so covered Malay tailless kites are employed. The Malay 
with cloth as to form two rectangular cells in kite is shown in the illustration on the following 
front and one larger rectangular cell in the page, taken from a paper by J. B. Millet pub- 
rear; the meteorograph hangs from the centre lished in the Aeronautical Annual for 1896* 
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tlds illustration also gives Mr. MilM'S ideas as 
to tfai proper proportions for kites of this type. 

!11ie military use of kites has be^ especially 
developed by the Aeronautic Division of the 
German army, which used the kite balloon in- 
vented by Parseval and perfected by Captain 
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von Siegsfeld. This consists essentially of a 
cylindrical gas bag filled with hydrogen and 
bridled as a kite. When the wind blows, its 
pressure tends to keep the kite up by the re- 
action of the cord attached to the balloon and 
does not bear it down to the ground, as in the 
case of a captive spherical balloon. When there 
is no wind, the buoyancy of the hydrogen suf- 
fices to keep the balloon up. For military pur- 
poses the kite balloon is not expected to rise 
more than a few hundred yards above the 
ground, and When in that position a signal 
officer can be raised sufficiently high to scruti- 
nize the surrounding country. 

Bibliography. Proceedings of the Interna- 
Honal Conference on Aerial Navigation (Chi- 
cago, 1893) ; C. F. Marvin, Mechanics of the 
Kite; Instructions for Aerial Observations j In- 
tesHgatxon of the Sluggishness of the Meteoro- 
graph, and other bulletins of the Weather Bu- 
reau (Washington, 1898- ) ; L. Teisserenc 

de Bort, “Etudes sur la temperature et ses varia- 
tiotos,®’ in the Annals of the Central Meteorolog- 
ical Bureau (Paris, 1897); “Sur Porganisation 
des sondages aeriennes,” in the Memoirs of the 
International for Meteorology (ib., 

1900) ; A. L. Botch, I sc of Kites to Obtain Me- 
teorological Observations (Boston, 1900) , Asa- 
miinn iind Brf«oii, PrgchniH'ic der Arbeiten am 
aerounvtisf'hen Ohstrvntori ifi in den Jahren 
1900 und 1901 (Berlin, I9('2) ; Arbeiten des 
Kbnigliohe preussiphen aeronautischen Observa* 
tofinms (Lindentoeri^, 1904-13). 

KITE, MAN:-BAtsltNG. See. Military Kitb. 

Military. See Mwtaey Kite. 


KIT VOK. See Fox, and Plate of P03bB« 
ANn Jackals. 

KIIVKAT OIiTTB. See Kit-Oat Clitb. 

KI-TSB, kl'tse', or CHI-TSB, or KI-JA, 
k€'ja', VificooKT Ki. A Chinese statesman, an- 
cestor of Confucius, and reputed founder of the 
civilization of Korea. He was one of the feudal 
barons of the Bhang dynasty, and one of the 
nobles of the Empire during the reigd of the 
abandoned tyrant Chow-sin, who came to the 
throne in 1164 b.c. and showed himself one of 
the most licentious and cruel monarch s who ever 
sat on the throne of China. Viscount Ki vainly 
endeavored to turn him from his evil ways and 
for his pains was thrown into prison, from which 
he was released when Wu-wang defeated the 
tyrant and ended the Shang dynasty (1123 B.c.). 
Despite his sufferings, the loyalty of the Viscount 
was so great that he could not acknowledge the 
sovereignty of the conqueror, whom he regarded 
as a usurper. He asked permission to emigrate, 
and with 5000 followers he retired to Korea, 
where (1122 bc) he set up a kingdom which 
had its capital at Pmg-yang (qv.), on the Ta- 
dong River. Ki-ja was a successful colonizer, 
and 'his company contained artisans of every 
description, together with the evidences of cul- 
ture and civilization of China, which up to that 
time were entirely lacking in Korea. He found 
the natives in a barbarous state, but he adopted 
their language and began a peaceful reign. His 
government was good, and he introduced a 
penal code of eight laws and a financial system. 
He is said to have taught the Koreans pro- 
priety, integrity, agriculture, the rearing of 
silkworms, and the spinning and weaving of 
silk. One of the most important sections of the 
great Chinese classic, The 8hu-king (or Book 
of History) entitled The Great Plan, is at- 
tributed to him. Outside of the present new 
city of Ping-yang is the site of Ki-ja’s capital, 
with a well dug by him, a monument describing 
his virtues, and his reputed tomb The dynasty 
he founded, consisting of 42 kings, is said to 
have endured 1000 years; but, as Korean tradi- 
tion is dependent on Chinese history, critical 
scholarship does not see in the modern Koreans 
the descendants of Ki and his settlers, nor in 
their claims the exact truth. Consult Hulbert, 
The Passing of Korea (New York, 1906). For 
The Great Plan in The ShAi-kxng, consult Legge, 
Chmese Classics, vo\. Hi (Hongkong, 1865). See 
Korea. 

KIT'SON*, Henby Hudson (1865- ). 

An American sculptor. He was born at Hud- 
dersfield, England, and studied under his brother 
Samuel in Boston and at the Ecole des Bcaux- 
Arts, Paris, under Bonnaissieux. One of his 
earliest works, “Music of the Sea’’ (Boston 
Museum), is unusually charming and spontane- 
ous. Among his important public monuments 
are that of Major Doyle in Providence, R. I.; the 
Iowa State Monument and the statue of Gen- 
eral Lee, at Vicksburg, Miss.; “The Minute 
Man,” at Tji'Miigton Mass.; the Hayes Memo- 
rial Fountain, at Providence; the W. H. Hunt 
Memorial, in Boston; and the statue of Roger 
Conant at Salem, Mass. He received various 
medals, and a decoration from the King of 
Rumania. 

KITSOIT, Thbo Alice Rugoles ( 1871- ). 

An American sculptor, the wife and most tal- 
ented pupil of Henry Hudson Kitson. She was 
bom at Brookline, Mass., and studied first under 
Mr. Kitson in Boston and then under Dagnan^ 
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Bouveret in Paris. She became one of the few 
women members of the National Sculpture So- 
ciety, and, at the time she received honors at 
the Paris salon, was the only American woman 
to have gained such distinction. The monu- 
mental statues which are her chief productions 
are spirited, robust, and simple both in con- 
ception and execution. Among the best are the 
Massachusetts State Monument at Vicksburg; 
“The Minute Man of 76,” Mass.; 

the “Mother Bickerdyke” group, for Illinois; the 
monument to the students of the University of 
Minnesota who served in the Spanish-American 
War; and various soldiers’ monuments. She 
collaborated with her husband in the Patrick 
Collins Monument in Boston and in the Stephen 
D Lee Monument in Mississippi. 

KITTAN'NING. A borough and the county 
seat of Armstrong Co., Pa, 44 miles by rail 
northeast of Pittsburgh, on the Allegheny River, 
and on the Pennsylvania and the Pittdiurgh, 
Sliawmut, and Northern railroads (Map: Penn- 
sylvania, C 5). It has large iron and steel 
works, foundries, coal mines, glassworks, flour 
and lumber mills, china, pottery, brick, lime, 
and clay works, mirror and typewriter factories, 
breweries, etc. Besides coal, iron ore and other 
mineral deposits are found in the vicinity, and 
the borough is supplied with natural gas. Pop., 
1900, 3902; 1910, 4311. The boroughs of Kit- 
tanning and Wickboro were consolidated, giving 
the former a population of about 10,000 in 1914 

KITTATIN'NY. A mountain ridge, averag- 
ing 1200 to 1800 leet in height, which begins 
in Ulster Co., N. Y., and extends southwestward 
through northwest New Jersey, It forms the 
east ridge of the Appalachian system in this 
section, and after passing the Delaware Water- 
gap it 18 continued through eastern Pennsylvania 
in the uplift known as Blue Mountain. See 
Appalachians. 

KIT'TEL, Rudolf (1853- ). A German 

Old T'estament scholar, born in Eningen, Wurt- 
temberg. Educated at Tubingen, he was an in- 
structor there (1879), a professor in a secondary 
school m Stuttgart (1881-88) and professor m 
the University of Breslau (of which in 1896 
he was rector) from 1888 to 1898, and there- 
after professor of Old Testament exegesis at the 
University of Leipzig. Among his many im- 
portant contributions to the study of the Old 
Testament are . Oeschichte der Hebraer (1888-92; 
Eng. trans., A History of the Hebrews, 1895), 
Judges and Samuel (1892), in Kautzsch’s 
German translation of the Old Testament; 
The Books of Chronicles (1895); Hebrew text 
with notes, in Haupt’s “Sacred Books of the 
Old Testament”, Zur Theologie des altsn Tes- 
taments (1899); Prophetie und Weissagung 
(1899) ; a German commentary on the Book of 
Kings (1900) and one on Chronicles (1902); 
Die 01 lentalisohe Ausgrabungen und die alters 
biblische Oeschichte (5th ed., 1906, Eng. 
trans , The Babylonian Excavations and Early 
Biblical History i 1903, 3d ed., 1908) ; Der Babel-- 
Bibel-Streit und die Off enbarungsf rage (1903); 
Biblia Hebrawa (1905-06; abbreviated ed., 
1913), a new critical text which he had planned 
for several years and in which he was assisted 
by Beer, Buhl, and Dalman; Studien zu He- 
braisoher Archdologie und Behgionsgeschichte 
(1908) ; Geschicfite des Volkes Israel (2d ed., 
1909-12) ; The S<nentifip Research of the Old 
Testament Text (1912) ; Komemtar amm PsM&r 
(1?U). 


KIT'TEIiSBN, Thbodob (1857-1914). A 
Norwegian artist, bom at Kragerb. He studied 
at Munich, painting “Streik” (X879)» which 
attracted much attention, and later in. Paris. 
He excels in pen-and-ink drawing, as is ahown 
in his fantastic and grotesquely numorous illus- 
trations to Asbjornsen’s and Moe’s fairy tales, 
and the bizarre stories of his friend Skeibrok 
the sculptor, and in his caricatures Fra livet 
i de smaa forholde (2 series, 1889-90). The 
mystic and awe-inspiring in Norwegian nature 
and traditions he portrayed in Fra Lofoten (2 
series, 1890-01) and m the paintings “Echo,” 
“The Water Spirit,” “The Witch,” “Witchcraft” 
(1892), and “In the Deer Park” (1896), in 
Berlin. He also furnished pictures for Simpli- 
cissimus and other periodicals. In the Chris- 
tiania Gallery he is represented with these paint- 
ings- “The Twelve Wild Ducks” (1897), “Soria 
Mona Castle” (12 pictures), “From Jomfru- 
land” (15 pictures), together with numerous 
drawings. 

KIT'TERY. A town in York Co., Me., on 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Piscataqua River, 
opposite Portsmouth, N. H., on the Boston and 
JSiaine Railroad ( Map : Maine, B 6 ) . It has the 
Rice Public Library, the Traipe Academy, and 
several hotels. On an island in the river is the 
naval station known officially as the Portsmouth 
Navy Yard, the scene of the Russo-Japanese 
Treaty of 1905 (q.v ). Settled in 1624, Kittery 
was incorporated under its present name in 1647. 
It was the birthplace and home of Sir William 
Pepperell (q.v.) and formerly carried on an ex- 
tensive shipping trade. Pop., 1900, 2872; 1910, 
3533. 

KITTIM (Authorized Version sometimes 
Chittim). The third son of Javan and the 
brother of Elisha, Tarshish, and Dodanim (Ro- 
damm, or possibly Dardanim), according to 
Gen. X. 4. It is evidently the name of a people, 
as the plural form and the context show. The 
clearest indication of where this people lived 
would seem to be the description of Alexander 
as coming from “the land of the Kittim” (1 
Macc. 1 . 1 ) and of Perseus as ^“kin^ of the 
Kittim” (viii. 5) , consequently Ma’cedonia. But, 
on the one hand, it apparently applies to Italy 
in Dan. xi. 30, suggesting that it was sometimes 
used loosely for the West in general; on the 
other hand, Josephus {Ant., i, 6, 1) maintains 
that it originally referred to Cyprus, where 
Kition, the present Larnaka, was an indication 
of the old name of the island. The identifle*^- 
tions of Josephus are often dictated by a more 
or less striking similarity of sound, and there 
is no evidence that unmistakably points to a 
connection between Kition on Cyprus and the 
Kittim. Alashia is manifestly the name of 
Cyprus, or a part of the island, in the Tell el- 
Amarna tablets (xxv-xxxiii, Ixxxi, 52), and 
this name has been thought to be identical with 
Elisha (Gen. x. 4) However that may he, 
Kittim cannot be limited to the Greek settlement 
on Cyprus; the phrase, “isles [or coastlands] of 
Kittim” in Jer. ii. 10; Ezek. xxvii. 6, indicates 
a wider significance, and the plural “Kittim” also 
seems to suggest something more than the popu- 
lation of a single locality. It would be easier 
ai.di • (.and how the name could become a 
<9 c»f the Macedonians, if it originally 
referred to a people settled on the coasts of the 
*^gean as well as on somp of the i^stods in 
the Medite^rranean. Such an expansion of 
meaning Josephus indeed suggests. ^ It is .uot 
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to determine what people this can have 
been# Knobel conjectured that it was the 
Oarians, also called Macarians. The Macedo- 
nians are more likely to have been a Hellenic 
people than the Carians; it has been thought 
that there was a shorter form (Keta) as well as 
a longer (Maketa) of their name; there is no 
reason why they should not have been known 
in Syria at an early time, and, if the similar- 
ity of sound between Citium and Kittim is ac- 
cidental, there is no necessity for bringing the 
Macedonians to Cyprus. We do not know 
whe^er the JEgean invaders of Cyprus in the 
late Minoan age were Greeks or not. Modern 
critics have, as a rule, abandoned the attempts 
of earlier scholars to dnd in Gen. x. 4 the names 
of well-known tribes who could have been re- 
garded as kindred, such as ^olians, Etruscans, 
Macedonians, Dardanians, and seek for Greek 
settlements, of which some rumor may have 
come to the Hebrews, at Carthage and Tartes- 
sus, on Cyprus and Rhodes Future research 
and discovery may enable us, on grounds not 
known to-day, to leach a decision as to whether 
this was a move in the right direction. Mean- 
while the identification of Kittim with Cyprus 
18 tentatively held by most scholars Consult: 
Knobel, Die Volkertafel der Genesis (Giessen, 
1850) , W. Max Muller, Asten und Europa 
(Leipzig, 1893); and the commentaries on 
Genesis by Gunkel (3d ed., Leipzig, 1910), S. R. 
Driver (7th ed., London, 1909), John Skinner 
(New York, 1912), and H. E. Ryle (ib., 1914). 

KIT'TIWAKE (so called in imitation of its 
cry). A medium-sized gull of the genus Rissa, 
characterized by the rudimentary or very small 
hind toe and the peculiar pattern of coloration 
of the primaries. It is confined to the Northern 
Hemisphere and breeds in immense numbers 
along the rocky coasts of the nortliern oceans, 
building its nests on ledges and inaccessible 
clifN TIk* nests are made of seaweeds, grass, 
moss, and the like, and the eggs, usually tliree, 
are, like those of other ^lls, huffy or grayish 
brown marked with chocolate brown. The kitti- 
wakes do not differ essentially from the other 
gulls in their food or habits. Only two species 
are known, of which the common kittiwake 
{Rissa tridactyla) is the most widely distrib- 
uted. It occupies during the summer the entire 
circumpolar region in America and breeds as 
far south as the Magdalen Islands and northern 
Minnesota, while in winter it wanders south to 
the Caspian Sea and Mediterranean, and in the 
western Atlantic to the coasts of Virginia. The 
same species occurs in winter about the Great 
Lakes and on the Pacific coast as far south as 
Puget Sound. It is a curious fact that Pacific 
coast specimens have the hind toe much better 
developed and provided with a small claw, and 
they are accordingly recognized as a subspecies 
{poUioarie). The second species of kittiwake 
{Riasa brevirostris) is an inhabitant of Bering 
Sea, where it is a permanent resident and breeds 
in vast numbers on the inaccessible crags of 
rocky islands. It is easily distinguished from 
the common kittiwake by tne shorter bill, longer 
wing, and the color of the feet, which in life 
are coral red but when dry are yellow; the feet 
of the common species are blackish. Consult 
H. K. Job, Among the Waterfowl (New York, 
1902), and standard authorities. SeetJtJLL. 

KIMO, John (1804-54). An English bibli* 
cal scholar, bom at Plymouth, Dec. 4, 1804. 
In his thirteenth year he lost his power of hear- 
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ing in con8t*quence of a fall. His father^s cir- 
cumstances at this time were so wretched that 
young Kitto was soon after sent to the work- 
house. Here he learned the trade of shoemaking. 
In 1824 he went to Exeter to leara dentistry 
with Anthony Norris Groves, one of the founders 
of the Plymouth Brethren, and later a devoted 
independent missionarj^ in the East. Mr Groves 
encouraged Kitto in his literary aspirations, and 
in 1826 he published Essays and Letters by 
John Kitto, In the same year Kitto was sent 
by the kindness of various friends to the mis- 
sionary college at Islington, to be trained as a 
printer on one of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety’s foreign presses. In 1827 he went in that 
capacity to Malta, but was recalled in 1829 be- 
cause he neglected his duties in his devotion to 
literature. In June, 1829, he accompanied Mr. 
Groves and family on a tour to the East, visit- 
ing in the course of his travels St. Petersburg, 
Astrakhan, the Kalmuck Tatars, the Caucasus, 
Armenia, Persia, and Bagdad He returned to 
England in 1833. The rest of his life was spent 
in the service of the booksellers. He died at 
Cannstadt in Wiirttemberg, Nov. 25, 1854. His 
principal works are: The Pictorial Bible (1838; 
new ed., 1856) ; Pictorial History of Palestine 
(1839-40); History of Palestine (1843); The 
Lost Senses — Deafness and Blindness (1845); 
Journal of Sacred Literature (1848-53), Daily 
Bible Illustrations (8 vols., 1849-53; new ed by 
Porter, 1866-67). He also edited the Cyclo- 
pcedia of Biblical Literature (2 vols, 1845; 3d 
ed., 3 vols., by W. L. Alexander, 1862-70). Con- 
sult his biography by Hyland (London, 1856) 
and by J. Eadie (Edinburgh, 1867) 
KIT'TIIEBGB, Geobge Lyman ( ’- ). 

An American English philologist, who graduated 
from Harvard University in 1882 and, after 
passing from instructor to assistant professor of 
English in his alma mater, became full professor 
m that institution in 1894 In 1901 he was 
honored with the degree of LL.D by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in 1907 with that of Litt.D. 
from his own university. He w'as a fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences and a 
member of various learned societies. His work 
includes* The Mother Tongue (1900), with 
Sarah Louise Arnold; Words and their Ways in 
English Speech (1901), with James B Green- 
ough; Old Farmer and his Almanack (1905), 
Essays on Chaucer ChoAicer and h/is 

Poetry y six lectures delivered at Johns Hopkins 
(1915). 

KITHNAHAN, ke'too-na'han. A North 
American Indian stock. See Kutenai. 

KltTH POW, ky5?5' fou', Keuhfow, Kijfow, 
or Chufou a small prefectural city in the 
Department of Yenchow, Shantung, China, situ- 
ated about 10 miles northeast of Yenchowfu. It 
is noted as the birthplace of Cbnfucius and the 
residence of Duke K’ung, his lineal descendant 
of the leventy-sixth generation. The city is 
walled, has five gates, and is about 1 mile in 
length and y* mile in width. Two of the gates 
are in the south wall; the more westerly one 
formerly opened only on the occasion of an Im- 
perial visit. A Wutiful avenue of cypresses 
and other fine old trees leads from this to the 
main entrance of the Great Temple, or rather 
series of temples, erected here in honor of Con- 
fucius. The main building is a gorgeous affair, 
of impressive proportions, built of the heaviest 
teakwood from Burma, with elaborate, massive, 
gorgeously colored eaves, and roofed with yellow 
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glazed tiles. The front veranda is supported by 
10 great stone pillars, 22 feet high, 2 feet in 
diameter, each of one piece, and very deeply cut 
in relief with coiling dragons. Within the 
building stands a statue of the saint, with his 
favorite disciples ranged on either side. On a 
high table in front are some very ancient relics. 
In a separate inclosure a little distance to the 
north of the city is the Sage’s grave, surrounded 
by the graves of the K’ung family. It is ap- 
proached by a fine avenue of cypresses and 
stands in a little forest of oak, cypress, pine, 
etc The mound is 25 feet high. The graves of 
generation after generation are scattered all 
around, with monuments and imposing pailous. 
The Taiping rebels spared Kiuh Fow. Pop., 
about 20,000. 

KIUKIANG, kyTJoHiyang' (Chin., nine riv- 
ers). A departmental city of the Province of 
Kiangsi, China, opened by treaty in 1861 as a 
place of foreign residence and trade. It is situ- 
ated on the right bank of the Yang-tse, about 
130 miles southeast of Hankow (qv.), 445 above 
Shanghai, and 12 above the entrance to the 
Pojrang Lake (Map. China, L 6). The cir- 
cuit of the city is about 5 miles The prin- 
cipal gates are those on the east and west. 
Outside the west gate lies the principal suburb, 
and to the west of this is the foreign settlement, 
which stretches along the Yang-tse for 500 
yards, with a fine “bund” or esplanade along 
the river bank At Kuling (blue ridge), 13 
miles from Kiukiang, a foreign mountain re- 
sort has been established by the foreign popu- 
lation of Shanghai and the Yang-tse. Over 1000 
foreigners (oiigieiraL here in the summer 
months Behind the city and the settlement lie 
large shallow lakes, which in some places skirt 
the city walls, and to the west of the settlement 
flows a little river called the P’un The > native 
city presents no feature of special interest. It 
was taken by the Taiping rebels and held by 
them for five years and was utterly destroyed 
before they left it. The foreign population is 
small There are an Episcopal church (the Brit- 
ish government having formerly maintained a 
consular chapel here) and a Roman Catholic 
cathedral, and there are several successful Prot- 
estant missions The settlement is managed by 
a municipal council, elected by the land renters, 
and is well laid out, lighted, drained, and 
watched. The climate is pleasant, though the 
heat in summer is frequently as high as 190® F. 
The trade is not extensive, owing largely to the 
upstream distance from the entrance to the 
Po-yang Lake, the current being too strong for 
native cargo boats to stem. In 1912 net imports 
amounted to 16,557,235 taels, and exports to 
18,014,415 taels, a total trade value of 34,571,650 
taels. Imports are mainly cotton yarn, kero- 
sene, and sugar; exports, porcelain, rice, tea, 
cotton, hemp, paper, and tobacco. There is no 
direct foreign trade, and communication with 
the Po-yang ports is maintained by means of 
native-owned steam launches. Kiukiang was 
opened mainly to accommodate the tea trade, 
but Hankow (q.v. ) has become the tea mart of 
the region. Near Kiukiang is the grave of Chu- 
fu-tse the philosopher (1130-1200 A.D.). The 
population is estimated from 36,000 to 65,000. 

KinjN, See Chiun. 

KIUN0CHOW, kyMng'chou', or Chiuno- 
CHOtJ. A department of the Chinese Province 
of Kwangtung, made up entirely of the island 
of Hainan (q.v.) (Map: China, K 8). It 
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contains three prefectural cities of the rank 
of chow, and 10 of him (or hsim) rank. The 
departmental city is also called Kiungchow and 
is distant about 3 miles from the sea, where its 
“port,” called Hoihow (lit., seaport), is situ- 
ated. The city was opened to .foreign residence 
and trade in 1876. Net foreign imports in 1912 
amounted to 2,727,739 taels, net Chinese im- 
ports, 215,242 taels, a total of imports of 5,333,- 
651 taels. Exports amounted to 2,390,670 taels. 
Kerosene from Borneo, Sumatra, and Burma (a 
little from the United States) is the chief im- 
port The chief exports are pigs, cattle, eggs, 
betel nuts, poultry, grass cloth, hemp, galangal, 
and sesamum seeds. 

Ten miles south of the city are the Kiung 
Mountains, where a particular kind of jade is 
said to be found Tnis gives name to the de- 
partment and its chief city. The name dates 
from the year 664 ad Population of the city, 
42,000, and of the department, about 2,000,000 
KITJPBILl, ku-pre'ld (variously spelled). 
The name of a family of grand viziers of Turkey 
of Albanian origin. — Mohammed Kiupeili ( 1585- 
1661) entered the palace in a menial position, 
but by his ability he became in time Governor 
of Damascus, Tripoli, and Jerusalem. In the 
troubles which followed the death of Sultan 
Ibrahim, and while Mohammed IV was still a 
minor, the Sultana, Valideh, appointed him 
Grand Vizier, Sept. 15, 1656, but he accepted 
the office only after he had been given full 
authority. He ruled with great energy and 
severity, suppressing religious fanatics and 
rebels. He also restored order in the adminis- 
tration. Against Austria and Venice he waged 
successful war, and the islands of Lemnos and 
Tenedos were recovered from the latter. He left 
his power to his son Ahmed (1630-76). Like 
his father, the latter antagonized the ultra- 
orthodox and in 1663 took command of the 
armies against Austria. He overran Hungary 
and Transylvania and captured several strong 
towns. Christian Europe, however, was alarmed, 
and France sent aid to Austria, and on Aug. 1, 
1664, the Turks were decisively defeated at the 
battle of St. Gotthard by the Imperial forces 
under the Count of Montecuccoli (qv ) Never- 
theless Kiuprili was able to conclude an advan- 
tageous peace. In 1669 Candia was captured, 
and peace made with Venice. His last years 
were spent in war with Poland, during which 
he was several times defeated by Sobieski (q.v.). 
— Mustapha (died 1691) was a brother of 
Ahmed. He had sufficient influence over Mo- 
hammed IV to induce him not to kill his brother 
Solyman, and hence, when the latter in 1687 
overthrew Mohammed and became Sultan as 
Solyman III, he remembered the service and in 
1689 made Mustapha Grand Vizier He rees- 
tablished order in internal affairs, but in the 
war against Austria he was killed in the battle 
of Salankamen, Aug. 19, 1691. Consult Creasy, 
History of the Ottoma/n Turks (London, 1877), 
and Brosch, Geschiohten aus dem hehen dreier 
Orosswesire (Gotha, 1899). See Turkey. 

KTCrSHXT, kyS^shfiO', Kyushu (Sinico- Japa- 
nese, nine provinces). One of the flve large 
islands which form the main part of the Empire 
of Japan and the most ^utherly of the three 
which form Japan proper ‘ It is separated from 
Hondo, or the main islandk the Straits of 
Shimonoseki, and from Shikokti, the smallest of 
the three, by the Straits of Bungo (Map: Japan, 
B 8). Area, 16,840 square miles; pop., 1898, 
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6^57,551; 1903, 7,260,834; 1908, 7,726,934. It 
taices its name from the fact that it consists of 
mne provinces: Chikusen, Chiku^o, Buzen, 
Bur^o, Hi/< II TTiirii. TT\ uj^u. Osumi, and Sat- 
Siinaa. For a(lTri>nikirHn\(‘ purposes it has been 
divided since 1»74 into seven ken, or prefec- 
tures: Nagasaki, Fukuoka, Oita, Saga, Kuma- 
moto, Miyazaki, and Kagoshima. 

The island is mountainous and volcanic; the 
highest peak, Aso-yama, in Higo, has a height 
of 5240 feet and is an active volcano. Many hot 
wrings and solfataras are found in the island. 
Coal IS found in many places and is cxlon-^ivelN 
mined at Takashima, Karatsu, etc. ( o|>|m i and 
antimony are also found. Hizen and Satsuma 
are< noted for their potteries, and Arita and 
Imari ware are well Imown. Besides the usual 
rice, wheat, millet, hemp, and beans, Kiushu 
produces tea, tobacco, and vegetable wax. The 
island is remarkable for the broken character of 
its coasts, especially on the west side. It has 
many good harbors. Nagasaki (q.v.) is the 
treaty port, but in 1889 five special ports of ex- 
port were opened Moji, Hakata, Karatsu, 
Misumi, and Kuchinotsu. Railways have been 
introduced and run from Moji, a new town built 
by the railway, opposite Shimonoseki, to Kuma- 
moto and Kagoshima, with several short branch 
lines, chiefly coal roads, that to Nagasaki (80 
miles) being the longest. Kiushu is rich in his- 
torical associations. It was from Hyuga that 
Jimmu-Tenno (qv.) set out on his conquering 
and civilizing mission ; Jingo-Kogo (q.v.) started 
from Kiushu on her expedition to Korea, and it 
was from this island that Taikosama's expedi- 
tion for the conquest of Korea set out m 1592. 
In 1542, when Pinto discovered Japan, it was 
into a Kiushu harbor he sailed. . Christianity 
was first proclaimed here by the Jesuits, and 
here was their sorest persecution; and until the 
opening of the country bv treaty, Japan’s com- 
mercial transactions with Europe were con- 
ducted here. 

KpSTENDIL. See Kostendil. 

KIVA, kS'v^i. The Hopi name for the cere- 
monial chamber in an Indian pueblo. In the 
older ruins of the Southwest the kiva is usually 
a circular underground room, but in the modern 
villages they are most frequently rectangular 
and above ground. The entrance is always 
through the roof. Consult Victor Mindeleff, 
“Study of Pueblo Architecture,” in Eighth Re- 
fort of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
(Washington, 1891), and P. E. Coddard, Indians 
of t he Southwest (New York, 1913), 

KrWl, k§'w$ (Maori name, and in native 
speech usually doubled, kim-kiwi, in imitation 
of the bird’s repetitive notes). One of the 
small, wingless, archaic birds of New Zealand 
composing the genus Apteryx, which is consid- 
ered by some a family ( Apterygidae ) or as an 
ordinal group (Apteryges) of the subclass 
Eatitse (q.v.), and by others only a genus of 
an order (Uegistanes) , which includes the moas, 
emua» aJPid cassowaries. For full account, see 
Apteryx. 

K1Z3XBASH, kiz'Il-basV (Turk., red head). 
A nickname applied by the orthodox Turks to 
some of the more or less heretical peoples of 
western and Central Asia. It is said to have 
been first used in the sixteenth century to dis- 
tin^ish in Persia the “Persianized Turks” (the 
rulmg class), who were Shiites and wore red 
capfk, from the orthodox Sunnites, who wore 
green caps and were kiio\^n a« Yefhilbash. ^ocgi 


after, it wets applied to the Shiite Turks from 
Persia settled in Asia Minor and else^^here To- 
day the word is used of peoples of doubtful eth- 
nic stock from the Mediterranean to the Hindu 
Kush. The Kizilbash of Afghanistan, where 
they settled during the reign of Nadir Shah 
(1737), are generafiy spoken of as “Persianized 
Turks.” Their physical type seems to be largely 
A^an. The physical type, religion, social in- 
stitutions, etc., of these people vary not a little 
in the different parts of the country, but all are 
chiefly pre-Osmanli and perhaps even pre-Islamic. 
With certain other groups, such as the Taktadii, 
Yezidi, Ansariyeh, etc., they may represent the 
older Aryan population of these regions. Among 
their Christian neighbors the Kizilbash of Asia 
Minor have a good reputation, but they are 
more or less hated and despised by the orthodox 
Turks. Among them hero worship still survives, 
and their marriage customs are of the pre- 
Islamic Aryans, some of them suggesting old 
Hellenic affiliations. Consult Petersen and Von 
Luschan, Reisen in Lyhien (Vienna, 1889), and 
Chantre, Recherches anthropologiques dans VAsie 
ocGidentale (Lyons, 1895). 

KIZIL IRMAK, kizTl gr-mflk' (Lat. Ealys) 
The longest river of Asia Minor, rising in the 
Karabcl Dagh east of the town of Sivas (Map. 
Turkey in Asia, C 2) It flows at first south- 
west and then, describing a semicircle, empties 
into the Black Sea by a Targe delta. Its length 
is over 500 miles, but its varying width and 
depth render it all but useless for navigation. 
Its chief tributaries are the Delidje and the 
Gok. 

KJELLMAN, ky6l'm&n, Frans Reiniiold 
(1846-1907). A Swedish botanist. He studied 
at the University of Upsala, where in 1883 he 
became professor of botany and senior member of 
the faculty of philosophy. He accompanied 
NordenskjOld on his exploration of the Arctic 
Ocean and reported the results of his numerous 
studies of plants which grow in the extreme 
north in the scientific report of the Vega expe- 
dition. In 1881 he was elected to membership 
in the Academy of Sciences of Stockholm 

KJEBTTLF, kyft'rulf, Halfdan (1815-68). 
A noted Norwegian composer, born in Chris- 
tiania. He was at first intended for the law, 
but gave up his legal studies and took up music 
in Leipzig. His compositions were mainly songs, 
in maliy instances written for and sung by 
Sontag, Jenny Lind, and Christine Nilsson, 
who made them popular throughout the world. 
Apart from the value of his songs and piano- 
forte compositions, which are typically Scandi- 
navian and in many instances models of great 
melodic excellence, he has exercised a powerful 
influence in the development of the purely na- 
tional Norwegian type and inspired Nordraak 
and the young Grieg (q.v.). He died in Christi- 
ania, where a monument to his memory was 
erected in 1874. 

KJEBTTLF^ Theodor (1825-88). A Norwe- 
man geologist, born in Christiania and educated 
there and at Kongsberg In 1850 he studied the 
volcanos in Iceland. From 1851 to 1853 he 
studied in Cenuuriv. under Bischoff at Bonn and 
Bunsen at Meulelboig. He made a special study 
of the disputed Christiania region, and wrote 
Das Christiania Silurhecken ( 1855 ) and Veiviser 
r /"i-' i Christiania Omegn 
'>■"* r* iS57 f >11 hll, he began his valu- 

able charts and profiles, and he was appointed 
professor of geolo^ at Christiania, and director 
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of the Geological Survey in 1858. In the lattet 
poet he continued his studies of southern Nor- 
way ajid in 1879 published Udsigt over det eyd- 
hge Nor gee Geologi. He held the old cata- 
strophic theory in geology. Kjerulf was a con- 
tributor to belles-lettres also ; his Digte og 
Skiteer were edited by H. Lassen in 1890. 

KJdBENHAVN, k§^en-hav*n. The Danish 
form of the name Copenhagen. 

KLACZKO, klftch'kA, Julian (1828-1906). 
A Polish publicist and critic, born of Jewish 
parents in Vilna He made his literary d^but 
in 1839 and published his Sonnets in 1843. He 
became famous through his political pamphlet, 
Die deutschen Hegemonen (published in Berlin 
in 1849). In 1849 he went ti) Paris and became 
a contributor to the Revue des Deux Mondee and 
coeditor of WiadomoSct polekie, a Polish peri- 
odical. In his many essays, a number of which 
appeared in the latter periodical, he tried to 
prove the possibility of a restoration of Poland 
and, actuated by hatred of Prussia, advocated 
an alliance between Austria and France. As a 
result of the war of 1866, he was appointed 
Court Councilor in the Austrian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in 1869, but retired in 1870 
and, after a sojourn in Italy, returned to Paris 
in 1875. The most important of his works are- 
U Agitation umtaire en Pologne (1862); La 
po^sie polonaise au 19^me st^cle (1862), Les 
prdhfntnaires de Sadowa (1868-09) ; L^Union de 
la Pologne et de la Lithuania (1869) ; Causeriee 
florentines (1880; Polish trans., 1884); Rome 
et la renaissance (1898; Polish trans, 1900). 
Tlie political disclosures in his Deux chance- 
lierSf Gorfehakoff et Bismarck (3d ed , 1877), 
created a sensation. The articles published in 
his Polish Gazette appeared in four volumes 
under the title Polish Annals (Paris, 1865). 

KLABDEBADATSCH, klAMe-r^t-dhch'. A 
popular comic paper, founded in 1848 by David 
Kalisch and issued weekly at Berlin. Its name 
is taken from a North (rerman expression in- 
tended to convey the effect of a clattering fall 
The paper is especially devoted to political 
satire and attracted attention through its senes 
of caricatures of Napoleon HI and Bismarck. 

KLADSKO, kiats'kft. See Glatz 

KLAPSKY, klaf'sk^, Katharina (1855-96). 
A celebrated TTuiigaiiiin dramatic soprano, born 
in St. Johann She began her career as a chorus 
singer at the Comic Opera of Vienna. In 1875 
she joined the Salzburg Opera in a similar capac- 
ity, but also appeared occasionally in minor 
parts. Angelo Neumann ( q.v. ) discovered her tah 
ent and engaged her for the Leipzig Opera in 1876, 
As she had never studied singing, her duties 
there were at first the same as at Salzburg, 
but at the same time she was trained by Sucher 
and Geisler. After three years she appeared 
in more important rfiles, and 'when Neumann in 
1882 organized his Wagner company he engaged 
her as alternate with the famous Reicher- 
Kindermann. Her success as Brttnnhilde at once 
placed her in the front rank of the great Wag- 
ner singers. From 1886 till her death she was 
the principal star of the Hamburg Opera. In 
1895-96, as a member of Mr^ Damrosch’a com- 
pany, she took New York by storm and signed 
a contract with the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Just ^fore embarking for America she died at 
Hamburg. Billow (q.v ) considered her the 
greatest Fidelio of the century. 

KLAGEHPtIBTy klfi'gen-furt. The capital 
of the Crownland of Carinthia, Austria, and 


seat of the Bishopric of Gurk, situated near the 
Gian River, 2 miles east of Lake Wdrther, and 
40 miles north-northwest of Laibach (Map: 
Austria, D 3). Among the prominent build ing-> 
are the old cathedral, dating from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, the House of Es- 
tates, with its armorial hall containing the 
ancient stone on which the dukes of Carinthia 
sat while receiving the homage of their vassals; 
the parish churdi; the Museum Rudolfinum, 
with a number of collections ; a library of 65,000 
volumes, the episcopal palace; the town hall, 
and the new hall of the Musical Union. The 
principal square is adorned with a stone fouiv 
tain of a dragon dating from 1690 and a bronze 
statue of Maria Theresa. Klagenfurt has a 
Gymnasium, a Realschule, a teachers* college, 
trade schools, a theological seminary, and a 
school of agriculture and mining. The chief 
manufactures are leather, white lead, machines, 
tobacco, and cloth. Much commerce passes by 
way of the Lend Canal to Wfirther Lake. Pop., 
1900, 24,314; 1910, 28,911, mostly Germans. 

KLAMATH, kltt'mat. A tribe centring about 
the lakes and river of tlie same name in south- 
ern Oregon, which, with the adjoining Modoc 
(qv.) of California, makes up the Lutuamian 
linguistic stock. Their present reservation of 
1360 square miles, confirmed by Treaty of 1864, 
is occupied jointly with several other tribal 
remnants, including adopted former slaves. Their 
former subsistence was derived chiefly from 
hunting, fishing, and the gathering of camass 
and other roots. They were expert basket 
weavers, brave fighters, and, like other tribes of 
the region, made slaves of their captives They 
are now almost all fairly civilized stock raisers 
They are reported to number about 690. The 
most complete account of the tribe is Gatschet’s 
monograph, “The Klamath Indians of Oregon,” 
published as vol. ni of Contributions to North 
Aniericcm Ethnology (Washington, 1883). 

KLAMATH FALLS. A city and the county 
seat of Klamath Co., Oreg., 32 miles northeast 
of Pokegama, on the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
on Sink River, and on Lake Ewanna (Map: 
Oregon, D 5 ) . It is the site of the Klamath 
Irrigation Project, carried on by the United 
States Reclamation Service , has abundant water 
power (the river here having a fall of 86 feet 
in a mile and a half) ; and is the distributing 
centre for a rich agricultural, lumbering, and 
sheep and cattle raising region There are large 
saw mills, cereal factories, and mineral-water 
bottling works. The city is a summer resort, 
popular for its fine fishing and hunting, and 
contains a Carnegie library and the lava beds, 
which were the scene of the Modoc Indian War 
of 1873 In the vicinity is the Klamath Indian 
Reservation, having about 1100 inhabitants. 
Pop., 1900, 447; 1910, 2758. 

KLAMATH BIVEB. A river of Oregon 
and northern California. It rises in Upper 
Klamath Lake, Klamath C©., Oreg , and nows 
in a generally southwesterly direction to the 
northeastern part of California, where it turns 
sharply to the northwest, entedng the Pacific 
Ocean near Requa in Del Norte (Jo., Cal. (Map: 
California, B 1) Its length, following its ma- 
jor windings, is 180 miles. Klamath I^ake is 
4141 feet above sea level. #For about the first 
20 miles the stream flows through a flat, swampy 
country. It then breaks over a rocky ledge and 
begins a precipitous descent of frona 100 to 200 
feet a mile to its mouth. The principal tribu- 
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tAvies are the Shasta^ Scotty Salmon, and Trin* 
itj rivers. The drainage area ia 11,850 square 
ndlea. 

BXAPKA , klOpOcd, Qr^tm <Geobc®) (1820- 
02). A general of the Hungarian revolution of 

1848. He was born at Temesvdr, being the son 
of the burgomaster of that town. He entered 
the Austrian army in 1838 and rose to be lieu- 
tenant. In 1848 he left the service, but upon 
the outbreak of the revolution joined the cause 
of the Hungarians and was sent into Transyl- 
vania and then against the Serbs. After the 
defeat of M^szdros at Kaschau (Jan. 4, 1849) 
Klapka was appointed to succeed him. The plan 
of the Hungarian campaign in the beginning of 

1849, which was carried out with such ^eat 
success, was largely his work. He distinguished 
himself in several battles in the winter and 
early spring of 1849 and after acting as Min- 
ister of War for a short time took the field 
again in May and attained a splendid reputa- 
tion by his defense of Komorn. The series of 
battles which he fought from July 30 to Au- 
gust o was perhaps the most brilliant episode of 
the whole war. After the surrender of GOrgey 
at Vildgos (Aug. 13, 1849) Klapka held out un- 
til September 27, when he camtulated to General 
Haynau. He proceeded to England and after- 
ward to France and Italy and settled finally in 
Geneva, working always for the independence 
of his country. In 1869 he was requested by 
the Sardinian government to organize an Hun- 
garian legion, to be used against Austria, but 
the armistice of Villafranca destroyed his hopes 
of active service. After the War of 1860, in 
which he or^nized a Hungarian legion as a 
Prussian major general, he returned to Hungary 
and was elected to the Diet as a member of the 
De4k party. (See DM:ak, Febencz ) In 1873- 
74 he undertook the reorganization of the Turk- 
ish army. Late in life he started various indus- 
trial enterprises with little success. He died at 
Budapest, May 17, 1892. His Memoirs were 
published at Leipzig in 1850. He also wrote: 
The War of Independence in Ewngary and 
Transylvania (1851); The War in the East 
( 1856 ) ; Recollections ( 1887 ) , 

KLAPP, kl&p, Michael (1834-88). An Aus- 
trian journalist and author, born and educated 
in Prague, whence he went to Vienna in 1866. 
Connected with the Ostdeutsche Post in 1859- 
66, then special correspondent in Italy, Spain, 
and other countries for the Neue Freie Presse, 
he became in 1870 editor of the Montagsrevue, 
He gave offense by an article on the sojourn of 
Empress Elizabeth in Hungary, contributed by 
him to the Qartenlauhe, and was obliged to re- 
sign from his position in 1877. Besides several 
comedies, one of which, Rosenkranz und Oiilden- 
stem (1878), brought out at the Burgtheatre 
in Vienna, was produced on all important stages 
of Germany, he wrote: Komische Oesohichten 
aus dem fUdischen Volkslehen (1859); Vom 
griinen Tisoh ( 1865 ) ; Bilder vom Marsfeld 
( 1868 ) ; In London und unter den Feniem 
(1869); RevolutionshUder ms Hpanien (1809), 
and o4her sketches; also the novel, Die Bank- 
gtafen. Rom an a ue der Bchmndelzeit (1877). 

XXAPBOTH, kttlp'rdt, Heinbich JuLitrs 
(1783-1885). A German Oriental scholar and 
traveler, bom in Berlin. While yet in the Gym- 
nasium, at the age of 14, he began the study 
of the Chinese laittruage, a task then rendered 
partioulady difficult' by inadequate material. 
In 1804 he was appoint!^ by the St. Peters^rg 
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Academy an adjunct in Oriental languages and 
literatures. In the year following, under com- 
mission from the academy, he accompanied 
Count Golovkin’s embassy to China and during 
a two years’ absence amassed a great quantity 
of material for Chinese studies, including im- 
portant vocabularies and extensive observations 
of usages and customs. A journey to Georgia 
and the Caucasus region was accomplished for 
the academy in 1807-^8. From 1811 to 1814 he 
lived in Berlin, and, after being dismissed from 
his post in Russia, he went in 1815 to Paris. 
Through the instrumentality of Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, he was appointed by Frederick Wil- 
liam III of Prussia a professor of Asiatic lan- 
guages and literatures (with residence at Paris) 
in 1816 and was also financially aided by the 
King in the publication of his works. They 
include: Reise m den Kaukasus und nach 
Qeorgien. in den Jahren 1807 und 1808 (2 vols., 
1812-14) ; Geographisch-historische Beschrei- 
hung dea ostlichm Kaukasus (1814) ; Asia Poly- 
glotta (1823); M^moires relatifs d VAsie 
(1824); Tableaux historUiues de VAste (1826); 
Collection d^antiquMs ^gyptiennes (1829); 
Apergu gin&ral des troia royaumes (1833), the 
last valuable for the study of Japanese history. 
His Lettre d M. le Baron A. de Humboldt sur 
Vinvention de la bussole was edited by W’ittstein 
(Leipzig, 1885). Consult Landresse, “Notice sur 
M. foaproth,” in 'Nouveau Journal Asiatique, 
vol. xvi (Paris, 1835), and Lareiiaudiere, “No- 
tice sur M. Klaproth,” in Nouvelles Annales dea 
Voyages, vol. iv (ib., 1835). 

KLAPBOTH, Mabtin Heinbich (1743- 
1817). A German chemist, born at Wernigcrode. 
He was member of the Academy of Sciences and 
professor of chemistry at the School of Artillery 
and the University of Berlin. He discovered the 
elements uranium, zirconium, and titanium, and 
was one of the first chemists in Germany to 
recognize the value of Lavoisier’s discoveries. 
He is also known for his analyses of minerals, 
published in his Beitrage zur chemischen Kennt- 
ms der Mineralkorper (6 vols., 1793-1815) 
KLATTAU, kia'tou (Boh. Klatovy). A 
town of Bohemia, Austria, situated in a fertile 
district, 30 miles by rail south of Pilsen (Map: 
Austria, C 2). tt has a thirteenth-century 
Gothic church, a former Jesuit church with fine 
frescoes, an interesting town hall with a high 
tower, barracks, a museum, an agricultural 
school, and a Gymnasium. It carries on manu- 
factures of woolen cloth, machinery, leather, 
lumber, wadding, chicory, and matches. Flowers 
are cultivated for commercial purposes. Pop., 
1900, 12,793; 1910, 14,387, mostly Czechs. 

KLAHS, Bbothee, of Flue. See Flue, Niko- 
laus VON. 

KLAUS, klous, Petbb, In German legend, 
a goatherd of Sittendorf, the story of whose 20 
years’ sleep in the mountains closely resembles 
the adventures later attributed to Rip Van 
Winkle. The tale is found in Otmar’s Volks- 
Bagen. ' 

KLAUSENBUB0, klou'zcn-bvrK (Himg. 
Kolozsvdr). A royal free town of Hungary, 
capital of the County of Klausenburg and for- 
mer capital of Transylvania (Map: Hungary, 
H 3). It is situated on the Little Szamos, 123 
miles by rail north-northwest of Hermannstadt, 
and consists of the old inner town and five sub- 
urbs. In one of the suburbs, on a hill covered 
with gypsy huts, rises the citadel erected by 
General Steinville in 1715. In the inner town 
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are a fifteenth*ceiitury Franciscan church, a Re- 
formed church built Matthias Oorvinus in 
1486, and the house in which he was born, 
'fhere are also a Unitarian church, several syna- 
gogues, many quaint old dwellings, the Bftnffy 
Palace, the industrial building, and the national 
theatre. The western suburb contains the 
tanical garden, with an Italian villa and a 
museum. A statue of King Corvinus by Fadrusz 
was erected in 1902. Here is the Francis 
Joseph University (founded 1872), with four 
faculties, an attendance (1913) of 2124, and a 
library of 133,883 volumes. In 1902 the uni- 
versity opened a fine new central building. 
Other institutions include two higher Gymnasia, 
a Unitarian theological seminary with a libraiy 
of 32,000 volumes, a Reformed theological acad- 
emy with 19,000 volumes, an agricultural acad- 
emy, a FrObel Institute, a girls’ high school, a 
number of special schools, an industrial mu- 
seum, an ethnographic museum, a museum of 
technology, and a public library of 61,000 vol- 
umes. The city has the chief scientific and art 
organizations of Transylvania. It is the seat 
of a Unitarian and of a Reformed bishop. The 
charitable institutions are noteworthy. Klau- 
senburg has an extensive government cigar fac- 
tory (employing 1500 hands), a government 
railway shop, a number of distilleries, and 
flour mills, manufactures of farm machinery, 
beet sugar, cloth, paper, soap, bricks, and can- 
dles. The Transylvania nobility frequent Klau- 
senburg in winter. Gypsy bands furnish much 
of the music for the public parks in summer. 
The town was founded by German colonists in 
1173 and became a free royal town in 1405. In 
1848 it was captured by the Hungarian revolu- 
tionists under Bern. Pop., 1900, 49,295; 1910, 
60,808, mostly Protestant Magyars. 

KLAXJSTHAL, klous'tAl. A town of Prus- 
sia. See Clausthal. 

KLAUWELL, klou'vfil, Otto (1851- ). 

A German composer and writer on music, born 
at Langensalza. He was educated at the Dres- 
den Kreuzschule, served in the Franco-German 
War, and subsequently studied mathematics at 
the University of Leipzig. In 1872 he entered 
the conservatory of that city and devoted him- 
self to music. He became a teacher at the 
Cologne Conservatory (1876) and in 1885 was 
made director of the teachers’ seminary classes 
(for pianoforte) in connection with that insti- 
tution. He is a well-known composer of cham- 
ber music and piano pieces and has written two 
operas* Das Mhdchen vom See (1889) and Die 
heimlichen Rxchter (1902). His books include: 
Der Vortrag in der Musik (1883; Eng. trans., 
1890) ; Der Fingeraatz des Klamerapiels (1886) ; 
Formen der Instrumental-Mustk (1896); G«- 
aohichte der Senate (1899) ; and a biography of 
Th. Gouvy (1902). 

KLAVIATX7B-HABEE, km'v$-&-t?56r'.har'fe 
(Ger., keyboard harp). A harp with piano 
keyboard, invented in 1893 by Ignaz Lutz, of 
Vienna. The strings are pluck^ by plectra, 
which are substituted for the ordinary hammers 
of the pianoforte. The tones of the instrument 
are full and rich, resembling those of the double- 
action harp. The Klaviatur-Zither, also invented 
by Lutz, is an instrument of similar construction. 

KLAW, Mabo (1858- ). An American 

theatrical manager, bom at Paducah, Ky. He 
studied law and Was admitted to the bar, but 
after 1881 was engaged in theatrical manage- 
ment. He became a member of the firm of Klaw 


and Erlanger and of other firms, coming into 
control of important theatres throughout the 
United States. In 1907 Klaw and Erlanger ac- 
quired interests in the Shubert Brothers’ the- 
atres, incorporating them as the United States 
Amusement Conmany. Later the two firms sepa- 
rated, but by 1913 a working agreement cover- 
ing Boston and Chicago had been made, and by 
1915 an agreement intended to end competition 
elsewhere, except in New York City. 

EXiBEB, kl&'bar', Jean Baptiste (1753- 
1800). A distinguished general of the French 
Revolution. He was born at Strassburg, the 
son of a builder, and after iftudying in the mili- 
tary academy at Munich, entered the Austrian 
army. He abandoned the military career in 
1783 because, not being an aristocrat, the Aus- 
trian army offered him no promotion. He re- 
turned to France and worked as an architect 
till the Revolution. Joining the National 
Guard, he rose rapidly, being made brigadier 
general in 1793 for his services in the defense 
of Mainz. He fought bravely in La Vend4e and 
under Jourdan as general of division at Char- 
leroi and Fleurus (1794). He also took Maes- 
tricht and directed the siege of Mainz. After 
beating the Austrians repeatedly and capturing 
Frankfort, he held for a brief time the command 
of the French armies under the Directory. In 
1798, however, he accompanied Bonaparte to 
Egypt, was dangerously wounded at the capture 
of Alexandria, but recovered so as to take part 
in the expedition to Syria, and won the battle of 
Mount Tabor. When Bonaparte left Egypt, he 
intrusted the chief command there to Kl6bcr, 
who concluded a convention with Commodore 
Sidney Smith for the evacuation of the country ; 
but, on Admiral Keith’s refusal to ratify this 
convention, Kl5ber, adopting the bold resolution 
of reconquering the country, attacked and de- 
stroyed the Turkish army at Heliopolis, March 
20, 1800, and retook Cairo. During an attempt 
to conclude a treaty with the Turks Kl5ber was 
assassinated by a Turkish fanatic at Cairo, 
June 14, 1800. This murder ended the career 
of a man who had shown himself not only a 
distinguished general but also a gifted adminis- 
trator in hiB management of affaira in Egypt 
with discontented troops and inadequate finan- 
cial support. His heart is buried under his 
monument in Strassburg. Consult: Ernouf, Le 
gin^al Richer (Paris, 1807); Pajol, KJ4her, aa 
me, aa correapondanoe (ib., 1877); Teicher, 
General Kleher (Strassburg, 1890) ; Rousseau, 
KUher et Men<yu en Egypte (Paris, 1900) ; 
Klaeber, Lehen und Taten dea franzoaiaohen 
Generals, «/. B, Kleher (Dresden, 1900). 

KLEBS, klaps, Edwin (1834-1913). A Ger- 
man pathologist, born at Kflnigsberg. He stud- 
ied at the universities of KOnigsl^rg, Wtirz- 
burg, Jena, and Berlin, in 1861 was appointed 
assistant to Virchow at Berlin, and in 1866 be- 
came professor of pathological anatomy at Bern. 
After service in the Franco-Prussian War he 
held professorships at Wtirzburg (1872-73), 
Prague (1873-82), and Zurich (188^92). In 
1895 he became director of a bacteriological 
laboratory in Asheville, N. C.; in 1896 he was a 
professor at the Rush Medical College in Chi- 
cago; and afterward was connected with the uni- 
versities of Hanover, Lausanne, and Berlim His 
contributions to pathological science are very 
important. With Tomasi-Crudeli he annoimced 
in 1879 tile discovery of a bacillus of malaria. 
It was later discovert, however, that this germ 
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htt4 no connection v^ith malarin^ the cause of 
which was traced to the organism discovered by 
Lirtrerau, another investigator. His publications 
include: Bandhuoh der pOihologUohm Anatomie 
(Id67-80)j B^itrUg^ mr pathologwchen Ana- 
t 0 mie dtr SdhmBmi/iAden (18T2); Studim Uber 
die Verbreifa^ng dea KreUniamue in OeBterrewh 
( 1877 ) ; AUgmneink I^thologie ( 1887--89 ) ; 
KmatUe Behwndiung dSr Diphtherie ilSQ4) , 

KLWBSy GtiOBo 11857“ ). A German 

botanist. He • Was born at Neidenburg, East 
Prussia, and studied at the universities of 
KOnigsberg, Strassburg, Wtirzburg, and Ttibin* 
gen; wus asbistanr fn the Botanical Institute at 
Strassburg and at Ttibingen; and became pro- 
lesaor of botany at Basel in 1887, at Halle in 
1898, and at Heidelberg in 1908. Klebs wrote 
Bie Bedingungen der Fortpflanzung hei Algen 
und Piliten (1896) BMd ‘Willkdrliche Entwuske- 
lunga&nderttngen bei Pflanzen (1903)'. 

KLEEKEBOX^ klen^k (Dutch, little goat). 
Dutch name for a duiker (q.v.). 

XLEIX, kiln, Bebnhabd (1793<-1832). A 
German composer, born at Cologne. He gained 
s<Hue musical education from his father, who was 
a double-bass player, and in 1812 went to Paris, 
where he studied under Cherubini and did con- 
siderable research work at the conservatory 
library. Upon returning to Cologne he was 
made musical director at the catb^ral and in 
1819 was sent to Berlin as government inspector 
of the music schools there. In that city he be- 
came connected with the school for organists, 
was made director of music at the university 
and teacher of singing at the Hochschule. In 
1823 he went to Rome, but after a few years 
returned to Berlin, where he died. He wrote two 
operas, Dido (1823) and Ariadne (1825), but 
was better known for his oratorios, Job (1820), 
David (1830), and Jephiha (1828), and for his 
masses, psalms, and hymns. 

KLEIN, Bbuno Osoab (1868-1911). A Ger- 
man-American comTOser, born in Osnabriick, 
Germany. His earliest instruction he received 
from his father, who was the organist of the 
cathedral. After having completed the course at 
the Gymnasium of his native town Klein was 
sent to the KOnigliche Musikschule in Munich, 
where he studied under Rheinberger, Carl Baer- 
mann, and Willlner. In 1878, after his gradu- 
ation from the conservatory, Klein came to the 
United States. He married Miss Emily Schaefer, 
a talented young pianist, and together they 
made a tour of the principal cities. In 1884 he 
settled permanently in New York, where he was 
appointed organist at St. Francis Xavier’s and 
became head of the piano department at the 
convent of the Sacred Heart. He was also 
elected professor of counterpoint and composi- 
tion at the National Conservatory in 1888. He 
died in New York. Among his principal com- 
positions are the opera Kenilworth (Hamburg, 
1896:); lor orchestra, Sobnee de ballet, op. 19; 
LiebeaUed und Hochmiakldnge, op. 29; Concert- 
overture, op. 31; American Daucea (two series) ; 
Theme and Variations; two piano concertos; 
vodbl works with orchestra: Columbus Cantata; 
Wallfahrt ntkoh Kevlrnr, op. 17; Ingehorg^a 
Klage, op, 27; five masses; excellent oham^r 
music; piano pieces; songs. 

KLEIN, CEAttXiBS <1867-1915). An Amen- 
can playwrii^t, bom in London, England. He 
was educated at North London College and early 
camels New York €itv, where for a time he was 
play oensor lor ChariM Erokman. His plays 


include: A Mile a Minute (1890); By Prowy 
(1892); The DiatriVt Attorney (1895); Two 
Little Vagrants (1896) ; Heartsease (1897) ; The 
Charlatan (1898) ; A Royal Rogue (1900) ; The 
Auctioneer ( 1901 ) ; The Hon John Origaby 
(1902) ; Mr. Pickwick (1903) ; The Music Mas- 
ter (1904); The Lion and the Mouse (1905); 
The Daughters of Men (1906); The Step-Sister 
(1907) ; The Third Degree (1908) ; The Newt of 
Kin (1909); The Gamblers (1910); Maggie 
Pepper (1911); The Outsiders (1911); The 
Ne*er Do Well (1912); The Moneymakers 
(1914). In The Auctioneer and The Music Mas- 
ter David Warfield had great success, and The 
Lion and the Mouse was of unusual power. 

KLEIN, Felix (1849- ). One of the 

most eminent German mathematicians of his 
time. He was born April 25, 1849, at Dtissel- 
dorf, studied at Bonn, and when only 17 was 
made assistant to Pliicker in the Physical Insti- 
tute. The following year (1868) he took his 
doctor’s degree and then went to Berlin and 
later to GOttingen, where he assisted in editing 
Plllcker’s works. He entered the Gottingen fac- 
ulty in 1871, became professor of mathematics 
at Erlangen in 1872, and subsequently held pro- 
fessorships at* the Munich Technical Institute 
(1876-80) and at the universities of Leipzig 
(1880-86) and Gottingen (1886-1912). He was 
sent by the Prussian government to represent 
the university interests at the World’s Fair, 
Chicago, in 1893, and his colloquium held at 
that time was attended by some of the leading 
American mathematicians. No one else in Ger- 
many has exercised so great an influence on 
American mathematics, Klein’s pupils being 
found in most of the leading institutions of this 
country. Professor Klein was made president 
of the International Commission on the Teaching 
of Mathematics in 1908, the commission having 
been appointed by the fourth International Con- 
gress of Mathematicians, held at Rome in that 
year. His contributions to mathematics have 
been too extensive to admit of more than a 
brief list. The following are a few of his im- 
portant works: Veber Riemanns Theorie der 
algebraxschen Funkttonen und threr Integrate 
(1882) ; Vorlesungen liher das Ikosaeder und die 
Auflosung der Gletchungen vom 5ten Grade 
(1884; Eng. trans. hy G. G. Morrice, Lectures 
on the Jsocahedron; and the Solution of Equa- 
tions of the Fifth Degree, 2d rev. ed., New York, 
1914) ; Ueber die hypergeometriaohe Funktion 
(1894); Ueber lineare D\rffi(nUaUilnvhunnvn 
der 2. Ordnung (1894); Ihvorif* dvs Krusels 
(2 vols., 1897-98), with Sommerfeld; Vorlesun- 
gen ilber die Theorie der elliptischen Modulfunk- 
tionen (1890-1912) ; Mathematical Theory of 
the Top (Princeton address, New York, 1897); 
Vortr&ge ilber ausgewdhlte Fragen der Elemen- 
targeometrie (1895; Eng. trans. by W. W. 
Beman and D. E. Smith, Famous Problems of 
Elementary Geometry, Boston, 1897 ) ; Evanston 
Colloquium (1893) before the Congress of 
Mathematics, reported and published by Ziwet 
(New York, 1894) ; Elementa/rmathematik voni 
hdheren Standpunkte aus (Leipzig, 1908). Klein 
also edited the works of Mfibius (1885-87). In 
1875 he became one of the editors of the Maths- 
matische Annalen, and in 1898 one of the editors 
of the Encyelcpddie der mathematisehen Wissen- 
schaften (chief editor of vol. iv, “Mechanik”). 
Inr 1897 he began, jointly with Fricke, the pub- 
lication of Vorlesungen ilber die Theorie der 
wutomorphen Fmhtienen, 
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. SXliIll, Jakob Theodob (1686^1750). A 
dbitQftn zoologist, born at K5nigHbcrg. He stud- 
ied law at the University of KTuiig-berg anil 
then traveled m Germany, Engliind, lUdlaiid, 
and the Tirol. Elected municipal secretary of 
Danzig, which city he represented for a time at 
the Polish court, he established at Danzig a 
natural-history cabinet and a bci.M.i«jri I'liidi'* 
and was a founder there of the Nsii .sn.i- 
ciety. His natural-history cabinet, together 
with many valuable drawings, was transferred 
irom Danzig to Bayreuth in 1740. He devised a 
formal system of classification, based on the 
number, form, and maimer of disposal of the 
limbs. His Summa Duhiorum circa Classes 
Quadrupedum et Amphihiorum %n Carolt Linnet 
Systemate Naturw (1743) was a violent attack 
on the Swedish naturalist. 

KLEIN, Julius Leopold (1804-70). An 
Austrian dramatist and literary historian, born 
at Miskolez, Hungary He was educated at 
Vienna and Berlin, where lie studied medicine 
He did not practice, however, but devoted him- 
self instead to the production of plays, sucli as 
the historical tragedies, Maria von Media 
(1841), Luines (1842), Zenohxa (1847), Moreto 
(1859), Mana (18G0), i^trafford (1862), l oi- 
taire (1802), and Beliodora (1867), and the 
comedies Die Uerzoyin (1848) and Etn 8 chut z- 
Ung (1850) He died before the completion of 
his greatest work, Oeschichte des Dramas (13 
vola,, 1805-76), the most exhaustive that had 
yet appeared upon the evolution of the drama 
from Greece and Rome to Spain, Italy, and 
England. His dramatic works appeared in seven 
volumes (1871-72). 

KLEINERT, kli'iiert, Paul (1837- ) 

A German ’ ' i He was born at Vielguth 

in Silesia. . " to 1857 he studied at 

the universities of Breslau and Halle. In 1861 
he became deacon and teacher of religion at 
the -.chool at Oppeln. In 1864 he 

went ■ ! *M ■ ' ■ where he was for some time 

teacher at a grammar school and lecturer at the 
university. He was appointed in 1868 extraor- 
dinary professor of the Old Testament and of 
practical theology at the University of Berlin 
In 1885-86 he was rector of the University of 
Berlin. Kleinert published. Ohadjah-Zephanjah 
ivissenschafthch und fdr den Qehrauch der 
Kirche dargestollt (2d ed , 1803), TJcbrt das 
Bu(di Kohcleth (Berlin, 1864); Aiigustm tmd 
Goethes Faust (1866) ; Das Deuta onomium uml 
die Deuteronomiler (1872), Untersuoh ungen zw 
alttestamenthchen Rechts- und Litteraturge- 
schichte (1872). Abnss der Einleitung zum 
alien Testamer^t in Tabellenform (1$7?^), A6- 
handlungen zur chustHchen Kultus- und Kul- 
turgeschichte (1889) ; Der preussische Agenden- 
cntimirf (1894) , Die Propheten Israels in so- 
zialer Beziehung ( 1905 ) , Homiletik ( 1907 ) ; 
Musik und Religion (1908). In 1892 he was 
appointed counselor in chief of the consistory 
for Prussia. 

KLEINMICHEL, klin'miK'el, RjCHi^D 
- (1846-1901). A German composer and pianist, 
born in Posen. He received his first instruction 
from his father, who was a bandmaster and 
later conductor at the Hamburg Opera. From 
1863 to 1866 he was a pupil of the Leipzig 
Conservatory After graduation he settled in 
Hamburg as a teacher and concert pianist and 
removed in 1876 to Leipzig, where in 1882 he 
was appointed conductor of the opera. The last 
years of his life he spent in Berlin. His piano 
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scores of Wagner’s Tetralogy, Meistersinger, and 
Parsifal are models of their kind. His origi- 
nal works include two operas, Mamofi (1883) 
and Der Pfeifer von Dusenhaoh (1891); two 
symphonies, piano pieces, among them some 
studies of exceptional merit 

KLEIST, kllst, Ewald Christian von (1715- 
59). A German poet, born at Zeblin, near 
KOslin, in Pomerania and educated at KOnigs- 
berg. He entered the Danish array in 1736, but 
four years afterward was appointed a lieuten- 
ant m the Prussian service Soon after he 
became acquainted with Gleim, who encouraged 
him in his poetic attempts, and in 1749 with 
Ramler, who did much to cultivate his s^le. 
In the first Silesian war he advanced rapidly, 
he became major in 1757 and two years later 
was fatally wounded at Kunersdorf. While sta- 
tioned at Leipzig, Kleist made the acquaintance 
of Lessing, and a very close friendship sprang 
up between the two men The character of 
Von Tellheim in Lessing’s Miwna von Barnhelm 
is supposed to have been modeled on that of 
Kleist, whose death deeply affected Lessing. 
His style is simple and correct, and his treat- 
ment of nature beautiful and fresh. His best 
work was Der FrMing (1749), a descriptive 
poem after the manner of Pope and Thomson. 
He published two editions of his Oedichte (1756— 
58), and Ramler edited his complete works 
(1760) The best edition is by Sauer (1880- 
82). Consult* Chuquet, De Ewaldi KleisiM 
Vita et Bcriptis (Pans, 1887) , PrOhle, Frie- 
diich der grosse und die deutsche Litteratur 
(1872) , T, Baechtold, Kleine Schriften (1899). 

KLEIST, Heinrich von (1777-1811). A 
talented German dramatist, born in Frankfort- 
on-the*Oder, Oct 18, 1777, the son of a Prussian 
officer Left an orphan at 11, he entered the 
army at 16; left it in 1799; studied history, 
literature, and philosophy; obtained a civil post 
which he lost after the battle of Jena (1806) ; 
and during the next five years, in an environ- 
ment of literary indifference and national dis- 
grace, produced several dramas of great merit 
and greater promise The full realization of 
his pow'crs he denied himself and Germany by 
killing Henriettc Vogel, the wife of a Berlin 
merchant, and himself by a mutual agreement. 
The tragedy took place at Wannsee, near Pots- 
dam, Nov, *21, 1811. Kleist’s dramas still hold 
the Vtage. Der zerbrochene Krug (1811), por- 
traying German village life, is regarded by many 
as the best one-act comedy in German. Note- 
worthy also are his tragedies, Die Fai^ie 
Schroffenstein ( 1803 ) , Amphitryon ( lo07 ) , 
Penthesilea (1808), and the posthumously 
printed Prinz von Hamburg (1821), the roman- 
tic drama Kathchen von Heilbronn (1810), and 
the patriotic Hermannsschlacht (1821). Kleist 
wrote also a volume of Erzahlungen (1810—11), 
among them the masterly story Michael Kohh 
liaas (1810) ; a few poems; and parts of another 
tragedy, Robert Guiscard. Kleist’s fame ripened 
slowly. During his lifetime only Der zerbro- 
chene Krug and Kathchen von Heilbronn were 
put on the stage. He emulated Shakespeare and 
the Greeks. His Works were first collected in- 
completely (3 vols., Berlin, 1826). There are 
several modern editions, the best of which is 
the critical edition by Schmidt, Minde-Pouet» 
and Steig (5 vols., 1904). His letters have been 
edited by Billow (Berlin, 1848), Kolierstein (ib., 
1860), and Biedermaijn (Breslau, 1888) Con- 
sult; Wilbrandt, Heinrich von Kleist (Nfird- 
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!«63) ; S^s^ioh Klewt in 

Mr ^dKirt'iz (1882) ; Lloyd and Newton, Ptuk- 
effVfi lirprrBmtaii^ Men (London, 1876) ; E. 
Bchmidi, CharakterieHken (1886); T. Minor, 
’'l^dien zu H. von Kleist,'* in Euphorton 
(1894) ; K. H. Becker, Kleiat and Hehhel 
(1904); Roettcker, H. v4n Kleiet (1907); Her- 
«og, Heint^h von Kleiat (1911); Julius Hart, 
Dne Kleiat-Bueh (1912); Brahm, Heinrich von 
Kteief (new ed-, Berlin, 1913) 
mjtTBT VOK KOLLENBORF, fdn nOnen- 
dorf, FRUCOBtcH Heinricu Ferdinand Emil, 
i 1762-1823). A Prussian general. He 
Waii iWrn in Berlin, acted as court page, and in 
entered the army. He served as captain 
in * the war with the French revolutionai^ gov- 
eiteent and in 1803 had risen high in the 
King^s favor and was promoted adjutant gen- 
eral. He served under York in the war with 
Russia (1812). A year afterward he served 
against Prance with the rank of lieutenant gen- 
eral, and he distinguished himself at Halle and 
Bautzen and was Prussian Plenipotentiary in 
the negotiation of the truce of Poischwitz. His 
title was a reward for great bravery at Nollen- 
dofi. He fought at Dresden and Leipzig and in 
1814 appointed general of infantry. After 
the iv^ar he Was commander in Saxony and on 
hfs retirement in 1821 was promoted to the 
riahk of field marshal. 

RLEHIC^ kl6m, Friedrich Gustav (1802- 
67). A German culture historian, born at 
C^ehinitZ. He studied at Leipzig and later 
weht to Dresden, where he was appointed as- 
sistant and finally (1852) chief librarian at the 
Royal Library. Among his publications are a 
i^eschichtc von Bayern (1820) ; Atiila nach der 
f^eschichte^ Saye und Legende (1827); a Hand- 
'buck der germaniachen Altertumakunde (1835) ; 
AUgememe Kulturgeachtchte der Mcnachheit 
(10 vole., 1842-53) ; AUgemeine Kulturwiaaen- 
achdft (1854-56); Vor fUnfzig Jahren (1865). 

RLEKH, Heinrich (1819-86). A German 
publisher, bom at Zfillmen, near Willsdruff, 
Saxony, and a tailor by trade. He founded in 
1849 with G A Milller the Europaische Moden- 
teitung in Dresden and in 1860 the publishing 
firm of H. Klemms Verlag. He was the author 
of UluatrirtCa Handhuch der hoheren Beklei- 
dungakunst (53d ed., 1899) and was known 
particularly through his large collection of 
mcunabula, which was bought by the ^axon 
government. 

RLEN0EL, kleng'd, August Alexander 
A German composer, born at 
iyresden. He studied with Mllchmeyer and Cle- 
ipenti, traveling with the latter in Germany and 
^ssia. He lived in St. Petersburg (1805-11) 
niid after a two years’ stay in Paris, went 
tk3^ Italy and England. In 1816 he returned to 
Dresden, wlitre he was made organist of the 
Roman Cathcdic church. Klengel was an accom- 
lishcd pianist and or^nist, but was better 
nown as a composer His strict contrapuntal 
Style gained lor liim the nickname Kanon-Klen- 
M. Lea amkt-coureurs (canons) and a Series 
of 48 fu^e« and 48 canons were his best works, 
but he afe'o wrote some excellent salon music. 

XLStrGEL, JiLius (1859- ). A cele- 

brated German violoncellist, born at Leipzig. 
He studied the cello with Emil Hegar and com- 
DMition wdth Jadil^aohn. In 1874 he joined the 
Gewandhaus Orcn^l^a> . of which he j^mlbse- 
quently became firi^ ceUlit. While retaining 
uits post, he made extensive concert tours of 


Germany, Holland, England, and RtiSsfa. ^ In 
1881 he was appointed professor at the Leipzig 
Conservatory. As a virtuoso, he la unsurpassed, 
possessing all the qualities of an artist of the 
first rank. On the merely technical side he has, 
perhaps, never been equaled for the rapid nnd 
clear execution of passages that would seesn 
possible only on the violin. As a member of 
the Gewandhaus Quartet, he soon established 
his reputation as one of the world’s greatest en- 
semble players. His compositions, many of 
which aie works of sterling merit, include four 
concertos for his instrument; two string quar- 
tets; a sonata for violoncello; a piano triO; 
concert pieces for one, two, and four celli. 

KLBNZE, klen'tse, Leo von (1784-1864). A 
German architect, bom in the Principality of 
Hildesheim. He was a pupil of the Academy of 
Architecture in Berlin and later of Durand and 
Percier in Paris, where he specialized in deco- 
rative painting. Afterward he spent some time 
traveling in England and Italy. On his return 
to Germany he was appointed architect to Je- 
rome Bonaparte, King of Westphalia, and from 
1815 to 1839 held a similar position at Munich. 
His buildings in Munich show that he worked 
in many styles, one of which, the Florentine, he 
introduced into Germany, but his chief distinc- 
tion was won in the field of Neo-Greek design. 
His works include the Pinakothek (1826), Qlyp- 
tothek (1830), Odeon and Propylsea at Munich, 
and the Temple of Walhalla (which recalls the 
Parthenon), near Regensburg (Ratisbon) on 
the Danube. In 1839 he went to St. Petersburg, 
where he built the Art Museum, known as the 
Hermitage, for the Emperor of Russia. Klenze 
was also successful in the field of landscape 
painting, both with oil and water colors. He 
was the author of various works on architecture, 
all of which reveal his admiration for Hellenic 
art. Among them are: Verauch exner Wieder- 
herstelking dea toamniachen Tempels nach seiner 
htaiortachen und techmschen Analogic (1822), 
Der Tempel dea olympiachen Jupiter zu Agngent 
(1827) ; Aphoristische Bemerkungen, gesammelt 
auf einer Rcise nach Oriechenland (1838) ; Die 
Walhalla in artistischer und techniacher Bezie- 
hung (1843). 

KLEPHTS, klefts (NGk. klephm, 

variant of NGk., Gk. fcXe^Trrijs, kleptea^ thief, from 
KXiwTciy, kleptein, to steal). The Greeks who 
fortified themselves in the mountain strongholds 
of Macedonia and northern Greece after the con- 
quest of Greece by the Turks in the fifteenth 
century and gradually, with accessions of Al- 
baniansy developed into communities of brig- 
ands, In the Greek War of Independence the 
klephts were important allies of the patriots. 
Their existence as a class came to an end with 
the suppression of Greek brigandage. 

KLEP'TOMA^IA (from Gk. K\4irreiv, klep- 
feint to steal mania, madness). An 

impulsive appropriation of the property of 
others," due to mental impairment. Medically 
the term denotes a disorder of volition termed 
an imiiulsion and constituting a symptom of 
insjiTiitj In the old nomenclature the term was 
restricted to a variety of partial degenerative 
insanity of the impulsive type, which included 
in the same category dipsomania and pvro- 
mania. Properly kleptomania is charactenzed 
by impulsive a^s done without a clear rea- 
soning process, under stress of an imperative 
idea. Kleptomaniacs appropriate, generally, 
bright or attractive and useless articleB, stowing 
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Ukuam away often without ooucealment) never 
putting them to any use or obtaining any gain 
from them. ^ Frequently the articleg are s^len 
openly, in the presence of others. the 

kleptomaniac is held accountable for hi- 
irresistible impulse alone not constituting a legal 
defense. Consult: Spitzlca, Manual of Insanity 
(New York, 1887) ; Kirchhoff, Handbook of In- 
atmity (ib., 1895) , Defendorf, CUmcal Psychi- 
atry (ib., 1906) ; White, Outlines of Psyehiatry 
(ib., 1914). See Insanity. 

XLESEL, M. See Kiilksl, M. 

KliETTENBEBG, kl6t'tcn-b6rK, Susanne 
Katharine von (1723-74). A German Pietist, 
born in Frankfort. She was a close friend of 
Goethc^s mother and exercised considerable in- 
fluence upon the youthful poet, who became in- 
terested in the alchemistic studies to which her 
mystic tendencies had led her. Her life and 
character are reflected in “Bekenntnisse einer 
BChdnen Seele,” in Goethe’s Wilhelm Meisters 
Lehrjahre. She entered into relations with the 
Herrnhuters and through Goethe became ac- 
quainted with Lavater. Several of her spiritual 
songs and religious essays are preserved in Sap- 
penberg, Reltquien des Fraulems Sumnne 
Kathenna von Klettenherg (Hamburg, 1849). 
Consult Dechent, Ooethes schone Seele (Gotha, 
1896). 

KLEVE. See Cleves. 

KLIEEOTH, kle'f6t, Theodor Friedrich Det- 
LEV (1810-95). A German Lutheran .ni 

born at Korchow in Mecklenburg. Alter study- 
ing theology in Berlin and Rostock, he became 
preacher in Ludwigslust in 1840 and from 1850 
until his death was associated with the superior 
ecclesiastical council in Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
and was its president (1886-95). He was in- 
strumental in forcing Michael Baumgarten 
(q.v ) to leave his chair at Rostock. He wrote: 
Wmleitung in die Dogmengeschichte ( 1839 ) ; 
Theorie des Kultus der evangelischen Kirche 
( 1844 ) ; Liturgische A bhandlungen ( 2d ed., 
1858-69); Christliche Eschatologie (1886), a 
posthumous work, edited by Witte; Lehre von 
ien letzten Dingen (1895) ; and numerous com- 
oientaries on the Old Testament prophets. 

KLIK'ITAT. A Shahaptian tribe, formerly 
residing about the river of the same name, a 
northern affluent of the Columbia, in southern 
Washington, Their common name is of Chi- 
aookan origin and signifies ‘beyond/ i.e., east of 
the Cascade Mountains. They call themselves 
by a name signifying ‘prairie people.’ Although 
few in number, they were enterprising and ag- 
^essive and were the traders between the tribes 
Bast of the Cascades and those on the west, 
About 70 years ago they crossed the Columbia 
md. overran the Willamette region as far south 
the Umpqua, but afterward withdrew to 
l^eir proper country. They joined in the Yakima 
Treaty of 1865 and are now chiefly on the 
[Yakima reservation in Wasliington; their num- 
ber 18 given as 405, Consult Lewis, Tribes of 
the Columbia Valley and the Coast of Wash^ 
Ington and Oregon (Lancaster, Pa., 1906). 

KIiINCXOWBTBOm, kllpk'6-8tr5m, Axel 
A xaxANinai Camhxe Rudolf Emanuel, Baron 
( 1867^ ) . A Swedish explorer and author, 

born in Darmstadt, the son of a member of the 
Swedish Lower House. He was educated at 
itodcholm, Ultuna, and Wtir/burg He was 
lofllogtoi to the Nordenskjbld expedition Of 
l8tSM> to SpitBb(>rgen. explored Surinam in 1691-» 
Ifty traght at the University of Btoek- 


holm in 1895-1903, to6k pai*t ih iihe Swedirii 
eouth^polar Expedition of 1903-04, traveled in 
Iceland in 1909-10, was a member of the Stack- 
house expedition of 1911, and exfijored Green- 
land in 1913 Besides important technical 
works, notably Zur Anatomie der Ldentaten, he 
wrote: Tre mAnaders dag (1891); sevetat vol- 
umes of verse, including Bagner ocH aAiip0r 
(1893) and Fornsdnger (1895); a draihutic 
poem, Frddis (1898), the text of an bperg, 
Valdemarsskatten, for which Hallen composed 
music; a play, Olof Trdtalja (1908) , Bland 
vulkaner och fdgelberg (1911). In 1907 he re- 
ceived a prize for literature from the Swedish 
Academy 

KLINDWOBTH, klint^drt, Karl (1830- 
1916). A Gorman pianist and teacher, born at 
Hanover. His father was a proficient amateur 
musician; but, aside from his home advantages, 
the boy was largely self-taught, although he 
studied tlie violin under a careful master. At 
the age of 17 he became the conductor of a 
traveling opera troupe. In 1849 he taught the 
violin in his native city of Hanover, but soon 
gave it up and devoted himself to the piano- 
forte He studied for two years with Liszt. 
From 1854 to 1868 he met with great success 
in England as a pianoforte teacher and concert 
pianist, after which he accepted Rubinstein's 
invitation to become the professor of pianoforte 
at the Imperial Conservatory at Mpscow. It 
V . 1 - di.r III' I'" - period that he completed his 
ri'li • pinrioicuH‘ scores of Wagner’s Ring des 
IV ihel ungen and brought out a complete re- 
vised edition of the compositions of Chopin In 
1882 he took up his residence in Berlin and 
up to 1892 was conductor of the WainicrviTcin 
and, together with Joachim and Wullnor, led 
the Philharmonic concerts He established a 
conservatory of music in the German capital, 
which experienced coiisiderable success. In 1893 
he moved to Potsdam. Subsequently he spent 
his time between that city and Berlin, devot- 
ing himself entirely to private teaching and edi- 
torial work As a teacher, he had remarkable 
success, pupils going to him from all parts of 
the world His compositions, besides those al- 
ready mentioned, include pieces for the piano- 
forte, arrangements of Schubert’s C Major Sym- 
phony, and Tschaikowsky’s symphonic poem 
Francesca da Rimini. 

KLINGEB, kllng'gr, Friedrich Maximilian 
VON (1752-1831) A German writer, bom of 
poor parents at Frankfort-on-the-Main. He was 
educated at Giessen and in 1775 appeared as 
the author of the tragedy Die ZwillingCf which 
won the Schroeder prize. He was a contem- 
porary of J. M. R. Lenz, “Maler” (Friedrich). 
MUller, and C. F. D. Schubart, and one of the 
most conspicuous figures in the **Sturm und 
Drang” period of German literature — which 
period, furthermore, obtained its name from his 
drama of that title, published in 1776. In 1780 
he went to St. Petersburg, where’ he entered the 
Russian army. Pievious military experience, 
a lieutenant in Wolt^’s \olunteer corp- during 
the War of the Bavai^an Succession, proved 
valuable; by 1798 he wb/S a major gCnctal and 
by 1811 lieutenant general. He nuirricd a nat- 
ural daughter of Empress Catharin^. His 
works of prose fiction assert an rthical purpose, 
but offend by want of taste llio same may he 
said of his dramas. Hie pro^c f*nust — or. in 
fun, Faijlsth L^hen, fhaten und B&llenfahrt 
(1791) — in #!iich the hcTo is represented as the 
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imrentor of printing, has some historical value. 
Bis later volumes, such as Ber Weltmann und 
4er J!>«o^^er (1798) and Betrachtungen und 
CManken Uber veraohtedene Qegenstande der 
Welt und der Litteratm (3 vols,, 1802-^5 — a 
selection of which appear^ in Reclam’s Uni- 
eerealbihliothek) f though at times bitter and 
disappointed in tone, are more rational and 
stimulating. The Sturm und Drang may be 
found in reprint as No. 248 of the Reolamache 
Univerealbiblioihek, The last edition of the col- 
lected works was published at Stuttgart in 
1841. A sdection (8 vols ) was published also 
at Stuttgart in ISTMO. Consult further: Erd- 
mann, Klingers dramatische Dichtungen ( 1877 ) ; 
Schmidt, Lene und Khnger (Berlin, 1878); the 
study by Rieger (2 vols., Darmstadt, 1880-96) ; 
Prosch, Khngers philosophische Romane (Vi- 
enna, 1883) ; vol. i of Bturmer und Dr anger 
(Stuttgart, 1883) in Kiirschner’s Deutsche Na- 
tionallitteratur ; Philipp, Beitrage zur Kennima 
von Klingers Sprache und Stil (1909). 

KLINGEB, Max (1857- ). A German 

painter, ptcher, and sculptor, one of the most 
eminent artists of his time. He was born in 
Leipzig, Feb. 13, 1857, studied under Gussow in 
Karlsruhe and later at Berlin, and made his 
d4but in 1878 with a painting and drawings 
Hien severely criticized, but afterward bought 
for the National Gallery. Meanwhile he learned 
etching and aqiiatint by himself, tlien studied 
in Brussels and in Munich, in Paris (1883 et 
seq. ), and from 1888 to 1892 in Rome, whence 
he returned to Leipzig. His activity falls into 
three periods, which, however, sometimes over- 
lap. In the earliest (1879-86) his most impor- 
tant works were cycles of etchings, which, apart 
from the classical subjects from Ovid and from 
Apuleius’ Cupid and Psyche, and a few clever 
modern scenes, such as the “History of a Glove'* 
and the “Intermezzi,” were mystical and alle- 
gorical. Among these are the famous “A Life” 
(1882h “Eve and the Future” (1880); above 
all, “Death” (1889), which is reminiscent at 
times of Diirer, but strikes many original notes ; 
and the wonderful series “Brahms-Phantasie” 
(1894). In ail these series the richness of his 
imagination is equaled only by a marvelous 
dexterity in combining graphic techniques. The 
middle period, from about 1883, was devoted 
chiefly to painting, in which he displayed no 
less originality of treatment. About 1883, for 
a villa at Steglitz, near Berlin, he began a series 
of about 50 decorative paintings, six of which 
are now in the National Gallery, Berlin, six in 
the Hamburg Kunsthalle. These were followed 
by a series of monumental paintings with poly- 
chrome or sculptured frames to continue or 
heighten the effect of the canvas. The principal 
of these are the “Judgment of Paris” (1886), 
Vienna Gallery ; “L’Heure bleue” ( 1889 ) ; then, 
in fifteenth-century style, a “Crucifixion” 
(1890), Hanover Museum, and a “PietA” (1893), 
Dresd^ Gallery ; and “Christ on Olympus” 
(1897), Vienna, all of heroic size and showing 
marked jpsychological insight, but somewhat 
lacking m pictorial qualities. During later 
years Kliiiger was engaged upon mural paint- 
ings for tfo Leipzig Museum and University. 
From 1894 his chief activity was in poly- 
chromatic sculpture, in which his genius found 
its highest expression. Among his earlier sub- 
jects are “Salome” (1894) and “Casaandra” 
(1896), followed by studies of the nude,^'Bath- 
uig” (1898) and “AzapiMtrite” (1899), and by 


the statue of Beethoven (1902). In this status 
the marble figure, nude to the knee (which is 
covered with an onyx mantle), leans forward in 
an elaborately decorated bronze chair. The 
chair, its upper arms decorated with white 
marble angel heads, is set on great masses of 
cloud, with a black marble eagle at the front. 
All these statues are in the Leipzig Museum, 
except “Amphitrite,” which is in the National 
Gallery, Berlin. The chief of Klinger’s more 
recent plastic achievements are a colossal marble 
group, “The Drama” (1904), Albertinum, Dres- 
den; a “Crouching Diana,” Jacobsen Museum, 
Copenhagen; a tragic bust of Nietzsche, at Wei- 
mar; a colossal bronze “Athlete”; a table serv- 
ice for the Leipzig City Hall ; the Brahms 
monument for Hamburg; and designs for the 
IVagner monument in Leipzig and for a Brahms 
monument in Vienna. Klinger stands unrivaled 
among modern artists in the universality of his 
gifts and achievements, in which he may be 
compared to the great Florentines of the Renais- 
sance. His originality is no less striking, and, 
though a modern among moderns, his work has 
met with general approval. He wrote Malerei 
und Zetchnung (3d ed., 1899). Gold medals 
were awarded him at Vienna and Dresden, and 
he became honorary member of the Munich 
Academy, member of the academies of Berlin, 
Dresden, and Stockholm, a commander of the 
Albrecht Order of Saxony, Knight of the Maxi- 
milian Order of Bavaria, etc. 

Bibliography. The literature on Klinger is 
an extensive one. Good biographies have been 
written by Vogel (Leipzig, 1897), Stern (Ber- 
lin, 1898), Hhndcke (Strassburg, 1899), and 
Brieger-Wasservogel (Leipzig, 1902) Consult 
also; Treu, Khnger ala Bildhauer (ib., 1900) ; 
Brille, Khngers Beethoven (Munich, 1903) ; 
Heyne, Khnger %m Rahmen der modernen Welt- 
anschauung und Kunst (Leipzig, 1907) ; Vogel, 
in Kunat fur Alle (Munich, 1908-09) , Rean, in 
Gazette des Beaux- Arts (Paris, 1908) For re- 
productions of his works, see Meissener, Khnger- 
xverk (Munich, 1901); his drawings were pub- 
lished under the title Zetchnungen von Max 
Klinger, with an introduction by Max Singer 
(Leipzig, 1912). 

KLINGS. The so-called “Klings,” or “Kalin- 
gas,” of the seaports of Malacca, Farther India, 
and certain parts of the East Indies, are said to 
be descendants of Hinduized Dravidians, espe- 
cially of the Telinga. They are also known as 
Telings, Talaings, and Telingas. 

KLIP'DAS, kllp'das', or KLIPDACHS, 
-dhKs' (Dutch, cliff badger). The South Afri- 
can coney, or rock badger See Hyeax. 

KLIP'SPBINGER (Dutch, cliff springer). 
A small, agile, cliff-haunting South African 
antelope {Oreotragus saltator). It stands 
about 22 inches high and is olive-hued above and 
whitish on the abdomen and inside of the legs 
and tail. Its hairs are peculiarly stiff and 
brittle. Its ears are very large, roundish, and 
furry; and between them, on the head of the 
male, rise two short spike horns, curving gently 
forward. They haunt rocky hills, go about in 
pairs, and leap from ledge to ledge with amaz- 
ing agility. It is the only African antelope 
which has attempted to take the place of the 
sheep, goats, and chamois of the northern hemi- 
sphere, and has become somewhat specialized in 
consequence. The tenderness of their flesh has 
led to their disappearance from most of Gape 
Colony. This antelope is known in Swastiam 
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as ikoka and elsewhere by various tribal names. 
Closely related races, such as 0. oreo tragus 
aureus and 0. o. sohilUnqsi, occur to the north- 
ward in equatorial Africa. See Plate of 
Gazelles. 

KL5BEW, kle'den, Karl Friedrich von 
(1786-1856). A German educator, historian, 
and geographer. He was born at Berlin and got 
his education with difficulty while he was work- 
ing with a gohUitiith learning eiii;r»iMnLr. and 
giving lessons. In 1817 he was madt* dinM t of 
the normal school at Potsdam and seven years 
afterward of a commercial school in Berlin. 
His most important work was geographical; be- 
sides his maps of Europe, mention should be 
made of Grundhnien zu etner neuen Theorie der 
Erdgestaltung (1824) and Landeskunde von 
Palastxna (1816) His historical works include: 
Ueher die Entstehungy das alter und die frti- 
heste Oeschichte der Stadte Berlin und KoUn 
(1839) , Lehens- und Rcgxerungsgeschichtc Fried- 
rich Wilhelms III. (1840); Die Quitzows und 
ihre Zeit (3d ed., 1889). Consult his Jugen- 
derirwierungen Karl Friedrichs von Kloden 
(Leipzig, 1874). 

KLOH^DIKE. A region in the Canadian 
Territory of Yukon, lying chiefly to the east 
of the Yukon River, where it receives the Klon- 
dike Creek, near the middle of the Alaskan 
boundary line. The mining district includes the 
basins of the Klondike, Indian, and McQuestion 
rivers, about 800 square miles in area. It was 
on Bonanza Creek, a tributary of the Klondike, 
that a prospecting minor, G. W. Cor mack, dis- 
covered rich gold deposits, Aug. 16, 1896. The 
following year saw an almost unprecedented 
rush of gold miners, and the Klondike was con- 
verted from a barren waste to a populous and 
lively mining district. The exhaustion of the 
bonanza placers has been followed by the in- 
stallation of modern mining plants, which now 
annually produce gold to the value of $5,000,000 
or more. The climate is tyiiically continental — • 
very hot in the short summer and extremely 
cold during the long winter, the mean tempera- 
tures being — 20® F in December, and 60® F in 
July. Facilities for communication with the 
coast were at first very poor, but a railroad line 
was built from Skagway to White Horse, at 
the headwaters of the Yukon, whence travel is 
easy to Dawson, the capital of the Klondike, 
by frequent steamboats from May to September 
and by stage in winter Consult: L A. Coolidge, 
Klondike and the Yukon Country: A Descrip- 
tion of our Alaskan Land of Gold from Scientifio 
Sources (Philadelphia, 1897); Lynch, Three 
Years in the Klondike (New York, 1904) ; 
McLain, Alaska and the Klondike (ib., 1905) ; 
W. S. Mason, Frozen Northland: Life with the 
Eskimo in his Own Country (Cincinnati, 1910) ; 
A. W. Greely, Handbook of Alaska (New York, 
1914). See Alaska; Yukon Gold Fields. 

KLONOWICZ, kl6-n5'vlch, Sebastian (1545- 
1602) A Polish satirist, also called by the 
Latin name Acernus. He was born of middle- 
class parents at Sulmierzyce and studied at the 
University of Cracow. He lived at Lublin, 
where he was an official in the Jewish com- 
munity. " His wife was a drunken wanton, who 
brought his fortunes so low that he was forced 
to live his last years on the charity of the 
Jesuits, whom he had previously bitterly as- 
sailed. Besides these attacks in Latin, Equitis 
Paloni in Jesuitas Actio PrimUt wrote a poem 
eisBed Vtotoria Deorum, in which he protests 


against the oppression of the poor by the rich, 
and the famous Roa^olania, a satire on Russia, 
which might be ranked as a great national poem 
were it in the vernacular. His Latin poems 
were filled with Latinized Polish words, and on 
the other hand his Polish poems are often made 
iiniiiielligiblc by the use of Latinisms and Hel- 
lenisms literally translated. The Polish poems 
include Worek Judaszdw (Judas’s Knapsack), 
in which he portrays the venality and avarice 
of the time; and Flis, a sketch of a fortnight’s 
travel, with mytholo^ and digressions rivaling 
Ausonius. Consult Mierzynski, De Vita, Mori- 
hus, Scriptisque Latinis 8 F. Acerni (Berlin, 
1857). Klonowicz’s death in the Jesuit hospi- 
tal of Lublin was made the theme of one of the 
most beautiful poems of Kondratowicz (q.v.). 

KLOOTZ, Jean See Cloots, Jean Baptiste 
DU Val-de-Grace, Baron. 

KLOPP, kl6p, Onno (1822-1903). A Ger- 
man historian, born in Leer, East Friesland. He 
studied at Bonfl, Berlin, and Gottingen (1841- 
45) ; taught in the Osnabrtick Gymnasium 
(1845-58) , and became the confidential friend 
of King George V of Hanover, wiiose exile in 
1866 he shared. His dislike of the Prussians 
was intensified after he turned Roman Catholic 
(1873), and the Catholic spirit pervades his 
Gcschichte Ostfneslands (1854-58); Konig 
Friedrich II von Preussen und die deutache 
Nation (1860, 2d ed , 1867) ; Der Kbnig Fried- 
rich II. von Preussen und seine Politik and 
Tilly im D>>\>h • -If'tvn Kriege (1861); Der 
Fall des Pauses Stuart (14 vols., 1876-83), 
one of his best works, Das Jahr J68J (1882) ; 
Konig Georg V. (1878); Der Dreissigjahrige 
Krieg his zum Tode Gustav Adolfs, 1632 (1891- 
96). Klopp also edited the correspondence of 
Emperor Leopold I with Father Marco d’Aviano 
(1888) 

KLOPSCH, klOpsh, Louis (1852-1910). 
American publisher and humanitarian, born in 
Germany He was proprietor of the New York 
Daily Reporter in 1877-90, of the Pictorial 
Associated Press in 1884-90, and after 1892 of 
the Christian Herald, a connection through 
which he raised more than $3,500,000 for in- 
ternational charities. The money was used in 
relieving sufferers from famine in Russia 
(1892), India (1897-98, 1900), Cuba (1898), 
China (1901, 1907), Finland and Sweden 

(1003), and Japan (1906). 

KLOPSTOCE, kl6p'st5k, Friedrich Gottlieb 
(1724-1803). A German poet of great fame 
and popularity in the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century, now hardly read or readable. 
He was one of the pioneers of the classic age. 
He was born in Quedlinburg, July 2, 1724, and 
died in Hamburg, March 14, 1803. Educated at 
Quedlinburg and the famous school at Schul- 
pforta, Klopstock went in 1746 to Jena to study 
theology, but left in 1746 for Leipzig, where he 
made the acquaintance of Gellert (q.v.). Going 
then as private tutor to Langensalza, in 1748 
he publisned the first three cantos of Der Mes- 
siaa, intended to be a Miltonic epic, but really 
only a series of lyric outbursts, and so won 
the attention of Bodmer (qv.), the translator 
of Milton, who invited him in 1750 to Zurich. 
Thence he went in 1751 to Copenhagen by in- 
vitation of the Danish King, who gave him a 
early pension of 400 thalers. Political changes 
rought him back to Germany in 177 L and he 
remained there, chiefly in Hamburg, where he 
finished the Meesias in 1778, till his death. 





Klopatock vrot<* alsQ odes, man,y of which are 
admirable, uii uitiHeial of, ^^qatry {Die 
GdchrU nrepuhliK, 1744 /? Sq>f4i^ie, laptiquated 
in patiioUani aud obscdate rn^tholo^n. inter- 
^eraed with unaotahle dr^^naa {Hermanns- 
schladht, 1769; Hermann un4 d%e Fnrstent 1784; 
and U^nuiinns Tori, 17^7), aU sentimental and 
uU! '.MuijfTi.L. Tiu'ii^rh ]Sopstock’s contributions 
to (leiiiiaii 1 nought and poetry were not small, 
his ciiiii liineiii of the poetic vocabulary, his 
att^tion to prosodj, and his making poetry the 
yehicle of genuine feeling were of greater service 
to ihe poets ^that immediately followed him. 
He banished rh\rae and tried to introduce Ger- 
manic mythologv into German literature. Klop- 
btock’s Tl'or/.« v\«jre first collected in 12 volumes 
(Leipzig. 179S 1817) One of tlie best editions 
is that edited b\ Muncker (4 vols., 1887)* There 
is ah English translation of the Messias that 
does fair justice to the nebulous earnestness of 
the oi^inal. Consult* Muncker, Friedrich Gott- 
Ueh Klopstockf Oeschichte seinfs Lehens und 
seiner Schriften ^2d ed., Berlin, 1900) , K. 
Heinemann, Klopstocks Leben und Werke 
(1890) ; Bailly, Etude sur la vie et les oeuvres 
de Klopstock (1888); Lyon, XJeber Klopstocks 
Verhdlinis au Goethe (Leipzig, 1882) , Lappen- 
berg, Brief e von und an Klopstoojc (Brunswick, 
1867) ; E, Schmidt, Charaktensteh en^ vol. i 
(1886) ; Jenny, Miltons Einfluss auf die deutsche 
Litteratur (1890); HH.bler, Milton und Klop* 
stock (1893). 

Sl 69S, klOs, Geobg Burbjhard Franz (1787- 
1864). A German historian of Freemasonry. 
He was born in Frankfort, studied medicine in 
Gottingen and Heidelberg, and practiced medi- 
cine in his native city. His works, based on 
his unusually complete Masonic library and 
quite fundamental to the history of the order, 
include : Bibliographie der Freimaurerei ( 1 844 ) ; 
Freimaurerei in ihrer wahren Bedeutung ( 2d ed., 
1866 ) ; Geschichte der Freimaurerei in England, 
Ifiaiid und Schottland (1848); Geschichte der 
Freimaurerei in FrankrCich (1852-53), After 
his death his valuable Masonic library passed 
into the possession of Prihee Friedrich of the 
Netherlands, who opened it in the Hague to all 
Freemasons 

KLOSTEBlfANN, klOs'tSr-m&n, Eriou 
( 187’0- ). A German New Testament 

scholar, born in Kiel, the son of Heinrich Au- 
gust Klostermann. He studied at the universi- 
ties of Neuchatel, Leipzig, KieJ, Berlin, and 
Brlangett, and in 1901 became dOcent at Kiel, 
where he was made titular professor in 1905 and 
whence he went in 1911 to Strassburg as pro- 
fessor of New Testament. His early training 
was in classical philology, and an important 
part of his work was editing (especially in 
T^te Und Vntersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
aitehristUchen Literatur) the text of Origeu 
(F889 et seq.) and Eusebius (1902 et seq.)! 

also published: Jesu Stellung zum alien 
Testament Markus (1907); Matthhua 

( 1909) ; Die neuesttm Angrifen an der Geschicht- 
lithlkeit desu (1912). 

SLOSl^KliCANN, Heinrich August (1837- 
). A German Lutheran theologian, bol'n 
at Pteinhude and educated at Fi^lahgen and 
Berlin. He was repc*tent and docerit of theology 
at Gottingen until 1868. ^^l^(n he accepted the 
chair of Old Testament exegesm at Kiel. Among 
Irts Jwks are* Ttndicicp A.*, 'r t l*‘'6n,, p.js 
Jt^rmaqvUngelUim (1807); ( ut >f>, / :.#r 
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%m Aposieltext neu erortert ( 1883 ) ; fhaty 
ne der bihhechen Weissagung und sur 
teristik des Hebraerbnefes (1889); Dqr Fsni<k^ 
teuch (1893); Geschichte des Folkes Israel 
(1896) ; Der Pentateuch,, ncue Folge (1907). 

E^LOSTEBNEXJBUIIG-, khift't^i-noi'bvirK. A 
town of Lower Austria, on ibe i iulit bank of 
the Danube, 6 miles west-nmt*iW(.ii of Vienna 
(Map: Austria, E 2). It is the seat of the 
oldest Augustin ian monastery in Austria, 
founded in 1108. The palatial abbey buildings, 
erected (1730-50) by Charles VI, contain a 
library of more than 80,000 volumes (900 
incunabula). In the museum is the Austrian 
archducal hat used in the ceremony of swearing 
allegiance. The old German monastery church 
of St. Maria (1136) contains a number of fine 
paintings and a magnificent high altar. Pop., 
1900, 11,595, 1910, 14,787 It has a vintner^s 
training school, contains several charitable in- 
stitutions of Vienna, and is an outpost of the 
metropolis. It manufactures wine, lacquer, 
varnish, and electrical apparatus. The town 
was built by Charlemagne on the site of a Roman 
castle and made a city by Duke Albert I (1298) 
under the name of Neuburg-KlosterhollK)n. 

KLOSTER ZEVEN, kl5s'ter tsa'vcn. Soo 
William Algustus, Duke of Cumrerlanu 

KLOTZ, klftts, Christian Adol^^ (1738-71). 
A German Latinist and literary critic, born at 
Bischofswerda, He was educated at Halle, Leip- 
zig, and Jena, qualified as docent and became 
professor at Jena when only 24 years old. A 
year afterward (1763) he was chosen professor 
of philosophy at G i, and in 1765 became 

professor of orato’ ^ ' I ' . i He is remembered 

chiefly on account of his quarrel with Pieter 
Burmann the Younger and of his criticism of 
Lessing’s Laokoon, in tlie brochure Ueher den 
Kutzen und Qehrauch der alien geschmttenen 
Sterne (1768), which Leasing answered in his 
Brief e antiquarischen Inhalts (1768-69). Klotz 
had a remarkably pure Latin style, which is 
best shown in his satiric works, Mores Erudi- 
torum, in his Opuscula Latina (1760), and in 
his journal, the Acta Literana (1764-72). His 
other works on classical subjects include editions 
of Tyrtaeus (1764) and of Vida’s De Arte Poe- 
tica (1776), Opuscula Philologica et Oratona 
(1772), Vindioice Horatianw (1764), and Leo- 
Hones Venusvnee (1771). Consult Hausen, 
Leben und Gharakter Herm Klotz (Halle, 
1772) ; Hagen, Brief e deutscher Gelehrten an 
Klotz (1773); SandySy A History of Classical 
Scholarship^ vol. iii (Cambridge, 1908). 

KLOTZ, KLOZ, or CLOTZ, Matthias (1663- 
1743). A well-known Bavarian violin maker 
and head of the celebrated family of violin 
makers of that name He was born at Mitten^ 
wald and was probably a pupil of Jakob Stainer 
(q.v ). Although he was the maker of several 
very excellent specimens, he did not, as a nils, 
exercise sufficient skill or care in the selection 
of his wood. His varnish is considered by 
modern experts to have been of good quality, 
but this, like the undoubted beauty of his model, 
was more than discounted by his negligence in 
the respect above mentioned. — His two sons, 
Georg (born in 1687) and Sebastian (born, in 
1696), were also makers of violins and greatly 
surpassed their father in every way, although 
the work of Georg ,is noti^abie fpj: the sqMm 
fault that m^trred that of his father Si hustxHU 
was the best workman of the entire iU 

marked his violina with a secret QiMrk only 
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tii)gui«hmble, as a by connoisseurs. It con- 
sists of the initials S. K. marked in some ob- 
scure part of the instrument. 

KLOTZ, Ottp Julius (1862- ). A Cana- 

<iian civil engineer and astronomer. He was 
born at Preston, Ontario, and was educated at 
Toronto University and at the University of 
Michigan. In 1879 he entered the service of the 
Dominion government at Ottawa in connection 
with the topographical surveys branch of the 
Department oi the Interior. Besides extended 
surveys over the Northwest prairies, he under- 
took in 1884 an exploration along ibe Saskatche- 
wan and Nelson rivers to Hudson Bay, making 
magnetic observations. In 1886 he began trans- 
continental longitude determinations at Seattle, 
Wash., and was largely instrumental in estab- 
lishing geographic points of reference in British 
Columbia and the Northwest Provinces. The 
delimitation of the 40-raile railway belt granted 
by British Columbia to the Dominion was made 
on the basis of his survey in 1886, and he deter- 
mined the heights of the principal mountain 
peaks along the railway. In 1892-94 he was 
engaged in transatlantic longitude work and 
the Alaska boundary survey and later deter- 
mined the longitude of the Pacific islands be- 
tween Vancouver and Brisbane, Australia. In 
1908 he was appointed assistant chief astrono- 
mer in the Department of the Interior and was 
elected president of the Royal Astronomical 
Society of Canada. He became a member of 
several American and foreign scientific socie- 
ties, He published many papers on subjects 
relating to terrestrial magnetism, geodesy, and 
astronomy. 

KLOTZ, Reinhold (1807-70). A German 
classical scholar, born at Stollberg He was 
educated at the University of Leipzig, where he 
became assistant professor in 1832 and full 
professor in 1849, after Hermann’s death. From 
1831 to 1856 he was one of the editors of Jahn’s 
Jahrhucher fur Ph%lolog%e, In Greek philology 
he made a name by his edition of Clement of 
Alexandria (1831-34), his completion of 
Pflugk’s Euripides (1841-60), and his revision 
of Devarius’ Liber de Orceoce Lmguce Partioulis 
(1835-42). Even more important was his work 
in Latin, including a complete edition of Cicero 
(1861-56; 2d ed., 1863-71; with Index Ciceroni- 
anus, 1872), one of Nepos (1846), and a valu- 
able text of Terence (1838-40, supplemented 
by a separate edition of the Andria in 1866), 
manuals of Latin literature (1846; never 
finished) and of Latin style (1874), and an 
abridged Latin lexicon (1847-64; later eds.) 
prepared with the aid of Ltibker and Hudemann. 
Consult the notice in Jahn’s Jahrhuchy pp. 164- 
163 (1871). 

KLttBEBi, kliji'bSr, Johann Ludwio (1762- 
1837 ) . A German publicist, born at Tann, near 
Fulda. He was professor of law at the uni- 
versities of Erlangen (1786-1804) and Heidel- 
berg (1807-08), held high positions in the gov- 
ernment service at Karlsruhe (1804-07 and 
1808-17), and was in Vienna during the Con- 
gress of 1814-15, collecting the Akten des 
Wiener Kongresses in den Jahren ISI 4 und 181,5 
(8 vols!, 1816-19), of which the most important 
portions were reprinted separately under the 
title Quellensammlung m dem dffentlichen 
Reokte des BeutBchen Bundee (1880). In 1817 
he entered the Prussian service and was ap- 
pointed Privy Councilor in the Ministry of 
Vor^^ Adairs under Hardenberg, ndiom he 


accompanied to the Congress at Aix-'lavGliapeUe 
(1818), and he took an important part in other 
political negotiations at Frankfort and SL 
Petersburg When, at llic apf)earaTKie of the 
second edition of his OvfjentU^has Peoht dcs 
Deutschen Bundes und der Bunde 9 $taiit 0 n\ in 
1822, book and author became the objects *)f 
political vilification, he resigned hie postMand 
retired to Frankfort. The more important oi 
his other writings ore: he droit des gem mor 
deme de VEurope (1819; 2d ed., 1874)';'AiMKIIid- 
lungen und Beobuchtimgen fur Ceschichtshimde, 
Btaata- und Reohtsimasenschaften (1830-34); 
Pragmatiaohe Qeschidhte der nationalen und 
poltiischen Wiedergeburt Onechcnlend'S (1835). 

KliXJCK, klvk, Alex ANDES von (1846- ). 

A German soldier, born in Miinster. He entered 
the army in 1865, saw active service and became 
a lieutenant in 1866, was in the war with 
France and was twice wounded at Metz. He 
was promoted major in 1887 and in the next 
year was commander of the preliminary school 
for officers at Neubreisach, having held a similar 
post at Annaburg in 1884. In 1899, as major 
general, he commanded the 23d Brigade of In- 
fantry, and in 1902, as lieutenant general, the 
Thirty -seventh Division In 1906 he was made a 
general of infantry and was put in commaiLd of 
the Fifth Army Corps, from which he Ivas trans- 
ferred to the First in 1907 In 1913 he was 
appointed inspector general of the Eighth Army 
Corps, and he commanded one of the three mam 
bodies of German troops in Franco in 1814^ 
taking part in the battles of the Marne and the 
Aisne See War in Europe 

BXXTCKHOHH, klyk^dn, Auoust (1832- 
93) A German historian He was born at 
Bavenhausen and studied at Heidelberg and 
Gbttmgen In 1858 he went to Munich to be- 
come one of the editors of SybePs Histonseke 
Zeitsohrift, In 1865 he was appointed professor 
of history at the Polytechnic School in Munich, 
became honorary professor at the University, 
and in 1883 he went to the University? of GWSt- 
tingen. His works include* Gcsohichte des 
Gottesfriedens (1867); Wilhelm III. ^ Herzog ven 
Bayern- Munohen ( 1861 ) ; Ludwig der Reiches 
Herzog von Bay ern-Land shut (1865); Friedrieh 
der FrommCf Kurfurst von der Pfalz (1876-79) ; 
Luise^ Konigin von Preussen (1876); Bliiche¥ 
(1879); Ueher L von W estenriedcra Lehen UHd 
Schriften (1890) ; and the posthumous Vortrdge 
und Aufsdtze (1894). 

KLUGE, kWge, Friedrich (1856- '). 

A Germanic scholar, born at Cologne. He sadd- 
led at Leipzig, Strassburg, and Freiburg; be^n 
teaching at Strassburg in 1880; was made as- 
sistant professor at .lena in 1884; became full 
professor of English and Germanic philology^ 
there in 1886; and then in 1893 went to Frei- 
burg as full professor of the German languages 
and literature. He became editor of the Zeit- 
sohrift fiir Wortforsohunpy a member of the 
Saxon Royal Academy of Sciences, honorary 
member of the Royal Academy of Ghent, ahd 
member of the academies at Munich and Heidel- 
berg. Besides his very valuable 
WUrterbuch der deutsohen 8pra'*^>*' iTi'i ed , 
1910-), he wrote Stammhildungslehre der atiger- 
manisohen Dialekte (2d ed , 1899) ; Von Li^ther 
his Lessvngy A.uf$atze^ (4tn 

ed., 1904); I ^'sebuok^'ldd ted,i 

1002); Deutsche Btudentensprache (1895). 
With Li»tz he published English Etymology 
(1898), md to TauPs Grundriss der germn- 
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Philologie he contributed '^Vor^schichte 
Aet germanisclion Sprachcn*' and “Geschichte 
der englischen Spriirlie*’ (2d (hI., 1899). Among 
hifl other important works are Rotuoelach 
und Wortaohatz der Oaunersprache 
(1901); Mxttelenghsches Leaehuch (190>4: 2d 
19121: rnaer Drutach (2d ed., 1910); 
Szemannaspraehe (1911); Wortforschung und 
WorigzacMchtz (1912); Vorgeachichte der alt- 
germtmiache Spracke (1913). 

XKTABL, kna^bl, Joseph (1819-81). An 
Austrian sculptor, born at Fliess, Tirol. The 
son of a poor peasant, he tended cattle when a 
boy, was first instructed by the wood carver 
Franz Renn at Imst, and afterward in Munich 
by Entres and Anselm Sickinger. Deeply inter- 
ested in mediaeval German wood sculpture, the 
revival of which he made his chief aim, he 
studied its best specimens in Bavaria, Tirol, and 
on the Rhine, and afterward produced in Munich 
a series of sterling works in wood and marble, 
the most remarkable of which is the “Corona- 
tion of the Virgin,” on the high altar in the 
Frauenkirche He was a member of the acad- 
emy, at which a special chair was created for 
him in 1803, and tor many years was director 
of Meyer^s Institute for Ecclesiastic Art. 

KNACKFXJSS, knttk'fTRis', Hermann (1848- 
). A German painter and writer on art. 
He was born at Wisdbn (Rhenish Prussia) and 
studied at the Dttsseldorf Academy and later 
under Bendemann and Gebhardt. He is best 
known as the editor of the Kunatlermono- 
graphien, a popular illustrated series of mono- 
graphs of the great artists, published at Biele- 
feld, and as the author of several of these 
monographs, viz., Holbein the Younger (4th ed., 
1902), Velazquez (6th ed., 1900), Rubens (9th 
ed., 1900), Rembrandt (11th ed , 1909), Dttrer 
(10th ed„ 1909), Titian (1910), Van Dyck 
(6th ed., 1910), Raphael (12th ed., 1912), 
Michelangelo (11th ed., 1912), Menzel {9th ed., 
1912), Murillo (new ed., 1913), Frans Hals 
(new ed., 1913). He also wrote a History of 
Oetman Art (1888) and collaborated with M G. 
Zimmermann in a Universal History of A rt 
(Bielefeld, 1900). His best-known paintings 
are the mural decorations of the High School 
at Wohlau, the Ruhmeshalle, Berlin, and the 
Court House of Cassel; and the large historical 
composition, “Entry of the German Emperor 
into Jerusalem” (1902). Knackfuss was ap- 
pointed professor in the Academy of Arts in 
Cassel m 1880 and lecturer on the history of 
art in 1890. 

KKAPP, knap, Albert (1798-1864). A Ger- 
man poet, author of many of the best modem 
German hymns. He studied theology and after 
holding various positions in the Protestant 
church became in 1836 the principal clergyman 
in Stuttgart, where he remained until his 
death. As a poet, Knapp worked chiefiy in 
the religious field and did much to revive that 
loUg-ne^ected branch of poetry. Many of his 
hymns are to be found in the Chrtatoterpe, a 
periodical edited by him from 1833 to 1853. His 
other works include: ChriatUche Qedichte 
(1829); Qedichte, neueate Folge (1843); the 
cycles, Hohenstaufen (1839) and Bilder.der 
Vcfwett (1862). To hymnology Knapp con- 
tiibuted his Evangeliacher Liederachatz fur 
ifrehe und Hmua (1837), a valuable collection 
of Christian hymns of all ages, to which his 
Okrietenlieder (1841) forms < a splendid supple- 
ment. Consult E^l Gerol^, Albert Knapp ala 


achiv&btaoher Diehter (Stuttgart, 1881), and 
Martin Knapp, A. Knapp ala Diehter und 
Hohriftateller (J'ubingcn, 1913). 

KNAPP, nap, Charles (1868- ). An 

American classical scholar, born in New York 
City. He graduated in 1887 from Columbia 
University, where he was afterward for three 
years prize fellow in classical philology, receiv- 
ing the degree of Ph D. in 1890, and then 
tutorial fellow (1890-91). In 1891 he became 
instructor in classical philology at Barnard 
College, Columbia, in 1902 adjimct professor, 
and in 1906 professor He contributed, espe- 
cially on Roman life and Latin literature, to the 
American Journal of Philology^ the Classical 
Journal, Classical Philology, the Classical Re- 
view, and the Classical Weekly (of which he 
became managing editor in 1906) In 1906 also 
he was elected secretary treasurer of the Classi- 
cal Association of the Atlantic States. He 
edited Stories from A ulus Oelhus (1894) : Se- 
lections from Viri Roma? (1896), with R Arrow- 
smith; and, with introduction, notes, and index, 
VergiPs ^Eneid, i-vi, with selections from books 
vii-xli ( 1901 ) For the second edition of the 
New Intebnattonal EncycloPuEdia he had 
charge of the department of classical philology. 

KNAPP, knap, Georg Friedrich (1842- 
). A German economist and statistician, 
born at Giessen. He was educated at Munich, 
Berlin, and Cbtting(‘n At the age of 26 he be- 
came head of the statistical bureau of Leipzig 
and two years later (1869) became assistant 
professor of economics at the University of 
Leipzig. In 1874 he went to Strassburg as 
professor of political economy. His works are 
mostly on the subject of population and on the 
history of agriculture- Ueher die Ermittelung 
der Sterhliohkeit (1860) ; Theorie dcs Bevblker- 
ungswechsels (1874) ; Die Bauernhefreiung und 
der Ursprung der Landarheiter in den dltern 
Teilen Preussens (1887); Die Landarheiter in 
Knechtsohaft und Preiheit (1891); Qrund- 
herrsohaft und Ritter gut (1897), Staathche 
Theorie des Qeldes (190.5) 

KNAPP, (Jakob) Herman (1832-1911). A 
German-American oculist and aurist, born in 
Dauborn, Prussia He graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Giessen in 1854; studied in Berlin, 
“Paris, and London: was professor of ophthal- 
mology in the University of TTeid<-lb(‘rg from 
1864 to 1868, emigrated to New \ork in the 
latter year and in 1869 founded the New York 
Ophthalmic and Aural Institute He was pro- 
fessor of ophthalmology in the New York Uni- 
versity Medical College from 1882 to 1888, when 
he accepted the corresponding chair in the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons (Columbia). 
Dr. Knapp was made professor emeritus in 
1902. He wrote a number of excellent mono- 
graphs on the diseases of the ear and eye, estab- 
lished the Archives of Ophthalmology and Otol- 
ogy in 1869, and published : Die intraokularen 
GeschwUlste (1868) ; Cocaine and its Uses in 
Ophthalmic and General Surgery (1885); In- 
vestigation on Fermentation, Putrefaction, a/nd 
Suppuration (1886); Cataract Extraction with- 
out Iridectomy ( 1887 ) 

KNAPP, n&p, Martin Augustine (1843- 
) . An American commerce specialist, bor|i 
at Spofford, Onondaga Co., N. Y. He graduated 
at Wesleyan Unnersity in 1808, was admitted 
to the New York bar in 1809, and in 1870 began 
the practice of the law at Syracuse, N, Y, 
Fnoxu 1877 to 1883 he was city attorney of 
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Syraeuse* He made a particular study of cor- 
poration law. From 1891 to 1910 he was a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
of which he was chairman after 1898. He re- 
signed in 1910 when appointed additional cir- 
cuit Judge by President Taft, who assigned him 
for live years to the United States Commerce 
Court as presiding judge. Upon the dissolution 
of this court, in 1913, he was assigned to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the fourth judicial 
circuit. Under the original and the amended 
Erdman Act Knapp had served as mediator in 
numerous railway labor disputes, and when the 
Erdman Act was superseded in 1913 by the 
Newlands Act, he was appointed by President 
Wilson to the Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation created thereby. For the year 1910-11 
he was a vice president of the American Sta- 
tistical Association. He wrote a monograph on 
Railroad Pooling (1896), No. 179 of the Publi- 
cations of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, and National Regulation of 
Railroads (1905). 

KNAPP, Samuel Lorenzo (1784-1838). An 
American lawyer and author. He was born in 
Newburyport, Mass, piiHliiHt(‘d at Dartmouth 
College 111 1804, was admitted to the bar in 
Massachusetts, served as colonel m the coast- 
guard militia in the War of 1812, and later 
became a journalist in Boston. He edited the 
Boston Gazette and the Boston Monthly Maga- 
zine and m 1826 founded the National Republi- 
can, The Republican not proving a success, he 
resumed the practice of law in 1828 in New 
York. His writings include. Travels in North 
America f by Ah Bey (1818); Memovrs of Gen- 
eral Lafayette (1824); The Genius of Free- 
masonry (1828); American Biography (1833); 
Life of Aaron iSurr ( 1835) ; Life of Andrew 
Jackson (1835) ; The Bachelor ^ and Other Tales 
(1836). 

KNAPP, William Ireland (1835-1908). 
An American writer, born at Greenport, L, I. 
He studied at New York University and grad- 
uated at Madison, now Colgate, University in 
1860. From 1860 to 1865 he was professor of 
modern languages at Madison, and during the 
two years immediately following taught the 
same subjects at Vassar. He spent the greater 
part of the next 11 years in Spain, where he 
collected a valuable library Upon his return 
(1879) he accepted the Street professorship of 
modern languages at Yale, in 1892 became pro- 
fessor at the University of Chicago, and after 
1895 lived chiefly in rnohind jind France. His 
works include: Obras de Don Diego 

Hurtado de Mendoza (2 vols , 1876-77) ; Gram- 
mar of the Modern Spanish Language (1882); 
LifOf Writings,, and Correspondence of George 
Borrow (2 vols., 1899) ; Borrow^ s Lavengro and 
the Romany Rye (1900); Pascual L6peZy by 
Mme. Pai do Bazwr^ ( 1905 ) . 

KNAPSACK, nRp^sRk (Dutch knapzak, from 
knappeuy to eat -f” sack). The bag or case 
in which the soldier carries his kit when on the 
march, usually worn suspended between the 
shoulders. The new United States model haver- 
sack and new pack carrier (1914) have r^laced 
the old knapsack and haversack in the United 
States army. The new devices are carried as a 
back pack, however. See Kit; Haversack. 

KNAX7S, knous,' Ludwig (1829-1910). A 
German genre painter of the younger Dflssel- 
dorf school He was born at Wiesbaden and 
studied from 1845 to 1852 under Sohn and 


Schadow in Dusseldorf. His early works, lik« 
‘'The Gamblers,’’ in the Dtisseldorf Giillery, are 
in the manner of that school, being dark and 
heavy in color This deficiency was remedied 
by study at Pans, whither he went in 1852 and 
enrolled as a pupil of Couture. In 1853 his 
"Morning after the Kermess” received the second 
gold medal of the Salon and made him a cele- 
brated painter Except for a year’s study in 
Italy, he remained in Pans until 1860. His 
chief works of this period include "The Golden 
Wedding,” "The Baptism,” and "The Prome- 
nade,” purchased for the Luxembourg. From 
1861 to 1866 he practiced at Berlin, producing 
such works as "Boys Playing Cards,” "Looking 
for a Bride” (Wiesbaden Museum), and "His 
Highness on his Travels.” The next eight years 
of his life saw the production of much of his 
best work, including "The Children’s Festival” 
(National Gallery, Berlin), "In Great Distress,” 
and "The Village Prince.” From 1874 to 1883 
he was professor at the Academy of Berlin, 
continuing to reside in that city until his death. 
His color was at this time improved by the 
study of Dutch masters. Among the most im- 
portant works of his last period were: "The 
Holy Family” and "The Hoad to Rum,” both 
painted m 1876 and now in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, "Behind the Cur- 
tain” (1880), Dresden . Gallery; "The Rag 
Baby” (1880) and "A Village Festival” (1881), 
both in the Vanderbilt collection, Metropolitan 
Museum, New York; and "A Duel” During 
his last period Knaus also painted a series of 
"Idyls,” with nudes in a rather classical style, 
of which an important example is in the Wies- 
baden Museum. The most famous examples of 
his portraits, which are genre in character, are 
those of the scientist Helmholtz and the his- 
torian Mommsen, both in the National Gallery, 
Berlin. The art of Knaus is best represented in 
the public collections of Germany arid in some 
of the United States — the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York, possessing eight examples; 
the Walters collection, Baltimore, two. Among 
his many distinctions were the great gold medal 
of the Berlin Exhibition of 1861 and the grand 
medal of honor at the Paris Exposition of 1867. 
He was a member of the Berlin, Munich, and 
many other academies, an Officer of the Legion 
of Honor and a Knight of the Prussian Order 
Pour le M^rite. 

As admirable illustrations of popular life, 
the paintings of Knaus are pleasing to the 
general public, but they are no less so to con- 
noisseurs by reason of their excellent color and 
sound drawing. He was the first to pass from 
mere illustration to genre pictures, which were 
at the same time excellent paintings and as 
such occupied an important position in the 
history of German painting. They abound in 
humor and excel particularly in the portrayal 
of childhood; but the figures are not always 
natural, the posing being sometimes obvious. 
Consult the chief authority on Knaus, Pietsch, 
who wrote a volume of the Kunstlermono- 
graphien (Bielefeld, 1896), a comprehensive 
article in Die Kunst unserer Zeit^ vol. xiii 
(Munich, 1902), and edited an album of his 
works published by the Berlin Photographic 
Society. 

KNEBEL, knfl'bcl, Karl Ludwig vow (1744- 
1834). A German poet and translator, bom al 
the castle of Wallerstein, Bavaria. After study 
ing law at the University of Hidk, he serv^ 
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Id AA an dlfecer ^li^^tlie Pruesian army 
ikiii in' 1 W4 became tutor to ‘ Prinoe Konstantin 
and aecompanied^^^M and bis brother 
W a journey to Prance. Od this occasion he 
ewHed' upon (5kiethe at Prattkfort and thus first 
introduced him to the hereditary Prince Karl 
August. After the early death of his pupil he 
retired in ITTd with the rank of major at Karl 
AugnsPa court at Weimar and a pension for 
life, add heiieelorth lived in intimate associa- 
tion virith that famous literary circle of which 
iSoelhe, SeMllerj Herder, and Wieland were the 
jgtiMing stars. In 1798 he married Luise K«- 
dorff^ ehamber singer to the Duchess Amalie, 
rettred to Ihnenau, and in 1806 removed to Jena. 
A.lthough his own poems-^Hi/mnen, Elegim, 
ijSh^n$blUfen in Distichen, and others— are to 
be commended for their classical purity of form, 
he is more especially remembered for his excel- 
lent translations of the Elegias of Propertius 
(1Y98) , of the De Rerum "Natura of Lucretius 
^^21), and of AlfierPs tragedy Saul (1829). 
Ms hi^ly interesting correspondence with 
Goethe, Briefweohsel mit Goethe, was edited by 
Guhrauer (Leipzig, 1851). Consult C. F. Beau- 
lieu-Marconnay, Anna Amalia, Karl August und 
der Minister von Fritsch (Weimar, 1874), and 
Hugo von Knebel-Doberitz, Earl Ludwig von 
Knehel (ib., 1890). 

KNEE, Hot7SEm:a»id'b. See Housemaid’s 


K^ptee. 

KNEWCAPU See pATEr^LA. 

KKKE JEEK, or Patellar Reflex. The 
name given to the phenomenon resulting from 
striking lightly the tendon uniting the patella 
to the tibia. The knee jerk is elicited by hav- 
ing the patient cross the knees, relaxing the 
upper leg, and then with the finger tip or a 
^ecial hammer striking the tendon named lust 
below the kneecap. A slight involuntary kick 
results, in a person in normal condition. The 
knee jerk is increased in certain diseases, as 
hysteria, neurasthenia, spastic paraplegia, hemi- 
plegia, etc. It is diminished or entirely absent 
in lead poisoning, locomotor ataxia, chronic 
alcoholism, etc. The nerves involved are the 
fourth lumbar pair; the peripheral nerve is the 
anterior crural. The muscles taking part in 
the sudden contraction are those constituting the 
iguadrieeps extensor femoris. This phenomenon 
is of great importance in the diagnosis of nerv- 
ous diseases. 

KETEE JOIETT. The articulation between the 
lemur or thigh bone above and the tibia or shin 
bone below. A third bone, the patella or knee- 
cap-^ne of the sesamoid bones (see Sesamoid 
Boke) and not a true bone of the skeleton — also 
enters into the structure of this joint anteriorly. 
Who articular surfaces of these bones are covered 
with cartilage, lined by a synovial membrane, 
which is the most extensive in the body, and 
connected together by ligaments, some of which 
lie external to the joint, while others occupy its 
kiteridr. 

The most iinpoTtant of the external ligaments 
an© the anterior or ligamentum patella, which is 
in reality that portion of the quadriceps ex- 
tensor oruriB'%'hich is continued from the knee- 
cap to the ^tubercle of the tibia; one internal 
ai^ two external la W a posterior 

ligament ; and a capsular ligament, which sur- 
iWitlldS the joint In the intervals left by the 
Of eonilhg) li^iikeiite^ The positions of these 
llgammita > are saifioliently indicated by their 
iiaaias. Of the internill two cru- 


cial, so called because they cross each other, aiw 
the most important. The external and int^nal 
semilunar cartilages are two crescentic plates 
of cartilage; the outer part of each is thick, the 
inner free border thin. Each cartilage covers 
nearly the outer two-thirds of the corresponding 



VIBTIOAL fiUBOnON OF THU RIQHT KNBB JOINT IN TH* AimBO- 
P08TBRI0B DIRECTION. 

m.f.Q.e., muscular fibres of quadrioeps extensor; ex.ayn.aac,, 
extension of synovial sac of knee upon femur; t.o.a., tendon of 
quadrioeps extensor forming fibrous capsule of joint; m,, pa- 
tella; pra.pal.b., prepatellar bursa; etm, fern., oondyle of femur 
inner; lig.mu., ligamentum mucosum; fai. tia.lig., fatty tissue 
between ligamentum patellas and synovial sac; lig.pate., liga- 
mentum patelhe; bMg,pate., bursa beneath ligamentum 
tells; tih., tibia; fai.tia.. fatty tissue; o.ayn>^n9fm., opening m 
synovial membrane behind crucial ligament leading into inner 
half of joint; ayn. wem. , synovial membrane reflected off cru- 
cial ligamente; ant.crudig*, out end of anterior crucial ugn* 
ment; post,cru.lig., posterior crucial ligament; lig.win., liga- 
ment of Winslow. 


articular surface of the tibia and by its form 
deepens these surfaces for firmer articulation 
with the condyles of the femur. 

The chief movements of this joint are those 
of a hinge joint, viz., flection and extension; 
but it is also capable of slight rotatory motion 
when the knee is half-flexed. During flection the 
articular surfaces of the tibia glide backward 
upon the condyles of the femur, 'While in ex- 
tension they glide forward. The whole range of 
motion of this joint, from extreme flection to 
extreme extension, is about 160 degrees. Judg- 
ing from its articular surfaces, which have com- 
paratively little adaptation for each other, It 
might be inferred that this was a weak and in- 
secure joint; and yet it is very rarely dislocated^ 

KNBELAND, ne'knd, Abner (1774-1844). 
An American Deist. He was born at Oardner, 
Mass., April 6, 1774, and was first a Baptist 
preacher, then a Universalist, and finally a De- 
ist. From 1821 to 1828 he edited a Universalist 
periodical in Philadelphia, in 1828 he edited the 
Olive Branch in New York, and in 1832 founded 
In Boston the Investigator, a weekly enmositor 
of free thought. He was also for several years 
in Boston the instructor of a deistical society 
meeting in Julien Hall, where in 1830 William 
Lloyd Garrison, when elsewhere prohibited, de- 
livered his lectures against slavery. In 1836 he 
was tTM in Boston for blasphemy. He died 
Aug. 27, 1844. Among Ms publications wuret 
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The Bm$i (1622) ; Lectwes on Unii^ersal BeivOh 
turn (1624); A Tran$lation of the New TeHtXr 
ment (1822); A Remow of the Evidences of 
Chriatiamty (1829) 

KNEEOiAND, Samukl ( 1821-88 ) . An Amer- 
ican naturalist and physician, bom in Boston, 
Mass. He graduated from Harvard University 
m 1840, from its medical school in 1843, and 
studied medicine two years m Pans. In 1845 
he began the practice of medicine in Boston, lec- 
turing also on anatomy in Harvard University. 
He became professor of zoology and physiology 
in Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1866 and also its secretary. During the Civil 
War he served as army surgeon. Kneeland 
traveled extensively for the study of earth- 
quakes and volcanic phenomena in Brazil, Ice- 
land, the Hawaiian Islands, through the copper 
region around Lake Superior, etc. In 1851 he 
edited with an introduction Smith’s History of 
the Human Species and from 1866 to 1869 edited 
the Annual of ScientifiG Discovery, He contrib- 
uted largely to scientific periodicals and wrote 
numerous articles on zoological and medical sub- 
jects for the American Cyclopctdia and the New 
American Cyclopwdia His book-form publica- 
tions include. Wonders of the Yosemitc Valley 
and of California (1871) ; An American in Ire* 
land (1876); Volcanoes and Earthquakes 
(1888), 

KNEELAND, Stillman Foster (1845- 
) . An American lawyer, born at South 
Stukeley, Quebec Province, ( aiiada He studied 
at McGill University, Montreal, and at Union 
College (New York State), served in the Union 
army in the Civil War, and, admitted to the bar 
in 1869, practiced in New York City from 1872 
till his retirement. He framed and in 1886 se- 
cured the passage of an act which aliolished 
perpetual imprisonment for debt m New York 
State. In 1894 he was elected to the State As- 
sembly and in 1896-98 was hid/«* \i1’ oefili* 0< i'- 
eral on the staff of Governor Black. Besides 
several legal treatises, he published Law^ Law^ 
yerSf and Lamhs (1910) and Random Rhymes 
of a Busy Barrister (1911). 

KNEIPP, knip, Sebastian (1821-97). A 
German priest, the invcntoi of a special kind of 
water cure He was born in Stefansned, Ba- 
varia, and began life as a weaver. His attention 
was turned to the study of medicine while pre- 
paring for the priesthood, and a trifling acci- 
dent is said to have led to systematic experi- 
ments in his water-cure treatment, of which one 
feature is that patients are compelled to walk 
barefooted in the snow in winter and barefooted 
on the wet grass in summer. Sunshine, fresh 
air, water, and a definite object or routine ac- 
tivity at stated hours are the chief factors in the 
Kneipp treatment. In WSrishofen, Swabia, 
where Kneipp lived as a priest, many patients 
are treated after his methods. Societies bear- 
ing his name exist in different parts of the 
world He wrote: Memo Wasserhur (1887; 69th 
ed.j 1991; Eng. trans., London, 1891); 8o sollt 
ihr lehen (1889; 26th ed., 1900) ; Ktnderpflege in 
geetmden und kranken Tagen (1891; 12th ed., 
1896) ; Mein Testament (1894; 15th ed., 1900) : 
Vortrdye in Wbrishofen ( 1894-08 ) . His col- 
lected works were published in Kempten (1898- 
90 ), Consult: Rhein, Das Buck vom Pfarrer 
Kneipp (Kempten, 1891); Verus, Vater Kneipp, 
spin heben ur^ Wirhen ( ib., 1897 ) ; Das grosse 
Kneipphuoh (Milwaukee, 1904). 

JCNEIBSL, knl^zel, Franz (1865- ). A 
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German- American violihist, bowk ift Rumania, 
of German parentage. He was e^tttsatecl in Iki- 
charest and studied violin undelr Grtin and Hell- 
mesberger in Vienna. From the position of con- 
cert master in Bilse’s orchestra, Berlin, he was 
called by Gericke in 1885 to become fiirst vidlin 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The fol- 
lowing year he organized the famous Kneisel 
Quartet, which has become the best-known quar- 
tet in the United States and is a peer of any 
similar European organization. In 1903 he re- 
8ignc*d from the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and moved to New York, where he became head 
of the violin department of the Institute of 
Musical Art. With his quartet he made several 
European tours. In 1907 he acted as a member 
of the jury for the violin competition at the 
Paris Conservatory. Yale University conferred 
upon him the degree Mua D. in 1911. 

KNELLER, n6Fl6r, Sir Godfrey (1646- 
1723). A German poi trait painter, who Worked 
chiefly in England. He was bofn at Ltibeck, 
Gel many, Aug 8, 1646, the son of a portrait 
painter named Kniller. He studied ptihting 
undei Ferdinand Bol at Amsterdam, With occa- 
sional lessons from Rembrandt. With his 
brothel Ferdinand, who was also a painter, he 
then went to Italy, studying at Rome and espe- 
cially at Venice. On his return to Germany he 
painted with success at Nuremberg, Hamburg, 
and elsewhere, and in 1675 he wertt to England. 
He was given an opportunity to portray Charles 
IT at the same sitting with Sir Peter Lely and 
at once won favor by his superior rapidity of 
execution and excellent likeness. Being hand- 
some and witty, his success at court was as- 
sured. On the death of Lely, in 1680, he was 
made court painter His sitters included the 
persons of rank and distinction of his day. He 
painted 14 reigning sovereigns, among whom 
were Louis XIV, Peter the Great, and the kings 
and queens of England from Charles II to George 
1. After having been knighted by William III 
in 1693 and made Baronet by George I in 1715, 
he died in London, Oct 19, 1723, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. Modem criticism does 
not indorse the eulogies of KnellePs painting by 
Dryden, Addison, ahd other distinguished con- 
tempoiaries His art was modeled on that of 
Van Dyck; his canvases are smoothly painted, 
with much elegance and little character His 
best-known works are the “Beauties” of Hamp- 
ton Court, 12 ladies of William Ill’s court, 
painted as a couiiterpiece to Lely’s series for 
Charles IT ; and the “Kit-Cat Club,*’ now in pri- 
vate possession in Ijtindon Kheller himself 
esteemed his portrait of Francis Couplet, a con- 
verted Chinese, his best work, insult Acker- 
manii, Der Portrlit-Maler Kneller im Verhtiftniss 
zur Kunsthildung seiner Zeit (Ltibeck, 1845), 
and Dictionary of National Biography \ol xxxi 
(London, 1892). See Plate of Nr\\"roN, Sir 
Isaac, 

KNELLEB HALL. The British army train- 
ing college for bandmasters, instrumentalists, 
etc. Tho school wastflrst instituted as a govern- 
ment institution in 1857, although part of the 
expenses was met by a tax of £10 per annum 
from each regiment in the service Ten ylears 
\itpr tho g -vornnrieni took over the entire re- 
p* n-ibil.t V It 1*1 situated at Twickenham, 
nWr London, and was formerly the residence of 
Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

KNESEBEOK, kna^ze-bek, Karl FriedbIch, 
Babon von DEM (1768-1848). A Prussian gen- 
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aimly h&m at Kaxwe. He entered the army in 
1782, distinguished himself in the campaigns 
of 1792 and 1794, rose rapidly to the rank of 
major on the general stafif (1802), and at Auer- 
st&dt (1806) saved his King from capture. 
Later in the same year he served with the Rus- 
sian allies and drew up the plan of the battle 
of Pultusk. After the Peace of Tilsit he lived 
in retirement until 1809, when he was sent to 
Bohemia on a diplomatic errand. Three years 
afterward he was sent to Russia to urge the 
Prussian policy of peace and after the failure 
of this mission was made adjutant general, in 
which post he exercised a potent and frequently 
unfortunate influence on the King, especially 
in his attempt to oust Blticher in 1815. In 1831 
he succeeded Oneisenau in command of the army 
of observation on the Polish frontier He was 
made field marshal on his retirement in 1847. 
He was a poet of some popularity and wrote a 
Loh des Krtegee (1805), which was a favorite 
in his day. Consult Lehmann, Kneseheck und 
Schdn (Leipzig, 1876). 

KNIAIfflNIN, knyazh-n^n', Yakov BorIso- 
viTCH (1742-91). A Russian dramatist, born 
in Pskov, member of the St. Petersburg Acad- 
emy (17^). He was educated at home and in 
the University of St. Petersburg and published 
his first poems while still a student. He en- 
tered the army and rose to be adjutant general. 
His tragedy Didon (1769) was only an imita- 
tion of Metastasio and Lefranc de Pompignan, 
but it brought him under the notice of the Em- 
press Catharine II, whom he afterward assisted 
in translation. Through his acquaintance with 
the poet Sumarokov, his future father-in-law, 
he was induced to leave military life and to de- 
vote himself to literature. His more noteworthy 
tragedies are: Vladimir i laropolk (1779); 
Roaalav (1784); Vladtshah (1786). In these, 
as in his comedies, he adhered too closely to 
French models. His Vadim, written in 1789, 
was not published for four years, because of 
some passages sufficiently original and patriotic 
to alarm the Empress Catharine, who caused 
it to be destroyed. Kniazhnin brought out a 
complete edition of his works (4 vols., 1787), 
and they have been frequently reprinted, notably 
in two volumes ( 1847-48 ) . 

KHIAZIEWICZ, knyA-z€v'lch, Kar6l (1762- 
1842). A Polish general, born in Courland, of 
noble family. He joined a corps of cadets at 
Warsaw and in 1778 entered the artillery of the 
Polish Republic. Decorated for bravery at Du- 
bienka ( 1792) , he distinguished himself at Chelm 
and Golkow (1794) and in the defense of W^ar- 
saw and rose rapidly to the grade of major 
general. At the ill-fated battle of Maciejowice 
he was in command of the left wing, was cap- 
tured, and not set free till the accession of Paul. 
Then he joined the French army, fought against 
Home and Naples in the Polish le^on, was made 
corps commander, and sent to Paris with the 
captured standards of the campaign. After Ma- 
rengo he rais^ a new Polish legion, commanded 
it at Hohenlinden, but left^ the French service 
after the Peace of Luneville as soon as it became 
plain that Bonaparte intended to do nothing 
for Poland. He lived in retirement until 1812, 
then fought again for the King of Westphalia 
under Poniatowski at Smolensk, and showed 
himself a brilliant tactician by his masterly 
Threat from Yoronova. At Bercsina he was 
so severely wounded that he had to leave the 
service. After the Peace of Paris he lived at 


Dresden, but in 1822 his popularity among the 
Poles made him suspicious in the eyes of the 
Russian government, and he was imprisoned for 
eight months. He returned to Dresden, only to 
leave his retirement again in 1830 to plead for 
the cause of Poland in Paris, and remained there 
till his death. 

KNIAZNIN, kn4-azh'n6n, Fbanciszek Dy- 
ONizy (1750-1807). A Polish poet, born at Vi- 
tebsk. Upon the dissolution of the Order of the 
Jesuits, of which he was a member, in 1773, he 
became secretary to Prince Adam Czartoryski. 
Learned, upright, sociable, and witty, he spent 
his life in eulogizing, under classical names, in 
numerous odes his patron and that Prince’s 
family. Besides making translations of Horace 
and Ossian, he wrote many dramas, of which 
The Spartan Mother and The Gypsies achieved 
great vogue. His works were published in seven 
volumes (Leipzig, 1835). With Karpinski ( q.v. ) 
and Naruszewicz (qv.) he belongs to that group 
of sentimental Polish poets who sought the most 
artificial phraseology and forms for the expres- 
sion of their feelings. 

KNICKERBOCKER, nik'§r.b6k-6r. A name 
used of residents of New York descended from 
the old Dutch settlers. It is sometimes ex- 
tended to include old New Yorkers of other 
stock. Though Washington Irving made the 
names famous in his History of New York, the 
Knickerbockers were among the oldest Dutch 
families of the State The name appears in pub- 
lic records as early as 1709. 

KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY OF NEW 
YORK. An historical work by Washington 
Irving (1809). It is a burlesque on the early 
history of New York City, purporting to have 
been written by one Dledrich Knickerbocker, 
and gives an amusing account of the early Dutch 
citizens. It is said to have bitterly offended 
their descendants in Irving’s day. 

KNIFE. See Cutlery. 

KNIGGE, knig'ge, Adolf, Baron von ( 1762- 
96). A German author, born at Bredenbeck, 
near Hanover. After having studied law at 
Gottingen, he became assessor at Cassel; but, 
owing to official and social dissensions, soon left 
that city and led a wandering life. He lived 
for short periods successively at Hanau, Frank- 
fort, Heidelberg, and Hanover until 1791, when 
he made his home in Bremen and was appointed 
provost. His connection there with the secret 
society of the Illuminati involved him in un- 
leasant complications, and after its suspension 
e published, under the pseudonym Philo, a 
pamphlet (1788) which attracted much atten- 
tion. He is best known through his Ueher den 
XJmgang mit Menschen (16th ed., 1878), a col- 
lection of rules and maxims for a happy and 
useful life, once widely read and showing great 
observation and worldly wisdom. All his plays 
and most of his numerous novels are now for- 
gotten, and only Der Romcm meines Lehens 
(1781-87), the comical romance Die Reise naoh 
BroAinschweig (1792; new reprint in Kilrsch- 
ner’s Deutsche NationalUtteratur) , and Dea 
seligen Etatsrates von Schafskopf hinterlaasene 
Papiere (1792) deserve to be saved from obliv- 
ion. Consult Goedeke, Adolf Freiherr Knigge 
(1844). 

KNIGHT (AS. cniht, on/yht, oneoht, youth, 
hero, OHG. kneht, Ger. Knecht, boy, servant; 
probably connected ultimately with Lat. genua, 
Gk. yiyos, genos, Skt. janaa, family, as well as 
with AS. oyivmg, Eng. king}. Originally a man 
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at arms bound to the performance of certain 
duties. A knight was usually, if not always, in 
the early Middle Ages, necessarily soldier, land- 
holder, and noble. In the armies he served on 
horseback ; therefore in other languages the 
equivalent term is frequently indicative of this 
fact — French chevalier, German RtUei , Spanish 
Caballero. He was bound to serve his lord for 
a fixed time each year, usually 40 days, but in 
the Kingdom of Jerusalem continuously. (See 
section on Military Organizations under Feu- 
dalism.) As a landholder he held a fief from 
his superior; the theoretical unit in the feudal 
system was a knight’s fee, which meant the land 
sufficient for maintaining one knight. This 
came to be merely a unit of measure, and in- 
stances are common in which a man performed 
service for a fraction of a knight’s fee, e.g , one- 
fifteenth or two-thirds. All knights were nobles, 
although all nobles were not necessarily knights. 
The institution of knighthood, as conferred by 
investiture and with certain oaths and cere- 
monies, arose gradually throughout Europe as 
an adjunct of the feudal system. The charac- 
ter of the knight, as it was finally developed, 
was at once military and religious. The defense 
and recovery of the holy sepulchre and the pro- 
tection of pilgrinfs were objects to which, in the 
early times of the institution, he was often sup- 
posed to devote himself. Later a code of 
knightly etiquette was developed, of which the 
most prominent features were an exalted sense 
of class honor and a reverence for ladies amount- 
ing almost, in theory, to religious worship 
Though this high sense of honor towards the 
members of one’s class was by no means incon- 
sistent with a contempt for, and often a total 
disregard of, the rights of the lower classes, 
knighthood at its best was an influence for the 
refinement of life in the Dark Ages. 

The system of knight service, introduced into 
England by William the Conqueror, empowered 
the King, or even a superior lord who was a 
subject, to compel every holder of a knight’s fee 
to become a member of the knightly order, his 
investiture being accounted proof that he pos- 
sessed the requisite knightly arms and was suffi- 
ciently trained in their use. In England, in the 
time of Henry III, the institution seems to have 
been based on a property qualification, since all 
persons possessed of a certain yearly income 
were forced to be knighted under a penalty of 
a fine. The Statute of Knights of the first year 
of Edward II, regulating the causes that were 
to be held valid to excuse a man from knightly 
service, shows that in the fourteenth century the 
knightly office was not always eagerly coveted; 
yet its social dignity was very considerable, for 
even dukes, if not admitted into the order, were 
obliged to yield precedence to a knight in any 
royal pageant or public ceremony In France, 
where knighthood reached its greatest perfec- 
tion, statutes of the thirteenth century show 
that there was the same unwillingness to incur 
the burden of knighthood. After the long war 
between France and England { see Hundred 
Years’ War) it became the practice for the sov- 
ereign in England to receive money compensa- 
tions from subjects who were unwilling to re- 
ceive knighthood, a system out of which grew a 
series of grievances, leading eventually to the 
total abolition of knight servict^ in the reign of 
Charles II. 

Knighthood, originally a military distinction, 
eame, in the sixteenth century, to be occasionally 


conferred on civilians as a reward for valualde 
services rendered to the crown or community. 
The first civil knight in England was Sir Wil- 
liam Walworth, Lord Mayor of London, who 
won that distinction by slaying the rebel Wat 
Tyler in the presence of the King ( 1381 ) . Since 
the abolition of knight service, knighthood has 
been conferred, without any regard to property, 
as a mark of the sovereign’s esteem or as a re- 
ward for services of any kind, civil or military. 
For the ceremonies practiced in conferring 
knighthood at different periods, see Chivai.ry. 

Knighthood could, theoretically, be conferred 
by any person of knightly condition; but the 
right to bestow it was early restricted to per- 
sons of rank and afterward to the sovereign or 
his representative as the commander of an army. 
In England the sovereign now^^ bestows knight- 
hood by a verbal declaration, accompanied with 
a simple ceremony of imposition of the sword, or 
by patent, when the persons knighted cannot 
conveniently come into the presence of royalty. 
I1i(5 Lord Lieutenant of Ireland also occasion- 
ally, but rarely, exercises a delegated power of 
(•onf<‘rririg knighthood. In England the orders 
of knighthood are the Garter, the Thistle, St. 
Patrick, the Bath, St. Michael and St. George, 
Star of India, Indian Empire, and Royal Vic- 
torian. Consult: Sir N H. Nicholas, History 
of the Orders of Knighthood of the British Em- 
pire (4 vols., London, 1842) ; Gautier, La chev- 
alerie (Pans, 1884) ; J. H. L. Archer, Orders of 
Chivalry from the Original Statutes of the Vart- 
OU8 Orders of Knighthood (London, 1887), con- 
tains a bibliography ; Luchaire, Manuel des insti- 
tutions frangaises (Paris, 1892); Round, Feu- 
dal England (London, 1896) ; Baldwin, Scutage 
and Knight Service in England (Chicago, 1897) ; 
W. H. Schofield, ^‘Chivalry in English Litera- 
ture,” in Harvard Studies in Comparative Liter- 
ature, yoI li (Cambridge, Mass., 1912). See (in 
addition to Feudalism and Chivalry) Bach- 
elor, Banneret; Tournaments; and separate 
orders, such as Templars, Knights; Hospital- 
ers; ETC. 

KNIGHT, Austin Melvin (1854- ). 

An American naval officer, born at Ware, Mass. 
He graduated from the United States Naval 
Academy in 1873 and rose to the ranks of ob- 
tain in 1907 and rear admiral in 1911. He 
served at various stations, had charge of the 
ordnance proving ground at Annapolis in 1885- 
89, participated in the Cuban blockade and in 
the Porto Rico expedition during the war with 
Spain, was head of the department of seaman- 
ship at the Naval Academy from 1898 to 1901, 
and served as president of the special board on 
naval ordnance and president of the joint army 
and navy board on smokeless powders in 1904- 
07 and in 1909. Later he became commandant 
of the Narragansett Bay (R. I.) Naval Station 
and in 1913 also president of the Naval War 
College. He is author of Modern Seamanship 
(1901^ 5th ed., 1910). 

KNIGHT, Charles (1791-1873). An Eng- 
lish author, born at Windsor, where his father 
was a bookseller. He was sent to school at 
Ealing, where he gained some knowledge of the 
classics, but he was educated mostly in his 
father’s bookshop. When a young man, he set 
himself to educate the masses by raising the 
tone of popular literature. In conjunction with 
Hawke Locker he founded the English- 

man, a magazine of original and selected ar- 
ticles (1820-22); edited the Oitardiam, a lltei^- 
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aorgrjf^ political inisoellauy (1320^22); and» 
with the encouragement ol Maicajulay and others^ 
started Knight's Quarterly, M^(^gc^;p%ne (1823- 
241# In 1825 Bioiigluini ostutii]i.*'hiMi ilio Society 
ffr the Ditfi^ioji oi L'acful Knoulc. The 
idea originated with I^night, who was subee-’ 
quontly called in to take charge of the society’s 
publications. For the rest o? his life Knight 
wielded immense influence as a popular in- 
structor* Among the works which he published 
ox edited are the Penny Maga&me (1832-45), 
which at one time enjoyed a ciiculation of nearly 
200|000 copies weekly; Penny Cyolopcedia (30 
vols., 1833-44) ; Library of Entertaining Knowl- 
ec^e, the volume on the elephant (1831) being 
written by himself » Pictorial History of Eng- 
lond (1837-44), London Pictormlly Illustrated 
V3oJs., 1841-4^) , Old England, a Pictorial 
Mu^um of National Antiquities (2 vols., 1845) , 
Half Hours loith the Best Authors (4 vols, 
1^47-48 ) ; The English Cyelopwdia { 22 vols., 
1854-61); Pictorial Shakespeare (8 vols,, 1838- 
41); Life, of Caxton (JM4) ; Knowledge is 
Power (1855) ; and, above all, the Popular His- 
tory of England (1856-6?), Knight died at 
Addlestone, March 9, 1873. Consult his auto- 
biography, entitled Passages of a Working Life 
during Half a Century (3 vols., London, 1864- 
65). 

KNICSKHT, Edward Henry (1824-83). An 
American mechanical expert. He was born in 
London^ England, studied surgery, engraving, 
mechanics, and civil cngiiicci 'iig, and came to 
the United States in lb* settled in Cin- 

cinnati, whore he became a patent lawyer. In 
1863 he accepted a position in the government 
patent office iu Washington. He was a member 
of the international juries at the World’s Fairs 
in Philudelphiu .lud Atlanta, was United States 

HIM - .!.■ : to the World’s Fair in Pans in 

l^7-, iir '^as made Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor by the French government. He founded 
the Officlat Cassette of the United States Patent 
Ofioe^ edited the Reports of the Pans Exposi- 
tion, and published, besides many oflicial reports 
of value, ^he American Mechanical Dictionary 
(187^) aud the New Mechanical Dictionary 

Ijxis Cornelia (1757 IS 17;. An 
bngli‘*fi author, daughter of Reai Admiral Sii 
Joeeph Knight. At his death (1775) his widow 
and chUd went to live in Italy, and, when her 
mother also died, Cornelia returned to England 
in charge of her friends, Lady Hamilton and 
Admiral Xelbon (1799). She was companion to 
<^een Charlotte .(1805-13), afterward tp the 
princess of Wales,, and her autobiography, not 
written to gratify the craving for details of 
court life, is valuable on account of its reliable 
narration of facts. It was edited and published 
posthuinousU (1861). Other books of hers are: 
Efinfn^rhqs (1790), a kind of suppb'Tuerrt lo Ras- 
s^dS; tvfo heavy romances, XiaicuH I hi minim 
(1792), a didactic romance aiming to give a 
picture pf Roman military, political, and social 
lif^ and Sir i3^y de Lusignan (1833) ; her chief 
work, A Description of Lattum or La Cam- 
pt^ng, di (1805); besides a volume of 

prayer and nynms from the German (1832). 
The last ?0, years pf her life were spent abroad, 
a nd qhe died in 

.KJStlQBT, PgsascoTT (1803-81). An 

fingliah portraii and .gpnrs painter. He was 
^m,a^ Stafford, spn af the epmedian, Edward 
foiyhij, who placed him m clerk with a West 


India merchant. The merchant having faUed« 
young Knight amused himself by copying froih 
Benjamin \\e*^t*s woik, which he diid so well 
that his father allowed him to become a pii|nl 
of Bass and of George Clint and in 1823 at 
the Royal Academy. His best-known works are 
his portraits of the Duke of Wellington for the 
London City Club, the Duke of Cambridge for 
Christ's Hospital, Sir George Burrows for St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, and the group portraits 
“Waterloo Banquet” and “Peninsular Heroes.” 
His “Sacking a Church in the Time of John 
Knox” is in the Tate Gallery, London. He was 
elected a member of the Royal Academy in 
1844, was professor of perspective there, and 
serv^ as secretary from 1848 to 1873. 

KHIGHT, Richard Payne (1760-1824). An 
English arclia'ologist and philologist. Owing to 
ill health, he had but a few years of actual 
schooling, which, however, his vast fortune en- 
abled him to supplement by extensive travel. In 
Italy (1767 and subsequently) he interested 
himself in the study of art and of classical an- 
tiquities and upon his return devoted himself 
to the enlarging of the archeeological collection 
he had made in Italy and to publihhing his 
memoirs. He was returned to Parliament, but, 
though serving from 1780 to 1806, seldom par- 
ticipated m the debates. From 1814 he was a 
trustee of the British Museum, to which at hia 
death he left his magnificent collection of an- 
cient bronzes and Greek corns, valued at £50,000. 
In addition to this bequest, the results of his 
extensive travels and researches appeared in 
numerous publications, including his Account of 
the Remains of the Worship of Pnapus Lately 
Existing at Iserma in the Kingdom of Naples 
(1786). His Analytical Essay on the CPreek Al- 
phabet (1791) created a sensation, because in 
li Ks 1 was the first to question the authen- 
(•! certain Greek inscriptions which Four- 
mont had cdaimed to have found in Laconia, 
and which such eminent scholars as Wmckelmann 
and Heyne had accepted as genuine; later, 
Knight’s suspicions were proved to be correct. 
While his best work is that on the Principles of 
Taste (1805), he expended much careful study 
on an edition of Homer (1816). 

KHIGHT, Ridgway ( Daniel Ridgway ) 

(c.1850- ). An American figure and land- 

scape painter, born in Philadelphia. He was 
a pupil of Gleyre and Meissonier, made his home 
in France, with his studio at Poissy, and ex* 
hibited chiefly at the Paris Salon His subjects 
are French peasant scenes, painted with a cer- 
tain refinement of color, sound in drawing, and 
of ideal conception, but are without real power 
or inspiration. He received several awards at 
the Salon, a gold medal at Munich in 1888, the 
cross of the French Legion of Honor in 1892 
(Officer, 1909), the grand medal of honor at 
Philadelphia in 1803, and the Bavarian Order 
of St. Michael Among his chifM* painniif!r are 
“The Veteran”; “The Old Bi'au 
Women”; “Harvest Scene”; “Sans dot”; “Chat- 
terboxes”; “L’ Appel au passeur”; “Hailing the 
Ferry” (Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts); 
“The Shepherdess” ( Brooklyn Institute Museum) . 

KUriGHT, Sarah Kemble (1666-1727). A 
readier and traveler, born in Boston, the 
aughter of Thomas Kemble, a merchant. Hav- 
ing be^en left a widow, in middle life she opened 
a school which guiii(*d -^ome reputation in Boston 
and included uiucnig it- pupils Benjamin Fraak- 
liil. Before opening this schoel» Madame Kni|^ 
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as she was generally called, took a journey in 
lt04 on horseback from Boston to New York— »• 
for those days an unparalleled feat for a woman. 
She recounted her experiences in the “journals'* 
which have made her known to students of Co- 
lonial literature and history. The discomforts 
of primitive traveling are described with much 
spnghtliness and not a little humor. The 
writer’s personality emerges also as that of a 
modern American woman in embryo. Little is 
known of her later life. She seems to have 
removed to Norwalk, Conn., and there to have 
got into trouble for selling liquors to the In- 
dians — an offense which she herself charged to 
her maid. The small diary of her Boston to 
New York journey was first edited in 1825 by 
Theodore Dwight. Forty years later it was re- 
printed with additional biographical infoima- 
tion, and there is a recent edition (Norwich, 
Conn.), Consult M. C. Tyler, History of Amen- 
can Literature^ vol, ii (New York, 1897-99). 

KNIGHT, Thomas Andrew (1759-1838). 
An English horticulturist, born near Ludlow, 
in Shropshire. He was educated at Balliol Col- 
Ifge, Oxford, and subsequently devoted himself 
to researches in vegetable and animal physiol- 
ogy. In 1795 he published his views on the 
transmission of diseases among fruit trees, which 
attracted much attention. In addition to many 
papers he published a Treatise on the Culture 
of the Apple and Pear^ and on the Manufacture 
of Cider and Perry (1797), a work which 
passed through several editions. The catalogue 
of “British Works on Gardening” in London’s 
Encyclopaedia of the year 1824 contains a list 
of 116 treatises or papers on various subjects 
connected with theoretic or practical horticul- 
ture which are attributed to this writer. Many 
of his papers, with a biographical memoir, were 
published posthumously under the editorship of 
Bentham and Lindley, as A Selection from the 
Physiological and Horticultural Papers Pub- 
lished %n the Transactions of the Royal and Hor- 
ticultural Societies hy the Late Thomas Andrew 
Knight (1841). 

KNIGHT, William Angus (1836-1916). A 
British writer. He was born at Modrington, 
Scotland, and was educated at the University 
of Edinburgh. From 1876 to 1902 he was pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy in the University of 
St. Andrews. In the field of philosophy his 
work, editorial and other, includes his collection 
of Philosophical Classics for English Readers 
(15 vols., 1880-90), for which he wrote: Hume 
(1886); Essays in Philosophy ^ Old and Hew 
(1890); The Philosophy of the Beautiful (2 
vols., 1891-93) ; The Christian Ethic (1894); 
Aspects of Theism (1894). He is probably best 
known, however, for his works on Wordsworth. 
Besides his edition of Wordsworth's Works and 
Life (11 vols., 1881-89) and The Transactions 
of the Wordsworth Society (1880-86), mention 
should be made of his Selections from Words- 
worth ( 1889 ) ; Wordsworthiana ( 1889 ) ; Through 
the Wordsworth Country (1892) ; Wordsworth's 
Prose ( 1893 ) ; The English Lake District f as In- 
terpreted in the Poems of Wordsworth (1878- 
91 ) ; The Works of William Wordsucorth and 
Daraihp Wordsworth (12 vols., 1896-97). He 
presented to the trusted of Dove Cottage, Gras- 
mere, ihe poet^s former home, all the editions 
of Wordsworth's poems which he possessed. His 
later works are; i5k>oe ^foitage from ISQO to 
1900 (1900) ; Lord Monhodda and Soma of his 
Cmimpioraries I fnter Amwes (1901); 


Pro Patria et Regina (1901); Relrospecfts 
(1908) ; The Poets on Christmas (1906) ; Thinps 
Hew and Old (1909); The Golden Wisdom of 
the Apocrypha (1910); The Oiamowr of Oxford 
(1911); The Browning Centenary (1912); A« 
Eastern Anthology (1912); Coleridge dnd 
Wordsworth in the Country: Their Friend^ 
ship, Work, and Surroundings (1914)* ' 

KNIGHTHOOD. See Knight. 

KNIGHT OF LA MANCHA. Don Quixote^ 
the hero of Cervantes' novel of that name. 

KNIGHT OF THE CHAKBETTE. See 
Charrette, Knight of the. 

KNIGHT OF THE SWAN. See Swan, 
Knight of the, Chevalier au Cygne. 

KNIGHTS, The. See Aristophanes. 

KNIGHTS AND LADIES OF HONOB. 
A fraternal society organiEed in Kentucky in 
1877 for social and beneficial purposes. Men 
and women are admitted to membership on equal 
terms The central authority is the supremo 
lodge, and the chief officer has the title of su- 
premo protector. The order had m 1914 15 
grand lodges and 1230 subordinate lodges, rep^ 
resenting a total membership of 70,000. Since 
its organization it has dispensed benefits to the 
beneficiaries of deceased members amounting to 
over $34,000,000. 

KNIGHTS EBRANT. Wandering knights, 
who, after the definite object ofiered by the Cru- 
sades had been removed, traveled through France 
and Spain in search of adventure. 

KNIGHTS OF CHRIST IN PORTUGAL, 
Order of. See Christ, Order of Knights of, 
IN Portugal. 

KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS. A Roman 
Catholic fraternal benevolent society, foimded 
in New Haven, Conn., in February, 1882, to ren- 
der pecuniary aid to its members and their henefl- 
ciaries, to assist its sick and disabled members, 
and to promote mutual social and intellectual 
intercourse. It is governed by a supreme coun- 
cil, the members of which are elected by the 
various State councils. On July 1, 1914, there 
were 326,858 members, of whom 106,281 were 
insured with benefit certificates in force at 
that date amounting to $112,286,760. The death 
claims paid during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1914, amounted to $723,475, and from the 
beginning of the organization up to the latter 
date all death claims paid totaled $7,308;682. 
The supreme headquarters are at New Haven, 
Conn. The society is thoroughly -orga^izSd' in 
every State in the United States, in every prov- 
ince in the Dominion of Canada, in Cilhaj IPhrto 
Rico, Newfoundland, the Philippine Islands/ and 
Alaska 

KNIGHTS OF HONOR. A fraternal benefit 
society in the United States, organised at Iiouie- 
ville, Ky., Jime 80, 1873, by the institution bf 
Golden Lodge No. 1 with 17 charter members. 
Its objects are the social, moral, and intellectual 
elevation of its members, the establishment of 
bonds of fellowship between them, and the pay- 
ment of death benefits to the widows and or- 
phans of deceased members. It is incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Missouri, witk 
headquarters at St. Louis. The supreme lodge 
is the executive head of the order and is com* 

S osed of the o6^rs and of representatives from 
iie various grand lodges. The grand lodges ate 
composed of representatives from subordinate 
lodges, are governed by officers elected by the 
represmitatives, and they control the suboacHh 
naie lodges in aeoevdanoe with the laws oAMhfs 
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supreme lodge. The order has paid to benefit 
diaries since its organ i/ation aliout 8100,000,000. 
The benefits <lihbni-ed (luring llu' year ending 
hi 1918 amounted to $1.208,87i>. 'Jhere were m 
existence, in 1914, 80 grand lodges and 1031 sub- 
ordinate lodges, representing a membership of 
about 17,000* 

KNIGHTS 07 XiABOB. A national labor 
organization in the United States, formed in 
December, 1869, by leaders of a dissolved local 
union of garment cutters in Philadelphia. Until 
1882 the name and purpose of the order were 
kept secret, its only official representation being 
a line of five stars. This secrecy was instituted 
on the ground of the dislike of employers to 
organized labor and on the alleged ground that 
open associations of workingmen had hitherto 
proved failures. Admittance to the order was 
granted to all persons over 16, except liquor 
dealers, gamblers, bankers, and lawyers The 
government of the Knights of Labor is vested in 
local assemblies, district assemblies, national 
trade assemblies, State assemblies, and a gen- 
eral assembly. The administrative power is 
given to a general master workman, a general 
worthy foreman, a general secretary treasurer, 
and a general executive board, consisting of the 
master workman, the worthy foreman, and three 
other members. Until 1886, when the order be- 
came involved in the Missouri Pacific strike, the 
membership increased, at first slowly and then 
rapidly, until it numbered, as was claimed, over 
700,000. Thereafter, split hy internal dissen- 
sion and weakened by failing strikes, the mem- 
bership and infiuence declined. In 1914 it had 
less than 100,000 members. The political plat- 
form adopted by the Knights of Labor advocated 
the unlimited coinage of silver, compulsory ar- 
bitration, equal rights for both sexes, the owner- 
ship by the government of telegraphs, telephones, 
and railroads, and the common ownership of 
land. Cooperative enterprises, such as joint 
partnerships and mutual -benefit funds, were 
started by the order The order formerly pub- 
lished the Journal of United Labor as its official 
organ. Consult; Ely, The Labor Movement in 
America (New York, 1886); The Quarterly 
Journal of EoonormcSy vol. i (Boston, 1887) ; 
William Kirk, Knights of Labor and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor (New York, 1906) . See 
Labob, Amekioan Federation of; Labor Or- 
ganizations; Trade Unions. 

KNIGHTS 07 MALTA. See Saint John 
or Jerusalem, Knights of. 

KNIGHTS 07 THE GOLDEN CIBCLE, 
In American history, a secret society whose ob- 
ject was to bring the Civil War to a close and 
restore the ‘TJnion as it was.’’ Its strength lay 
chiefly in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. There are 
those who trace the movement to an organiza- 
tion of the same name which existed before the 
Civil War, composed of Democrats whose pur- 
pose was to further the interests of the South by 
securing an extension of the area devoted to 
slavery. Bach castle, or lodge, of the order was 
said to be divided into an outer and an inner 
temple, and only those persons were admitted 
who were known to be thoroughly “sound on the 
nigger.” In the presidential campaign of 1860 
the Knights took an active part in bringing 
about the disruption of the Democratic party 
over the <fuestion of slavery. In the latter part 
of 1880 castles were established in some of the 
Btatol north of the Ohio River, and the order 
•pieid ao rapidly that in Kfoy, 1862, a United 


States grand jury (estimated that there were 
40,000 members in Indiana alone. In May, 1868, 
the Knights and other disaflfected persons at- 
tempted an armed demonstration at Indianapolis, 
but it resulted in a ridiculous fiasco that was 
known as the Battle of Pogue’s Run. In the 
fall of 1863, owing to the publicity given to the 
treasonable purposes of the organization by Gov. 
O. P. Morton (q.v ), General Carrington, and 
other Union authorities, who employed spies to 
ferret out its secrets, the Order of the Knights 
of the Golden Circle was disbanded and was suc- 
ceeded by the Order of American Knights, which 
in the early part of 1864 in turn gave place to 
the Sons of Liberty. This last-named order had 
a lar^ membership in Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Missouri. Its supreme commander 
was Clement Vallandigham (q.v.), of Ohio Its 
ritual asserted that the Constitution is a com- 
pact and denied the right of the national gov- 
ernment to coerce a sovereign State. The order 
consisted of two organizations, one within the 
other. Those who entered the outer organization 
were told tliat the object of the order was to 
secure the success of the Democratic party at the 
coming presidential (Jection, the inner organi- 
zation was a military one, whose aim was to 
give aid and comfort to the South Large quan- 
tities of arms were purchased, and hand grenades, 
clockwork machines for setting fire to govern- 
ment property, and Greek fire were manufac- 
tured. At Indianapolis 32 boxes labeled “Sun- 
day-school books,” but containing arms and 
ammunition, were seized by the police, and nu- 
merous seizures were made elsewhere. In some 
places, both at this time and previously, the 
draft was resisted by force of arms, and dc^serters 
and escaped prisoners were protected against 
the Unit^ States officers. In Indiana some of 
the Democratic State officials were members of 
the order, while others were in sympathy with 
it. The most important project of the Sons of 
Liberty was one for an uprising throughout 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, which 
should free the Confederate prisoners in those 
States and set up a Northwestern Confederacy 
A day was set for the accomplishment of the 
enterprise, but the attempt was never made. A 
number of the leaders were arrested, and three 
(Bowles, Milligan, and Horsey) were condemned 
to death by a military commission, but after an 
imprisonment of 18 months were set free by the 
United States Supreme Court on the ground 
that the military commission had no juris- 
diction. Consult: An Authentic Exposition of 
the Knights of the Golden Circle (Indianapolis, 
1861 ) ; Holt, “Report on Secret Orders,” in Mc- 
Pherson’s History of the Rebellion (Washington, 
1876) , Foulke’s Life of Oliver P, Morton (2 
vols. New York, 1898) ; Rhodes, History of the 
United States from the Compromise of 1850, 
vol. V (ib., 1904). 

KNIGHTS 07 THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 

A fraternal organization, founded in 1873. There 
were, in 1914, 14 grand castles, 6 grand temples, 
727 castles, and 318 temples. The members 
numbered about 83,000. The order has dis- 
bursed since its organization about $6,000,000 
and during the fiscal year 1913 had disbursed 
beiicfif- amfuintiiiL^ to about $325,000. 

KNIGHTS OF THE HOLY SEFULCHBB. 
See Holy Sepulchre, Knights of the. 

KNIGHTS 07 THE MACCABEES. See 
Maccabees, Kniohts of the. 

KNIGHTS 07 THE SHIBE, or KmGHTS 
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OP PabliaMBNT. KnightH formerly chosen by 
the freeholders of every county to represent the 
county in Parliament and originally inhabitants 
of the places for which they were chosen. 

KNIGHT'S SEBVICE. See Knight. 

KNIGHT'S TALE. One of the poems com- 
posing Chaucer^s Canterbury Tales and contain- 
ing the story of Palamon and Arcite (q.v.). 

KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. See Templars. 

KNIGHTS'TOWN. A town m Henry Co., 
Ind., 34 miles east of Indianapolis, on the Blue 
River and on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
and St. Louis and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Clii- 
cago, and St Louis railroads (Map: Indiana, F 
6 ) . The State Soldiers and Sjailors Orphans Home 
is a short distance south of the town, and there is 
a Carnegie library here Knightstown has good 
water power and natural gas. There are flour 
mills, saw and planing mills, two large poultry- 
packing establishments, automobile works, ma- 
chine shops, a wire-fence factory, a buggy fac- 
tory, etc. The water works and electric-light 
and power plant are owned by the municipality. 
Pop., 1900, 1042; 1910, 2008. 

KNIK. S(»e Idttarod 

KNILLE, kniT'le, Otto (1832-98). A Ger- 
man historical painter, born at Osnabrtick. He 
studied at the Dtlsseldorf Academy under Karl 
Sohn, Hildebrandt, and Schadow, then in Paris 
under Couture, spent four years in Munich 
(1854-58), where he painted “The Moors Fright- 
ened by the Dead Body of the Cid” (1858, 
Hanover Museum), and after a stay of three 
years in Italy settled in Berlin. In 1865 he 
executed mural paintings in the castle of Marien- 
burg, near Hildesheim, representing scenes from 
Ihe lip(‘iid}M\ lore of Thuringia, and in 1873-84 
<h‘(‘<>i,iie<l ill" staircase of the University Library 
in Berlin with four frieze paintings, personating 
in animated yioiip'. of f-imous men “Education 
in Antiquity,' '^cIioIh-iic Science,’’ “The Hu- 
manists and Reformers,” and “The New Classics 
of Germany.” For this meritorious work he was 
awarded the great gold medal at the Berlin Ex- 
hibition m 1886. Among his other works the 
brilliant “Tannhhuser and Venus” (1873) and 
“Disputation of Professors of the Sorbonne be- 
fore St.. Louis,” both in the National Gallery, 
Berlin, commend themselves to special attention. 
He was also known as an illustrator and wrote 
Qruheleten eines Malers uber seine Kunst (1887) 
and WoUen und Konnen in der Maleret (1897). 
In 1874 he was appointed professor at the Berlin 
Academy He became a member of the Academy 
in 1880. 

KNIPOVITCH, k’nT-pd'vIch, Nikolai Mikha- 
iliOViTCH (1862- ). A Russian zoologist and 

hydrographer. He was born at Sveaborg and 
was educated at St. Petersburg University. In 
1892 he was appointed junior zoologist at the 
Imperial Museum of Natural History (senior 
zoologist, 1900), in 1896 he made important 
biological and hydrographical studies in the 
northwestern region of the White Sea, and two 
years later he organized an expedition to explore 
the shores of Lake Morat. He was the Russian 
delegate to the International Hydrogranhic Com- 
mission after 1901, a member of tW Inter- 
national Polar Commission, department editor 
Of the Russian Encyclopwdic Dictionary for 
many years, and professor of j>h,\ biological chem- 
istry at a Polish women’s medical institute. His 
published works include: The State of the Mari- 
Tiine, Fishing^ and AtUmal Industries of Arch- 
uhgel (1896) ; An Accoimt of the Navigation of 
VoL. XIII.~20 


the Arctic Ocean (1896); Scientific-Commercial 
Studies of the Lake Morat Region (1897-99); 
Zoologische Ergebnisse der russisoh Expedition 
nach Spitzbergen ( 1901 ) , Oceanography of the 
European Arctic Ocean (1906). 

KNIPPERDOLLINCK, knlp'pgr-ddlTIpk, 
Bernabd ( ?-1636 ) . A leader of the Anabaptists 
of the sixteenth century He was born in 
Mtinster, of a prominent family, became a mer- 
chant, embraced the Reformation, and joined 
the Anabaptists in 1527. He was elected burgo- 
master of Mtinster in 1534 and upheld John of 
Leyden (q.v.) in his excesses. In the kingdom 
John set up he was Vice Regent Consequently 
involved in the ruin that befell John, he was 
tortured and killed Jan. 23, 1636. See Ana- 
baptists. 

KNITCHANIN, kne'cha-nSn', Stephan Pe- 
troknitch (1807-56). A Servian general, bom 
at Knitch. He was a merchant and early gained 
great political influence with Prince Milosh, who 
promoted him in 1839 to the head of the Provin- 
cial Government of Semendria. When his patron 
fell, Knitchanm was exiled, but two years later 
(1842) he returned, on the invitation of Prince 
Alexander Kurage(>ig<*\ iich and became Coun- 
cilor of State.- He held command in the war 
with Hungary (1848) at the head of a Servian 
army of volunteers, but was unsuccessful and had 
to retreat, and in 1849 was recalled to Servia, 
where in 1864 Prince Alexander made him Min- 
ister of War and head of the Council 

KNIT'TING (from the verb knity AS. cnyt- 
tan, Ger. knutten). The art of building up a 
solid fabric from yarn by looping with knitting 
needles or by machinery modeled on the knit- 
ting-needle process Crocheting resembles knit- 
ting, except that it is executed with the crochet 
hook. Netting is a more ancient art. (See 
Nets.) In braiding, the threads or braids, all 
longitudinal, are twisted diagonally over and 
under one another. Weaving is more formal 
than any of these processes, having two com- 
plete sets of threads that intersect at right 
angles to each other, except in lace and leno 
weaves. The qualities that distinguish knit goods 
are their superior elasticity, that makes them 
fit irregular shapes snugly, and their porousness, 
that makes them particularly suitable for use 
as underwear. 

Hand Knitting. In knitting by hand the 
yarn is formed on a knitting needle in a row of 
loops, through each of which a second row of 
loops is successively passed by means of a sec- 
ond needle, which then adds a third row to the 
second row, and so on till the fabric is com- 
pleted. The needles used are of steel, wood, 
bone, or rubber. Those of steel are usually 
slender and pointed at each end, while those of 
other materials are thicker, and pointed at one 
end with a round knob at the other. Technical 
terms of hand knitting are: To cast on is to 
make the first row of loops. To cast off is to 
knit two stitches and then pass the first over 
the second, securing the last stitch by drawing 
the yarn through it. A purl, seam, or rib is 
formed by bringing the yarn in front of the 
needle. To slip a stitch is to take it off the 
needle without either knitting or purling. 

Hand Machine. The first knitting machine 
was invented in 1689 by the Rev William Lee 
(q.v.), of Nottinghamshire, and by the middle 
of the eighteenth century had become so widely 
used as to be an important feeder of British 
commerce. It was a very simple affair, modeled 
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bHct the prooeas whos^e wprk it attempted to 
rpproduoe; but its oomplicated modern aucceasor 
depnda for its etficienqy on the same essential 
principle, . , . , 

In Lee’s stocking frame, instead of one needle 
to hold the stationarjr Ipop while those of the 
moving row are being Inserted, there are as many 
needles as there are to he loops in the breadth 
of the web, and these aro so made as to form 
and give on the loops alternately. Each needle 
terminates in a hook or small indentation. The 
other end of the needle is fixed into a casting 
formed to fit into a frame and be securely fas- 
tened, side by side with the rest of the needles. 
Between the needles are placed thin plates, called 
sinkers, in two rows, in one row the sinkers 
move freely on an axis, in the other they are all 
fixed to a bar and move with it. The object of 
the loose ones, or ^'ack sinkers, is to make loops 
by pressing the thread down beneath the needles. 
The other row on the bar, or lead sinkers, is 
brought down so as to press simultaneously on 
the hooks of the needles and press their points 
down into the little depression so that they will 
pass through the loops without catching one 
way, and take tliem up when opened and drawn 
in the contrary directioi^. The great ingenuity 
of Lee’s invention lies in tliis arrangement for 
closing the hook in the needle so that one loop 
can be drawn through another. 

Like many inventors, Lee failed to profit 
largely by his genius, although, m the expecta- 
tion of realizing a fortune, he resigned his ac- 
tivities as clergyman, giving up his living at 
Calverton that paid him £40 a year. His own 
freehold enabled him to meet the cost of experi- 
ments. In the portrait, now lost but copied m 
the arms of the London Framework Knitters 
Company, he appears in the gown and cap of a 
master of arts, pointing to a hose on his stock- 
ing frame; while on the other side a female is 
showing her empty and therefore useless knit- 
ting pins. The original punting was inscribed; 
*Tn the year 1589, the ingenious William Lee. 
M.A of St, John’s College, Cambridge, devised 
the profitable art for stockings (but being de- 
spised went to France), yet of iron to himself, 
but to us and to others of good; in memory of 
which this is pinted.” 

Accompanied by his brother James^ who had 
helped him much in the construction of 1;he ma- 
chine, and who was always his most skillful 
operator, Lee took the frame to London in the 
hope of winning the patronage of the sovereign. 
Queen Elizabeth’s kinsman Hunsdon thought it 
was a miraculous invention and brought her to 
see it at Lee’s lodgings in Bunhill Bow, She 
expressed her approval of its ingenious construc- 
tion, but was disappointed because the product 
was a coarse worsted stocking instead of fine 
silk hose. Lord Hunsdon begged her to give Lee 
a patent for its use, but she refused. In order 
tp please the Queen Lee constructed a frame, 
with 20 needles to the inch instead of the previ- 
ous eight, on which in 1598 was made a pair 
of silk stockings, which the Queen was gracious 
enough to Accept and praise, but that was all. 
After her death, not receiving any encourago- 
mont from King James or the English epurt, 
Lee accei>ted the invitation of Sully, Ambassador 
of Hcniy IV, to transfer himself and his inven- 
tjpp to France. He settled in Rouen, with James 
and eight other operators and eight frames, 
ap|4 “wrought there with. great applause.” But 
htf mqpectations of a special pat^t were en4<^ 


by the assassination of the French King, and 
he died, n disappointed man, in 1610. 

On his death his brother James and six work- 
men with seven of the mimbines returned to 
London, the other two warkmea with the ma- 
rwi.i.iiiaii»&r i,F Mork at Bopen. Before long 
i-Di I isiii- a>ii,v Knitters Company wae 
formed for regulating wages and production and 
in 1657 was incorporated by Cromwell. By 
1695 there were 1500 machines active in and near 
London. The first stockings of cotton yarn were 
made in 1760. 

No important improvement was made in Lee’s 
machine until 1758, when Jedediah Strutt added 
a second series of needles, by the use of which 
it became possible to produce ribbed fabrics. In 
1816 Marc L. Brunei invented a circular ma- 
chine that produced a tubular web instead of 
the previous flat one. 

Power Kaehiae. Power was first applied to 
the knitting machine by Bailey in 1831. The 
machinery used m power knitting is noteworthy. 
While the spindle is necessary in tlie prepara- 
tion of yarn for either weaving or knitUng, 
there is no comparison between the simplicity of 
looms — even such looms as work on the most 
elaborate fabrics — and the complexity of knit- 
ting machines. In the weaving industry only 
one loom ia required to produce a particular 
fabric. In statements of the capacity of knit- 
ting mills it would be clearer to specify, not 
the number of madiines, but the number of sets 
o/ maohines, since as many as five are often re- 
quired in the production of a single garment. 
Furthermore, the work of every thiee knitting 
machines has to be supplemented by that of a 
sewing machine Then, too, improvementB in 
knitting machinery are frequent and important, 
and machines but little worn often have to be 
replaced by newer inventions. Unfortunately 
the patents on knitting machinery are in a con- 
fused state, and some manufacturers operate 
their new machines secretly, without taking out 
patents, in order to avoid infringement by 
rivals. 

The latch needle was first patented in France 
in 1806 by Jandeau, and a modification of it in 
the United States in 1863 by Hibbert. In the 
latch-needle machine a hing^ latch folds back 
on the needle so that the hook may take up the 
thread, and then closes down over the hook so 
that it may pass the hoop through the preced- 
ing loop. The movement of the latch is regu- 
lated by the movement of the yarn as it pasase 
through 

On acooimt of their greater speed and eapadty 
circular machines have largely supersede all 
others. Ip these machines “a circular series of 
vertical parallel needles elide in grooves in a 
cylinder and are raised and lowered sucoeesively 
by an external rotating cylinder, that has on the 
inner side cams acting on the needles ” In 1909 
the total number of knitting machines in the 
United States was 116,019, over 96 per cent of 
which were power machines and 81 per cent 
circular and circular-hosiery machines. Of the 
total, 16 per cent were spring-beard-needle xna* 
chines, sad 85 per cent latoh-needle machines. 
The remarkable increase in popularity of all 
kinds of knitted fabrics — ^“hosiery and knit 
goods,” as they are termed popularly and in the 
census reports — including underwear, sweaters 
and cardigan jackets, gloves and mittens, hoo^ 
scarfs and nubias, shawls, lep^ings and gaitere, 
lai^y knit, wristers, jerseys and tightif 
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•ioddflgs^ ttnd (Riitraklmn fabrics, is shown not 
only by the number of machines invented to 
produce thmn (over SOOO), but also by the enor- 
imma sncreaae in prodtietlon. In 1S49 th^e 
were only 49 . establislimente in the United 
3iates, with an annual product of $1,028,102. 
During the next decade the annual product in- 
creased 700 per cent, and in succeeding decades 
61, 128, 42, 43, 48, and 108 per cent respectively. 
In 1000 the number of factories producing- knit 
goods was 1374, with an annual product valued 
at $200,143,527. In 1869 the number of khit- 
ting machines reported was 5625; 80,047 in 
1889; 88,374 in 1904; 116,019 in 1909. In the 
early days of the industry in the United States 
wool was used almost eXdusively, But in 1900 
the value of the cotton yarn purchased was $48,- 
165,749 ; of woolen yarn, $3,834,094 ; of worsted, 
$10,116,826; of merino (cotton mixed), $2,667,- 
051; of silk, $3,606,609; of linen, jute and other, 
$180,818. This serves as a fair basis of com- 
parison, as most of the mills buy their yarn 
instead of spinning it for themselves, the amount 
of cotton purchased in the form of yam being 
three times that purchased unspun. Among the 
States New York leads, with a production of 
knit goods m 1909 of $67,130,296; Pennsylvania 
being second, with $49,667,506; Massachusetts, 
third, with $14,736,026. 

Bibliogpraphy. William Felkin, Hosiery ond 
Lucty in Bevan^s series of books entitled “British 
Manufacturing Industries” (London, 1876) ; M. 
A. Metcalf, Kn%tt%ng (Chicago, 1909), with a 
wealth of illustrations and text describing power- 
machine knitting m all its forms, Quilter and 
Chamberlain, Framework Kmtting and Hoetery 
Manyfacture (Leicester, England, 1911); Ernest 
Tompkins, The Boienee of Kmttmg (New York, 
1914). 

KNOBEL, knd'bd, Kabl Auoust (1807-63). 
A German Old Testament scholar. He was born 
near Sorau in Silesia and was educated there 
and at Breslau. In 1831 he became docent and 
four years later professor extraordinary of the- 
ology at Breslau, and m 1839 became professor 
at Giessen, where he spent the remainder of his 
life. His greatest service Was the preparation 
of the commentaries upon the books of Eccle- 
siastes (1836), Isaiah (1843; 3d ed., 1861), 
Genesis (1852; 2d ed, 1860), Exodus and Leviti- 
cus (1867), and Numbers, Deuteronomy, and 
Joshua (1861), in the senes known as Kurzge- 
fasstes exegeUsches Handhuoh zutn alien Testa- 
menti edited by Hirzel. The commentaries upon 
Isaiah and the books of tbe Pentateuch were 
rewritten by August Dillmann (q.v.). 

KBTOBELSBOBFF, knO^els-dOrf, Gsobq 
Wenzbslaus von (1697-1763). A (Jerman ar- 
chitect, born at Kuckschadel, near Krossen. He 
served in the army for some years, but retired 
to study architecture and to travel in Italy and 
France. He was appointed director of royal 
buildings in Prussia by Frederick II, who, when 
Crown Prince, had been his patron. His best- 
known works are the Berlin Opera Monde, the 
Bans Souci Palace at Potsdam, and the exten- 
sion of the palace at Charlottenburg, all in the 
claasic style. He also laid out part of the town, 
and the park at Potsdam, and the Thiergarten 
in Berlin. i 

KBTOBELBPOBF f-bbenkenhqff, 

br4ok'en-h6f, NATjJiY VON (1860- ). A Ger- 

man novelist, known under her madden iiAme> 
Nataly von Eschstruth^ born at Hofgetsmar, 
Hepie*Oassel» the . daug^er of an officer, and 


educated at Berlin. She traveled widely, in 
1890 married Capt. Frana Knobelsdcrff-Brenken- 
hoff, and later settled for a time at Schwerin. 
She began early to write plays, e^g., la des 
Hdnigs Hook (1882). Among her novels, which 
are popular but not very deep, may be men- 
tion^: Wolfsburg (1886) ; GdnseUesel, dine 
Hofgeachichte (1886; 6th ed., 1891); PolnUch 
Blut (1887; 4th ed., 1894); Hofluft (1889; 5th 
ed., 1894); Stemschnuppen (1890) ; Von Gottes 
(Jhmden (1896) ; Jung gefrett (1897) ; Der Ma- 
foratsherr (1898); Aus vollem Lehen (1900); 
Sonnenfunken (1901); Der ve^lorene 8ohn 
(1902); Jedem das Beine (1903); Frieden 
(1905); Die Roggenmuhme (1910); Vee VtcHs 
(1911), Of some little dramas, Karl Augusts 
Brautfahrt and Die Sturmnixe (3d ed., 1888) 
were performed. In 1887 appeared a volume of 
her poems under the title Wegekraut, and in 
1890 the publication of an edition of her col- 
lected works was begun. 

KNOBKEBBIE, nCb'ker'I. A short knobbed 
club, used by the Zulu and other South African 
tribes, mainly as a missile against smaller ani- 
mals and birds, which are often brought down 
on the wing with marvelous dexterity. It was 
also employed as a weapon, e.g., in hand-to-hand 
encounters. Similar missile clubs occur in Fiji. 

KNOBLAUCH, knCp'louK, Edward (1874- 
). An American dramatist, born in New 
York City. He graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1896, studied the drama in Paris for 
a year, and then settled in London as a play- 
wright. In The Partikler Pet, an adaptation 
from the French, Cyril Maude starred in 1905, 
and m 1906 Lena Ashwell played Deborah in 
his play The Shulamite. In 1910 The Cottage 
in the Air was given in New York City. The 
season of 1911 was marked by his two successes, 
The Faun in America and Kismet in London 
and later in the United States. He collaborated 
with Arnold Bennett on Milestones (1012) and 
with Wilfred T. Coleby on The Headmaster 
(1913), His play My Lady's Dress was pro- 
duced in New York in 1914 and Marte-Odile in 
1915. 

KNOBLAUCH, HeUmaivn (1820-95). A 
German physicist, born in Berlin. Having fin* 
ished his studies, he became pnvatdooent at the 
University of Berlin, then professor at Marburg 
(1849), and in 1864 was appointed professor at 
the University of Halle. In 1878 he Wfus ap* 
pointed president of the Leopoldinisch-Karoli- 
nischc Akademie at Halle. He retired in 1895. 
His publications, which are to be found mostly 
xn the Monatsschriften of the Berlin AcOddUiy 
and in the Ahhandlungcn der naturforsohmden 
Gesellsohaft zu Halle, treat especially of radia- 
tion of heat. His experiments verified and ex- 
tended Mellani’s work on radiant energy. He 
was one of the first who demonstrated that the 
warmth we experience when we stand before a 
fire reaches us m the same way as the rays of 
the sun, i.e., by radiation, Without affecting the 
temperature of the vacuum or the intervening 
material medium through which the heat is 
transmitted. 

KNOOHE, knfi^Ks, Walter Alfred (1881^ 
) . A German meteorologist, born in Berlin 
and educated at the universities of Geneva and 
Berlin. In 1906 he became an assistant, in the 
Royal Prussian Meteorological Institute and in 
1907 first assistant in the pdhlio Iveather 
ice. In 1908 he Studied the olimatS of the Bo* 
livian platSMis and in 1919 uadortosib ihe sioiil 
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which made him famous, the direction of the 
Central Meteorolo^fical Institute of Chile. He 
brought out three Important publications of this 
institute: Ohaerviwione^ en la Mvna Agwila 5200, 
Ohaarvaeionee de pr&vmciaa (1910), and Anuario 
meteoroldgioo de Chile (1911). 

KNOCKE, knftk'e. A seaside resort in Bel- 
gium, 9 miles north of Bruges, with a popula- 
tion of 1363 (1910). It has a monument erected 
to the cel^rated animal painter, Alfred Verwee. 
During the European War of 1914 Knocke was 
occupied by the (Armans and used as a base 
for advances on Nieuport (q.v. ) and Calais. It 
was heavily bombarded by a British fleet, which 
destroyed the greater part of the town and a 
German military base. See War in Exjbopk. 

XXOCX-KMEE, or In-Knee. A deformity 
consisting of such inclination inward of both 
knees that they are in contact when the person 
is walking or in a position for walking. There 
is naturally a slight inclination towards each 
other of both knees, which is accentuated in the 
adult female because of the width of the female 
pelvis; but the legs remain perpendicular in 
spite of the line of the thighs. In knock-knee 
the tibiae incline outward, and the feet are sepa- 
rated when standing or walking. The deformity 
is due to weakness and is usually a development 
of childhood. It may be caused by rickets (q v.) 
or by an injury, or may be secondary to a de- 
formity of tne hip joint or ankle joint. It may 
be followed by a clubfoot (q.v.) of the variety 
valgus or by flat foot. The treatment includes 
massage and straightening, practicing walking 
with the feet parallel, and correction with braces. 
Immediate correction may be secured by opera- 
tive treatment, either osteotomy (cutting the 
thigh bone) or osteoclasis (breaking the thigh 
bone), and putting the joint for a time in a 
plaster splint. See Leg. 

KNOLLES, nOlz, Richard (c.1550-1610) . An 
English historian of the Turks, born probably 
at Cold Ashby, Northamptonshire. After gradu- 
ating at Lincoln College, Oxford ( 1665 ) , he be- 
came a fellow there and then head master of 
the grammar school. Sandwich, Kent, for the 
remainder of his life. His Oenerall Historic of 
the Turkes from the First Beginning of that Na^ 
tton (16Q4) was reprinted half a dozen times 
before the end of the century and issued in an 
abridged form in two volumes in 1701. Dr. 
Johnson gave high ptaise to the clearness and 
purity of its elaborately arranged English, while 
both Byron and Southey owned Knolles a mas- 
ter of prose composition. 

KNOLLYS, nolz. Sib Francis (c.l614r-96). 
An English statesman. He was a gentleman 
pensioner at the court of Henry VIII, and en- 
tered Parliament for Horsham in 1642. His 
aggressive Puritanism rendered the Continent 
for him than England during Queen Mary’s 
reign, but Elizabeth called him to her Privy 
Council (1668), making him also vice chamber- 
lain of her household and captain of halberdiers, 
while Lady Knollys, who was the Queen’s first 
cousin, became a woman of the privy chamber. 
He was made Governor of Portsmouth in 1563, 
was sent on diplomatic service in Ireland in 
1666, and from 1672 until his death was treas- 
urer of the royal household. He was elected 
to Parliament from Arundel in 1569, from Ox- 
ford in 1662, and from Oxfordshire in 1672. 
The most interesting part of Knollys’s career 
r^tea to his association with Mary, Queen of 
Soeto, Whose oustodiaii he was at Carlisle Castle 


(1568) and afterward at Bolton. He ©onsdeii- 
tiouflly strove to make a Protestant of her and 
as conscientiously warned Elizabeth amiinst 
holding her in prison without a trial, but finally 
voted for her speedy execution (1687). The 
following year he took command of the Hert- 
fordshire and Cambridgeshire troops assembled 
to oppose a landing of Spaniards from the Ar- 
mada. He was knighted three years before his 
death. His letters are of more historical im- 
portance than his parliamentary speeches or his 
religious tracts. 

KNOLLYS, Hansebd (c.1699-1691). An 
English Baptist clergyman. He was born at 
Cawkwell, Lincolnshire, was educated at Cam- 
bridge, and was compelled to flee to the Ameri- 
can Colonies, where his vigorous attacks on 
infant baptism speedily involved him in contro- 
versy with the authorities. Cotton Mather nick- 
named him Mr, Absurd Knowless, although he 
mentioned him as “godly Ana-baptist.” He 
preached at Dover, N. H., 1638-41, and in the 
latter year, after a brief stay on Long Island, 
he returned to London, where, though frequently 
in trouble with the authorities, he was popular 
as a preacher. He published several works on 
theological subjects, and a Hebrew grammar, 
and left an autobiography, edited by Kiffin 
(1692). The Hanserd Knollys Society, founded 
in London in 1845 for the publication of early 
Baptist writings, issued 10 volumes and then 
disbanded. 

KNOLLYS, or KNOLLES, Sir Robert 
(c.l317~1407) . An English soldier, bom in 
Cheshire. His deserved reputation as a famous 
fighter was first acquired in Brittany, where he 
was remarked at the siege of La Roche d’Orient 
(1346), and he was one of the knights in the 
Combat of the Tliirty in March, 1351, when he 
was taken prisoner. On his speedy release he 
took command of a liody of freebooters, was 
custodian to certain Breton castles, and made 
marauding expeditions into Normandy with 
Henry of Lancaster (1356-57). As leader of 
the Great Company, he plundered 40 castles in 
the valley of the Loire, pillaged Auxerre in 
1359, supported John de Montfort at the siege 
of Auray in 1364, and went with the Black 
Prince to Spain in 1367, but was recalled in 
1370 to England, whose King, Edward III, was 
planning an invasion of Prance. Knollys was 
given charge of the expedition, which, with 
Calais as a starting point, laid waste the coun- 
try as far as Rheims and to the environs of 
Paris itself, but it was unsuccessful in drawing 
the French into a battle, though they were de- 
terred from invading Wales. Knollys returned 
to England in time to take the leadership in 
London at the suppression of the Wat Tvler re- 
bellion, and for this he was given the freedom 
of the city. Part of the great wealth he had 
acquired through his raids he spent in endow- 
ing colleges and hospitals and in rebuilding 
churches after his retirement to England. 

KNOOBHAAN, knCr'hftn ( Dutch gurnet, lit., 
gristle cock). In South Africa, a bustard (q.v.). 

KNOBF, n6pf, S(ieqmund) Adolphus (1857- 
). An American specialist in tuberculosis, 
bora at Halle-on-the-Saale, Germany. He grad- 
uated from Bellevue Hospital Medical College 
(JSew York University) in 1888 and from the 
l^rbonne (A.B.) in 1890. He became visiting 
physician of the New York Health Department^ 
Riverside Sanatorium for Consumptives and di- 
rector at the National Association for the Study 
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imd Prevention of Tuberculosis. In 1908 he 
accepted the prof eseor ship of medicine in the 
department of phthisiotherapy in the New York 
Post-Graduate Hospital and Medical School. 
His most important work is his prize essay. 
Die Tuherkuloae ala Volka Krankheit und deren 
Bekampfung, published in 1900 by the commit- 
tee of the International Tuberculosis Congress. 
It appeared eventually in 27 languages and was 
translated into English by Dr. iSiopf under the 
title Tuber culoaia as a Diaeaae of the Maaaea 
and how to Fight it (1901; 8th ed., 1911). He 
published also Tuberculoata a Preventable and 
Curable Diaeaae (1909). 

KNORB, knCr, Ivan (1853- ). A Ger- 

man composer, born at Mewe (West Prussia). 
When four years old, he was taken by his par- 
ents to Russia, where he lived for 11 years and 
became thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
Russian folk music. When in 1868 his parents 
settled in Leipzig, he entered the conservatory, 
studying under Moscheles, Richter, and Reinecke. 
From 1874 to 1883 he taught theory at the con- 
servatory in Oharkov, Russia. Upon the recom- 
mendation of Brahms he was in 1883 called to 
the Hoch Conservatory in Frankfort, succeeding 
B Scholz as director of that institution in 1908. 
His long residence in Russia strongly influenced 
his music, which has a decidedly Slavic char- 
acter. He wrote three operas, Dunja (1904), 
Die Hochzeit ( 1907 ) , Durchs Fenater ( 1908 ) ; 
a symphonic phantasy; two orchestral suites; 
orchestral variations on a folk song from the 
Ukraine; Ukrainische Liebeslieder ; chamber 
music 

KNOBB, Ludwig (1869- ). A German 

chemist. Born at Munich, he studied there, at 
Heidelberg, and at Erlangen, and was appointed 
professor at Wiirzburg in 1888 and in 1889 pro- 
fessor and director of the laboratories at Jen^ 
He became best known for his work in organic 
synthesis, especially for his discovery of the 
pyrazol compounds, of which antipyrine is most 
commonly used. He also contributed extensively 
to the chemistry of the alkaloids. 

KNOBTZ, knOrts, Karl (1841- ). A 

German-American author and educator, born at 
Wetzlar, Prussia, where he studied at the Royal 
Gymnasium He took his Ph.D. at Heidelberg 
in 1863 and came the same year to the United 
States. He taught at Detroit, Oshkosh, Wis., 
and Cincinnati, and from 1892 to 1905 was 
superintendent of the German department in the 
publKi schools of Evansville, Ind. He then re- 
moved to North I'arrytown, N Y., where he de- 
voted his time to comparative literature and 
folklore. He translated into German poems of 
Whittier, ~ . and Walt Whitman, and 

published * Geaohichte der nordameri- 

kamachen Litteratur (1891). Besides literary 
essays and works upon child education, he wrote . 
Marchen und Sagen der nordamerikaniachen In^ 
dianer (1871); Amerikamache Sktzzen (1876); 
Modem American Lyrioa (1880) , Aua dem Wig- 
wam (1880); Kapital und Arbeit in Amerxka 
(1881); Amerikaniache Lebenabtlder (1884). 
Among his other works may be mentioned: Ge- 
dichte, of which a volume appeared in Reclames 
Univerealbibhothek; Mepreaentative German 
Poems (1886; 2d ed., 1889) ; Ein amerikaniaeher 
Diogenes (Thoreau) (1898); Poetiacher Haua- 
schatz der Nordamerikaner (1902) ; Nackkldnge 
geimanischer Glaubers und Brauohs in Amerika 
(1903); Streifzuge auf dem Gehiete amerika- 
nisoher Volkakundei 1903) ; Friedrich Nietzsche, 


der Unzeitgemdsae (1909); Die Insekien in 
Sage, Branch, und Literatur (1910); Walt 
Whitman und seine Nachfolger (1910); Rep- 
tilien und Amphibien in Sitte, Sage, und Litera- 
tur (1911) ; Teufel, Heme, und Blooksbergapuk 
(1913); Die \ ogel im Sage, Sitte, und Litera- 
tur (1913). 

KNOSOS, or KNOSUS. See Cnosus. 

KNOT (also gnat, dialectic knat, knet; de- 
rived, according to popular etymology, from AS. 
Cnut, Canute, who was said to have been very 
fond of the bird ) . A cosmopolitan snipe ( Tringa 
canutua), 10 or 11 inches long, and more than 
20 across the wings. The upper parts are black, 
white, and rufous; in summer the underparts 
are rufous, while in winter they are white. The 
breeding habits are almost unknown, and until 
1901 the eggs were known only from a single, 
not very well authenticated, specimen collected 
by Gen. A. W. Greely, U. S A. In the year 
mentioned Dr. Walter, a Russian surgeon, on 
the exploring vessel Sarja, found the knot breed- 
ing on the Taimyr Peninsula on the northern 
coast of Siberia. The nuptial flight was elabo- 
rate, the bird circling high in air, now with 
vibrating, now with motionless wings, uttering 
a loud, varied whistle The nests were on the 
grassy tundra, in shallow depressions. The eggs 
are usually four in number and vary consider- 
ably in form and coloration. The ground color 
IS pale green or yellowish white, marked, more 
or less densely, with spots of yellowish brown. 
Knots are generally found in flocks, feeding on 
small crustaceans and mollusks, and probing the 
ground like snipes. In summer the knot is to 
be found only in the Far North, where it seems 
to be circumpolar, but in winter it migrates far 
to the south in all directions from its summer 
home, so that it is found along the shores of 
all the continents. It is a favorite shore bird 
with gunners, who know it as robin snipe and 
gray snipe, and its flesh is delicious. 

KNOT, Gordian. See Gordian Knot. 

KNOTE, kns'te, Heinrich (1870- ). A 

German dramatic tenor, born in Munich. Upon 
the completion of his studies with Kirchner at 
Munster, he became (1892) a member of the 
Munich Court Opera, where he won his great 
reputation, and where he has remained, with 
frequent leaves of absence to fill guest engage- 
ments. In 1903 lie sang at the Metropolitan 
Opera House and proved one of the most power- 
ful drawing cards, though appearing there at 
the same time as Caruso. Critics compared his 
interpretations with those of De Reszke (q.v. ). 
He 18 unsurpassed in his delineations of Wag- 
ner’s heroes. He was heard again, with un- 
diminished success, during several subsequent 
seasons. 

KNOT^OBASS^ A trailing weed. See Polt- 

GONACEiE. 

KNOT'HOBN'. Any one of the large assem- 
blage of moths included in the family Phycitid®. 
The name is derived from the fact that the 
males frequently have the last joint of the an- 
tennae swollen. The Phycitidae are usually som- 
bre-colored little motlis with rather narrow fore 
wings and broad hind wings. Their larv® are 
very diverse in their habits. Some, like the 
larvffi of Epheatia, infest groceries, feeding upon 
dried figs, or in flour mills upon flour and grain. 
Others inhabit silken cases on the hark of trees. 
Still others attack living fruit. One is the cran- 
berry fruit worm {Mineola vaocinU), Others 
web leaves together, as the rascal leaf crumpler 
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mdig^lla )'; Still like Dah^ 

miN# feed upon Hving's^o ineecte. 

On© ni^mber of thia group <(i9roff^rta 90 tiuia) 
preys upon the black aeftle of the olive and orange 
in southern Europe and has recently been intro- 
duced into California for the purpose bf helping 
fruit growers to destroy injurious scale insects. 

KHOTTi not, CABGifx (1866- ). 

A British physicist, both in Penicuik, Scotland. 
He studied at Edinburgh University, where he 
taught natural philosophy from 1879 to 1883. 
Then until 1891 he was professor of physics at 
Tokyo in the Imperial University of Japan. 
I A 1887 be conducted a magnetic surrey of 
Japam« After his return to Scotland he became 
lecturer on applied mathematics at Edinburgh 
innl892 and was Thomson lecturer (on earth- 
quakes) at the United Free Church College of 
Aberdeen in 1905-06. He made elaborate mathe- 
matical studies of earthquakes in Japan and 
wrote The Phyaica of Earthquake Phenomena 
(1908). His work on magnetic strains (pub* 
lished in Transactions Of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh for 1882-83, 1889, 1891; supple- 
mented in ite Proceedings for 1899) won him 
the Keith prize of the Royal Society and was 
followed by the important work on the same 
subject by Nagaoka, Honda, Shimizu, and 
Terada of Tokyo University. Knott revised 
Kelland and Tnit’s Quaternions (3d ed., 1904) 
and wrote a memoir of P. G. Tait (Oxford, 
1911). 

KETOTT, James Pboctoe (1830-1911). An 
American lawyer and politician, born in Marion 
Co., Ky. Admitted to the bar m 1851, he prac- 
ticed at Memphis, Mo., until 1862. In 1868 he 
served in the State House of Representatives, 
from 1859 to 1862 was Attorney-General, and 
then returned to Kentucky and practiced law 
at Lebanon. He was a member of Congress 
(1867-71, 1877-83) and became noted for his 
humorous speeches, in one of which he referred 
to Duluth as “the zenith city of the uUsalted 
seas.’’ From 1883 to 1887 he was Governor of 
Kentucky. He was a delegate to the Constitu- 
tional Convention of tin* Slate in 1891 and 
the following year took the chair of civics and 
economics in Centre Colley, Danville, Ky., 
where in 1894 he was appointed law professor 
and dean of the law faculty. He resigned in 
1901. 

KNOTTma AHD SPLICING. A knot is 
a loop or combination of loops and turns join- 
ing different parte of a rope or parts of two or 
more ropes. A splice is a more intimate junction 
of parte than a knot, the lay of the rope being 
opened, and the ends tucked in so that the size 
and character of the rope at the place where the 
splice 18 made are not greatly changed. Knots 
are of many kinds and have many uses, but thfeir 
employment elsewhere is iTi-igriiH* <irH compared 
wi& that on board ship, where they have ob- 
tained their full development. They owe their 
importance to the frictional resistance of the 
rope, which prevents the parts of the r<^e from 
slipping and thus untying the knot. 

Knots may be divided into two principal 
types, those which are tied without separating 
we strands’ el a and those made by opening 
out the strands. The first type may fee divided 
into: (e) knota made lOlth two ends of the same 
or of different rc^es knotted together Mb) knots 
mode with the end of a rope passed aix^tind or 
knotted about some object i (c) knots made with 
the end of a rope Icnot^ about itself: (d) seiz- 
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ingfB, in which a antall rope ie tied arhauf 
one. The second type of knots it diVidkl^ittw 
(a) 'knott ttihde in the lay of the rope by eepi 
rating the strands; and (b) splices, in Whic 
two parts of a tope, of the ends of a rope, or < 
two ropes, are join^. 

The simplest knot iS the overhand (Fig. 1) 
its use is chiefly to hold temporarily the end c 
a rope from slipping away from the man whd ii 
tends to knot it permanently at the proper time 
overhand knots are also tied in the ends of rope 
to preieht their slipping through a block o 
sheave, i.e., unreeving. In its ordinary use i 
therefore belongs to class 5 of the fllrst gtopi 
but it may be made in the ends of a rope pasise 
about a spar, placing it in classes a ana c simu 
taneously* By maong a second overhand kne 
on top of the first, we get the square or reef kno 
(Fig. 2), the commonest and most useful kno 
known. It differs from the grawng knot (Fij 
3 ) in the manner of makiim the second overhan 
knot on top of the first. The square knot hold 
firmly and is quite easily untied, as it does no 
crush down when subjected to strain. Th 
granny knot does not hold nearly so well, alittos 
invariably slipping a little and frequently pull 
ing apart; and when it does hbld, the parts jar 
together so tightly that it is untied with grea 
difficulty. The sheet or hecket tend (Fig 4) i 
first cousin to a square knot; instead of slipping 
one end through the bight of the other rope, it 1 
pushed across underneath its own bends. Car 
rick bends (Figs. 5, 6) are not much used, bu 
are occasionally employed in bending two haw 
sers together. The blackwall hitch (Fig. 8) li 
used td attach quickly a rope to a hc^; th< 
double blackwall (Fig. 11) is more secure if th( 
rope is stiff or large in proportion to the ho^ 
and therefore liable to slip. 

The bowline (Fig. 12) is a very useful knot 
It serves to form a loop in the end of a rop< 
which will not slip or draw down and yet whicl 
can be instantly untied; this latter property U 
due to the fact that it will not jam tightly, an(3 
the parts are free to be separated the instant th€ 
strain is removed The running bowline (Fig 
18a) is simply a bowline so made that its loop 
incloses the rope on which it is made. A bowline 
on a bight (Fig. 13b) is made, as its name indi- 
cates, on the bight or loop of a rope. In making 
it the first part of the operation is the same ae 
tying a bowline, but instead of carrying the 
bight around the parts on which the knot is 
made, the loop is opened out and slipped over 
its own parts. The oafs-pamo (Fig. 9) is used 
to shorten up the loop of a rope for the purpose 
of hooking a tackle to it. When neither end of 
a rope can be reached, and it is desirable to 
shorten it between two points, the sheepshank 
(Fig. 17) is used. The figure-of-eight knot is 
rarely used except for ornamental wotk. The 
midshiprnwn^a hitch (Fig. 18) is also rarely 
used. The marlinespike hitch (Fig. 19) is Very 
condmon and is used in passing seizings and the 
like* Jt is an easy way to attach temporarily 
the ends of a rope to a heaver or marlinespike 
for pulling on it; the spike or heaver m4y be 
quickly withdrawn when the pull is finish^. 

The studding-sail fpronounced sttdn^s*l) idch 
bend (Fig. 7) is used to bend the taCk to the 
sail and for other put^ses as a slipping hitch; 
the studding-m^l halyard bend (Fig. ^20) is 
used to bend the halyards to the studding-sail 
yard and to bend other ropes to Spars. The 
flsherfhati’s bend (Fig. 21) and the magnus hitch 
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(Fig. 16) iiave » greiit variety ol tlses. Tbe 
Hmh 0 r hitch (Fig. I4b) is Used in hoisting iim^ 
and similar airticlos; the timber and half 
ihiteh (Fig. 15) is used for hoisting or towing 
heavy timbers. The two half hitcheu form a 
isonvenient slipping hitch. The clooc hitch 
(Fig. 14c) is one of the most useful knots 
known and is used more than any other knot 
except the ^uare knot. The mside and outside 
clinches (Figs. 10a, 10b) are used when the end 
of a rope is to be made fast to a heavy object 
and yet leave the rope clear to work through a 
pulley or sheave close up to the object; clinches 
were much used in ben^ng hawsers and cables 
to anchors. 

Seizings are used to tie two parts of a rope 
together or to secure a rope to another object. 
The common forms are shown in the sket^es 
(Figs. 23a, 23b, 23c) , but there are modifications 
of these forms too numerous to mention. The 
Turk^8‘head (Fig. 24) is a variety of seizing put 
around a single part of rope; it is used on foot 
ropes to keep them from slipping through the 
eyes of the stirrups. 

Wall knots, wall and crown, man/rope knots, 
and all the other knots of class a of the second 
type are used to form a solid and more or less 
ornamental knot in a rope to prevent its slip- 
ping through a block, hole, or eye. 

Splices are used to join two pieces of rope to- 
gether or form an eye at the end of a rope. The 
principal kinds are the eye-spltce (Figs. 22a, 
22b), short splice (Figs. 24a, 24b, 24c), and 
long splice ( Figs. 25a, 25b, 25c, which are shown 
progressively). A sehmgee (Fig. 27) is made 
of rope yarns laid up loosely and held together 
with marline hitches. A grommet (Fig. 26) is 
made of a single long strand of rope laid up 
on itself to form a three-stranded ring. A 
cringle (Fig. 28) is a form of grommet made 
on a rope. Consult: Book of Knots: Being a 
Complete Treatise on the Art of Cordage (5th 
ed., London, 1887) ; P. N. Hasluck (ed.), Knot'- 
ting and Splicing Ropes and Cordage (Philadel- 
phia, 1905); J. M. Jutsura, Knots, Bends, 
Splices, Shown in Colours, with Tables of 
Strengths of Ropes, etc,, and Wire Rigging (3d 
ed., Glas gow, 1906). 

KNOT'WEED', Giant. See Saoiialine. 

KNOXJT (Fr. knout, from Russ, knoot, 
scourge, from Icel. knutr, AS. cnotta, Eng. 
knot), A scourfm composed of many thongs of 
skin, plaited and interwoven with wire, which 
was formerly the customary instrument of 
punishment in Russia for all kinds of criminals. 
The offender would be tied to two stakes, 
stripped, and given the specified number of 
lashes on the back. The number to be admin- 
istered corresponded to the degree of crime. 
Thus, 100 or 120 were equivalent to a death 
sentence. So severe was tliis mode of punish- 
ment that the most hardened criminals rarely 
survived the ordeal, the victim commonly dying 
long before the full count would be reached, 
l^e nobility were exempt from the knout by 
law, but this privilege was not always respected. 
The knout was abolished by the Emperor Nich- 
olas, who replaced it with the pleti, a kind of 
lash. 

KHOWOSB, Henry MoElderrt (1868- 
An American anatomist, bom at Balti- 
more, Md. He was educated at Johns Hopkins 
Httiversity (A.B., 1890; Pli.D., 1896), where 
ke was assistant in biology (lfi61-*98), leMow 
(1895-96), instructor in anatomy (189^1908), 


aa4 cusaociate (1908-t09)l In 1806-9T he taught 
biology at WilliaihB College, and he served as 
an assistant in zoblogy in 1897 and aa .librarian 
after 1900 at the Marine Biological Laboratory, 
Woods Hole, Mass. He al the Cni- 

veraity oi Toronto in 1009-10 and thereafter 
was professor of anatomy at the University of 
Cincinnati, and became coeditor and secretary 
of the American Journal of Anatomy, His re* 
searches deal particularly with the lymphatic 
and vascular systems of frogs, with the musples 
of the human heart, and with the anatomy and 
embryology of the Termites. 

KHOWLEEGE (from ME. knowan, AS. end* 
wan, Icel. knd, OHG. cn&an; connected with 
OChurch Slav, mati, Lat. noscere, Gk. yifyptlfVHttv, 
gigndskein, Skt. jiid, to know -f- ME. -teehe, Jrom 
Icel deikr, -leiki, an abstract suffix), Theory of, 
or Epistemology. The science which is con- 
cerned with questions about the existence, the 
validity, and the extent of knowledge. Because 
of its fundamental character, dealing as it does 
with a fact that every other science unquestion- 
ingly takes for granted, it is considered a phil* 
osophical discipline. 

In one sense it can be said that any inquiry 
into knowledge is a circular procedure. In other 
words, there must be knowledge to begin with, 
before inquiry of any sort can be entered upon. 
In this respect, however, epistemology is not so 
diffcrrent from any other science, for every 
science starts with actually given facts and 
with some degree of actual "knowledge of these 
facts. The facts that the epistemologist takes 
as mven are the facts that go by the name 
of knowledge. Everybody knows something, 
whether much or little, and everybody recognizes 
that everybody else knows something. In other 
words, the existence of kiiowlefiire is on a par 
with the existence of ‘..niiif-* Knowledge is the 
name given to a certain class of facts of ex- 
perience as indubitable and as verifiable as any 
other fact whatever. Just at this point the 
skeptic puts an objection. He either says that 
there is no knowledge, or else that if there is 
we cannot know of it, and that therefore the 
epistemologist begs the whole question. This 
objection is not so serious as at first blush it 
seems to be. Indeed, it has done more than 
anything else to put epistemology on a scientific 
basis. For when the objection is scrutinized it 
will be seen to mean, not that there is no fact 
in experience answering to the name of knowl- 
edge, but that the fact of knowledge is not 
what it is usually taken to be. In other words, 
the skeptic — if he knows what he is about— 
does not deny the existence of knowledge as a 
fact of experience ; but he doubts certain theories 
of knowledge — eg, among others the theory 
that there are objects, styled real, which are in 
some way represented or "copied by other objects 
styled ideas. He doubts these theories because 
he knows, or thinks he knows, that they give 
an account of knowledge which is incompatible 
with the facts of the case or inconsistent with 
itself. That is, the skeptic has a theory of his 
own about knowledge; ne is an epistemologist 
and as «uch enters upcm the arena of scientific 
discussion. 

This analysis of the attitude of the skeptic 
tow ards knowledge is eo important that it must 
be dwelt upon at greater length. No man is 
born a skeptic. No young child is a skeptic. 
If he becomes hue later, the expediences that 
have brought about the revolution in his vie# 
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of llie world should help us to a clear insight 
into the real meaning of this new view. In 
other words, the rational philosophical skeptic 
has and gives reasons for his new attitude. He 
adduces proofs, taken from his own experience, 
and presumably verified in the experience of 
others, to establish either the certainty or the 
probability, or at least the irrefutable possi- 
bility, of his ignorance. The stock arguments 
of skeptics are gathered up into the famous 
tropes of .^nesidemus (q.v.); and they are 
further condensed in the five tropes of Agrippa, 
a skeptic of the second century of our era. It 
is worth our while to examine these arguments, 
as they help us to understand the methods, the 
assumptions, and therefore the real significance 
of skepticism in general. The tropes of Agrippa 
are as follows: 1. The same object gives rise 
to different impressions. 2. All knowledge pre- 
supposes an infinite series of premises, since 
any disputed proposition must be proved by 
some other, this latter by still a third, and so 
ad infinitum. 3. All knowledge is relative, since 
every object presents an appearance that differs 
according to the differences in the constitutions 
of the percipients and according to the relations 
in which the object stands to other objects. 
4. All axioms are arbitrary, since dogmatists, 
to escape the regreasus ad mfinitunuy start 
their argument from some premise which they 
assume without justification. 6. There is a 
circle m all reasoning, since the conclusion rests 
upon the premises, and, contrariwise, the 
premises rest upon the conclusion. 

A survey of these proofs shows that in eve^ 
one some fact is categorically asserted. No 
one can venture to s^, e.g., that the same ob- 
ject gives rise to different impressions, unless 
his own experience has furnished him with this 
knowledge. Once question or deny the reason 
assigned, and the skeptical conclusion can no 
longer be maintained by the skeptic without dog- 
matic assertion of his view as self-evident or 
without the production of a new reason, which, 
when disputed, shares the fate of its predeces- 
sor. In other words, upon examination it is 
clear that skepticism cannot recommend itself 
as an escape from the danger of dogmatic asser- 
tion or of an infinite regress of proofs; for we 
cannot reasonably accept skepticism without 
proof, and if the skeptic is right, proof involves 
either unwarranted dogmatism or impossible re- 
gress of argument to infinity. The philosophical 
skeptic assumes the validity of his own argu- 
ment by which he seeks to prove the fallacy of 
all argument. 

But it may be asked: Why may not the 
skeptic hold to his skepticism without attempt- 
ing to establish his position or to dislodge his 
opponent? The answer is that to cherish any 
view without proof is to be dogmatic, and this 
IB what the skeptic is, above all things, anxious 
to avoid. But still, again, it may be urged that, 
instead of believing in the impossibility of 
knowledge, one may merely doubt its possibility. 
It is often i^id by writers against skepticism 
that a akeptical skepticism is unassailable. In 
one sense it is. If a man will persist in listen- 
ing to no reason and in observing no laws of 
thought, then no argument directed against him 
will reach him^ so long as he takes refuge be- 
hind the bulwark of unthinkingness. But what 
we can do is to convince ourselves by valid 
reasoning that skepticism, whether dogmatic or 
doubting, is untenable by a reasonable being. 


That is, if we follow the laws of thought Wo 
cannot become skeptical with regard to all our 
knowledge, however skeptical we may be on 
some of Its details. To summarize our argument 
so far, let us say that we cannot reasonably 
doubt anything without good reason, and good 
reason is known reason, and known reason im- 
plies the validity of knowledge. 

This is not to say that universal doubt is im- 
possible; it is perhaps possible as a disease. 
Certain abnormal nervous conditions result in a 
general sense of unreality. Everything seems 
to be an illusion, a dream. Such pathological 
skepticism is an undoubted fact and cannot be 
argued away. Not due to reason, it cannot be 
removed by reason. Such skepticism belongs to 
the province not of the philosopher but of the 
physician. 

Now, while what is thus immediately experi- 
enced may have for pathological reasons the 
feeling of unreality attached to it, no theorist 
or philosopher has ever denied or doubted the 
presence of facts in immediate experience. The 
actual existence of what is experienced while 
it is experienced is perhaps not susceptible of 
philosophical doubt. The only possible doubt 
about it pertains to the significance of what is 
thus experienced, i.e., to the implications it may 
have with reference to what lies beyond imme^ 
diate experience. If we use the term “imme- 
diate knowledge” to designate the presence of 
fact in experience, it will thus have to be said 
that immediate knowledge is infallible, indu- 
bitable knowledge. But such knowledge is 
limited to the narrow span of the present 
moment; when we transcend the present, as we 
apparently do in memory, we begin to step upon 
possibly doubtful ground. And even what is 
generally called perception, as distinct from 
sensation, is open to doubt, just because m such 
perception there is always some element of 
reference to what is not present in immediate 
experience. It will thus be seen that, if imme- 
diate knowledge is infallible, it is likewise prac- 
tically empty. It is the vision of the “mentally 
blind.” Because of the insignificance of such 
knowledge, usage has generally declined to call 
it knowledge. To know, in common parlance, 
is to experience tlie significance and meaning of 
things; it is not merely to experience things in 
meaningless fashion At the very least, im- 
portant knowledge involves the recognition of 
the identity of things known (the knowledge of 
acquaintance), and such recognition of identity 
is in its lowest form the recognition of what is 
now present in experience as the same with 
what is remembered to have been present in the 
past ; and this involves a reference beyond 
present immediate experience; such a “trans- 
subjective” reference is the very gist of meaning. 
So we may say that all knowledge as differen- 
tiated from dull stupid experiencing is the ex- 
perience of things as having implications and 
meanings which point beyond what is actually 
experienced in the momentary present. Now, 
all theories of knowledge concern themselves 
with the nature of these implications, with 
their tenability, with their source, and with 
their proper range. 

Theories of knowledge are always very closely 
connected with theories of reality. The imture 
of this connection has been much discussed. 
Many philosophers have maintained that a valid 
metaphysics presupposes an ade^ate theory of 
knowledge: thus, Kant wrote “Prolegomena to 
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any Future Metaphysics/’ and this work con- 
sisted in a defense of epistemology as logically 
prior to any other valid science. On the other 
hand, Descartes had a metaphysical view as to 
the relation between the physical and the 
spiritual, and this view apparently determined 
his doctrine that knowledge is the existence of 
clear and distinct ideas. But the very doubt, 
slight though it be, involved in the last state- 
ment shows that it is not always obvious 
whether a philosopher’s metaphysics is deter- 
mined by his epistemology or whether his epis- 
temology is determined by a previously adopted 
metaphysics. Ever since Kant’s day it has been 
the contention of many thinkers that epistemol- 
ogy is the logically predetermining discipline; 
while many thinkers before and since Kant’s 
time have held the opposite view. The critical 
adjudication of this question is impossible in 
such an article as this. 

It would seem, however, as if Kant’s per- 
sistent effort to make epistemology fundamental 
was due to his previously adopted metaphysical 
view that the contents of experience are purely 
mental in nature. At any rate, Kant begins his 
theory of knowledge with the assumption that 
what 18 experienced is constituted materially of 
“sensations.” On this assumption no wonder 
there is difficulty in seeing how there can be 
knowledge of an objective world. If one were 
willing to assume some sort of correspondence 
by way of preestablished harmony between our 
ideas and the real world, the difficulty would 
disappear; but such an assumption of pre^stab- 
lislied harmony involves the giving up of the 
attempt to solve the problem, for the harmony 
between our minds and the world is really 
the problem over again. Now, Kant thought 
that a posteriori knowledge, i.e., knowledge of 
what has actually been experienced, constitutes 
no difficulty If we have experienced anything, 
why should we not know it? But Kant also 
thought that as a matter of fact we have syn- 
thetic knowledge a priori, i.e., constructive 
knowledge of what has not been experienced and 
knowledge that is not due to experience. Such 
knowledge for Kant can be possible on the 
hypothesis that the knowing mind imposes upon 
its sensations an order which it afterward in its 
a priori judgments pronounces to be necessary. 
In other words, we take out of experience in 
the act of ju(^ment what hav(* previously 
put into experience in the way of construction. 
This, then, is the famous critical theory of 
knowledge scientific knowledge is possible only 
because the understanding creates nature after 
its own laws. What is not thus the handiwork 
of intelligence is not knowable by intellectual 
beings subject to human limitations. 

Now, over against this critical theory of 
knowledge there stood the naive confidence of 
reason in its ability to fathom the nature of 
independent reality. This confidence Kant 
call^ dogmatism. For dogmatism needs no 
mandate from some higher authority, such as 
Kantian criticism, to prosecute its ends. What 
it regards as necessary and universal ia neces- 
sary and universal. All that is required for 
scientific assurance is that reason should be 
well advised and clear-headed. This is probably 
the attitude even yet taken by most persons 
who have never given much thought to philos- 
ophy. Now, this position is perfectly tenable, 
but only on condition that one is willing to 
make ai^ acknowledge the assumption involved, 


viz., that reason is a unique function equal to 
its peculiar task of knowing the universe. The 
difficulty is that this function is so often un- 
successful. In other words, the problem of 
knowledge is closely connected with the prob- 
lem of error and ignorance. It would seem, 
then, that dogmatism is possible only to reason 
untried by real difficulties 

Now, tnere was in the field, when Kant at- 
tacked this dogmatic philosophy, another theory 
of knowledge, which went by the name of em- 
piricism. For the empiricist all knowledge 
comes from experience. The reason, as we have 
seen, why Kant was unwilling to accept this 
empiristic position was that he was convinced 
that there is synthetic knowledge a priori. 
Once grant that there is no such thing, and 
Kant’s sole reason for his critical philosophy 
is removed. It is to be noted that Kant never 
undertook to prove that there actually is a 
priori synthetic knowledge; he merely took this 
alleged fact for granted, thinking tliat he found 
in mathematical judgments instances of such 
knowledge Now, this fact is exactly what the 
empiricist denies Most thinkers up to Kant’s 
time had thought that mathematical knowledge 
was analytic; that mathematical judgment such 
as that 7 + 5 = 12 is merely a statement that 
results from careful analysis of the numbers in- 
volved. Into the question whether analyticista 
or Kantians are correct in their characteriza- 
tion of mathematical judgments we cannot go 
here. Even at the present time there is differ- 
ence of opinion among mathematical philoso- 
phers on this point Likewise there is difference 
of opinion as to whether mathematical judg- 
ment are a priori or a posteriori. 

The development of evolutionistic theories in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century made it 
possible to undertake a reconciliation of the 
empiricist and apnoristic theories of the origin 
of knowledge, because, on the assumption that 
acquired characteristics are acquired, it is pos- 
sible that what is not due to one’s own expe- 
rience but is congenital in the way of knowledge 
may still be due to the experience of remote 
ancestors, transmitted to us their offspring. 
Spencer was the first to make any significant 
use of this suggestion. He maintained that at 
our stage of evolution many judgments are a 
priori from the point of view of ontogenesis, 
I.e., that we make such judgments without per- 
sonally having had the experience of their 
truth ; but that this ability to judge inde- 
pendently of our individual experience is due to 
inherited tendencies* our progenitors had ex- 
periences which produced in them habits of 
judging, and these habits appear in us as in- 
stincts. Of course this attempt to mediate be- 
tween the empiricist and the apriorist position 
is involved in all the risk that attends the 
theory that acquired characteristics are hered- 
itary. See Use Inheritance. 

This view of Spencer is in principle adopted 
by somejungmati-^t*- (See Pragmatism.) Thus, 
James writes; "New truths are the resultants 
of new experiences and of old truths combined 
and mutually modifying one another. And since 
this is the case in the changes of opinion to-day, 
there is no reason to assume that it has not 
been so at all times. It follows that very an- 
cient modes of thought may have survived 
through all the later changes in men’s opinions. 
The most primitive way of thinking may not 
yet be wholly expunged. Like our nVe fing^, 
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our enr bone^, our rudimentary caudal ap- 
paidage, or our other ‘vestigiar peculiarities, 
tiiey may reiuain as indelible tokens of events 
in our race history. Our anoestors may at cer- 
tain moments have struck into ways of thinking 
which they might conceivably not have found. 
But once they did so» and after the fact, the 
inheritance continues. . . % My thesis is this, 
tliat our fundamental ways of thinking about 
things are discovertes of eamedingly remote an- 
cestors, whuQh have been able to preserve them- 
selves throughout the ewperience of all subse- 
quent times,*' 

But not only does James’s pragmatism 
maintain that our so-called a priori concep- 
tions are transmitted from the experience of 
our remote ancestors, it also maintains that 
such conceptions do not give any metaphysical 
insight into the nature of the reality tliey 
enable us to compreliend. “All our conceptions 
are what the Germans call DenknUttel, means 
^ which we handle facts by thinking them. 
Experience merely as such doesn’t come ticketed 
and labeled, we have first to discover wliat it is. 
* , . What we usually do is first to frame some 
system of concepts mentally classified, serialized, 
or connected in some intellectual way, and then 
to use this as a tally by which we ‘keep tab* 
on the impressions that present themselves. 
When each is referred to some possible place 
in the conceptual system, it is thereby ‘under- 
stood.* ** Thus, the pragmatic view is “that all 
our theories are instrumental, are mental modes 
of adaptation to reality, rather than revelations 
or gnostic answers to some divinely instituted 
world-enigma.” Reality shows itself to us im- 
diluted and uritransformed in our life of imme- 
diate feeling. “The perceptual flux as such . . . 
means nothing, and is but what it immediately 
is* No matter how small a tract of it be taken, 
it is always a rauch-at-once, and contains in- 
numerable aspects and characters, which concep- 
tion can pick out, isolate, and thereafter always 
intend . . . whatever we distinguish and isolate 
conceptually is found perceptually to telescope 
and oompenetrate and diffuse into its neigiibors. 
The outs we make are purely ideal. . . Out of 
[sensible] times we cut ‘days* and ‘nights,* 
‘summers* and ‘winters.* We say what each part 
of the sensible continuum is, and all these 
abstract whats are concepts. The intellectual 
life of man consists almost wholly m his sub- 
stitution of a conceptual order for the per- 
ceptual order in which his experience originally 
comes.” So far, then, as knowledge is intel- 
lectual, it is falsifying provided it is taken as 
reproducing the essence and nature of reality. 
It does not introduce us into the presence of 
what is known, but palms off upon tis a substi- 
tute! with which we can manage our business 
batter! The only knowledge which reveals exist* 
eiaoc to us is the knowledge of acquaintance, 
the knowledge that surpasses and also underlies 
all understanding, the knowledge which is lost 
ip Immediate vision. But while all intellectual 
knowledge is falsifying when judged by the 
test of adcN^uote representation, it is true in the 
only sense in, which such knowledge can be true, 
inasrnuen as the function of intellect is instru- 
lUental, intellect is excellent if it performs its 
instrumental satisfactorily This it does whmi 
H leads us to immediate experience again* True 
intellectual knowledge, then, is not open visiem 
but a^./wd to ikec^uring this vision, 
i^etuer interesting thmey of knowledge te- 


lated to pragmatism is that propounded by Bei^ 
sOn, who agrees with the pragmatist that im 
tellectual knowledge does not present us with 
the real; but whereas the pragmatist is wflliiig 
nevertheless to call, in fact insists upon calling, 
such knowledge true if . it performs its instru- 
mental function adequately, Bergson is unwill- 
ing so to do. For him all intellectual knowledge 
is absolutely falsifying when it is directed to- 
wards life and spirit. The intellect is a func- 
tion that has developed with a view to handling 
matter; and in matter only the ^ometrical is 
capable of being comprehended by intellect. The 
knowledge of intellect is not “speculative,” but 
practical. The only knowledge that can com- 
pass life and spirit is intuition. This is capable 
of being cultivated and will grow when all men 
combine to secure its development. 

The realists of the present have no common 
distinctive theory of knowledge; some are prag- 
matistic in their epistemology, while others have 
individual views which they are endeavoring to 
develop and maintain Other views of knowledge 
admit first something knowable and a faculty, 
sense, or intellect grasping the objective know- 
able according to the nature of the knowing 
powers. They define knowledge as the reproduc- 
tion of the thing known in the faculty knowing 
according to the nature of the power knowing: 
hence sense and mental knowledge. 

The hibliography of epistemology includes 
nearly all the philosophical works of modem 
times. Specially to be mentioned are: John 
Locke, Essay Concerning Human Understanding 
(London, 1690; neW ed., ib., 1909) ; George 
Berkeley, Treatise Concerning the Principles df 
Human Knowledge (ib., 1710; new ed , Phila- 
delphia, 1874) ; llavid Hume, Treatise of Human 
Nature (3 vols., London, 1739-40; new ed., 
Oxford, 1896) ; id., Enquiry Concerning Human 
Understanding (London, 1748; new ed , Oxford, 
1894) ; Immanuel Kant, Kritik der reinen Ver- 
nunft (Leipzig, 1781; new ed , Berlin, 1907; 
trans. by Max Miillcr, 2d ed , London, 1896); 
J. G. Fichte, Grdndlage der gesammten Wis- 
senschaftalehre (Leipzig, 1794; new ed , Bonn, 
1884) ; G. W. P. Hegel, Wissenschaft der Logik, 
vols. ih, V (Berlin, 1841); John Stuart Mill, 
Logic, Ratiomnative and Inductive ( London, 
1843; 8th ed , 1872) ; G. W. F. Hegel, “Encyclo- 
pkdie der philosophischen Wissenschaften im 
Grundrisse,” in Werke, vol. vii (Berlin, 1847); 
R. H. Lotze, Mikrokosmoa (Leipzig, 1856-64); 
J. S. Mill, Examination of Sir William Hamil- 
ton's Philosophy (London, 1866) ; T H Green, 
Introduction to Hume (ib., 1874) ; R. H. Lotze, 
Logik (Leipzig, 1874) ; id., Metaphysik (ib., 
1879) ; T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics 
(London, 1883) ; Bradley, Principles of Logic 
(ib., 1883) ; Bernard Bosanquet, Knowledge and 
Reality (ib., 1886); id., Logic (ib, 1888); 
Edward Caird, Critical Philosophy of Kant (ib., 
1889) ; L. T. Hobhouse, Theory of KnoiMedge ub., 
1896) ; G. T. Ladd, Philosophy of Knowledge 
(New York, 1896) ; B. P. Bowne, Theory of 
Thought and Knowledge (ib., 1897); Bradley, 
Appearanoe amd ReaUty (2d ed., London, 1897) ; 
James Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism (ib., 
1899) ; Karl Pearson, Grammar of Science 
(2d ed., ib., 1900) ; A. T. Ormond, Foundations 
of Knowledge (New York, 1901) ; John I)eW^, 
Studdes in Logical Theory (Chicago, 1908); 
J. H. Wyslopii Problems of Philosophy, or Prin- 
ciples of Epistemology amd Metaphysics (N%W 
Xiirl4 1006); J* I. Beare, Greek Theories Of 
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Oognition from Alonmon to Arie- 
totle (Oxford, 1^); William James, Frag- 
mapiam (New York# 1907); id., Meaning of 
Truth (ib., 1009) ; Ernst Cassirer, BuhatanA^* 
Ugrtff und FuncHonahegrtff (Berlin,. 1910); 
William James, Fsaags tn Radical Emptriotam 
(New York, 1910) ; Henn Bergson, Creative 
Evolution (ib., 1911); William James, Borne 
Problems of Philosophy (ib., 1911); John 

Bewey, Influence of Darwin (ib., 1912); Holt 
and others. The Realism (ib., 1912). See 
Bebgbqn; Berkeley; Descartes; Green, T. H.; 
Hegel; Hume; Instrumentalism; Judgment; 
Kant; Leibnitz; Iaicke; Logic; Pragmatism; 
Bealism; Spinoza. 

Ella. See Haskeu., E. K. 

KNOWIiES, nolz, James Sheridan (1784- 
1862). A British dramatist, the author of Ttr- 
ginms, The HunGhback^ and otiier well-known 
plays. He was the son of James Knowles, a 
teacher of elocution, author of a Dictionary of 
the English Language, and cousin of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. Born May 12, 1784, at 
Cork, where his father had a school, he went 
with the family in 1793 to London and there 
received his education. After holding for some 
time a commission in the militia and preparing 
himself to practice medicine, he became an 
actor and appeared in Dublin as Hamlet, but he 
never attained much eminence in his profession. 
Subsequently he lived for several years in Bel- 
fast and Glasgow as a teacher of elocution, and 
at this period he made the collection of The 
Elocutiomst, which has been many times repub- 
lished (28th ed., London, 1883). At this time 
also he laid the foundation of his fame as a 
dramatist His Cams Gracchus was first per- 
formed at Belfast in 1815. Vtrginius, which 
followed, was afterward recast for the London 
stage, where Macready took the principal part 
Knowles wrote over a dozen other plays, but 
Done of his productions exhibited great genius; 
they are, however, among the best “acting 
plays^* produced by an Englishman in modern 
times. Besides The Hunchback (1832), two of 
his most popular plays have been The Wife 
(1833) and The Love Chase (1837). About 
the year 1845 he left the stage from religious 
scruples, joined the Baptists, and distinguished 
himself as a preacher. In 1851 he published a 
little controversial work. The Idol Demolished 
by his own Priest, in answer to Cardinal Wise- 
man’s lectures on transubstantiation. Knowles 
died at Torquay, Nov, 30, 1862. Among his 
publications were two novels, and Lectures on 
Dramatic Literature, some of which have been 
reprinted. A new edition of his Dramatic 
Works appeared in London in 1873. Consult 
his Life, written by his son, privately printed 
(London, 1872) ; Macready, Reminiscences (New 
York, 1875) ; Marston, Our Recent Actors 
(London, 1890). 

KirOWLES, Lucius James (1819-84). An 
American inventor, born at Hardwick, Mass. 
While clerk in a shop at Shrewsbury, he carried 
on numerous mechanical experiments, in the 
course of which he invented the steam-boiler 
safety feed regulator known by his name. He 
also studied photography, then recently discov- 
ered, and for two years manufactured photo- 
graphie materials and machinery. At Spencer 
in 1847-^9, and later at Warren, he conducted 
the manufacture of cotton warps, but from 
hill# was coBsernsd principally with his inven- 
tions. He constructed a at^xn pump, the manv- 


facture of which was so successful that the 
Knowles pump works, later acqtiired by the 
Blake Company of Boston, became the lar^t of 
the 6cs7t in the United States. A taph-mnding 
loom was also manufactured by him under va- 
rious patents. He was elected to the Massachu- 
setts Le&ri<-latiire as a member of the Assembly 
in 1862 and In 6.‘) and of the Senate in 1869. 

KNOWI^BiS, Robert Edward (1868- ). 

A Canadian clcrg^'man and novelist. He was 
born at Maxville, Ontario, and was educated at 
Manitoba College, Winnipeg, and at Queen’s 
University, Kingston. In 1891 he was ordained 
a Presbyterian minister. In 1891-98 he was 
pastor of the Stewarton Presbyterian Church, 
Ottawa, and in 1898 became pastor of Knox 
Church, Galt. He published the following 
novels: Bt. Cuthberfs (1906); The Undertow 
(1906) ; The Dawn of Shanty Bay (1907) ; The 
Web of Time (1908) ; The Attic Guest (1909) ; 
The Handicap (1910); The Singer of the 
Kootenay (1911). 

KNOWLTON, nol'ttin, Frank Hall (1860- 
). An American botanist and paleontoto- 
gist, born at Brandon, Vt. He graduated B.S. 
from Middlebury College in 1884 and M.S. ia 
1887 and in 1896 took the degree of PhJ). at 
Columbian (now George Washington) Univer- 
sity, where he had been professor of botany for 
the nine preceding years. From 1884 to 1900 
he was connected with the National Museum in 
the departments of botany and paleontology, in 
1900-07 he was paleontologist of the United 
States Geological Survey, and thereafter was 
geologist. The Plant World, which he had 
founded in 1897, he edited until 1904. He was 
a contributor to the Century, Standard, and 
Wehster^B dictionaries and to the Jewish Enoy- 
clopcedia In 1910 he served as vice president 
of the Paleontological Society of America. His 
writings include* Fossil Wood and Lignite of 
the Potomac Formation (1889) ; Fossil Flora of 
A laska ( 1 894 ) , Catalogue of the Cretaceous and 
Tertiary Plants of North America ( 1898 ) ; Fos> 
sil Flora of the Yellowstone National Park 
(1899); Flora of the Montana Formation 
(1900); Fossil Flora of the John Day Basin 
(1902); Birds of the World (1909). 

KNOWLTON, Thomas (1740-76). An 
American soldier, bom at Ashford, Conn. He 
served during the French and Indian War in 
Putnam’s Rangers, rising to the rank of lieu- 
tenant, and in 1762 joined the expedition which 
captured the city of Havana. Two years after- 
ward he took part in an Indian campaign under 
General Bradstreet and then retired tonis farm 
at Ashford, where he remained until the out- 
break of the Revolution, when he led a company 
of Connecticut militia to Boston, the first troops 
from another Colony to come to the aid of 
Massachusetts. He bore a conspicuous part in 
the battle of Bunker Hill, Where his men formed 
the left wing of the American forces, and for 
his services on this occasion was promoted to 
the rank of major. In 1776 he was given the 
command of a regiment of rangers with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel and was instrumental in 
selecting Nathan Hale for the mission which 
terminated fatally for the spy. On Sept. 16) 
1776, anxious to retrieve the reputation Of the 
Connecticut troops which had suffered considet- 
ably at Kip’s Bay, he? led a desperate charge at 
Harlem Heights and ^11 mortally wounded. 
Hli death aroused the patriots to renewed 
forta, and they finally drove the British frUtt 
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the fl^d. Washington mentioned him the next 
day in general orders as a soldier of vhom ^^any 
country in the world might well be proud.” 

KNOW-NOTHINGfl. In American history, 
a secret political party or society which after 
1852 suddenly gained the ascendancy in several 
States and then as rapidly declined. Its work 
was closely allied with the movement of the 
American and Nativist parties, and it aimed, 
through very stringent naturalization laws, to 
make politically powerless the large number of 
immigrants then settling the United States, 
and through other means to check the growth 
of foreign influences and ideas. The party also 
aimed at the political proscription of the Koman 
Catholics. A decade earlier the American party 
had shown strength in New York City, and 
after the Democratic victory of 1843, which re- 
sulted in many local offices being given to the 
foreign born, the native Americans carried the 
city election of April, 1844, and that of Boston 
in 1845. In the fall of the same year both New 
York and Philadelphia gave Nativist majorities, 
but three years later the party had disappeared 
in the former city. The Twenty-ninth Congress 
had six Nativist members, while the Thirtieth 
had only one. The Irish famine and the revolu- 
tionary movements in Europe during 1848 and 
1849, with the reaction thereafter, occasioned a 
greatly increased immigration and caused a 
reappearance of the Nativist movement in the 
form of a secret society variously known as the 
Sons of 76 or the Supreme Order of the Star 
Spangled Banner, which was primarily opposed 
to immigration and the spread of Catholicism 
in America, and the members of which, upon 
being questioned about their order, uniformly 
replied “I don’t know.” The party which came 
to be organized, and which from the above 
circumstance was popularly called the Know- 
Nothing party, conducted its work in profound 
secrecy, holding secret conventions and often so 
casting its vote as to make it an indeterminate 
quantity in many elections. In the State elec- 
tions of 1854 the party carried Massachusetts 
and Delaware. In New York it polled more 
than 120,000 votes — one fourth the entire vote of 
the State and two-fifths of that of Pennsylvania. 
In 1855 it was successful in three New England 
States and in New York, Kentucky, and Califor- 
nia Its strength was due in no small measure 
to the dissolution of the Whig party. Efl'orts 
were made, by means of the questions raised by 
this movement, to supersede the antislavery 
agitation, which was then rapidly increasing, 
but in 1856 the latter obscured the former, and 
many Know-Nothings joined with the Republi- 
cans in supporting Fremont for the presidency. 
The party, however, held a “secret grand coun- 
cil” on Feb. 19, 1856, at which a platform was 
i^opted including a proposition for a 21 years’ 
^idence qualification for naturalization. On 
February 22 an open convention was held, which 
some 227 delegates attended, and by this con- 
vention Millard Fillmore was nominated for 
the presidency and A. J. Donelson, of Tennessee, 
for the vice presidency, these nominations being 
later adopted by the remnant of the Whigs. 
The delegates from the States of the North 
refused to be bound by the vote of this conven- 
tion, and Frdmont b^me the candidate for 
the presidency of the ao-called North Americans, 
as well as ot the I^ublicans. In the early 
SV^te election^ in the fall of 1856, the party 
speoeeded in electing governors of Rhode islMid 


and New Hampshire, but in the presidential 
election there was a great decrease in the party’s 
vote, many of its members voting the Republican 
ticket. The party secured only eight electoral 
votes, those of Maryland. In 1867 it carried 
Rhode Island and Maryland, but by 1860 had 
entirely disappeared. Consult : Schmecke- 
bier, Know Nothing Party in Maryland (Balti- 
more, 1899) ; Sisco, Political Nativism in New 
York State (New York, 1901); Woodburn, 
Political Parties (ib., 1903) ; Desmond, The 
Know Nothing Party (Washington, 1908). 

KNOX, Geobge Williams (1863-1912). An 
American Presbyterian theologian and writer, 
born at Rome, N. Y. He graduated from Hamil- 
ton College in 1874 and from Auburn Theologi- 
cal Seminary in 1877. After ordination he 
went as a missionary to Japan. For a time he 
was professor of homiletics at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Tokyo and professor of 
philosophy and ethics at the Imperial Univer- 
sity of Japan. After returning to the United 
States he was pastor at Rye, N. Y. At Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, he lectured 
on apologetics in 1897-99 and was thereafter 
professor of philosophy and the history of reli- 
gion. He published in Japanese* A Brief Sys- 
tem of Theology; Outlines of Homiletics; The 
Basis of Ethics; The Mystery of Life; and in 
English: A Japanese Philosopher (1893), The 
Christian Point of View (1902), with Francis 
Brown and A. C. McGiffert; The Direct and 
Fundamental Proofs of the Christian Religion 
(1903, 1908) ; Japa/nese Life in Town and Coun- 
try (1904) ; Imperial Japan (1906) ; The Spirit 
of the Orient (1906) ; The Development of Reli- 
gion in Japan (1907); The Gospel of Jesus 
(1909). He contributed articles to the New 
International ENCYCLOPiEDiA 

KNOX, Henry (1750-1806). An American 
soldier, prominent in the Revolutionary War. 
He was bom in Boston, where he was engaged 
in business as a bookseller from 1770 to 1775. 
He entered the Continental army immediately 
after the battle of Lexington, served as aid to 
General Ward at the battle of Bunker Hill and 
during the siege of Boston, and distinguished 
himself by procuring from Lake' George and the 
Canadian frontier a large number of cannon, 
which were used by Washington in fortifying 
Dorchester Heights. For this he was made a 
brigadier general of artillery by Congress At 
Trenton and Princeton he served with great dis- 
tinction and was prominent in the battles of 
Brandywine, Germantown, and Monmouth and 
at Yorktown. He became major general in 1781, 
was one of the commissioners appointed in 1782 
to negotiate the exchange of prisoners, and in 
1783 was dolegaf<‘d by Washington to receive 
the surrendcT of New York. From December, 
1783, until June, 1784, he was the senior officer 
of the United States army. From 1785 to 1796 
he was Secretary of War, having charge for a 
time of the Navy Department as well, and then 
removed first to St. Georges and later to 
Thomaston, Me., where he died. Knox was 
not a man of great ability, thou^ he seems to 
have possessed the entire confidence of Wash- 
ington. As an ofiSCer, he was conspicuous for 
his bravery, his skill in handling artillery, and 
his tireless energy. Consult Drake, Life and 
Correspondence of Henry Know (Boston, 1873), 
and Brooks, Henry Know: A Soldier of the 
Revolution, in the ^^American Men of EnerffV 
Series” (New York, 1900). 
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. KNOXf John (1505 or 1513-72). The great 
Sottish reformer. He waa born at Giffor&ate, 
Haddington, or at Morham, the district adjoin- 
ing> about 25 miles east of Edinburgh. He re- 
ceived his early education at the grammar 
school of Haddington. If he was born in 1505 
and went to the University of Glasgow in 1622, 
where records show a John Knox matriculated, 
he was for a short time a pupil there of John 
Major (q.v.). It is only certain that he was 
not a graduate of either Glasgow or St. An- 
drews. He is mentioned as apostolical notary 
in the diocese of St. Andrews in March, 1643. 
In 1544 he was living as a tutor in Longniddry 
House, 3 miles west of Haddington. Thereafter 
be emerges from obscurity He must already 
have embraced Protestantism, for he now ap- 
pears as the companion of George Wishart 
(q.v.). While the latter prosecuted his career 
as a preacher in East Lothian, Em ox waited 
upon him, bearing before him, he tells us, a 
‘‘twa-handed sword.” He was ready to defend 
his friend at the peril of his own life, but the 
latter dismissed him After Wishart’s seizure 
and death (March, 1546), he returned to the 
char^ of his pupils. On May 29, 1646, Cardi- 
nal Beaton (q.v.) was murdered in his castle 
of St. Andrews in revenge for Wishart’s execu- 
tion. The castle was taken possession of by the 
band which had accomplished the audacious 
design and became the temporary stronghold of 
the reforming interest. Knox took refuge there 
with his two pupils. Here his gifts as a 
preacher were first recognized, and the parish 
church of St. Andrews resounded with his voice 
in denunciation of “popery.” His career at this 
time, however, was cut short by the surrender 
of the fortress (July 31, 1547) and his capture. 
For 19 months he was a galley slave and during 
the winter of 1547-48 was kept at Nantes At 
the recmest of Edward VI he and others were 
released in February, 1549, and allowed to 
depart for England, where he resided till early 
in 1554. He was appointed one of Edward VT’s 
chaplains and lived on terms of intimate inter- 
course with Cranmcr and other English re- 
formers. He had considerable influence on the 
course of the English Reformation, especially 
in regard to the liberal changes introduced into 
the service and Prayer Book of the Church of 
England at the close of Edward’s reign. He 
preached in a number of places — at Berwick, 
on the Scottish border (1549-51), Newcastle 
(1651-53), and in London and the south. Prob- 
ably in 1553 he married Margery Bowes. The 
accession of Mary drove him and others to the 
Continent He settled temporarily at Dieppe 
(January, 1554), whence he wrote A Godly 
Letter Sent to the Faithful in London^ New- 
castle^ and Berwick^ and a pamphlet, A Faith- 
ful Admonition to the Professors of God^s 
Faith in England. He went to Geneva and then 
to Frankfort-on-the-Main, where he participated 
in the “Frankfort troubles,” certain disputes as 
to the use of King Edward’s service book in the 
c<»iiurregail<in of English Protestants there. In 
I "»■),■) 'A \i-»ited Scotland and remained there 
for some months Then he accepted a’ call from 
the English Church at Geneva and was settled 
as pastor for nearly three years — among the 

? |uietest and probably the happiest years of his 
ife. Thence he Issued his famous First Blast 
of the Trumpet against the Monstrous Regiment 
of Women (i.e., Queen Mary of England, Mary 
of Guise, and her daughter, Mary Stuart). 


Queen Elizabeth, taking offense at this work, 
refused to allow him to pass through England 
when recalled to Scotland 

Eoiox returned to Scotland in May, 1569, and 
entered upon his triumphant course as a re- 
former. Political necessities had driven the 
Queen Be^nt (Mary of Guise, q.v.) to tem- 
porize with the “lords of the congregation” or 
the n forming nobles Having somewhat re- 
established Her power, she sought to withdraw 
her concessions (May, 1669) ; but the reforming 
impulse had gather^ a strength that could no 
longer be resisted. The heads of the party, 
assembling at Dundee, under Erskine of Dun, 
proceeded to Perth. There the pent-up enthu- 
siasm which had been long collecting was roused 
into furious action by a sermon of Knox on the 
idolatry of the mass and of image worship 
(July, 1559). A riot ensued. The “rascal 
multitude,” as Knox himself called them, broke 
all bounds and destroyed the churches and 
monasteries. Similar disturbances followed at 
Stirling, Lindores, St. Andrews, and elsewhere. 
The flame of religious revolution was kindled 
throughout the country, the civil 

war already raging. At i a assistance 

of Elizabeth and the death of the Queen Regent 
(June, 1660) brought matters to a crisis; a 
truce was proclaimed, and a free Parliament 
summoned to settle differences. The result of 
the Parliament, which met in August, 1660, 
was the overthrow of the old religion, and the 
establishment of the Reformed Kirk in Scot- 
land. In all this Knox was not only an active 
agent, but the agent above all others. The orig- 
inal Confession of Faith of the Reformed Ki^ 
and the First Book of Discipline bear the im- 
press of his mind. 

The arrival of the youthful Queen Mary, in 
the course of 1661, brought many forebodings to 
the reformer; he apprehended dangers to the 
reformed cause from her character and her 
well-known devotion to the Catholic church. 
The reformer’s apprehensions scarcely permitted 
him to be a fair, certainly not a tolerant, judge 
of Mary’s conduct. She summoned him into 
her presence, and Knox relates, with a somewhat 
harsh bitterness, his several interviews with her. 
At length he came to an open rupture with the 
Queen’s party, including Murray and Maitland, 
and many of his formei friends He took up 
an attitude of unyielding opposition to the 
court and in his sermons and prayers indulged 
freely in the expression of his feelings. The 
result was his temporary alienation from the 
more moderate Protestant party, who tried to 
govern the country in the Queen’s name, and for 
a while, from 1663 to 1565, he retired into com- 
parative privacy. In 1560 his first wife had 
died, and on Palm Sunday, 1664, he married 
Margaret Stewart, daughter of Lord Stewart 
of Ctehiltree, a girl of 16. 

The rapid series of events which followed 
Mary’s marriage with Darnley served once more 
to bring Knox into the field. He was recon- 
ciled with Murray and strongly abetted him 
in all his schemes of policy during his regency. 
Further reforms were effected by the Parliament 
which convened under his sway in the close of 
1567. Some provision, although still an imper- 
fect one, was made for the support, of the 
Protestant clergy. Knox seemed at length to 
see his great work accomplished and is said to 
have entertained the idea of retiring to Genefvm. 
But the bright prospect on which he gazed igv a 
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lIKde was eoon aagaeaiAatioqn 

23, 1570) and the eonfiislon and diseord 
which sprang out of it plunged the reformer 
into profound grief. He Once more became an 
object of BUBpioion and hostility to the dominant 
nobles, and misunderstandings even sprang up 
between him and some of his brethren in the 
General Assembly. He retired to St. Andrews 
tl571) for a while, to escape the danger of 
assassination, with which he had been threat- 
ened. There, although suffering from extreme 
debiHty, he roused himself to preach once more, 
and, in the parish church where he had begun 
his ministry, made his voice heard again with 
something of its old power. Assisted by his 
servant, the *‘good, godly Richard Ballenden,” 
Into the pulpit, “he behoved to lean upon it at 
his first entry; but ere he was done with his 
Sermon, he was so active and vigorous that he 
was lyke to ding the pulpit in blade and ffie out 
of it.” In the end of 1572 he returned to Edin- 
burgh to die; his strength was exhausted; he 
was “weary of the world,” he said; and on 
November 24 he died. 

Knox's character was distinguished by firm- 
ness and decision, and a plain, severely harsh 
sense of reality. He was a man of strong and 
even stern convictions, and he felt no scruples 
and recognized no dangers in carrying out his 
aims. He was shrewd, penetrating, inevitable 
in his perceptions and purposes, and his lan- 
guage is always plain, homely, and often harsh. 
He had learned, he himself says, “to call wicked- 
ness by its own terms — a fig, a fig; a spade, a 
spade.” Above all, he was fearless; nothing 
daunted him; his spirit rose high in the midst 
of danger. In Scotland Knox was the leading 
spirit in the Reformation. To him, above all 
others, may be attributed this result. His 
violent methods and his mediaeval type of 
thought are natural in a man of that age with 
his temperament. 

Kno:^ wrote his own biography in his His- 
tory of the Reformation of Religioun in the 
Realme of Bootland, begun about 1560 and 
covering the history as far as 1564. The fifth 
book was compiled from his notes after his 
death. The first three books were printed in 
London in 1584; the entire five in 1064; the 
“modernized” edition by Guthrie (London, 
1898) is abridged and incomplete. His Works 
have been well edited by Laing (Edinburgh, 
1846-64), and his life written by M’Crie (Edin- 
burgh, 1811; 7th ed,, 1872). Both Laing and 
M’Crie give full bibliographical data concern- 
ing his writings. Consult his life by P. H. 
Brown (London, 1895) ; Oarrick, John Knox 
a/nd h%s Land (Glasgow, 1902) ; James Stalker, 
/. Knox: His Ideas and Ideals (New York, 
1604); Cowan, John Knox (ib., 1905); Andrew 
Lang, J. Knox and the Reformation (London, 
1005); Crook, John Knox (New York, 1906); 

S, Rait, “John Knox and the Scottish Refor- 
nwiion,” in Quarterly Review^ vol. ccv (London, 
1606) ; A* B. Hart, “John Knox as a Man of 
the World,” in American Historical Reniew, 
vol xiii (Lancaster, Pa., 1908). KnoxV litargy, 
The Book ' of Common Order of the Church of 
Bcotiand, has been edited by Sprott (London, 

XlfOX, JoxK JaY (1828-02). An AtnericaU 
fi&ailcier, born in Knoxboro, N. Y. He grad- 
uated at Hamilton College in 1849 and entered 
the banking bifsliiesB. Because of his vigorous 
aupfurt of the inatieniBl bsMldllg plan of Seere- 


tary Chdse, he was given a posltiod 4he 
'J’reasury department In 1866, serving di Dfeb^ 
vAfy Oonspti^oller of the Treasury from 1867 td 
1872. Prom 1872 until 1884 he held the posi- 
tion of ComptrolltT of the Treasury. In the 
latter year he resigned in order to become presi- 
dent of the National Bank of the Republic, of 
New York City, which position he filled until 
his death. 

In 1870 he prepared a bill codifying the mint 
and coinage laws, and a report on the su^ect 
of coinage. The bill was transmitted to Con- 
gress by Secretary Boutwell and with few 
amendments became law in 1873 This was the 
famous Coinage Act of 1873, which dropped 
the silver dollar from the coinage ( See 
MonXY.) Mr. Knox was the authot of numer- 
ous reports and articles and of a book on the 
United States Notes (New York, 1887). 

KNOX, Philandeb Chase (1863- ). An 

American lawyer and statesman, born at 
Brownsville, Fayette Co., Pa. He graduated 
from Mount Union College (Ohio) in 1872 and 
studied law in the office of H. B. Swope, of 
Pittsburgh. He was admitted to the bar in 
1875 and in the next year was made assistant 
United States district attorney for the western 
district of Pennsylvania. From 1877 to 1902 
he was in partnership with James H Reed. 
The firm of Knox and Reed almost immediately 
established a lucrative practice, representing 
such corporations as the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, but its clients were not limited to corpora- 
tions. Knox became familiar with the organiza- 
tion of great industrial combinations and estab- 
lished a reputation for legal ability of a very 
high order. In 1897 he was tendered the ap- 
pointment as Attorney-General in the cabinet 
of President McKinley, but he declined to leave 
his practice. In 1901, however, on the resigna- 
tion of John W. Griggs, the offer was renewed 
and this time was accepted. He was continued 
in office under President Roosevelt. Although 
criticized because of alleged inactivity in prose- 
cuting corporations and trusts supposed to be 
doing business in contravention of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act, he was more active in this 
regard than any of his predecessors. Under 
his administration suits were undertaken against 
the Northern Securities Company and the so- 
called Beef Trust. Also, while Attorney-Gen- 
eral, he made a report to Congress (Sen. Doc. 
73, 57th Cong., 2d Sess.) which was an exceed- 
ingly thorough and painstaking exposition of 
law regarding trusts and unlawful combina- 
tions. His administration was generally thought 
efficient and able. In 1904 he was appointed by 
Governor Pennypacker of Pennsylvania to fiU 
the unexpired term of Senator Quay, and in 
the following year was elected for a regular 
term. As Senator, he served on the Judiciary 
Committee and took a prominent part in the 
debates concerning the Panama Canal, For a 
portion of the time he was chairman of the 
“steering committee” In 1908 he was put for- 
ward as the favorite son of Pennsylvania for 
the Republican nomination for President and 
received considerable attention throughout the 
country A^er the election of Taft he was 
offered the position of Secretary of State^ which 
he accepted. In this office Khox was pot con- 
sidered to be so conspicuously successful as he 
had been as Attorney-General; bttl during his 
incumbency many important dipiomntic tnatf ci® 
were handled, such as American relation" uith 
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and the South American states In 19 1« 
Knox made a tour of the liatin- American coun- 
tries with the avowed purpose of fostering a 
closer and more cordial eoramercial and politi- 
cal relationship between them and the United 
States. Everywhere he was warmly received and 
lavishly entertained. In IP 13 he retired from 
public life to take up again his legal practice. 
He was the author of Future of Commerce 
(1908); International XJmty (1910); Speeches 
(1912), made during his Latin- Amen can tour. 
^ KKOX) Robebt (c 1640-1720). The first Eng- 
lish writer on Ceylon. He was a prisoner there 
among the natives from 1659 to 1679, the ship 
on which he and his father were homeward 
bound from India having put into Cottiar Bay 
for safety in a storm. Robert Knox, senior, a 
Scottish employee of the East India Company, 
died after three years* captivity; but his son 
finally made his escape from the interior of the 
island to a Dutch colony on the coast, whence 
he reached England (1680) As mate or master 
of vessels, Knox made later voyages to India 
and the South Seas, but ho is chiefly noted for 
An Historical Fetation of the Island of Ceylon 
in the East Indies j Together With an Account 
of^ the Detaining in Captimty the Author and 
Diverse Other Englishmen Note Living There, 
and of the Authors Miraculous Escape. Illus- 
trated with Figures and a Map of the Island 
(London, 1681). This has been translated into 
French, Dutch, and German. 

KKOX, TnoMAS Wallace (1836-96). An 
American journalist and traveler, born in Pem- 
broke, N H He was educated there and in 
Pittsfield, taught for a time in Kingston, N. H , 
but went gold hunting in 1860, to Colorado, 
where he entered into journalistic work. He 
was a correspondent during the Civil War and 
also saw active service. He traveled round the 
world as a special correspondent, in 1866 and 
again in 1877, and his varied experiences formed 
the basis for his numerous works They in- 
clude: Camp-Fire and Cotton Field (1865); 
Overland through Asia (1870); Underground 
Life (1873); Backsheesh (1876); Voyage of 
the ^‘Vivian** to the North Pole (1884) , Robert 
Fulton and Steam Navigation (1886); Life of 
Henry Ward Beecher (1887); Decisive Battles 
since Waterloo (1887) A long series of books 
Of travel and adventure, written for young 
people and deservedly popular, include; The 
Young Nimrods in North America (1881), The 
Boy Travellers in South America (1885), and 
The Boy Travellers in the Russian Empire. 

KNOX, William (1732-1810). A British 
official and pamphleteer, born in Ireland At 
the age of 25 he was sent to Georgia as prov- 
ost marshal under Governor Ellis and remained 
there four years. Afterward he was Colonial 
a-gent in England for Georgia and East Flor- 
ida. His defense of the Stamp Act, contained 
In two pamphlets, written in 1764 and 1766, 
brought about his dismissal from office, but 
he was made Undersecretary of State for Amer- 
tea (1770-82). He inspired Lord North’s at- 
tempt at compromise (1776) and was also the 
Instigator of the separation of New Brttns^vick 
(Oanadla) into a distinct province (1784), to be 
iettl^d by Loyalists from the States. His pub- 
lications include: The Controvetsy hetieeen Great 
Britain and her Colonies Reviewed (1789); 
A Defence of the Quebec Act (1774) ; Conndera- 
Nona on the Stdie of Ireland (1778) ; Mertts of 
ihe Commercial Treaty with France (1788); 


^N>ihSidemtions on the Present State of the 
Hatiofi (1789) ; Observations upon the Liturgy 
(1789); Considerations on Th^cmey (1796). 

KNOX COLLEGE. A coeducational institu- 
tion of collegiate grade at Galesburg, 111., char- 
tered in 1837 as the Knox Manual Labor Col- 
lege, in pursuance of a plan adopted in Whites- 
town, N. Y., in 1836. It was opened in 1841 
and was renamed Knox College in 1867. The 
oriL'iiiul plan contemplated the subscription of 
''Joiuni and the purchase of lands in the Missis- 
sippi valley at the government price. The 
college had, in 1914, 676 students in two de- 
partments, a college and a conservatory of 
music, established in 1883; 34 instructors; and 
a library of 13,712 volumes. The amount of 
productive funds, including endowment, is about 
$400,000. The institution is undenominational. 
On its grounds in 1858 was held the Lincoln- 
Douglas debate, the fortieth anniversary of 
which was celebrated on Oct. 7, 1898. President 
McKinley and his cabinet were present and 
took part m the exercises The president in 
1914 was Thomas McClelland, D.D. 

XNOX-LITTLE, William John (1839- 
) . An English clergyman of the Estab- 
lished church, born at Stewartstown, County 
Tyrone, Ireland. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and after graduation be- 
came an assistant master at Sherborne School. 
Later he held a number of curacies; from 1876 
to 1886 was rector of St. Albans, at Clieetwood, 
Manchester, and thereafter until 1907 vicar of 
Hoar Cross; and after 1881 was canon of 
Worcester. During part of the South African 
War he was acting chaplain to a brigade of 
Guards and subsoquently to the Household Cav- 
alry Among his publications are: Meditations 
on the Three Hours' Agony of Our Blessed Re- 
deemer (1877), Characteristics and Motives of 
the Christian Life (1880) , The Journey of Life: 
The Light of Life (1888); The Perfect Life 
(1899), Sketches and Studies in South Africa 
(1899); The Waif from the Waves (1890); 
SI etches and Studies m South Africa (1899); 
Holy Matrimony (1900) ; The Conflict of Ideals 
in the Church of England (1906). 

KNOX'VILLE, A city and the county seat 
of Marion Co., Iowa, 35 miles by rail southeast 
of Des Moines, on tlie Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy and the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pa- 
cific railroads (Map Iowa, D 3). It has a 
State Hospital for Inebriates, a Carnegie li- 
brary, and a fine courthouse. The city carries 
on a considerable trade as the centre oi a farm- 
ing, stock-raising, and coal-mining district, and 
has flouring mills, etc. There arc municipal 
water works. Pop., 1900, 3131; 1910, 3190. 

KNOXVILLE. A city and the county seat 
of Knox Co , Tenm, 160 miles east of Nashville, 
on the Tennessee River, at the head of steam 
navigation, and on the Southern, the Knoxville 
and Bristol, the Knoxville, Sevierville, and East- 
ern, and the Louisville and Nashville railroads 
(Map: Tennessee, F 3). It has a site of gpat 
natural beauty among the foothills of the Clinch 
Mountains. There are State asylums for the 
insane and for t^e deaf and dumb, a fine gov- 
ernment building, a city hospital, courthouse, 
city hall, city market, Lawson McGhee Me- 
morial Library, the building which served as 
the first capitol Of Tennessee, the University of 
Tennessee (O.v.), the Agricultural College, and 
Kuoxvllle College (for colored students). Othtr 
features of interest are the iron bridge across 
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ike river, Gray Cemetery, Chilhowee Park 
(where expositions were held in 1910, 1911, and 
1913) United States Weather Bureau Station, 
and the National Cemetery, in which are 3261 
^aves, 1047 of unknown dead. In commercial 
importance Knoxville ranks with the chief in- 
terior cities of the South. It is located in a 
productive marble, copper, zinc, coal, and iron 
region, carries on a large trade in marble and 
coal, has extensive wholesale interests, and 
ships considerable agricultural produce. Its 
manufactures also are important, including 
furniture, cotton and woolen goods, flour, lum- 
ber, foundry products, electric signs, cars and 
car wheels, wagons, and many other articles. 
The government is vested in a mayor and four 
commissioners, the new form having been 
adopted m 1912. The municipal budget in 1912 
balanced at $1,262,000, the prihcipal items of 
expense being $100,000 for schools, $63,000 for 
street expenditures, $75,000 for the Are depart- 
ment, and $48,000 W the police department. 
The city’s income was $1,366,000. The water 
works are owned by the city. Pop., 1880, 9693; 
1890, 22,536; 1900, 32,637; 1910, 36,346; 1914 
(U. S. est.), 37,924. 

Settled in 1787, Knoxville was laid out and 
named (after Gen. Henry Knox) in 1791 and 
became organized as a town in 1794. It was 
the capital of the “Territory South of the 
Ohio” from 1792 to 1796 and of the State from 
1796 to 1811, and again in 1817. During the 
Civil War it was held by the Confederates until 
September, 1863, when General Burnside took 
possession From November 10 to November 30 
a Confederate force besieged it unsuccessfully, 
and on the 29th made a desperate assault on 
Fort Sanders, losing about 600 killed and 
wounded and 300 prisoners. Knoxville was 
chartered as a city in 1816 and was enlarged in 
1888 and 1889 by the addition of West and 
North Knoxville. Consult L. P. Powell (ed.), 
Histone Toions of the Southern States (New 
York, 1900), and Rule, Mcllen, and Wooldridge, 
Standard History of Knoxville ^ Tennessee (Chi- 
cago, 1900). 

KNOXVILLE COLLEGE. An institution 
for the higher education of colored youth, 
founded under the auspices of the United Pres- 
byterian church in 1886. Its original site was 
at East Knoxville, Tenn., but in 1876 it was 
removed to Knoxville in the same State. The 
college has classical, scientifle, literary, normal, 
theological, musical, mechanical, agricultural, 
domestic-science, nurse-training, and common- 
school departments. The college property con- 
sists of 75 acres, on which stand 10 buildings. 
About 10 acres of this is set apart for the 
campus. The most important buildings are the 
Eeoeption Hall, McCulloch I Jail, Elnathan Hall, 
McDill Home, Wallace Hall, McMillan Memorial 
Chapel, Carnegie Library Building, Mechanical 
Building, and the Agricultural Building. The 
enrollment in 1913-14 was 474, and the faculty 
numbered 18. The college has no endowment, 
with the exception of $10,000 for the library. 
The value of the grounds, including buildings, 
is $180,000. The library contains about 5000 
volumes. The president in 1914 was Ralph W. 
McGraaahan. 

XNTIl>SEH:r loiud^sen, Knuu (1812-96). A 
Norwegian philologist. He is best known as 
the leader in the so-called Danish -Norwegian 
hmgaage movementi us opposed to the Norse 
movement headed by Ivar Aasen (q.v.). His 


aim was to give a more Norwegian coloring to 
the literary language of Norway by adapting 
the orthography and syntax to Norwegian us^e 
and by substituting wherever possible Norwegian 
words for foreign derivatives. The most com- 
prehensive treatment of the subject is in his 
XJnorsk og norsky eller fremmedords avlbsmng 
(1879-81). While Knuds^i was extreme m his 
views and frequently erred through a lack of 
thorough philological training, he exercised a 
decisive influence upon his contemporaries, es- 
pecially Bjbrnstjerne BjSrnson, and the present 
form of Norwegian Danish is largely the result 
of his agitation. 

KNUDSON, n?><5d'son, Albert Cornelius 
(1873- ). An American Methodist Episco- 

pal theologian, born at Grand Meadow, Minn. 
He graduated from the University of Minnesota 
in 1893 and from the Boston School of Theology 
in 1896, took postgraduate work at Boston in 
1896-97, spent a year at Berlin and Jena, and 
received the degree of PhD. from Boston Uni- 
versity in 1900. In 1898 he became professor 
of Church history in Denver University, in 
1900 professor of philosophy and the English 
Bible at Baker University, from 1902 to 1906 
was professor of the English Bible and philoso- 
phy at Allegheny College, and thereafter was 
professor of Hebrew and Old Testament exe- 
gesis in the Boston School of Theology. He 
joined the Colorado conference of his church in 
1898 and later was transferred to the New 
England southern conference. He is author of 
The Old Testament Problem (1908) and Beacon 
Lights of Prophecy (1914). 

XNX 7 DTZON, kmjt'sbn, Jorgen Alexander 
( 1854- ) . A Norwegian Semitic scholar, 

born in Trondbjem and educated at Christiania, 
Berlin, Leipzig, London, and Pans. In 1907 he 
became professor of Semitic languages at the 
University of Christiania. He traveled ex- 
tensively in Egypt, Palestine, and Asia Minor. 
Besides articles in p’.i] .Mi journals on Se- 
mitic grammar, especially the use of tenses, he 
published Assyrisohe Gebete an den Sonnengott 
(1893), Die zvuci Arzaworbriefe (1902), and 
Die El-Amarna'tafeln (1908). 

KNTJRB (niir) AND SPELL {lx miry nury 
ODutch knorre^ Dutch knor, MHG. knoncy Ger. 
Knorreuy knob, and spelly from Dutch spify spin- 
dle). A game which originated on the moors of 
Yorkshire and is still played chiefly in that 
locality and the inOghboring Lancashire. It has 
been called collier's golf. It is played with a 
pommel or club, and a knurr or ball, which is 
mechanically released from the spell or trap by 
a spring, somewhat after the manner of the 
shooter’s clay pigeon. Each player plays his 
own game, without interference, and any num- 
ber can enter a competition. The knurr is of 
boxwood or porcelain (called a pottie) , the regu- 
lation weight being half an ounce and the size 
about an inch in diameter. It is placed on the 
spell or trap by the player, who, by means of a 
tnumbscrew, adjusts the spring of the trap 
according to the velocity at which he wants the 
ball released. He then releases it and hits i%Q 
ball on the rise with his pommel, a stick or 
stout cane varying from^ 4 to 6 feet in leng^. 
It has a flat, hardwood, oblong-square end. The 
upper end of the pommel, which the player 
grasps with both hands, is bound with waxed 
thread, like the handle of a cricket bat, and the 
blow is made by striking the ball with all possi- 
ble force. The longest hit or series of hits 
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wins* lii ordiimry contests, hits of from 150 to 
200 yards are common, and there are records 
of 300 yards, 14 feet with a pottie, and 300 
yards, 37 feet, 8 inches with a wooden knurr. 
These very long strokes are, however, usually 
due in part to favoring wind. On a large moor 
and where the game is general, the ground is 
marked out with wooden pins driven ill every 20 
ards. In matches each player takes his own 
nurrs and pommels and has five rises of the 
ball to a game. The stroke is made by a full 
swing round the head, not unlike the drive at 
golf. 

KNUT, knoot, or CiniT. A king of England, 
Denmark, and Norway. See Canute. 

KKXJTSFOKD, nuts'f6rd, Henry Thurstan 
Holland, first Viscount (1825-1914). An 
English statesman. He was born in London; 
was educated at Harrow, at Durham University, 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge; and was 
admitted to the bar in 1849. He served as legal 
adviser to the Colonial Office (1867) and as 
Assistant Undersecretary from 1870 till 1874, 
when he was elected to Parliament for Midhurst. 
From 1885 to 1888 he represented Hampstead. 
He served also as Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury (1885), Vice President of the Council 
on Education (1885, 1886-87), and Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (1887-92). He was made 
Baron in 1888 and Viscount in 1895. His pub- 
lications include Notes on Common-Law Pro- 
cedure Acts (1852-54). 

KNYPHAUSEN, knip'hou-zen, Wilhelm, 
Baron von (1716-1800). A German soldier, 
born at Liitzelburg (now Luxemburg). He en- 
tered the Prussian military service, distin- 
guished himself under Frederick the Great, and 
became lieutenant general in 1775. In 1776 he 
came to America in command of the Second 
Division of Hessian troops. In 1777 he became 
commandeer in chief of all the Hessian forces. 
He took part in the battle of White Plains. 
He showed great bravery in the capture of Fort 
Washington, which was renamed in his honor. 
He was in the battles of Brandywine, German- 
town, and Monmouth. During the absence of 
Sir Henry Clinton (1779-80) he was in com- 
mand of the city of New York and during this 
time made a raid into New Jersey and plundered 
Hackensack. Later he was in the expedition 
which burned Springfield, N. J. He was an 
able soldier and after his return to Germany 
he was made military governor of Cassel. 

KOALA, k6-4PlA (Australian name), or Na- 
tive Bear. An Australian- marsupial {Phascol- 
arotos cinereus), regarded as the type of the 
family Phascolarctidaj or as forming a sub- 
family of the Phalangeridae. It closely resembles 
the phalangers in dentition, but has the molar 
teeth much larger. The toes of the forefeet are 
in two opposable groups of two and three, a 
character not found in any other quadruped, 
but well adapted to grasping the branches of 
trees, on which the koala 
often hangs with its back 
undermost like the sloth, 
which it also resembles 
in its lethargy. There is 
scarcely any rudiment of 
a tail. The general form 
is not unlike that of a 
young bear. (Cf. Wombat.) The female has 
Wt one cub at a time, which she carries on 
her back for a long time after it is capable of 
leaving her pouch. The koala is rather more 
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thdn 2 feet long, aiM the body 
clumsy. The covering is a very dtnsd coat df 
short gray wool. The animal has hb means of 
defense and is killed with clubs by thO natty^fe 
of Australia, where it is found. It is fiOdtCiriiiil 
in its habits and feeds exclusively cm OilOaly^t^s 
leaves. In MarsupiaXs and Monoireme^^W 
Saville-^Kent, writing of the group of -Whic^^ tHo 
Australian native bear is the head, described 
species as an '“essentially droll and in many’ re- 
spects abnormal form. . . . Its little podgy 
less body, short thick-set head, and round tufted 
ears lend some countenance perhaps to the 
ursine analogy; but there the likeness ends;'^ 
See Colored Plate of Marsupials and Plate of 
Phalangers. 

KOB. See Water Buck. 

KOBBfi, kah'bft, Gustav (1857- ). An 

American music critic and author,^ born iu New 
York. When 10 years old, he was sent to 
baden, Germany, to study composition and the 
piano with Adolf Hagen. After five yeaxa with 
that teacher he completed his musical studies 
wdth Mosenthal in New York and in 1877 gradp- 
ated from Columbia College and two years. Ipter 
from Columbia Law School. He wrote fox news- 
^pers, becoming music critic of the New York 
Herald, and for magazines, contributed to^^tKe 
first edition of the New International Ency- 
CLOP.EDIA, and published: The Ring of the "NibfS- 
lung (1889 ); Wagner's Life and Works (2 volai., 
1890) ; New York and its Environs . {189X).; 
Plays for Amateurs (1892) ; My Rpaary,. and 
Other Poems (1896); Miriam (1898) tTn^- 
ners Music-Dramas Analyzed . \ 

which were later combined his other WiE^i^ 
books; Opera Singers (1905; 6th ed*, rtpyl, 
1 9 13); Fam ous A merioan Songs ' ( 1906 ) ; Po«f- 
trait Gallery of Great Composers (1911). ' i 

KOB^DO. A plateau of western Mongplip, 
4000 feet above the level of the sea; also, the 
chief town of that region (Map: China, F 2). 
The town lies north of the eastern branch of the 
Tien Shan, or Celestial Mountains, about 40 miles 
from the frontier of Sungnria. It is inhabited 
chiefly by Kalmucks, by whom, as well as by 
the Mongols and Bussians, it is called Sankin- 
hoto. It is supposed to be the Chingintalas of 
Marco Polo. It sufiTered much during the Dun- 
gun Rebellion of 1865, but is recovering and now 
sends great flocks of sheep to Kansu every year. 
Tliere is also a small trade with Russia. Kobdo 
has an open trading quarter and. a group of 
government buildings inclosed by a mud wall. 
Pop., about 6000, including about 1600 garrison 
troops. 

KOBE, kO'bA. A seaport of Japan, in the 
southern part of the island of Hondo, adjoining 
and lying to the northeast of the prefectural 
city of Hiogo, on the west shore of the bay of 
Osaka, and distant 22 miles by rail from the 
city of Osaka (Map: Japan, D 8). When Hiogo 
was opened in 1868 to foreign residence and 
trade, Kobe became the foreign residential quar- 
ter and the centre of trade, its municipal af- 
fairs being managed by a council consisting of 
the prefect, the foreign consuls, and three eieqted 
members. It continued to he a separate to^n 
until 1892, when it aras united with Hiogo. Tke 
city is situated along a fine sandy beach,i at 
base of a high coaet ran^, and at the entPMttne 
to the far-famed Inland Sea, It has a 4e#P 
safe harbqr and is connected by rail with 
parts of the Hondo, or main island* It is in 
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ateam coaununication with China, For- 
mota* Hongkong, Australia, Europe, and Amer- 
ica, as well as with the other treaty ports. It 
has docks, railway shops, a fine wharf 450 feet 
long for ocean-going vessels, an Imperial ship- 
building yard (with patent slip accommodating 
vessels of 2000 tons’ burden), a paper mill, and 
other manufactures, two foreign banks, two 
foreign and several native newspapers, hotels, 
chur^es, and clubs. It is within easy distance 
of Osaka, Kyoto, and numerous places of pic- 
turesque beauty and historic interest; it is con- 
sidered the most attractive of the treaty ports, 
as it probably is the most healthful The bund 
or water front of the settlement is faced with 
stone; the streets are wide, well kept, and 
lighted by electricity. Though opened much 
later than Nagasaki and Yokohama, Kobe has 
'now taken first place in shipping as in volume 
of trade. In 1913 the value of the foreign trade 
was $172,611,271 for imports and $84,894,079 
for exports In 1913 about 2800 vessels (7,100,- 
000 tons) entered port, by far the largest num- 
ber being British. Pop., 1898, 215,780; 1908, 
378,197. 

KO^ELL. A German family of painters, en- 
gravers, and etchers, all descended from Johann 
Heinrich Kobell, of Frankfort, who settled at 
Mannheim in 1720. — ^His grandson Febdinand 
( 1740-^99), a landscape painter and etcher, was 
born at Mannheim, where, after studying at 
the University of Heidelberg, he became the 
pupil of Peter Verschaffelt, In 1768-69 he con- 
tinued his studies in Paris, after his return 
was appointed court painter and later professor 
at the Academy, and in 1793 removed to Mu- 
nich, His oil paintings, in the style of Ber- 
chem, are represented in the galleries of Karls- 
ruhe, Darmstadt, Stuttgart, and Augsburg, but 
he 18 more important as an etcher, his 242 
plates marking a distinct advance in the treat- 
ment of landscape etching in Germany. Consult 
his biography by Baron Stengel (Nuremberg, 
1822).— His brother Fbanz (1749-1822), land- 
scape and architectural painter and draftsman, 
was born in Mannheim, where he studied at 
the Academy before spending nine years in 
Italy (1776-85), chiefly at Rome. On his re- 
turn he settled in Munich and was made court 
painter. His oil pwntings, on which Goethe 
bestowed high praise, are rare, numbering 
scarcely a dozen, one of the finest being a 
“Rocky Landscape with Waterfalls,” in the 
Bamberg Gallery. Endowed with an exuberant 
fancy and extraordinary facility of production, 
he afterward confined himself entirely to draw- 
ings, of which he is said to have produced 
more than 10,000. — Hendbik (1761-99), a ma- 
rine and landscape painter, bom at Rotterdam, 
cousin of Ferdinand and Franz, studied in Am- 
sterdam under Jacob de Vos and Cornelis Ploos 
van Amstel. He settled afterward at Rotter- 
dam and is especially esteemed for his marine 
subjects in oil and his numerous drawinj^s exe- 
cute with the pen, heightened with India ink, 
and his water colors. — Jan (1766-1833), en- 
graver, burn at Rotterdam, brother of Hendrik, 
engraved anattoical plates and in 1787 a series 
of historical portraits.— Jan, the elder (1778- 
1814), animal and landscape painter and etcher, 
wtes the son of Hendrik and a pupil of Willem 
Bjutgaart van der Wall at Utrecht. He studied 
diH^ntly from natttfe and took Paul Potter 
ter his model. In 18 IB he went to Paris, where 
he won the gild medal and high praise from 


art critics. His popularity increased rapidly 
until his premature death, at Amsterdam. Of 
his cattle pieces, remarkable for their sterling 
technique and precision of drawing, there are 
good specimens in the museums of Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam. — Jan, the younger (1800-38), 
landscape and cattle painter, born at Rotterdam, 
son of Jan the engraver, pupil of Rotterdam 
Academy, painted his principal work, a life- 
size cattle piece, in 1830. — His sister Anna 
(1795-1847) was also an esteemed artist. — 
Wilhelm von Kobell (1766-1865), landscape 
and battle painter and etcher, born at Mann- 
heim, son and pupil of Ferdinand ; studied after- 
ward the works of the old Dutch masters in the 
Dilsseldorf Gallery and was especially attracted 
by Wouverman. In 1778 he went to Rome, was 
made court painter at Mannheim after his re- 
turn, and afterward followed his father to 
Munich, where he became professor at the Acad- 
emy in 1808. He painted at first landscapes, 
rural genre scenes, and animal pieces, of which 
the galleries of Bamberg, Weimar, Mannheim, 
Karlsruhe, Berlin, Darmstadt, Frankfort, and 
Wiesbaden contain fine specimens In 1809 he 
visited Vienna, and in 1810 Pans, to make stud- 
ies for his battle pieces, which contain many 
portraits of famous contemporaries The New 
Pinakothek in Munich contains “The Third 
Day of the Battle of Hanan” (1808) and the 
Banquet Hall of the Konigsbau the “Sui render 
of Bneg,” “Cavalry Skirmish at Arnhofen,” and 
the “Battles of Eckmiihl and Wagram ” He be- 
came most widely known through his etchings 
and aquatint engravings after Wouverman, 
Berehem, Roos, Ruysdael, and others, in which 
he reproduced the peculiar style of each master 
with uncommon success. 

KOBELL, Franz von (1803-82) A German 
mineralogist and poet, born in Munich and 
educated at Landshut. He became professor of 
mineralogy m Munich in 1826 and in 1849 was 
appointed first curator of the state collection of 
minerals To mineralogy his greatest contribu- 
tions were new methods in crystallography and 
the valuable invention of the stauroscope to 
determine the optical properties of a crystal. 
His scientific publications include: Charahteris 
Uk der Mxnerahen (1830-31) ; Skizzen au8 dem 
Stevnretch (1850); Mtneralogie: PopuJare Vor~ 
trage (1862) ; and, above all, the Tafeln zur Be- 
stimmung der Mtnerahen (1833, 16th ed., 
1912); Galvanoqraphie (1842; 2d ed , 1846), 
describing a method of his own invention; and 
Gesohxchte der Mineralogie (1864). KobelFs 
popular poetry, in the dialects of Upper Bavaria 
and of the Palatinate, shows true humor and 
the possession of rich fancy. Among the works 
of this class mention should be made of Hchna- 
dahupfin und Spruchln (2d ed., 1852) , Ge- 
dichte %n pfalzischet' M undart (1839-41) , Jagd- 
und Wetnlieder (1899). Consult Luise von 
Kobell, Franz von Kobell (Munich, 1884) 

K5BEBLE, k^Oicr-le, Geobg (1819-98). A 
German author and dramatist, born at Nonnen- 
hom. He studied at the Gymnasium at Augs- 
burg, was sent to the Jesuit Collegium German! - 
cum at Rome, but ran away from that institution 
and studied philo-^oplu and law at Munich At 
Leipzig (1846) lie published his Aufzetohnun- 
gen etnes J emvtenzbglinga tm deutachen Kolleg 
in Romy which created a sensation, and which 
he followed up (1870) with Deutsche Antwort 
auf welache Projekte: EnthUllungen ilber die 
Palaatrevolution im Vatikan He is better 
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known for his plays, Des KUnatlers Weihe, 
Zwtsohen Him met und Erde^ Max Emanuels 
Brautfahrt (perhaps his best), George Wash- 
ington, and Dve Heldin von Yorktowny which 
were published mostly between 1849 and 1853. 
He lived at Heidelberg (1863-56) as theatrical 
manager. On the publication of his Theater- 
knsvs im neuen deutschen Retch (1872) he was 
appointed manager of the royal theatre at 
Karlsruhe. After 1873 he lived at Mannheim, 
Vienna, and Dresden and wrote. Meine Erleb- 
msse als Hoftheat&tdirektor (1874) ; Berlwcr 
Leimruten und deutache Oimpel (1875), Der 
V erf all der deutschen Schaubuhne und die Be- 
ioaltigung der Theater-kalanntat (1880), Bren- 
nende Theaterfragen ( 1887 ) ; Das Drangsal der 
deutschen Schaubiihne (1890). His dramatic 
works were published in tw^o volumes (1873-74). 

KOBEB.STEIN, ko'bgr-stin, Karl August 
(1797-1870) A German scholar and literary 
critic He was boin at Kiigeiiwaldo and was 
educated at Stolpe, Potsdam, and Beilin In 
1824 he was made professor in the celebiated 
school 111 Schulpforta, where he stayed till his 
death. His gi cat work is Grundrtss da Oc- 
achichte der deutschen IS! at tonal -litter atur ( 1827 , 
5th ed., by Bartsch, 1872-75), and he also pub- 
lished T ertiHSchtc Aufsatze zur Litteraturge- 
schichtc und Aesthetik (1858), Heintwh con 
KIctsts Brief e an seme Schwester Ulrike (186CL) , 
the volume on Lessing in LobelPs Entmchlung 
der deutschen Poesie (1865) , Laut- und Flex- 
lonslehtc der mittelhoch deutache u und neuhoch- 
deutschen Bptache (4th ed , by Sehade, 1878) 
Consult article in the Allgrmenir detiiHche Bi- 
ographic, vol xvi, pp. 360 et seq. — His son Karl 
(1836-99) w’as born at Schulpforta, studied at 
Stettin, and became an actor ( 1856) and a play- 
wright He retir(*d from the Dresden stage in 
1883 Among his woiks arc the plays Florian 
(icycr (1863), Konig Erich XIV (1869), Wu^ 
Gott zmammcnfugt, daa soil der Mensch vicht 
scheidtn (1872), and Pteassiches Bildet buch 
(1887) 

KOBLENZ, k<Vbl6nts. A town of Prussia. 
See (k)BLENZ 

KOBO DAISHI, koOid di'she ( Sinico- Japa- 
nese, gieat teacher, w’ho spreads abroad the 
law) The posthumous title of one Ku-Kai, a 
noted Buddliist saint of Japan, and the founder 
of the sect known there as Shingon (tiue 
w^ords) In 1898 its temples numbered 12,807. 
He was miraculously conceived, and many wem- 
derful tales are told of him He was born 111 
the Province of 8anuki in 774 and went to 
school in Kyoto in 788 Dissatisfied with Con- 
fucian teaehing, he entered into relations with 
the Buddhists, w’as admitted a priest 111 793, 
receiving then the name of Ku-Kai, which 
means 'space and sea,’ and in 795 became abbot 
of To-p in Kyoto. Tn 804 he was sent to Cliina 
by the go\ernment as a student, became a 
disciple tliere of a priest of the Yogachara or 
Tantra school, whose mystic doctrines he im- 
bibed and later introduced into dapan, to which 
he had returned in 806. He built several mon- 
asteries, the most famous of which is that of 
Koya-san, in Kiushu, about 50 miles from 
Osaka. In 835 he died in a sitting posture in 
the presence of his disciples, who had been sum- 
moned for the occasion, and was carried in this 
posture to his vaulted grave The title of kobo 
daishi was conferred on him by the Mikado in 
921. He is said to have invented the I-ro-ha, or 
Japanese syllabary of 47 letters, and he intro- 


duced the system of doctrine which is known as 
Ryobu Shinto, in which he reconciled, or at- 
tempted to reconcile, Confucianism, Shinto, and 
Buddhism, contending that he had received a 
revelation from the ‘Tood-producing god’’ at Is^ 
(qv); that the native Shinto deities were 
merely manifestations of Buddha in a previous 
state of existence Consult Satow”, “The Revival 
of Pure Shinto,” in the Transactions of the Ast- 
atic Society of Japan, vol. iii, appendix (Yoko- 
hama, 1875), and W E. Griffis, The Religions of 
Japan (New York, 1895). 

KO'BOLD. In German folklore, the name of 
a special class of -elves It is generally applied 
to domestic sprites, but sometimes also to those 
who haunt the mountain forests. In all cases 
it convoys an idea of impish glee in teasing 
and tormenting See Gnome. 

KOBOLD, Hermann Albert (1858- ). 

A Ooiman astronomer, born in Hanover. He 
wsLH educated at the University of Gdttingen; 
was stationed at the O’Gyalla Observatory in 
Hungary from 1883 to 1886, aceompanied the 
German expedition to observe the transit of 
Venus at Aiken, S C, and in 1883-86 was in 
Berlin on the commissioi* pupai'ni: the report 
of this expedition, from To I9n2 was at the 
observatory at iStrassburg, and in 1902 became 
observator at Kiel, where in 1907 he began to 
edit the Astrononnschc Nachrichten In this 
periodical appeare'd the determination of the 
solar apex which is known by Kobold’s name. 
He wrote Der Bau des Fixstemsystems (1906). 

KOBXJRG, kc/burK. A town of Germany. 
See Coburg 

KOCH, k6K, Christian Friedrich (1798- 
1872) A German jurist, born at Mohrin, Prus- 
sia After ' ' ’ w' in Berlin, where he 

was a pupil ^ he entered the govern- 

ment service - * vas promoted gradually 
to important positions at various law courts in 
Ckdogne, Kulm, Halle, and other cities, and in 
1848 was summoned to Berlin to draft the 
new code of civil procedure He retired in 1854. 
The most imjiortant of his works, which exerted 
great influence upon both the theory and the 
jiractice of Gei man jurisprudence, are Das Recht 
der Furderungen nach gemeinem und preusst- 
schem Recht (2d ed , 1858-59), Lehrbuch des 
preussischen gemeinen Privatrechts (3d ed., 
1857-58) ; Das preussische Erbrecht, aus dem 
(lancwen deutschen Recht entunckelt (1866); 
Das preussische Zivitprozessrecht (vol. i, 2d ed., 
1855, vol. 11 , 6th ed , 1871), Das allgemeine 
/^(indrecht fiii die preussischen Staaten, mit 
Kommentator (8th ed , 1883-87). He also 

founded the Scklcsisches Archiv fur dne prak- 
fische Recht su isscnscha ft (Breslau, 1837-46). 
For his biography, consult J. F. Behrend, 
“Christian Friedrich Koch, eine Skizze seines 
Lebens,” in AHqemeincs Landrecht fdr die 
preussischen IStaaten, vol x (Berlin, 1872). 

KOCH, JoBST See Jonas, Justus, 

KOCH, Johan Peter (1*870- ). A Dan- 

ish captain and explorer of the Arctic depend- 
encies of Denmark, born at Vestenskov. He 
participated in Amdrup’s expedition to east 
Greenland in 1900 and was one of the general 
staff of the surveying expeditions to Iceland 
in 1903-04 In 1906-^8 he was a member of 
the Mylius Eriohsen expedition to the northeast 
coast of Greenland, on the death of his chief 
siice<*oding to the command. He led a sleigh 
expedition on Greenland north to 83® 30' 
(1907); with the Englishman Tobias searched 



for Myliufl Ericheen (1908); and in 1912-13 
led an expedition over the inland ice of Green- 
land. Koch received, among other honors, the 
Vega medal of the Swedish Anthropological and 
Ot»ogrnf)hirul Society. He became a member of 
the International Polar Commission. Consult 
Meddelelser om Qrbnlundf xxvi, xlvii. 

XOCH, Johannes. See Cocceius, Johannes. 

XOGH^ Joseph Anton (1768-1839). An 
Austrian landscape painter and etcher, born at 
Obergiebeln, Tirol. In 1795 he made his way 
to Rome, where he became a follower of Car- 
Stens (q.v.), at the same time modeling his 
style in landscape after Poussin and Claude 
Lorraine. Among his earlier works were etch- 
ings for Carstens’s Les ArgonauteSy selon Pin- 
dare, OrpMe, et Apollonius de Rhode (1799), a 
series of 20 Italian landscapes, 36 illustrations 
to Ossian and 14 to Dante; also American land- 
scape views for portions of Humboldt's works 
(1805). During the years 1812-15 he was in 
Vienna, and some of his best oil paintings date 
from this period. Afterward he went to Rome 
and became a conspicuous figure in the German 
artists^ colony there. He was the first to paint 
‘‘heroic’^ or ‘‘historical” landscape, and his in- 
fluence upon his associates was very great. His 
landscapes, chiefly Italian subjects, are found 
most frequently in German museums, especially 
at Berlin, Frankfort, Hamburg, Munich, and 
Leipzig. In the Dante room of the Villa Mas- 
simi in Rome he painted four frescoes ( 1824- 
‘29). His Moderne Kunstchromk oder die rum- 
fordische Suppe, gekocht und gesohneben von 
J A. Koch (1834) is an attack upon unfair art 
criticism. Consult Strauss, Kleine ^chrifien 
(Bonn, 1877), and Fnmmel, in Dohme, Kunst 
und Kunstler des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts 
(Leipzig, 1884). 

KOCH, Karl (1809-79). A German botanist, 
born near Weimar. He studied at the universi- 
ties of Wiirzburg and Jena and then undertook 
a scientific journey to southern Russia (1836- 
38). He completed his researches in a second 
journey, in 1843-44. The fruit of this second 
trip, in which he also visited Asia Minor, Ar- 
menia, the Caspian Sea, and the range of the 
Caucasus, was his Wanderungen im Orient 
(1846-47). In 1836 he was appointed professor 
of botany in the University of Jena, and in 
1847 became professor in the agricultural Hoch- 
schule at Berlin, where he remained until his 
death. Besides several books on travel, Koch 
wrote the well-known work Dendrologic ( 1809-73 ) , 

KOCH, Max (1855- ). A German lit- 

erary critic. He was bom at Munich and was 
educated there and at Berlin. In 1880 he quali- 
fied as docent at Marburg, in 1890 became as- 
sistant professor at Breslau, and in 1895 pro- 
fessor. Besides editions of Shakespeare, Cha- 
misso, Goethe, Schiller, Von Arnim, Brentano, 
r.<l.''r.d I "" r . Hoffmann, Lessing, Platen, 
■' and Lenau, he wrote: He?- 
ferich Peter Sturz nnd die schleswigaohen Lit- 
teraturhriefe (1879); Ueber die Beziehung der 
englischen Litteratur zur deutsohen im achtzehn- 
ten Jahrhundert (1883), iiShakespeare (1885); 
OoUeched und die Reform der deutschen Lit- 
teratur (1886); Fremz Orillparzer (1891); Aa- 
tionalitat und NationcUUtteratur (1891); and, 
with Vogt, O^eaehichte der deutschen Litteratur 
(1900; 7th e4, 1911); Richard Wagner Bio- 
grapkie (3 volK., 1907^14). He founded in 1886 
th6 Zeitachrift fUr vergleichende Litteraiurge- 
aokdeMe, 


KOCH, Eobisrt (1843-1910). A famous Ger- 
man physician and bacl<‘rioh»gi‘'t born at Olaus- 
thal, Hanover. He studied medicine at Gottin- 
gen, then practiced in l.HiiLreiihageii. Rackwitz, 
and Wollstem. It was at Woll^UMn from 1872 
to 1880, that he began the researches in bac- 
teriology upon which his fame chiefly rests. 
Koch’s researches on the history of anthrax were 
published in 1876, and two years later followed 
his study on the history of traumatic infective 
diseases. These works placed bacteriology upon 
a firm scientific basis Appointed in 1880 a 
member of the Imperial Board of Health in 
Berlin, he continued the unwearied study of the 
communicable causes of anthrax, cholera, and 
tuberculosis, isolating the tubercle bacillus in 
1882. To do this it was necessary to invent new 
appliances for microscopical work, and new 
methods of staining specimens to render visible 
these special microorganisms In this way Koch 
led advances in bacteriology which are of inesti- 
mable value to medical science 

Koch and his supporters have shown that 
many diseases are caused by specific germs. In 
experiments upon animals Koch discovered that 
the injection of diseased blood produced sep- 
ticjemia in house mice, discovering also that the 
microorganisms found in tlie blood of these ani- 
mals were identical in form and character with 
those in the blood used for injection. At the 
site of the injection of the infected fluid ab- 
scesses developed. The pus from these abscesses, 
full of the bacteria, when injected in a diluted 
form into a healthy animal, invariably produced 
the disease. Koch produced erysipelas in the 
same way. The infectious character of tuber- 
culosis of the lungs had been suspected for 
many years, but to him belongs the credit of 
discovering its specific germ, which he demon- 
strated in the sputiun of sufferers from the 
disease. In 1883 Koch became chief of the Ger- 
man commission sent to Egypt and India to 
investigate cholera, with the result of discover- 
ing the cholera spirillum or comma bacillus, 
and in the same year he published a method of 
inoculation to prevent anthrax Returning to 
Germany in 1884, he received 100,000 marks from 
the government, and was appointed (1885) pro- 
fessor in the University of Berlin and director 
of the new Hygienic Institute. In November, 
1890, through the premature report by a stu- 
dent, it became generally known that Dr Koch 
had discovered a substance which, when adminis- 
tered by injection hypodermically, was destruc- 
tive of the tubercle bacilli, and hence presum- 
ably a swift and certain cure for tuberculosis. 
Physicians from all countries flocked to Berlin, 
and consumptives traveled thither in the hope 
of certain cure. Amid all this clamor Koch 
remained for a long time silent as to the 
method of preparing the “lymph” and singularly 
conservative in the claims that he made of its 
efficacy. In January, 1891, while not giving all 
the details of its preparation, he made it evi- 
dent that his lymph was itself prepared from the 
bacilli. Billroth, Schrotter of Vienna, and Crocq 
of Brussels promptly stated their doubt of its 
safety. Subsequent experience has sliown that 
tuberculin (q.v.) is useful as a test, and a help 
in the cure, of tuberculosis The lymph, or, as 
he preferred to call it, the paratoloid, is a 
poison and must be used with great caution and 
in minute doses. 

In 1901, before the British Congress on Tuber- 
miosis, hold in Tiondon, Koch culled attention 
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to the fact that even at his hrst publication of 
the aetiology of tuberculosis he expressed him- 
self with reserve regarding the identity of the 
disease in man and animals, announcing his 
belief that bovine tuberculosis and human tuber- 
culosis were distinctly different diseases, con- 
firming the belief of Theobald Smith, of Wash- 
ington, stated a year previous. In 1903 Koch 
began the study of blood infections in East 
Africa. He demonstrated within the body of 
ticks, through whose bites “African relapsing 
fever” is transmitted, the spirochette of the 
disease. In the body of the tick he also found 
the piroplasma which causes “Texas fever”; he 
proved that the tsetse fly transmits the try- 
panosomata in the fluid exuded at the moment of 
biting, (Oil firm ing the suggestions of previous 
investigators. He also demonstrated the para- 
sites of “coast fever.” 

In 1905-00 Koch was commissioned by the 
German Lro\(‘i iiment to investigate West African 
“sleeping sickness” (qv. ), which in recent years 
has caused the death of several hundred thou- 
sand people. It was in 1905, also, that he was 
awarded the Nobel prize for medicine Among 
his published works are* Unieisuchungen uher 
die Aeiiologie der W undinfekttonskrankheiten 
(1878, Eng trans. by Cheyne, 1880) ; JJeher dte 
Milzhrandimpfung * Etne Enigegnung auf den 
von Pasteur in Oenf gehaltcnen Vortrag (1882) , 
Beitrag zur Aetiologie der Tuherculose (1882; 
Eng trans. by Boyd, 1886); JJeher die Choleia- 
haJcterien (1884, Eng. trans. by Laycock, 1886) , 
JJeher Naturhcilung und medizmische Kuust 
(1885); On Disinfectiony abstracted and trans- 
lated by Whitelegge (1886); Weiiere Mitteil- 
ungen uher ein Hexlmiftel gogen Tuherculose 
(1890); Veher hakteriologische Forschung 
(1890; Eng. trans., 1891); Ergehnisse der voni 
deutschon Reich ausgesandten Malaria^Eoopedi- 
tionen (1900); An Investigation of Pathogenic 
Organisms (trans. by Horsley, 1880) , Aerztliche 
B eo bach t ungen in den Tropen (1898), Diag- 
nosis^ Treatment, and Prophylaxis of Tropical 
Malaria (tians by Shakespeare, 1898). His last 
paper, “The Epidemiology of Tiihereulosis,” was 
read before the Academy ot Sciences of Berlin, 
April 7, 1910, only six weeks before his death 
In accordance with his request his body was 
cremated. Consult; H. M Biggs, “Kobert Koch 
and his Work,” in American Review of Reviews,' 
vol. XXIV (New York, 1901) , Bernhard Fischer, 
“Robert Koch,” in Deutsche RundschoAi, vol. 
xxxvii (Berlin, 1910) ; J A. Wyeth, Memorial 
Address (New York, 1911) See Tuberculosis 
and Tubebcxtltn 

KOCHANOWSKI, k^'Kd-nfff'sk^, Jan (1530- 
84). A famous Polish humanistic poet He 
was born on the family estate, Sycyna, in the 
Government of Radom In 1544 he entered the 
University of Cracow, and in 1552 he continued 
his studies at the University of Padua. He 
traveled for some time in Italy, and in 1553 he 
went to Pans, where he met Ronsard, who 
encouraged him to write in verse, in which art 
he soon became famous On his return home he 
was appointed royal secretary at the court of 
King Sigismund Augustus. Soon afterward he 
was presented with two benefices. In 1568, how- 
ever, he retired to his estate, Czarnylas, where 
he devoted himself to writing poetry, taking at 
the same time keen interest in all political 
changes of his country. He later refused the 
post of poet laureate at the court of King 
Stephen Bftthory. Kochanowski is the most im- 


portant Polish poet of his century. He wrote 
in Polish and in Latin. In the former the most 
famous of liis works are the Treny (Cracow, 
1580) ; elegies on the death of his daughter 
Ursula, which are considered masterpieces in 
form and style; the tragedy Odprawa posl&w 
grekich (The Dispatch of the Greek Ambassa- 
dors; 1578), in commemoration of the marriage 
of Zamojski with the Princess Bathory; Pro- 
porzec alho hold pruski ( Homage to the Prussian 
Banner; 1569), brought out by the Lublin 
union; and the satire Z goda (1564). In his 
Fraszki (Epigrams), miscellaneous poems and 
anecdotes ( 3 vols , 1584 ) , he appears at his best. 
His translation of tbe Psalms (1579), stamped 
with vividness and simplicity, is considered the 
best in existence In the Latin language he 
wrote Lyricorum Lihcllus (1580), Elegiarum 
Libri Quatuor (1584), and many occasional 
poems which have been translated into Polish 
by Brodzinski in 1829 and by Kondratowicz 
Syrokomla in 1851. Kochanowski welded the 
classical and Polish ehmients and largely con- 
tributed to the development and refinement of 
his native language His writings were for the 
first time published collectively at Cracow in 
1584-90, but the last and best edition, the so- 
called jubilee publication, appeared in Warsaw 
(1884) Many of his poems were also translated 
into German by H. Nitschmann (1875). For bi- 
ographies of Kochanowski, consult Von Przybo- 
louski (Posen, 1857) , also Lowenfeld, Jan 
Kochanowski und seme lateinischen Dichtungen 
(lb., 1878). 

KOCHEB, k6G'6r, Emil Theodor (1841- 
) A Swiss surgeon, born at Bern, lie 
studied medicine at Bern and surgery at Berlin, 
Paris, and London and then returned to his na- 
tive city. There he was connected with the uni- 
versity after 1866, becoming professor and di- 
rector of the surgical clinic in 1872. In 1909 
he was awarded the Nobel prize for medicine. 
His especial field was in operation on the thy- 
roid gland, and he first described and studied 
cachexia thyreoprwa (1883). His later work 
included transplanting the thyroid gland, study 
of the blood in exophthalmic goitre, study of 
cancer of the thyroid, and curability of cancel* 
of the stomach ; more recently he described tu- 
mors of the hypophysis (pineal gland) and the 
prevention of cretinism. He wrote* Die anti- 
septische Wundhehandlung (1881), Vorlesungen 
ilher chirurgische Infektionskrankheiten (1895), 
with Tavel, Encyklopadic der Ghirurgie (1901), 
with Quervain Kocher’s Chirurgische Opera- 
tionslchre (2d ed., 1894), which is to be had in 
English as Text Book of Operative Surgery 
(new ed , revised and enlarged, 2 vols., 1911), 
is considered a classic. 

KtiCHLY, IcSk'P^, Hermann (1816-76) A 
German classical scholar and educational re- 
former. He w^ns born in Leipzig and was edu- 
cated theie. He taught in a school at Saalfeld, 
near Meiningen (1838-40), and in another at 
Dresden (1840-49). He published JJeher das 
Princtp des Cymnasialunterrichts der Gegen- 
wart (1845) and Zur Oymnasialreform (1846), 
The scheme set forth in these pamphlets stressed 
the natural sciences and, in Latin and Greek, 
urged emphasis on content, rather than on 
grammar and style, and the gradual abolish- 
ment of speaking and writing those languages 
In February, 1849, KOchly was elected to the 
Lower House of the Kingdom, but after taking 
part in the revolutionary struggle in May was 
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forced to flee. He went to Bruasels; in 1850 he 
became professor at Zurich and in 1864 at 
Heidelberg. He was a member of the German 
Reichstag from 1871 to 1873. He wrote* Quin- 
tus SmynuFus (1863) ; Heaiodus (1870) , Arati, 
ManethomSf Mawimi et Aliorum Astro! ogtca 
(1861) ; Nonni Dtonystaca (1858) , seven disser- 
tations De Iliadis Carminihus (1850-59) ; Ih- 
adis Carmina XVI. (1861) ; De Dwersts Hestodew 
Theogoniw Partihus (1860) ; three dissertations 
De Odysaece Carmtmhua (1862-63); Oeschtchte 
dea griechiachen Krtegstoesens (1862), Orte- 
chiaohe Krxegsschrtft atelier (1853-55); Einlei- 
tung zu Caaars Kommentarien \iher den Oalh- 
8(^en Krteg ( 1857 ) ; Onosandrt de Imperatorxs 
Officio Liber (1869). He worked also on Greek 
tragedy, on Ciesar, and on Cicero. Consult 
Hug, Hermann Kochly (Basel, 1878) ; BOckel, 
Hermann Kochly mn Bxld seines Lehens (Hei- 
delberg, 1004) , Sandys, A History of Classical 
Scholarships vol in (Cambridge, 1908). 

KOCH’S LYMPH. See Tubebcultn. 

KOCIAN, kcVts^-Aii, Jaboslav (1884- ). 

A Bohemian violinist, born at Wildenschwert 
From 1899 to 1901 he was a pupil of Sevcik at 
the Prague Conservatory. Thereafter he con- 
certized with phenomenal success throughout 
Europe and America He cultivated with evi- 
dent predilection the bravura style of playing, 
of which, with the single exception of Kubelik 
(q.v.), he came to be the foremost exponent of 
his time. 

KOCX, kdk, Charles Paul de (1794-1871). 
A popular French novelist, son of a Dutch banker 
who was guillotined in the year of his son’s birth 
Kock, born at Passy, May 21, 1794, began life 
as a banker’s clerk, but at 20 he entered upon the 
publication of melodramas and farces, from 
which he turned in Georgette (1820) to fiction 
and achieved in Gustave le mauvaxs sujet (1821) 
a success which he extended in Frdre Jacques 
(1822). Le harhier de Pans (1820; translated 
into many languages), Andr6 le Savoyard 
(1824), La laitibre de Montfermil (1827), Mon- 
sieur Dupont (1825), IJn tourlourou (1837), La 
femme, le marx et Vamant (1829), Le cocu 
(1831), and La pucelle de Belleville (1834) are 
typical of his work. Le monsieur (1842) marks 
the beginning of his decline. Kock’s books deal 
with the social sphere of shopgirls and clerks 
and the democratic bourgeoisie. The stories are 
full of observation at first hand and of spicy 
humor. They are rathei vulgar, but not im- 
moral. They were extraordinarily popular. A 
56-volume edition of his works came out in 
1884. An English translation was begun in 
1903 and completed in 1904 It appeared in 
Masterpieces of French Literature in English 
(20 vols., Philadelphia, 1903-04), translated 
by George Burnham Ives. Complete Works 
(Boston, 1902) were translated by Mary Han- 
ford Ford. Consult Trimm, La me de Charles 
Paul de Kock (Paris, 1873). 

KODAK. See Photograi’Iiy 

KOBAMA, ko'dA-mA, Gentabo, Viscount 
(c.1852-1906) . A Japanese soldier, born in 
CJhoshu. He fought on the Imperial side in the 
rebellion of 1874 and the Satsuma^ rebellion of 
1877, studied military science in Europe, and 
became Assistant Minister of War in 1892. In 
1900 he became Governor-General of Formosa 
and in 1902 received in addition the portfolio of 
the Interior, which he held till October, 1903 
la October, 1903, he became vice chief of the 
genersl staff, in which capacity he carried out 


the first mobilization of troops for Manchuria in 
1904. Later in the year he went to Manchuria 
as chief of staff to Marshal Oyama (qv.). His 
was the master mind which sent the Japanese 
armies to unbroken victory in the Russo-Jap- 
anese War of 1904-05; the army commanders 
Kuroki, Oku, Nodzu, and Nogi (qq.v.) were his 
instruments, and the commander in chief Oyama 
merely lent sanction to Kodama’s orders. After 
the war he was created Viscount, returned to 
Formosa as Governor-General, but was recalled 
to Tokyo and made chief of the general staff 
shortly before his death, which occurred on 
July 23, 1906. 

KODIAK, kOd-yAk', or KADIAK. The 
largest island of Alaska, having an approxi- 
mate area of 36,000 sijuare miles, situated to 
the south of Cook Inlet (Map. Alaska, H 7). 
In 1910 the population of its three largest 
towns were* Karluk, 549, Kodiak, 438; Akhiok, 
106. Its chief product is salmon, the Karluk 
River being the best salmon stream of Alaska 
Tlie rainfall of 61 inches is well distributed, 
and the temperature mild, ranging from a mean 
of 28.8® in December to 55.2® in August. In 
late years the United States Department of 
Agriculture has introduced cattle farming, with 
promising results. Church and school facilities 
for the communities, mostly native, aie ample 
The Kodiak bear is the largest species in the 
uorld. 

KO^DOK, or FASHODA, fa-sho'dA A town 
and headquarters of a province of Egyptian 
Sudan, situated in an unhealthful region on the 
upper or White Nile, in lat 9® 53' N. and long 
32® 7' E., 460 miles by iiver from Khartum 
(Map: Egypt, C 6). it was founded by the 
Egyptian government in 1865 and was almost 
entiiely deserted during the Mahdist uprising 
which broke out in 1881 A French expedition 
under Captain Marchand occupied Kodok in 
July, 1898. After the victory of Omdurman by 
Lord Kitchener in September of the same year 
the British government demanded the evacua- 
tion of Kodok by the French — a demand com- 
plied with in consideration of commercial con- 
cessions in the upper Nile region and the ex- 
tension of French rule in central Sudan, so as to 
include the territories of Wadai, Baghirmi, Ka- 
ncm, Tibetsi, Borku, and part of tlie desert. 
Tlie Anglo-French convention of March, 1899, 
fi.xed the boundary line between the British and 
the French possessions in north Africa and pro- 
vided for commercial equality for all nations in 
the region between Laxe Chad and the upper 
Nile. 

KOEHLEB, ke'ler, Robert (1850- ). 

An American genre painter, born at Hamburg, 
Germany. lie was brought to the United States 
in 1854, was apprenticed to a lithographer in 
Milwaukee in 1866, and later practiced his pro- 
fession in New York, where he studied drawing 
in the night classes of the National Academy 
of Design. He also studied at the Art Students’ 
League and in Munich, Germany, under Loefftz 
and Defregger. His works are in the style 
characteristic of the Munich school; 
are: “Her Only Support” (1882); ' - 

ist” (1883); *The Strike” (1886). “The Holi- 
day Occupation” is in the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy, Philadelphia. He became director of the 
Minneapolis School of Fine Arts in 1893. 

KOEHLEB, Sylvester Rosa (1837-1900) 
An American art critic. He was born in Leip- 
zig, but came to America when he was 12 years 
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old and from 1868 resided in Boston. He is chiefly 
known for his important part in the develop- 
ment of the graphic arts in America; by his 
original publications, translations, and maga- 
zine articles; and by his lectures, delivered at 
Lowell Institute, Boston, the National Museum, 
Washington, and elsewhere. His most impor- 
tant publications are: Original Etchings hy 
American Artists (1883) ; American Art (1886) ; 
Etching: An Outline of its Technical Processes 
and its History (1885); A Chronological Cata- 
logue of the Engravings, Dry-Points, and Etch- 
ings of Alhrecht Purer (1887). In 1880-81 he 
edited the important American Art Review. In 
1887 he was appointed director of the cabinet of 
engravings at the Boston Art Museum, and he 
served as director also of the department of 
graphic arts in the National Museum, Wash- 
ington. 

KOEHNE, ke'ne, Bernhard, Baron (1817- 
86). A German numismatist and armorist, born 
in Berlin and educated at Berlin, where he was 
docent for many years, and at Leipzig. In 
1846 he went to St Petersburg as curator of 
coins. There he edited M4moires de la 80 ci 6 t 6 
d'arch4olog'ie et de numismatique de 8 aint 
P^tershourg (1847-62), containing the work he 
had begun in the Zeitschrift fui Munz-, Siegel- 
und Wappenkunde on the archaeology of the 
Middle Ages. He wrote also Beitrage zur Qe- 
schichte und Archaologie von Chersonesus in 
Taurien (1848) and the splendidly illustrated 
Description du mus^e du feu prince B. Kotchou- 
hey (1857) 

KOEKKOEK, kMk'kTiok, Barend Cornelis 
(1803-02) A Dutch landscape painter, born 
at Middelburg, Holland He studied under his 
father, Jan Hermann Koekkoek (1778-1851), a 
marine painter, and at the Amsterdam Acad- 
emy under Schelfhout and Van Oos. His paint- 
ings, very popular m their day, show correct 
drawing, but are dry in color and niggling in 
execution. He took gold medals at Amsterdam 
in 1840, at the Paris Exposition in 1855, and at 
The Hague In 1841 he removed to Cleves, in 
Rhenish Prussia, where he founded an academy 
of design. There are many examples of his 
landscapes in the museums of Holland, Ger- 
many, and the United States 

KO'EIi (Hind. kOyal, kolcld, Prak. k 6 Ua, Skt. 
kokila, cuckoo; onomatopoetic in origin). A 
cuckoo of the genus Eudynamis. Four species 
are known, two in the East Indian region and 
two in Australasia. They are cuckoo-like in 
form, but rather stout, and are remarkable for 
a sexual difference in coloration, the male being 
glossy black and the female rufous, with black 
bands Still more unusual is the fact that the 
young resemble the males in plumage and not 
the females. The koels are parasitic, depositing 
their eggs singly in the nests of other birds, as 
do several other members of the family (see 
Cuckoo), but seem to look after their offspring 
to a certain extent, for they have been seen 
feeding them after they have left the nest of 
the foster parents. One species {Eudynamis 
honorata) is numerous and familiar in India, 
where it is known as rain bird. A common 
species of the Philippines {Eudynamis minda- 
nensis) is there called phow. The blue-headed 
koel {Eudynamis cyamocephala) is a native of 
Australia. Consult Dewar, Birds of the Plains 
(Calcutta, 1909). See Plate of Cuckoos. 

KOENEN, k(56'nen, Tiixy (c.1880- ). 

A celebrated Dutch Lieder singer, bom of Dutch 


parents on the island of Java. Until her six- 
teenth year she devoted her entire attention to 
the piano, but then, upon her mother’s advice, 
had her voice cultivated at the conservatory in 
Amsterdam and later by Cornelie van Zanten, 
of Berlin. Her d6but took place in London in 
1899, In 1909 she made a most successful tour 
of the United States. Tlie extraordinary natural 
beauty of her voice and her emotional intensity 
amply counterbalance some slight shortcomings 
of mere technical manipulation. 

KOENIG, kS'niK, Heinrich Joseph (1790- 
1869). A German novelist, born at Fulda and 
educated there. He held offices in Fulda and 
Hanau. His earlier works, the dramas Die 
Erf ul lung and Wyatt, were followed by Rosen- 
kranz cines Katholiken (1829) and Der Christ- 
haum des Lehens (1831). Because of these 
books he was excommunicated by the Catholic 
Bishop and entered the Protestant church. He 
became a member of the Diet of Hesse-Cassel in 
1832 and was an opponent of the reactionary 
Minister Hassenpflug. In 1860 he moved to 
Wiesbaden. Among his dramas may be men- 
tioned Die Bussfcuirt (1836). His historical 
novels are now little read. The best are Die 
hohe Braut (1833), Die Khihhisten in Madnz 
(1847), and Konig Jeromes Karneval (1855) 
He wrote once more on theological matters in 
Was ist die Wahrheit von Jesuf (1867), and 
the autobiographical sketches- Auch eine Jugend 
(1852), Em Still-lehen (1801), and Eine Fahrt 
nach Ostende (1845) His collected works ap- 
peared in 20 volumes (1854-68). 

KOENIG, Robert (1828-1900). A German 
educator and author, born at Danzig. He stud- 
ied philology and theology in Berlin, Edinburgh, 
Bonn, and Halle, was rector of a young women’s 
seminary at Oldenburg, edited the home journal 
Daheim at Leipzig from 1864 to 1899, and then 
settled at Potsdam. He is best known through 
his popular but not very trustworthy Deutsche 
Litteraturgeschichte (29th ed., 1903) ; and be- 
sides a number of popular and juvenile books, 
such as Der grosse Krieg von 1870 (2d ed , 
1872) and Der alte Nettelbeck (1873), wrote 
Zur Charakteristik der Frauenfrage (1870), and 
other works on women’s rights, and Deutsches 
Frauenlehen im deutschen Liede (2d ed., 1891). 
He also translated several of Walter Scott’s 
novels. 

KOENIG, ke'niK, Rodolphe (1832-1901). A 
French physicist, born at KOnigsberg in Prussia. 
He went to Paris in 1851, worked in the factory 
of Vuillaume at the construction of musical in- 
struments, and in 1858 established a manu- 
factory of acoustic instruments for the scientiflic 
excellence of which he enjoyed a unique repu- 
tation. He made valuable studies of graphic 
representation of sound, invented a manometric 
flame, and, following an idea originating with 
Scott de Martinville, constructed a phonauto- 
graph, by which the vibrations of sound are 
recorded. Koenig improved Seebeck’s siren, re- 
peated Reis’s early experiments with the tele- 
phone, and exhibited at Philadelphia in 1876, 
with many other acoustic instruments, a to- 
nometer with 670 forks. His tuning forks were 
especially flne and became the standard among 
physicists. His important writings were Quei- 
ques experiences d^acoustique (1882, reprinted 
from Poggendorfl’s Awnalen) and a Catalogue 
raisonnS d^appareils d’acoustique (1859^89). 

KOENIGS, ke'niKs, Gabriel (Xavibb Paul) 
(1858- ). A French mathematician, bom at 





lja^lc|[u»e. He recemd the depee of , doctor of 
BciencaB in 1882 and the following year was 
appodnted to the faculty of Besangon, then to 
^a^fOf Toulouse (1886). He later became pro- 
lassor of physical and experimental mechanics 
1 ^ the University of Paris. His original trea- 
tises upon geometry, mechanics, and like sub- 
jects \fcere published in different journals of 
mathematics, in the records of the Academy of 
Sciences and of the Normal School, and he issued 
independently: Lemons de Vagr^gation classique 
de ifM^h4fnatique8 (1892); 8ur les lignes g4o- 
448iqu^9 (1893), which was crowned by the 
Academy of Sciences ; Legons de cin^muttque 
( 1896 ) j La g4om4trte r4gUe et ees apphcatwns 
(1896^ ; Legons de cin4mattque profess^es d la 
Borhanne ( 1897 ) ; Introduction d une th4or%e 
tito^pelle des m4camsmee ( 1905 ) . 

KQENiaSBEBGHB, kS^niKs-b^r'ger, Leo 
( 1837-' ) A German mathematician, born 

in Posen. Educated at the University of Ber- 
lin, he taught mathematics and physics in a 
militai^y school in Berlin from 1860 to 1864 and 
became [irofessor at Greifswald in 1864, at 
in 1869, at the Dresden Polytechnic 
in* 4876, at Vienna in 1877, and again at Heidel- 
berg in 1884. Besides technical papers in mathe- 
matical periodicals, he wrote a valuable biog- 
raphy of Hermann von Helmholtz (1902), of 
which there is an English version (1906) by 
F, Av Welby, and a sketch of C. G. J. Jacobi 
(1904) and Die Prxnzipten der MechamJc 
(190.1)., 

KOEPPING, kgp'Ing, Kabl (1848- ). 

A German copperplate engraver He was born 
in Dresden and studied painting at the Munich 
Anademy and later etching and engraving under 
Waltner in Paris. In 1890 he was appointed 
director of the chief atelier for copperplate en- 
graving and etching connected with the Berlin 
Academy. He particularly excels m lus faith- 
ful and powerful reproductions of Rembrandt; 
among his finest plates after this master are 
the portrait of an old man (Dresden Gallery), 
the “JSyndics of the Clothiers’ Guild,'’ “Joseph 
Accused by Potiphar’a Wife,” and “The Minister 
Ansloo Comforting a Woman.” Fine examples 
of »the versatility of his talent are the plates 
of the “Banquet of the Ofilcers of St. George’s 
Company,” after Frans Hals; “Frou- 
:ii‘i 1 . li! Clairin; and “Morning,” after Jules 
Breton.^ He receiv^ the Grand Prix at Paris 
in 1889 and 1900 and gold medals at Berlin, 
Munich, Vienna, Paris, Dresden, and Leipzig. 
His bestJoaown original engraving is “Girl at 
a Pond” 

BOEBBEB, kSr'bSr, Ebnst von (1850- ) . 

An Austrian statesman, born in Trent. After 
studying law he received a post in the Minist:^ 
of Commerce (1874), where he became expert in 
railway administration. He was made chief of 
sectioft in 1893 and manager of the state rail- 
ways in 1895. In 1897-98 he was in the 
Gautsok cabinet as Minister of Commerce and 
in 18^ in the Clary cabinet as Minister of the 
Interioor. Im January, 1900, he became Premier 
and Minister ai the Interior, and after October, 
1902, hdd also the portfolio of .lustice. Dur- 
ing his premiership the strife of nationalities 
led ^to extraommtitutional methods of govem- 
Mat, He resigned Dec. 31, 1904 

ICOB8TEB, kes'tSr, Hans Ludwig Raimund 
VON <(<1844-* L A German naval officer, horn 
|n< Schwerin, the son of a poet. He was edu- 
Satedx <at the Werder Gymnasium in Berlin, 


entered the navy as a “cadet aspirant” at 15, 
and became a lieutenant before he was 20. He 
was chief of staff in 1884-87, then chief di- 
rector of docks at Kiel, rear admiral in 1889, 
vice admiral in 1892, chief of the manoeuvre 
squadron in 1893 and of the Baltic marine sta- 
tion in 1896, admiral in 1897, inspector general 
of marine in 1899, and chief of the active battle 
fleet from 1903 to 1906, when he retired. In 
1900 he had been made a hereditary noble and 
in 1906 received the rank of Grossadmiral (cor- 
responding to army field marshal) and was 
made a member of the Prussian House of Lords. 
After leaving active service he was prominent 
in the “greater navy” movement, becoming 
president in 1908 of the German Navy League 
( Flottenverein ) . Consult the chapter on Koes- 
ter in F. W Wile, Men around the Kmser 
(Philadelphia, 1913). 

KOETSVEIiD, koots'veit, Cobnelis Eliza 
VAN (1807-93). A Dutch novelist, born at Rot- 
terdam. He studied for the ministry at Leyden 
and obtained his first charge in 1830. After- 
ward he was pastor at Berkel and Sclioonhoven 
and in 1849 was appointed court preacher at 
The Hague His numerous theological writings 
are little known, but his novels and descriptions 
of country life in his own villages have a place 
in Dutch literature. The best of these sketches 
IS Schetsen uit de pastori) te Mastland (1843; 
13th ed., 1902), translated into F- i'- 
Thomas Keightley as The Manse c. ■'<!'/ ■; a 
( 1860 ) . His collected tales, sketches, etc., were 
issued in 10 volumes (Arnhem, 1897-98). Con- 
sult Jan ten Brian, Oeschiedms der noord nedei- 
landsehe Letter en in de 19e EeuWy vol. i (Rot- 
terdam, 1904). 

KO'POID, Chakles Atwood (1865- ). 

An American zoologist, born at Granville, 111. 
He graduated from Oberlm College in 1890 and 
from Harvard University (PhD.) in 1894; 
until 1900 taught at the universities of Michi- 
gan and Illinois; and thereafter was connected 
with the University of California, becoming pro- 
fessor of zoology m 1910. At various times he 
w^as identified with the San Diego Biological 
Station, the Agassiz expedition to the tropical 
Pacific (1904-05), and the Scripps Institute of 
Biological Research; and he served on the edi- 
torial staffs of various scientific journals His 
investigations and contributions deal particu- 
larly with plankton, the embryology of Mollusca, 
and the morphology and taxonomy of Protozoa. 

KOFXT, kO'foo. The chief town of the Prov- 
ince of Kai, Yamanashi ken, Japan, about 80 
miles southwest of Tokyo (Map: Japan, F 6). 
It stands in a mountainous region and is one of 
the most progressive towns in Japan. It has 
many fine buildings in European style. Its 
chief industry is silk weaving. The thin sarse- 
netJike fabric called kai-ki and used for linings 
is its most celebrated product. Here are cut and 
polished many objects of rock crystal, which is 
quarried in the neiglibonng mountains The 
province is also noted for its fine grapes, and a 
most excellent wine is produced from them. 
Pop., 1898, 37,661; 1903, 44,168; 1908, 49,882. 

XOGEL, kS'gel, Gustav Fbiedrich (1849- 
). A German musical conductor, born at 
Leipzig He received his first musical education 
from his father, who was a trombone player in 
the Gewandhaus Orchestra. From 1863 to 1867 
he attended the Leipzig Conservatory, and then 
settled in Alsace as a music teacher. At the 
outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War he re- 
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turned to hie native town, where he became eon- 
nected with the publishing house of C. h\ Peters, 
for whom he edited a large number of operatic 
scores. In 1874 he began his career as conductor 
at Xurembeig, subsequently filling similar posi- 
tions at Dortmund, Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, 
and Leipzig. Prom 1887 to 1891 he conducted 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, proving him- 
self a symphony conductor of extraordinary 
ability. In 1891 he assumed the direction of the 
Museum Concerts at Frankfort, which under 
him became events of prime importance. As a 
guest conductor, he made extensive tours of 
Germany, Spain, and Russia. In 1906 he ap- 
peared with the Philharmonic Society of New 
York. 

XOGEL, k^'gel, Rudolf (1829-96). A Gor- 
man theologian and famous preacher, born at 
Birnbaum in the Province of Posen. He studied 
theology and philosophy at the universities of 
Halle and Berlin. After teaching and preaching 
for a number of years he was appointed court 
preacher at Berlin in 1863, and the following 
year was made counselor of the consistory of 
B'-ji. .1 i.hu-j ji-d counselor to the Minister for 
Pij ■- In 1880 he advanced to the 

rank of royal chaplain in chief, and in 1884 he 
became a member of the State Council ; but be- 
tween 1891 and 1894 ill health compelled him 
to relinquish all his posts By dint of his 
great influence with the Emperor William, he 
defeated Falk’s Church policy (see Falk, Adal- 
bert), and thus gave the spiritual development 
of Prussia a conservative direction His works 
include • Der erste Brief Petn in Predigten 
ausgelegt (3d ed , 1890), Die SeHgpreisungen 
der Bergpredigt (2d ed , 1869); Kirchliche Ge~ 
denkblatter aus der Kriegazeit (1871), Das 
Vaierunser in Predigten ausgelegt (3d ed., 
1889) ; Der Brief Pauli an die Romer in Pre- 
digten ausgelegt (2d ed., 1883) ; Vaterlandisehe 
iind kirchliche Gedenktage, Reden und An- 
sprachen (2d ed., 1892) ; Die incr Evangehen in 
PrecUgten und Homihen ausgelegt (1889) In 
1880 Kbgel was made coeditor of the poetical 
yeaibook 'Neue Chnstoterpe (Bremen) 

KOGIA, kr/]i-a (Neo-Lat ) The name often 
used as an English denomination of the genus 
including as its typical species the “pygmy’' 
sperm whale of the south Pacific. 

KOH-I-NOOR, kO'^-noor', or KOH-I-NXTR 
(Pers., mountain of light). One of tlie largest 
known diamonds, now among the British crown 
jewels It IS said to have been found in the 
Golconda mines and originally weighed about 
900 carats. It was long tlie property of the 
Indian rulers and came into the possession of 
the English in 1849, through the conquest of 
the Puniab. Its weight was reduced by poor 
cutting to 279 carats, then to 186, 106, and in 
1852 to 102% carats. Its value is estimated at 
about $600,000 A model of the Koh-i-noor is 
exhibited in the Tower of London. See Plate of 
Diamonds. 

KOHL, kol, Johann Georg (1808-78). A 
distinguished German writer on travels and 
history, born m Bremen. He studied law in 
Gottingen, Heidelberg, and Munich, for six years 
was tutor in a family in Courland, and, having 
traveled in Russia, made his home in Dresden 
in 1838. The favorable reception accorded to 
the accounts of his travels in Russia as, e.g., 
Petersburg in Bildem und HkizzeUy induced him 
to visit nearly every country of Europe and to 
publish a series of interesting descriptions of 


those parts, during which period he also wrotei 
Der Verkehr und die Ansiedelungen der Mensehen 
in ihrer Abhangigkeit von der Geeiuttung def 
Erdoberflache (1841); Der Rhe^ 
zen aus Natur und Volkerleben (1851); Die 
Donau { 1864) . He next spent four years ( 1864^ 
58) in North America, traveling and making 
geographical and historical researches, which 
resulted in the publication of Reisen in Ganwda\ 
New York und Pennsylvanien ( 1866 ) ; Reisen 
im Norduoesten der Vereimgten Etaaten (1867)'; 
Kitachi-Gami oder Erzahlung vom Oberen See 
(1859); Gesohichte der Entdeckung Amerikae 
(1861); Gesohichte des Golfstroms und seiner 
Erforschung (1868); History of the Discovery 
of the East Coast of North America^ particu- 
larly the Coast of Maine (1869); and other 
works. On his return to Europe he settled in 
Bremen, where he was appoiiited city librarian 
111 1863. The more important of his other nu- 
merous works are N ordwestdeutsohe Skizzen 

(1864; 2d ed., 1873); Die Volker Europas (2d 
ed., 1872) ; Die geographische Lage der Haupt- 
stadte Europas (1874); Geschichte der Ent- 
deoLungsretsen 'und Sehiffahrten zur MageUanS‘ 
strasse (1877), Die naturlichen Lockmittel des 
V olkerverkehrs ( 1878 ) . 

KOHLER, kcVier, Josef (1849- ). A 

German junst, author, and poet, born at Offen- 
burg, Baden. He studied law at the universi- 
ties of Freiburg and Heidelberg, was judge at 
Mannheim, and became professor at WUrzburg 
in 1878 and in Berlin in 1888. In his special 
field, the comparative history of law, he became 
one of the great authorities. On civil law in 
Germany he wrote; Beitrage zur germaniaohen 
Private echtsgcschichte (1883-88); Forsohungen 
aus dem J*atentrecht (1888), Das Autortoeht 
(1880) , Aus dem Patent- und Industriereehf 
(1889-92); Das 'litierarische und artistisehe 
Kunstwerk und sein Autorschutz (1892); Der 
Prazess als Rechtsverhaltnis (1888) ; and others. 
Among his numerous contributions to the his- 
tory of comparative jurisprudence may be men- 
tioned: Modernc Rechtsfragen bet islinf^tiee^n 
Juristen (1885), Das chmesische Sirafrecht 
(1886), Rechtsvergleichende Studien ilher isla- 
mitischrs Recht, das Recht der Berbern, das 
chincsische Recht, und das Recht auf Ceylon 
( 1889 ) , 'I Itmdisches Prozessrecht (1891). The 
philosophical aspect of law he treated in Shake- 
spcaie I or dem Forum der Jurisprudenz (1883)> 
Das Recht als Kulturerscheinung (1885), aixd 
Das Wesen der Strafe (1888) ; and he also made 
excursions into the realm of art history with th6 
essays Aus dem Lands der Kunst (1882), Aes- 
thetische Streifereien (1889), and Zur Ckarak- 
teristik Richard Wagners (1893). His poetical 
efforts comprise ; Lyrische Gediehte und Balladen 
(1892), Feuermythus oder Apotheose des 
M cnschengeistes Nach Motiven der polynesi- 
schen Sage (1893); Der Liehestod: Nach Mo- 
tiven der mexikanischen Ueberlieferung (1898) ; 
Neue Dichtungen JIBM) ; Melustne (1896), a 
dramatic poem. He was one of the editors of 
the journal Zeitschrift fdr vergleichende Reohts- 
wissenschaft, edited the sixth edition of Holzen- 
dorff’s Enzyklopaedie der Recht swissensefMft, 
and founded in 1888, with Viktor Ring, the 
journal Archiv fur hilrgerliches Recht. Further 
works include; Zur Vrgeschichte der Ehe 
( 1897 ) ; Dantes heihge Rexae ( 1900-02 ) ; Vom 
Lehenepfad (1902), essays, and other very nu- 
merous works, amountiiiir in 1903 to over 6(MX 
Among the later titles are; Aus vieT WeltteHmk, 
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Memkilder (ld08); KwMtwerkrecht (1908); 
L^irbuch der ReohtapMloaophie ( 1009 ) ; Orund- 
Hm dea Strafreohta (1912). 

ZOHLEB; ^UFMANN (1843- ). An 

American Jewisli oler|;(%'man and theologian, 
born at Fiirth, Bavaria, Germany. He was edu- 
cated at the universities of Munich, Berlin, 
Xieipzig, and Erlangen (Ph.D., 1867), but as 
early as 1869 came to the United States to be 
nastor of the Beth El congroiralion in Detroit. 
He was elected rabbi of the &mai congregation 
at Chicago in 1871, and was minister of Temple 
Beth El, New York, from 1879 to 1903, when 
he became president of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege Cincinnati. In 1885 he called the Rab- 
binical Conference at Pitthburgli. Pa., at which 
the platform for Reform Judaism in America 
was adopted. He edited the Sahhath Vxaitor 
(1881-82), the Jewiah Reformer (1886), and 
was one of the editors of the Jewtsh Encyclo- 
pcedui. He is author of Der Regen Jacoba 
(1868); On Capital Punishment (1869); On 
Song of Songs (1877); Ethical Basis of Juda- 
ism (1877); Backwards or Forwards — Lectures 
on Reform Judaism (1885); Church and Syna- 
gogue in their Mutual Relations (1889); A 
Guide to Instruction in Judaism (1899); Sys- 
tematiache Theologie des Judenthums auf ge- 
achichtlicher Qrundlage ( 1909 ) . 

XdHLEB, ke'lSr, Reinhold (1830-92). A 
German literary critic and folklorist, born at 
Weimar, He became head of the Archducal 
Library in his native city in 1857, after study- 
ing at Jena, Leipzig, and Bonn. Among his 
works are the following: Vier Dialogs von Bans 
Sachs (1868) ; an adaptation of The Taming of 
the ShreWf under the title Kunst ilber alle 
KilnstCf ein bos Weib gut zu machen (1864); 
Dantes Gbttliche Kombdie und ihre deutschen 
Uehersetzungen (1865); Berhers Cid und seine 
franzdsiache Quelle ( 1867 ) ; W islands Oberon 
(1868); Schillers dsthetische Schriften (1871). 
From his posthumous papers were published 
AufsUtze ilber Marchen und Volkalieder (1894). 

XOBXEB, Ulbich (1838-1903). A German 
archseologist, appointed professor of Greek his 
tory at the University of Berlin in 1886. He 
was born at Klein-Neuhausen in the Grand 
Duchy of Weimar, and after studying at Jena 
and Gdttingen was secretary of the German 
Archaeological Institute at Athens (1875-86) 
His publications include two standard works on 
Attic inscriptions, Urkunden und Untersuch- 
ungen zur Geschichte des Dehsch-attischen Bundes 
(1870) and the second volume of the Corpus 
Inacriptionum Atticarum (1877-88), containing 
the inscriptions from the time of the Archon 
Euclides to the days of Augustus. Till near 
the close of his life he made contributions to the 
learned periodicals on subjects connected with 
Greek archaeology and Greek history. 

XttHLEB, Walther (1870- ). A Ger- 

man Church historian. He ^as born in Elber- 
feld and was educated at Halle, Heidelberg, 
Btrassburg, Bonn, and Tttbingen. In 1900 he 
became docent and in 1904 professor at Giessen, 
whence in 1909 he went to Zurich, which univer- 
sity had given him the honorary degree of doctor 
of theology in 1907. His special field the 
Reformation, among his writings are; Luther 
und die Kirohmgeschiohte (1900) ; Reformation 
und Ketzerprozesae (1901) ; Die Entstehung des 
Problems stmt und Kirche (1903); Luthers 
Tkesm mit Gegensohriften (1903); Alfred 
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Hegler ( 1906 ) ; Die Anfimge des Pietismus in 
(Hessen ( 1907 ) ; Katholidsmus und modemer 
Staat (1908); Der Gnostizismus (1911); 
Luther (1911) ; Ulrich Zwingli (1911) ; Aus- 
gewahlte Schriften des Erasmus von Rotterdam 
(1914). 

KOHLHANET, k6l'md,n, Anthony (1771- 
1836). A German Jesuit educator and mission- 
ary, born in Kaiserberg, Alsace, and educated at 
Kolmar and Freiburg. He won the title Martyr 
of Charity through attendance upon plague- 
stricken citizens of Hagenbrunn, Austria In 
1804 he was sent to Georgetown in the United 
States; four years afterward he settled in New 
York, where he established a school for boys 
and an Ursuline school for girls. It was his 
refusal to disclose the secrets of the confessional 
in New York law courts that caused the exemp- 
tion of priests from that particular form of 
evidence to become a State law (1828), and he 
w'as instrumental in the building of the Mul- 
berry Street Roman Catholic Cathedral (1815). 
In 1817 he became superior of the Order of 
Jesus in the United States, but resigned the 
position in 1821, and from that time until 1824 
had charge of the seminary in Georgetown. The 
result of his controversy with Jared Sparks was 
published in Unitarianism Philosophically and 
Theologically Examined (2 vols., 1821). He 
had previously issued A True Exposition of the 
Doctrine of the Catholic Church Touching the 
Sacrament of Penance (1813); Centurial Jubi- 
lee to be Celebrated by All the Reformed 
Churches throughout the United States (1817) ; 
and The Blessed Reformation: Martin Luther 
Portrayed by Himself ( 1818) . Father Kohlmann 
was professor of theology in the Gregorian Uni- 
versity at Rome (1824-29). 

XOHL-BABI, kol'-ra'b$, or, more properly, 
KoHL-RtJBE (Ger., kale turnip). A cultivated 
variety of Brassica oleracea distinguished by 
the globular swelling of the stem just above the 
ground, to the size of a man’s fist or larger. 
Leafstalks spring from the swollen part and add 
to the peculiarity of its appearance. The part 
used is the swollen stem, and its uses are 
similar to those of the turnip. In quality it 
more nearly resembles the Swedish than the 
common turnip. It is cultivated like cabbage 
and in Europe is grown to a considerable ex- 
tent, but in America it has not become widely 
popular. For illustration, see Plate of Cab- 
bage 

KOHLBAtrSCH, kol'roush, Friedrich (1846- 
1910). A German physicist, born at Rinteln, 
the son of Rudolf Hermann Arndt Kohlrausch. 
His education was obtained at Erlangen and 
Gottingen. In 1866 he became professor at 
Gottingen, and subsequently was appointed to 
chairs at Zurich (1870), Darmstadt (1871), 
WUrzburg (1875), and Strassburg (1888). In 
1896 he was appointed president of the Imperial 
Physico-Technical Institute (Reichsanstalt) of 
Charlottenburg, near Berlin, and under his 
direction the work of this bureau was widely 
extended and developed. He retired in 1905 
and lived in Marburg until his death. Professor 
Kohlrausch made a brilliant record as an ex- 
perimental physicist and devised new apparatus 
and methods for measurements. His researches 
embraced all departments, but those deal- 
ing with electricity and magnetism are of special 
importance. He investigated most thoroughly 
the subject of electrolysis and brought out new 
methods for the absolute measurement of re- 
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sistance. The elasticity of solids and various 
problems in light also were investigated by him, 
and he was the author of Lextfaden der prak- 
Uaohen Phyatic, which, published in 1872, has 
been issued in many editions and translated 
into English, being considered a standard work 
on physical laboratory methods and measure- 
ments. An eleventh edition, enlarged and re- 
vised, was published in 1910 with the title of 
Lehrhuoh der prakUschen Phyaxk A more 
elementary woik based on the aboce, Kleiner 
Leitfaden der praktischen Physik, appeared in 
1900 (2d ed, 1007). Professor Koiilrauseh was, 
besides, the author of Ueber den ahsohtten 
Leitungswiderstand des Queckstlherg (1888) 
and of many papers contributed to the Annalen 
der Physik und Chemie and other scientific 
journals 

KOHLBATJSCH, Heinbicii Friedrich Theo- 
dor (1780-1867). A German historian and edu- 
cator, born at Landolfshauseii He studied at 
Gottingen and afterward at Berlin, Kiel, and 
Heidelberg After teaching at Dusseldorf and 
at Munster he was made general inspector of 
education of the Kingdom of Hanover in 1830. 
His most important work la Deutsche Qeschichte 
fur Schulen (16th ed , by Kentzler, 1875) 
Mention should also be made of the following 
Kuize DarstcUung der dcutschen Gesahirhtc 
(15th ed., 1894) , Chronologischer Abriss der 
Wettqeschichte (15th ed , 1861) ; Die Geachichfe 
und Lehre der heihgen Schrift (1811) Consult 
his biographical Erinnerungen aus meincni 
hehen (Hanover, 1863), and articles in the 
AlJgemcine dcutsche Biographic, vols. xvi, xvii 
(Leipzig, 1882, 1883) 

KOHLBATJSCH, Rudolf Hermann Arndt 
(1809-58). A German physicist, horn in Gottin- 
gen. He spent the greater part of his life as a 
teacher of science and as an experimentalist. 
He was professor of physics at Marbuig and Er- 
langen and was associated with Wilhelm Weber 
(qv.) in making the first measurements of the 
electric current using absolute units. These ex- 
periments foimed the foundation of the modern 
absolute system. The original paper was re- 
printed in No. 142 of Ostwald’s Klassikern der 
exakten Wissenschaftcn (Leipzig, 1904) 

KOHL-BttBE. See Kohl-Rabi. 

KOHLSAAT, kOPsdt, Herman Henry (1853- 
) . An American newspaper editor and pub- 
lisher, born at Albion, Edwards Co., 111. He 
wm early in business life, and in 1883 bought 
the bakery lunch business of the firm he had 
been a junior member of. This business, en- 
larged as H. H. Kohlsaat & Co , eventually 
owned several large establishments and con- 
ducted a wholesale bakery business. Kohlsaat 
owned a part interest in the Chicago Inter- 
Occan in 1891-93, became editor publisher in 
1894 of the Chicago Timea-Herald (amalgamated 
in 1901 with the Chicago Record into the Chicago 
Record’Hetald) , and also published and edited 
the Chicago Evening Post from 1894 to 1901. 
In 1910 he became editor of the Chicago Record- 
Herald, and in 1912 he bought the bankrupt 
Inter-Ocean, carried it throu^ a receivership 
in 1914, and then amalgamated it with the 
Record-Herald under the new name of the Chi- 
cago Herald, 

KOHN, kdn, Salomon (1825-1904). An 
Austrian novelist, born in Prague, the son of a 
Jewish merchant, whose partner in business he 
became, after having devoted himself to mathe- 
matical studies at the university. His novel 


Gabriel first appeared anonymously in 1862, be- 
came widely known through various translations 
— in Germany, curiously enough, first in its 
English version — and was not reissued under its 
author’s name until 1875 (3d ed., 1897). His 
other novels and tales, mostly descriptive of 
Jewish life, include. Der Retter, Bilder aus dem 
Prager Ghetto; Em Spiegel der Gegenwart 
(1875); Die silherne Hochzeit (1882); Neue 
Ghettobilder (2d ed., 1886); Der Lehensreiter 
und anderc Erzahlungen (1893) , Furstengunat 
(1894) ; Em deutacher Handelaherr (1896) ; Ju- 
dith Lohrach (1897). One of his best short 
stoiies 18 Joseph Singer (1903). 

KOI. See BOGiiAZ-KiEUi 

KOIL, ko-eP. llie native name for Aligarh 
(q.v ), a city of India 

KOILEN, koi'len, Ludolph van. See Ceulen, 
Luixilpu van 

KOIMBATUB. See Coimbatore. 

KOKAN. See Kuokand 

KOKLASS, ko'khis An Indian pheasant. 
See Puck as 

KO^KOMO. A city and the county seat of 
Howard Co , Ind., 54 miles by rail north of 
Indianapolis, on the Wildcat River, and on the 
Pitlsbuigh, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis, 
the Toledo, St Louis, and Western, and the 
Lake Eric and Western railroads (Map: In- 
diana, E 3). It IS jirimarily a commercial and 
manufacturing city, the leading manufactures 
being plate and opalescent glass, lumber prod- 
ucts, rubber, steel, and brass goods, automobiles, 
wood pulp and paper, bits, wire nails, rods, 
stoves and ranges, electrical goods, pottery, 
ti links, gates, mittens, heaters, etc. The sur- 
lounding region has agricultural and lumbering 
interests Kokomo contains a Carnegie library 
and the Good Samaritan Hospital, while adjoin- 
ing the city on the south is a beautiful park. 
Kokomo was first incorporated in 1865 and is 
governed by a mayor, elected eveiy four years, 
whose appointive power extends only to com- 
mittees of the council, and by a unicameral 
council which elects all administrative oflBcials, 
except the city judge, treasurer, and clerk, chosen 
by popular election. The school system is in 
charge of a board of throe resident freeholders 
who are elected by the city council. There are 
also boards of works, police, and parks. Pop., 
1900, 10,609, 1910, 17,010; 1914 (U S. est.), 
19,694 

KO'KO HOB'. Another spelling for Kukii 
Nor. 1 A lake m Tibet. See Kuku Noe. 2. A 
region of Tibet. See Tibet. 

KOKOVTSOV, k0-k5f't86f, Vladimir Niko- 
LAYEViTcn (1853- ). A Russian statesman, 

born in Koilo, Novgorod. He was educated in 
St. J^ett'isburg at the Alexander Lyceum and 
entered the employ of the Ministry of Justice. 
In 1878 he was sent abroad to study foreign 
prison systems became an assistant 

in the Imperial prison administration. He was 
appointed an assistant to Witte, then Minister 
of Finance, in 1896, and became Minister of Fi- 
nance, succeeding Pleske, in 1904. From 1911 
to February, 1914, when his health failed, he 
was head of the Russian Ministry. 

KOLA, kd'l^. One of the most northern 
settlements of European Russia, situated in 
lat. 68® 53' N. and long. 30® 40' E., on the 
peninsula of Kola, in the Government of Arch- 
angel (Map: Russia, D 1). Pop-, 1911, 649, 
mostly fishermen. Kola is mentioned as early 
as 1264 and was fortified in the sixteenth cen- 
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tuify. Near Kola, but farther north, are Alex- 
attdrovsk, a naval station founded in 1895, and 
o|ino‘^it(* it is Katharinenhafen, which, though 
w<'ll witli.n the Arctic circle, is an ice-free port 
from May to the end of August. 

KOLA NXTT. A brown bitter seed used in 
medicine. See Cola Nut. 

KOLA PEKINSTXLA. A large peninsula of 
European Russia, extending southeastward from 
north Finland between the Arctic Ocean and 
the White Sea (Map: Russia, El). It is oval 
in shape, about 260 miles long and 100 miles 
wide, being almost cut off from the mainland 
by a series of lakes and streams. It is moun- 
tainous in the southwest, and its coasts are 
roo^ and steep. It is watered by numerous 
streams and lakes and covered with pine for- 
ests, but very sparsely inhabited. A number 
of Russians live in the small villages along the 
coast, and a few Lapps inhabit the interior. 

KOLAFUR, ko'la-poor'. A city of British 
India. See Kolhapuk. 

KOLAB, k6'iar, Josef Jmt (1812-96). A 
Bohemian actor, dramatist, and novelist, born 
in Prague He was for a time traveling tutor 
to a noble Hungarian youth, but went on the 
stage in 1837, became famous in Shakespearean 
rOles, and by 1869 was director of the Czech 
theatre at Prague. Besides his translations of 
Shakespeare, Goethe, and Schiller, he produced 
half a dozen volumes of prose fiction ( 1854-61 ) , 
several comedies such as Mrat^enci (1870) and 
Dejte mi damaru (1871), and the tragedies 
Motidka (1847), ZiSkoim smrt (1850), Magelona 
(1861), Praiski^ iid (1871), Smif%m (1881), 
Primdtor (1883), Krdlovna Barbara (1884), 
UmrlH Klava ( 1885 ) , and Mistr Jeronym ( 1886) . 
— His nephew FbantiSek (1830-95) was an 
actor of great talent. 

KOLA'RIAN PEOPLES. A group of East 
Indian tribes, numbering between 2,000,000 and 
3,000,000, who inhabit the jungle and mountains 
of the country west and southwest of Calcutta 
in the Presidency of Bengal, and the regions 
adjoining. The principal Kolarian tribes are 
the Munda-Kols of Chota Nagpur, the Larka- 
Kols (or Ho, as they call themselves) of the 
Singbhum District in Chota Nagpur, the Bhumij 
in western Bengal, the Santals (who inhabit a 
stretch of country from the mouth of the river 
Mahanadi in northern Orissa to Bhagalpur on 
the Ganges in northern Bengal), the Karia of 
Lohardaga in Chota Nagpur, the Juang or 
Patun of the Cuttack country about the mouth 
of the Mahanadi in Orissa, etc. The Savarasor 
Saoras, inhabiting parts of western Bengal, 
Oridsa, and Madras, are by some authorities 
classed with the Kolanans and by others with 
the Dravidian peoples; linguistically they would 
seem to be more allied to the former and phys- 
ically, perhaps, more to the latter A few 
other smaller tribes are practically in the same 
condition. The physical type of the Kolarians 
is probably best preserved in the Juang, about 
the most primitive tribe of this stock, who are 
sbort-statured, dolichocephalic, with prominent 
zygomatic arches and rather flat faces. The 
Munda-Kols are the most dolichocephalic and 
the Larka-Kols (who have some admixture of 
Aryan blood ) the tallest, both these and the Kois 
of the Northwest Provinces and Oudh being 
above the average height. Physically the Kola-, 
riahs are not absolutely distinct from the Dra- 
vidians, and many ethnologists class both as 
subdivisions of one and the same somatic race 
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Others, however, think that the Dravidian type 
differs little from the Hindu, except where it 
has been modified by contact with the Kolarians 
and dark aborigines. The “negroid" character- 
istics of the Kolarian have been much exagger- 
ated, and such as may exist are perhaps due to 
pre-Dravidian and pre-Kolarian aborigines of 
negroid stock. The Kolarians have never reached 
the height of culture attained by the Dravidians, 
nor have they distinguished themselves in archi- 
tecture or religion. The Juang represent the 
lovvest stage of the Kolarians, being hunters 
and gatherers of fruits, roots, etc , and making 
only the most primitive attempts at agriculture; 
the" Kharia are partly civilized, and some of them 
use the plow ; some of the Santals are at a stage 
beyond this, as are also some of the other Kols 
or Mundas. The Kolanans have laigely retained 
their old animistic religion with an overcast 
of polytheism, although with some of them a 
rude form of Hinduism prevails. The Kolarian 
languages are about 10 in number. Unlike the 
Dravidian tongues, they possess a dual for nouns, 
but lack a negative verb form They are iich 
in inflection by suffixes and in conjugation. The 
best studied of these is -the Santal , a grammar 
by Skefsrud was published in 1873, and an 
edition of Msop^s Fabler in 1886. There is also 
a GrammatiJc der Kolh-Sptache (Gutersloh, 
1882), by Nottrott, and a Mundari Grammar, 
by Hoffmann (Calcutta, 1903). 

Bibliography. Man, iSonthaha and Sonthala 
(London, 1807) ; Hunter, Annals of Rural Ben- 
gal (ib., 1868-72) ; Dalton, Descriptive Ethnol- 
ogy of Bengal (CJalcutta, 1872), Caldwell, Com- 
parative Grammar of the Dravidian Language 
(3d ed., London, 1875) ; Cust, Modern Lan- 
guages of the East Indies (ib, 1878) , Rowney, 
Wild Tribes of India (ib., 1882) , V A. Smith, 
The Early History of India (2d ed , Oxford, 
1908). See Mundas, Santals 
KOLB, kMp, Georg Friedricti (1808-84) A 
German politician, publicist, and statistician. He 
was born at Speyer in Klienish Bavaria, where 
for more than 20 years he conducted a liberal 
journal until its suppression by the government 
in 1853. Later, as a member of the Bavarian 
Parliament, Kolb strenuously opposed the federal 
union of Germany and was finally forced to take 
up his residence in Zurich to escape the perse- 
cutions of the Bavarian government. He re- 
turned in 1860, again to become the editor of a 
liberal journal. His chief works are Handhuch 
der vergleichenden Etatistik (8th ed., 1879) 
and Kulturgeschichte der Menschheit (3d ed., 
1884). Under the pseudonym Broch he wrote 
Itahen vnd die jetzige politische Lage des iibri- 
gen Europas ( 1859 ) . 

KOLBE, kfil'be. Adolph Wilhelm Hermann 
(1818-84). A German chemist, born at Ellie- 
hausen, near Gottingen. He studied chemistry 
under Wdhler at Gottingen and was assistant to 
Bunsen and to Playfair. He was professor of 
chemistry at Marburg (1851-65) and at Leipzig 
(1865-84). Kolbe carried out many original 
researches in the field of organic chemistry. He 
investigated the' electrolytic decomposition of 
organic acids and discovered (1860), jointly 
with Lautermann, a method of making salicylic 
acid (q.v.) by the combination of carbolic and 
carbonic acids. Kolbe edited Liebig and WOh- 
ler^s Handworierbuch der Chemie and was for 
many years editor of the Journal fUr praktische 
Chemie His publications in book form include 
Ausfiihrliehes Lehrbuch der organisohen Ghemte 
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(1865-78 and a later edition), Kurzes Lchrbmh 
anorganiachen Chemve {2d ed., 1884), etc. 
One of Kolbe’s chief titles to fame was his work 
as a scientific critic, many important researches 
published during his life having been subjected 
by him to the most careful scrutiny. However, 
he was altogether too conservative. Thus, he 
adhered stubbornly to the older theories of chem- 
ical constitution and refused to accept the mod- 
ern structural theory in spite of the triumphs 
achieved by it. The theories of stereochemistry, 
too, were received by him with pointed animos- 
ity. (See Chemistry, History ) Consult Hof- 
mann, “Nekrolog auf II. Kolbe,” in the Be- 
richte der deutschen ohemischen Gesellachaft 
(Berlin, 1884), and the “Obituary,** in the 
Journal of the Chemical /Society (London, 188,5). 

KOLBEKG, kW'berK, or COLBERG. A sea- 
port of the Province of Pomerania, Prussia, on 
the Persante, near its mouth, 96 miles northeast 
of Stettin (Map; Prussia, F 1). Kolberg has 
a well-protected harbor at its suburb of Munde, 
which IS a favorite sea-bathing resort. Its in- 
dustries include iron foundries, machine works, 
and it also makes pharmaceutical pi eparations, 
lumber, and tobacco. Its former strong forti- 
fications have been demolished The church of 
St. Mary is a handsome red-brick Gothic edifice 
dating from the fourteenth century, with richly 
decorated ceiling. The town hall was built by 
Zwirner, the architect of the Cologne Cathedral 
It has a Gymnasium, a school of navigation, 
and new government buildings. Pop , 1900, 20,- 
241, 1910, 24,768 Kolberg had its oiigm in an 
old Slav fortress. It received municipal rights 
in 1265 and joined the Hanseatic League in 
1284. In 1807 it held out, under Gneisenau 
and Sohill, for six months against the French. 

KQLBIHG; kePbing, Eugen (1846-99). A 
(^rerraan scholar, born at Herrnhut, Saxony, 
Sept. 21, 1846. After teacliing at several Gym- 
nasia he became a lecturer at the University 
of Breslau in 1873 and in 1880 was appointed 
there to the piofessorship of the English lan- 
guage and literature, which he retained until 
nis <leath. Kolbing edited a liuue number of 
works m Old Norse and Middle I nglish his 
special interest being in the modueval romance. 
His works comprise; U ntersuchungen uber den 
Ausfall des Relativpronomens in den germor 
nischen Sprachen (1872) , IJehcr die nordiachen 
Oestaltungen der Partonopeuaaage (1873); Bei- 
trage zur vergleichenden Oeschirhte der roman- 
tiaohcn Poeaie und Piosa des MvtteJaltera (1876) ; 
La chanson de Roland (1877) , Amis und Ami- 
loun zugleich mit der altfranzosischen Quelle 
(Heilbronn, 1884) ; Flore und Blanchefiore 
(1896), Kolbing translated from the Icelandic 
Die Oeschichte von Qunnlang Schlangenzunge 
(1878). From 1877 he published Enghache 8tu- 
dien and founded the equally important Alten- 
glische Bihliothek in 1883. He had also begun 
(1893) an elaborate critical edition of Byron, 
only two parts of which, containing the Siege 
of Corinth and The Prisoner of Chillon, and 
Other Poems, have appeared. All K61bing*s 
work is characterized by extreme care and ac- 
curacy; in all his investigations he was filled 
with the scientific spirit. He died at Herrenalb, 
Aug. 9, 1899. A posthumous article, “Zur Ent- 
stehungs geschichte von Byrons Childe Harold,” 
appeared m the Enghache Studien (1902). Con- 
sult; for a biograpny, the necrology in the Eng- 
liache Studien, vol. xxvii (Leipzig, 1900) ; for a 
bibliography, Chronologiachea Verzeiohnis der 


von Eugen Kolbing veioffenthchten Bchrifien, 
in the same number. 

KdLCSEY, Ferkncz (1790-1838). A Hun- 
garian literary critic and poet, born at SzOde- 
meter in Transylvania. He studied at Debreczen, 
and became a royal law officer at Pest in 1809. 
His early verse was published in the Tranayl- 
vaman Museum; he wrote, besides, criticism for 
various literary magazines From 1826 to 1829 
he was coeditor with Paul Hzemere of Elet 4a 
irodalom (Life and Literature), a coi^nection 
in which he won his reputation as a critical 
writer A member of the Hungarian Diet in 
1832-36, he became well known also as an orator 
and as a parliamentary leader of the Liberal 
party His journal of the Diet was published in 
1848 and republished in 1874. The Hungarian 
national hymn was written by Kdlcsey. A sec- 
ond edition of his complete works appeared in 
■. ' ■ • ’ . nes in 1863. 

KOLDE, kiiPde, Theodor (1860- ), A 

German iheologian, born at Fricdland in Silesia. 
He studied at the universities of Breslau and 
Leipzig. In 1876 he commenced lecturing on 
tlieology at the University of Marburg, where he 
became professor extraordinary in 1879. In 
1881 he was appointed professor of Church his- 
tory at the University of Erlangen His prin- 
cipal publications include* Luthers Stellung zu 
Konzil und Kirche his zum Worniaer Reichstag 
(1876); Die deutsche Augustinerkongregation 
und Johann von Staupitz (1879) ; Friedrich der 
Weise und die Anfange der Reformation ( 1881 ) ; 
Martin Luther, Fine Biographie (1884-93) ; Die 
Heilsarmee nach eigener auschauung und nach 
ihrcn Schriften (1886), Der Methodismus und 
seme Bekampfung (1886) , Luthers Selbatmord: 
Fine Qeschichtslilge Majunkea (3d ed., 1890) ; 
IJeber Orenzen dea historiachen Erkennens 
(1890)*, Die kirchliehen Br uderachaften und die 
religiose Leben im moderne KathoUziamua { 1896 ) ; 
Die Augshurgiache Konfesaion, lateimach und 
deiitach, kurz erlautei't C1896, 2d ed , 1911); 
Das religiose Leben in Erfurt beim Auagange 
des Mittelaltera (1898); Die HeiLsa/rmee, thre 
Geschichte und ihre Wesen (1899) ; Der Katho- 
hzismus und das 20. Jahrhunderta, kritiache 
Betrachtungen (1903); Der Staatagedanke der 
Reformation und die lomiache Kirche (1908); 
Die Anfange einer katholiaohen Gemeinde in 
Erlangen (1906), Hiatorische Einlcitung in die 
aymboliachen Btlcher der evangleischlutheriachen 
kirche (1907; 3d ed., 1913) He also edited the 
Beitrage zur bayeriaohen Kirchengeschiohte (20 
vols., 1895-1913) and Die Unweraitht Erlangen 
unter dem Hauae Willelabach, 1810-1910 (1910). 

KOLDEWEY, k6Fde-vl, Karl Christian 
(1837-1908) A German navigator and polar 
explorer, born at Bucken in Hanover. He made 
several voyages in his youth, studied naviga- 
tion at the Polytechnikum in Hanover, and as- 
tronomy at the University of Gottingen. Owing 
to his ability, as set forth by Dr. Petermann, 
Koldewey was given command of the first Ger- 
man Arctic expedition in 1868, a summer cruise. 
In 1869-70 he commanded the second expedition, 
during which he discovered Franz Josef and 
other fiords and explored the coast of east 
Greenland to lat. 77® UN., the most northerly 
point reached to that time by any explorer of 
the region. From 1874 to 1908 he waft super- 
intendent of the Imperial German Maritime 
Observatory, distinguishing himself especially 
by researches on ship compasses, principally set 
forth in The Compass on Board SlUp, He pub* 
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liahed: Die erate deutaohe Nordpolar-Ecopedition 
1868 (1871), Die zweite deutache Nordpolar- 
fahrt (1873-74). His scientific works are pub- 
lished in the Antialen der Eydrographie und 
maritimen MeteorologiCy and the publications 
of the Naval Institute. 

KOLDINO. V seaport of the 

County of \«ji* Iwiiiiid Denmaik, where 
the Koldini? River meets the Holding Fiord, 40 
miles east of Esbjerg (Map: Denmark, C 3). 
The town possesses the ruins ol the castle of 
Koldinghus, built-in the thiiteenth century and 
formerly a residence of tlie Danish kings. It 
has an electric-light plant, a good harbor, and 
a flourishing trade in gram and provisions, tim- 
ber, catgut, lard, and hides. Pop,, 1901, 12,516; 
1911, 14,219. Holding has many times during 
its history suffered fiom the ravages of war; 
in 1849 it was the scene of a Danish defeat by 
the Schleswig-Holstein insurgents 

KOLETTIS, k6-im^8, .Joannis (1788-1847) 
A Greek patriot and statesman, born at Syrakos, 
near Janma. In 1821 he was one of the first 
leaders of the revolution and subsequently took 
a prominent pait in the government. When 
Capo d’Istria became President (1827), Kolet- 
tis was chosen a member of the Panhellenion 
and Minister of the Interior, but opposed the 
government in the latter part of Capo d’ Istria’s 
presidency He became a member of the provi- 
sional government on the murder of the Presi- 
dent, and later of the commission of seven which 
offered the crown to Prince Otho of Bavaria. 
On his accession to the throne King Otho made 
him Minister of the Marine (1833) and Presi- 
dent of his cabinet. In 1835 he was Ambassador 
at Paris, but he was recalled in 1843 after the 
revolution of September and made head of the 
ministry in 1844. 

XOLGITYEV, kdl-goo^y6v, or KALGXJYEV. 
A Russian island in the Arctic Ocean, situated 
between lat. 68® 4' and 69® 30' N. and long 
48® 4' and 49® 38' E,,‘ 75 miles northeast of the 
Kanin Peninsula (Map: Russia, G 1). Area, 
1360 square miles. The surface is mostly level, 
and a large part is occupied by frozen tundras. 
The vegetation is extremely meagre, peat bogs 
are common, and the climate is very severe. 
Wild fowl abound, and the streams and lakes 
are rich in fish. The island forms a part of the 
Government of Archangel and is uninhabited. 
Only in the summer is the island visited by 
Samoyed hunters. The coast regions are in 
some places covered with layers of guano. 

KOLHAPTXBr, kO'lA-p^r', or KOLAPITR. 
A native state, feudatory to Bombay, India. 
Area, 3217 square miles (Map: India B 6). 
Pop., 1901, 910,011; 1911, 883,441, composed 
of Mahrattas and Ramusis. The surface is of 
a rugged character, the western part being 
crossed by a section of the Western Ghats. In 
the east the fertile plain of Deccan is watered 
by the Kistna and other streams and pro- 
duces largely of cereals, cotton, sugar cane, 
tobacco, and vegetables. Manufactures include 
cotton and woolen cloth, hardware, rosha oil, 
perfumes, glass trinkets, and pottery. It is 
rich in forest lands. The rulers are lineal de- 
scendants of Sivaji, the founder of the Mah- 
ratta Empire. Capital, Kolhapur. 

KOLHAPXTB, or KOLAPTlR. The capital 
of the native state of the same name, Bombay, 
India, the terminus of a branch railway from 
Meeruj, 188 miles south-southeast of Bombay 
(Map: India, B 6)* The town is picturesquely 


situated on the Panchganga River, since 1878 
spanned here by a five-arched bridge. Its excel- 
lent modern buildings include the Rajah’s new 
palace, the town hall, the public gardens, treas- 
ury, government offices, the British agent’s resi- 
dence, a music gallery at the entrance of the 
palace square, a college, technical school, high 
school, and the Albeit Edward Hospital. Its 
ancient structures comprise Buddhist palaces, 
temples, shrines, cenotaplis, and rock-cut caves. 
It has an impoitaiit general trade. Pop., 1901, 
64,373; 1911, 48,122 

KOLIN, kfi-len'. A town in the Crownland of 
Bohemia, Austria, situated on the Elbe, 40 miles 
by rail east of Prague (Map. Austria, D 1). 
Its chief building- are the fourteentli-century 
Gothic church ot 8t. Bartholomew with a fine 
Gothic choir, the old palace, and the town hall 
It has also a Gymnasium, a trade school, and a 
school for drawing. Sugar is the chief product 
of the town, but it also manufactures machin- 
ery, vehicles, spirits, chemicals, roofing paper, 
lumber, and art goods. In the outskirts are 
profitable fruit and vegetable farms. Kolin is 
noted for the battle foiiglit here on June 18, 
1757, b(‘t\veen 54,000 Austrians under Daun and 
31,000 Prussians under Frederick II, in wliicb 
the former were victorious. As a result of the 
victory, the siege of Prague was raised and Bo- 
hemia evacuated by the Prussians. Pop., 1900, 
15,025; 1910, 16,470. 

KOLLAR, kAl'liir, Jan (1793-1852) A cele- 
brated Czech poet and scholar He was born 
in the County of TurOcz, Hungary, studied at 
Pressburg and Jena, where he met Goethe, and 
in 1819 became a preacher in an Evangelical 
church in Pest. Soriow at separation from a 
sweetheart of his student days was the immedi- 
ate stimulus of his first poetic production, Jidsno 
(Poems, 1821), consisting of 76 sonnets. In 
1824 the collection had become 150, published 
under the title ^Jdvy Dcera ( Daughter of Slava ) , 
and the final edition (1851) contained 645 son- 
nets, divided into five parts. The first three are 
superior to the others This is a glorification 
of the Slavic race {HJdva)^ between whom and 
his ‘‘Mina” his heart is divided. Though un- 
even in composition, the work in many parts 
rises to heights of passionate enthusiasm. It 
was written m Czech with a considerable ad- 
mixture of Middle Slovenian peculiarities, which 
laid the foundations of the present Slovak liter- 
ary language His love for the Slavs impelled 
him to devote himself to collecting folk songs, 
at first (1822 and 1827) in collaboration with 
Safafik (qv) and later (1834-35) alone The 
results of his labors appeared under the title 
Popular Songs of the Slovaks in Hungary. After 
years of efforts, with the help of the Austrian 
government, Kollfir obtained for his native Slo- 
vaks from the Magyars the independence of 
their schools in 1820 and the church in 1833. 
In 1837 he published his work Ueher die httera- 
riache Wechaelaeitigkeit mwischen die verachie- 
denen Stammen und Mundmten der slavischen 
Nation (2d ed,, 1884). In 1862 he published a 
work, Staroitalia Slavjanakdy in which he upheld 
the fantastic theory that Italy was originally 
populated by Slavic tribes. After continuous 
annoyances he removed from Pest to Vienna. 
Here he was a confidential adviser of the gov- 
ernment, and the Slovaks of Hungary hailed him 
as their literary spokesman. In 1849 he was ap- 
pointed professor of Slavic archapology in the 
University of Vienna, which position he held 
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until his death. A posthumous edition of his 
works appeared in Prague (4 vols., 1862-64). 
It is incomplete, but it contains an autobiog- 
raphy dealing with the earlier part of his life. 
Consult Novfik, Die Cechtsche Lttteratur der 
Oegenwart (Leipzig, 1907), and Jagi(^, Istoriia 
Slavianskoi Ptlologii (St Petersburg, 1910). 

k 5LLIKEB^ k6'li-k6r, Rudolph Albert von 
(1817-1905). A celebrated Swiss anatomist and 
physiologist, born in Zurich. He studied at the 
universities of Zurich, Bonn, and Berlin Rarely 
equaled in veisatility, as a young man he was 
noted as an athlete, hunter, and mountain 
climber, at 22 he was attending the Latin clin- 
ical lectures of Nasse, and at 27 he became pro- 
fessor of comparative anatomy at Zurich. In 
1847 he was invited to the corresponding chair 
at Wurzbuig, a position which he held until 
1902. He was a great linguist and a wide trav- 
eler, well known from Scotland to the Medi- 
terranean as he searched for and studied the 
tissues of man and of other animals. He revolu- 
tionized the histology and microscopy of his 
day, demonstrated the independence of the sym- 
pathetic neivous system, showed that the nerve 
fibres are continuations of nerve cells, wrote on 
the tissues of the tadpole and the embryology 
of man and cluck, and studied the action of 
poisons. Although always a teacher, Kolliker 
was also always a learner; at 70 he went to 
Pavia to study Colgi’s new methods of nerve 
staining. When 80 years old, he had published 
245 pajiers in English, German, and Italian. 
Among honors from the learned societies of the 
world, in 1897 he received the Copley medal of 
the Royal Society, London. Prince Leopold of 
Bavaria bestowed on him the title Excellenz. 
Greatly beloved in Wiirzburg, it was there that 
Kolliker died of pneumonia, Nov 13, 1905. 
Among his principal works are* Mikroslcoptsche 
Anatomxe (1850-54), a Handhuch der Gewehe- 
lehre des Menschen (1852, 6th ed , 1889-96), 
which has been translated for the Sydenham So- 
ciety by Bush and Huxley, under the title of 
A Manual of Human Histology (2 vols., 1853- 
54) ; Die Siphonophoren oder Schwirnmpolypen 
von Messina (1853), Dntivicklungsgeschichte 
des Menschen (1861) Kolliker was appointed 
one of the editors of the Zeitschrift fur wis- 
senschafthahe Zoologte, the most important 
scientific natural -hi story journal of Germany. 
Consult his Erinnerungen aus meinem Lehen 
(Leipzig, 1899) 

KOLLONTAJ, k51'5n-toi, Hugo (1750-1812). 
A Polish politician, born at Niecislawice in San- 
domir and educated at Pinezow and Cracow. 
He was ordained a Roman Catholic priest in 
1770. After studying at Rome he engaged in 
educational leforni in Poland, serving as rector 
of the University of Cracow in 1782-85. Turn- 
ing his attention to politics, he was appointed 
referendarius of Lithuania in 1786 and was one 
of the most earnest leaders of the party of con- 
stitutional reform during the Four Years’ Diet 
(1788-92). Under the new constitution of 1791 
he was appointed Vice Chancellor. When the 
conservatives triumphed in 1792, he left the 
country, but returned to take part in Kos- 
ciuszko’s insurrection. His radicalism was so 
pronounced that he even quarreled with Kos- 
ciuszko and was regarded oy some Poles as a 
second Robespierre. After the failure of the 
insurrection he was imprisoned in Austria from 
1795 to 1802. His writing ^in Polish) include* 
Political Speeches as Vice’Chancellor (6 vols., 


1791) ; On the Erection and Fall of the Conati^ 
tution of May (1793); Correspondence with T, 
Czacki (1854); Letters Written during the 
Emigration, 1792-llH (1872). 

KOLHAB, k61'mar. The capital of the Dis- 
trict of Upper Alsace in the German Reichsland 
of Alsace-Lorraine (Map* Germany, B 4) It 
stands on a plain near the Vosges, about 10 
miles west of the Rhine, with which it is con- 
nected by the Rhine-Rhone Canal, and 41 miles 
south -south west of Strassburg. Among the prin- 
cipal buildings are the cathedral of St. Martin, 
begun in the thirteenth century, a fine Gothic 
building, with interesting sculptures and a rare 
painting of the Madonna in a rose arbor, by 
Mai tin Schongauer; the old Dominican convent 
and church of Unterlmden, now used as a mu- 
seum and containing the town library of 80,000 
volumes, tlie courthouse and town hall. There 
are fine schools and monuments to the town’s 
distinguished citizens. Vegetables, tobacco, and 
the vine aie grown extensively around Kolmar, 
and it is a chief seat of the cotton and woolen 
»• ii'iiifsH ns« iclt in Alsace. Other manufactures 
are silk, jute, cloth, thread, pottery, vehicles, 
sugar, starch, paper, leather, machinery, soap, 
candles, pipes, ribbons, and hosiery. The sculp- 
tor F. A. Bartholdi was a native of Kolmar, 
as was also the artist Martin Schongauer. Pop., 
1900, 36,844, 1910, 43,808. Kolmar is probably 
the town known to the Romans as Columbarium. 
It was made a free Imperial city in 1226 and 
under a democratic form of government rapidly 
became one of the most prosperous cities in 
Upper Alsace. Fortified in 1552, its fortifica- 
tions were razed in 1673 by Louis XIV. In 1678 
it was ceded to France by the Peace of Nim- 
wegen, but was restored to Germany in 1871 by 
the Peace of Frankfort. Kolmar became French 
again for a short time, when Alsace was over- 
run in the first French offensive movement of 
the European War of 1914. In less than three 
weeks’ time the German counter attack drove 
the invaders back into France. See War in 
Europe Consult Annalen und Chrof^ik von 
Kolmar (Leipzig, 1897) 

KOLO, ko'15 A town in Russian Poland, 
located on an island in the Warthe River It 
is 34 miles from the Prussian border (Map: 
Russia, A 4). In the last two decades various 
manufacturing industries have sprung up. Pop., 
1910, 11,655. Kolo played an important strate- 
gical part in the European War, which began 
in 1914. The Germans reached the Warthe in 
their first drive on Warsaw and fortified it 
strongly, Kolo being the centre base and the 
point at which reinforcements crossed on their 
way to later drives on Warsaw, See War in 
Europe 

KOXOKOTBO'HIB, Theodoros ( 1770-1843 ) . 
A Greek general, born at Karytena, Arcadia. 
He fought successfully against the Turks at 
Tripolitza, Nauplia, Corinth, Patras, Argos, and 
in several other engagements, as a leader of the 
Klephts (q.v.). He became commander in chief 
in 1823 and Vice President of the Executive 
Council in 1825 under Capo d’Istria. After 
the latter’s assassination he was elected (1831) 
provisional member of the government, but ufider 
Russian influence he turncS against the existing 
regime. He joined in a conspiracy against the 
regency established during the minority of King 
Otho and was condemned to death for high trea- 
son in April, 1834. This sentence was com- 
muted by Otho to imprisonment at Naupli*^- 
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and wken Otho began bis reign (June X835) 
Kolokotronis received a full pardon ft^d was re* 
stored to his rank as ^eral. He lived thence- 
forth at Athens until nis death. His autobic^- 
raphy was published in 1846 (in an English 
versiont S^olokotronia, the Klepht and the War- 
rior, London, 1891). 

XOX.'OlEAlir, or COLOHAK (Hung. KAZi- 
ZCAX, kai'mttn). An Hungarian king, who 
reigned from 1095 to 1116, and one of the most 
prominent members of the royal house of Arpftd. 
Although illegitimate, he ascended the throne 
on the death of his uncle, Ladislas the Holy, 
and two years afterward suppressed an insur- 
reOtion of the Croats. In 1102 he had himself 
4roumed King of Croatia and Dalmatia, He 
spent the three following years conquering the 
Dalmatian seaport towns and also carried on a 
suodeasful war against Galicia. His brother 
Almos, the legitimate heir, made repeated at- 
tempts to revolt, and in 1113 Koloman caused 
his brother and the latter’s son Bdla, later King 
B^la II, to be blinded. He was -succeeded by his 
son, Stephen II. Consult Michael Horvdth, Ge- 
aehdohde Vngarns (Ger. trans., 2d ed., 2 vols., 
Budapest, 1876). 

XOXrOMEA, kO'ld-mft'a. A to^vn in Galicia, 
Austria^ situated on the Pruth, 42 miles by rail 
northwest of Czernowitz (Map: Austria, J 2). 
It has a town hall, a Gymnasium, and a for- 
estry school. Pottery is the chief manufacture; 
it also makes textiles, refines petroleum, and 
there is a large trade in farm products. Pop., 
iJdOO, 34,188; 1910, 42,676, chiefly Jews and 
Poles. 

WOX/OULnSA. A river port and chief town 
of a district in the Government of Moscow, situ- 
ated 75 miles southeast of the city of that name, 
on the river Moskva (Map: Russia, E 3). It 
has an ancient church of the Resurrection, two 
monasteries, two Gymnasia, hospitals, and a 
number of charitable institutions In its vicin- 
ity are extensive copper and iron works, manu- 
factures of engines, cars, steamers, etc. Weav- 
ing, rqpemaking, silk spinning, and cotton 
printing are also carried on. The trade in grain 
is dOclming. Popw, 1912, 26,324. Kolomna is 
first meiltioned iu 1177, and the walls of the 
kremlin, built by Ivan the Terrible in 1633, 
can still be traced, while the Piatnitski Gate 
alonb remains perfectly preserved. It was re- 
stored in 1825. The cathedral of the Assump- 
tion (1672) is the seat of an Orthodox bishop. 

KOLOSH, kd-l6sh'. See Tlinkit. 

XOX/TSOV, kOl-tsdf', Aleksey Vasilevitch 
(I808m 42). An eminent Russian lyric poet. He 
was.the son of a Voronezh tradesman and re- 
oe&vnd ' little education. The first verses that 
came to his hands he sang to improvised tunes, 
beliieving that all verse oo^ht to be sung. The 
sin^ of Lomonosov, Derzhavin, Zhukovsky, and 
Rusbkin had as its immediate result a number 
0 |( aiuitdtions, which were severely criticized by 
Serehriansky, himself a gifted young poet. The 
tvaz Koltsov’s real instructor in litera- 
ture.. Wheu about 20, he passed through an 
unfortunate love aflfair with a serf girl, whom 
bis father immediatidy sold to a Cossack for 
fedr of a misalliance. In 1831 his first pub- 
lished poems brought him many admirers, but 
with a yoliuna of^YOrse published in 1835 his 
lame suddenly assumed national proportions. 
About this time he visited St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, and met the great writers of the period. 
In 1837 Zhukovsky introduced him to K^holas X 


as a poet with a national reputation. After 
1838 he was under the immediate ^idance and 
protection of the celebrated Bdinsky, who 
thought him superior even to Pushkin in some 
respects. After another love affair Koltsov fell 
sick and died in domestic neglect in 1842. 

Aside from his first imitative lyrics, his work 
was entirely original. His songs of the second 
group, though simple in form, tone, and lan- 
guage, describe with wonderful art the beauti- 
ful southern nature of the steppes and the hard 
life of the Russian peasant. Tlie themes and 
the facts are the same as m the “popular” songs, 
but the treatment is different, there are always 
the strong individuality of the poet, and a feel- 
ing of sincerity and spontaneity that is alto- 
gether wanting in the earlier ballads Kol- 
tsov’s poetry at that time showed no traces of 
oversentimentalism or pessimism. Even the 
hardships of serfdom did not disturb him in the 
least. Indeed, few other poets — not even Push- 
kin or Lermontov (qqv.) — infused their poems 
with such a hearty optimism and such winning 
courage as did this unschooled poet of tlie 
people — this Russian Burns, as he is sometimes 
called. The Dumas (Meditations), forming the 
third group, which deal with questions of faith, 
the universe, science, man and his moral des- 
tiny, are inferior to those of the preceding 
group. Though displaying the same external 
qualities and the same earnestness and depth 
of feeling, they raise all these great questions 
only to leave them unsolved; the poet had had 
very little philosophical training. 

A complete edition of his poems, with a biog- 
raphy of the author, was published by Belinsky 
in 1846 (4th ed., 1863) ; the latest edition of 
his works is by Liaschcnka (St. Petersburg, 

1909 ) , with letters to various people. Excellent 
German translations of most of his poems, by 
Fiedler, appeared in 1885 {Umi'>crsa1-BihUothek, 
No 1971). Consult* Rosa Newmareh, Poetry 
and Progress tn Russia (London, 1907); Peter 
Schalfejew, Die volkstumliche Dichtung A, 
KoVcovs und die russische Volkslyrik (Berlin, 

1910) ; and, for poems in English, Wiener’s Aw- 
thology (New York, 1903). 

KOLTZOrr-MASSALSKY, kol-tsdf'-md-saP- 
skf. Princess. See Dora d’ I stria. 

KOLtrP, Tile. See Holzsciiuh. 

KOL'USHAH. See Tlinkit. 

KOLYMA, k6-lS'mA. A river of east Siberia, 
rising m the Stanovoi Mountains in the Terri- 
tory of Yakutsk. It flows in a northeasterly 
direction and falls by three arras into the Arctic 
Ocean, about 1000 miles west of Bering Strait. 
Its total length is 1230 miles, navigable for 
over 700. Tt is ice-free from the end of May 
to the middle of September. 

KOH, kom. A town of Persia. See KUM. 

KOMAROV, k0'm4-r6f, Alexander Visa- 
BiONOViroH ( 1830-“ 1904). A Russian general. 
He was educated at the St, Petersburg Military 
Academy, served as ensign in a regiment of chas- 
seurs in the Hungarian campaign (1849), and 
went to Caucasia (1856) as dtat major of the 
Imperial Guard. Three years afterward he 
was made Governor of the Province of Berbent, 
then Governor of southern Daghestan, and at 
the close of the Russo-Turkish War was intrusted 
with the duty of restoring order in the districts 
of Kars and Batum, ceded by the Turks in 
1878. From 1882 to 1890 he was in command 
of the troops enga^d east of the Caspian Sea 
and in Central Aw. He subjugated the wild 
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tribes, occupied the Zulflkar Pass Iciidin'r to 
Herat, and attacked the^ Afghans on tlic Kushk 
(Mar^, 1S85). The Hussian advance led to 
concessions by the British government with re- 
spect to the boundary between Turkestan and 
Afghanistan. Komarov wrote several historical 
monographs and devoted considerable time to 
numismatics. 

KOMENSKY, kO-mfin'skl, J. A. See Come- 
Nius, Johann Amos. 

KOaCOBN, ko'mOrn (Hung. KOMABOM, 
kO'ma-rOm). A royal free town with municipal 
rights, capital of the county of the same name, 
Hungary. It is situated on a small island at 
the confluence of the Waag with the Danube, 85 
miles southeast of Vienna. It also includes the 
town of Uj-Szony on the mainland (Map: Hun- 
gary, F 3). It IS an irregularly built town, 
with a numlier of interesting churches, public 
buildings, and a considerable trade in gram, 
wine, wood, and fish. It is the seat of a Re- 
formed bishop. The fortress, originally con- 
structed under King Matthias Corvinus in the 
fifteenth century and consideiably extended dur- 
ing the nineteenth, lies about a mile from the 
town. In the lIurigMiian Revolution it was 
brilliantly defended by Klapka against the Aus- 
tiiansund held out long after the surrender of 
the IT.irLMiMii army at Vilhgos, Finally, on 
Sept J7 Klapka capitulated, and on Oc- 

tober 4 the fortress was handed over to the Aus- 
trians. Pop., 1900, 10,996; 1910, 22,337, mostly 
Catholic Magyars. Maurice JOkai, the novelist, 
was boin here in 1825. 

KOMPERT, k6npperl, Leopold (1822-86). 
An Austrian novelist, horn at Armiehengrlii/ 
Bohemia, of Jewisli parentage He studied at 
the universities of Prague and Vienna, was in 
the meanwhile tutor in the family of Count An- 
drflssy at Pressburg, and, drifting into journal- 
istic work during the revolutionary movement 
of 1848, became editor of the Oestci reichischer 
Lloyd, From 1857 he devoted himself exclu- 
sively to literary work, making his home in 
Vienna. His tales, which are limited to the life 
of the Jews in their seclusion, are characterized 
by a poetic atmosphere and subtle delineation 
of character. They are embodied in the collec- 
tions Oeschtchten aus dew Ohetto ( 1848 , 3d ed., 
1886), Bohmische Juden (1851), Am Pflug 
(1855); Nei^e Ge^ichtchten ous dem Ohetto 
(I860); Oeschiehten einer Gasfte (1865); Ver- 
streute Oeschtchten (1886), besides which he 
wrote the novels Zwtschen Ruinen (1875) and 
Franzi und Heini (1880). A new edition of his 
collected works, Oe^ammelte Schriften, in eight 
volumes, was published at Leipzig in 1887 Con- 
sult article in Allgemeine deutsche Btographte, 
vol. li, pp 750 et seq. 

KO'MUL. See Hami. 

KOMCTJN’DUROS, A. See Kumunduros, A. 

KOMURA, ko'moo'ri, Jutaro, Marquis 
(1855-1911). A Japanese statesman and diplo- 
mat, born at Hyuga. He graduated at Harvard 
University in 1877, took a post in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, but was transferred to the For- 
eign Office in 1884. He was charge d’affaires 
at Peking at the outbreak of the Chino- Japa- 
nese War in 1894, was later active in Korea, and 
from 1896 to 1898 was Assistant Foremn Min- 
ister. In the latter year he became Japanese 
Minister at Washington, in 1900 he went to 
St. Petersburg, and after the Boxer uprising he 
represented Japan at Poking In November, 
1001, he became Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
VoL. XIIL— 22 


thso Katsum cabinet. He was senior Japanese 
Plenipott‘ntiary at the Portsmouth Peace Con- 
ference in 1905. In his stand for the imposition 
of severe terms upon Russia he was overruled 
from Tokyo. Returning to Japan, he resumed 
his post as Foreign Minister, but retired with 
the rest of the cabinet in January, 1906. From 
August, 1906, to 1908 he served as Ambassador 
to (Ireat Britain; he then returned to J^an to 
assume again the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, a 
post which he held until his death 

KONDRATOWIGZ, kOn'dra-to'vich, Ludwik 
Wladyslaw (1823-62). A Polish poet and 
prose writer, who wrote under the nom de 
plume Syrokomla. He was boin in Lithuania 
and hardly left his native village during his life, 
which was one of poverty. His first original 
volume of verse, Bavardages ( 1853 ) , was char- 
acterized by easy, flowing rhythms, quiet humor, 
sincerity, and patriotism. Margier (1856) is 
consideied his best poem and Kaapar Karliriakt 
biH best play. He published also: Urodzony Jan 
Dehorog ( 1 854 ) , full of reminiscences of the 
author’s own life; Zgon Acerna (1868); Janko 
Cmentarmk (1856); Nocleg hetma/iiski (1867); 
Dmcje htet'ntury w Pol see (3 vols , 1852). His 
shorter poems, dealing with matters of everyday 
life, are especially noteworthy, his dramas being 
inferior. Kondratowjcz rendered service to 
Polish literature by his translations from Polish 
authors who had written in Latin. A complete 
edition of his works ( 10 vols ) was published 
at Warsaw in 1872. He has been called the 
Polish Burns. 

KONG. An important city in the French 
colony of Ivory Coast, Africa, capital of the dis- 
trict of Hie same name, in lat. 8® 53' N. and 
long 3® 30' W. (Map: Africa, D 4). It manu- 
factures cotton goods and has a large trade in 
gold, salt, and cola nuts. Its population is es- 
timated at 15,000, chiefly Mohammedans. It 
was first visited by Binger, a French captain, 
in 1888. 

KONGO, k6n'g5. A Bantu people of Congo- 
land, Angola, West Africa, whose territory ex- 
tends from the lower Congo southward to about 
the parallel of Ambriz and from the coast inland 
to the Kwango River Collectively they arc 
known as the Ba Fiot or Ba Kongo and consist 
of nine tribes of varying degrees of culture, 
from the savage Mushi Kongo to the seraicivi- 
hzed Eshi Kongo These tribes descend from the 
dominant race of the ancient Kongo kingdom 
and have preserved their historic traditions and 
customs, thus developing a nationality. Their 
language, which is the Mishi -Kongo, a Bantu 
idiom, is still used over a vast extent of country 
comprised in the former Kongo Empire. 
Towards the close of the eighteenth century, 
after the expulsion of the Jesuit missionaries, 
the Empire fell to pieces and is now a Portuguese 
dependency. Consult: Monteiro, Angola and the 
River Congo (London, 1876) ; Pechuel-Loesche, 
Die Loa^go-Expedition, vol iii (Stuttgart, 
1907) ; Struyf, Uit den Kunstschat der Bakon- 
gos (Amsterdam, 1908); Johnston, George 
Grenfell and the Congo (London, 1908). 

KONGSBERG, kdngs'bfir-y’. A mountain 
town in the County of Buskerud, Norway, situ- 
ated on the Laagen, 62 miles southwest of Chris- 
tiania. The town was founded in 1623 by Chris- 
tian IV, owipg to the discovery of a silver 
mine. The mines are owned and operated by the 
state, which also has a smelter, a mint, and a 
znandfaciory of arms and powder. About 180|00D 
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ounces of fine silver are produced annually. 
Pop., 1901, 5686; 1911, 6132. 

XONI, k6'n6, Fedob Ai-exikvitch (1809-79). 
A Russian playwright, born in Moscow. Begin- 
ning with Zenikh po Doveremati (A Bridegroom 
by Proxy; 1833), he adapted, translated, or com- 
posed about 50 vaudevilles, which were collected 
in two volumes (1870-71). He published also 
translations and books for young people. 

KfPNIEH, kO'ni-e, or KONIAH, 

The capital of the vilayet of the same name in 
Asiatic Turkey, situated on the west edge of 
the plain of Lycaonia, at an altitude of over 
3300 feet, about 150 miles south of Angora 
(Map: Turkey, in Asia, B 3). The town has 
little to attract in its appearance except its irri- 
gate gardens. It possesses several fine mosques 
and a famous monastery of the Mawlawi (danc- 
ing) dervishes, with the tomb of the founder of 
the order. It produces carpets and leather and 
carries on a considerable trade in minerals, in 
which the surrounding country is rich. It is 
connected by railway with Smyrna and Scutari 
(Constantinople), Its population is estimated 
at 60,000, chiefly Turks, Armenians, and Greeks. 
Konieh is the ancient Iconium. Under the 
Persian Empire it was considered the frontier 
city of Phrygia (cf. Xenophon, Anahasia, i, 2, 
19). The Romans joined it to Lycaonia and 
made it the centre of that district. Paul and 
Barnabas preached there, and at that time it 
seems to have had a considerable Jewish popula- 
tion (Acts xiii 51 et seq ; cf. 2 Tim. iii. 11). 
It became the centre whence Christianity spread 
throughout south Galatia. In Byzantine times 
it was the seat of the Archbishop of Lycaonia. 
A Church council was held there in 236. The 
Seljuk Turks captured the city about 1063, and 
under them it became the capital of the Sultan- 
ate of Iconium, or Brun, which lasted until 
1283. The most important remains of Sel- 
juk architecture are found there. The city was 
captured by Frederick Barbarossa in 1190. It 
fell into the hands of the Ottoman Turks under 
Mohammed II in 1472. In 1832 it was occupied 
by Ibrahim Pasha, who administered a severe 
defeat to the Turkish general, Reshid Pasha, 
not far from its walls. 

XONIG, ke'nlK, Ewald August (1833-88). 
A German novelist, whose pseudonym was Ernst 
Kaiser, born at Barmen, where he was for a 
time engaged in mercantile pursuits. After- 
ward he settled at Elberfeld, Neuwied, and in 
1882 at Cologne. Of his numerous novels, for 
the greater part dealing with criminal inci- 
dents, the following are the most noteworthy: 
Durch Kampf ssum Frieden (1869), which was 
awarded a prize by the Belief riatiaches Journal 
in New York; Auf der Bahn dea Verhrechena 
(1876); Schuldigf (1878); Schuld und Siihne 
(1880) ; Ein verlorenes Lehen (1882) ; Ein mo- 
derner Vampyvy aocialer Roman (1883); Va 
hanguel (1884) ; Um Gluck und Daaein (1885) ; 
Die Tochter dea Kommerzienrata (1886) ; Seines 
Glilckea Sohmied (1888) ; Unter achwarzem Ver- 
dacht (1888); besides which he also wrote a 
number of humorous sketches of military and 
mercantile life, as Eumoreaken und Erzhhlungen 
(1877). 

KttlSriG, Frieobich (1774-1833). A German 
printer, born at Eisleben. He devoted himself to 
the means of printing by machinery, and after 
various disappointments Thomas Bensley, a 
printer in London, came to his support (1807), 
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a company was formed, and a patent obtained 
(1810) for a press, which, like the hand pre^, 
printed by two flat plates. It was first used in 
1811 to print part of the Anmtal Regiater, A 
second patent was obtained (1811), for a cylin- 
der press, and in 1813 and 1814 other patents 
were obtained for additional improvements. This 
improved machine was soon adopted by the pro- 
prietors of the London TvmeSy whose number for 
Nov. 29, 1814, was the first to be printed upon 
it. In the latter part of his life K5nig was a 
partner in a company for making steam printing 
presses at Oberzell, near Wiirzburg, in Bavaria. 
Consult the life by Goebel (Stuttgart, 1883). 

K&NIG, Friedrich Eduard (1846- ). A 

German Semitic scholar. He was born in Rei- 
chenbach and was educated at the University of 
Leipzig, where he became docent in 1879 and 
professor in 1885. In 1888 he became professor 
at Rostock and in 1900 at Bonn. He attempted 
to apply the phonetic and physiological methods 
of modern philology to Hebrew and Ethiopic in 
such works as OedankCy Lauty und AKzent ala 
dte dret Faktoren der Sprachhtldung (1874), 
Feue Sfudten nlher Sohrifty AusaprachCy und 
generelle Formenlehre dea Aefhtoptachen (1877), 
and Htatoriach-krihachea Lehrgehaude der Be- 
hraiachen (1881-97). Among his more general 
books are* Rehgtoua Hxatory of larael (1885) ; 
Neue Prinzipien der altteatamenthchen Kritik 
(1902); Oeachtchte dea Reichea Oottea his auf 
Jeaua Chriatua (1908); Hehratsch-aramatachea 
Worterhuch zum alien Testament (1910), Oe- 
achichte der altteatamentlichen Religion kntiach 
dargeatellt (1912). 

X5NIG, Johan Gerhard (1728-85). A Dan- 
ish botanist. He was born in Li viand, studied 
pharmacy and medicine, and afterward was 
a pupil of Linnepus, and in Denmark studied 
under RottbCll. He traveled in Iceland (1764- 
65) and wrote a Flora Islandica, but his great- 
est botanical labor was on Indian, and more es- 
pecially Malabar, flora. In 1767 he went to 
Tranquebar, India, as a Danish medical mission- 
ary and died there. The genus Koenigia was 
named in his honor by Linnseus 

KbNIG, Otto (1838- ) A German 

sculptor. He was born in Meissen, Saxony, and 
studied at the Dresden Academy and under 
Hdhnel. In 1868 he was appointed professor 
at the School of Industrial Art at Vienna His 
small statuette groups, which are especially 
popular, include many original and graceful 
designs for fountains and table services, such as 
the allegorical group “Water and Wine,’’ mod- 
eled for the Austrian Emperor. Among hia 
larger works are the funeral monument for his 
wife and three children, in the Evangelical Cem- 
etery at Vienna, reliefs and a mourning “Vic- 
tory” for the monument to the Emperor Maxi- 
milian of Mexico, at Pola; a life-size marble 
group, the “Love Secret,” in the Museum of 
Historical Art, Munich; relief heads for the 
new City Hall and decorative sculptures for the 
Court Museum and Theatre, all in Vienna. His 
portrait busts include those of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph I (Austrian Museum) and Pro- 
fessor Leschetizky. He received the great gold 
medal at Munich in 1869 and a gold medal at 
Chicago in 1893. 

KONIGGBATZ, k§'nl-grats (Czech, Hradeo 
Krd lov4). An old episcopal town and former 
fortress of Bohemia, Austria, situated in a fer- 
tile region at the confluence of the Adler with 
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the Elbe, 74 milea east of Prague (Map; Aus- 
tria-Hungary, El). Its Gothic cathedral dates 
from the ^ginning of the fourteenth century, 
and the episcopal residence contains a fine li- 
brary and a collection of portraits. The edu- 
cational institutions of tne town include a 
Gymnasium, founded in 1642, a theological semi- 
nary, an institute for teachers, a school of com- 
merce, an industrial school, and a theatre. The 
town hall contains the municipal museum. 
Koniggrfitz has extensive manufactures of mu- 
sical instruments, organs, roofing, soap, gloves, 
machinery, candles, and paints It was a for- 
tified town as far back as the eleventh century 
and suffered greatly during the Hussite and the 
Thirty Years* wars. Kdniggrdtz is famous on 
account of the battle of July 3, 1866, in which 
the Austrians were overwhelmingly defeated by 
the Prussians, and which brought the Seven 
Weeks’ War (q.v ) to a close This is better 
known, however, in English as the battle of 
Sadowa (q.v.). Pop., 1900, 9800, 1910, 11,065. 

KON'IGINHOF, ke’n6-gin-hof'. A small 
manufacturing town of Bohemia, Austria, on 
the left bank of the Elbe, 20 miles by rail north- 
east of KOniggrUtz (Map: Austria-Hungary, E 
1). It has several old churches, a Gymnasium, 
and a textile school. Linen and jute weaving 
and manufactures of cotton and print goods, 
leather, and beer are the principal branches of 
industry. Pop., 1900, 10,601; 1910, 15,051, 

mostly Czechs. 

KHmOtim VON SABA, k5'n6-gln f6n za'ba, 
Die (Ger., The Queen of Sheba). An opera by 
Goldmark (q.v.), first produced at Vienna, 
March 10, 1875, in the United States, Dec. 2, 
1885 (New York). 

KONIGSBERO, kS'niKs-berK. A city of 
Prussia, capital of the Province of East. Prussia, 
and a fortress of the first .rank, situated on the 
Pregel, about 5 miles from its entrance into the 
Frisches Haff, in lat. 64*’ 43' N. and long. 20* 
30' E. (Map. Germany, J 1). It lies on both 
banks of the Pregel and on a small island in the 
river and is composed of the three quarters of 
Altstadt and LObenicht on the right bank and 
Kneiphof on the island and of several former 
suburbs on both banks of the river The forti- 
fications, begun in 1843 and completed in 1905, 
consist of an inner wall connected with an out- 
lying system of works, 12 detached forts (six 
on each bank of the river), and in addition two 
great forts, that of the Kaserne Kronprinz, on 
the east, and that of Friedrichsburg, on an 
island at the western end of the city. The chief 
public buildings are mainly in the old quarters 
on the right bank of the river. The Kneiphof 
is the best-laid-out portion of the city and con- 
tains the town hall and the residences of the 
wealthy merchants. The Gothic cathedral, also 
in this section, was begun in the fourteenth and 
completed in the sixteenth century and contains 
a fine choir; the cathedral was restored in 18.56 
In the adjoining Stoa Kantiana is the grave of 
Kant, who was a native of the town. The 
Schlosskirche (1592) is interesting as the place 
where Frederick I and William I were crowned. 
Above the church is the immense Moskowiter- 
saal, one of the largest halls in Germany. Ainong 
the most prominent secular buildings is the 
castle (Schloss), situated in the Altstadt. It 
was begun in 1255 and is an extensive building 
containing government offices, the archives, and 
the Prussia Museum. The government buildings, 


the exchange, and the university are modern 
building of architectural merit. Kdnigsberg 
has a fine statue of Frederick I and a bronze 
monument to Kant. The university was founded 
in 1544, by Albert, first Duke of Prussia, and 
in the seventeenth century had 2000 students. 
The number in 1914 was about 1700. Its library 
contains 318,000 volumes The frescoed Aula is 
noteworthy. The other educational institutions 
of the city include the royal Gymnasium, founded 
in 1698; the municipal Gymnasium of the Alt- 
stadt, founded in 1335 as a parochial school , 
the Kneiphof municipal Gymnasium, dating from 
1304; the Wilhelmsgymnasium, two realschulcn, 
a seminary for female teachers, and a number 
of art and special schools. 

Kdnigsberg is administered by a chief burgo- 
master, a burgomaster, and a board of magis- 
trates of 25 and a municipal council of 102 mem- 
bers. The city owns the water works, a gas and 
an electric-light plant, and an abattoir. The 
manufactures comprise various iron products, 
including machinery and locomotives, wood 
products, spirits, tobacco and cigars, matches, 
pianos, amber goods, flour, cement, mineral 
waters, chemicals, toys, sugar, and marchpane. 
Konigsberg is a very important centre in the 
commerce between Russia and Germany The 
approach by w^ater having been found inade- 
quate for heavy ships, the important Ki»riig- 
berg Ship Canal, from the city to I’lllaii, 2'' 
miles distant on the Bay of Danzig, was opened 
in 1901. The chief articles of trade are agri- 
cultural products, amber, tea, wood, spirits, pe- 
troleum, coal, colonial wares, leather products 
and chemicals KOnigsberg is the centre of the 
Prussian amber trade. Pop., 1890, 161,666, 
1900, 189,483 (chiefly Protestants, the Roman 
Catholics numbering 8465 and the Jews 3975) , 
1910 (census of December 1), 246,994. The area 
of the city at the 1911 census was 17 square 
miles. 

The Altstadt of Kdnigsberg owes its founda- 
tion to the Teutonic Knights. Destroyed by the 
Prussians in 1263, it was built on its present 
site and obtained municipal rights in 1286. 
Ldbenicht and Kneiphof became cities in 1300 
and 1327 respectively. In 1457 the castle of 
Konigsberg became the residence of the Grand 
Masters of the Teutonic Order and from 1525 
to 1618 was the residence of the dukes of Prussia. 
The three towms were united in 1724 In 1758 
KonigsbcTg was occupied by the Russians and in 
1807 by the French It was invested and bom- 
barded by the Russians during the first Prussian 
campaign of the European War of 1914. They 
were forced to retire by the counter German of- 
fensive movement. See Wab in Eitbope. 

KdNIGSHtrTTE, kS'nlKs-hut'e. A town in 
the Province of Silesia, Prussia, 35 miles east- 
northeast of Ratibor and about 7 miles from the 
Russian frontier ( Map : Prussia, H 3 ) . It has 
extensive smelting works and the largest coal 
mines in Silesia, with manufactures of car 
wheels, glass, and bridge materials. Pop., 1900, 
57.919; 1910, 72,040, half of whom are Poles. 
KOnigshlltte was formed in 1869 by consolidat- 
ing various townships. 

KONiaSKllirDEB, kS'niKs-kln'dSr, Die (Gter., 
The Royal Children), An opera by Humper- 
dinck (q.v.), first produced in New York, Dec. 
28, 1910; in Germany, Jan. 14, 1911 (Berlin). 

KdNIGSBtA&K, kS^nlKs-mkrk. A Swedish 
family of German origin, whose members achieved 
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fajx^ and notpriety in equal measure 4win^ tbe 
seyeuteenth and early einliteenth centuries, — 
Hans Cjubistoph, Count Kfinigsmark, field mar- 
shal in the Swedish service, was horn at Kdtzlin, 
Brandenburg, March 4, 1600. On the outbreak 
of the Thirty Years’ War he served in the Im- 
perial forces, but in 1630 entered ^e Swedish 
army, attaining the rank of colonel in 1636. In 
the following year he defeated the Imperialists 
and for a long time commanded the Swedish 
army in Westphalia. He was with Torstenson in 
1642 and commanded the left wing at the battle 
of Breitenfeld (q.v.), November 2. He drove 
the Imperialists from Pomerania and captured 
Bremen and Verden in 1644; defeated the Sax- 
ons at Zeitz and forced the Elector to a truce. 

He supported Wrangel in Franconia (lilay, 
1648) and commanded the Swedish forces in the 
fin^ battle of the war at Prague. He was made 
a field marshal and hereditary count and ap- 
pointed Governor of Bremen and Verden. He 
was taken prisoner in the war between Sweden 
and Poland (1666) and remained in captivity 
until the Peace of Oliva (1660). He died in 
Stockholm, March 8, 1663.— Piiilipp Christoph, 
Count Kbnigsmark, a grandson of the preceding, 
horn 1662, entered the service of the Elector of 
Ilanover and became the lover of Sophia Doro- 
thea, wife of the Crown Prince ( afterward 
George I of England ) This attachment was 
discovered, and Ktinigsmark, as is supposed, was 
assassinated July 1, 1694. The mystery of this 
murder was never cleared, owing to the opposi- 
tion of the Hanoverian court. Consult* Bulau, 
Qeheime Qeachichten und ratzelfKifte Menachen, 
vol. xii ( 1864 ) ; Palmblad, Brtefwechaeldea Grafen 
Komgamark und der Prinzeasm Sophta Dorothea 
(1847); W. H. Wilkins, The Love of an Un- 
crowned Queen . — Maria Aurora, sister of the 
preceding, born at Stade, Sweden, about 1668, 
was a brilliant and beautiful woman, well ac- 
quainted with life in the courts of northern 
Germany. After her brotlier’s mysterious dis- 
iippcHUiru she went to Dresden to enlist the 
aid of ;’ie Elector Augustus II of Saxony in 
rescuing her brother, if alive. She became the 
mistress of the Elector and the mother, by him, 
of Maurice of Saxony (q.v.). She afterward 
retired to the abbey of Quedlinburg, Prussian 
Saxony; lived at Berlin, Dresden, and Hamburg; 
and undertook a mission to Charles XII of Swe- 
den at Narva, in behalf of Augustus II (1702). 
Voltaire considered her “the most famous woman 
of two centuries.” She died at Quedlinburg in 
1728. Consult: Pbllnitz, La 8awe galante 
(1734); Cramer, Denkwurdxgkeiten der Or a fin 
Mdria Aurora von Komgamark (2 vols., Leip- 
zig, 1836) ; Palmblad, Aurora Korngatnark und 
ihre Verwandten (6 vols., ib., 1848-63) ; Corvin- 
Wiersbitzky, Maria Aurora, Orhfin von Kbniga- 
murk (ib., 1848) ; Hesekiel, Nachrichten zur Ge- 
adhiehte des Geschleohta der Grafen von Kdniga- 
mark (Berlin, 1864). 

kg'niK-stIn. A town of Sax- 
ony, Germany, on the Elbe, 22 miles by rail 
sontheadt of Dresden. It has a monument to 
the composer Julius Otto and is commanded by 
an old fortress, the only one in Saxony, situated 
at an altitude of nearly 800 feet above the Elbe, 
on a precipitous rock. It formerly aflford6d an 
asylum to the Saxon priors, with their treas- 
urSS, in times of danger. The present fortifica- 
tions were erected during 1589-1731. The 
fortress of Kfinigstein was formerly contid^ed 
impregnable and the town has often been called 


the key to Bohemia. The town has raanufi^ures 
of lumber, cellulose, paper, machinery, vinegar, 
and buttons, It also builds ships. Bop., 4274. 

K&NIGSWABT, kS'nlKs-vart. A watering 
place of Bohemia, 2360 feet above the sea, 6 
miles from Marienbad (Map: Austria, G 1). 
It has an old castle which has belonged to 
the Metternich family since the seventeenth 
century ; it contains a valuable library of 
30,000 volumes and numerous art treasures. 
There are five mineral springs, chalybeate and 
mud baths, and a Kurhaus. Pop., 2039. 

KONINCK, or CONINGH, kO'nink. The 
name of several important Dutch and Flemish 
painters, more or less related. — The most im- 
portant was Philips de Koninok (1619-88), a 
Dutch landscape painter, born at Amsterdam. 
He was one of the most notable pupils of Rem- 
brandt and painted portraits and landscapes; 
the landscapes are remarkable for their truth 
to nature, broad perspective, and striking treat- 
ment of light. It is believed he was a wide 
traveler, but the details of his life are not 
known. Lingelbach, Dirk van Bergen, and A. 
van der Velde sometimes painted the figures 
in his landscapes. A “Landscape” (1676) and 
“Entrance to a Forest,” in the Amsterdam Mu- 
seum, are fine examples of his work, and a “View 
of the Mouth of a River,” in The Hague, with a 
replica in the National Gallery, London, and 
fine landscapes in the Berlin Gallery and the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, should also 
be mentioned. His works have been frequently 
confused with those of his brother Jacob (1616- 
C.1708), a greatly inferior painter 

His fellow townsman, Salomon Koninck 
(1609-56), a genre, historical, and portrait 
painter, was a pupil of David Colyns and Nicho- 
laas Moyaert, but afterward became an imitator 
of Rembrandt. Some of Koninck’s best works 
have been attributed to this master, among them 
“Joseph Explaining Pharaoh’s Dream,” in the 
Schwerin Museum. He also left some excellent 
etchings in the manner of Rembrandt, notably 
the heaui of an old man. 

David de Koninck ( 1636-C.1699) , a Flemish 
animal and still-life painter, was born at Ant- 
werp. There he studied with Peter Boel and 
entered the Painter’s Guild in 1663 After 
traveling in Germany and France, in 1670 he 
settled at Rome, Where the frequent introduc- 
tion of a rabbit in his paintings made him 
known as Ramelaer. He did not die at Rome, 
as is commonly stated, but returned to Ant- 
werp in 1687 and removed to Brussels in 1699. 
His work re^sembles Jan Fyt’s, but there is 
no proof of his being a pupil of that master, as 
IS n*equently stated. He is well represented in 
the museums of Amsterdam and Vienna. 

KONINOK, Laurent Guillaume de (1809- 
87). A Belgian chemist and paleontologist, 
born at Louvain, where he studied medicine 
at the university. After studying chemistry in 
Paris, Berlin, and Giessen, he taught that sub- 
ject at Ghent and Li6ge. At Li4ge University 
he was appointed professor of chemistry m 1856 
and of paleontology in 1876. He became espe- 
cially known for his investigations of the Pale- 
ozoic rocks and the Carboniferous fossils and 
limestones of Belgium. He was awarded the 
Wollaston medal of the Geological Society of 
London in 1876. His publications include: 
mmts de chimie inorganique ( 1839 ) ; Deacrip- 
tiona des anima/ux foasiles qui ae trouvent dana 
le ierram ourhonifhre de BelgiqUe (2 parts, 
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1842*-61 ) ; Uecherohea aur tea animaucD foaaUea 
(2 pnrt»s, 1847-73). 

XOXINCK, r*iEBBE m (also Be Coninck and 
Deconing). a Flemisli popular leader of the 
fourteenth century. He is described by Guizot 
as “a simple weaver, obscure, poor, undersized, 
and one-eyed, but valiant and eloquent in his 
Flemish tongue.’’ He became the leader at 
Bruges of a revolt against the oppression of 
Philip IV (the Fair) of France. The other com- 
munes of Flanders assisted the movement, and 
about 20,000 troops were collected. Near Cour- 
trai this force totally defeated the French army 
of about 50,000 commanded by Robert, Count 
d’ Artois (July 11, 1302). The French loss was 
between 12,000 and 15,000. Koninck was lavishly 
rewarded and treated with distinction. Fiencli 
prestige in Eurojie was seriously affected by this 
reverse, and Philip fought an unsuccessful war 
of revenge, which culminated only in his ac- 
knowledgment of Flemish independence in 1305 

KONKAN. See Concan 

KOHKOLY, k6n'k5-li, Nikolaus Tiieoe von 
(1842- ). A Hungarian meteorologist and 

astronomer He was born in Budapest and was 
educated in the university there and at Berlin 
In 1871 he established the astrophysical ob- 
servatory at O’CJyalla (near Koraorn), known 
by his name and since 1899 a royal observatory 
From 1879 to 1883 he edited the Beohachtungen 
of this observatory Among Konkoly’s impor- 
tant studies were some on the spectroscopic 
lines of meteors. He wrote: Praktische Anlei- 
tung zur instcllung astro nomtschen Beohacht- 
ungen (1883) , Praktisdhe Anleitung zur I/im- 
mclsphotograplnc (1887), Handbuch fur 8pek- 
iroskopik er (1890) 

KONOTOP, k6'n5-t5p'. A town in the gov- 
ernment of Tchernigov, Russia, situated about 
85 miles east-southeast of Tchernigov. It is a 
railroad junction and has a technical school, 
three fine Orthodox churches, and one Lutheran 
church It carries on some trade in grain, 
honey, and wax Pop., 1897, 19,406; 1912, 

28,100. 

KONOW, kd-nov', Sten (1867- ). A 

Norwegian philologist, born in Aurdal, Valdrcs, 
the son of a clergyman He was educated at 
Christiania and at Halle, where he obtained the 
doctorate ( 1 893 ) , was assistant librarian in 
Berlin in 1894-97; became docent at Christiania 
in 1899, and in 1900 entered the T.ingui-tic 
Survey of India as an assistant to G A. Grier- 
son, declining a call from Harvard University 
to become assistant professor of Sanskrit He 
was government (‘pigiaphist of India in 1906-09 
and then returned to Christiania, where he be- 
came professor of Indian philology in 1910. 
Konow carried on important excavations at 
Sarnfith (near Benares) in 1907 and 1908 and 
edited Epigraphta Indica from 1907 to 1913. 
He wrote on the relation of Prakrit dialects, ed- 
ited various texts and versions, contributed to 
Grierson’s Ltngmstic Survey of India five vol- 
umes on the Tibeto-Burman groups, and on the 
Munda, Dravidian, Bhil, and Marathi languages 
(1903-08), and published Orken og oase, det 
inderate Aaien (1912) and a Bashgali Dictionary 
(1913). 

XOITEAB, k6n'r^lt The name of several Ger- 
man emperors. See COnbad. 

XONEAB DEB Pt'AFPE (the priest). A medi- 
ueval German poet, Who flourished in the first 
half of the twelfth century. He was a priest in 
the service of Duke Henry the Proud of Bavaria 


and wrote about 1131, probably at Katlsbon, the 
Rolandaliedy a poetic paraphrase of the French 
Chanson de Roland, which he had first translated 
into Latin prose It was edited by W. Grimm 
I Gottirigdi. 1838), with a valuable introduction, 
and by Bartsch (Leipzig, 1874). The adap- 
tation of the Katserchromk about 1150 is also 
attributed to him Consult* Golther, Daa Ro- 
landslied des Pfaffen Konrads (Munich, 1887); 
W Walt, per Pfaffe Konrad (Wandsbeck, 1879) ;. 
and an article in the AUgemeine dcutschc Bi- 
o(fraphic, vol. xvi (Leipzig, 1882). 

‘KONKABIN (kdn'rd-d$n) OP SWA'BIA. 
The last of the Hohenstaufen. See Conbadin. 

KONEAB VON HOCHSTABEN, f5n hoG'- 
sta-den, or HOSTABEN (?-1261). A German 
ecclesiastic and statesman of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, under whom, as Archbishop of Cologne 
(1238-61), the cathedral of that city was begun 
(1248) He sided with Rome against Frederick 
TI and attempted open opposition, but in 1242 
was beaten, wounded, and captured. But he 
escaped, and crowned William of Holland as 
Emperor (1248), and after his death caused the 
selection of Richard of Cornwall, whom he 
crowned in 1257, as leader of the forces opposed 
to the Hohenstaufen party. His long quarrel 
with the city of Cologne eame to an end in 1259, 
when he gained control of the town. His monu- 
ment, of the fifteenth century, is in the St. John’s 
Chapel of the Cologne Cathedral. Consult Car- 
dauns, Konrad von Hochstaden (Cologne, 1880). 

KONEAB VON MAEBXTRG, mar'bvrK 
(?-1233) A German Dominican priest, con- 
fessor to the wife of Louis TV of Thuringia, who 
was afterward canonized and is known as St. 
Elizabeth of Thuringia. Pope Gregory IX made 
him the archinquisitor for Germany, and his 
severe and indiscriminate treatment of heretics 
at last aroused the bishops and called forth the 
intervention of the Pope. He met his death by 
assassination near Marburg. Consult Kaltner, 
Konrad von Marburg und die Inquisition in 
Deutschland (Prague, 1882). 

KONEAB VON MEGENBEEG, mfi'gen- 
berK (1309-78) A German author, born near 
Schwcinfurt, Bavaria He was rector of a school 
in Vienna in 1337, then lived at Ratisbon from 
1342 first as parish priest, later as canon, and 
is best known as the author of Das Buck der 
Natur (c.1349), the first German natural his- 
tory, based upon the Liber de Naturis Rerum of 
Thomas de Cantimpr^^. It was newly edited by 
Pfeiffer (Stuttgart, 1861) and in a High Ger- 
man version by Schulz ( (Ireifswald, 1897). 

KONEAB VON WttEZBUEG, vi.irts'bvrK 
( died C.1287 ) . A Middle High German epic poet, 
representing the latter stages of the court epic. 
Himself a burgher, he represents also the rise 
to prominence of that class and reaches over, as 
it were, from the Minnesingers to the Master- 
singers. As an epic poet, he was the most bril- 
liant gf the pupils of Gottfried von Strassburg 
( q.v. ) . He lived on the unper Rhine, alternately 
at and Basel, and wrote volumi- 

nously. Konrad owes much to Benoit de Sainte- 
More and Chrestien de Troyes. The more note- 
worthy of his epics are: Der Schwanritter (ed. 
by Roth, 1861, used by Wagner in the opera 
Lohengrin) ; Die goldene Schmiede (ed. by 
Grimm, 1840) ; Der Welt LoJin (ed. by Roth, 
1843); and 40,000 verses on the Troian War 
{ Trojanerkrieg, ed. by Roth, Keller, ^ and 
Bartsch, vol. Ixxvii of the Stutt garter Litter- 
ariseher Verein, 1858), which, even then incotti- 
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jplete, was finished by an inferior poet ; Engel- 
nari und Engelirat (ed. by Haupt, 1844; 
2d ed.j 1890). Consult: K. J. Petelenz, Lehen 
und Bedeutung Konrads von Wilrzhurg (Cracow, 
1881) ; Joseph, Konrads von WUrzburg Klage 
der Kunst (Strassburg, 1885) ; Franz Pfeiffer, 
in Oermaniay vol. xii (Vienna, 1867); Scherer, 
History of German Literature, translated by 
Gonybeare, vol. i (New York, 1906) ; Walther 
Leppelt, Der Titulierungsgebrauch in den Re- 
'deszenen der Werke Gottfrieds von Strassburg 
und Konrads von WUrzburg (Glatz, 1912). 

KONT^ kdn'ti, Alexandeb (1862- ). 

An American publicist. He was born at Buda- 
pest, Hungary, and graduated from the College 
of the Pius Brothers. He started a literary 
weekly in Budapest; traveled in Egypt, India, 
and Japan; came to the United States in 1887 
and there engaged in business and literary un- 
dertakings. He founded the Modern Historic 
Becords Association ; translated and adapted 
several plays for the American stage, of which 
the best known was The Devil; and became 
known as a frequent contributor to the Hun- 
garian-American press. In 1914 he was chair- 
man of the Primary Law Committee of New 
York, 

KONTI, kdn't^, Isidoke (1862- ). An 

American sculptor. He was born in Vienna and 
studied there at the Imperial Academy and the 
Meisterschule of Professor Karl Kundmann. A 
scholarship enabled him to continue his studies 
for two years in Rome, and he came to the 
United States in 1890, establishing himself in 
New York. He was elected to Hie National 
Academy in 1909 and received a gold medal at 
the St. Louis Exposition in 1904. Konti became 
best known by his monumental decorative works 
in staff for the great American expositions. His 
first work was done for the Chicago World's 
Fair in 1893. For the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion (Buffalo, 1901) he executed four colossal 
groups for the Temple of Music, — “Heroic 
Music,” “Lyric Music,” “Sacred Music,” and 
“Dance Music” ; also “The Despotic Age,” a 
very spirited piece of work. For the St. Louis 
Exposition (1904) he modeled two grand cas- 
cade fountains, typifying the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, and numerous small decorative 
groups. Other examples of his decorative work 
include: two groups, “West Indies” and “North 
and East Rivers,” for the Dewey Arch, tem- 
porarily erected in New York; the McKinley 
Memorial, Philadelphia; and two groups for 
the International Bureau of American Repub- 
lics Building (Pan-American Union), Washing- 
ton. Of his many ideal figures, the best known 
are: “Pan and Cupid,” “Awakening of Spring,” 
“Inspiration,” “The Brook,” a fountain (1902), 
“Orpheus” ( 1908) , “The Witch” (1910), “Young 
Mother” (1912). Konti's work is characterized 
by refinement of conception and charming deco- 
ratiVe qualities, the composition being good, the 
execution spirited. In 1914 he was president of 
the National Sculpture Society. 

KONZB, kOnz. See Habtbeest. 

!KOO‘-CH!A£C*B£l£i, k(5o-chfi,'b€. A food made 
by the Indians about Mono Lake and other 
alkaline lakes of the western United States from 
the pupae of certain flies of the family Ephy- 
drid». See Fey. 

KOCKDOO) or ICUDXT (African name). One 
of the largest and most numerous of African 
antelopes (Strepsieeros strepsiceros, or kudu). 
The general form is not so light and elegant as 
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that of many of the antelopes. The height is 
about 4 feet, and the length fully 8 feet, ex- 
clusive of the tail, which is moderately long and 
terminates in a tuft like that of an ox. The 
male is furnished with great horns, nearly 4 
feet long and beautifully twisted in a wide 
spiral of two turns and a half, very thick at the 
base and there wrinkled and ringed. The female 
is smaller than the male 
and hornless. The gen- 
eral color is grayish 
brown, with a narrow 
white stripe along the 
middle of the back, and 
8 or 10 similar stripes 
proceeding from it down 
the sides. The koodoo 
lives in small families of 
four or five, inhabiting 
chiefly the wooded parts 
of Africa from Abyssinia 
to Cape Colony, though 
it is now nearly exter- 
minated in South Africa. 

It is easily domesticated, 

and it is one of the animals which probably man 
might with further efforts reduce to his service. 
Its flesh is highly esteemed. Consult: Proceed- 
ings of the Zoological Society of London (Lon- 
don, 1890); The Field (ib.. Sept. 1, 1894); 
Roosevelt and Heller, Life-Histories of African 
Game Animals (New York, 1914). For full 
description, consult the authorities mentioned 
under Antelope. 

KOOKABITKBA, kvik'd-btir'& or kok'^-bfir'A. 
See Dacelo. 

KOOBDS. See Kurds. 

KOOSSO, k<55s's6 (Abyssinian name), 
KOIXSSO, XOSSO, or CXJSSO. A medicine 
used to expel the tapeworm. It consists of the 
dried flowers and unripe fruit of Jirayera 
anthelmintica, a tree which is a native of 
Abyssinia. The product reaches the market in 
the form of compressed, greenish-yellow bunches, 
with a balsamic odor and an acrid, repulsive 
taste. Koosso contains a resin (koossin or 
tflcniin), a volatile oil, and tannic acid. The 
resin is crystallizable, white or light yellow, 
soluble very sparingly in water, though freely 
in alcohol. It is the active principle of the 
drug, which yields 3 per cent of it. It is an effi- 
cient drug against the tapeworm. In ordinary 
doses it causes nausea, some abdominal pain, and 
purging. The worm is usually discharged dead 
with the last passages. See Anthelmintic. 

KOOTENAY, k<5o't$-na. A tributary of the 
Columbia River, rising in the Rocky Mountains 
in British Columbia (Map: British Columbia, 
£ 5 ) . It flows south, passing through the states 
of Montana and Idaho, and then, turning north, 
reenters British territory. It passes through 
Kootenay Lake and joins the Columbia River 
after a course of about 400 miles through a wild 
and picturesque district. Owing to the tortuous- 
ness of its course and numerous rapids, its 
navigable importance is insignificant; steam- 
ers ply on Lake Kootenay between Kaslo and 
Lando. Rich deposits of iron and other minerals 
through the region give promise of future 
industrial development, and a railroad now 
parallels the entire len^h. 

KOOTENAY, or KOOTENAI. A North 
American tribe of the Kitunahan Indian stock. 
See Kutenai. 

KQ'PEK. See Cofeck. 
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KdFENIOK, k€^pc-iiik. A town of Prussia. 
See C5PENICK. 

KOPEEL, kgp'fel. See Capito. 

KOPISCH, ko'pish, August (1799-1853). A 
German painter and poet, born at Breslau. He 
was an art student at Prague (1815), Vienna, 
and Dresden (1819-22) ; but an accident to his 
right hand prevented liis painting and he turned 
his attention to poetry. A protracted sojourn 
in Italy, where skill in swimming enabled him 
and Ernst Fries to discover the famous Blue 
Grotto of Capri, resulted in his translation of 
Dante’s Divine Comedy (1837) and of other 
Italian selections, published the following year. 
His ow'n Cedichte, which are distinguish^ by a 
delightful humor, were issued in 1836, Allerlei 
OeisteTy in 1848; Die Schldsaer und Qarten zu 
J*ot8dam, in 1864, and his complete works in 
five volumes, in 1856 Many of his songs are 
still sung, as, e.g., Ala Noah aua dem Kasten 
war; Werm man heim Wein sitzt 

KOPITAR, kyp$-tar, Babtholom^US, or 
Jernej (1780-1844) A Slavic philologist of 
Slovene nationality He was born in Carniola 
and was educated at the German Gymnasium at 
Laibach and also at Vienna, where he soon be- 
came a member of the staff of the Imperial 
Library, and finally its curator. In 1814 he was 
sent to Pans with the commission to recover 
the Slavic manuscripts taken by the French in 
1809, and afterward traveled in Germany, Eng- 
land, and Italy. His fame as a philologist rests 
on his works: Orammatik der alawischen 
Syrache in Krairiy Karnten und Steiermark, the 
first scientific Slavic grammar (1808); an 
edition of the Glagolita Clozianus (1836), in 
which, by adducing older forms, he attempts to 
prove the greater antiquity of the Glagolitic as 
compared with the Cyrillic alphabet, a theory 
which subsequent studies of Jagid (qv.) con- 
firmed, Hcsychti Glossographi Discipulus Rus- 
8U8 (1839), an edition of a Glagolitic text of the 
eleventh or twelfth century; and the Prolego- 
mena Eisforica to the edition of the Texte du 
sacre, which was published under the auspices 
of Czar Nicholas I (Paris, 1843). Kopitar 
made many enemies among the Czechs by his 
denial of the authenticity of the Kralove-Dvor 
(Kbniginhof) manuscript, and by his disap- 
proval of the Panslavist idea. A great admirer 
of Slavic folk songs, he exercised a profound 
influence on Vuk Karajitch (q.v.) A collected 
edition of his minor writings was undertaken by 
his pupil Miklosich (vol. i, 1857). Consult 
Jagid, Briefweehsel zimschen Dobroivsky und 
Kopitar (Berlin, 1885), and id, Istortia 8lam- 
anskoi Filologii (St. Petersburg, 1910). 

KOPP, kdp, Georg (1837-1914). A German 
cardinal, born at Duderstadt and educated at 
Hildesheim He entered the priesthood in 1862 
and rose rapidly. In 1881 he was appointed 
Bishop of Fulda and actively inaugurated a 
policy of friendly relations between the church 
and the state. So successful was the programme 
that in 1886 and 1887, after his entrance into 
the Prussian House of Lords, "*peace measures” 
were passed abating the severity of the famous 
May Laws. In 1887 he was appointed Prince- 
Bishop of Breslau, in which capacity he was also 
entitled to a seat in the Austrian lljmer House. 
He was made a cardinal in 1893. In 1912 he 
celebrated his fiftieth anniversary as a priest 
and his twenty- fifth as a bishop. His Hirten- 
brief € J8S7-J^9J2 appeared in the latter year. 

KOPP, Herman Franz Moritz (1817-92) 


A German chemist, born at Hanau. He studied 
at Marburg and Heidelberg, was appointed in 
1853 professor of physics and chemistry at the 
University of Giessen, and was professor of 
chemistry at Heidelberg from 1864 until his 
death. Kopp was one of the earliest investigat- 
ors in the field of physicochemistry, especially 
in regard to specific volumes. His writings in- 
clude: Geschichte der Chemie (7 parts, 1843- 
75) ; Die Entmckelung der Chemie in der 
neuern Zeit (2 parts, i 87 1-73) , Die Alchimie 
in alterer und neuerer Zeit (2 vols , 1886). 

KOPP, Joseph Eutychius (1793-1866). A 
Swiss historian, born at Beromiinster m the 
Canton of Lucerne. He studied philology in 
Freiburg (Baden), was professor of Greek at 
the Lyceum of Lucerne from 1819 to 1841, and 
was president of the Swiss Council of Education 
from 1841 to 1845, when he retired on account 
of the opposition excited by his hostility to the 
Jesuits He devoted much labor to the study of 
the history of the Swiss Federation and is the 
founder of scientific investigation concerning 
Swiss history. It was through his careful study 
of early documents that the story of William 
Tell was first shown to be legendary His 
Geschichte der eidgenoasiachen Bunde (1845-49; 
last ed., 1882) is considered his most valuable 
work. He also published Amtlichc 8ammlung 
der altem eidgenossiachen Abschiede (1839) 
Consult Ltltolf, Joseph Eutychius Kopp (Lu- 
cerne, 1868). 

K5PPEN, kgp'pen, Peter Ivanovitch (1793- 
1864). A Russian statistician and «rch.eoloRi-t, 
born at Kharkov. He was educated at the 
university of his native city, made numerous 
journeys to investigate the ethnology, archae- 
ology, and history of Russia, and, aided by the 
ancient manuscripts collected during his travels, 
he began soon after 1818 to publish the results 
of his researches in German. While most of 
these are included among the memoirs of the 
Academy of St. Petersburg, of which he was a 
member, mention should be made of his Kultur- 
geschichte Kusslands (1825) and his Geschichte 
des Weinbaues und Weinhandels in Russltmd 
(1832). He is probably best known, however, 
for his Ethnographiache Karte des europaisohen 
Russlandsy published (4 vols., 1851) by the 
Russian Society of Geography, and by his 
memoir on the ninth census of Russia (1856). 

KOPPEK, Vladimir Peter (1840- ). A 

Russian-German meteorologist, born at St 
Petersburg and educated there, at Heidelberg, 
and at Leipzig After a year in the Central 
Physical Observatory at St. Petersburg, he be- 
came connected with the German Naval Observ- 
atory at Hamburg, of which he was appointed 
meteorologist in 1875. In 1906 he was appointed 
counselor in the German Admiralty Office. His 
writings have appeared mainly in technical jour- 
nals, especially the Meteor ologische Zeitschrift, 
of which he was editor from 1884 to 1891. In 1891 
he was made editor of the Annalen der Hydro- 
graphic und maritimen Meteor ologte. His Mete- 
orologen II. appeared in 1912. 

KOPEILI, KOPRttLt)'. See Kiupbili. 

KOP'TOS (Gk. Koirr(i$, Lat. Coptos). fhe 
Greek name of the modern Kuft (better Quit), 
a town of Upper Egypt, on the right bank of the 
Nile, 27 miles north of Luxor. It is now an 
unimportant town of about 2500 inhabitants, 
but in Greek and mediseval times it was a city of 
considerable importance as the starting point of 
the caravan routes to the ports on the Red Sea 
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(Borenioe and Myos Horznos), i&tid therefore a 
centre of the trade with Arabia, India, etc. It 
was also famous for its quarries and gold mines. 
The siege and destruction of Koptos by Diocle- 
tian after a revolt in 292 ajx were followed by a 
rapid revival of the city, which for a time was 
officially called Justinianopolia. Its decline 
began when Keneh took the traffic to the Red 
Sea. Excavations conducted near Koptoa by 
Flinders Petrie in the winter of 1893-94 proved 
that this was a very old town. Monuments 
from all periods of Egyptian history were found 
m the temple of the ithyphallio local god Min 
— even statues from the prehistoric age. Con- 
sult Petrie, Koptos (London, 1896). 

KOBAttS, or COBAjfiS, kd-ras^, Ger. pron. 
kft'rCs, Adamantios. See Cobay, Adamantios. 

KOBAB*, kO'ran or kd-rBn' (Ar. kur'dn, lec- 
tion, from kara’a, to read; cf. tlie later Heb. 

the written Book, i.e., the Bible). The 
sacred book of the Mohammedans. The name 
was given by Mohammed himself to a single 
revelation, or a collection of revelations, and was 
afterward applied to the body of his utterances 
as gathered together in one book, forming the 
basis for the religious, social, civil, commercial, 
military, and legal regulation of Islam. The 
Koran is also known under various other names, 
such as Furkdn (salvation), Al-Mu^haf {the vol- 
ume ) , A l-Kitd h ( the Book, in the sense of Bible ) , 
AJ-Dhtkr (the reminder, or the admonition). 

According to the Orthodox views, the Koran is 
coeval with God, uncreated, eternal. Its first 
transcript was written from the beginning in 
rays of light upon a gigantic tablet resting by 
the throne of the Almighty, and upon this tablet 
are also found the divine decrees relating to 
things past and future. A copy of it, in a book 
bound in white silk, jewels, and gold, was 
brought down to the lowest heaven by the angel 
Gabriel, in the blissful and mysterious niglit of 
Al-Kadr, in the month of Ramadan. Poitions 
of it were, during a space of 23 years, commu- 
nicated to Mohammed, at both Mecca and Medina, 
either by Gabriel in human shape, ‘Svith the 
sound of hells,” or through inspiration from the 
Holy Ghost, “in the Prophet’s breast,” or by 
God Himself, “veiled and unveiled, in waking 
or in the dreams of night.” Traditions vary 
with respect to the length of the individual por- 
tions revealed at a time, between single letters, 
verses, and entire chapters (or suras). Setting 
aside the fanciful and semimystical speculations, 
there is general agreement among Mohammedans 
that the earliest revelation is represented by 
verses 1 to 5 of sura xevi, which begins with 
the words, “Read [or “proclaim”] in the name 
of thy Lord, who has created all things.” 

At the beginning of his career Mohammed did 
not make any efforts to have his utterances pre- 
served. While it is possible that he was able to 
read and write, he certainly did not write any 
of the suras himself. It was only as his move- 
ment spread that the importance attached to the 
Prophets revelations suggested the necessity of 
giving them a more permanent form, and in the 
second part of his career, after the flight to 
Medina (622), he appears systematically to have 
dictated his revelations to a scribe ; and it would 
appear that he also revised the form of earlier 
utterances which had been either orally pre- 
served or writtwa down promiscuously by some 
of his zealous followers. Within a year of Mo- 
hammed’s death (6S2) the first attempt at a 


collection of the ProphePs utteraaices "Was made 
by Abu-bekr. He intrusted the task to Zaid ibn 
Inabit, the last secretary of Mohammed. Copies 
of these utterances already existed, and it was 
from these that 2aid prepared an authoritative 
compilation to be known henceforth as the 
Koian. This volume passed, after the death of 
Abu-bekr, into the hands of Omar, and by Omar 
was intrusted to the keeping of Hafsa, one of 
the Prophet’s wives, the daughter of Omar. Dif- 
ferences of opinion in regard to the text of the 
Koran still prevailed after Zaid’s edition was 
completed, and accordingly a second redaction 
was instituted in the thirtieth year of the Hejira 
by Caliph Otliman, not for the sake of arranging 
and conM*|iiiif the text, but in order to insure 
unity. Ijiis work was intrusted to four editors 
of recognized authority, of whom Zaid was one. 
With respect to the succession of the single 
chapters, 114 in number, no attempt was made 
a:t establishing continuity, but they were placed 
side by s* ' '*■ / to their respective lengths; 

BO that ■■ ' . ^ after the introductory ex- 

ordium follows the longest chapter, and the 
others are ranged after it in d<‘(*M-H-ini: size, 
though this principle is not strictly adheied to. 
They are not numbered in the manuscripts, but 
bear distinctive, often ■ head- 

ings; as: the Cow, Coig. ii'.,! !;: ■ i le Fig, 
the Star, the Towers, Saba, the Poets, etc., taken 
from a particular matter or person treated of 
in the respective chapters Every chapter or 
sura begins with the introductory formula, “In 
the name of God, the Merciful, the Compas- 
sionate.” It is further stated at the lieginnmg 
whether the sura uas revealed at Mecca or at 
Medina. Every chapter is subdivided into 
smaller portions {Ayah, Heb. 0th, sign, letter), 
varying in the ancient copies (of Medina, Kufa, 
Basra, and Damascus, and the -vulgar edition) 
between 6000 and 6030 The number of words 
in the whole book is 77,639, and an enumeration 
of the letters shows an amount of 323,015 of 
these. Other (encyclical) divisions of the book 
are into 30 ajzd and into 60 ahzdb, for the use 
of devotional readings in and out of the mosque. 
Twenty-nine suras commence with certain let- 
ters of the alphabet, which are supposed by 
Mohammedans to be of mystic import, but 
which are probably monograms of private col- 
lectors or autborities. 

The contents of the Koran as the basis of Mo- 
hammedanism will be considered under that 
head, while for questions more closely connected 
with authorship and chronology, consult Mo- 
hammed. Briefly it may be stated here that 
the chief doctrine laid down in it is the unity 
of God and the existence of but one true reli- 
gion, with changeable ceremonies. As teachers 
and Warners of mankind, God, at different times, 
sent prophets to lead back to truth, Moses, 
Jesus, and Mohammed being the most distin- 
guished Both punishments for the sinner and 
revv^^rds for the pious are depicted with great 
diffuseneas and exemplified chiefly by stories 
taken from the Bible, the apocryphal writings, 
the Midrash, and pre-Tslamic history. Special 
laws and directions, admonitions to moral and 
divine virtues, more particularly to a complete 
and unconditional resignation to God’s will 
(See Islam), legends, principally relating to the 
^triarclis and, almost without exception, bor- 
rowed from the Jewish writings (known to Mo- 
hammed by oral communication only, a circum- 
stance which accounts for their frequent Odd 
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confueiotn ) , form the bulk of the book, which 
throughout bears the most palpable traces of 
Jewish influence. Tima, of ideas and words 
taken bodily, with their Arabicized designations, 
from Judaism, may be mentioned- Qur’an = 
mtkra (reading), furkmi (salvation); the in- 
troductory formula, hisnnllah (in the name of 
God); taurat = torah (book of law) ; jtnnah 
= gan Cden (paradise), jahiknam (hell); 
darasa = darash (to search the scriptures), 
suhGt, sabt = shdbhdth (day of rest) , sahinah 
(majesty of God). It is especially in the later 
suras that MoJiammed, for the edification of his 
hearers, introduced (in imitation of Jewish and 
Christian pieachers) stories and legends of bib- 
lical personages. 

The suras may be divided into three general 
classes- those delivered during the first years of 
Mohammed’s preaching in Mecca, those delivered 
during the latter part of his stay in that city, 
and those delivered in Medina. In the oldest 
suras Mohammed is concerned mainly with de- 
scribing the power and unity of God, the resur- 
rection and the judgment day, the blessedness 
of paradise and the tortures of hell. Tliesc sub- 
jects are elaborated in the suras of the middle 
and last period. Wliile in the earlier ones Mo- 
hammed claims to be only a preacher sent to 
warn people, in tlie later ones he steps forward 
boldly with the claim of being a divinely sent 
prophet, whose utterances represent levelations 
made to him by the angel Gabriel. Tlie duties 
obligatory upon Moslems are all discussed in the 
later suras, though the formation into codes was 
icserved for the Mohammedan theologians. In- 
cidentally his polemics against his personal ene- 
mies, and especially against Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, are introduc(*d into the Koran, tlie Jews 
being accused of falsifying the Scriptures, the 
Christians of running counter to the doctrine 
of the unity of God by the assumption that Jesus 
was a son of God. The discourses themselves 
are of a rambling nature, and numerous social 
customs are touched upon. In this way the 
Koran beeom(38 a mirror m which Mohammed’s 
personality is reflected with a clearness which 
leaves little to be desired It properly was 
taken as the basis for the elaboration of a Mo- 
hammedan system of theology, for there is 
scarcely any topic connected with the law upon 
which it does not toucli, though never exhaust- 
ively. Its lack of system and its discursive- 
ness make the Koran hard reading, hut its in- 
terest and value to the student are all the 
greater because of the assurance these very 
defects give us that we have in the Koran a 
work that is in all essential particulars authentic. 

The general tendency and aim of the Koran is 
found clearly indicated in the beginning of the 
second chapter: “This is the book in which there 
IS no doubt, a guidance for the pious, who be- 
lieve in the mysteries of faith^ who perform their 
prayersy give alms from what we have bestowed 
upon them, who believe in the revelation which 
we made unto thee, which was sent down to the 
prophets before thee, and who believe in the 
future life,*’ etc To present that revelation 
which had come to him and which had also been 
sent down to the former prophets was Moham- 
med’s object; hence his attempts to find out 
what had been sought by the messengers of God 
who had been before him, and to distinguish be- 
tween their original message and later additions 
and corruptions, especially in Judaism and 
Christianity. As his knowledge of these faiths 


was extremely limited and his judgment whoUy 
subjective, the Koran reveals a very arbitrary 
and vacillating attitude towards these. No less 
are certain abrogations of special passages in 
the Koran, made by the Prophet himself, due to 
the \acillafing relation m which he at first stood 
to the different creeds. 

The language of the Koran has become the 
ideal of classical Arabic, and no human pen is 
supposed to be capable of producing anything 
similar — a circumstance adduced by Mohammed 
himself as a clear proof of his mission. The 
style varies considerably, in the earlier suras 
concise and bold, sublime and majestic, impas- 
sioned, fluent, and harmonious; in the later ones 
verbose, sententious, obscure, tame, and prosy. 
There are passages of great beauty and power 
siigge-fnig the Hebrew prophets. By means of 
the dilFeronce in style between the earlier and 
later auras modern investigators have endeavored 
to form a chronological arrangement. A gen- 
eral consensus has now been arrived at, though 
questions of detail must always remain in dis- 
pute, as many of the auras are composite in 
character A great deal depends also upon in- 
ternal evidence, which fortunately is found in 
considerable abundance. Mohammed, especially 
in the later 3 ’^ear 8 of Ins career, was in the habit 
■ ' allusions to events of the day, to 
• - with Jews and Christians, to his 
ambitions and aims, into his discourses, and 
since, in addition to the Koran, we have the 
copious collections known as Hadith, containing 
utterances, sayings and doings, and decisions of 
Mohammed at the various periods of his career, 
it 18 in many cases possible to attach utterances 
in the Koran to specific occasions and thus fix 
the age of the sura in which a certain expression 
or opinion occurs, though the recent searching 
criticism of the Hadith (q.v.), especially by 
Lammens, has tended to render more uncertain 
our dependence upon this source. The Koran 
is written in prose, yet the two or more links 
of which a sentence is generally composed some- 
times rhyme with eacli other, a peculiarity of 
speech (called sa/) used by the ancient sooth- 
sayers {kuhhan-Ic6h(n) of Arabia — only that 
Mohammed used his own discretion in remodel- 
ing its form and freeing it from conventional 
fetters, and thus the rhyme of the Koran became 
an entirely distinctive rhyme. Refrains are in- 
ti oduced 111 some suras, and plays upon words 
are not disdained. 

The outward reverence in which the Koran is 
held throughout Mohammedanism is exceedingly 
gieat. It is never held below the girdle, never 
touched without previous purification; and an 
injunction to that effect is generally found on 
the cover which overlaps the boards, according 
to Eastern binding. It is consulted on weighty 
matters; sentences from it are inscribed on ban- 
ners, doors, etc. Great lavishness is also dis- 
played upon the material and the* binding of the 
sacied volume. The copies for the wealthy are 
sometimes written in gold, and the covers bla74e 
with gold and precious stones. 

The Koran has been commented upon so often 
that the names of the commentators alone would 
fill pages. The most renowned are those of 
Zamakhshayi (died 539 .A.H.), Beidhawi (died 
()85 AH. or 716), Mahalli (died 870 A.H.), and 
Suyuti (died 911 a.h.). The f)rincipal editions 
are those of Hinkelmann (Hamburg, 1694), 
Maracci ^Padiui, 1698), Fliigel (Wpzig, 1883), 
and Fracusisi (Milan, 1914), besides many edi- 
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tiona (of small critical value) printed in 8t. 
Petersburg, Kazan, Teheran, Calcutta, Cawnpore, 
and Serampore, and by the many newly erected 
Indian presses. There is a chrestomathy with 
notes and vocabulary by Nallino (Leipzig, 1893). 
The first, but very imperfect, Latin version of 
the Koran was made by Robertus Retensis, an 
Englishman, in 1148 (ed., Basel, 1543). The 
principal translations are those of Maracci into 
Latin (1698); Sale (1st ed., 1734, one of the 
best translations in any lanL'iiugi* ed. by Wherry 
with additional matter, Rodwell <2d 

ed., 1876; 3d ed., New York, 1909), Palmer 
(1880), and Mohammed Abdu’l Hakim Khan 
(London, 1905) into English; Savary (1783), 
Garcin de Tassy (1829), Kazimirski (1840) 
into French; Megerlin (1772), Wahl (1828), 
Ullmann (1840), Origull (1901), and Henning, 
in the Reelani Umversal-BihJiothek, into Ger- 
man ; Reckendorf into Hebrew ( 1857 ) ; Tollens 
into Dutch (1869) ; Aquilio Fracassi into Italian 
(Milan, 1914) ; besides a great number of Per- 
sian, Turkish, Malay, Hindustani, and other 
translations made for the benefit of the various 
Eastern Mohammedans. The attempt to repro- 
duce the style and rhvme of the original was 
first made by J. von ifammer (1811) ; this was 
improved upon by A, Sprenger (1861-65), Fr. 
RUckert (1888), and M. Klamroth (1890). All 
of these are in German. The Speeches and 
Table-Talk of the Prophet Mohammed, chosen 
and translated by Stanley Lane-Poole (liondon, 
1882), 18 a selection from the best that is in 
the Koran. Similar works are Murdock, Selec- 
ttons from the Qorun unth Introductions and 
Explanatory Notes (London, 1902), and Wollas- 
ton, The Pehgton of the Koran, Selections icith 
an Introduction (ib., 1904). Of concordances 
to the Koran may be mentioned that of Fltlgel 
(Leipzig, 1842) and the Nojon-al Forkan (Cal- 
cutta, 1811); La Beaume, Le Koran analyst 
(Pans, 1878), is a topical index to the French 
translations of Kazimirski and others. There 
are Koran lexicons by Penrice (London, 1873) 
and Dieterici (2d ed., Berlin, 1894). The intro- 
duction and notes to Sale’s translation contain 
material that is still of value, though in large 
measure superseded now by NOldeke, Qeschichte 
des Korans (Gbttingen, 1860; 2d ed. by F. 
Schwally, Erster Toil tleher den Ursprung des 
Qorans,^ Leipzig, 1909) ; Weil, Historisch-kri- 
tische Einleittmg m den Koran (Bielefeld, 1844) , 
Grimme, Mohammed, Zweiter Teil: Einleitung 
in den Koian; System der koranischen Theologie 
(1895); Hirchfeld, Beitrage zur Erklarung des 
Korans (Leipzig, 1886) ; id., New Researches 
into the Composition and Exegesis of the Koran 
(Eng. trans , London, 1902); Tisdale, Sources 
of the Qur’an (London, 1905). Consult also the 
lives of Mohammed and other works mentioned 
in the articles Mohammed and Mohammedanism. 

KOEAT, kO-rJlt'. A town of Siam, the capi- 
tal and army headquarters of the Province of 
Nakawn Racha Sema, situated 165 miles north- 
east of Bangkok (Map; Siam, D 4). It is sur- 
rounded by a strong stone wall and m its vicin- 
ity are several copper mines and sumr planta- 
tions. It has a government sericulture office 
for the iin[)ro^emont of silk. Pop., about 7000, 
consisting of Burin<‘-*c and natives of Laos and 
China. 

KOBBOFAE’, k0rM5-ffin^ A province of the 
Aiiglo-Egyptian Sudan (q.v.), situated between 
the White Nile and the A’ovince of Darfur and 
extending from long. 28® 30' to 33® E. and from 


about lat. 12® to 16® N. (Map: Egypt, C 5). 
Area, about 130,000 square miles. The surface 
is flat, with a few isolated lulls. During the 
dry season it is mostly barren, but with the ad- 
vent of the rainy season, which usually lasts 
from June to October, it is covered with a rich 
vegetation. There are no rivers, but wells are 
abundant and . generally serve both as centres 
for permanent settlements and as temporary 
camps for the nomadic tribes The principal 
products are sesame, groundnuts, cotton, to- 
bacco, gum, and a kind of millet. The chief 
products of commerce are ostrich feathers and 
gum. Pop., est., about 500,000, chiefly Arabs 
and Nubas There are also several pagan 
negro tribes in the southern part. About one- 
half of the population is nomadic. Capital, El- 
Obeid (q.v.). 

KOREA, k6.r6'&, CHOSEN (Korean Kori, 
Korye, or KoryH, the local pronunciation of 
Kao-h, the Chinese name of that one of the 
three kingdoms of the peninsula which became 
paramount towards the end of the tenth cen- 
tury). A possession of Japan, mostly m penin- 
sular form, lying south and southeast of Man- 
churia and dividing the Sea of Japan from the 
Yellow Sea It is bounded on the south by tlie 
Strait of Chosen, on the north by the Oryoku 
(Yalu), which rises in the Shanalin Mountains 
of Manchuria and flows southwest into the Yel- 
low Sea, and by the Toman (Tumen), which 
rises near the same place and flows northeast 
and east into the Sea of Japan. It lies between 
the parallels 34® 17' and 43® N., and between the 
meridians 124® 38' and 130® 33' E. Chosen is 
about 600 miles in length, 135 miles in breadth, 
and has an area estimated at 84,420 square 
miles. 

From about 960 a.d the name of the country 
was Kori, or Koryti In 1392, when the last 
dynasty was founded by one Li-tan, a still older 
name, Cho-sen, or Choson (Chin Chao-sicn, 
morning freshness or morning calm), vas re- 
vived. In 1897 it was designated aw Dai Han 
by the Koreans, and continued so until the an- 
nexation with Japan in 1910, from which date 
the official name has been Chosen 

Topography. The northern half of the coun- 
try is very mountainous and well wooded, with 
peaks from 4000 to more than 8000 feet in height 
The mam axis of elevation, which forms the 
great backbone of the peninsula, lies along the 
whole eastern seaboard. The southern half is 
somewhat monotonous, the ridges and spurs 
thrown out by the main axis dwindling in height 
as they approacli the west and south coasts 
Near lat 37® a long chain runs southwest, end- 
ing in Hanra-san, an extinct volcano (6700 
feet) on the island of Quelpaert From the main 
axis the surface falls off abruptly to the east. 
Towards the west the hills are almost destitute 
of trees and are scarred with gullies which open 
out into wide, monotonous, but fertile plains. 

Owing to the narrowness of the country, there 
are no great rivers. The most important are 
(1) the Amnok (or Apnok), better known as 
the Yalu, but renamed Oryoku bjr the Japanese, 
which rises in the Pei-shan (Paik-tu-san, white 
head mountain), an extinct volcano, 8900 feet 
in height, in lat. 41® 59' N., and flows southwest 
into the Yellow Sea, forming in its course the 
northwest boundary of the country. It is navi- 
gable by seagoing junks for 30 miles from its 
mouth and by boats as far as Wi-wfln, 145 miles 
more. (2) The Daido (Korean Tai-dong) in 
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Heian Province, which is navigable by boats for 
75 miles, as far as the important city of Heijo 
(Ping-yang) (173,273 inhabitants). (3) The 
Kan (Han), on which the capital is situated, 
which rises at a point only 30 miles from the 
Sea of Japan and flows westward to the Yellow 
Sea. A fleet of small steamers plies on it be- 
tween Jinsen (Chemulpo), at its mouth, and 
the capital (55 or 60 miles), and boats ascend 
some 80 or 90 miles farther. (4) The Rakuto 
(Nak-dong), which flows from north to south 
through the provinces of KeishO, and empties 
into the Korean Strait near Fusan (q.v. ) It is 
navigable for 140 miles by vessels drawing not 
more than 4^/^ feet. (6) The Mok-po (now 
Eisen), a small river which flows through the 
fertile Province of Zenla, and enters the sea at 
the open port of the same name in lat. 34° 47' 

N. and long. 126° 15' E The only Korean river 
which flows into the Sea of Japan is the Toman 
(Tumeii). The coast line measures 1740 miles 
On the east the shores are steep and almost un- 
broken by estuaries or harbors Censan and 
Port Lazareff are the best, not only on this coast, 
but in Chosen. There are few islands on the 
east coast, but on the west and south the coasts 
are fringed with innumerable clusters, the larg- 
est of which are Quelpaert (Saishiito), off the 
south coast, and Kang-hwa, famous in Korean 
history, in the mouth of the Kan (Han) River 
The best harbor on the south coast is that of 
Fusan (or in Korean Pusan). On the east 
coast the tides seldom rise more than a few feet, 
but on the west and south they are strong and 
dangerous, rising frequently to 35 feet, and re- 
ceding with great rapidity, leaving great mud 
banks on which vessels are sometimes left high 
and dry 

Climate. On the whole the climate of Chosen 
is salubrious. It greatly resembles that of the 
opposite coast of China. This is especially true 
of the central and northern parts, where the 
winters are severe and the rivers freeze over. 
Snow covers the country from the middle of 
December until the end of February. In the 
south the skies are generally bright, and the 
early winter is as delightful as in Japan. The 
middle and late summer is rainy and hot The 
temperature ranges from 5° F in winter to 90° 

F. in July, with a summer average of about 75° 

F. The average annual rainfall is 30 inches; 
the average of the rainy season (June to Sep- 
tember ) 22 inches 

Flora. The flora is not extensive, nor is it 
brilliant in color. Azaleas, rhododendrons, clem- 
atis, and Ampelop8%8 vcitohw aie found every- 
where Much timber is grown in the northern 
mountains, and there is a large lumbering indus- 
try. There aie several species of pine, fir, oak, 
and maple. The lime ash, birch, mountain ash, 
dryandra (or wood-oil tree), willow, hornbeam, 
and bamboo are common to Chosen, Manchuria, 
and north China, and the BroussonetUa papyri- 
fera, or paper mulberry, is much cultivated The 
fruits include the plum, peach, apple, pear, etc., 
of the Chinese varieties. Ginseng (Araha qum- 
quefoha) is a government monopoly, and large 
fields of ,it are grown. 

Fauna. The animals include the tiger, 
leopard, bear, antelope, and several species of 
deer, fox, badger, tiger cat, squirrel, beaver, otter, 
marten, and sable; a variety of the Manchurian 
wolf is found in the north. Among birds are 
the black eagle, peregrine, hawk, kite, egret, 
crane, kestrel, the white and the pin ibis, heron, 


crow, magpie, kingfisher, wood lark, oriole, 
thrush, and cuckoo, pheasant, goose, teal, mal- 
lard, mandarin duck, and turkey buzzard. The 
native horse is no bigger than a Shetland pony, 
while the ox is of immense size. 

Geology and Mineral Besources. Little is 
known of the geology of the country. In general 
it may be stated that overlying the fundamental 
rocks — ^gneiss, crystalline and other schists, crys- 
talline limestone, quartzite, etc — are found 
strata of Cambrian and Carboniferous age, the 
repositories of the metallic ores of the country. 
The prevailing rocks are sandstone, slate, lime- 
stone, hornstone, and conglomerates, and among 
the intrusive eruptive rocks, granite, porphyries, 
gabbro, diorite, diabase, etc., best exemplified in 
the Heian provinces. Mesozoic rocks are found 
in the Province of Kokai, and the Tertiary 
formations, which are of little extent, but which 
contain considerable lignitic coal, in the hill 
country around Wei]o (Ping-yang) and in the 
Kankyo provinces. Basaltic lavas forming table- 
lands occur m several places, but the best ex- 
ample is in the Province of K6gen. 

Gold has long been obtained from the sands of 
the northern rivers, but it is only in recent years 
that the exploitation of the auriferous rocks has 
begun The Japanese are making great efforts 
to develop the mines of the peninsula. After the 
annexation an official investigation was begun 
(April, 1911), which will eventually cover the 
entire country. Special inducements are offered 
to engage in the industry Uniform mining laws 
and regulations were introduced in September, 
1906, mining machinery was exempted fioin 
import duty, and in 1908 tlie export duties were 
removed from mining products In 1912 the 
value of gold mined was $4,689,285, silver $16,- 
000, copper $1531, iron $155,221, graphite $82,- 
309, and coal $166,522 On Jan. 1, 1912, 801 
!• *1 ' ?88ion8 had been granted to different 

I'll - in mining proper and placer min- 

ing, of wliich there were 383 Japanese con- 
cessions and 324 Korean. The property of the 
United States concessionaires at Uhnsaii (Won- 
san) covers over 800 square miles. Good anthra- 
cite coal has been found, and coal is mined near 
Heiio (Ping-yang). Foreign concessions are 
located mainly in the provinces of KOgen, Heian, 
and Kankyd. 

Fisheries. The seas surrounding the penin- 
sula teem with fish, and fishing is an important 
industry Salmon, cod, the delicate much- 
esteemed tai, haddock, halibut, whiting, ribbon 
fish, herrings, sardines, are among the varieties 
most frequently found. Sharks abound on the 
coast, and in "the Sea of Japan blackfish and 
whales are plentiful. Whale fishing is carried 
on by Japanese; before the Russo-Japanese War 
Russians also took part in this industry, but 
their whaling fleet was seized by the Japanese 
and the concession was granted to a Japanese 
company. Whale meat is an article of food and 
is exposed in the markets for sale. In 1911 the 
Japanese introduced new fishery laws and regu- 
lations, by which the pursuit of fishing was 
guaranteed to the natives, Japanese fishermen 
were encouraged to emigrate, fish were protected, 
and the industry in general was put on a firm 
basis. Indiscriminate catching was forbidden, 
also poaching and the use of trawlers. Financial 
aid is given by the central and provincial gov- 
ernments and the Imperial donation funds. 
Japanese and Koreans are put on an equality in 
rights. In 1911 there were 11,111 applications 
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lor fisiiing permits reoelTed, and 8240 were , 
granted. A t^al of 67,784 yen was appropriated 
by the government. The toitai number of Japa- 
nese boats, Jan. 1, 1912, was 5029, with 20,728 
fishermen and a value of catch of 4,714,562 yen. 
Of Korean boats there were 10,833, with 118,920 
fishermen and a value of catch of 4,320,883 yen, 
making a total value of marine products (in- 
cluding the Japanese whaling industry, 418,300 
yen) of 9,450,000 yen. During 1911 a popula- 
tion of 9236 Japanese fishermen, in 62 villages, 
were encouraged to come to Chosen. The Chosen 
Marine Products Association, with its govern- 
ment subsidy ( 40,000 yen annually ) , rights, and 
regulations, is open to both races. 

Agriculture. The soil of Chosen is very fer- 
tile, especially in the southern and southwestern 
provinces. Kice is the most valuable crop. The 
yield is usually large. Periods of drought, how- 
ever, ar(‘ frequent, and scant rainfall brings 
famine The other agricultural products are 
barley, millet, and oats in the north, and in the 
south wheat, maize, beans, tobacco, cotton, hemp, 
and sesame Sweet potatoes, the taro, cabbages, 
turnips, and other vegetables are also grown 
extensively, and form, with rice and the hardier 
grains, the chief articles of diet. Milk, butter, 
and cheese are practically unknown to the na- 
tives, and until recent years no attention was 
given to cattle raising. In 1912 the rice crop 
was 44,348,100 bushels, a decrease of 4,136,000 
bushels from 1911 because of severe floods. A 
superior Japanese rice has been introduced with 
success. It IS estimated that there are 1,280,000 
acres available for cotton culture. There is a 
revival in the cultivation of ginseng, which is 
highly prized by the Koreans for its supposed 
medicinal qualities. In 1913 the crop was 352,- 
016 pounds, valued at $40 86 a pound for the 
best quality. In 1912, 150,000 bushels of silk 
were produced. Other crops in 1912 were* beans, 
16,727,300 bushels; millet, 22,329,000 bushels; 
barley, 20,075,800 bushels; wheat, 4,851,800 
bushels; turnips, 1,078,254,000 pounds; pota- 
toes, 255,001,200 pounds; cabbages, 616,504,000 
pounds, cucumbers, 116,534,200 pounds. Since 
the protectorate the Japanese have instructed 
and encouraged the Koreans and iniinigraTits in 
the use of improved methods of agriculture by es- 
tablishing model farms, cotton -planting stations, 
a horticultural garden, seedling stations, and 
116 sericulture training stations. Modern ma- 
chinery is introduced and explained by trained 
lecturers. Irrigation is receiving much attention. 
In 1911, 12 4 per cent of the entire peninsula 
was cultivated land. Nearly 60 per cent of the 
total arable area was still waste land. By the 
Law of 1907 these unused lands will be rented 
or given to any Japanese, Korean, or foreigner 
who will utilize them. Live stock has been im- 
proved with choice breeds imported from Japan. 
Cattle raising is becoming an important indus- 
try. Government help is offered in all the agri- 
cultural pursuits, with favorable inducements to 
natives and imnnirrants. Afforestation is al- 
ready bringing results. April 3 is celebrated 
every year as arbor day. 

M^uufaetures. Since the Japanese occupa- 
tion the manufactures of Chosen are being grad- 
ually developed. Paper making is the chief in* 
dustiy of the native Korean Then come mat 
weaving, woodwork, bamboo screens, and hats. 
The Law of January, 1911, demands official per- 
mission to engage in industry. Since the law 
has been in force, up to March, 1912, there was 


a total ri^gistration of 47 new corporations with 
19 branch offices and a combined capital of 
24,978,600 yen. These include 2 agricultural, 17 
commerce, 11 industrial, 9 gas and electric, 6 
transportation, and 1 mining company. The 
government is encouraging various industries by 
pecuniary assistance and often gives the neces- 
sary machines and implements. Among those are 
weaving, dyeing, and bamboo work, rope, paper, 
and pottery manufacture, and spinning. An at- 
tempt IS being made to recover the hemp -tissue 
industry. Markets are very important in Ko- 
n‘an daily life, for there the natives buy almost 
all of their food, clothing, and cattle By Jan. 
1, 1912, there was a total of 1084 markets, 
handling agricultural, marine, and textile prod- 
ucts, live stock, and miscellaneous articles. 
Transactions amounted to 66,182,644 yen. Jap- 
anese weights and measure's are used. 

Communication. Before the annexation road 
making had received no attention m Chosen, and 
travelers were unanimous m denouncing the 
highways. Native Koreans traveled chiefly on 
horseback or in sedan chairs. Commodities were 
transported almost wholly by porters, pack 
horses, and oxen. Wheeled vehicles were prac- 
tically unknown except in the open ports. The 
rivers, however, were and still are much used. 
(Hee Topography.) The Japanese have appro- 
priated $4,980,000 to extend over five years, be- 
ginning with 1911, for the improvement of roads 
and highways. This includes the most important 
roads in Chosen. At the capital, KeijO (Seoul), 
paved and macadamized C oroiiL'hf.i’ » - are now 
being constructed, to replace tne lormer miser- 
able and unsanitary lanes The estimated cost 
is $6,474,000. The first railway in the country 
was from Jinsen (Chemulpo) to Kei]o (Seoul), 
a distance of 26 miles. It now forms a branch 
of the Fusan-KeijO line (287 miles), which was 
completed in 1905 and nationalized in 1906 The 
line from Keijo to Shm-gishu (Shin-wiju) , at 
the mouth of the Oryoku ( Y alu ) , 300 miles, was 
completed in April, 1905 Another line, 130 
miles long, runs from Keijo to Gensan (Won- 
san), the principal port on the east coast The 
total railway mileage in 1913 was 914 miles, 
with 4,399,022 pnh-engi'r-. carried Chosen rail- 
ways connect with I lie Kussian (Siberian) and 
Chinese lines Triweekly tram service was es- 
tablished (February, 1912) between Keijo and 
Changchun, Manchuria, a distance of 673 miles, 
and connecting at Changchun with the Trans- 
Siberian system. It is now possible to travel 
from Keijo to Moscow in 10 days, to Berlin in 
11^, and to Paris in 12^ days. This line car- 
ries modern trains and first class only From 
KeijO to Peking now takes only 2^ days Kei jo 
has a street railway, which runs in three direc- 
tions to a total of nine miles outside the capital. 
In 1913 there were 3785 miles of telegraph, 
which connect with the Japanese and Chinese 
systems. Telephone service is established in 
Keijo and Jinsen. Post offices in 1913 numbered 
486 There is efficient steamer and ferry con- 
nection between Chosen and Japan. 

Commerce* Until the opening of the treaty 
ports Korean trade was almost exclusively with 
China, and carried on chiefly at the Korean Gate 
in Manchuria, where the tribute-bearing mission 
to Peking passed through Fung-hwang Ch’ing. 
Seaports now open to trade are Chinampo, Che- 
mulpo, Fusan ( Pusan) , Gensan ( Wonsan ) , Joshin 
(Syong-jin), Kunsan, Mokpo, Seishin (Khyong- 
jin), and Taiko. Keij6 and Heijo (Ping-yang) 
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are also considered open. Masan (Masampo) 
was closed to commerce, Jan 1, 1911, except to 
ships that touch at Japan or Japanese posses- 
sions. Most important of the treaty ports are 
Fusan, which leads m exports, and J insen, lead- 
ing in imports, and situated on the west coast 
26 miles by rail from Keijd. In 1912 the trade 
of Chosen with the world was as follows: 



Imports from, 
1912 

Exports to, 
1912 

Belgium 

China 

Franco 

Germany 

Japan 

liuaBia m Asia 

United Kingdom 
tliiitod States 

All others 

$103,936 

3,501,806 

44,347 

792,695 

20,296,494 

36,443 

4,879,186 

3,217,094 

551,493 

$923 

2,020,966 

1,132 

2,782 

7,653,766 

620,224 

98,475 

47,485 

4,984 

Total 

833,423,493 

$10,450,837 


The total trade of Chosen in 1912 was $43,- 
874,330, as compaied with $11,613,334 in 1901 
In 1913 the imports weie $35,932,000 and the 
exports $15,288,000. Chief imports are cotton 
goods, iron ore and waies, liquors, machinery, 
fruit and nuts, kerosene, salt, sugar, matches, 
flour, paper, and tobacco ; chief exports, rice, 
beans, cotton, hides, marine products, live 
stock, gold, iron, ginseng, timber and planks. 
Trade with the United States consists mainly 
m flour, iron and steel goods, kerosene, ma- 
chinery, and meats Imports from the United 
Kingdom are mainly cotton goods and me- 
tallic articles; from Germany, aniline dyes, ma- 
chinery, and vehicles. Korean cattle and rice 
are shipped to Vladivostok. In 1912 the move- 
ments of specie and bullion wore; exports, 
$5,041,867 ; imports, $733,760. Customs re- 
ceipts for 1912 amounted to $2,523,433, of 
which the export duties furnished $210,772, 
import duties $2,218,818, tonnage dues $46,692, 
other sources $47,151. In the same year 6052 
ships entered the open ports, with 3,798 950 net 
tonnage. Japanese ships numbered 6001 of 
3,688,841 tons, British 22 of 68,337, and German 
11 ships of 38,252 tons A consul i .,] 

maintained at Kcijo by Belgium, ( ' , ! -.i , 

Germany, Great Britain, Russia, and the United 
States. In addition the British have a consulate 
at Jinsen; the Chinese, at Jinsen, Fusan, Chi- 
nampo, Gensan, and Shin-gishu; and the Rus- 
sians, at Jinsen, Masan, and a consulate agency 
at Gensan. 

Banks. Tlie Bank of Chosen was established 
in 1909. It operates as a central bank and a 

li ' institution and has an authorized 

! 0,000,000 yen ($4,980,000). The head 
oflice IS in Keijo, with 14 branch offices else- 
where, including one in Osaka, Japan, and 
another in Antung, China. There are also many 
agi'icultural and industrial banks, mainly to 
furnish loans. In 1911 there were 5 Japanese 
banks, with 16 branch offices and a paid-up 
capital of 16,300,000 yen; 3 Korean banks, with 
7 branch offices and a paid-up capital of 1,122,- 
818 yen. The IIojiL'konu -I’ld !!r!<'hai Banking 
Corporation and il* K-'n'in Bank are 

represented at Kei)o The growth in postal 
savings has been very rapid; in 1912 thete were 
338,176 depositors and deposits of $2,406,924. 
An interesting institution is the Orient Develop- 
ment Company, which received a loan from Paris 
in 1912 of 20,000,000 yen. This corporation was 


established to further industries in Chosen and 
encourage immigration from Japan. It was 
founded in 1908, with an authorized capital of 
30,000,000 yen. 

Government. Chosen is a possession of Japan. 
Until Jan. 7, 1895, it paid tribute, at least in 
theory, to China, and its kings always received 
investiture from the Chinese emperors The 
government was based on that of China and 
consisted of a Grand Council of 3 ministers, and 
6 boards, each with its own president and staff 
of officials, all appointed after examination In 
1895 the government was remodeled, the 6 
boards, the examinations, and the privileges of 
the aristocracy were abolished, and a Grand 
Council of State was instituted, consisting of 
the 10 members of the cabinet and 5 councilors 
to discuss resolutions for the King to sign. 

Since the annexation in 1910 Chosen has been 
administered through the Government-General 
and^ its affiliated offices Tlie staff of the Govern- 
ment-General consists of the Secretariat and the 
departments of General Affairs, Home Affairs, 
Finance, Agticiiltnie Commerce, and Industry, 
and Judicial. Affiliated to the Government- 
General are offices such as the Central Council, 
Old Usage Investigation Bureau, local govern- 
ments, the law and police courts, prisons, rail- 
way, land investigation, customs, etc. The 
Central Council is chosen mainly from Koreans 
of ability and reputation, as a sort of consulting 
body to the Government-General. 

As regards local government, in 1911 there 
were 12 prefectures in the 13 provinces, divided 
into 317 districts and 4351 villages. The lowest 
administrative division, as with China, is the 
village headman; then come the district and 
prcfectuial maLri^trat(s Japanese clerks {Han- 
nin rank) of ability and experience are attached 
to the district magistrates as advisers and to 
train and ^ide the native clerks. The local 
administrations are being encouraged to manage 
tliemselves as much as possible, but financial help 
and advice are still furnished by the Govern- 
ment-General, as many of the localities are not 
self-supporting as yet. 

The estimated revenue of Chosen for the fiscal 
year 1913 was placed at $26,116,220 Of this 
amount, $13,312,701 was derived from the or- 
dinary revenue sources, $380,142, the balance 
from the previous year; loans, $6,273,077, and 
$6,150,300 transferred to Chosen from the Im- 
perial Japanese government. The increase in 
revenue over 1912 was $1,967,446. A total of 
$12,433,377 was necessary in assistance, as 
Cliosen 18 not yet self-supporting because of the 
heavy outlay at present for the army garrison, 
the civil police and judicial departments, the 
railways, posts, harbors, roads, education, etc. 
Total expenditure for 1913 amounted to 
$26,116,220. Out of this sum $165,120 was 
estimated for communications, $716,857 for 
railways, $76,530 for the encouragement of in- 
dustry, $310,290 for land investigation, and 
$88,663 for the Keij5 water works. The present 
Korean coinage is divided into 5-sen nickel 
pieces and 20-sen and 60-sen silver pieces, similar 
in appearance to the Japanese coins of the same 
value, but with Korean emblems. The pai>er 
money in circulation is furnished by the Japa- 
nese Bank of Chosen. Over 40 per cent of the 
bank notes, Jan. 1, 1912, were of 1-yen denomina- 
tion, in number 10,601,700. A Wnk note of 
small amount best fits the needs of the average 
Korean. At the end of 1912 the rate of interest 
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for ‘bank deposits was raised from 4.2 to 5.4 per 
cent, in order to encourage the Koreans to save. 

I^aw. On March 18, 1912, the Japanese civil 
code, commercial code, code of civil procedure, 
bankruptcy, and other laws were applied in their 
entirety to Chosen. A complete reorganization 
of the courts was likewise effected. For the 
time being, the ancient customary or common 
law remained where both parties were Koreans, 
but on April 1, 1912, the criminal code of Japan, 
the code of criminal procedure, and all kindred 
laws were extended over Chosen, and the ancient 
Korean criminal laws lepealed. On Jan 1, 1912, 
there were 1 supreme court, 3 appeal courts, 8 
local courts with 12 branch couits, and 68 dis- 
trict courts in Chosen 

Population. The official estimate of the popu- 
lation, January, 1913, was given as 14,827,101. 
Of this number, 14,566,783 were Koreans, 
243,729 Japanese, 12,107 Chinese, and 989 of 
other nationalities, including 573 Americans, 
189 British, 100 French, 49 Germans, and 26 
Russians The Japanese are emigrating rapidly 
to Chosen, but correspondingly a large number 
of Koreans are leaving the peninsula and set- 
tling in the neighboring Russian and Chinese 
territories. The distribution of the population 
by provinces is given below, together uith the 
present official Japanese titles of the provinces 
and the corresponding Korean terms, of which 
there are many versions. 


in 1775, through books sent by the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries at Peking. In 1836 French missionaries 
made several thousand converts, but a persecu- 
tion broke out, and in 1866 nine priests were ex- 
ecuted at the capital. Chosen’s efforts in the 
middle nineteenth century to remain the Hermit 
Kingdom were seconded by the interdiction of 
Christianity. Freedom of religion was finally 
guaranteed by treaties with foreign powers. 

The present government allows complete reli- 
gious liberty and does not interfere except with 
sects not purely religious. There are to-day 
some 13 denominations of Christianity, including 
the French Roman Catholic, the Russian Ortho- 
dox, and various Protestant denominations The 
Y. M. C. A. at Keijo, established 1907, receives 
an annuity of 10,000 yen from the government. 
On Jan. 1, 1912, there were 2102 Christian 
churches and halls, with 207 foreign mission- 
aries, 2311 native assistants, and 281,946 Chris- 
tian converts In no other Asiatic country has 
there been so general an acceptance of Chris- 
tianity, a growth so rapid, or an influence so 
powerful on the national life. The Japanese are 
interested mainly in the revival of Buddhism and 
the introduction of Shintoism Temples and 
shrines, Jan. 1, 1912, numbered 215, with 208 
preachers and 90,370 converts, of whom 46,707 
were Japanese and the rest Koreans The total 
adherents of Buddhism and Confucianism can- 
not be given with accuracy Religious disputes 


THE THIRTEEN PROVINCES 

POPULATION — 1912 

Japanese 

Korean 

Korean 

Japanese 

Chinese 

Others 

Total 

1 Keiki 

Kyeng-keni 

1,449.344 

64,623 

4,011 

374 

1,618,352 

2 North Chusei 

North Chung-cheng 

692,653 

3,578 

148 

17 

596,396 

3 South Chusei 

South Chung-cheng 

912,893 

10,185 

842 

42 

923,962 

4 North Zenla 

North Chyen-la 

968,920 

10,375 

414 

37 

979,755 

5 South Zenla 

South Chyon-Ia 

1 ,640,815 

12,630 

226 

44 

1,663,715 

6 North Keisho 

North Kyeng-syeng 

1,657,448 

12,100 

178 

39 

1,669,776 

7 South Keiaho 

South Kyeng-syeng 

1,4, 54,870 

50,562 

316 

51 

1,506,799 

8 Kdkai 

If . . 

1,010,782 

5,1.39 

431 

59 

1,016,411 

9 South Heian 

- ' . , 

914,469 

14,098 

1,116 

89 

929,772 

10 North Heian 

N 

999,022 

6,861 

3,183 

142 

1,009,198 

11 K6gen 

Kang-won 

850,110 

2,968 

45 

12 

853,135 

12 South Kankyo 

South Ham-kyeng 

945,046 

9,224 

571 

50 

954,891 

13 North Kankyo 

North Ham-kyeng 

435,995 

8,346 

356 

11 

444,708 


Total, 

13,832,376 

210,689 ' 

11,8.37 ! 

967 

14,065,869 


Some of the most important towns, with their 
populations as estimated for 1911, au* Seoul, 
223,381, Fusan, 72,947, Kwangju, 42,910, Ping- 
yang, 39,769; Haisyong, 38,025; laiden, 32,822, 
Taiku, 31,140, Chemulpo, 26,187, Wonsan, 20,- 
093, Chingnampo, 17,546, Luju, 17,391. 

Religion. Buddhism entered the country at 
an eaily period, and Confucianism soon followed. 
From Chosen Buddhism spread to Japan, where 
it took firm loot. It was a great power in 
Chosen foi ovei 1000 years At present the 
native Buddhism is ancestor worship, mixed up 
with astrology and with the worship of goblins 
and spirits. Its present influence over the people 
is small, and it is favoied mainly by the women. 
The average Korean believes more in supersti- 
tion than religion, while the higher classes favor 
ancestor worship and Confucianism. In the past 
religion in Chosen almost invariably has been 
used as a cloak for political purposes, not ex- 
cluding Christianity. There are many different 
forms of beliefs, including Shamanism, animism, 
fetishism, and nature worship. One form of 
religion worships Tan-gun, the first Korean 
King of legendary history. Christianity came 


are being amicably settled. The authorities are 
endeavoring to save the old temples and shrines 
fiom ruin. (Jhuicli property as such is not sub- 
ject to taxation. 

Education. Under the old regime education 
was universally neglected, and not until 1894-^95 
was a concerted effort made to establish a 
r(‘spon Bible school system. The present Govern- 
ment-General has made a painstaking study of 
Chosen’s needs in education As a result, the 
school system to-day is divided into three 
classes — common, industrial, and special The 
common school aims at knowledge necessary for 
daily, life and for the awakening of national 
patriotism In this branch the basis for the 
Koreans still is the Chinese classics, with as 
much knowledge as is possible of Japan and 
Japanese. Industrial education aims at the 
mastery of some technical trade or handicraft 
The special class of schools includes the higher 
arts and sciences, together with law, medicine, 
agriculture, etc., and training in the special 
needs of Chosen. Girls are educated on an en- 
tire equality with boys. Statistics, up to March 
31, 1912, are as follows: 
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Schools maintained solely for Japanese stu- 
dents numbered (March, 1912) 195, with 732 
instructors and 21,287 students. The Koreans 
are very fond of private schools; these num- 
bered 1721. There are 677 religious schools, 
conducted wholly or in part by foreign mission- 
aries. Old-fashioned schools, such as give in- 
struction to boys only, and solely in classics and 
ethics, are still numerous The authorities are 
dealing as sympathetically as possible with 
these, so as not to offend the people, and worthy 
literati of the old type are frequently engaged 
as instructors The scheme of education ad- 
vocated by the Government-Geneial retains 
much of Korean systems, such as the study of 


folklore and mythology may be seen from Gale’s 
article on “Korean Beliefs,’^ in Folk-Lore (Lon- 
don, 1900), Allen, Korean TaleSt a^d Arnous, 
Koreas: Marchen utid Legenden (Leipzig, 1893) 
The extensive ethnological collections from 
Chosen in the United States National Museum 
at Washington have been described by Dr. 
Hough in the Report for 1891, while the Ameri- 
can Anthropologist (Washington) for the same 
year contains an article by Rockhill, “Notes on 
Some of the Laws, Customs, and Superstitions 
of Korea.*’ The very interesting games of the 
country have been made the subject of a valuable 
special monograph by Stewart Culm, Korean 
Games, unth Notes on the Corresponding Games 


BCMOOL8 

No of 
schools 

No of 
classes 

INSTBUCTORS 

Students 

Graduates 

Japanese 

Koreans 

Total 

Common 

306 

916 

370 

888 

1,258 

32.385 

3,150 

Industrial 

19 

37 

82 

32 

114 

1,095 

374 

Special 


5 

50 

19 

69 

1,000 
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Chinese classics, writing, and the Confucian 
ethics; these, however, are supplemented and 
strengthened by a knowledge of history, lan- 
guages, other literatures, especially Japanese, 
and industrial and scientinc training The 
educational system of Chosen is being western- 
ized as much as possible The Imperial Rescript 
of Jan. 6, 1912, given to the schools of Japan, 
has been extended to Chosen and is read on 
certain days. In this document the Emperor 
exhorts the students towards filial pietv, affec- 
tion between brothers and sisters, husbands and 
wives, fidelity to friends, modesty of demeanor, 
pursuit of learning, (mltivation of the arts, 
loyalty to the Empire, and respect for the laws 
Army. See under Japan 
Ethnology. The position of Chosen between 
China and Japan makes its population of special 
interest to the ethnologist and accounts in part 
for their mixed racial character. Native tra- 
ditions speak of two primitive races, the Sienpi 
and the Sanhaii — one ’ ' the other per- 
haps more Aino-like — ^ dawn of the 

Christian era had been subjected by and had 
merged with the so-called Kaon, or Kaoli, the 
ruling people, from whom the country has been 
named Some anthropologists hold that the 
Koreans were of more positive Asiatic type than 
the Japanese, but had sprung from the same 
stock as the ancestors of the latter. Others 
group Japanese and Koreans together, believing 
that the Koreans are intermediate between the 
continental and insular Mongoloid peoples. Still 
others regard them as a mixed race from Tungus, 
Indonesian, and Japanese elements. They are 
somewhat taller and more robust, with much 
lighter complexion and far more regular features 
than the average Mongol In Chosen three 
marked types may be recognized • Korean- 
Manchu (nearer the European than is the real 
Mongolic ) in the north and centre, Malayo- 
Mongolic in the south, and Aino (traces more 
or less) in the east towards Japan. Some have 
sought a Caucasian (white) element in the 
Koreans, but, unless the Aino represent a sort 
of proto-Caucasian* stock of great antiquity in 
east Asia, this theory is very weak in evidence. 
Physically and otherwise the Koreans seem 
closely related to the people of the Loochoo 
Islands. The extent and charactci of Korean 


of China and Japan (Philadelphia, 1895) Ko- 
rean civilization undoubtedly owes much to 
China Chosen, besides possessing indigenous 
culture elements, perceptible in mythology, so- 
cial phenomena, medicine, folk literature, art, 
etc , has preserved a number of proto-Sinitic 
characters in an older form than is discoverable 
in either China or Japan The Chinese elements 
in Korean life, also, are more Chinese than in 
China. Both upon China and Japan, in the 
matter of pottery especially. Chosen has exer- 
cised considerable influence, and Chinese recog- 
nition of the ceramic art of the Koreans finds 
expression in poetry of the Ming dynasty. 

History. The Ixgminng- of Korean history 
are associated with Ki-tse (qv. ), who is said to 
have founded a nation here some time aftei 
1122 B.c In 108 BC the country was annexed 
to the Chinese Empire Soon after the Christian 
era, it was divided among three petty principali- 
ties called the San Han. About 960 one of 
them, called Kori or Koryti, became paramount 
and maintained its independence during a bril- 
liant period of progress. In 1392, however, a 
palace revolution took place, which resulted in 
the overthrow of Buddhism, the banishing of the 
priests, and the establishment of the recent and 
last dynasty In 1592 Hideyoshi (q.v.), the 
Japanese Regent, sent a large invading army 
into Chosen as a first step to the conquest of 
China His armies overran the country as far 
north as lleijo (Ping-yang) and Gensan (Won- 
san), but on the arrival of Chinese assistance 
Hideyoshi’s troops were gradually driven south- 
ward, and in 1597 they were recalled. In 1627 
the Manchus appeared and placed the country 
under vassalage, and from that date until 189*4 
a ti ibute-lK‘uring mission annually visited Pe- 
king In 1864 the King died without having 
named a successor. Yi-Hyong, then a child of 
12, was chosen, and his father appointed Tai 
Wen Kun as Regent. For nine years he ruled 
with a rod of iron, persecuted the Christians 
(leading to a French expedition in 1866, which 
accomplished nothing), and rigorously enforced 
the policy of exclusiveness and the doctrine of 
“Korea for the Koreans.” In 1871 a United 
States expedition, sent to inquire into the fate 
of a shipwrecked crew, was equally fruitless. It 
fell to the lot of the Japanese to be the first to 
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ifttW t treaty of friendship and intercourse 
rith Chosen. In 1876 they formally recognized 
iiw . independence of Chosen, arid in retiirn the 
)ort of Fusan was opened to their trade, as 
vere Grensan in 1880 and Jinsen (Chemulpo) in 
1881. In 1882 Commodore Shufeldt secured a 
treaty of friendship between the United States 
ind Korea. This was followed in 1883 hy trea- 
des with Great Britain and Germany, in 1884 
vith Italy and Russia, in 1880 with France, in 
1892 With Austria, and in 1897 with China. 
Vieanwhile there was much conflict in Korea 
between the Conservatives and the Civilization 
party, but the latter triumphed. Independence 
ivas brought about by the Chino- Japanese War 
in 1894-96, the ostensible cause of which lay in 
Japan’s efforts to secure reforms in Chosen and 
thus eliminate hostile Chinese influence Both 
nations sent troops to help Chosen overcome the 
Tong-hak rebellion, and friction between the two 
powers was thus made inevitable. Active hostile 
operations w'ere at once begun by Japan in 
Chosen, though war was not declared until Aug. 
1, 1894 Following the decisive victory of 

Japan, the Korean King declared his independ- 
mce (Jan. 8, 1895), and the Treaty of Shimo- 
noseki confirmed this. There remained after 
the war a powerful party, headed by the Queen, 
inimical to Japanese influence. Xn October, 
1895, a popular tumult, engineered by ^ the 
Japanese authorities, broke out at Keijo 
(Seoul), and a mob invaded the palace and 
murdered the Queen. The King sought refuge 
in the Russian Embassy. For about two yeais 
the Russian influence was m the ascendancy, 
but in April, 1898, the contending powers en- 
tered into an agreement recognizing the in- 
dependence of Chosen and pledging themselves 
to abstain from interference with the internal 
affairs of the country. In 1897 the sovereign 
adopted the title of Emperor. In 1903 the 
Korean bank of the lower Oryoku (Yalu) be- 
came the scene of Russian activity, where a 
valuable timber concession had been seemed, 
which was regarded by Japan as an attempt to 
occupy Korean territory. (See Russo-Japanese 
Wab.) The first landing of the Japanese troops 
was begun at Jinsen ((Jhemulpo), Feb. 8, 1904, 
and on February 23 the Emperor subscribed to 
a treaty by which, in return for the guai antee by 
the Japanese of the integrity and in- 

dependence of tii(‘ Kinpire and the safety of the 
Imperial household, he bound himself to follow 
the advice of the Japanese government in the 
execution of political reforms and to enter into 
no treaty with a third power contravening the 
terms of the convention. Practically Korean in- 
dependence was at an end from this tune. On 
August 22 a second agreement provided for the 
appointment of Japanese financial and diplo- 
matic advisers. In the second article of the 
Treaty of Portsmouth (8ept. 5, 1905) Russia 
recognized the paramount position of Japan in 
Korea, and in November the Emperor consented 
to a treaty with tlapan providing for the ap- 
pointment of a Japanese Resident General at 
SOo^, who should have entire control of foreign 
affairs. In 1907 all administrative measures 
and official appointments were made subjet^t to 
the Japanese Resident General. Japanese sub- 
Xectft became eligible for official positions in 
€ho»en. In 1909 the administration of justice 
and prisons piwiwd to Japan, The murder in 
1909 of Prined lifo, the first Resident General, 
through an alleged Korean conspiracy, only 


Accelerated the absorption of the country into 
the Japanese Empire. On Aug. 23, 1910, came 
the end. Chosen was formally annexed, and the 
name Korea abolished. The Emperor was de- 
posed, shorn of all political power, and given the 
name of Prince Yi. Bee Japan. 
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Korea/’ in American Geographtoal Society Buh 
lettUf vol. xlvi (New York, 1914) ; T. P. Terry, 
Japanese Empire, Includmg Korea and Formosa 
(Boston, 1914). 

KOBE'AN LANGUAGE. Korean belon^?6 to 
the agglutinative class of languages and is inter- 
mediate between the Mongol-Tatar languages 
and the Japanese. It is entirely distinct^ in both 
genius and structure, from Chinese, which has 
for many centuries been the literary language of 
the country and that used for governmental 
documents, correspondence, etc. Chinese has 
never been a spoken language in Korea, but in- 
numerable words have been borrowed from it 
and incorporated into the native vocabulary 
The sounds, however, differ widely from the 
sounds of modern Chinese. In grammar Korean 
is almost identical with Japanese, which stamps 
them as sister languairt's In words, however, 
they are very dissimilar, barring those which 
both languages have taken from the Chinese. 

In the native Korean there is no piopei de- 
clension, case being indicated by ceitain sepa- 
rable particles (which taken by theniHelvoR have 
no meaning) affixed to the stem or root, the 
particles used for each particular case differing 
according as the last letter of the root is a con- 
sonant, a vowel, or the letter I, etc. The root 
itself 18 invariable. There is no proper plural, 
and genuine pronpuns are nearly unknown. 
There is no grammatical gender, and there is no 
piiimnnilicjil form by which living beings can 
be distinguished from things. The verb, how- 
ever, cannot be surpassed in the vaiiety and 
deftness of its expressive power. One-fifth of 
the words of the vocabulary are either verbs or 
words capable of taking a verbal form. There is 
no distinction between verb, adjective, and ad- 
verb, and even the preposition, which on syntac- 
tical grounds becomes a postposition, is a part 
of a verb. The grammatical variations aie very 
numerous and are said to average 300 Some 
forms perform the functions of punctuation, and 
some are used to express emphasis; some arc 
continuatives, expressing unfinished action 
There are participial, gerundive, and interroga- 
tive forms, and forms expressing condition, hy- 
pothesis, etc. The verb has no number, and for 
the three persons there are three forms of civil- 
ity (which ramify the verb in all its moods) 
— a common form used in speaking to inferiors, 
or of abstractions, or the like; a middle form 
used in speaking of or to equals; and a higher 
form used in addressing or in speaking of 
superiors. 

Syntax depends largely on position, as in the 
Chinese written language. The word which gov- 
erns is invariably placed after the word which 
is governed; the prepositions indicating case 
become postpositions; the adjective precedes the 
noun it qualifies, and the adverb precedes the ad- 
jective or verb; the dependent clause precedes 
the independent, and the noun precedes the veib 
which governs it. 

The Korean alphabet, known as Onraun (the 
vulgar characters), consists of 11 vowels and 
14 consonants. The letters are very simple and 
are made almost entirely of combinations of 
vertical and horizontal strokes. There is no 
letter /, p taking its place, and no v or w, which, 
however, are in the language and are otherwise 
provided for; 6 , d, j, z, and g are wanting, 
though discernible in speech in connection with 
certain euphonic changes, and there is onlyone 
lat^r for r and I, neither at which ean bf^in a 
Vol. XIII.— 23 


word, their place being taken by n, so that Chi- 
nese Xiang (ounce) becomes nyang. A word 
may end with either a consonant or a vowel, 
differing in this respect from Japanese, in which 
every syllable is open. These letters are grouped 
into syllables, arranged in columns, which are 
road from right to left, as in Chinese. There is 
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etc. There is a wide difference in the written 
and spoken Korean lunguages, due to Chinese 
influence. Eacli has peculiar grammatical forms, 
and it is impossible to write down a conversation 
verbatim. There are no dialects in Korean 
Each province, of course, has peculiarities in its 
speech, but, unlike China, a Korean can make 
hirasclt understood in any part of the peninsula 
The language is very musical, full of mimetic 
words, and the euphonic tendency is strongly 
marked. It lends itself readily to oratory, and 
the verb, usually coming last, allows of the 
pioper climax. 

Koican literature is mostly written in Chi- 
nese and consists of the Chinese classics and ' 
books relating to them, Chinese history and phi- 
losophy, works on government, ethics, and the 
like. Many of them are valuable and throw light 
on the interpretation of Chinese, as they are 
accompanied by the native syntactical apparatus 
and sometimes with translations in native Ko- 
rean The vernacular has long been despised by 
the learned as a vehicle of literary expression, 
and there is little of much value in Onmun. 
There is no drama , instead, the professional 
kicang-da, or story-teller, recites stories, some of 
winch last for two days. There are no ballads; 
tales are numerous, history, and stories from 
the Chinese, moral treatises, and translations 
from standard Chinese works practically exhaust 
the list. Korean fiction is not of a high stand- 
ard, hut is read extensively by all classes, es- 
pecially by the women. Korea has produced a 
few valuable works, chief among which is the 
Vi-go, an encyclopaedia in 112 volumes. Poetry 
is all lyric. There is no Korean epic. Poetry 
deals mainly with nature and homely, rather 
trivial subjects. The native language, however, 
has already emerged from its obscurity* The 
new political changes of 1897 were proclaimed 
in Onmun. 

Bibliography. Works on the subject are al- 
ready quite numerous, but their value to the 
general reader is minimized by the great diver- 
sity of translitfration syst^s enq^nyed. Hie 
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appendix to Griffis, Corea, the Hermit Nation 
(rtih ed., New York, 1911), gives much biblio- 
graphical information. The most useful works 
are: DtcUonnatre .Cor^en-franga^s, by the French 
missionaries (Yokohama, 1880), and Cram- 
maire Cor4ene (ib., 1881); Underwood, Intro- 
ductwn to the Korean Spoken Language, with a 
Korean-English vocabulary (ib., 1890) , Scott, 
Corean Manual (Seoul, 1893) , Gale, Korean- 
Englieh Dictionary (London, 1897), Han-Yong 
Cha Tybn: A Korean-English Dictionary (Yoko- 
hama, 1897) ; Allen, Korean Tales (New York, 
1889) ; a rich mine of information in the Kotean 
depository (5 vols., Seoul, 1893-98) and its 
successor, the Korean Review (ib., 1901 et 
seq.) , H. B, Hulbert, “The Korean T ■■ .'i.,! 
m Smithsonian Institution, Annual !«*';* .■ / “• ' 

(Washington, 1904) ; id., The Passing of Korea 
(New York, 1906) , A. H. Lay, “Study of Corean 
from the Point of View of a Student of the Jap- 
anese Language,” in Asiatic Society of Japan, 
Transactions, vol. xxxiv (Yokohama, 1906). 

KOREN, ko'rftn, John (1861- ). An 

American statistician, born at Decorah, Iowa. 
He graduated from Luther College in his native 
town and from the Concordia Seminary at St. 
Louis and then studied abroad. After 1884 he 
lived in Boston For several years he was en- 
gaged in religious work; in 18^ he was special 
expert in Europe for the United States Buieau 
of Labor, and in 1893 he studuxi the Gothenburg 
system of controlling the liquor problem in 
Europe. He was employed by the Committee 
of Fifty to investigate the use of liquor in 1894- 
99 and lat(‘r was engaged as an expert special 
agent by the United States Census Bureau. In 
1913 he served as president of the American Sta- 
tistical Association. His publications include: 
Economic Aspect of the Liquor Problem (1899) , 
The Liquor Problem in its Legislative Aspects; 
and various olhcial bulletins. 

KO'RESHAN ECCLESIA, The, 01 Church 
Archtbicmphant. a coiiimunistic body, founded 
by Cyrus R. Teed (born in Utica, N Y., 1839, 
and a physician by profession). The terms 
Koreshan, Koreslianity, etc , are derived from 
Kdresh, the Hebrew form of Cyrus They have 
a community at Estero, Lee Co., Fla. They hold 
that the earth is a hollow sphere, upon the inner 
surface of which we live and within which the 
heavenly bodies move It is claimed that Teed 
IS “the new Messiah now in the w'orld.” They 
have an organ. The Flaming Sword, published at 
Estero Consult Hinds, American Communities 
(Chicago, 1902). 

XO^RIAKS (reindeer people). One of the 
northeastern members of tne Siberian section of 
the Mongolian race. They inhabit the country 
(coast and interior) between the Tehuktchis and 
the Kamtcha dales and are in part fishermen and 
in part wandering or seniisettled herdsmen, 
vvh(>He fm -- -- !■ . * the reindeer has raised them 
alKive lh> :id.i m of some of the neighboring 
tribes, both physically and mentally. The Ko- 
riaks number some 5000 and are divided into 
several tribes. Some ethnologists include them 
in the Paleasiatie group, which consists of races 
once of more southern lange, Imt now driven 
to the northeast by advancing peoples from the 
Asiatic interior. The languages of the Koriaks, 
Tehuktchis, and Kamtchadales seem to he rt*- 
lated. Consult: Kennan, Tent Life m Siberia 
(New York, 1870-79) ; Winkler, Uralaltaische 
VMher und Spraohen (Berlin, 1884) ; Jochelson, 
‘*The Koryak,” in Memoirs of the Amencan Mu- 


seum of Katural History, vol. vi (New’ York, 

1905) 

KOBRIN (African name). The common ga- 
zelle (q.v.) of north Africa. 

KORISTKA, k5r-zhist'k&, Karl von (1825- 

1906) . An Austrian geographer and technolo- 
^st. He was born at Briisau in Moravia, stud- 
ied at Viexma, and at an early age became a 
student in the school of mining and forestry at 
Schemnitz. In 1851-93 he was professor of 
mathematics and geodesy in the German poly- 
technical school at Prague. He exerted a wide 
influence in the development of the technical and 
professional schools of Austria. He was also 
much occupied in orographical and hypsomet- 
rical studies and explored several of the moun- 
tainous regions of Europe, where he obtained a 
large number of levels and heights. From 1867 
to 1869 he was a representative in the Diet of 
Bohemia and in the Vienna Reichsrat. Besides 
numerous memoirs, mostly written in German 
and in French, he wrote for many reviews and 
iournals. Among his principal works may be 
mentioned: Studien ilber die Methoden und die 
Benutzung hypsometrischcr Arheiten (Gotha, 
1858) ; Die Markgrafschaft Mahren und das 
Herzogtum Schlesien in ihren geographischen 
Verhaltmssen (Vienna, 1860) , Uypsometrie von 
Mahren und Schlesien (Brunn, 1863) , Det hohere 
polytechnische Unteiricht \n Deutschland, der 
Schueiz, in Frankreich, Belgien und England 
(Gotha, 1863); Die Hohe Tatra (ib., 1864), 
Das Mittel- und Snndsteingebirge in Bohmen 
(Prague, 1869) , Das Iser- und Riesengebirge 
(ib, 1877), Verzeichniss dcr triqonometrischen 
Hohen ron Bohmen (ib, 1884) 

k6bm 6CZBANYA, kPr'mSts-btt'nyS Sec 
Kkemmtz. 

KORN, k6rn, Arthur (1870- ). A Ger- 

man physicist, horn in Breslau and educated at 
the universities of Freiburg, Leipzig, Paris, and 
Berlin In 1895 he became docent at Munich, 
where he was professor of physics in 1903-08 
He then removed to Charlottenburg. His pub- 
lished writings and experiments cover many 
branches of phvsics and related mathematics, 
hut he is probably best known for his work on 
tlie potential theory. Besides articles in Ger- 
man and French technical journals (especially 
the Berichte der hayrischen Akademic and 
Comptes rendus de V Academic des Sciences) he 
published Theorie der Cravitation und der 
elektrischen Erscheinungen auf Crundlage der 
Hydrodynamik (2d ed., 1896) ; Lehrbuch der Po- 
tentialtheorie (1899-1901) , Freie und erzicung- 
enc Schwingungen (1910): Elektrische Fern- 
photographic (2d ed., 1907) ; Handbuch der 
Phototelegraphie und Telauto graphic (1911), of 
particular importance because Korn devised a 
telephotographic system known by his name. 

KORNEMANN, kAr'ne-mAn, Ernst (1868- 
). A German historian, born in Rosenthal 
and educated at Giessen and Berlin In 1898 
he became docent of ancient history at Giessen 
and in 1902 professor at Tfihingen." With Leh- 
mann-Haupt, of Liverpotil, he founded in 1903 
Klio, a periodical devoted to ancient history. 
Among his publications mention should be made 
of Dig historisehe Schriftstellerei des C. ismitn 
PolUo (1896) : Zur Cesehichte der Oracchenzeit 
(1903); Die neue Livinsepitome aus Oxyrhyn- 
chus (1904) ; Kaiser Hadrian und der letztc 
grosse Historiker von Rom (1905), in which he 
deals with the Au^stan history and attempts 
to prove that Lollius Urbicus was a great his- 
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torian; Pneeterkodeso in der Regia und die 
Entatehang der altromisohen Paeudogeachichte 
(1912). 

XdBNEB, ker'nSr, Christian Gottfried 
(1756-1831) A German jurist and friend of 
Schiller, born at Leipzig He studied law at 
Gottingen and Leipzig and in 1783 became chief 
councilor of the consistory at Dresden, was ap- 
pointed to the office of judge in the Court of 
Appeals in 1790, and in 1811 returned to the 
appellate court. His home was a gathering 
place for the literary men of the time. He cor- 
responded with Goethe and was very intimate 
with Schiller, who lived with him much of the 
time between 1785 and 1787. During the Rus- 
sian occupation of Leipzig he was Russian gov- 
ernment counselor and then entered the Prus- 
sian service (1815) at Berlin, where he was 
state councilor and later Privy Councilor in tne 
new Ministry of Education His best-known 
work was the anonymous Acsthetische Snsichien 
(1808), but of greater importance is Hchillers 
Brief n echsel mit Korncr (cd. by Goedeke, Leip- 
zig, 1874, by Geiger, Stuttgart, 1895-96). He 
also prepared the first collected edition of Schil- 
ler’s works (1812-15) and Poetischer ^achlass 
Theodor Kornets (1815). His collected works 
are edited by Stem (Leipzig, 1881) Consult 
Jonas, Briefwechsel Wilhelms von Humboldt mit 
Korner (Beilin, 1880), and id., Korner, hio- 
giaphischc Xachrichten uher ihn und sein Mans 
(il), 1882) 

KbBNEB, Karl Theodor (1791-1813). A 
Geiiiian poet, son of C. G Koiner, born in Dres- 
den, Sept. 23, 1791. He studi(‘d mining engi- 
neeiing at T' ’ • . 'id law at T.eip/ig In 1810 
he publislie ' /» » / (Buds), a volume of im- 

mature poems that were recinved with favor. 
He was appointed court dramatist at Vienna in 
1813, but he gave up this career to enlist in the 
VVai of Liberation in Lutzow’s Free Corps. 
There he served as lieutenant and adjutant, and 
there he wrote his war songs, Leier und Schweit 
(1814), in which his genius and German patriot- 
ism find a high expression. The songs were set 
to music by Karl Maria von Webei and bad 
much ellect in Geinian warlike 

spirit One of ' ■ ■ -of them, '‘Das 

Schwertlied,” was composed but a few hours 
before his death in battle at Ltitzow, Aug 26, 
1813. Of Korner’s dozen or more comedies and 
librettos, Die Braut (1812) and Der grune Dom- 
ino (1812) were very successful Zriny, an his- 
torical drama, is the most ambitious of his 
works. His dramas show the influence of Schil- 
ler (q.v. ) and Kotzebue (q.v ) The best edi- 
tions of Korner are by Streckfuss (1834), Wolf 
(1858), Kofahl (1895), Wildenow (1900), and 
Gensischeii (1902). His Poethscher Nachlass 
were edited by his father and published at Leij)- 
zig 111 1815 

Bibliography. Biographical and critical 
studies are by Bauei (Stuttgart, 1883), Rogge 
(Wittenberg,* 1891), Kregenberg (Dresden, 
1892), Jaden (ib., 1896), Peschel and Wildenow 
(Leipzig, 1898), A Zipper, in Reelani (ib.. 
1900), and Peschel (Dresden, 1901). Consult 
also Zeinei, Korner als Dramatiher (Stockerau, 
1900), and Strucker, Beitrage zur kritisohen 
Wiirdigung der dramalischcn Dichtunqen Kdr- 
ners (no place, 1910). 

KOBNGOLD, kOrn'gdlt, Erich (1897- ). 

An Austrian composer, one of the most remark- 
able cases of musical precocity on record, born 


May 29, 1897, at Braunau. He received his en- 
tire education from his father, the musical 
critic of a Vienna paper. When only 11 years 
of age, he wrote a pantomime, Der Schneemann, 
which was produced at the Royal Opera of Vi- 
enna in 1910. The following year Nikisch per- 
formed his Ouverture zu einem Schauapielf op. 
4, at one of the Gewandhaus concerts. Soon 
afterward the boy gave a concert in Berlin, 
which was attended by many noted musicians 
(Humperdinck, Binding, Muck, Sembneh), who 
were unanimous in their admiration. The new 
works performed for the first time at this con- 
cert were a pianoforte sonata in E, a piano 
trio in D, and a suite for piano, Murohenhilder. 
The reception accorded the youthful composer 
was liutbiiig sboit of ‘sensational. In 1912 the 
New ^ oi k Idnlhai monic Society, under Stransky, 
played the overture, op. 4. Besides the compo- 
sitions inentiuii(‘d Korngold wrote a second 
pianoforte sonata m A, a sonata for piano and 
violin in G, a sinfonietta in B flat, and a three- 
act opera, Der Ring des Pofykratea (1915). 
These works (‘xhibit not only genuine inspira- 
tion, but also an astonishing skill in the devel- 
opment of the thematic material and the treat- 
ment of orchestral instruments As yet the 
boy IS decidedly under the influence of R. 
Strauss, but there are unmistakable touches of 
oiiginality which hold out great promise for the 
future. 

KOBOLENKO, k6r'6-l6i)'k6, Vladimir (1853- 
). A prominent Russian writer. Born in 
Zhitomir (Little Russid), of Cossack and Polish 
ancestry, he inherited the peculiar dreaminess 
of Little Russians and the perennial optimism 
of the Poles. The lioy lost hia father at 15, and 
at 17 entered the St Petersburg Technological 
Institute and after a year the Mfoscow Academy 
of Agriculture, where he held a scholarship. For 
addr<“'‘'ing a joint student petition to the direc- 
toi of the academy he was exiled to the Province 
of Vologda, Allowed to return after two years, 
he went to St. Petersburg, ekin^j out a living 
as publisher’s assistant A series of govern- 
mental persecutions soon ensued, culminating in 
1879 in his exile to Siberia. The six years spent 
by this most impressionable writer in the wilds 
of Sibeiia furnished him precious literary mate- 
rial for his inimitable Siberian sketches. Koro- 
lenko’s literary career really began in 1885, 
when his highly original Malar’s Dream was 
published Tf was followed by The Sakhalin 
Coiinrt ; In Bad Company^ an autobiographical 
lomantic tab* Memoirs of a Siberian Tourist ^ 
a well-M^i itten picaresque novel, and The Mui- 
muring Forest, a woodland idyl worthy of Tur- 
genev But much as these works increased 
Korolenko’s fame, it was his fascinating psycho- 
logical novel. The Blind Muaioian (1886), that 
put him ill the front rank of Russian wiiteis 
of his time Unfortunately the author did not 
follow up this artistic performance, and, save 
his Prokhor and the Students, an ambitious 
novel whose h(*rial publication was interrupted 
by the censoi m 1887, all his Hubsequimt fiction 
was confined to short stories such as it Night, 
a study of child life; The Old Bell-Ringer, a 
beautiful '■|uine idyl, Yom Kipyur, a sympa- 
thetic tale oi lewi-ih life; Easter Xight, a charm- 
ing little story full of color, and three more 
recent sketches written in Korolenko’s best style 
— The Froat, The Royal Coachman, and The 
Last Ray After 1900, when Korolenko became 
one of the editors of Russkoye Bogatatvo, the 
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amount of his purely literary work decreased. 
As a publicist he wrote The Year of Famine 
(1893), prompted by the hard times then af- 
flicting Russia; Without a Language (1896), 
giving his impressions of America; and Present 
Customs (1910), an eloquent plea in favor of 
the abolition of the liquor trade. His latest 
longer production is A History of my Contemn 
porary (2 vols., 1911-12), an autobiographical 
work. His sixtieth anniversary was celebrated 
in 1913 with great enthusiasm throughout 
Russia. 

Korolenko is a notable representative of the 
older traditions in Russian literature. His art, 
which has the classical simplicity of Turgenev, 
is a consummate blending of realism and roman- 
ticism, revealing a sympathetic and optimistic 
soul, and since Turgenev no writer has used 
better Russian. Korolenko’s principal works 
have long been translated into English, French, 
and German Consult J. Mackenzie, “A Contem- 
porary Russian Writer,” in Gentleman^s Maga- 
zine, vol cclxxxviii (London, 1900), and Sergyei 
Perski, Contemporary Pussian Novelists, trans- 
lated from the French by F. Eisemann (Boston, 
1913). 

KdlltiS, CsoMA DE. See Csoma de Koros. 

KdBdS, kS'rgsh, Nagy, and Kis. Two towns 
of Hungary. — ^Nagy, or Great Korob, is a 
market town in the County of Pest, 56 miles 
W rail southeast of Budapest (Map: Hungary, 
F 3). It has steam mills and is in an agricul- 
tural, wine-growing, and -'.uk nu -i - region. 
It is noted for its melons. Ihere are a higher 
Gymnasium with a good library, a teachers’ sem- 
inary, and important local archives Pop , 1900, 
26,638; 1910, 28,575, mostly of the Magyar Re- 
formed faith — Kis, or Little Koros, lies in a 
farming district, about 38 miles southwest of 
Na^ K6rds. Pop., 1900, 9271; 1910, 11,562. 
It is the birthplace of Petofi, the Hungarian 
poet. 

KOBKIGXTM, k5r'I-giim. See Hartreest. 

KOBSAKOFF, N. A. Rimsky-. See Rimsky- 
Kobsakoff, Nicholas Andreyevitch. 

KOBSCHELT) kOr'sliMt, Eugen (1858- 
) . A German zoologist, born at Zittau. 
He studied in Heidelberg, Leipzig, and Freiburg, 
where he obtained his degree in 1882 From 
1882 to 1884 he was assistant in the Zoologischca 
Institut in Leipzig, in 1885 he was appointed 
privatdocent at Freiburg and in 1887 at Berlin; 
in 1892 he became professor of zoology and com- 
parative anatomy in Marburg. His wiitings 
include: Ueher die Entstehung und Bedeutung 
der vergleichenden Zellenelemente des Insecteno- 
variums (1886), Lehrhuch der vergleichenden 
Entwicklungsgeschichte der ivirhellosen Thiere 
(1890-93; trans. into Eng. as Tewt-Book of the 
Embryology of Invertebrates, 1895-1900), with 
K. Heider; Ueher die Entwicklung von Dreis- 
sena polymorpha Pallas (1891), Beitrage 
zur Entwicklungsgeschirhte der Kephalopoden 
(1892). His later writings were largely in 
collaboration. 

KdBTE, k^r'te, Gustav (1852- ). A 

German archaeologist, born in Berlin and edu- 
cated at the universities of Gottingen, Munich, 
and Berlin. He traveled in Italy and Greece, 
became docent at Gbttingen in isso and pro- 
fessor at Rostock in 1881, and in 1905 was ap- 
pointed secretary of the German Archaeological 
Institute at Rome. In 1907 he succeeded Dil- 
they at the University Of Gdttingen. Among his 


important works on ancient art are: Die antike 
Skulptur aus Boeotien (1878); Inlievi delle 
nine etruske (1890, 1896), continuing Brunn’s 
work; Etruskische Spiegel (1884-97), with 
Klugmann, a continuation of Gerhard’s work; 
a summary (1904) of excavations which he and 
his brother made at Gordium in 1900. 

KOBTING, ker'ting, Gustav (1845-1913). 
A German philologist, whose special branch is 
Romance and English. He was born in Dresden 
and taught there after four years of study at 
Leipzig (1863-67). He went to Munster in 
1876 and in 1892 to Kiel as professor of Ro- 
mance philology. In 1870 he became* editor with 
Koschwitz of the Zeitschrift filr neufranzosisohe 
Sprache und Litteratur and in the following 
year of Franzosisohe Studien His more impor- 
tant works are. Ueher die Quellen des Homan 
de Rou (1867) , Dikiys und Dares: Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der Troja-Sage (1874); Pe- 
irarca^s Lehen und Werke (1878); Oeschichte 
der Literatur Italiens (1878-84), Boccaccios 
Lehen und Werke (1880) ; Die Anfange der Re- 
naissancehtteratur in Tiahen (1882), the very 
useful Encyklopadie und Methodologie der ro- 
manischen Philologic (1884-88) and Lateinisch- 
Romamsnhes Worierhuch (3d ed , 1907) , Grund- 
riss der Geschichte der englisohen Litteratur 
(1887; 5th ed., 19l0) ; Formenlehre der fran- 
zosischen Sprache (1893-08). — Heinrich (1859- 
90), a brother of Gustav, like him was a 
Romance scholar. He was boin in Leipzig, be- 
came privatdocent in 1885, and in 1889 profes- 
sor in the University of Leipzig He wrote* 
Geschichte dcs franzosischcn Romans im sieh- 
zehnten Jahrhundert (2d ed , 1891) ; Neugmech- 
isch und Romamsch (1896) , Bemerkungen uher 
den Beg} iff und die Tcile dcs grammatischen 
Satzes (1905); Adolf Turold, Roman (1906); 
Etymologisches Worterhuch der franzostche 
Sprache (1908), Etymologisches Lehr- und 
Fremdwoi terhuch der deutsche Sprache (1910). 

KOBTTJM, kOr'tiini, Karl Arnold (1745- 
1824). A German physician and author, born 
at Mulheim-on-the-Ruhi, Rhenish Prussia. He 
studied and practiced medicine at Duisburg and 
afterward at Bochum, and besides several medi- 
cal 'works wrote Yerteidignng der Alchemie 
(1789), also treatises on bee culture and anti- 
quarian subjects. But he is chiefly remem- 
bered as the author of Lehen, Memungen und 
Thaten von Hieronymus Jobs dem Kandidaten 
(1784), a grotesque, comical epic, which subse- 
quently went through many editions under the 
title Die Johsiade (new ed. by Bicrbaum, Leip- 
zig, 1906). Consult Deicke, Der Johaiaden- 
dichter Karl Arnold Kortums (Mulhoim-on-the- 
Ruhr, 1893), and id., Des Johsiadendichters 
K. A. Kortum: •Lehensgeschiohte von ihm seJhst 
erzahlt (Dortmund, 1910). 

KOBVEI, kOr'vi. An ancient abbey of Ger- 
many. See CoRVEi. 

EOBTAKS. See Kortaks 

KOS. See Cos. 

K06GHAT, kft'sh^it, Thomas (1845-1914). 
An Austrian composer, born at Viktring, near 
Klagenfurt. He entered the University of Vi- 
enna to study natural science, but his love for 
music caused him to abandon his scientific stud- 
ies, and he became a member of the chorus at 
the Royal Opera. In 1874 he joined the cathe- 
dral choir and in 1878 the court chapel. The 
instantaneous success and immense popularity 
of his first quartets for male voices in Cariti- 
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thian dialect, published in 1871, determined him 
to devote himself entirely to this field. Ut- 
most simplicity of musical structure, coupled 
with genuine feeling, tender pathos, and a 
roguish humor, impart to these unpretentious 
compositions the true character of the folk song. 
Koschat always wrote both words and music. 
Consult K Krobath, Thomas Koschat, dcr 
Sanger Karntens (Leipzig, 1912). 

KOSCHWITZ, kdsh'vlts, Eduabd (1851- 
). A Romance philologist, born at Bres- 
lau. In 1877 he became docent at Strassburg 
and afterward was made professor at Greifswald 
and Marburg. His specialty is French and Pro- 
vencal. His works include* Ueher die Chanson 
du Voyage de Charlemagne (1875; new ed , 
1907) ; an edition of that Chanson (1883) ; Les 
plus incicns Monuments de la Langue Frangatse 
(1879; 6th ed , 1907); Commentar zu den alt- 
csten franzosischen Spra^chdenkmalem (1886) , 
N eufranzosische Formenlehre nach ihrem Laut- 
stande (1888); Les purlers Farisiens (1898; 
4th ed., 1911); Zur Aussprache des Franzo- 
sischen (1892); Franzosische Kovelhstik- und 
Boman-Uttcratur uher 1810-11 (1893) ; Die pro- 
venzahschen Fehher und ihre Vorgdnger ( 1894) ; 
Grammaire hi^torique de la longue dcs F^lthres 
(1894); Anleitung zum l^tudium dcr franzo- 
stschen Philologie (1897, 3d ed , 1907) ; Mireio, 
po^me proven qal de F Mistral (1000) ; AJtfranzb- 
sisches Uehungshuch (1884,' 4th ed., 1911), with 
Wendelin Fbrster. Kosohwitz was editor of sev- 
eral philological periodicals 

KOSCIUSKO, k0s'I*iis'k6. A city and the 
county seat of Attala Co , Miss., 75 miles north- 
east of Jackson, on the Illinois Central Railroad 
(Map: Mississippi, F 4). It contains the Cen- 
tral Mississippi College (Baptist), a school for 
negroes, and has cotton and oil mills, wood- 
working establishments, and ice plants It was 
first incorporated in 1868. Pop., 1900, 2078, 
1910, 2385 

KOSCIUSKO, kOs'I-tis'kd, Morar. The high- 
est elevation of the Aiistiahan Alps, being 
7328 feet high and situated north of the bound- 
ary between New South Wales and Victoria and 
about 76 miles from the Pacific coast (Map 
New South Wales, E 6) In 1897 a m(deoF«>l«itF 
ical station was established on its "iirn'iui 

KOSCIUSZKO, kb8-chodsh'k6, Tadeusz ( 1746- 
1817). A Polish patriot. He was born Feb. 
12, 1746, at Mereczowszczyzna, near Novogru- 
dek, in Lithuania, being descended from an an- 
cient but impoverished Lithuanian family. He 
received his military education at Warsaw and 
at the military academy of Versailles and became 
a captain in the Polish army. In 1776 he left 
his native country and embarked for America. 
Letters of recommendation from Benjamin 
Franklin obtained for him a colonel’s commis- 
sion, Oct. 18, 1776, and ho was attached to Gen- 
eral Gates’s army operating in northern New 
York. The excellent strategic position taken by 
the American army at Bemis Heights, near Sar- 
atoga, was largely planned by Kosciuszko. Ho 
was engaged as chief engineer in constructing 
the fortifications at West Point and became ad- 
jutant to General Washington In 1780-81 he 
served under General Greene in the South and 
after the conclusion of peace received the thanks 
of Congress with the brevet of brigadier general 
and became a member of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati. He returned to Poland in 1786 and 
three years later was made major general in the 
Polish army* In the campaign of 1792, follow- 


ing on the repudiation by Russia of the consti- 
tution of May 3, 1791, and the invasion of Po- 
land, Kosciuszko, as lieutenant general under 
Prince Joseph Poniatowski, with 4000 Polish 
troops held at bay a Russian army of 18,000 
men at Dubienka (July 17), inflicted a loss of 
4000 men on the enemy, and effected his retreat 
with a total loss of 90. After the submission 
of King Stanislas, which was followed by the 
second partition of Poland, Kosciuszko took up 
his residence in Leipzig. When the Poles rose 
in arms against their foreign oppressors in 1794, 
he was made Dictator, and on April 4 with a 
force of 4000 peasants, mostly armed with 
scythes, he defeated an army of 6000 Russians, 
who were marching on Cracow, at Raclawice. 
On April 1 7 the inhabitants of Warsaw rose and 
expelled the Russian troops. Kosciuszko insti- 
tuted a provisional government, but, discour- 
aged by the prevailing anarchy, he soon laid 
down the dictatorship. He marched against the 
Russians, but had to encounter a powerful en- 
emy in the Prussians, who advanced to the aid 
of the Russians. He was defeated at Szczeko- 
c^yn, June 6, 1794, and retreated to Warsaw, 
which he defended successfully against the be- 
sieging forces of the enemy. In this hour of 
tiial Kosciuszko was proof against the most 
tempting proposals on the part of the Prussian 
King In the fall he took the field once more 
with an army of 20,000 regular troops and some 
40,000 ill-armed peasants. On October 10 the 
Poles were decisively defeated at Maciejowice by 
an allied army of thrice their strength, and Kos- 
emszko, covered with wounds, fell into the hands 
of the enemy He was kept a prisoner till after 
the accession of the Emperor Paul, who restored 
him to liberty in 1796, gave him an estate with 
1500 peasants, and handed to him his sword, 
which Kosciuszko declined to receive, saying, 
“I have no more need of a sword, as I have no 
longer a country ” He afterward gave up the 
estate and sent back from London the money 
which he had received from the Emperor. Upon 
the occasion of a visit to the United States in 
1797 he received a pension and a grant of land, 
but returned to PMrope after the passage of the 
Alien Act by Congress. When Napoleon, in 
1806, formed a plan for the restoration of Po- 
land, Kosciubzko felt himself restrained from 
taking on active part m it by his promise to the 
Emperor Paul. The address to the Poles pub- 
lished in his name in the Moniteur was a fabri- 
cation. In 1814 he wrote to the Emperor Alex- 
ander entreating him to grant an amnesty to the 
Poles in foreign countries and to make himself 
constitutional King of Poland. He released from 
servitude, in 1817, the peasants on his own es- 
tate in Poland. His death took place Oct. 16, 
1817, at Solothurn, Switzerland, as a result of a 
fall from his horse His remains were removed 
to Cracow by the Emperor Alexander and were 
laid by the side of those of John Sobieski. A 
cairn built up of small stones brought together 
bv his admirers stands upon a hill in the suburbs 
of Cracow, which commands a wide view of the 
city, the Vistula, and the distant mountains 
Kosciuszko was a convinced democrat and be- 
lieved m absolute equality before the law, but 
the aristocratic prejudices of his country com- 
pelled him to resort to half measures. He wrote 
the Manoeuvres of Horse Artillery (New York, 
1808) and a description of the campaign of 1792 
(vol. xvi of E. Raezynski’s Sketch of the Polee 
and Poland, Posen, 1843). 
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Bibliography. A biography, with collection 
of documents relating to Kosoiuszko’s career, 
was published by Kornon at Cracow in 1894. 
Consult also : Kychlicki, Koaciuszko and the 
Partition of Poland (Cracow, 1872) ; A. W. W. 
Evans, Memoir of Thaddeua Kosciuazko, Poland* 8 
Hero and Patriot (Cincinnati, 1883); M. L J. 
Griffin, “General Thaddeus Kosciuszko, Father 
of American Artillery Service of the United 
States,” in American Catholic Historical Re- 
searches, vol. vi (N. s., Philadelphia, 1910). 
There are biographies in German by Falkeii- 
stein (Leipzig, 1834), in French by Chodzko 
(Paris, 1837), in Polish by Paszkovski (Cracow, 
1872) ; also a brief monograph by Arnold, Ta- 
deuBZ Koaciuszko in der deutachen Litteratur 
(Berlin, 1898). 

KOSEGABTEN, ko'ze-ghr'ten, Johann Goti- 
FBIED liTJDWiG (1792-1860). A German Orien- 
talist, philologist, and historian, born at Alten- 
kirchen, island of Riigen, the son of Kosegaiicii 
the poet. He studied theology and philosophy at 
Greifswald, where he became adjunct professor 
in both these branches after two years in Paris 
(1812-14) devoted to the study of Oriental lan- 
guages. He was called to Jena in 1817 and re- 
called to Greifswald in 1824. On Arabic lan- 
guage and literature he published: De Moham- 
mede ihn Batuta ejusque Itineribus (1818) ; the 
Moallaka of Amr ibn Koltbum (1819); the 
Chrestomathia Arahica (1828)- and the edi- 
tions, unfortunately not completed, of the An- 
nals of Tahartf with a Latin translation (1831- 
37), of the collection of lyrics Kitdh al-aghdm, 
vol. i (1840-46), and of The Hudaaihan Poems, 
vol, i (1854). Besides these he produced a Ger- 
man translation of the ~Sala episode in the San- 
skrit epic of the Mahabharata (1820), edited the 
collection of fables Pantschatantra (1848-69), 
and in collaboration with Iken issued a German 
version of the Persian collection of fairy tales 
Tuti nameh (1822). He edited Kantzow’s old 
chronicle Pomerania (1816-17), followed by 
Pommersche und rugxsche Oeachichtsdenkmaler, 
vol. i (1834), and Codex Pomerania’ Diplomati- 
cua, vol. i (1843-62), with Hasselbach He also 
wrote a Oeschichte der Universtat Oreifsicald 
(1856), but the completion of his Worterhuch 
der niederdeutachen Sprache (vol i, 1856-60) 
was prevented by his death 

KOSEGABTEN, (Gotthart) Ludwig Theo- 
RUL (1768-1818). A German poet He was 
born at Grevesmuhlen, ^ ' 

and studied theology at ■ ■ ■ ■ ' “ ' 

he W’as called to (^rreifswald as professor of his- 
tory, wdiich chair he exchanged for that of the- 
ology in 1816 and at the same time became pas- 
tor in that city, lie was most successful in the 
idyllic epics Die Inself ahrt (1805) and Jucundo 
(1808; 7th ed., 1855), an imitation of Voss’s 
Luiae, Although popular at the time, his poems 
seem now rather empty and bombastic. Consult 
his Daa fUnfzigste Jahr meinea Lehens (1815) 
and his biography by Franck (Halle, 1887). 

KOSEL; kd'zel. A city of Prussia. See 
COSEL. 

BOSEB, ki/zgr. Reinhold (1852-1914). A 
German historian, born at Schmarsow in Prus- 
sia. He was educated at Berlin, Vienna, and 
Halle. In 1882 he was appointed keeper of the 
Berlin archives and in 1884 professor of history. 
In 1890 he went to Bonn in the same capacity, 
in 1896 was chosen head of the Prussian ar- 
chives, and two years later was appointed Prus- 
sian historiographer. Frederick the Great was 


Koser’s especial study. He wrote : Friedrich der 
Oroaae ala Kronprinz ( 1886 ; 3d ed., 1901 ) , 
Konig Friedrich der Groaae, vol. i ( 1890-93, 
coming down to 1766) ; Politiache Korreapond- 
enz Friedrichs dea Groaaen (1879-83); XJnter- 
haltungen Friedrichs dea Grossen mit H. de Catt 
(1884) , Brief wechsel Friedrichs dea Grossen 
mit Mitteilungen der preuaaiachen Archivver- 
waltung ( 1 900-04 ) . 

KOSEBEFSKY, kO'sS-rSf'ski. See Holy 
Cross Mission. 

KOSHEB, kO'shgr, or KASHEB, kh'shgr. A 
Hebrew word, used rarely in the Bible, meaning 
‘fitting, proper’ (as in Esther viii. 5). At 
resent it is used especially of food proper to 
e eaten by Jews. Stores and eating houses 
furnishing such food often display the Hebrew 
word *^ 253 , kosher. The term is applied espe- 
cially to meat Not only must the forbidden 
animals of the Law (Deut xiv; Lev. xi) be 
avoided, but the flesh must be from animals 
killed according to the traditional rabbinical 
ritual and, before it is eaten, must be soaked, 
salted, and washed, in order to remove any pos- 
sible traces of blood. Another restriction of 
kosher food is that milk or any of its prod- 
ucts must not be used with flesh, so that meat 
cannot bo cooked in butter. This rule arose by 
inference from the command “not to seethe a 
kid in its mother’s milk” ( Deut. xiv. 2 1 ) . These 
and other laws make it impossible for a strict 
Jew to procure kosher food except in a Jewish 
place. Liberal Jews, however, regard these laws 
as belonging to the temporary rather than to 
the permanent elements of the Jewish religion. 

KOSKIMO, k68'k6-mo. 8ee Kwakiutl. 

EOSLIN, k§s-len, or C5SLIN. A town in 
the Province of Pomerania, Prussia, on the 
MUlilenbach, 8 miles from the Baltic (Map; Ger- 
many, G 1 ) . It has numerous churches, a cadet 
school, a teachers’ seminary, and an agricul- 
tural school, several iron foundries and manu- 
factures of paper, silk, machinery, soap, rail- 
way signals, and lumber Kdslin dates from 
1188 and became a town in 1266. Pop., 1900, 
20,418, 1910, 2.3,236 

KOSLOV, k6z-16f'. A district town of the 
Government of Tambov, Russia, 45 miles north- 
west of the town of Tambov and about 250 miles 
southeast of Moscow (Map* Russia, F 4) It 
lies at the junction of two important railway 
lines and is a centre in the grain and live-stock 
trade, the district being celebrated for its breed 
of horses. The manufactured products are ma- 
chinei*y, tobacco, leather, tallow, beer, and spir- 
its In the vicinity is situated the Troitzky 
Monastery. Pop., 1912, 50,225. Koslov was 
founded in 1627. 

EOSSEL, Albrecht (1853- ) A Ger- 

man physiologist. He was born in Rostock; 
studied medicine there and at Strassburg, where 
he became (1877) assistant to Hoppe-Seyler and 
(in 1881) privatdocent ; went to Berlin in 1883 
as director (succeeding Baumann) of the chem- 
ical department in the Physiological Institute; 
and became professor of physiology at Marburg 
in 1895 and at Heidelberg in 1901. For his re- 
searches in biochemistry, especially in the Zeit- 
achrift fur physiologische Chemie, which he ed- 
ited, he received the Nobel prize in medicine in 
1910. His studies were particularly devoted to 
the chemical composition of cells, of nuclei, and 
of albumens; and he discovered the bases ade- 
nine and thymine of the nucleic acids. Kossel 
received honorary degrees from Cambridge, Dub- 
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lin, Ghent) Greifswald) Geneva, and St. An- 
drews, became Privy Councilor in 1907, and was 
prorec’tor in 1908-09. He wrote Qewehe des 
mensohliohen Korpers und ihre mikroskopiahen 
Unterauchung (1889-91), with Behrens and 
Schiefferdecker, and an introduction to medical 
chemistry (6th ed., 1911). 

KOSSINNA, k^s'i-nA, Gustaf (1858- ). 

A German archseologist, born in Tilsit. He was 
educated at Gottingen, Leipzig, Berlin, and 
Strassburg, and was in the university library 
service of Halle and of Berlin (1886), becom- 
ing custodian of the Bonn Library in 1887 and 
going in 1892 to the Royal Library in Berlin, 
of which he became librarian in 1894. In 1902 
he was appointed professor of German archae- 
ology in the University of Berlin. He founded 
the German Society for Prehistoric Research 
( Gesellschaft fiir Voip(‘f'< liieliL*' and was its 
first president (1009;. He attempted to prove 
by arguments from the shape and decoration of 
early pottery that the original home of the In- 
dogermanic family was in northwestern Ger- 
many. He contributed to arclueological and 
ethnological periodicals and himself edited Man- 
nua, Zeitachrift fur Vorgeachichte Among his 
books are: Die Sic^ehen (1890); Die verge- 
achxchtliche Aushreitung der Germanen in 
Deutschland (1896) , Der Ursprung des Oer- 
manennamens (1895); Die indogermamsche 
Frage archaologtsch heantwortet (1902), Zur 
Archaologte der Ostgermanen (1905); Dcr IJr- 
aprung der Urfinnen und der Indogermanen 
(1909-11). 

KOSSO. See Koosso. 

KOSSO'VO. An elevated plain in European 
Turkey in the Vilayet of Kossovo (Turkish Ser- 
via), drained by the Sitnitsa, a tributary of the 
Marava Here, on June 15, 1389, a battle was 
fought between the Servians and the Turks un- 
der Amurath or Murad I, in which the latter 
were completely victorious, but the Sultan was 
killed after the battle (according to the common 
account) by a wounded Servian In October, 
1448, Jftnos Hunyady was completely defeated 
here by the Turks. 

KOSSUTH, kQsh'i^it, Ferencz (Francis) 
(1841-1914). An Hungarian political leader, 
son of Louis Kossuth. He was born Nov. 10, 
1841, at Budapest. In his childhood he shared 
the romantic career of his father, being captured 
by the Austrians at the age of eight and kept a 
prisoner in the fortress of Pressburg. When lib- 
erated a few years later, he went to live with his 
father in Kutahia in Asia Minor and then in 
England, also traveling with him in the United 
States. He was educated at Paris and London 
and, after working as engineer for two years in 
England, went in 1861 to Italy, where he engaged 
in the practice of his profession till the death 
of his father in 1894. Returning to Hungary, 
he w^as elected to the House of Deputies in 1895 
and became the leader of the Independent party, 
whose programme called for radical concessions 
to the Magyar nationality. He was one of the 
leaders of a coalition which in the elections of 
January, 1905, overthrew the Liberal party after 
it had long been intrenched in power. There 
followed more than a year of confusion, Kos- 
suth refusing to form a government unless the 
demands of the coalition were granted by the 
Emperor-King. (See Hungary ) A compro- 
mise was finally arranged, and Kossuth became 
Minister of Commerce in the Wek^rle cabinet in 
April, 1906. In his great desire to establish 


Hiiiigurian nationality even more firmly than it. 

now, Kossuth favored in 1909 the establish- 
ment of a separate Hungarian bank. The prop- 
osition was vetoed by Emperor Francis Joseph. 
When Kossuth attempted to modify his pro- 
gramme to suit the interests of Austria, his 
party refused to follow him and split into two 
factions. 

KOSSUTH, Lajos (Louis) (1802-94). The 
leader of the Hungarian revolution of 1848-49. 
He was born April 27, 1802, at Monok in the 
County of Zemplin in Hungary. His family 
w^as of Slavic origin and of noble rank; his 
father was a lawyer. He studied law at the 
Protestant college of Sftrospatak and at Pest, 
practiced first in his native county, and in 1831 
established himself in Pest. In 1832 he began 
his political career in the Upper House of the 
Diet as a proxy of a magnate and edited a 
Liberal paper, which, owing to the state of the 
laws, was not printed, but copied by hand and 
circulated. The subsequent publication of a 
lithographed paper led, in May, 1837, to Kos- 
suth’s imprisonment. He was liberated in 1840 
and until 1844 was the editor of the Peatt Hir- 
lap, in w’hich he advocated views too extreme for 
any of the Liberal party among the nobles, but 
wdiich took strong hold of the people in general, 
especially of the youth of the country. In No- 
vember, 1847, he wras sent as a deputy from Pest 
to the Lower House of the Diet and soon distin- 
guished himself as an orator and became the 
leader of the opposition. He advocated the eman- 
cipation of tlie peasants, the abolition of feudal 
privileges, the elevation of the citizen class, and 
the freedom of the press When Metternich was 
driven from power in March, 1848, Kossuth 
openly demanded a separate ministry for Hun- 
gary and in tlie same month became Minister of 
Finance in the cabinet of Count Louis Bat- 
thyfinyi. In the great patriotic movement of 
which* he was the soul and head, Kossuth by his 
devotion to the cause of the Magyars aroused 
the enmity of the other nationalities within 
Hungary and thus precipitated a conflict with 
the Slavic peoples of the south, which gave 
Austria the means of combating the new order 
of things in Hungary (See Austoia-Hungary; 
Jellaciiich. ) On the dissolution of the minis- 
try in September, 1848, he found himself at 
the head of the Committee of National Defense, 
with dictatorial powers, and prosecuted with 
extraordinary energy the measures necessary for 
carrying on the war both against Austria and 
against the invasion of the Ban of Croatia. Af- 
ter advancing almost to the gates of Vienna, the 
Hiiii.".iMnri^ were defeated at Schweehat, Oct. 30, 
*^0 I. after the Austrian forces invaded 
Hungary and in January, 1849, entered Pest. 
The first reverses of the Hungarians were fol- 
lowed by a series of brilliant victories in the 
spring, which were due in no small measure to 
Kossuth’s restless activity in organizing the na- 
tional forces for the field. To put an end to all 
the hopes and schemes of the Moderate party he 
induced the Diet at Debreezin, April 14, 1849, to 
declare that the Hapsbur^ dynasty had forfeited 
the throne and to proclaim the independence of 
Hungary. The Hungarian Republic was estab- 
lished with Kossuth as Governoi Kossuth was 
d''fi|‘poiiiL‘d in his hopes of intervention on the 
part of the Western Powers and had to face the 
overwhelming power of Russia, which Czar 
Nicholas brought to the support of the Haps; 
burgs. Finding the dissensions between himself 
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and GUHrgey (q.v.) damaging to the national 
oanae* he resigned his dictatorship in favor of 
the latter Aug. 11, 1849, two days after the 
defeat at TemesvAr. On August 13 GtSrgey sur- 
rendered the Hungarian army to the Russians, 
and on the seventeenth Kossuth fled into Tur- 
key, where he was kept under restraint by the 
Turkish government; but though his extradition 
was demanded both by Austria and Russia, the 
Porte, supported by England and France, re- 
sisted all their demands. In September, 1851, 
at the intervention of England and the United 
States, he was liberated and sailed in the United 
States frigate Muatsstpph sent for the purpose 
by the government, to Gibraltar, after having 
been refused permission to land at Marseilles 
by the Prince-President Napoleon, whence he 
sail^ to England, where he was received with 
every demonstration of public respect and sym- 
pathy. In December of the sajae year he landed 
in the United States. His stay in America 
was a continuous ovation. His wonderful ora- 
tory kindled the enthusiasm of the people, al- 
ready in sympathy with the cause he repre- 
sented ; but his unwise efforts to draw the United 
States into a quarrel with Austria cooled the 
ardor with which he had been greeted at first. 
He returned in July, 1852, to England, and there 
he chiefly resided until 1862, when he went to 
Turin, which be made his permanent home. In 
the stirring years of 18.59 and 1866 Kossuth en- 
deavored to take advantage of the opportunity 
to bring about new Hungarian risings, but his 
plans failed. He organized, however, an Hun- 
garian legion, which fought under Garibaldi in 
1859 and 1866. When Austria and Hungary be- 
came reconciled m 1867, Kossuth refused to ac- 
cept a seat in the Diet after he had been elected, 
in order to give public expression to his intran- 
sigeant attitude, and being deprived of his Hun- 
garian citizenship on a pretext, he continued 
in his uncompromising hostility to the Haps- 
burgs to the end. He died at Turin, March 20, 
1894. His body was interred at Budapest, April 
1, amid a great demonstration of respect and 
affection. 

Bibliography. W. H. Stiles, Austria in 
1848-1849 (New York, 1852) , E. O. S., Hungary 
and its Revolution, with a Memoir of Ludwig 
Kossuth (London, 1854; new ed., ib., 1896); 
Lajos Kossuth, Memories of my Exile (ib, 
1880, new ed., New York, 1894); Pulszky, 
Mane Zeit, mem Lehen (Pressburg, 1880-83), 
by an intimate associate of Kossuth; W. R. 
Thayer, ‘^Kossuth,” in Throne Makers (New 
York, 1899); James Creelman, On the Great 
Highway, the Wanderings of a Special Oorre- 
Bpondent (Boston, 1901) , Eugene PivAny, Sixty 
’f'Cafs Ago: An Address Delivered on the Six^ 
tieth Anniversary of Louis Kossuth^s Arrival in 
the United States (Philadelphia, 1911); also a 
mass of reports, speeches, and controversial ar- 
ticles occasioned by Kossuth’s visit to England 
and the United States. 

KOST, Fbedebtck W. (1861- ). An 

American landscape and marine painter, bom 
in New York City. He studied under William 
Macy at the National Academy of Design, then 
in Munich and Paris, received medals at the 
Buffalo (1901) and St. Louis (1904) exposi- 
tions, and was elected a member of the National 
Academy in 1906. His ‘‘Frosty Morning” is in 
the Metropolitan Musetim, New York; ‘*On the 
John River, N. B.,*^ in the Pennsylvania 
Academy, Philadelphia ; ^‘Smithfield Marshes, 


Staten Island,” in the Museum of the Brooklyn 
Institute. His work is excellent in technique 
and delicate in tone. 

KOSTENDIL, kSs'ten-diP, or KITTSTBN- 
BIL, kyus'ten-dlP. A town of Bulgaria, situ- 
ated m the western part of the country, 43 miles 
southwest of Sofia, and on the railway line from 
Kumanova to Sofia (Map: Balkan Peninsula, 
D 3). It has a high school, barracks, and hot 
springs. Pop., 1900, 12,042; 1910, 13,748. 

KOSTEB, kg'stgr, Hans (1818-1900). A 
German dramatist and poet, born at Kritzow. 
After studying philosophy at Berlin, Bonn, and 
Munich, he traveled in Italy and France and 
lived successively in Berlin, Weimar, and near 
Neuzelle, Brandenburg. As a member of the 
North German, and afterward of the first Ger- 
man Reichstag, he manifested the Prussian 
party spirit, which is also apparent in his 
political pamphlets and his poetic productions. 
His early dramas, although favorably commented 
upon, did not find their way to the stage, but 
Ulrich von Hutten (1846), Hermann der Cherus- 
leer (1861), and Der Grosse Kurfurst (1851; 
new version, 1865) were repeatedly performed. 
He also published the stories Liehe und Leiden 
(1862) and Erlehnisse und Gestaltungen (1872) ; 
two collections of patriotic songs, Komg WiL 
helm und sem Heer (1868) and Kaiser und 
Reich (1872) , the biblical epics Hioh and Die 
Bergpredigt (1885); Gedichte (1897); Ruinen 
und Scherben (1900). 

KOSTER, Laubens Janszoon. See Costeb. 

KOS'TER, or COSTER, Samuel (1579-1662). 
A Dutch dramatist. He was born at Amster- 
dam and studied at Leyden. His excellent plays 
and his establishment of the Nederduitsche 
Academic (1617; called, after him, Coster’s 
Academy), a society which gave great encour- 
agement to the earlier dramatic authors of Hol- 
land, earned for him the title of “founder of the 
theatres of Amsterdam.” His comedies include 
Spel van de rijeke man (1615) and Boereklucht 
van Teeuuis de Boer cn mejuffer van Qrevehnnk- 
huysen (1612). His tragedies include Isabella 
(1617), Itys (1615), Iphigenia (1617), and 
Polyxena (1619) (Consult the monograph^ on 
Kostcr by Rossing (Leyden, 1875). 

k5STLIN, kest'lAn, Christian Reiniioui 
(1813-56). A German poet and criminal jurist, 
born at Tubingen, where he established himself 
as privatdocent in 1839, after having studied 
law there and in Heidelberg and Berlin. He ac- 
quired Ids reputation as a writer on criminal 
law with Die Lehre vom Mord und Totschlag 
(1838) His later publications include: Der 
Wendepunkt des deutschen Strafverfahrens im 
neunzehnten Jahrhundert (1849); Die Ge- 
schwornengeriohte (1851); Aleschiohte des 
deutschen Strafreohts (1859). Under the pseu- 
donym C. Reinhold he wrote poems and stones, 
which appeared collected in 1847-48 and 1853.— 
His wife, Josephine Long (1815-80), was a 
well-known composer of songs. 

x5STLIN, Julius (1826-1902). A German 
Protestant lorn in Stuttgart, where 

he became \ ich*- im I*'."**', after having traveled 
through England and Scotland. Subsequently 
he was professor of theology at the universities 
of (loHiniuMi (from 1855), Breslau (1860), and 
Hulk* (I87()'. He retired in 1896. A partial 
list of his writings includes: Luthers Lehre v<m 
der Kirche (2d ed., 1868) ; Das "Wesen Ser 
Kirche, etc. (2d ed., 1872) ; Martin Luther, itein 
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heben und seine Sohriften ( 5th ed., 1903 ) ; also 
a popular life of the reformer, Luthers Lehen 
(9th ed., 1891); Der Glauhe und seine Bedeu- 
tung fur Erkenntnia, Lehen und Kirche (1895) ; 
and Christliohe EthtJc (1898). After 1873 he 
edited Theologisohe Studien und Kritiken. Con- 
sult his autobiography (Danzig, 1891). 

KOSTIill^, Kabl Reinhold (1819-94). A 
German theologian and writer on sesthetVs, born 
at Urach, Wiirttemberg. He studied in Tubingen 
and Berlin, settled in the former city as pnvat- 
docent of philosophy and theology, and was ap- 
pointed professor of esthetics and art history xn 
1857. In this connection he published: Goethes 
Faust, seine Krxtiker und Ausleger (1860); 
Beget in philosophischer, polityscher und na- 
tionaler Beziehung (1870), Aesthetih (1863- 
69), his principal work, combining subtle judg- 
ment with lucid exposition; Biohard Wagners 
Tondrama: Der Ring des Nihelungen (1877); 
Uehcr den Schdnheitshegriff (1879); Oesehiohte 
der Ethik his Plato (1887). His theological 
writings include Der Urspriing und die Kompo- 
sition der synoptischen Evangelicn (1853). 

KOSTOMAROV, k6'8td-rnii'r6f, Nikolai 
I vANOViTCH (1817-85). A famous Russian his- 
torian and author, born in the Government of 
Voronezh. He studied in the universities of 
Kharkov and Moscow, and after havin" served 
in a regiment of dia«j')->n- was appointed (1846) 
instructor in history in Kiev. Ilcre he founded 
the Slavophile Society of Saints Cyril and Meth- 
odius and a secret society to revive Little Rus- 
sian literature He was deprived of his pro- 
fessorship in 1847 and banished to Saratov, 
whence he was allowed to go abroad only after 
the death of Nicholas I. In 1859-62 he held 
a professorship of history in St. Petersburg, 
where his lectures attracted throngs of listeners. 
Kostomarov dropped his professorship, however, 
to devote himself entirely to historical and lit- 
erary pursuits. He introduced into Russia the 
method of treating history as the life of the 
people and not the growth of the state, while 
his y orth-Russian Commonwealths (1863) was 
epoch-making in proving the antiquity of re- 
publican institutions in Russia. In accord- 
ance with his theory, Kostomarov preceded 
every historical investigation by an intense 
absorption in the literature, songs, and folk- 
lore of the period he treated, thus rendering 
incalculable service to Russian historiography. 
His historical novels, however, of which he 
wrote several, are in striking discord with his 
views of history as a science. These abound 
in anachronisms, and most momentous his- 
torical events are often laid to the whims of 
personages unknown to history. His most 
important works are Historical Monographs 
(12 vols., 1868) and Russian History in Bi- 
ographies of her Chief Men (1875-76; in 3 
vols., 1911), the first volume in German trans- 
lation by Henckcl ^Leipzig, 1886). 

KOSTROMA, lvo-''tro-nia'. A government of 
central Russia, north of the governments of 
Vladimir and Nizhni Novgorod, with an area 
of 32,432 square miles (Map: Russia, F 3). 
The surface is generally level, with a few hills 
along the courses of the rivers; about 60 per 
cent of the total area is under forests. The cli- 
mate is severe, the average annual temperature 
being about 40® F. The region is watered by 
the Volga and its tributeries. Agriculture, al- 
though the chief occupation, is in a low stage 
of development, the product being insufficient for 


domestic demands. Hemp is cultivated on « 
large scale, and horses of a high grade are raised. 
There are manufactures of cotton goods, pottery, 
linen, wooden, and small metal articles; they 
are produced mainly m the rural districts as 
adjuncts to agriculture. The trade is chiefly 
in forest products and manufactures. The mi- 

f ration or artisans from Kostroma to the in- 
ustrial centres of the Empire is very consider- 
able. Pop., 1912, 1,745,800, composed princi- 
pally of Great Russians. Capital, Kostroma 
(q V ). 

KOSTROMA. Capital of the government of 
that name, in European Russia, situated near the 
junction of the river Kostroma with the Vol^a, 
500 miles from St. Petersburg (Map: Russia, 
F 3) The most notable building is the ca- 
thedral of the Assumption (1272). The monas- 
tery of Ipatiev, built in 1330, is intimately as- 
sociated with Czar Michael Feodorovitch, who 
was elected and crowned here in 1613. In the 
centre of the town is a monument to Ivan Su- 
sanin, the peasant who saved Michael from the 
Poles. The cathedral of the Trinity (1586), 
within the monastery, contains a number of an- 
cient and reputed miraculous pictures also asso- 
ciated with the history of Michael. The educa- 
tional institutions include a Gymnasium, a high 
school, a seminary, a technical school, and a 
theatre. It has considerable manufactures, 
chiefly of linen , and there is trade in corn, 
leather, flax, and provisions. Pop , 1912, 67,- 
274. Kostroma was probably founded in 1152 
and is therefore one of the oldest of Russian 
cities. 

k 5SZ£G, kg'seg. A city of Hungary. See 
GiiNS. 

KOSZTA (k6'std.) AFFAIR. In American 
history, the name applied to a diplomatic epi- 
sode, involving the rights in foreign countries 
of emigrants to the United States os yet not 
fully naturalized. A certain Martin Koazta, of 
Hungarian birth, who had taken part in the 
political movement of 1848-49 for detaching 
Hungary from the dominion of the Emperor of 
Austria, and who had fled to Turkey upon the 
failure of that movement, emigrated to the 
United States after a short detention in Turkey, 
and 111 July, 1852, made a declaration under 
oath of his intention to become a citizen of the 
United States, at the same time renouncing all 
allegiance to any foreign power. After a resi- 
dence of a year and 11 months he returned to 
Smyrna, Turkey, on private business of a tem- 
porary nature and placed himself under the pro- 
tection of the American Consul at Smyrna, and 
the American charg<? d’affaires ad interim at 
Constantinople While waiting to return to the 
United States, he was taken by force aboard the 
Austrian brig of war Huszar and confined there 
in chains. The American officials protested in 
vain both to the Turkish government and to the 
Austrian officers, and finally on July 2, 1858, 
Captain Ingraham of the United States sloop 
of war 8t. Louis, then lying in Smyrna harbor, 
threatened to open fire if Koszta was not sur- 
rendered to him by fouT o’clock. The Austrian 
Consul General then agreed that Koszta should 
be held by the French Consul General until some 
agreement was reached. On Aug. 29, 1653, 
Baron Htilsemann, the Austrian charge d’affaires 
at Washington, wrote to Secretary of State 
Marcy, asking that the United States “disavow 
the conduct of its agents, . . . hasten to eall 
them to a severe account, and tender to Austria 
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a satiefaetion proportionate to the magnitude of 
the outrage,” basing his request on the ground 
that Kos 2 ta had never ceased to be a citizen of 
Austria, and that Ingraham^s threat was in vio- 
lation of international law. Marcy replied. Sept. 
26, 1853, in a ringing letter, known as the Htilse- 
mann letter, in which he defended the position 
of the United States throughout, on the ground 
that Koszta had ceased to be a citizen of Austria 
even by the law of Austria, “that Koszta when 
seized and imprisoned was invested with the 
nationality of the United States, and they had 
therefore the right, if they chose to exercise it, 
to extend their protection to him, that fiom in- 
ternational law — the only law which can be 
rightfully appealed to for rules in this case — 
Austria could derive no authority to obstruct 
or interfere with the United States in the exer- 
cise of this right, in effecting the liberation of 
Koszta; and that Captain Ingraham’s interposi- 
tion for his release was, under the extraordi- 
nary circumstances of the case, right and 
proper.” This letter, which was written by 
Marcy with an eye on the next Democratic nom- 
ination for President, was rccoivc'd wdth great 
enthusiasm throughout the United States, and 
the stand taken by Marcy with reference to the 
status of immigrants not fully naturalized has 
been indorsed by various well-known authorities 
on international, law. Koszta was ultimately 
released and allowed to* return to the United 
States. Congress showed its approval by a 
joint resolution thanking Captain Ingraham 
and conferring on him a medal. Consult Corre- 
spondence hetueen the Secretary of State and the 
Gharg4 d^ Affaires of Austria Relative to the 
Case of Martin Koszta (Washington, 1853). A 
bibliography of the affair may be found in J F. 
Rhodes, History of the United States from the 
Compromise of 1,850 ^ vol i (New York, 1910) 

KOTAH, kO'fA. A native Rajputana state, 
India, with a capital of the same name, situ- 
ated 120 miles south of Jaipur (Map: India, 
0 4). The town, on the right oank of the Chum- 
bul, is fortified by a rampart and a ditch It 
has manufactures of muslin, table ornaments, 
and paper Pop., 1901, 33,657; 1911, 32,753. 
Near by is the Maharao’s new palace w ith its 
public library. The state contains 5684 square 
miles. Pop., 1901, 544,879; 1911, 639,089. 

kOthen, k?'ten. A towm of Germany. See 
COTHEN. 

KOTLIABEVSKY, kdt'lyd-r&Pski, IvAis 
Peteovitcii (1709-1838). A Ukrainian (Little 
Russian) poet, born and educated at Poltava. 
He served in the army (1796-1808), w^as prom- 
inent in the charities of his native city, con- 
ducted for several years a school for children 
of the imp.'\( ■ i-h.-d nobility, and during his last 
years dircHUd tlic poorhouse of Poltava. He 
wrote in the dialect of Little Russia a trav- 
esty on the Mneid (1798), which has much 
satiric power and which very faithfully pictures 
the life of the peasants of the Ukraine Among 
his plays, which also depict Ukrainian manners 
and customs and which laid the foundation for 
a national theatre in the Ukraine, Natalka Pol- 
tavha (1$19), which has been turned into a 
successful opera, and Moskal darivmk (1841) 
are the best known. His complete works were 
published at St. Petersburg in 1862 (2d ed., 
1875). 

KO'TO (Japanese). The Japanese harp, made 
in the form of a zither and consisting of 13 silk 
strings stretched over an oblong sounding board. 


Each string has a separate bridge, by adjusting 
which the string is tuned. The koto is played 
with both hands and has a range of two and a 
half octaves. See Japanese Music. 

KOTOTSHIKHIN, kO'td-shg'K^n, Gbigouiy 
(1630-67). A Russian writer, civil servant in 
the Office of Foreign Affairs under Czar Alexis 
and thus a contemporary of Krizhanitch ( q.v. ) . 
At the age of 31 his conscience proved too tender 
for his tasks, and he had to seek an asylum first 
in Poland and then in Sweden, where he wrote 
a book about Muscovy ( 1666-67 ) . Justly or un- 
justly he was executed for a murder in Stockholm 
and would have been unknown to posterity were 
it not for his manuscript giving faithful but 
most unflattering details of the life and reign of 
the Czar. In 1837 this book was found in the 
Upsala Library. It was published in Russia by 
the Imperial An h.i nh»gi<*}il Commission and 
called 0 Rossti v 1 sarstvovame Aleksiya Mik- 
hailovitch (1859, last ed., 1884). 

KOTOW, k6-tou' (Chin. k*ow-VoWy k^ou-fou, 
from fc’ou?, to knock, and fow, head). To salute, 
pay respect, homage, or worship by kneeling 
ceremoniously and then knocking the forehead 
on the ground. In China schoolboys on entering 
the schoolroom kneel and knock their heads on 
the floor before the picture of Confucius; in- 
feriors kotow to superiors; a humble apology is 
made by kotowing; prisoners kotow before the 
magistrate; and the kotow is the most respect- 
ful way of uor'-hiping the gods, or before the 
ancestral tablets The kotow is performed to 
friends and relatives seen for the first time after 
the death of one’s father and mother, and it was 
imperative in approaching the Emperor. There 
were nine steps to the Imperial throne, and thus 
eight gradations of obeisance, before reaching 
the top, as follows: (1) joining the hands and 
raising them before the breast; (2) bowing low 
with the hands still joined ; ( 3 ) bending the knee 
as if about to kneel; (4) actual kneeling; (5) 
the kotow, in which the suppliant or guest be- 
fore the Emperor knelt and struck his head on 
the ground; (6) kneeling and striking the head 
on the ground thrice, called the san k’ow, or 
three knockings, (7) kneeling kiioiking the 
head thrice upon the ground, -t.indmi: npngln. 
and again kneeling and knocking tin hi •id ilnce 
times more, (8) kneeling thrice and knocking 
the head to the earth nine times. While some 
of the gods receive only the kotow, or three 
knocks, and others the seventh grade of obeis- 
ance, the Emperor, with “Heaven,” always re- 
ceiv(k full quota of honor, which reaches its cli- 
max in the three kneelings and nine knockings 
of the head. Under the old system of Chinese 
etiquette and learning, to reject these forms was 
to reject authority, while to accept them was to 
acknowledge homage and obedience to the Em- 
peror. No accredited European envoys have 
made the kotow, as that would have signified 
their country as inferior to China, except p^al 
emissaries and those from Portugal and Hol- 
land, who originally yielded to Chinese etiquette, 
not understanding the full significance of the 
act, or for the sake of greater facilities of trade 
and for direct conference with the Emperor 
himself. 

KOTTBUS, kSt'bvs. A town of Prussia. See 
Cottbus. 

KOTZEBUE, kd'tse-b<55, Alexander von 
(1815-89). A German painter, bom at Kfinigs- 
berg, son of August von Kotzebue. Educated in 
the Corps of Cadets at St. Petersburg, he gave 
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up the military career in 1838 to take up paint- 
ing at the Academy, under Sauerweid, and con- 
tinued his studies there for six years. From 
1846 to 1848 he was in Paris, the pupil of 
Horace Vernet, then traveled m the Nether- 
lands, Italy, and Germany, and in 1860 settled 
in Munich His principal works are a long 
series of battle pieces ordered by the Czar for 
the winter palace in St. Petersburg. They com- 
prise the principal combats between Peter the 
Great and Charles XII, notably “Tlie Battle of 
Poltava,” the battles during the Seven Years’ 
War, in which the Russians were victorious, 
those in the of Suvarov in Italy and 

Switzerland, and the battles of 1812 and 1813 
against Napoleon. His pictures aic deft in com- 
position and show skill in the inianyeiueni of 
scenic accessories, but they are essentially stage 
scenes, untrue to nature 
KOTZEBUE, August Friedbich FkrdinanU 
VON (1761-1819). A German dramatist and 
Russian civil servant, born at Weimar. Kotze- 
bue studied law at Jena (1777) and Duisburg 
(1778), but was drawn to the stage and organ- 
ized an amateur theatre at Duisburg. In 1780 
he opened a law office at Weimai, but he was in- 
duced m 1781 to go to Russia, where he served 
successively as secretary to the Governor-Gen- 
eral at St. Petersburg, assessor of the Upper 
Court of Appeals, and president of the Magis- 
trates Board of the Province of Esthonia. He 
mairied a lady of rank and was ennobled. At 
his wife’s death he resigned the Russian service, 
visited Paris, and from 1795 to 1798 lived chiefly 
at Friedenthal, his country seat, near Reval 
He had already become known by a series of 
tales and several sentimental dramas. ITis first 
collected works, Die jilngsten Kinder meiner 
Laune (5 vols., Leipzig, 1793-97), belong to this 
period. In 1798 Kotzebue was summoned to 
Vienna as court dramatist, but friction arose, 
and he was permitted to resign in 1800 with a 
pension. He intended to return to Russia, but 
on the frontier he was arrested as a spy and 
sent to Siberia Czar Paul, pleased at hearing a 
translation of Kotzebue’s little drama Der alte 
Leihkutscher Peters des Groasen, recalled him 
from exile, gave him office and an estate, and 
made him manager of the German theatre at 
St. Petersburg. Kotzebue tells all this viva- 
ciously in Dda merknnirdigste Jahr meinea Lehens 
(2 vols., Berlin, 1801). After Czar Paul’s death 
Kotzebue returned to Germany, lived succes- 
sively in Weimar, Jena, and Berlin (1803), 
where he was made a member of the Academy 
of Sciences and shared in the editorship of Der 
Freimutige, a literary journal. In 1806 he went 
to KOnigsberg to make historical researches in 
the Prussian archives, as a result of which he 
published Preuaaens altere Oeachichte (4 vols., 
KOnigsberg, 1809). His stay in Kdnigsberg was 
short The Napoleonic invasion obliged him to 
flee to Russia ( 1806) , whence he kept up a lively 
journalistic warfare on Napoleon and his policy 
in Die Biene (1808-10) and Die Grille (1811- 
12). During these years he resided on his es- 
tate in Esthonia. He returned to Berlin as a 
Russian State Councilor in 1813 and was made 
Russian Consul General at KOnigsberg, whence 
he was recalled in 1816 as counsel to the For- 
eign Office at St. Petersburg. In 1817 he was 
sent as a salaried political spy to (Jermany, 
where he founded in the reactionary interest a 
journal. Das litterariache Wochenhlatt. In this 
he attacked especially the German liberal stu- 


dent Burachenachaften and thus excited a stu- 
dent, Karl Ludwig Sand, to assassinate him at 
Mannheim, March 23, 1819. Kotzebue as a 
dramatist was remarkably prolific and success- 
ful, and a master of stage effects, but he was 
superficial and neglectful of literary standards. 
His plays drew better houses than the classics. 
Of some 216 recorded plays 98 are printed (28 
vols, 1797-1823; 44 vols., 1827-29; 10 vols., 
1868). The best known of them in England and 
Ameiica are The Biranger {Menschenhasa und 
Reue) and Pizarro {Die Bpanier in Peru) , 
noteworthy also are Die beiden Khngsherg^ Die 
Indianer in England^ and Die deutachen Klein- 
stadter. Kotzebue wrote also some weak novels. 
In addition to the autobiographical work men- 
tioned above, consult During, August von Kotze- 
bue's Leben (Weimar, 1830) ; W. von Kotzebue, 
August von Kotzebue^ Vrteile der Zeitgenosaen 
und der Qegenwart (Dresden, 1884) ; J. Minor, 
Ueber Kotzebue (Vienna, 1894) ; E. Jkekh, 
Studien zu Kotzebues Lust spiel technik (Heidel- 
berg, 1899) , Charh's Rabany, Kotzebue^ sa me, 
son temps, et ses ocuires (Paris, 1903) ; Gerhard 
Stenger, Goethe und Avgust von Kotzebue 
(Breslau, 1910) 

KOTZEBUE, Otto von (1787-1846) A Rus- 
sian navigatoi, son of August von Kotzebue, 
born at Reval. He made three voyages round 
the world, sailing first under Krusenstern to 
Japan (1803-06). On his second journey, in 
command of the Rurik (1815-18), fitted out by 
Count Romanzov to discover a practicable 
northeast passage, he passed through Bering 
Strait, the first navigator to do so in the nine- 
teenth century. He traced the Alaskan coast 
from Cape Prince of Wales to Cape Krusenstern, 
67® N. He carefully surveyed the great sound 
that now bears his name and made penhkgieaj 
discoveries of importance — the ice cliffs ot Es- 
choltz Bay, a subject of discussion even to-day 
— and obtained therefrom bones and tusks of 
the mammoth. Subsequently he touched at Cali- 
fornia and Hawaii and in January, 1817, dis- 
covered the Romanzov Island, one of the Mar- 
shall group. He brought home specimens of 
many theretofore unknown plants. He made a 
third voyage in 1823-26. His description of the 
second voyage appeared in Russian in 1823-26, 
in German in 1821, and in English in 1821-23 
as 1 ogage of Discovery. In 1830 lie published 
an account of the third journey as Neue Reise 
uni die Welt 

KOTZEBUE, Wilhelm von (1813-87). A 
Russian diplomat, brother of the preceding, and, 
under the pseudonym of Wilhelm Augustsohn, a 
German dramatist. His earliest literary work 
was the German translation from Vasile Alec- 
sandri’s (q.v.) collection of Rumanian folk 
poems (1857). His other works were the plays 
Em unbar mherziger Freund, Zwei Silndennnen, 
and Bilder und Bkizzen aua der Moldau (1860) , 
Laakar Viorescu (1863), a novel based on Mol- 
davian life; August von Kotzebue, Urteile der 
Zeitgenosaen und der Gegenwart (1884). 

KOUMISS. See Kumiss. 

KOUSSO, k^s'O. See Koosso. 

KOVALEVSKY, ko’v^L-lygf'ski, Alexander 
(1840-1901). A Russian zoologist and embry- 
ologist, bom at Dilnaburg. After study at Hei- 
delberg and Tubingen, he became professor of 
zoology at the University of St. Petersburg. 
One of the most di-tiiigiii-l cd zoologists of his 
day, it was he who l)\ In- arches in the em- 
bryology and structure of ascidians and of Am- 
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pkitmms first showed the relationship of these 
forms to one another and their close alliance to 
vertebrates. He also discovered the branchial 
slits of Balanoglosnua and first placed it in the 
line of vertebrate ancestry. In the embryology 
and postembryological development of insects his 
work was fundamental, and he made important 
contributions to the knowledge of the develop- 
ment and structure of various annelids, ccelen- 
terates, and other animals. Important among 
his works are: Anatomie des BaJanoglossus delte 
Chtaje (1866); Entwicklungsgcschichte der ein- 
fachen Asmdten (1866), Entmcklungsgeschichte 
dea Amphtoxua lanceolatua (1867) ; Wettere Stu- 
dAen Uher die Entictcklung der emfachen Aacidten 
(1870); Emhryologtache Sfudten an WUrmem 
und Arthropoden (1869) ; Weitere Siudien ilher 
die Entwicklungsgeschichte dea Amphtoxua lance- 
olatua (1877) ; CceJoplana metachmkoimi (1882) ; 
Bettrdge zur nachcmbryonalen Entimcklung der 
MuacideUf part i (1887) ; Anatomie de VArchce- 
ohdella eamontii de 0. Grimm (1896); Etude 
aur V anatomie de V Aoanthohdella peledina 
(1896). 

KOVALEVSKY, Egor Petrovitch (1811- 
68). A Russian traveler and writer, born in 
the Government of Kharkov. As a mining en- 
gineer, he made extensive journeys in eastern 
Siberia, the Kirghiz Steppe, and Montenegro 
(1841). Six years afterward he was intrusted 
by Mehemet Ali with a 1 .r:/ mis- 

sion in Upper Egypt, and he published an ac- 
count of this journey after his return to Russia 
(2 vols., 1849). He was next sent upon a re- 
ligious embassy to China, where he put his name 
to the treaty favoring Russian pretensions in 
Mongolia (1851). He was subsequently made 
director of Asiatic affairs at St. Petersburg 
(1866). He was a promoter of the Khorasan, 
Ohitral, and other expeditions for scientific re- 
search and the author of Peregrtnationa (3 vols , 
1843-45) ; China (2 vols., 1853) , The War utth 
Turkey in 1853-5^ (1868); The Crimean War 
(1869). His last work was Eastern Affairs tn 
the Tioenttea. His collected works, exclusive of 
miscellaneous verse and prose, fill five volumes 
(St. Petersburg, 1871-72; with a biographical 
account) . 

KOVALEVSKY, Sophia Vasilyevna, better 
known under her pen name, Sonya (1860-91). 
An eminent Russian mathematician and author, 
the daughter of General Korvin-Krukovsky. She 
was born at Moscow and *■ ■ u' 1 u-' .it Palibino, 

her father’s estate, in the * m ■ -t of Vitebsk. 

When in 1865 Strannolyubsky began to teach 
her calculus at St Petersburg, he was amazed 
at her quickness. About 1867 she and her sister, 
later a well-known novelist, resolved to go 
abroad to study. To obtain independence for 
the purpose a sham marriage, siicli as was of 
daily occurrence among Russian youth at this 
period, was decided upon. A student, Vladimir 
Kovalevsky, when asked to act as the fictitious 
husband to give Sonya’s sister the necessary 
legal statue, consented on the condition of 
marrying Sonya herself. In October, 1868, the 
ceremony was performed, and the three went 
abroad the following spring, when Sonya’s hus- 
band took up geology at Jena. In 1869 she 
studied mathematios at Heidelberg, eliciting the 
warmest praise from Kdnigsberger and Kireh- 
hoff. In the autumn of 1870 she went to the 
University Berlin, where no women were ad- 
mitted. At a perfunctory test at his house the 
great Weierstrass was astounded by her lucid 


and original solutions of the problems that at 
the time engaged his most advanced pupils, and 
henceforth he guided her studies for three years. 
In 1874 she received the degree of Ph.D. at the 
University of Gkittingen on the basis of her mem- 
oir Zur Theorte der pctrtiellen DxfferenttaXglei'- 
chungen. After receiving their degrees Sonya 
and her husband lived together until he became 
involved in speculations in housebuilding, news- 
paper publishing, petroleum wells, etc. The 
couple parted, and Sonya went abroad to make 
for herself a name in science. But her husband’s 
death, which followed shortly, was a crushing 
blow to her, and she resumed scientific work 
only after a lingering illness. In 1883 Mittag- 
Lefifiler, a pupil of Weierstrass and rector of the 
University of Stockholm, obtained for her a do- 
centship. After a year of lecturing in German 
she was appointed professor of higher analysis 
for five years, on condition of teaching in Swed- 
ish. She held this professorship until her death. 
Jn 1888 she received in person the Prix Bordin 
(doubled to 5000 francs) of the Pans Academy 
of Sciences for her 8ur un oaa parttouUer du 
prohldme de la rotation d^un corps pesant autour 
d^un point fixA For two other essays the Stock- 
holm Academy awarded her a prize of 1600 
kroner in 1889. Besides she contributed a num- 
ber of important papers to scientific periodicals. 
She had, moreover, literary abilities in addition 
to her mathematical talents In 1877 she wrote 
The Privatdocent — a sketch from the life of 
a small German university town — which met 
with a hearty reception. Her Recollections of 
Childhood, publislied in a Russian magazine 
(1890), aroused widespread attention. In 
Sweden she formed an intimate fiiendship with 
Anna Lc'flQer, sister of Mittag-Lcffler and a strik- 
ing figure in Scandinavian letters. They had a 
strong influence upon each other, and of several 
works written in collaboration, A Struggle for 
Happiness (1887) is the most characteristic. It 
is a panegyric of love as the ninin^pniig of 
complete life, and the heroine, Alice, who seeks 
for it in vain, is Kovalevsky herself. In one of 
her periods of despair she caught a severe cold, 
but paid no attention to it, and attended to her 
lectures almost until her death from pneumonia, 
Feb. 10, 1891. Consult: Anna Lefller, Sonja 
JCovalevsky (Stockholm, 1892) , Autobiography 
(New York, 1895) ; L. M. Hansson, Six Modem 
Women: Psychological Shetchea, translated from 
the German by H. Ramsden (Boston, 1896) ; 
G. Retzius, Das Oehirn des M athematikers Sonja 
Kovalevski (Stockholm, 1900). 

KOV'NO. A western government of European 
Russia, m Lithuania, bordering on Poland and 
Prussia. Area, 15,518 square miles (Map* Rus- 
sia, B 3). It has a level surface, interspersed 
with numerous small lakes and watered by the 
Nieraen and its tributaries. The climate is mod- 
erate and healthful. Kovno is chiefly an agri- 
cultural region, but the horse and cattle breed- 
ing industries are important and growing, while 
dairying is increasingly pursued. Considerable 
quantities of grain, mainly wheat and rye, are 
annually exported. Pop., 1912, 1,819,540, of 
whom the Lithuanians represented aliout 73 per 
cent and the Jews 15 per cent. There are also 
a number of German colonists. Capital, Kovno. 

KOVNO. The capital of the government of 
the same name in Russia and a first-class for- 
tress, situated at the confluence of the Vilia with 
the Niemen, 506 miles southwest of St. Peters- 
burg ( Map • Russia, B 3 ) , It consists of the 
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old and the new town and has a number of 
handsome squaresi a park^ and an interesting 
old town hall, opposite which is a curious iron 
pyramid commemorating the departure of the 
French in 1812. The educational institutions 
comprise a Gymnasium and seminaries for 
priests and teachers. Kovno manufactures wire 
and nails. The grain trade, once veiy impor- 
tant, has somewhat declined, but the town is an 
important centre for the transit trade with 
Prussia. Pop., 1903, 73,743, 1911, 87,986, of 
whom nearly half were Jews. Kovno was 
founded m the eleventh century and from 1384 
to 1398 belonged to the Teutonic order. It be- 
came Kussian after the third partition of Po- 
land in 1795. 

KOWIjOON, kou'loon', or KOWLUNG, kou'- 
Ibong'. A peninsula of southern China, situ- 
ated opposite Hongkong. A small portion of it, 
4 square miles, was ceded by the Chinese govern- 
ment to Great Britain in 1860, and a lease of 
about 376 square miles was obtained in 1898 for 
a period of 99 years The population is Chinese 
and IS estimated at about 85,000. The harbor of 
Kowloon was declared a free port in 1887. Ad- 
ministratively the territory on the mainland 
forms a part of TToiigkong, but the lease stipu- 
lated that the city of Kowloon should remain 
under Chinese jurisdiction. At Kowloon is a 
station of the Chinese maritime customs. In 
1912 imports amounted to hk. tls. 26,685,659, and 
exports to 12,517 ■■ the total trade of 

the port Ilk. tls. » ■ v- ' For the same year 

the Kowloon Kailway reported a traffic of hk 
tls. 485,657 in imports and 359,829 in exports, a 
total of hk. tls. 845,486. See Hongkono. 

KOW'RIE PINE. A New Zealand tree. See 
Kauri Pine. 

KOWTOW, or KOUTOW. A Chinese form 
of salutation. Sec Kotow. 

KOXINGA, k6-shing'a or kbk-siu'g^i (Chin, 
Chtng Ch\ng-kung) (1623“-03) A noted Chi- 
nese patriot and pirate, who drove the Dutch 
out of Formosa and hccame King of that island. 
He was born in 1623 in Hiialdo, Japan. His 
father, Ching Chih-lung, originally a poor tailor 
of Fukien, had niained a Japanese wife, and 
partly by trade and partly by fieebooting had 
amassed great wealth, and as the possessor of a 
fleet of 3000 junks became master of the seas. 
About 1028 he apparently abandoned piracy, en- 
tered the service of the Ming Emperor of China, 
then struggling against formidable rebellions 
within and the attacks of the Maiichus without, 
and became admiral of the Imperial fleet. Some 
years later his wife joined him at Nanking wdth 
the young Ching-kung, who was sent to school, 
and who at 22 was presented to the Emperor, 
who gave him a prominent command and con- 
ferred upon him his own surname, Cliu, remark- 
ing that he was worthy to bear the Imperial 
surname. From this circumstance he became 
known as Kwoh-hsing-yeh (m Japanese Koku- 
sen-ya, his worship of the national surname), 
which was corrupted by the Portuguese into 
Koxinga. Erelong the Ming Emperor, finding 
himself unable to hold Nanking, fled to Foo- 
chow, which still held out against the Manchus, 
and Koxinga’s father, yielding to the overtures 
of the Manchus, who promised to make him a 
prince, was made a prisoner and carried to 
Peking, where he died. Koxinga, collecting his 
father’s fleet and raising a large army, pro- 
ceeded to harry the Chinese coast, capturing 
cities, burning and pillaging^ and defying every 


fleet sent against him, suffering but one severe 
defeat, during his siege of Nanking in 1656, 
when be lost 500 of his ships, besides the camp 
equipment of his land forces. 

, In 1661 he attacked the Dutch in Formosa, 
who surrendered after a four months* si^e and 
retired to Batavia, and Koxinga proclaimed him- 
self King. With this island as a base of opera- 
tions, he renewed his attacks on China with 
such ferocity that, in 1662, the Manchu govern- 
ment commanded the inhabitants of the two 
provinces of Fukien and Kwangtung to remove, 
on pain of death, 10 miles inland. Every town 
and village within that belt was burned or lev- 
eled to the ground, the roads were broken up, 
and for six years all means of communication 
with the sea were cut off and all commerce 
censed. This tremendous feat of defensive war- 
faie stands unique in the history of the world. 
In the following year Koxinga was killed in an 
engagement with the Dutch and was succeeded 
by his son, who, as King of Formosa, continued 
the anti-Manchu warfare. 

In 1875, on the memorial of the Imperial 
Commissioner then m Formosa, and the literati 
of Taiwanfu, Koxinga was canonized, and a 
temple erected in liis honor. His descendants 
M’ere given the rank of Marquis, one of the few 
titles of nobility in China, and the Chinese 
named one species of rodent after him. 

KOYUKIJK (k6-yoo'kuk) KIVEB. An 
Alaskan river that flows into the Yukon about 
450 miles from its mouth (Map: Alaska, G 3). 
Tile Koyiikuk has a drainage basin of 25,000 
square miles and is about 650 miles in length, 
of which 500 miles is navigable for steamboats, 
to Betties. Placer mining is successful in the 
camps around Coldfoot, 100 miles above Betties. 
At Allakaket, north of the Arctic circle, is the 
Episcopal mission of St. Jolm in the Wilderness. 

KOYUN'JIK, or KXJYTTNJIK. One of the 
mounds of ancient Nineveh, and the only one 
belonging to the city proper which has been 
excavated with any degree of completeness. It 
is situated east of the Tigris, opposite the pres- 
ent town of Mosul, and in the part of the an- 
cient city north of the Khosar. The chief dis- 
coveries at Koyunjik were made by Layard and 
Ilassam and include palaces of Asurbanipal and 
Sennacherib and the famous library of the 
former King. For further particulars, see 
Nineveh. 

KOZLOV, koz-16f', Ivan Ivanovitch (1779- 
1840). A Russian poet, born in Moscow. In 
1807 he was Councilor of State in Moscow. 
Afterward he was transferred to St. Petersburg, 
but his career was cut short in 1812 by a 
stroke of paralysis, which deprived him of the 
power to walk. He also became blind, but 
studied German and English, became known as 
a translator of Byron’s Bride of Ahydoe and 
Mickiewicz’s sonnets, and wrote an original 
poem, Cherneta (The Monk, 1824), which met 
with fleeting popularity. It was republished 
along with his other poems in the complete edi- 
tion of his works brought out in St. Petersburg 
(1855). 

KKA, krfl. The isthmus connecting the 
Malay Peninsula with the mainland of Asia 
( Map ; Asia, L 7 ) . It has an average width pf 
44 miles ; it is greatly narrowed by the Pakcham 
and Chumpon rivers. 

KBA. A macaque (q.v.). 

KBAAL, krkl (Boer Dutch, perhaps from @p. 
oorral, cattle pen, from cotro, bull ring, front 
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correr, Lat. currere, to run ) . A term in general 
use among the Boers (see Boer) in South Africa 
to denote a village, or a collection of huts in an 
inclosure, or sometimes a single hut in a 
stockade. 

KBAEVSKY, A. A. See Krayevsky, A. A. 

KBAFFT (KRAFT), krftft, Adam (1450 or 
1455-1507). The principal Oerman sculptor of 
the late 'Gothic period, born probably at Nurem- 
berg. Very little is known of his life or train- 
ing beyond the fact that the year 1490 found 
him actively engaged in Nuremberg, a contem- 
porary and friend of the famous founder Peter 
Vischer. He probably began as a simple stone- 
mason and was trained in the local schools. He 
appears as a finished master in his earliest- 
known work at Nuremberg, the celebrated 
“Seven Stations,” completed about 1490, on tlie 
road to the cemetery of St. John, but now in 
the Germanic Museum. They are carved in 
somewhat coarse sandstone, in high relief, and 
show in the composition a mixture of pictorial 
and plastic (‘h'liients and the realistic hardness 
in individual figures and drapery which was 
prevalent in the fifteenth century Of the same 
date is the “Calvary,” a group of heroic size, 
in tlie cemetery of St. John. From 1492 dates 
the mngnificenl tomb of the Schreyer family, 
outside the church of St. Sebaldus, representing 
the three principal scenes from the Passion of 
Christ. Of three other sepulchral monuments, 
dating probably from 1498 to 1501, the epitaph 
of the Pergerstorff family, in the Frauenkirche, 
a large high relief representing the Virgin with 
the infant Christ crowned by angels, with groups 
of figures kneeling at her feet, is the finest. 
Similar in subject, but different in treatment, 
is the Landauer tomb, in the Tetzel Chapel of 
St. iEgidius’ Church, and more simply yet hap- 
pily conceived is the tomb of the Rebeck family, 
in the Frauenkirche KraffFs masterpiece, 
however, is the elaborate tabernacle in tlie 
church of St. Lawrence, erected at a cost of 
770 gulden, by Hans Imhof, in 1493-1500 It is 
a towering pyramid of elegant proportions, 
reaching a height of 64 feet, and is of amazing 
richness and delicacy in its decoration, as re- 
gards both the many sculptured figures and 
reliefs and the architectural features. He exe- 
cuted, moreover, large numbers of lesser com- 
missions of a decorative character, such as the 
relief above the door of tlie ancient city scales. 
His last work was the large “Burial of Christ,” 
a group of 16 life-size sandstone statues in the 
Holzschuler Chapel in the cemetery of St. John 
(1507). Notwithstanding the number and im- 
portance of his commissions, in late life he suf- 
fered financial difficulties and borrowed heavily 
from the Imhof family. According to common 
tradition, he died in the hospital at Schwal- 
bach. The master’s own portrait probably sur- 
vives in a relief figure of the Schreyer tomb and 
in a kneeling statue of the tabernacle of St. 
Lawrence. 

BlbUography. “Adam Kraft,” in the Art 
Journal, vol. xxi (London, 1869) ; Wanderer, 
Adam Kraft und seine Schvle (Nuremberg, 
1869) ; Bergau, “Adam Kraft,” in Dohme, Kunst 
und Kilnstler (Leipzig, 1877) ; Bode, Geschichte 
der deutschm Plastik (Berlin, 1887); I)aun, 
A4am Kraft und die Kilnstler seiner Zeit (ib., 
1897) ; id., Peter Vischer und Adam Krafft 
(Bielefeld. 1905). 

KRAFFT-EBIETO, fl'blng, Richard, Baron 
VON (1840-1902). An eminent German neurolo- 


gist, born at Mannheim. He was educated at 
Heidelberg, Zurich, Vienna, and Prague. After 
three years’ practice at Baden-Baden, as special- 
ist for nervous and mental diseases, he became 
professor of psychiatry at the University of 
Strassburg in 1872. A year later he went to 
Graz and remained there as professor of psy- 
chiatry and nervous diseases until 1889, when 
lie accepted the same professorship at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. He resigned in 1902 and re- 
turned to Graz, where he remained until his 
death. He was the author of numerous books 
and monographs dealing with pathological 
psychology in its relation to the law and on 
nervous and mental diseases. Many of these 
have been widely translated Some of the more 
important are: Die Melanchohe Erne klinische 
f^tudie (1874); Orundzuge der Kriminalpsy- 
chologie fur Juristen (2d ed , 1882) ; Die pro- 
gressive allgemeine Paralyse (1894); Kervositat 
und neurasthemsche Zustande (1895). Four 
of his books appear in English translations bv 
(’raddock An Experimental Study in the Do- 
main of Hypnotism (New York and London, 
1 889 ) , Psych osis M ens fruahs (1902), Psych o- 
pathia Sexuahs (12th ed , 1903), a remark- 
able book, which has become standard in its 
field, and Text Booh of Insanity (1905) 
KRAFT, Adam. See KraiVt, Adam 
KRAG, kriig, Thomas Peter (1868-1913). 
A Norwegian poet and novelist, born at Kragero, 
a brother of V. A. W. Krag. He was brought 
up at Christiansand, entered the University of 
Christiania in 1890, and the next year published 
Jon Oroeff, narrative verse, in which he com- 
bined epic and lyric power. This was followed 
by Fra den gamle By (1892), Ensomme Men- 
nesker (1893), and Mulm (1893), in which 
he gives full poetical expression to his love of 
nature in her more majestic aspects Nature 
IS more than mere background even in his 
novels, such as Kohberslangen (1895), where 
be reaches his highest point, Ada Wilde (1896) , 
Ulf Ran (1897) ; Enken (1899) ; Ounvor Kjeld 
(2d ed., 1905), M ester Magius (2d ed , 1909). 
This last undoubtedly expresses his deepest feel- 
ings and highest aspiiations Weaker in thought 
and form are Fru Beates Hus (1898), Hjem 
(1900), Det glade Hjorne (1901), lldliljen (2d 
ed , 1905), and Det Allei'helligste (3d ed , 
1907). Tusmorke (1898), Sorte Skove (1903), 
and Tuhalden Fredlose (1909) are notable for 
their descriptions With the drama Kong 
A agon (1894; 2d ed , 1908) he was less success- 
ful. Other works are JEgtemcend og Lygtemcend 
(1904), Maagereden (1906), and Offerlam 
(1907). Krag stands in the first rank among 
contemporaneous Norwegian authors. His in- 
terpretation of life and nature is that of a 
mystic; his style is richly imaginative. Consult 
Erik Lie, in Daghladety No. 13 (Christiania, 
1894), and C Nserup, in Illustreret Norsk 
Literaturhistorie (ib., 1905). 

KRAG, Vilhelm Andreas Wexels (1871- 
) . A Norwegian poet, dramatist, and novel- 
ist, born at Christiansand, a brother of T. P. 
Krag. In 1891, a year after he had entered the 
University of Christiania, he published a collec- 
tion of poems which won success at once. Both 
in form and thought they show Danish influence, 
calling to mind Drachmann and J. P. Jacobsen. 
In prose followed Nat (1892), and the fairy 
drama Vester i Blaafjeld (1893), with less orig- 
inality. Among his later poems Sange fra 
Byden (1894), Nye Digte (1897), Norge (1903), 
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th<? lively V eatlandsviaer { Songs from the 
West, 1898), take first place. De Qamlea 
Juleaften (1894), a drama full of warmth and 
feeling, met with great success; so also did 
De gode Gamle (1895). Among his other 
dramas should be mentioned Den sidste Dag 
(1897), Livet en Leg (1901), Bangen om 
Florena (1907), Bituationens Herre (1903), and 
the idyllic humorous sketch Baldevins BryUup 
(1900). The. most important of his numerous 
stories are Hjemve (1896) ; Den glade Lbitnant 
(1896); Fra de love Stuer (1897); Marianne 
(1899); Isaac Kapergast (1901); Lille Bodil 
(2d ed., 1902) ; Den gamle Garde (1903) ; Thea 
Marie (1904), Holmerne de graa (1905); 
Vandringsmand ( 1907 ) . Krag was editor of 
Juleaften and Kringsjaa, and in 1908-10 direc- 
tor of the National Theatre at Christiania He 
married the daughter of Alexander L. Kielland 
and lived much abroad, part of the time with a 
government stipend Consult C. Nepriip, Ulus- 
treret Norsk Literaturhistorie (Christiania, 
1905). 

KBAGITYEVATS, krA.-gvi'yfl.-vats. The capi- 
tal of the Servian province of the same name, 
situated on the Lepenitsa, west of the Morava, 
69 miles south of Belgrade, with which it is con- 
nected by rail (Map- Balkan Peninsula, C 2). 
It is the third city in size m Servia It was 
until 1842 the residence of the Servian princes, 
and between 1868 and 1880 the Servian Parlia- 
ment usually met there. It has a foundry, an 
arms factory, a Gymnasium, a palace, and an 
arsenal. Pop., 1900, 15,603; 1910, 18,462. 

KBAILSHEIM, krlls^Im. A town of Ger- 
many. See Ceailsiieim. 

KBAIN. See Carniola. 

KBAIT, krit (East Indian name), or CBAIT. 
The most dreaded of East Indian venomous 
snakes {Bungarus coeruleus) It is a near rela- 
tive of the cobras and is dark brown or purplish, 
with narrow crossbars or white specks or alter- 
nately barred brown and yellow It sometimes 
reaches a length of 4 feet and is active and 
fearless, pursuing and feeding upon rats, lizards, 
and snakes. It is numerous thioughoui all 
the warm parts of India, especially m Bengal, 
and is likely to creep into houses and tents. 
The authorities believe that it causes more 
deaths in India, Assam, and Burma than any 
other snake Several other species of the genus, 
called rock snakes by English people in India, 
are known, one of them being the still larger 
king snake or rajsamp {Bungarus fasciatus), 
which IS bright yellow, encircled with many 
black rings. A third species is peculiar to 
Ceylon, and others extend the range of the 
genus as far east as southern China. Consult; 
Fayrer, Thanatophidia of India (London, 1874), 
and Ewart, Poisonous Snakes of Ind/ia (London, 
1878), both with colored plates; Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society of London (ib., 1899) ; 
and especially Wall, “The Poisonous Snakes of 
India,” in Journal of the Bombay Natural His- 
tory Society j vol. xvii (Bombay, 1906). 

!l^AJOVA, krA-yO'vA,. A town in Rumania. 
See Craiova. 

KBAJOWA. See Kray von Kbajowa. 

KBAKATOA, krll'kft.-t5'&, more correctly 
KBAKATAXJ. A volcano on the small island 
of Pulu Rakata in the Sunda Strait between 
Java and Sumatra (Map: East Indies, C 7). 
The island has an area of 6 square miles, about 
one-half of its former size. The volcano had 
been in a dormant state since 1680, when, in 


May, 1883, it became active, culminating on the 
night of August 26-27 in one of the most dis- 
astrous eruptions known in history, presenting 
the rare type of explosion. A mass of rock 
material, estimated at more than a cubic mile, 
was thrown into the air in the form of lapilli 
and dust by a succession of explosions that 
were heard over 150 miles away. The dust was 
carried to an estimated vertical distance of 17 
miles, and in the upper air currents it was 
borne eastward in a complete circuit of the 
globe The suspension of this finely divided 
material in the atmosphere has been established 
as the cause of the brilliant sunsets which dur- 
ing the following winter and spring were ob- 
served over a large portion of the earth’s sur- 
face. The explosions were followed by violent 
atmospheric disturbances that passed around 
the earth at the rate of 700 miles an hour. A 
series of gigantic sea waves was also generated, 
and these caused great loss of life. The water 
advancing upon the shores of the n<*ighbr)ring 
islands swept away whole villages, while the 
oscillations were noticeable as far as the shores 
of South America. After the terrible convul- 
sions it was found that the northern part of 
the island, including the highest peak, had dis- 
appeared. The total loss of life probably ex- 
ceeded 30,000, one authority estimating it at 
36,380. The island is without permanent popu- 
lation. Consult Verbcck, Krakatau (Batavia, 
1884), and Royal Society of London, The Erup- 
tion of Krakatoa and Subsequent Phenomena^ 
edited by J. G. Symons (London, 1888). See 
Volcano. 

KBAKEN, krh'ken' (Dan., from Norweg 
krakCy sort of sea monster) A mythical colos- 
sal creature said to have haunted the seas and 
coast of Norway. Its shape and habits were 
described by the Norwegian Bishop Pontoppidan 
in 1750. According to his account, its back was 
about a mile and a half in circumference; its 
body rose from the sea like an island, stretch- 
ing out mastlike arms capable of dragging down 
the largest ship, and when it sank towards the 
bottom, it caused a whirlpool in which large 
vessels were involved to their destruction. It 
was also said to make the waters around it 
thick and turbid and thus was able to devour 
the shoals of fishes that swam to the place at- 
tracted by the musky smell 

The origin of the various stories of the kraken 
is probably attributable to the occasional oc- 
currence in the northern Atlantic of colossal 
squid It is these gigantic animals which on 
rare occasions have been seen by fishermen and 
others and which have given rise in past ages 
to the stories or fables of this kind See 
Squid. 

Consult: A. S. Packard, “Colossal Cuttle- 
fishes,” in American Naturalist^ vol. vii (Salem, 
1873) ; A. E. Verrill, “The Colossal Cephalopods 
of the North Atlantic,” in American Naturalist, 
vol. ix (ib., 1875) ; id., “Gigantic Squids,” in 
Transactions of the Connecticut Academy, vol. v 
(New Haven, 1879) ; J. Gibson, Monsters of the 
Sea (London, 1887). 

KBAMB AMBXTIiI, krd-m-bfim^b55-lft. A 
Slavic term originally signifying cherry brandy; 
then, especially in student slang, any spirituous 
drink. Krambambuli is the title of one of the 
most popular German student songs, the words 
of which were written by Wittekind in Danzig 
in 1745 under the pseudonym of Crescehtiufl 
Koromandel. The music is a popular eighteenth- 
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eentiiry air. The song in an English translation 
is also popular in American colleges. 

3EBAM£^B1A. See Rhatany. 

XBiLNS^ Hobatio Sheafe (1872- ). An 

American author and editor, born in Boston and 
educated at Columbia University (A.B., 1894; 
Ph.B., 1903). After 1900 he was engaged in 
literary and editorial work for maga/ines and 
reviews and was literary adviser to (». P. Put- 
nam’s Sons in 1905-09 and to the Sturgis and 
Walton Company in 1909-13. He wrote Irish 
Life in Irish Fiction (1903), William Butler 
Yeats and the Irish Liteiary Revival (1904), 
and Oliver Goldsmith^ a Critical Biography 
( 1907 ) ; he edited the Lincoln Tribute Book 
(1909), English Love Poems (1909), The Lost 
Art of Conversation (1910), and, as associate, 
The World’s Wit and Humor (10 vols., 1906). 
In 1914 he served as associate editor of the 
New International Year Book, and he con- 
tributed articles on topics in American and 
English literature to the second edition of the 
New International Encyclopedia. 

KBAl^TZ, krants, Albert ( n450-1.517) . A 
German scholar and statesman. He was born in 
Hamburg, traveled widely in Europe, studied 
theology and philosophy at Hamburg and Ros- 
tock, and became rector of the latter university. 
As syniic (*f TTi»'*bint'^ ‘u‘ was present in 1489 
at the liaii-etii I ‘ X-M'it blv at VVismar and was 
sent as Ambassador to France in 1497 and to 
England in 1499 In 1500 he was chosen arbi- 
trator by John, King of Denmark, and Freder- 
ick, Duke of Holstein, in their dispute concern- 
ing the Province of Ditinarschcn He considered 
Wiclif and Huss as heretics and was not in 
sympathy with the movement ■ : • ' by 

Luther, although he agreed with ms altitude on 
the subject of indiilgcrKes and introduced many 
ecclesiastical reforms while dean of the chapter 
of Hamburg, to which he was appointed in 1508. 
His principal works are Chronica Regnorum 
Aquilonarum^ published in Strassburg in 1502, 
and an ecclesiastical history of Saxony. Con- 
sult Hauck-Herzog, ReaLEncyklopadie fur pro- 
testantiache Theoiogie und Kircho (3d ed., Leip- 
zig, 1896-1913). 

KBANTZ, Jean Baptiste SAbastien (1817- 
99). A French engineer and politician, born at 
Arches, Vosges, and educated at the Polytech- 
nique (1836) and the Ecole des Fonts et Chaus- 
sfies (1838). He was best known as constructor 
of the Industrial Palace at the Exposition of 
1867, as inventor of a movable dam for the 
Seine (1868), and for his service in the siege of 
Paris in 1871. In the last year he was elected a 
deputy and in 1876 was elected to the Senate, 
where he opposed Boulanger and was leader of 
the Opportunists. He wrote Projet de creation 
divine arm4e des travaux publics (1847) and 
Observations an sujet des chemins de fer (1876). 

KBANTZ, Jules Francois Emile (1821- 
1914). A French naval officer, born at Givet, 
a cousin of J. B. 8. Krantz. He entered the 
navy in 1837, was captain of a frigate by 1861, 
and in 1869 was promoted to command the 
training ship Louis XIV. In the Franco-Ger- 
man War he directed the defenses of Fort Ivry 
and in 1871 was chief of department in the 
Ministry of Marine; two years afterward he 
commanded the naval division in Chinese 
waters as rear admiral. On his return to 
France he was made director of the marine 
wosufis and vice admiral in 1877. He was placed 
on. the <fee«rve in 1886 and was Minister of 


Marine in successive cabinets in 1888-89. 
Noted as an authority on mancBuvres and as a 
mathematician, ELrantz published Elements de 
la thdorie du namre (1862) and Considerations 
sur les roulis des bdtiments (1867). 

KBAPF, krkpf, Johann Ludwig (1810-81). 
A German missionary, explorer m British East 
Africa, and specialist in African linguistics. 
He was born at Derendigen, near TUbingen, 
where he studied theology. In 1837 he went to 
Abyssinia as missionary of the English Church 
Missionary Society and with his fellows, Er- 
hardt and Rebmann, made many valuable tours 
into Usambara (1848, 1852) and Ukamba 

(1849, 1851). Krapf brought to Europe the 
first definite information about the Victoria 
Nyanza, Mount Kilimanjaro, and Mount Kenia, 
which he visited in 1849. After a short stay 
in England he returned to Africa in 1854, but 
was forbidden by King Theodore to enter Abys- 
sinia. He returned to Germany and lived near 
Stuttgart till 1867, when he joined the English 
expedition to Abyssinia. He wrote- Rcisen in 
Ostafrika in den Jahren 1837-55 (2d ed., 

1867 ) ; Vocabulary of Six East African Lan- 
guages (1850), Elements of the Ktsuahili Lan- 
guage (1850) ; several biblical translations into 
African dialects; and the Dictionary of the 
Huahili Language (1882). Consult Claus, Lad- 
ing Krapf (Basel, 1882). 

KBAPINA, kra'pft-na. See Paleolithic 

Period. 

KRAPOTKIN. See Kropotkin. 

KBAStCKI, kra-shet'sk^, Ignacy (173.5- 

1801). A Polish writer and social worker. 
He was born in Dubiecko and studied in Lem- 
berg and Rome In 1767 he was appointed 
Bishop of Ermeland, but he lived mostly in 
Warsaw After the first partition of Poland, 
in 1772, he enjoyed the favor of Frederick the 
Great. In 1778 he published his mock-heroic 
Mousiad [Myszeis), full of allusions to the 

state disorders and the wrangles of Polish 

nobility, and also his Monachomachia, in which 
he ridicules the cloistered life of the monks. 
This latter work aroused a storm of criticism, 
and his witty reply, Antimonachomaohia (1780), 
intensified public interest in the matter Be- 
sides these books he wrote much verse and prose 
and translated Ossian into Polish. In 1795 he 
was made Archbishop of Gnesen. He died six 
years later, in Berlin. His works were pub- 
lished by Dmochowski, in 10 volumes (Warsaw, 
1803-04; latest ed , 1878). The Monachomachia 
was translated into German {Der Mbiichekrieg) 
by Winklewski (Berlin, 1870). Consult J J. 
Kraszewski, Ignacy Krasteki (Warsaw, 1880), 
and J6zef Tretiak, I, ‘‘Krasicki, Charakterystyka 
wramach szkicu biografiezuego,’* in Biblioteka 
Warszawska^{\h,, 1901). 

KBASINSKI^ krfi-shg'ny '-skS, Ztomunt, 
Count (1812-59). One of Poland’s greatest 
poets. He was born and died in Paris. He left 
Russia, where his father, who held a high mili- 
tary position, was despised by his PoliS) coun- 
trymen, who accused him of Russophile senti- 
ments, and devoted himself to literature, be- 
coming a personal friend of Mickiewicz (q.V.) 
and an adherent of romanticism. In 1834 he 
published his Undivine Comedy {IHiehoska 
Komedia), It deals with the struggle between 
degenerated aristocracy (Count Henry) and the 
suffering people ( Pancratius ) . Both ‘Henry attd 
Pancratius die on the battlefield, and a cross 
appears in the heavens, symbolizing the ulti- 
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mate triumph of religion over the passions of 
men. The dramatic poem Irydxon (Paris, 
1886) was an allegory of Poland’s sulferinga. 
Like the earliest Slavophiles, he believed in the 
regeneration of the world through his country, 
of whose ultimate restoration he felt sure. His 
last great work, Dawn {ProzeMwity 1843), is a 
philosophical poem, wherein he embodied his 
view of the world. In 1845 he published his 
Psalms of the Future: Of Faith^ HopSy and 
Love {Psalmy przyzlozoi) . These were directed 
against the iin])eiuling rebellion. For political 
reasons his name did not appear on his works 
during his lifetime The best edition is in four 
volumes (Lemberg, 1880-88), German trans- 
lations of his works are: Ungotthche Komddie, 
by Batornicki (Leipzig, 1841) ; Irydwn (ib., 
1881); and the novels Versuchung (trans. of 
Pokusa, Ciacow, 1881) and HommernacM (A^oo 
leima, Vienna, 1881) Consult: Tarnowski, 
Zygmunt KrasvAski (Cracow, 1892), which is 
the best, the Correspondence published in Lem- 
berg (1880-88), also Juljan Klaezko, “Polish 
Poetry in the Nineteenth Century,” in Z. Kra- 
sihski, The Undtvine Comedy (Philadelphia, 
1876) , Juliusz Kleiner, Zygmunt Krasif'isJci: 
Dzieje Mifsli (2 vols , Lemberg, 1912); Anna 
Endler, “Sigismondo Krasihski,” in "Nuova 
Antologia^ vol. clxiv (5th series, Rome, 1913) 

XBASiriK,' kriis'nik. A town in Russian Ice- 
land in the Province of Lublin, 28 miles south- 
west of the city of Lublin. Pop., 1910, 9178. It 
was the scene of a three weeks’ battle between 
the Austrians and Russians in the European 
War of 1914 During the first week the Aus- 
trians drove the Russians towards Lublin, but 
upon the arrival of heavy reenforcements the 
latter compelled the former to retreat hastily 
across the boundary into Galicia. See Wab in 
Europe. 

KRASNOVODSK, krlis'no-vddsk'. A fortress 
and capital of the Transcaspian Province of 
Asiatic Russia, situated on Krasnovodsk Bay, 
on the east coast of the Caspian Sea (Map: 
Asia, G 6). It is 69 feet below sea level and is 
the starting point of the Transcaspian Railway 
to Merv and Bokhara Its industries are the 
manufacture of salt and sulphur and the catch- 
ing of fish and seals. Pop., 1910, 7775. 

KRASNOYARSK, kras'no-yfirsk^ The cap- 
ital of the Government of Yeniseisk, Siberia, 
situated on the Yenisei and on the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, about 2720 miles by rail from 
Moscow (Map Asia, K 3). It has 16 churches, 
Russian, Lutheran, and Catholic, a synagogue, 
a theological and a teachers’ seminary, a li- 
brary, a technical and a railway school, a mu- 
seum, and a theatre. The chief manufactures 
are brick, leather, and soap There is also a 
considerable transit trade in tea. The town was 
founded in 1628 as a fortified prison settlement. 
Pop, 1904, 40,910; 1912, 80,102 

KRASNOYE SELO, krfis'nfi-ye s&-l5'. A 
well-known summer resort in the Government of 
St. Petersburg, Russia, on the Ligovka River 
and the St. Petersburg-Reval Railway. It has 
an Imperial palace with a park and a number 
of villas, the summer residences of the Russian 
nobility. The Imperial Guards camp here dur- 
ing the summer, and in August the Czar holds 
a parade in which about 75,000 troops take 
part. Pop, 1897, 3286; 1912, 3741. 

KRASZEWSKI, kra-shef'ski^, J6 zef Ignaoy 
(1812-87). A Polish novelist, historian, aesthe- 
Hcian, publicist, and poet, born in Warsaw^ He 
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studied history and philology at the University 
of Vilna, took part in the of 1830-31, 

and was imprisoned until I *'13 lb settled on 
his country estate in Volhynia in 1837 and de- 
voted himself to literature. The works which 
he produced at this period show clearly the in- 
fluences of Gogol, Dickens, and Balzac. Between 
1853 and 1858 lie was curator of schools in 
Volhynia. In 1869 he took up at Warsaw tlie 
publication of the Gazeta Polska. Exiled in 
1863, he settled in Dresden and in 1876 be- 
came a Saxon subject. In 1884 he was sen- 
tenced to three and a half years’ imprisonment 
on the charge of high treason in having pro- 
cured plans of a German fortress for the French 
government, but after a time received a six 
months’ leave of absence, on account of his im- 
paired health, on depositing 20,000 marks as 
security. He went to Italy and never returned 
to prison, dying in Geneva. Kraszewski was 
the most productive of all Polish writers and 
one of the most productive of all literatures; 
of las works, numbering more than 360 titles 
and about 600 volumes, a selection in 102 vol- 
umes appeared in Lemberg in 1871-75. Most of 
them are works of fiction He chose as themes 
social political questions, his point of view 
being democratic and nationalist; the greater 
number of bis novels deal with Polish history, 
especially the history of Poland m the eight- 
eenth century, which the author knew thor- 
oughly. Besides fiction Kraszevski wrote short 
stones and poetry. His most important poetical 
work is Anafielas ( 1839-44), a great epic trilogy 
of Lithuania A German translation of it ap- 
peared in 1883 at Posen. George Eliot is said 
to have derived the idea of Silas Marner from 
his Jcrmolat the Potter (1857). Some of his 
sketches Kraszewski wrote under the pseudonym 
Boloslawita. Selections from his works were 
published in 12 volumes in German (Vienna, 
1880-81). A number of his novels and tales 
have been translated into the principal European 
Morituri (1876) and Resurrecturi 
('876/ are perhaps the best known outside of 
Poland. Consult Bohdanowitsch, Kraszetiski m 
scznem Wirhen und setnen Werken, which is 
ovei enthusiastic (Leipzig, 1879), and, in Polish, 
Chmielowski, J6zef Ignacy Kraszewski (Cracow, 
1888). He has been called the Dumas of Polish 
literature. 

KRAUS, krous, Franz Xaver (1840-1901). 
A German Roman Catholic theologian and 
archceologist, born at Treves. He studied at the 
universities of Treves, Freiburg, Bonn, and 
Pans. In 1872 he became professor extraor- 
dinary of history and Christian archeology at 
the University of Strassburg and in 1878 he was 
appointed professor ordinarius of Church his- 
tory at the University of Freiburg. His publi- 
cations include: Ueher das Studium der Theol- 
ope sonst und jetzt (1890); Lehrhuch der 
Kirchengeschichte (1872-87) ; Realenoyolopadie 
der chris t lichen Alt ertiimer (1880-86); Dante, 
sein Leben und sein Werk (1897). Consult 
Hauviller, Franz Xaver Kraus, ein Lehensbtld 
(Freiburg, 1904). 

KRAUS-BOELTfi, krous'-buFtk, Maria 
(1836- ). An American kindergarten ex- 

pert, born in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Germany, 
the daughter of Judge J. L. E Boelt4. After 
receiving a full course of kindergarten training 
in Germany, in 1860 she entered active work in 
London, where, two years later, she had chafge 
,df a kindergarten ea Aibit at the London 
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national Exhibition. In 1S67 she went to Ham- 
•burg to teach in the Frtibel Union, and later, at 
Ltibeck, she had charge of a kindergarten, with 
classes connected lor the training of teachers. 
She returned to England in 1870, came to the 
United States in 1872, and established, with 
the aid of Henrietta B. Haines, a kindergarten 
and mother’s class in New York. In 1873 she 
married Prof. John Kraus and with him opened 
a Seminary for Kindergartners, which she con- 
tinued alone after her husband’s death, in 1896. 
She lectured on kindergarten methods at the 
New York University Summer School in 1903, 
1904, and 1907, and at educational meetings. 
In 1899-1900 she was president of the kinder- 
garten department of the National Education 
Association. Besides several •»;oiiui»rnpb.. and 
articles, she is author, with Kuius, of 

The Kindergarten Omde (2 vols., 1877; new ed., 
1906). 

KBAXJSE, krou'ze, Ernst Ludwig (1839- 
1903) A German author, known under the 
pseudonym Carus Sterne, born at Zielenzig. He 
soon abandoned his original profession of phar- 
macist for the study of natural history and the 
history of civilization, settled in Berlin in 1806, 
and contributed much to the dissemination of 
natural science, especially of Darwin’s theories. 
In this connection he was led by his researches 
to recognize in Charles Darwin’s grandfather, 
Erasmus Darwin ( q v. ) , the true originator of 
the theory of the descent of man. Darwin 
caused the treatise devoted to this subject to 
be translated into English and to be supple- 
mented by a biography of his grandfather 
(1879) In conjunction with Darwin and 
Haeckel, Sterne edited the monthly Kosmoe 
(1877-82) His other publications include: 
Werden und Vergehen: Erne Entwxckelungsge- 
achichte dea Katurganzen (6th ed., 1905); Die 
Krone der i^chopfung ( 1884 ) ; Charles Darwtn 
und aetn Verhdltms zu Deutschland (1886); 
PloAidereien aus dem Paradtese: Der ^'aturzu- 
stand des Menschen (1886) ; Die allgemetne 
Weltanschauung in xhrer hxstorxschen EntxjoxckeU 
ung (1889) , Natur und Kunst (1891) ; Tuxsko- 
land (1891); Dxe Trojaburgen Nordeuropas 
(1893); Dxe nordische Herkunft der Trojasage 
(1893); Geschxchte der htologischen Wxssen- 
schaften xm neunzehnten Jahrhundert (1901). 

KBAXTSE, Karl Christian FRiEaiRiCH (1781- 
1832). A (jerman philosopher and writer on 
Freemasonry. He studied philosophy at Jena, 
became privatdocent there in 1802, then taught 
in Dresden, and lectured subsequently in Berlin 
and Gottingen. Though his courses in philos- 
ophy were very popular, he was unable to secure 
a professorship. For this purpose he went to 
Munich (1831), but was disliked as a Socialist, 
since he maintained that all mankind should 
be associated in a common endeavor for uni- 
versal development. Feeling that he found in 
Freemasonry the first principles of such an 
organization, he had joined the order in 1805 
and written much in its interest. He roused 
resentment, however, by his independent theories 
and was expelled in 1810. Among his works on 
this subject were Dxe drei altesten Kunatur- 
kunden der Freimaurerbrdderaohaft ( 3d ed., 
1849) and Hdhere Vergeiatxgung der echt ilher- 
Uefertcn Orundsymhole der Freimaurerei (3d 
ed., 1820). Ill philosophv Krause’s work has 
been differently estimated by different histo- 
rians. Heinze, in his revision of Ueberweg’s 
Misiory of Phxlospphy, speaks of Krause as '‘the 


many-sided, peculiar, and deep thinker,” while 
VVindelband says that “Krause has scarcely any 
other originality than the very objectionable 
one of presenting the thought common to the 
whole idealistic development in an unintelligible 
terminology.” The universe, for Krause, exists 
in God. God is essence prior and superior to 
all distinction and difference and yet compre- 
hending within itself all distinctions and differ- 
ences. These comprehended differences consti- 
tute finite realities, which are thus members of 
the articulate system of divine essence. Organic 
union is thus a fundamental fact of reality and 
hence must be striven for by man in his moral, 
social, and political life. Every individual 
should be a member of a union {Bund), and 
every union should belong to a larger union, 
until at last all humanity is included in a 
definitely organized social system. His most 
important works on philosophy, published in his 
lifetime, are: Entxmirf dea Systems der Phxlos- 
ophxe (1804); System der Sxttenlehre (1810); 
Das Urbxld der Menachhext (1811) ; Vorlesungen 
tlber das System der Phxloaophxe ( 1828 ) . After 
his death it was found that he had left behind 
him an immense amount of matter in manu- 
script, part of which has been published. Con- 
sult; S. Lindemann, Uebersxchtlxche Darstellung 
des Lebens und dvr Wxasenschaftslehre Krauses 
und deasen Standpunktea zur Fretmaurerbriider- 
schaft (Munich, 1839); Hohfeld, Dxe Krau- 
sesohe Phxloaophxe (Jena, 1879) , Martin, 
Krauses Lehen, Lehre und Bedeutung (Leipzig, 
1881) ; Eucken, Zur Erxnnerung an Krause (ib., 
1881); Ludwig Kunze, Dxe padagogxschen 
Oedanken K, Chr. Fr. Krauses in xhren Zusam- 
menhange mit aexner Phxloaophxe dargestellt 
( Langensalza, 1911). 

XBAnSS, krous, Gabriele (1842-1906) An 
Austrian dramatic soprano, born in Vienna. 
She studied at the conservatory in that city and 
with Marchesi. She was a member of the 
Vienna Court Opera (1860-67), at the Theatre 
Italien (1867-71), and, after singing at Baden 
and Milan, was engaged at the Grand Op6ra, 
Pans (1875-86). In 1880 she was made an 
officer of the Acad4mie Her most famous rOles 
were Mathilde (in Les Huguenots), Alda, 
Marguerite (in Faust), and Desdemona. 

XBAXJTH, krouth, Charles Porterfield 
(1823-83). An American Lutheran theologian, 
son of Charles Philip Krauth. He was born at 
Martinsburg, Va., graduated at Pennsylvania 
College, Gettysburg, in 1839, and at the theolog- 
ical seminary there in 1841. Ordained to the 
ministry, he served as pastor of churches in 
Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania until 
1864, when he was appointed professor of sys- 
tematic theology in the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Philadelphia. Here he remained 
until his death. He was also professor of in- 
tellectual and moral philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania after 1868 and vice 
provost of the same university after 1873. 
Krauth was chairman of the Old Testament 
company of the American Bible Revision Com- 
mittee and an authority on the history, doc- 
trines, and liturgy of the Lutheran ohurch. His 
most important works were The Conservative 
Reformation and xts Theology (1871) and Vooah^ 
ulary of Philosophical Sciences (1879). 

KBAVTCHIBSXZ, krAf-chIn'skl. See Stbsp- 

NIAK. 

XBAYEVSBY, krh-yePskl, or KBAEVSXI, 
Andrei Alexandbovitch (181(>~89), A Ru«- 
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sian journalist, born in Moscow. He was edu- 
cated at the uni vers ity^ there and taught for a 
time, but began editorial work in 1839 with the 
Otechestvennyia Zaptskty which he continued for 
10 years, being also connected with the Husftku 
Invalid from 1857. In 1863 he established the 
QoloSy an influential paper, on the Liberal side 
of Russian politics, which had a very large 
circulation. 

KBAY VON KBAJOWA, kri f6n kr^i-yo'v^i, 
Paul, Baron (1735-1804) An Austrian gen- 
eral, born at K^^smfirk, Hungary. He entered 
the Imperial army in 1754, fought in the Seven 
Years* War and m the war with the Turks 
(1788-89), became major general and Baron 
after the Peace of 1790, and commanded in the 
Netherlands In 1794 he defeated Pichegru at 
Catrou, in 1796 beat Kl4ber near Wetzlar, took 
part in the battles of Amberg and Wurzburg, 
and was made field marshal lieutenant His 
reverses in 1797 were followed by the victories 
of Verona, Legnago, Magnano, and Mantua in 
the Italian camjmign of 1799. In the following 
year he succeeded Archduke Charles in com- 
mand of tlie aimy in Germany, but was unsuc- 
cessful. The truce of Parsdorf brought to an 
end his operations in Germany, and he was com- 
pelled to turn over the command to Archduke 
John. He retired to Pest and died there. 

KBE^ATINE (from Gk Kp^as, kreaSy flesh), 
or CBEATINE^ C^^HoNaO^. An organic sub- 
stance found in considerable quantities in the 
muscles and the nervous tissues of vertebrata. 
When boiled with baryta water, it is readily 
converted into urea, and hence it is considered 
as one of the probable mother substances of 
urea in the body It also occurs in urine, but 
the fact that it is found there has been attrib- 
uted to the transformation of an allied sub- 
stance, kreatinine, during the process of extrac- 
tion. Kreatine may be prepared from Liebig*s 
beef extract by dissolving in water and pre- 
cipitating the solution with an excess of basic 
acetate of lead, the kreatine remaining in solu- 
tion; the excess of lead is eliminated by passing 
a current of sulphureted hydrogen through the 
solution, which is again filtered and evaporated 
on the water bath to the consistency of a thin 
sirup. On standing in a cool place the kreatine 
separates out from the latter in somewhat im- 
pure form; it is then purified by recrystalliza- 
tion from water With one molecule of water 
kreatine crystallizes in the form of Colorless 
rhombic prisms, sparingly soluble in cold water 
and alcohol and insoluble in ether, but very 
readily soluble in hot water Chemically krea- 
tine acts as a weak base, forming crystalline 
compounds with acids Its presence may be 
detected by converting it into kreatinine (by 
boiling with dilute mineral acids) and identify- 
ing the latter (See Kreatinine.) The chemi- 
cal constitution of kreatine is represented by 
the following formula: 


/N(CH3).CH2C00H 
HN = C< 

KBEATOCNINE, or CBEATININE (from 

kreatine) y CiH^NgO A chemical substance 
closely allied to kreatine, from which it may be 
prepared by heating with dilute mineral acids. 
It is a natural constituent of urine and of the 
muscles of certain fishes and has been found in 
small quantities in sweat. It is a colorless 
crystalline substance, soluble in water and in 


alcohol and acting as a strong base, forming 
crystalline compounds with acids. One of its 
characteristic reactions is the direct combina- 
tion with zinc chloride, resulting in the forma- 
tion of a crystalline salt having the formula 
(C4HTN80)aZnCla. By this reaction kreatinine 
may be readily prepared from urine, which 
is for this purpose evaporated to a small vol- 
ume and precipitated with zinc chloride; the 
zinc chloride compound of kreatinine is decom- 
posed by boiling with oxide of lead, and the 
kreatinine thus set free is purified by crystalli- 
zation. The zinc chloride reaction may also be 
employed for detecting the presence of kreatin- 
ine. The following {Jaff4*8 reaction) is another 
delicate test for kreatinine: A small quantity 
of a solution of picric acid in water is added to 
the liquid in which the presence of kreatinine is 
suspected; if then a few drops of a weak sodium 
hydroxide solution are added, an intense red 
coloration is produced if kreatinine is present 
Kreatinine is readily converted into kreatine by 
combining with the elements of water. (See 
Kreatine ) The chemical constitution of kreati- 
nine is represented by the following formula: 

.NH CO 

NH=C< 1 

^NCCHj)— CH^ 

KBEBS, krSbz. A city in Pittsburg Co., Okla., 
3 miles (direct) east-southeast of McAlester, on 
the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific, and the 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas railroads (Map: 
Oklahoma, F 4). It is in a productive coal and 
cotton region, coal mining being the cliief in- 
dustry. The water works are owned by the 
city. Pop., 1900, 1508; 1910, 2884. 

KBEFELD, krfi'fMt, or CBEFELD. A 
prominent manufacturing town of Prussia, situ- 
ated in the Rhine Province, near the left bank 
of the Rhine, 34 miles northwest of Cologne 
(Map: Prussia, B 3). Among its few note- 
worthy buildings may be mentioned the town 
hall, with good frescoes, and the Kaiser Wil- 
helm Museum, with work by the Della Robbias, 
Eberlein, Meunier, and Rodin. It has many 
memorials, including one to Karl Wilhelm. The 
educational institutions include a Gymnasium, 
two Realschulen, a textile academy, with a 
textile museum, a teacher’s seminary, a commer- 
cial academy, an agricultural school, and a 
conservatory of music. As a centre of the silk 
and the velvet industries, Krefeld has few rivals 
in Europe. These industries, established by 
the Protestants and Monnonites during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, employ 
over 20,000 looms and now give occupation to 
the larger part of the industrial population and 
yield an annual output of over $20,000,000. It 
has a harbor on the Rhine and does a good 
river trade. Krefeld manufactures cotton goods, 
machinery, spirits, carpets, cravats, soap, cellu- 
loid, and chemical goods, boilers, leather, and 
beer. A railway repair shop is located here. 
The commerce is chiefly in local manufactures 
and coal. Pop., 1900, 106,893; 1910, 129,406, 
over four-fifths Roman Catholic. Krefeld is 
first mentioned in 1166. It obtained municipal 
privileges in 1373, and, after having been in 
the possession of the Count of Mors and the 
princes of Nassau-Orange, it passed with the 
death of William III of England to Prussia. 

KBEHBIEL, krft'b^l, Henry Edward ( 1854- 
). An American musical author and critic, 
bom at Ann Arbor, Mich. He studied law in 
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Cindimati) where he acted as musical ciitlc el 
the Cincinnati (kizette from 1874 to 1878. 
Iiater he studied the history and theory of 
music and eventually came to be known as a 
leading critical authority. For a time he was 
editor of the New York Musical Review and in 
1880 he became musical critic of the New York 
Tribune. His writings include: Studies tn the 
Wagnerian Drama (1891); The Philharmonic 
Society of New York: A Memorial (1892); 
Bow to Listen to Musio (1896); Music and 
Manners in the Classical Period (1898); Chap^ 
ters of Opera ( 1908 ) ; The Pianoforte and its 
Music (1910) ; Afro^Amerwan Folk-Songs 
(1913). In collaboration with Russell Sturgis 
he published the Annotated Bibliography of Fine 
Art ( 1897 ) . Other works are A Translation of 
CowrvomeFs Technique of Violin Playing (2d 
ed., 1896) and articles in Musio of the Modem 
World (1895-97). He was American editor of 
the new edition of Groves’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians (1904-10). 

KBEHL, krai, Christoph Ludolp Ehren- 
PRIED (1826-1909). A German Orientalist, born 
at Meissen, and educated at Leipzig, Tiibingen, 
Paris, and St. Petersburg. After a year’s 
residence in the latter place, he became secre- 
tary of the Royal Library of Dresden in 1852 
and in 1861 went to Leipzig as librarian of the 
university and professor of Oriental languages. 
He wrote : V eber die Religion der vorialamischcn 
Araber (1863), Veber die Jcoranische Lehre von 
der Pradestination (1870), Beitrhge zur Char- 
akteristih der Lehre vom Olauhen im Islam 
(1877), Das Lehen und die Lehre des Muham- 
tried, vol. i (1884); and edited certain Arabic 
texts. 

KBEIL, krll, Karl (1798-1862). An Aus- 
trian meteorologist and astronomer, bom in 
Ried. He was educated at the University of 
Vienna, where he studied law before devoting 
himself to astronomy. In 1827 he became an 
assistant at the Vienna Observatory, from which 
he went to Milan in 1831 and thence in 1838 
to Prague, where he was from 1845 to 1851 
director of the observatory. In 1861 he returned 
to Vienna to take charge of the Central Meteor- 
ological and Magnetic Bureau. He made par- 
ticularly important studies of terrestrial mag- 
netism, discovering (1841) that it is practically 
unaffected by the moon, and writing Anleitung 
eu den magnetischen Beobachtungen (2d ed., 
1868 ) Many automatically registering meteor- 
ological machines were devised by him. He 
edited from 1849 until his death the Jahrhuoh 
of the Central Bureau at Vienna. Among his 
many published works are : Cenni storioi e 
ieoretici suite comete (1832) ; Ueber die Natur 
und Bewegung der Kometen (1843), studies of 
lunar influence on magnetic declination and on 
atmospheric conditions; and Klimatologie von 
M bhme n (1866). 

KBEISLEB, krl'zlgr, Fritz (1875- ). 

An Austrian violinist, born in Vienna. When 
only seven years of age, he was admitted to 
the Vienna Conservatory and the class of 
Hellmesberger. Having won the gold medal 
for violin playing in 1886, he left and went for 
further study te Paris, where he became a pupil 
of Massart (violin) and Delibes (composition) 
at the Conservatoire. At the end of two years 
he left that institution also as the winner of 
the gold medal. Equipped with a stUpeUdous 
technique, he began his concert tours in 1888 
and visited the united States in the following 


year, appearing jointly with Moritz HosenthaL 
After lus return he temporarily abandoned the 
violin, studying art and medicine and serving a 
year in the army. In the spring of 1899 he re- 
appeared in Berlin and in the fall made a 
second tcur of the United States. It now be- 
came evident that he had completely changed 
his ideals. From a fabulous technician, whose 
chief ambition seemed to be a desire to rival 
Paganini, he had developed into an interpreta- 
tive artist of the first rank. To-day the verdict 
of those most competent to judge is that Krei- 
sler is, without any qualification, the greatest 
living master of the violin. His repertory is 
enormous, comprising practically everything of 
note that has been written since the seventeenth 
century. Certainly no other violinist offers 
programmes of such variety or diversity of 
styles. He plays throughout the civilized world, 
and a season seldom passes that he does not 
appear in the United States. In 1914 he fought 
for Austria in the European War until he was 
wounded at Lemberg. Later in the year he was 
able to come to America to fill engagements. 

KBEITTMAYB, krlt^mir, Aloys Wigulaus, 
Baron von (1705-90). A Bavarian jurist and 
statesman, born in Munich. He studied law at 
the universities of Salzburg, Ingolstadt, Utrecht, 
and Leyden, and in 1745 was made a member 
of the Privy Council at Munich and creat(‘d 
Baron. In 1749 he was made Vice Chancellor 
and Cabinet Minister, and held the former office 
until his death. He codified the most important 
branches of law of his country, under such titles 
as Codex Juris Bavarici Criminahs (3d ed , 
1786), Codex Juris Bavarioi Judioiaru (latest 
ed., 1841), and Codex Maximihanus Bavancus 
CiviliSf supplying every section with annota- 
tions (latest ed., 1841). He also published 
Crundrias der gemeinen und hayriachen Privat- 
reohtagelehrsamkeit (1768) and Grundriss des 
allgemeinen deutschen und bayrtschen Staats- 
rechts (2d ed., 1789). In recognition of his 
services to the state a monument was erected 
to his memory at Munich in 1845. Consult the 
biography by Kalb (Munich, 1825). 

KBElilNG, kra'ling, August von (1819-79). 
A German painter and sculptor. He was born 
at OsnabrUck, May 23, 1819, and studied sculp- 
ture under Schwan thaler at Munich, but soon 
began painting. His first important work was 
the decoration of the ceiling of the Royal 
Theatre in Hanover. In 1853 he was appointed 
director of the Art School at Nuremberg, which 
he developed into a prominent school of indus- 
trial art. At the same time he painted a large 
fresco, the ^‘Coronation of Louis the Bavarian,” 
for the Maximilianeum at Munich ; restored and 
decorated the old castle at Nuremberg; modeled 
colossal bronze statues of Prince Henry of 
Reuse, at Gera, and of Kepler, at Weil, and the 
large bronze fountain presented by Mr. Pro- 
basco to Cincinnati. His best-known painting 
is “The Education of Erwin von Steinbach,” in 
the Museum of Hanover. 

KBELL, or CBELL, Nikolaus (c.l551- 
1601). A Saxon Chancellor and religious re- 
former. He was born at Leipzig, educated 
there, was made Chancellor in 1589, and, becom- 
ing a convert to Calvinism, used his office to the 
full to favor that form of Protestantism, al- 
though fully aware of the strong attachment 
of his fellow countrymen to Lutheranism. He 
introduced a Oalvinistic catechism, and an edi- 
tion of the German Bible with Oalvinistic notes 
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— ^henoe called Kreirs Bible. He substituted 
Calvinists for Lutherans in prominent pulpits 
and did not require subscription to the Formula 
of Concord. In 1591, on the death of Christian, 
Elector of Saxony, who had upheld him, he was 
deposed, imprisoned, and tried, partly on politi- 
cal but also on religious grounds. After long 
imprisonment he was beheaded in Dresden, 
Oct. 9, 1601. Consult: Georg Brandes, Der 
Kansler Krell (Leipzig, 1873); Bohnenstaat, 
Daa Processverfahren gegen den kursachischen 
Kanzler Dr Ntcolaus Krell, 1591 his 1601 (Halle, 
1901). See Crypto-Calvinists. 

KBEMEHETZ, krgm'ye-nyfits'. The chief 
town of a district of the same name in the Gov- 
ernment of Volhynia, Russia, 182 miles west of 
Zhitomir (Map: Russia, C 4) In the vicinity 
are the ruins of an ancient Polish castle. Flour, 
mead, and beer are the chief products, and 
there is some trade in grain. Kremenetz is a 
town of considerable antiquity, dating from the 
eighth century. It was besieged by the Mongols 
in 1241 and 1245 and was the residence of Queen 
Bona Sforza from 1522 to 1.527 Pop, 1912, 
18,752, of whom one-third are Jews. 

KBEMEHTCHTJG, kr^m'en-choog'. The cap- 
ital of a district of the same name, in the Gov- 
ernment of Poltava, Russia, situated on the 
left bank of the Dnieper, 60 miles south-south- 
west of Poltava (Map: Russia, D 6). It has 
extensive manufactures of tobacco, agricultural 
machines, flour, carnages, trimmed lumber, etc. 
The town is a great mart for salt, tallow, 
brandy, and linseed, and is the centre of a rich 
agricultural district the produce of which is 
brought both by rail and river. In addition to^ 
its manufactures there is a flourishing trade 
in wheat, rye, barley, buckwheat, timber, and 
oats. The chief buildings are the cathedral, the 
arsenal, and the town hall. Pop., 1912 (includ- 
ing the town of Krukov, on the opposite bank 
of the Dnieper), 98,652, about 45 per cent of 
whom are Jews. 

KBEMEB, kra'mSr, Alfred, Baron von 
(1828-89). An Austrian Orientalist and politi- 
cian. He was born in Vienna, was educated 
there, and on the recommendation of Hammer- 
Purgstall the Vienna Academy of Sciences sent 
him to Syria and Egypt (1860). When he 
returned, he was appointed professor of modern 
Arabic in the Polytechnic Institute of Vienna. 
Soon afterward (1852) he became interpreter 
to the Austrian consulate in Egypt, and he was 
advanced to be Consul at Cairo (1869), at 
Galatz, Rumania (1862), and at Beirut (1870). 
In 1872 Kremer was made ministerial counselor, 
m 1876 was sent to Egypt as member of the 
Egyptian Debt Commission, and in 1880 was 
made Minister of Commerce, but held the position 
less than a year. His most important writings 
are: Mittelsyrien und Damaskus (1853) ; Divan 
des Ahu-Nuwas (1885); jKgypten: Forschungen 
uher Land und Volk (1863) , Ueher die siidara- 
Insohe Sage (1866) ; Oeschichte der herrschenden 
Ideen des J slams (1866); Kulturgeschichthche 
Streifstiige auf dem Qehiete des I slams (1873) ; 
Kulturgesohiohte des Orients unter den Chahfen 
(1876); Beitrhge zur arahischen Lexikographie 
(1883-84). In Austrian politics Kremer was 
opposed to Slavic pretensions and to the clergy. 
Consult his Die Kationalitdtsidee und der Stoat 
(Vienna, 1885). 

KBE'MEBS, kre'm^rz, Edward (1865- ). 

An American pharmacist. Born in Milwaukee, 
Wis., he was educated at the University of 


Wisconsin (Ph.G., 1886; B.S., 1888), and at 
G^ittingen (Ph.D., 1890). He return^ to the 
University of Wisconsin, where he was instruc- 
tor in pharmacy in 1890-92, professor of phar- 
maceutical chemistry after 1892, director of 
the course in pharmacy after 1899, and direc- 
tor of the Pharmaceutical Experiment Station 
after 1913. He was editor of the Pharmaoeuti- 
cal Review from 1896 to 1909, scientific editor 
of the Midland Druggist and Pharmaceutical 
Review in 1909-10, and coeditor of the Standard 
National Dispensary With Gildemeister and 
Hoffmann, he is author of The Volatile Oils 
(1900, 2d ed., 1913), a subject on which he 
became an authority. 

KBEM'LIN. A name of uncertain origin, 
used to designate the citadel in a Russian city. 
The best-known kremlin is that of Moscow 
(q.v.). The kremlins of Novgorod (q.v ) and 
Rostov (qv ) are also of considerable historical 
interest. 

KBEM^NITZ (Hung. Kormdczhdnya) , A 
royal free town of the County of Bars, Hungary, 
158 miles by rail north from Budapest (Map: 
Hungary, F 2) It is surrounded by walls and 
contains an old town hall, with valuable ar- 
chives, a mint, an old castle, thirteenth and 
fourteenth century churches, and the house of 
Queen Mary. The town is famous for the gold 
and silver mines situated in the vicinity and 
still included among the richest in Hungary. 
All coinage in Hungary is done in the Krem- 
nitz mint It also has manufactures of paper, 
ochre, and stoneware Pop., 1900, 4306 (with 
surrounding villages, 8906) ; 1910, 4515, mostly 
Roman Catholics 

KBEMNITZ, Mite (Marie) (1854- ). 

A German author, born at Greifswald and mar- 
ried to a physician who settled at Bucharest in 
1875. Brought into friendly relations with 
Queen Elizabeth of Rumania (Carmen Sylva), 
she published, in collaboration with the latter, 
Rumanische Dichtungen, translations (3d ed , 
1889), and, under the pseudonym Dito und 
Idem, the drama Anna Boleyn (1886), the novels 
Aus zwei Welten (7th ed., 1901) and Astra 
(3d ed , 1887), and the collections of stories 
In der Irre (4th ed., 1901) and Rache und amdre 
Novellen (1889). Her other writings include: 
Rumbnische Skizzen (1877); Rumanische Mar- 
chen (1882); Carmen Sylva: Em Lehenshild 
(1882) , the novels and tales Auagewanderte 
(1890) , Ehna (1895, 2d ed., 1910) ; Herr Baby 
(1901) ; Mann und Weih (1902; Am Hofe von 
Raqusa (1902), Fatum (1903), Fine Hilflose 
(1906), Siegcrm Zeit (1907); Die OetUuschten 
(1909); Laut Testament (1910; 3d ed., 1911). 
Under the pseudonym George Allan she wrote 
Finch der Liehe (1881) and other stories. In 
1897 she removed to Berlin. 

KBEMNITZ WHITE. See White Lead. 

KBEMS, krfims. A town of Lower Austria, 
situated at the confluence of the Krems with the 
Danube, 40 miles by rail northwest of Vienna 
(Map: Austria, D 2). It is adjacent to the 
town of Stein, located on the edge of the river. 
Krems has four churches, an old town hall 
with archives, a teachers’ seminary, a Piarist 
college, a school of commerce, a vintners’ school,' 
a library, and a noteworthy city museum. It 
manufactures steel products, white lead, choco- 
late, mustard, machinery, small firearms, and 
deals also in witoe and saffron. Pop., 1900, 
12,667; 1910, 14,384. 

KBEMSIEB, kr5m^s^r A town of the 
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Crownland of Moravia, Austria, situated in a 
fertile region on the March, 20 miles south- 
southeast of Olmiitz. It consists of the old 
walled town and a number of suburbs and 
contains a collegiate church, an archiepiscopal 
palace with a fine library of 24,000 volumes, 
several Gymnatia, a seminary for teachers, a 
denominational school, an agricultural school, 
and two conservatories of music. The chief 
manufactures are machinery, sugar, flour, and 
malt. There is trade in barley, fruit, and 
cattle. During the revolutionary troubles of 
1848-49 the Austrian Keichstag met here for 
several months. Pop., 1900, 13,991 , 1910, 

16,528, mostly Roman Catholic Czechs. 

KBES. See Kris. 

KBESTOVSKl, krSs-tOf'ski, V. The pseudo- 
nym of the Russian author Nadezhda Dmitrievna 
Khvoshtchinskaya ( q v. ) . 

KBESTOVSKl, Vsevoi^d VLADiMiRovrrcn 
(1840-96). A Russian historian and romancer, 
born in the Government of Kiev. He studied at 
th(‘ University of St. Petersburg, but left with- 
out graduating, to enter a cava>' ■■ ■ .■ 

whose historv he wrote (1874). ■ .. 

work he gamed the appointment ot military 
historian and published an official account of 
the Russo-Turkish War (1879) Besides this 
and meritorious translations of Horace, Vergil, 
and Heme (appearing in periodicals after 
1867), he produced a number of novels, in the 
manner of Eugene Sue, such as Ve porvyt i ne 
poaledmi (Neither the First Time nor the 
Last) (1859), The Sphtncp (1860), and The 
Saint Petersburg Slums (1867), written in imi- 
tation of Sue’s Mystbrcs de Pans, A complete 
edition of his works was published in 1873; a 
second edition in 1903. 

KBETSCHMANN, kr&ch'raAn, Karl Fbie- 
DBiCTt ( 1738-1809 ) . A German poet, born at Zit- 
tau He studied law at Wittenberg and held 
legal offices in Zittau until 1797. His defense 
of the exploded theory of Germanic bards did 
much to make him ridiculous, but his epigrams, 
lyrics, and tales brought him a reputation for 
unusual felicity of diction. He was an imi- 
tator of Klopstock (q.v ) and Gerstenberg 
(q.v.). His works include Der Oesang Rhin- 
gulphs des Barden (1769) ; Kleine Romans und 
Erzahlungen (1799-1800) , and the comedies. 
Die Familie Etchenkron, Die BeJagerung^ and 
Der alte hose General. His complete works 
were published at Leipzig (1784-1805) Con- 
sult Knothe, K F. Kretschmann (1858), and 
Ehrmann, Die hardische Lyrik im achtzehnten 
Jahrhundert (Halle, 1892). 

KBETSCHMEB, krgch'mgr, Edmund (1830- 
1908). A German musician, born at Ostritz in 
Saxony. He studied music with J. Otto and 
J. Schneider in Dresden, where in 1854 he be- 
came organist of the Catholic church and court 
organist in 1863. Two years later his Qeiater- 
sohlaoht won first prize at the first German 
Skngerfest (Dresden), and in 1868 a Mass won 
a prize at the international competition in 
Brussels. He founded and conducted several 
choral societies His operas, Die Folkunger 
(1874), Heinrich der Lowe (both words and 
music, 1877), and Schon Rotraut (1887) were 
popular; and he also wrote masses, suites, etc. 

KBETSCHMEB, Paul (1866- ). A 

German philologist. He was born in Berlin; 
was educated in the University of Berlin, where 
he became docent in 1891; and became pro- 
fessor at Marburg in 1897 and at Vienna in 


1899. In 1907 he undertook the editorship of 
Giottay a periodical devoted to Greek and 
Latin linguistics. His great work was the 
valuable and critical Einleitung in die Oe- 
schichte d^ grieohischen Sprache (1896). He 
also published: Oriechische Vaseninschriftcn 
(1894); Entstehung der Koine (1900); Die 
heutigc leshische Dialekt (1906). 

KBETZEB, kr$t'8$r, Max (1854- ). A 

German novelist and dramatist He was born 
at Posen, went to Berlin while he was young, 
worked in a factory, became a painter’s assist- 
ant, and educated himself. While recovering 
from injuries suffered in an accident, he took 
up literature, continued his education as an 
autodidact, and made a reputation as a novelist 
of the Naturalistic school, especially with his 
Socialistic novel Meister Timpe (1888, 4th ed , 
1908). His writings include: Die beiden Genoa- 
sen (4th ed., 1900) ; Sonderhare Schwarmer 
(3d ed., 1003), Drei Weiher (1885), hn 
Stindenhahel (1886, 2d ed., 1905) ; Die Herq- 
predigt (4th ed., 1901) , Der Millionenbaucr 
(15th ed., 1911; dramatized, 1891), Gefarbtes 
Jlaar (1891); Die Buchhalterin (1893), Der 
Bassgeiger (last ed., 1895) ; Die qute Tochter 
(1895, 2d ed., 1900) , Der hhnde Malcr Ulrich 
(1896); Das Gesicht Christi (1899; 6th ed , 
1911); Verhundene Augen (1899), Treihende 
Krafte (1903), Familiensklaven (1904), Das 
Armbamd (1905): the plays Burgerheher Tod 
(1888) ; Der Sohn der Frau (1808) , Die Verder- 
berin (1900); Der wandernde Taler (1902); 
Der Eolzhandler (1900; 20th ed , 1911); Der 
Mann ohne Gemssen (1905; 2d ed., 1907) , Das 
Kabarettferkel ( 1907 ) ; Der Mut zur 8 unde 
(1909; 2d ed., 1910); Reve (1910); Waldemar 
Tempel (1911); Die fianken Knopfe (1912); 
Stehe auf und Wandle (1913) • the epic, Im 
Sturmwind des ^Soziahsmus (1883; lOth ed , 
1907), in which there is a marked tendency 
towards Socialism: and verse, Gedichtc (1914). 
In his earlier works, which give wonderful pic- 
tures of the life of the German laborer, he was 
successful; but when he undertook to rise to 
the heights of the artistic novel, he failed. 
He has been called the German Zola. Consult 
Kloss, Max Kretzer (1896). 

KBETZSCHMAB, kr^ch'mar, August Ferdi- 
nand Hermann (1848- ) A German musi- 
cian, born at Olbernhau In 1871 he became 
teacher of harmony and the organ at the Leip- 
zig Conservatory, of which he was a graduate. 
In 1887 he became musical director at the 
University of Leipzig. A good organist and 
composer, he was more famous as a critic. In 
1904 he became professor of the history of music 
at the University of Berlin. Among his writings 
are Fuhrer durch den Konzertsaal ( 3 vols , 
1887) and the essays, BrahmSy Venetian Opera, 
Peter Cornelius, and Die deutsche Klaviermusik 
seit Schumann. 

KBEX7TZEB, kroi'tsSr, Konradin (1780- 
1849). A German composer, born in Baden. 
He was for two years a medical student at 
Freiburg, but abandoned his medical studies 
and devoted himself to music. As a boy, he had 
studied music with Rieger and Ernst Weihrauch, 
and at 20 years of age he produced his first 
operetta, Die lacherhche Werbung. Ten years 
of study (part of the time under Albrechts- 
berger for counterpoint) followed, during which 
time he produced JEsop in Phrygian (1808) and 
Jerry und Bately (1810). He now made several 
successful tours as a concert pianist and pro- 
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duced a number of dramatic works. In 1817 
he was appointed kapellmeister to Prince Ftir- 
stenberg. In 1822 he became kapellmeister at 
the Karntnerthor Theater at Vienna, which 
position he held for varying periods up to 1849, 
part of the time acting in a similar capacity 
at the .Josephstadter Theater. In 1840 he went 
to Cologne, in 1846 he returned to the Kkrntner- 
thor Theater, but left it soon to become kapell- 
meister at Riga, where he died. He was the 
composer of about 30 operas and one oratorio, 
besides church music, chamber music, pianoforte 
pieces, and songs, choruses, etc. Of liis smaller 
compositions a few of his songs and some of 
his male choruses alone remain popular. Of 
his operas only two have retained the interest 
of his countrymen, Da^H Naohtlager von (Jranada 
(1834) and Dcr Verschmender (1836). 

KBEXJTZEIl, Rodolphe ( 170(h-1831 ) . A fa- 
mous French violinist and composer He was 
born at Versailles and received his earliest 
education from his father, who was a musician 
in the Royal Chapel, and later he was placed 
under Stamitz By the time he was 13 years 
of age he had successfully appeared in public, 
and before he was 21 had numerous composi- 
tions to hiH credit In 1797 lie made a tour 
through Italy, Germany, and Holland, after 
which he returned to Paris with an established 
reputation as a violinist. He obtained the 
patronage* of Mane Antoinette and at the same 
time became violinist at the Op^ra Comique. 
His next appointment was as solo violin at the 
Op4ra in succession to Rode, soon followed by 
the position of chef d^orchesire^ which he held 
for 14 years, when he was decorated with the 
Legion of Honor and became general director 
of music at the Op4ra, a post which he retained 
till his retirement in 1826. He was a prolific 
composer, but his music, as a rule, was con- 
structively weak, except in that written for 
his own instrument. The celebrated Kreutzer 
Sonata of Beethoven was dedicated to him His 
works include about 40 dramatic works, two 
symphonies concertantes for two violins and for 
two violins and cellos, concertos, quartettes, 
trios, duets, five sets of sonatas for violin and 
bass, eight sets of studies for violin, and airs 
with variations He collaborated with Rode and 
Baillot in the preparation of the celebrated vio- 
lin method used in the Pans Conservatory. He 
died in Geneva. Consult H. Kling, Rodolphe 
Kreutzio (Brussels, 1898). 

KEEUTZER SONATA. A novel by Lyoff 
(Leo) Tolstoy (qv.), published in 1890. It is 
an attack on the conventional marriage of con- 
temporaneous society. At the time of its publi- 
cation it was considered an attack on all mar- 
riage and consequently aroused bitter antagonism. 

KEEUZEE, kroi'tsSr (Ger., from Kreuz, 
cross, formerly stamped on it). A small coin, 
originally silver, but later copper, current until 
1876 in south Germany, the sixtieth part of the 
gulden or florin (qv.). The term also applies 
to a small coin of Austria, equal to two heller, 
or one-fiftieth of a krone, equivalent to four- 
tenths of a cent. 

XEEUZNACH, kroits'nka. A town and 
health resort in the Rhine Province, Prussia, on 
both sides of the Nahe, 9 miles south-southwest 
of Bingen ( Map : Prussia, B 4 ) . It has crooked, 
narrow streets and old-fashioned houses and 
is noted chiefly for its salt springs, discovered 
in 1478, which are very efficacious for skin 
diseases. The waters and salt of Kreuznach 


are exported in considerable quantities, and 
the place is visited annually by about 8000 
people. In the vicinity of the town are the 
ruins of a Roman castrum. Kreuznach has 
considerable manufactures of tobacco, leather, 
combs, and glass bottles It has also a large 
trade in sparkling wine and grain. A factory 
has been built to extract radium from the 
waters. Its schools include a Gymnasium and 
a vintners’ school. Pop., 1900, 21,334, 1910, 
23,167. The town is mentioned as early as 819 
as the Carolingian palatinate of Crucmiacum, 
and was once the capital of the County of 
Sponheim. 

KEIEGE, kre'ge, Johannes (1859- ). 

A German jurist, born in LUdinghausen. He 
entered the government service in 1880 and in 
1886 was employed by the Foreign Office, be- 
coming vice consul in Amsterdam. From 1889 
to 1896 he held consular posts at Asuncidn and 
Scrajevo, and then returned to the Berlin For- 
eign Office, where in 1911 he became director of 
the legal department. In 1900 and 1904 he was 
German delegate to The Hague conferences in 
private international law, in 1907 to The Hague 
Peace Conference, in 1908-09 to the London 
Conference on the laws of naval warfare, and 
in 1910 and 1912 to The Hague Conference on 
commercial law In 1906 he became a member 
of the arbitration court at The Hague. 

KEIEGSSPIEIi, kreKs'shpel'. See Wab 
Game. 

KEIEHN, kien, George (1868- ). An 

American writer and lecturer on art. He was 
born at Lexington, Mo., graduated (1887) 
from William Jewell College, and, after five 
years of travel and study in Europe, received 
the degree of Ph D from Strasshiirg He was 
instructor m history at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity (1892-94) and assistant professor at Leland 
Stanford (1894-98), during several years lec- 
tured in Chicago on art topics and promoted 
the municipal art movement, and after 1901 
resided in New York In 1907 he became staff 
lecturer at the Woman’s Art School of Cooper 
Union, and in 1912 he was appointed by Colum- 
bia University extension lecturer, at the Metro- 
politan Museum, on the history and apprecia- 
tion of art. He wrote The English Rising xn 
(1892), edited and translated Muther’s 
History of Tainting (2 vols., 1900), revised 
Ferguson’s History of Architecture (2 vols., 
1910), and liad charge of the department of 
painting and sculpture in the first and second edi- 
tions of the New International Encyclopaedia. 

KEIEKEE, krgk'er. A gunners’ name for 
one of the jacksnipe {Ptsohia maculata) , 

KEIEMHILD, krgm'hllt. See Nibelun- 

GENLIED. 

XEIMMITSCHAIT, krim'lt-shou. A town 
in Saxony. See Crimmitschau. 

XEIS, km, XBES, CREESE, or CREASE 
(Malay, dagger). A Malay dagger, the univer- 
sal weapon of the inhabitants of the Malayan 
Archipelago. It is made in many different 
forms — short or long, straight or crooked. The 
hilt and scabbard are often much ornamented; 
the hilt is sometimes of wood, sometimes of 
ivory. The blade is sometimes wavy (always 
with an uneven number of waves) , sometimes 
the blade is long, straight, and very narrow. 
Men of all ranks wear this weapon; and those 
of high rank, when in full dress, sometimes 
carry three or four. In Java women sometimes 
wear it. See Malayan Peoples. 
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I, kr^'flhii'bar', Matjbicj® <1836- 


83). A French laryngologist, one of the found- 
era of the modem treatment of diseases of the 
larmx. He was bom in Fuketchogy, Hungary, 
ana studied medicine at Vienna and Prague and 
at Paris, where he began to practice in 1864. 
He became a French citizen in 1872. He 
founded, with Isambert and Ladreit, the An- 
nales dea Maladtaa de VOreille et du Laryncu 
(1875), devoted himself to nervous diseases, and 
wrote: Dea Varyngopathiea pendant lea pre^ 
mt^rea phaaea de la ai/phtlta, with Mauriac 
(1876); “Sur le cancer du larynx,” in the 
Annalea (1879); and, on “Krishaber’s disease,” 
De la neuropathie o^rShro-cardiaque (1873). 

KBISH'NA (Skt. krsna, black). The eighth 
avatar or incarnation of the Hindu god Vishnu. 
See ViBHNU. 

XBXSHNA. A river of India. See Kistna. 

BBISTIANIA, kris't6-a'n6-fi.. A city of Nor- 
way. See C iiRiexiANiA. 

KBISTIAHSTAB. See Ciiiiistianstad 

KBIZHANITCH, or KBIZANI6, kte'zhi- 
nich, Yubi (JuRij) or George (1617-C.1686). 
A Russian author, a promoter of Panslavisni, 
and one of the earliest students of Slavic phi- 
lology. He was a Serb (Croatian) by birth; 
was educated at Agram (his birthplace), Vi- 
enna, Bologna, and (1640) Rome, wliere he was 
trained for the work of converting the orthodox 
Slavs to Catholicism. This was apparently the 
germ in his mind of the idea ot an ecclesiastical, 
political, and literary union of the Slavs. Rus- 
sia seemed to him a promising field for this 
scheme, but his ideas seemed duriueioii^. and he 
was sent to Siberia. While there he wrote 
his Panslavonic grammar, Grammatitohno laka- 
zin%ye. In this work the Panslavic language is 
a jargon manufactured by the author, on the 
basis of Old Church Slavic, with admixtures of 
Russian and the south-Slavic laiiguuire- but 
the author shows no small scientific insight in 
his ability to see. cognates. Even more important 
among his works and in the history of Pan- 
slavism was Krizhamteh’s Politics, published 
by Bezsonov {Russia in the Seventeenth Cetir 
tury, 1859-60). Here he criticizes contempo- 
rary conditions in Russia and proposes remedies. 
His appeal to the Czar to head the Slavs in the 
fight against the Germans shows remarkable 
political foresight. He returned from Siberia in 
1676, and after that date nothing is known of 
him. Consult Jagi<i, Istoriia slavianakoi filologit 
(St, Petersburg, 1910). 

KBOEBEB, krO'ber, Alfred L(ouis) (1876- 
). An American anthropologist, born at 
Hoboken, N. J. In 1896 he graduated from Co- 
lumbia University (Ph.D., 1901). At the Uni- 
versity of California he was instructor in 1901- 
06, assistant professor in 1906-11, associate 
professor in 1906-11, associate professor of an- 
thropology after 1911, and curator of the Mu- 
seum of Anthropology after 1908. He served 
also as curator of antnropology of the California 
Academy of Sciences in 1900 and 1903-11. He 
was one of the founders of the American An- 
thropological Association and in 1906 was presi- 
dent of the American Folk-Lore Society. He 
published many papers on the lanuiiageh, myths, 
reli^on, and culture of various Jridian tribes. 

krdK, Christian (1852- ). A 

Norwegian painter and author, bom in Chris- 
tiania. After hia Juridioal examination at the 
University (1873), be went to Karlsruhe to 
study painting under Gussow, whom he followed 


to Berlin (1876). After 1880 he studied In 
Paris, where for some time he was also teacher 
at the Academy of Fine Arts. In 1909 he became 
professor and director of the new Academy of 
Art in Christiania. A pronounced advocate of 
realism, Krohg was especially fond of :*'■!< r.iving 
life at sea, as in his “Port the Helm' J*79, 
Christiania Gallery), ‘‘Hard-a-Lee” (1882, the 
Royal Castle, Christiania), “Xoiwegian Pilot” 
(1883, Dresden Gallery), “Eyewitnesses” (1885, 
Christiania Gallery), “Northwmd” (1887), 
“Ijetter from Lofoten” (1887), “Leif Eriksson 
Discovers America” (1893, Christiania Gallery), 
“Looking for the Pilot” (1899), and “Man 
Overboard” (1910). Other subjects are “Dawn” 
(1880), “Albertmc” (1886), “The Struggle 
for Existence” (1889, Christiania Gallery), 
and “17th-of-May Procession” (1899) He 
painted striking portraits of Johan Sverdrup, 
Carl Berner, Gerhard Munthe, Gerhard Gran, 
O. Thommessen, and August Strindberg (1893) ; 
but the portrait of his aunt (1893, Christiania 
Gallery) is considered his best \***' " 
numerous drawings are the colleetio' - 
(1890), “Kunstnore” (2 series, 1891-92), and 
the impressive illustrations to Ibsen’s poem 
“Terje Viken ” In Christiania Gallery he is 
represented with many drawings. He wrote 
Foiedrag om den hildcnde kunst som led i 
lulturudmklingen (1880), Ismaa dagsreiser 
til og fra Paris (1897), Paa bu'ycle og jvrnbane 
(1899), and the novels Albertine (1880, which 
was suppressed), En duel (1888), and Disson- 
antser (1906) His clever press interviews with 
well-known men he published as 12 af vnre 
samtidigc (1895), Egte bergensere (1905), and 
Omknng Mjosa (1910)* — Oda (or Ottilia) 
Krohg, n6e Lasson (1800- ). his wife, 

studied in Pans and at Malines under Ghcertz 
She painted “Sommernat ved Christianiaf jorden” 
(1887, Christiania Gallery), “Lygten” (1891), 
and portraits of Gunnar Heiberg (1900, Stock- 
holm Gallerj^) and Aasta Hanstoen (Chris- 
tiania Gallery) among many 

KBOLL, kr6l, Wilhelm (1869- ). A 

German classical scholar, born in Frankenstein, 
Silesia He was educated at Breslau, Berlin, 
and Bonn, traveled in Italy and Sicily, became 
professor at Greifswald in 1899, at Mfinster in 

1906, and at Breslau in 1913 He contributed to 
the Rheinisches Museum, to Bursian’s Jahres^ 
berichte, to Glotta, and to Pauly-Wissowa’s 
Realenzyklopadie ; edited (1910-13) the sixth 
edition of TeuffeFs Geschichte der romischen 
Literatur ; and WTOte Antiker Abei'glauhe 
(1897), Die Altertumwissmschaft in letzten 
Vierteljahrhundert (1905), Geschichte der 
klasstsohen Philologie ( 1908 ) 

KBOMATEB, kro'mfgr, Johannes (1859- 
). A German historian of ancient warfare. 
He was born in Stralsund and was educated in 
the universities of Jena and Sira^sbiiig After 
teaching in secondary schools in Strassburg, 
Thann, and Metz, he traveled in Italy and 
Greece and led two scientific expeditions to 
study ancient battlefields — in Greece and Tur- 
key in 1900 and in Italy and north Africa in 

1907. He was appointed professor of ancient 
history at Czernowitz in 1901 and at I^eipzig in 
1913. His published works include Antike 
Schlachtfelder (3 vols., 1902, 1907, 1911) and 
Roms Kampf um die W eltherrschaft (1912). 

KBONBEBG, krOn'bar-y*, (Johan) Julius 
(Ferdinand) (1850- ). A Swedish painter, 

bom at Karlskrona. He entered the academy at 
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Stockholm at the age of 13, and in 1873 a gov- 
eminent scholarship enabled him to continue his 
studies in Dttsseldorf, Paris, Munich, and Rome. 
In 1875 he sprang suddenly into prominence 
with “Nymphs and Fauns” (National Museum, 
Stockholm), a composition of great coloristic 
charm in the manner of Makart. His other 
works include “Amorettes” (1878) and “David 
and Saul” (1886), both m the National Museum, 
Stockholm; “Death of Cleopatra” (1883); 
“Queen of Sheba” (1888). He was elected a 
member of tlie Stockholm Academy in 1880, and 
he was professor from 1886 to 1898. 

KRON'BEBG, Louis ( 1872- ). An Amer- 

ican figure painter. He was born in Boston, 
studied at the Boston Museum School, at the 
Art Students’ League, New York, and at the 
Academic Julian under Laurens and Constant 
Establishing himself in Boston, he was appointed 
instructor in th(3 portrait class of the Copley 
Society, Boston Among his best-known works 
are “Behind the Footlights” (Pennsylvania 
Academy, Pliiladolphia) and “The Pink Sash” 
(Metropolitan Museum, New York). Kronberg 
is represented also in the Gaidner collection, 
Boston, and in the museums of Boston and In- 
dianapolis His woik shows the influence of his 
French training — his composition is good and 
his coloi soft and haimonioue, yet with decided 
contiasts. 

KKONECKEK, kr<Vn6k-6r, Leopold (1823- 
91). ACeinuin mathematician, born at Liegnitz 
He studied at the universities of Berlin, Bonn, 
and Breslau, and received his doctor’s degree 
at Berlin in 1846, In 1861 he became a member 
of the Academy of Sciences at Berlin, and the 
next year he began giving lectures on mathe- 
matics in the university. In 1883 he was made 
professor of mathematics Kroiieeker was one 
of the greatest of German algeliraists He gave 
a simpler treatment of cyelotomic equations 
than Gauss, improved the proof of Abel for the 
insolubility of the general algebraic equation of 
degree higher than the fourth, and made a 
thorough investigation of Abelian equations, 
lie also worked out the arithmetical and al- 
gebraic problems involved in the theory of 
elliptic functions and materially improved the 
general theory He attempted to do away with 
all special ideas of number, such as fractions 
and irrational numbers, and to construct a 
scientific arithmetic on the basis of the one 
concept “number,” die Anzahl This problem 
was later elaborated by Klein. Kronoekor’s most 
important works are Qrundzuge emer anth- 
metischen Theorte der algebraischen Orossen 
(1882), Ueher den Zahlhegmff (1887); Vorlo- 
sungen, edited by Hensel and Netto, vol. i ( 1894) . 
His Wa'ke, edited by Hensel, were published at 
Leipzig in 1896-99. He assisted also in editing 
Crelle's Journal fur Mathematik Many pf his 
published articles are found m the Monats- 
hertchte of the Academy of Berlin, in the 
Cornptes Rendus of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, and m the Annalee de I’Eoole Normale 
Sup^neure of Paris His correspondence with 
Dirichlet appeared in the OotUngisohe gelehrte 
Anzeigen (1885). Consult* Royal Society of 
London, Catalogue of Scientific Papers^ vols. iii, 
X (London, 1869, 1894), and Frobenius, “Ge- 
dfichtnisrede auf Leopold Kronecker,” in Kdnig- 
liche Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Ahhandlungen (Berlin, 1893). 

KRONENBERG, kron'en-b^rK. A town in 
tjbe Rhine Province, Prusaia, near the river 


Wupper, about 6 miles south-southwest of Elber* 
feld. It has a fine town hall, and iron and steal 
works. Pop., 1900, 10,220; 1910, 12,869. 

KRONES, kro^ngs, FRAifz, von MabOhlano 
(1835-1902) An Austrian historian, born at 
UngariHch-Ostrau m Moravia and educated at 
Vienna. In 1865 he was appointed professor of 
Austrian history in the University of Graz. 
His books include; Dte bsten exchxecheny hbhm- 
ischen und ungansohen Lander 14S1-152Q 
(1864); Zur Geachxchte Ungarns xm Zextalter 
Franz IMkdozya II (1870); Ungarn unter Maria 
Theiesia und Joseph II. (1870) ; Zur Qeschichte 
Oestcrrexcha xm Zextalter der franzosxachen 
Krxege xind der Reatauratxon (1880); Aua 
Oesierrexohff atxllen und betoegten Tagen 
12 mul 181S-15 (1892); Verfaaaung und Ver- 
tcaltung der Mark und dea Herzogtuma Steier 
von xhren Anfangen hia zur Herraschaft der 
Habsburger (1897); Oeaterrexchiaohe Geaohxchte 
hi8 lf)26 (1899); 1526 bis zur Cegenxvart 
(1900). 

KRONES, Therese (1801-30). An Austrian 
actiess of much ability and grace in comic parts. 
She was born at Freudenthal of parents who 
weie engaged in the theatrical business. After 
several provincial tours she appeared at the 
Lcopoldstlldter Theater in Vienna, wliere she 
played with Raimund, who greatly influenced 
her technique In 1827 she retired from the 
stage for a time, being unjustly accused of com- 
plicity in the murder of Professor Blank by 
tJaroszynski. She wrote several plays— /SyipAidc 
and Nebelgexat among them — and is the central 
figure in a novel by Biluerle (1864-55) and In a 
melodrama by Haffner (1861) 

KRONSTADT, kron'stat, or CRONSTADT 
(Hung Braaso), A royal free town of the 
county of the same name, Transylvania, Hun- 
gary," picturesquely surrounded on three sides 
by the Transylvanian Alps at an altitude of 
1940 feet. It is a short distance from the 
Rumanian frontier, 60 miles east-southeast of 
Ilermanstadt, and is the largest and most im- 
portant industrial and commercial town in 
Transylvania (Map: Hungary, J 4). The inner 
town is surrounded by a part of the old fortifica- 
tions and promenades and is commanded by the 
citadel of Schossberg, erected in 1553 to ward 
off the attacks of the Wallachs. There are also 
the fourtetmth-century Gothic Protestant church 
(known as the “black church” on account of its 
smoke-stained walls, the result of the great fire 
of 1689), with a modern carved altar, a fine 
altarpieec, and one of the largest organs in the 
king(iom; the old church of St. Bartholomew; 
and the town hall, dating from 1420. Not far 
from the latter stands the large Kaufhaus, 
erected in 1645. The Bluraenau district is given 
to manufactures, while the upper suburb is in- 
habited by Rumanians. Kronstadt has the 
ITonterus (Protestant) Gymnasium, with a 
museum of natural history and archieology and 
a library founded in 1644; a seminary for 
teachers, a Rumanian Gymnasium, commercial 
academy, and a theatre. Chiefly important are 
its products of wood and metal; but it manu- 
factures cloth, leather, sugar, stoneware, paper, 
blankets, Portland cement, and candles. There 
ji < hii/ bdirik- Pop., 1900, 36,646; 1910, 

III MaL^wirt* Wallachs (Rumanians), and 
Germans, mostly Protestants. Kronstadt is 
said to have been colonized in the thirteenth 
century by the Teutonic Knights. It was dsr 
stroyed by the Tatars and tne Turks in the 
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fifteenth century and became in the sixteenth 
century the centre of Protestantism in Transyh 
vania, Johannes Honterus, *‘the Apostle of Tran- 
sylvania,” having preach^ here. 

KBONSTABTy krdn'shtat. A strong sea 
fortress and port of Russia, situated on the is- 
land of Kotlin, in the eastern part of the Gulf 
of Finland, 31 miles west of St. Petersburg 
(Map: Russia, 0 2). It is regularly built and 
very strongly fortified by walls, earthworks, 
forts, and batteries. It has three harbors, in- 
cluding a commercial harbor, accommodating 
1000 vessels. Prior to the construction of the 
sea canal from Kronstadt to St. Petersburg sea- 
going vessels usually unloaded at Kronstadt, 
and the freight was carried to St. Petersburg in 
small steamers. The completion of the canal 
made the port of St. P(‘tcr-tburg accessible to 
large vessels, with the it -nil tlml Kronstadt 
greatly declined in commercial importance. Tlie 
town has numerous public buildings, being the 
seat of the Admiralty and an important naval 
station. The house which Peter the Great oc- 
cupied in 1710 is one of the sights of the town, 
and some interesting specimens of the workman- 
ship of the Czar carpenter are found in the 
churches. The educational institutions com- 
prise two Gymnasia, a naval and a marine 
engineer’s school, and a school for sailors The 
city also contains a naval and a civil hospital 
and the British seaman’s hospital, supported by 
a tax on British shipping. The industries of 
the town are chiefly in connection with the gov- 
ernment navy yards, but there are also machine 
works, saw mills, etc. The sea commerce of 
Kronstadt is still very important, and the port 
18 connected by steam with Riga, Stockholm, 
Stettin, Ltlbeck, and Hull, During a part of the 
winter, during w hich the port is icebound on the 
average of 150 days each year, the transporta- 
tion of freight from Kronstadt to St. Petersburg 
is effected by means of a railway line built on 
the ice. Kronstadt was founded by Peter the 
Great in 1710. It forms a separate administra- 
tive division under a military governor, who is 
also the commander of the port. Pop., 1911, 
68,273 

KROPOT'KIN', Peter Alexeye^itch, Prince 
(1842- ). A Russian geographer and an- 

archist, born at Moscow. He became a member 
of the corps of pages de chamhre — a privilege 
much sought after by the nobility because of the 
intimate relation of the pages with the Inaperial 
family — and received an excellent education in 
physical and military science. It was the am- 
bition of his father that Kropotkin should de- 
vote his life to service at the court ; but the life 
at St. Petersburg repelled him, and in 1862 he 
elected service in a Cossack regiment which w’^as 
to be stationed in the Amur region in Siberia. 
There he engaged in several important adminis- 
trative duties and made explorations in parts of 
Manchuria, then wholly unknown to geograph- 
ical science. A study of the economic conditions 
of the Amur settlements led him to enter- 
tain schemes for important reforms; but the 
bureaucratic administration rendered any re- 
form impossible, even thwarting improvements 
initiated by the settlers. This experience first 
prepared him for anarchism. In 1867 he re- 
turned to St. Petersburg and entered the 
university. His explorations in Asia had con- 
vinced him that the maps of that continent were 
based on an erroneous principle. After two 
years of work he published a new hypothesis, 


which has since been adc^ted by most car- 
tographern In a geological expedition to Fin- 
land Kropotkin discovered that all of northern 
Europe was once covered by an icecap, an opinion 
still combated at this date by high authorities, 
though urged by Venetz ( 1829) , Agassiz ( 1840), 
Ramsay (1864), and Torell still earlier. Obser- 
vation of the economic conditions of the Finnish 
peasants inspired in him a feeling that natural 
science avails little so long as the social problem 
remains unsolved. In 1872 he visited western 
Europe and spent some months in Switzerland, 
at that time the centre of the propaganda of the 
International Workingmen’s Association. Kro- 
potkin joined the more conservative collectivis- 
tic wing of the party, but soon went over to the 
Bakunists, or Anarchists. Returning to Russia, 
he found the nihilistic movement well under 
way and joined the Circle Tchaikovsky, a rev- 
olutionary society with branches throughout 
Russia. For two years he was busily engaged 
in carrying on an anarchistic propaganda, de- 
voting a part of his time, however, to geo- 
graphical science. In 1874 he Avas arrested and 
consigned to the fortress of Peter and Paul at 
St Petersburg, where by special favor he was 
permitted to elaborate the results of his ex- 
plorations in Finland. After two years of 
imprisonment he escaped to England and in 
1877 went to Switzerland, where he again be- 
came actively engaged in the anarchistic move- 
ment. In 1879 he began to publish at Geneva 
Le R4volte, the organ of his party After the 
assassination of Alexander II he was expelled 
from Switzerland and after a brief stay in Eng- 
land settled in Thonon, France, where he con- 
tinued to publisli Le R4volte. He was arrested 
in 1883 for alleged complicity in anarchistic 
plots at Lyons and was sentenced to five years* 
imprisonment. In 1886 he* was set free and 
went to England, where he took an active part 
in the socialistic movement of that year. Since 
that time he has lived in England, devoting him- 
self to writing and lecturing in defense of an- 
archism. He visited the United States in 1900 
While a believer in revolution as a necessary 
means to social reform, Kropotkin has always 
displayed a disinclination for violent measures 
His ideal is a society of small communities of 
equals, federated for the purpose of securing the 
greatest possible sum of well-being, with full and 
free scope for every individual initiative. Gov- 
ernment and leadership have no place in his 
scheme of social organization. He recognizes 
that it is impossible for any man to conceive 
the method of operation of such a society, but 
trusts to the collective wisdom of the masses to 
solve the problems involved 

Kropotkin’s writings include* Paroles d^un 
i4volU (1884) ; In Russian and French Prisons 
(1886^; La conqu^te du pain (1888; Eng 
trans.. The Conquest of Bread, 1906, new ed., 
1913); L^Anarchte, sa philosophic, son idM 
(1896; Eng. trans., 1897); The State: Its 
Part tn History (1898) ; Fields, Factories, and 
Workshops (1899; 8th 1912) ; Mutual Aid, 
a Factor in Evolution ( 1902 ; 2d ed., 1903 ) ; 
Modem Science and Anarchism (1903; rev. ed , 
1912) ; The Orography of Asia, with maps 
(1904); The Desiccation of Asia (1904); 
Ideals and Realities in Russian Literature 
( 1906 ) ; The Great French Revolution, 1189- 
1793 (1908); Terror in Russia (1909); La 
science modeme et Vanarchie (1912). C/onsult 
Kropotkin’s own Memoirs of a Revolutionist 
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(Boston, 1899; 3d ed., 1908; French, German, 
Dutch, Swedish, Danisii, Spanish, Italian, Rus- 
sian trans.) ; Emil Daniels, “l)er Anarchist 
Furst Kropotkin,” in Preusstsche Jahrbuch, vol. 
cii (Berlin, 1900) ; Fritz Havelka, “Fiirst 
Peter Krapotkin und der Anarchismus,” in 
Zeitachnft fur Volkswirtschaft, Sozialpohtik, 
und Verwaltung, vol. x (Vienna, 1901) ; Fed- 
erico de Roberto, “Pietro Kropotkin,” in Nuova 
Antologia, vol. ccii (5th series, Rome, 1906) ; 
Victor Robinson, Comrade Kropotkm (New 
York, 1908). 

KBOTOSCHINT, kr6'td-8hgn. A town in the 
Prussian Province of Posen, 43 miles northeast 
of Breslau (Map* Prussia, G 3) Its manufac- 
tures include machinery, iron, bricks, trimmed 
lumber, dairy products, and beer. Pop., 1910, 
13,064. 

KROYER, kr6y'6r, Peter Severin (1851- 
1909). A Danish genre and portrait painter, 
horn at Stavanger, Norway He was a pupil of 
the Copenhagen Academy and afterward studied 
in Pans under Bonnat. He traveled extensively 
in Europe, especially in Italy, and his “The 
Italian Village Ilatmakers” is in the Copen- 
hagen Gallery. It is a model of vigorous real- 
istic work After his return to Denmark he 
devoted himself largely to painting life at 
Skagen, subjects such as “Fishermen Setting 
out by Night,” “Artist’s Breakfast at Skagen,” 
“A Summer Day upon the Beach at Skagen,” 
and “The Musical Soiree” His most notable 
portrait studies are “The Comnuttee for the 
I>encli Section of the Copenhagen Exhibition of 
1888,” and “A Meeting of the Society of the 
Sciences,” in which, as in all his interiors, he 
shows gieat skill in the handling many figures 
and in the management of light. 

KROZET (kr6-za') ISLANDS. A volcanic 
archipelago in the Indian Ocean. See Crozet 
Islands 

KRU, krod, or KRUHEN, krdd'mcn. A tribe 
of negroes living on the coasts of Liberia and 
French Guinea in West Africa The Kru are 
among the few African tribes that are skilliMi in 
seafaring They are noted as boat builders and 
as hardy sailors and are valued as crews for 
men-of-war and merchant sljips They are also 
the best factory workers of all the negroes, and 
one may depend on their obedience, faithfulness, 
and courage Their fairness in bargain and 
readiness to enter into engagements have given 
them a great part of the trade of their country. 
Consult Btittikofer, Reisehilder aits Liherta, 
vol ii (Leyden, 1890). 

KRttDENER, kr\Fden-er; Barbara Julia ne, 
Baroness von (1764-1824). A novelist of the 
Romantic school and one of the most prominent 
apostles of Pietism during the eaijy years of 
the nineteenth century. She was born at Riga, 
Nov. 21, 1764, the daughter of Privy Councilor 
von VietinghofF, one of the richest landowners 
of Livonia In 1783 she married Baron Burk- 
hard von Krtidener, a widower of 50 and a ris- 
ing diplomat, at this time attached to the 
Russian Embassy at Paris. In 1784 the Baron 
became Ambassador to Venice and two years 
later was transferred to Copenhagen. Tlie young 
wife devoted herself to her husband with an 
excess of tenderness which proceeded from her 
absence of love. Bad health and ennui sent her 
in 1789 to France, where she lived in Parish 
Bareges, and Montpellier, surrounded by a little 
court of sentimental worshipers, chief among 


whom was Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, author of 
Paul and Vtrgvnia, In France, too, she fell in 
.love with a young officer in the Huasars, Charles 
Louis de Fr6geville, and with two brief in- 
tervals lived apart from her husband, and in 
1791 she returned to her husband, confessed 
her guilt, and demanded her freedom The 
honor of the name made this impossible, but, 
except for a temporary reconciliation in 1793 
and a subsequent spasmodic return to her 
marital duties, the two lived apart till the 
Baron’s death, in 1802. For the Baroness this 
was a period of ^y frivolity passed in Ger- 
many and Switzerland. In 1801 she met Ma- 
dame de StaSl at Coppet and in December ac- 
companied her to Paris, where her wonderful 
powers were allowed full play. In 1803 she 
published Val6rte, a novel of feeling, based on 
the love episode with her husband’s secretary. 
It was marked by charm of style and a delicacy 
of sentiment bordering on mysticism. Tlie au- 
thor of YaUrte took lier place among the literary 
gods of Pans. 

In 1804 she returned to Riga, and there in the 
following year occurred her remarkable “conver- 
sion” to the teachings of the Moravians. She 
speedily began to preach the worth of unworldli- 
ness, self-surrender to the will of God, and a 
return to the simplicity of Christ’s teaching. At 
Kpnigsberg, in 1807, Queen Louise of Prussia 
fell under her influence From Konigsberg she 
traversed Germany to Karlsruhe, where she 
associated much with Jung-Stilling (q.v.) and 
became thoroughly steeped in Pietism and a 
convert to dreams of the millennium For nearly 
eight years she continued her missionary work 
in Germany, Switzerland, and Alsace, till in 
May, 1815, at Heilbronn in Wurtternberg, she 
met the Emperor Alexander of Russia, then in 
the full flush of his glory as leader of the vic- 
torious allies against Napoleon The Emperor 
fell immediately under her spell. He prayed and 
read the Scripture*s with her and took her with 
him to Paris, where her house became the centre 
of a Pietistic movement as intense as it was 
short-lived Her influence over Alexander con- 
tinued unabated, and as the Emperor’s “con- 
science” she was instrumental in furthering the 
formation of the Holy Alliance ( q v ) , though 
slie was not its originator, as is frequently 
stated. With the Czar’s departure for Russia 
her downfall began. She removed to Basel, 
where her preaching aroused the hostility of the 
authorities and led to her expulsion. Followed 
by a mob of fanatics and beggars, she wandered 
through northern Switzerland without finding a 
place of refuge, yet steadfastly pursuing her 
mission. In 1817 she set out for her home at 
Kosse. There she remained till 1820, when she 
went to St Petersburg. With Princess Anna 
Golitzyn she became the leader of a religious 
revival which spread rapidly among the polite 
classes and assumed such dimensions as to 
arouse the displeasure of the Czar, who in addi- 
tion was angered by Madame Kriidener’s in- 
tercessions in behalf of the Greeks, who were 
then engaged in their struggle for independence 
against the Turks. She was compelled to leave 
the capital and returned to Kosse; but a dan- 
gerous disease brought on by her ascetic prac- 
tices necessitated her departure for the Crimea, 
where she died, at Karasu-Bazar, on Christmas 
morning, 1824. Consult: Ford, Life and Letters 
of Madame Krildener (London, 1893), contain- 
ing a bibliography; E. Muhlenbeck, Etude mr 
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leB OHgmm de la Savaie-AllUmee < Paris, 1888) ; 
Purguan, La haroma de KrUdmer (ib., 190(1). 

KBtrO, kr<5(5g, WiLUELM Teaugott (1770- 
1842). A German philosophical writer, born at 
Hadis (Prussia). He studied at Wittenberg as a 
pupil of Reinhard and Jehnichen and at Jena 
under Reinhold, and from 1801 to 1804 was pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the University of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder. In 1804 he succeeded Kant as 
professor of logic and metaphysics at KOnigsberg 
and from 1809 until hid retirement in 1834 held 
the chair of philosophy at Leipzig. He fought 
in the War of Liberation (1813-14) as captain 
of mounted chasseurs. His Handbuch der 
Phtlo8ophte und pMlosophtachen Litteratur 
(3d ed., 1828) gives m concise form his philo- 
sophical system, a lengthy exposition of which 
was developed in the Fundament alphtlasopivie 
{3d ed., 1827), the System der theoretisohen 
Philosophie (2 vols., 3d ed., 1830), and the 
System der prakHsohen Philosophie (2d ed., 
1829-38). This system has for its basic idea a 
transcendental synthesis of being and knowl- 
edge, i.e., synthesis original and therefore un- 
explainable, in accordance with which the 
understanding recognizes the existence of the 
subject and recognizes also the existence of the 
external world and of a connection between the 
two. Thus his system is seen to be an attempted 
harmony of idealism and realism. Consult fhe 
autobiography Meine Lebenarexse (2d ed., Leip- 
zig, 1842). 

KBttGER, krv'ggr, Albert (1868- ). A 

German etcher and engraver. He was bom at 
Stettin, studied at the Berlin Academy, and be- 
gan as an illustrator. He then took up etching 
and copperplate engraving under Jacoby and 
later devoted himself chiefly to chromoxylogra- 
phy and mezzotint He did much ex- 
cellent work for th< Gallery and foi the 

Zeitschnft fur hxldende Kunst and other art 
periodicals. His original etchings show individ- 
uality, and among his reproductions of old 
masters are plates after Rembrandt, Durer, Van 
Eyck, and Botticelli. 

KRttGER, Gustav (1862- ). A Ger- 

man Church historian, born in Bremen He was 
educated in the universities of Heidelberg, Jena, 
Giessen, and Gottingen, and became professor 
(and in 1902-03 was rector) at Giessen. His 
special field was early Church history and 
dogma, and among his important works are* 
Lucifer von Calaris und das Schisma der Luci- 
ferianer (1886); Justins ApoJogien (1891; 3d 
ed , 1904); Augustin de catcchizandis rudibus 
(1893; 2d ed., 1909); Oesohichte der Alt- 
christlichen Literatur in den ersten drei Jahr- 
hundert (1895; 2d ed , 1897); Kritik und 
UeherHeferung auf dem Gebiet der Erforschung 
des XJ r Christ entum 8 (1903); Dreieinigkeit und 
Oottmenschheit (1905) ; Handbuch der Kirchen- 
gcschichtv ( 1909-13 ) . 

KBttGER, Karl Wilhelm (1796-1874). A 
German Hellenist, born at Gross-Nossin in 
Pomerania and educated at Halle (1816-20). 
Prom 1820 to 1838 he taught in schools at 
Zerbst, Bernburg, and Berlin. His writings in- 
clude; Oriechisohe Sprachlehre fur Schulen 
(1842-66; 6th ed., 1892); IJistoriseh'philolo- 
gische Studien (1836-51), Kritische Analekten 
(1863-74); and editions of Arrian, Xenophon, 
Thucydides, and Herodotus. In his editions he 
showed marked power in grammatical exegesis. 
Consult Pbkel, iirilgers Lebensabnss (Leipzig, 


1886), and Sandys, A History of Qlaseical 
Beholairshtp, vol. iii (Cambridge, 1908). 

KBtfGEB, Paut. (1840- ). A German 

jurist. He was bom in Berlin, where he studied 
jurisprudence. In 1863 he began to lecture on 
Roman law at the university of his native town. 
After 1888 he was professor of the same subject 
at Bonn. His contributions to law literature 
include* Prozessuale Konsumtion und Rechts- 
kraft des Erkenntnisses (1864); Kritik des 
Justinianischen Codex (1867); Kritische Ver- 
suche im Oelnete des romischen Rechts (1870) ; 
Oesohichte der Quetlen und Litteratur des 
rdmischen Rechts (1888; 2d ed., 1912). The 
last named was translated into French by J. 
Brissaud (1893). Especially important are his 
critical edition of the Codex Justinianus (1877), 
his Justiniamsche Institutionen (1867, 3d ed , 
1908), and his Corpus Juris Civilis (vol. i, 
with Mommsen, 1868-72, 12th ed., 1911; vol. ii, 
1874, 7th ed., 1900; vol. iii, 1880-91). 

KHTTGER, kr()?5'ger, Stephanus Johannes 
PAULITS (1825-1904). President of the South 
African Republic (1883-1900). He was born m 
Colesberg, Cape Colony, Oct. 10, 1825 His an- 
cestor, Jacob Kruger, went from Berlin in the 
Dutch East India Company’s service in 1713, at 
the time when the foundations of many of the 
leading Boer families were being laid by im- 
migration In 1836 young Paul sliaied with 
his family the hardships of the great trek, 
when the blunders of the British colonial 
administration made enemies of the leading 
Boers of Cape Colony and drove them to a 
self-imposed exile which resulted in the found- 
ing of the new South African Republic beyond 
the Vaal. (See Boer.) Paul’s mother, who was 
a Steyn, died in his early youth and his father 
in 1852 The young man grew to manhood amid 
the hardships whicn attended the winning of the 
country from the savage natives He was dis- 
tinguished for strength and peisonal prowess; 
but his education was limited, being confined to 
writing and reading, and the latter mainly to the 
Old Testament The fact that Kruger was 
brought up m the beliefs of the narrowest and 
most bigoted branch of the Dutch Reformed 
church in the Transvaal explains much of his 
later political attitudes and relieves him of the 
charge of hypocrisy sometimes preferied by his 
adversaries. His early and deep conviction that 
he enjoyed the special favor of God secured him 
later the ardent support of his sect. After the 
Sand River Convention (1852), when the con- 
flict arose between two parties among the Boers 
themselves, Kruger cast his lot witli the Na- 
tionalist and orthodox party of Pretorius, and 
in the collision of the Pretorius party with the 
Orange Free State in 1857 he was one of the 
negotiator? on the part of the former of the 
treaty which averted hostilities and secured to 
the Transvaal the recognition of independence 
from Great Britain. He then held tlie rank of 
commandant in the Rustenburg District In the 
rivalry between the Dutch Reformed and Sepa- 
ratist Reformed churches he was a strong sup- 
porter of the latter as the more orthodox. He 
headed the movement to overthrow Schoeman, 
who misused his powers as acting President in 
1860, Elected commandant general of the re- 
organized Republic in 1863, Kruger put down 
'the civil strim which had been the curse of the 
^ers from the time they obtained their inde- 
pendence, arranged peace with the Zulus, and 
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defeated the Basutos. He was Vice President 
of the Republic under President Burgers. In 
1877, when the failure of the Burgers policy and 
the skillful diplomacy of Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone had brought the Republic to the point of 
a grudging reception of annexation, Kruger be- 
came the head, of the protesting Nationalist 
party, although he lield office for eight months 
under the annexation government. He was the 
principal member of the deputations which pro- 
tested against annexation both to the Cape 
and to the English government. Events rapidly 
moved towards armed resistance to the British 
authorit;^, as the promises made in 1877 were 
not kept, and in 1880 the National Committee 
reorganized the government, with Kruger in his 
old position of Vice President. He was an active 
participant in the war which followed, and 
ill gi'iiMit'd togetlier with General Joubert (q.v ) 
and Pretoruis after the defeat of the English at 
Majuba Hill, the preliminaries for the Pretoria 
Convention of 1881 and succeeded in securing 
still more advantageous conditions for his coun- 
try through a visit to England in 1883. The 
Boers having won back their independence, 
though under a reserved British suzerainty, 
elected Kruger President in 1883 over Joubert 
by 3431 votes to 1171 He was reelected in 1888, 
1893, and 1898. In the South African Republic, 
after he became President, Kruger was more and 
more a power, his influence over his own people 
being almost boundless. Friction with the Brit- 
ish government increased through the develop- 
ment of the Rand gold mines (which were dis- 
covered in 1886), the unmeasured ambitions of 
the British South Africa Company, and the 
discontent of the Uitlanders, who had become 
an important factor in the Transvaal population, 
and whose influence Kruger tried to counteract 
through favoring the Hollander party. His 
policy during this period has been criticized, 
especially his modification of the franchise laws 
in favor of the Dutch element; but English 
jealousy had created difficulties for his admin- 
istration and had frustrated his attempt to 
secure a seaport for his country. When the 
Jameson raid, at the close of 1895, produced a 
crisis, President Kruger showed h^s moderation 
and diplomacy in the management of the diffi- 
cult details of that case Through his influence 
Dr. Jameson and his associates were turned over 
to the English government for trial in the Eng- 
lish courts against the wishes of the more hot- 
headed Boeis The evident intention of the 
British Colonial Office to force the Republic to 
submission, and the refusal, determined or ob- 
stinate, as one may look at it, of Piesident 
Kruger to yield anything to British suzerainty, 
brought on in 1899 the war of which Kruger 
had said that the submission of his people 
would be purchased at “a price that would 
stagger humanity.” In preparation for the 
struggle which he had long regarded as in- 
evitable, Kruger had put the Transvaal into an 
excellent defensive state by the purchase of 
large quantities of arms and ammunition, being 
ably assisted in his preparation by the com- 
mandant general of the forces “Slim Piet” Jou- 
bert (q.vj. During the first period of the war 
President Kruger remained in Pretoria, where 
he maintained order by the sheer force of his 
personality. After the fall of Pretoria (June 5, 
1900), President Kruger fled into P-iriiiju- - * 
territory, and on October 19 sailed on the Dutch 
bai^leship Qel4erlmd from Louren^o Marques 


for Europe in the hope of securing foreign aid 
or intervention. He was received with enthusi- 
asm in France, and had an interview with 
President Loubet, but failed to obtain an audi- 
ence with the German Emperor and the Russian 
Czar and took up his residence m the Nether- 
lands, making his home m Utrecht and The 
Hague. His efforts to secure foreign interven- 
tion failed, but he continued to exhort the Boers 
to stand fast to the last Kruger first married 
a Miss Du Plessis, whose family is a branch of 
that to which Cardinal Richelieu belonged. His 
second wife was a niece of the first Mrs. Kruger. 
They had several children. 

Bibliography. The most ambitious biography 
is Van Dordt, Paul Kruger und die Entstehung 
def sudafrtkamachen Repuhlikf translated into 
German by Kohlschmidt (2 vols., Basel, 1900), 
written fiom a very friendly standpoint; in 
English the biography by Statham, Paul Kruger 
and hts Times (London, 1898), is too one-sided 
to be reliable, though it throws much light on 
South African history from the Boer side; Paul 
Kruger, Memoirs^ translated by A. Teixeira de 
Mattes (New York, 1902). On the other side 
the following works are mere political contribu- 
tions to the material for the history of the 
period: Glfickstein, Queen or President? An 
Indictment of Paul Kruger (London, 1900) ; 
Scohle and Abercrombie, The Rise and Fall of 
Krugerism (New York, 1900). See Transvaal; 
South African \Var 

KRUMBACHER, krumHiRQ-gr, Karl (1856- 
1909). A distinguished German Byzantine 
scholar, born at Kurnach in Bavaria. He 
studied at the universities of Leipzig and Mu- 
nich, was professor at Leipzig for about 15 
years aftei 1892, and at the time of his death 
was professor at Munich. He is best known for 
his Oeschichte der hyzantinischen Litteratur 
(2d ed., 1897), which covers the period from 
Justinian to the fall of Constantinople, a monu- 
ment of wide and sound learning, with important 
bibliographical material. He was also promi- 
nent as founder and editor of the Byzantinische 
Zcitschrift and as editor of the Byzantinisches 
Archiv. Among his other works are: Ein neuer 
Codex der Grammatik des Dositheus (1884); 
Griechische Reise (1886), the outcome of exten- 
sive travels, Beitrage zu emer Oeschichte 
griechischen Sprache (1885-89); MittelgriecfU’ 
sche Bprichivorter (1893) , Studien zu Romanos 
(1898) , Die Moskauer Sammlung mittelgrieohi- 
scher Bprichworter (1900); Das Problem der 
neugriechischen Sprache (1902); “Die Griechi- 
sche Literatur des Mittelalters,” in Die grieohi^ 
sche und lateinische Literatur und BprachCy by 
various hands (3d ed., 1912) ; Populare Aufshtze 
(1909). 

KRU'MEN. See Kru. 

KRXJMMACELER, kr\im'm&o-?r, Friedrich 
Adolf (1767-1845). A German theologian and 
a writer of devotional poetry and prose, born at 
Tecklenburg. He studied theology at Lingen 
and Halle, taught in the high school at Hamm, 
was head of the high school at Mhrs, and became, 
m 1800, professor of theology at Duisburg. Iii 
1807 he returned to the ministry, became pastor 
at Kettwig, and in 1812 was called to Bemburg 
as general superintendent and chief court 
preacher. He accepted a call to Bremen in 1824 
and retired in 1843. His Paraheln (9th ed., 
1876) soon became a religious classic. TheJ 
were first traxudated into English in 1825. Oon^ 
suit Maria .Krummacher, Vnaer Otosmisftdr 
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(3d ed., Bielefeld, 1891). — His son Fhiedricii 
Wilhelm (1796-1868) became court chaplain 
(1853) at Potsdam. He was a preacher of 
great eloquence, but a reactionary theologian. 
Many of nis works have found favor in trans- 
lations in England. Among them are : Elias der 
Thishiter (6th ed., with author’s life, 1903); 
Elisa (1839-42); Passionsbuch (1856). Salomo 
urid Sulamith (1827; 9th ed., 1876) was also 
Consult his Selhstbiographie 

iti .* i" ■ ;• . 

BBt^MMEL, kr^m'mel, Guo (1864-1912). 
A German geographer, best known for his work 
in oceanography. He was born at Exin and was 
educated at Berlin and at Gottingen, where he 
was appointed docent of g<*<)grapliy He accepted 
a chair* as professor at Kiel in 1883. In 1889 
he accompanied the Plankton expedition In 
1911 he became professor of geography at Mar- 
burg. His publications include: Dte aquaton- 
alen Mceresstromungen dea atlanttschen Oceana 
(1877) ; Der Ocean (1886; 2d ed , 1902) ; Hand- 
huch der Ozeanographie ( 1887 ; 2d ed., vol. i, 
1907, vol. 11 , 1911); Dve Reisebeschretbung der 
Planktonexpedxtion ( 1 892 ) . 

KBUMMHOLZ, krum'holts (gnarled wood). 
A term which has long been used by German 
botanists for the gnarled and spreading form of 
the mountain pine {Pimis montana), and which 
has now become, even in English, a general 
term for the low scrubby growth of woody 
plants above the timber on mountains. Good 
examples of this habit are seen in several 
spruces and pines, notably in Pintia flexilis in 
the Rocky Mountains and in the mountain hem- 
lock {Tsuga meriensxana) on many of the 
mountains from Oregon to Alaska. These 
species form large trees at lower altitudes, but 
above the limit of tree growdh the trunks be- 
come low and prostrate, the number of branches 
multiplies, they bend close to the ground and 
twist and turn in all directions. This peculiar 
habit of growth is probably due to the high 
transpiration caused by exposure to the high 
winds and inttmse sunlight of alpine regions, 
together with the low temperature of tlie soil 
that makes absorption difficult. See also Al- 
riNE Plant; Mountain Plants. 

KBITPP, kriip, Alfred (1812-87). Inventor, 
metallurgist, and manufacturer. He was the 
ftn and successor of Friedricli Krupp, the 
founder of the steel storks at Essen, and was 
born at Essen, Prussia, His brother llemann 
was associated with him until 1848, when Al- 
fred assumed entire control, and by persistent 
study and great diligence continued his father’s 
efforts to improve the manufacture of steel. 
His exhibit at Jjondon in 1851 first drew the at- 
tention of the world to him, and in 18.62 the 
successful invention of a method of nianufaetiir- 
ing weldloHH railway tires enabled him to en- 
large his establishment. His hn't^i'h-loadiiig 
rifle and other cannon were adopted by the 
Prussian army in 1861, and th<« War of 1870-71 
established its superiority His factory soon be- 
came known for the Jieavy ordnance and armor 
plate which were constructed there not only for 
Germany, but for other European nations except 
France, for whom the Krujjps have never manu- 
factunni munitions of war He died duly 14, 
1887 Consult: Bildeker, Alfred Krupp (Essen, 
1888) ; in Eiiglisli. Viimieyer. Alfred Krupp, 
translated by Miehaidj'* (New York, 1888); 
Frobenius, Alfred Krupp (Dresden, 1898). See 
Abmo» Plate; Obdnahob. 


KBITPP, Friedrich (1787-1826). Iron- 
master and founder of the famous Krupp Works. 
He was born at Essen, Rhenish Prussia, and 
after the death of his father he was brought up 
by his pandmother, who had, in 1800, pur- 
chased the Sterkrade Works Here Friedrich 
endeavored to make cast steel, the secret of 
which was carefully guarded m England. With 
Gottlob Jacobs, an engineer, Krupp made his 
first experiments at the Sterkrade Works and 
after the sale of the plant in 1808 continued his 
attempts independently at Essen. In 1810 he 
founded a small forging plant near Essen and 
in 1816 formed a partnership with Friedrich 
Nicolai for the production of cast steel, a prod- 
uct which was found excellent for certain pur- 
poses, such as mint dies, stands for buttons, etc. 
Yet the demand was not sufficient to keep the 
works in operation, and soon after 1820 Krupp 
was obliged to give ‘up his house to occupy a 
small one-story laborer’s cottage near his plant 
The hut is still preserved in the midst of the 
present gigantic establishment Shortly before 
his death he confided to his son Alfred (qv ) 
the secret of making cast steel, which the latter 
developed successfully. For a history of the 
great enterprise, consult Krupp, 1812-1912 
(Jena, 1912), published on the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Alfred Krupp. 

KBUPP, Friedrich Alfred (1854-1902). 
A German gunmaker, son of Alfred Krupp He 
increased and diversified the output of the 
Krupp Works, which he extended by the incor- 
poration with them of other entorpnscs, 
especially the nianufactuie of machinery and 
shipping interests. A member of the Prussian 
Upper House and Council of State, ho also sat 
in the Reichstag from 1893 to 1898. Just be- 
fore his death his^ private character w^as vio- 
lently assailed by the Socialist newspaper the 
Vorwaerta, and it was said that this arraign- 
ment hastened his end. The Emperor vigorously 
defended Krupp, especially in a public speech at 
his funeral, and the heirs began a suit against 
the \ 'orivaer ts, but soon abandoned the action 

KRUPP FOUNDRIES, Social Work at 
About 1861 !’ . '■ .11 firm of Krupp at Essen, 

Germany, «i'! "'iu there were not 111 the 
town sufficient houses for their employees, began 
building dwellings By 1862, 10 houses were 
ready for foremen, and in 1863 the first houses 
for unikmgiiieri were built in Alt Westend 
Neu Westend was built in 1871 and 1872, and 
a number of other colonies were established 
later, the last being Friedrichshof. Each colony 
has a market place, a cooperative retail estab- 
lishment, a park, a music hall, bathhouses, etc 
Now some 6000 dwellings are provided, many 
being given rent free to widows of formi^r work- 
ers. A cooperative society founded in 1868 has 
become the Consum-Anstalt, and profits arc 
divided according to amounts purchased A 
boarding house for single men, the M4nag<*, was 
started in 1865 with 200 boarders Insurance 
societies — accident, life, and sickness — exist 
among the men, and the firm contributes for 
their support $60,000 per year A widow’s pen- 
sion system is maintained, payments iindei 
which run up to nearly $952,000 annually 
There is a trust fund of $^50,000 for the benefit 
of the needy who are not qualified to get pen- 
sions. Essen also has a fund of $125,000 used 
in building workingmen’s houses, and there is 
also a building association. Technical and 
manual training schools are provided. The 
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relations between employers and men have been 
excellent. It is noteworthy, however, that the 
spread of Socialistic ideas among the workmen 
at Essen has been very rapid. Consult Frie- 
drich Krupp, Fried, Krupp Aktiengeaellachaft 
(Essen, 1901). 

KBU3PP STEEL, Kbupp Abmob Plate; etc. 
See Armor Plate. 

KEUPP VON BOHLBN XJND HAL- 
BACH, f6n bo'len vnt hill'bhK, Gustav G. F. M. 
(1870- ). A German steel manufacturer. 

Born at The Hague, Holland, he received his 
education at the Gymnasium of Karlsruhe and 
at the universities of Lausanne, Strassburg, and 
Heidelberg. Entering the German foreign office 
in 1897, he was successively Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Washington (1899-1900), attacli6 of the 
Legation at Peking (1900-03), and attache of 
the Legation at the papal court, Rome (1904- 
06) In 1906 he married Berta, elder daughter 
of Friedrich Alfred Krupp (qv ), and at this 
time was allowed to assume Krupp as a prefix 
to his own name. In the same year he became 
chief director of the Krupp Works, which, in 
1903, in accordance with the will of Friedrich 
Alfred Krupp, had been made into a stock com- 
pany, all the stock being held by the Krupps, 
however. In Septembei, 1914, the Krupps, who 
were awarded large contracts when the Euro- 
pean War broke out, 8ubscribt‘d $7,500,000 
towards the German war loan of $1,250,000,000. 
In January, 1915, several houses at the Krupp 
Works were destroyed by bombs dropped from 
aeroplanes of tJie allies Gustav Krupp von 
Bohlen und Halbach was d(*eorated by Emperor 
William with the Iron Cross, first class. 

KRUSE, kroo'zc, Heinrich (1815-1902). A 
German dramatist and publicist, born at 8tral- 
sund. He studied philology at the universities 
of Bonn and Berlin In 1847 he took up journal- 
ism, and in 1855 he became chief editor of the 
Kolnische Zeitung, He devoted himself, how- 
ever, largely to play writing. Of his dramas the 
following are considered of great merit. Die 
Ora fitly a tragedy (1868), 'which, along with 
Geibel’s Sophomshey was awarded the Schiller 
prize, Brutus (1874), Das Madchen von By- 
zanz (1877); Der Verbanrite (1879). In most 
of his dramas Kruse outlines his characters 
with strength, and the play of human passion 
and action is expressed with true dramatic 
effect, but his sea stories and short epics are 
better. Consult F. H. Brandes, H Kruse als 
Dramatiker { Hanover, 1898 ) . 

KRUSENSTEBN, kroo'zen-stSrn, Adam Jo- 
hann VON (1770-1846) A distinguislied Rus- 
sian navigator and lixdi-ar’aplu i born at 
Haggud (Esthonia). Alter serving for some 
time in the British navy, he was intrusted iii 
1803 by Emperor Alexandei with the command 
of a sci(*ntific and commercial expedition to tlie 
North Pacific coasts of America and Asia. The 
chief objec t of this undertaking was the develop- 
ment of tlic fur trade with Russian America 
In connection therewith the government dis- 
patched ail embassy for the restoration of trade 
relations with Japan, in which purpose it was 
unsuccessful The interesting geographical dis- 
coveries of Krusenstern made his voyage very 
important for the progress of geographical 
science This voyage, in which he was the first 
Russian to circumnavigate the world, Krusen- 
stern later described in his Journey around the 
World (1810-12, with an atlas of 104 plates; 
Eng- trans., 1813), which was soon translated 


into all the principal languages of Europe 
Krusenstern became an admiral in 1841. His 
further works include an Atlas de VOc4an 
Pacifique (2 vols., 1824-27). 

KBUYS. See Cruys. 

KRYLOV, kr6-15f', Ivan Andreevitch (1768- 
1844). A Russian fabulist, the son of a Moscow 
officer. He received the elements of his educa- 
tion from his mother at Tver, where he learned 
French from the tutor in the Governor’s house. 
In 1785 he published an opera. The Coffee For- 
tune-Teller, and its success prompted him to 
write a series of operas and comedies now en- 
tirely forgotten. In 1783 he was a petty clerk 
in St. Petersburg in the Treasury Department. 
In 1797-1801 he lived with the family of Prince 
Golitzin as teacher and private secretary and in 
1802 was secretary to him while he was Gov- 
ernor of Riga This position he soon gave up 
and led the life of a gambler until 1806, when, 
having shown Dmitriev a few translations from 
La Fontaine, he was urged to take up this line 
of literary work Thrt^ fables appeared in 1806, 
several original ones in 1808-09, and a collection 
of 23 met with great success in 1809. In 1811 
another collection appeared, and Kiylov was 
elected to the Russian Imperial Academy. In 
1812 he became an assistant in the Imperial 
Library at St. Petersburg and was chief libra- 
rian from 1816 to 1841. In 1838 the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his literary activity was celebrated. 
A monument to him was placed in the Summer 
Garden Thanks to their genuine national spirit, 
the joyousness, simplicity, wit, and good humor 
that pervade them, his fables are the most popu- 
lar of Russian books, bei;*.' .''■■■■iiirv placed in 
the hands of children as -‘■■ii .i- !.■> arc able 
to rt*ad. As a fabulist, Krylov must not be 
lanked much below La Fontaine. Indtjed, in 
giving every animal a real lifelike character, 
Krylov has gone a great step beyond La Fon- 
taine himself, who.se animals are seldom any- 
thing but French gentlemen. This realism, to- 
gether with his terse, expressive, and vernacular 
Russian, makes his fables the most popular bits 
of literature in the language. They have been 
translated into every important language Con- 
sult: Ralston, Kriloff and his Fables (London, 
1869; 4th ed., 1883), and Harrison, Kriloff^ s 
Original Fables (ib., 1884) An admirable studj^ 
of Krylov in Russian will be found in vol. iii 
(pp. 213-83) of Grot’s Works (St. Petersburg, 
1901). Tlie latest complete edition of his works 
is that of V. V Kalasha in four volumes (St 
Petersburg, 1914). 

KBYP'TON (Gk. KpvirrSp, neut. sing, of Kpvtr- 
r6sy kryptoSy hidden, secret, from Kpinrreip, kryp- 
tein, to hide) A gaseous element discovered in 
the air, iiy Sir William Ramsay and Morris W. 
Travers, in 1898 The element appears to be 
very similar to argon and helium (qq.v.), but 
as yet very little is known of its properties, only 
minute quantities of it having thus far been ob- 
tained According to Ramsay, 20,000,000 vol- 
umes of air contain only one volume of krypton 
its molecules, like those of argon and helium, 
are made up of single atoms, whence its atomic 
weight, being identical with the molecular 
weight, is twice the density ( referri^d to hydro- 
gen). From determinations of its density its 
atomic weight appears to be 82.9. Samples of 
krypton have been liquefied and even solidified* 
the solid melted at —169® C.; the liquid boiled 
at —162® C. Its critical temperature (i.e., the 
highest temperature at which it can be liquefied) 
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is —62,6® C., and the critical pressure is 64,3 
atmospheres. 

KSHATBrlYA^ kshftt'ri-y6. (Skt., ruling war- 
rior, king ) . The second or militaiy caste in the 
Brahmanical social system. See Caste. 

KTAADIN, k’ta'dln. See Katahdin. 

KUANG HStt. See Kwanq-s11 

KXTANZA, kwhn'zfi., or COANZA. A river 
of Portuguese West Africa (Map* Congo, Bel- 
gian, B 4). It rises in Lake Mussombo in the 
south-central part of the colony and flows at first 
north, then northwest, emptying into the Atlan- 
tic Ocean about 35 miles south of St Paul de 
Loanda and 220 miles south of the mouth of the 
Congo. Its length is over 700 miles. In its 
upper course the Kuanza flows through an ele- 
vated plateau, from which it drops to the low 
coast region in the cataract of Kambamke, 
known also as Livingstone Falls. The river is 
navigable for over 100 miles below Ndondo, but 
the entrance of ocean vessels is obstructed by a 
bar at its mouth. 

KUBAN, ko?5-bd'ny’. A province in the west- 
ern part of northern Caucasia, Russia, with an 
area of about 36,645 square miles (Map: Russia, 
E 6). It borders on the Black Rea and the Sea 
of Azov and is divided by the river Kuban into 
two parts, of which the northern has the char- 
acter of a steppe, while the southern belongs to 
the region of the Caucasus Mountains and is 
covered to a large extent with forests. The ter- 
ritory is watered chiefly by the Kuban and has 
a mild but variable climate Agriculture and 
stock raising are the chief occupations, 75 per 
cent of the area under crops being devoted to 
wheat. Tobacco is cultivated extensively. There 
are a number of salt lakes in the territory, and 
the rivers are well stocked with fish. The re- 
gion contains extensive mineral deposits, includ- 
ing petroleum, zinc, lead, coal, and silver The 
oil wells are exploited on an extensive scale. The 
chief manufacturing establishments are flour 
mills, tobacco factories, distilleries, breweries, 
and tanneries. The Cossacks, who constitute 
over 40 per cent of the inhabitants, are ex- 
empted from certain taxes and are organized on 
a military basis. Pop., 1912, 2,830,200, of whom 
over 90 per cent were Christians and the rest 
chiefly Mohammedans. The colonization of the 
territory by Russia was begun at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and the original inhabitants 
now constitute only a small part of the popula- 
tion. Capital, Ekaterinodar (q.v.). 

KUBAN (ancient Uypanvs, or Vardane.^). 
One of the chief rivers of the Caucasus, Russia 
(Map: Russia, E 6). It rises near Mount El- 
bruz, at an altitude of nearly 14,000 feet, and 
flows at first north and then west, finally 
through marshy regions which are frequently 
overflowed, falling by a number of arms partly 
into the Sea of Azov and partly into the Black 
Sea. Its total length is 526 miles. It is navi- 
gable for steamers for over 70 miles, but it has 
a very variable volume. Its chief tributaries 
are the Laba and the Bielaya. 

KUBAN'GO, or O'KAVAN'CK). A river of 
south Central Africa. It rises in the mountains 
of Angola, near the source of the Kunene, and 
flows in a generally southeasterly direction until 
it loses itself in the wide, marshy tracts of 
western Rhodeftia, north of Lake Ngami (q*v.) 
(Map { Cape of Good Hope, D 1 ) . It reaches that 
lake through the Tonke during the rainy season, 
hot it is also supplo^ that a part of its volume 
at tt^ter flo^ Into the Zambezi through the 


Kuando, in which case the Kubango must be Re- 
garded as one of the principal tributaries of the 
Zambezi. 

KUBELIK, koS'be-lSk, Jan ( 1880- ). A 

Bohemian violinist, born atMiehle, near Prague. 
He received some musical instruction from his 
father, who was a market Lrjrderie? an.’i when 
only 12 years old he enter d t‘.(‘ I’lngue Con- 
servatory. In 1898 he began to give recitals, 
m 1900 he appeared with the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Society and in June of the latter year 
made his d6but in London with a concerto by 
Paganini. His playing of that master’s com- 
positions was remarkable, and upon his Ameri- 
can tours he met with extraordinary popular 
success. His technique was remarkable, hut his 
interpretation suffered in comparison. Kubelik 
received numerous decorations and appointments. 

KUBfiOElA, or KTJVE'BA. The Hindu god 
of wealth. An old Indian etymology in Sans&it 
explains his name as meaning ‘having a wretched 
(/cu) body (vcra)/ and it may be that this folk- 
etymology IS not BO far astiay as designating 
the bizarre shape with which he is invested by 
Hindu mythology. According to Sanskrit litera- 
ture, his residence, Alaka, is situated in the 
mines of Mount Kailasa, and he is attended by 
the Yakshas, Mayus, Kinnaras, and other imps, 
anxiously guarding the entrance to his garden, 
Chaitraratlia, the abode of all riches Nine 
treasures — apparently precious gems — are espe- 
cially intrusted to his care His wife is an 
ogress, Yaks! or Yaksi^i, and their children 
are two sons and a daughter As one of the 
divinities (Lokapalas, world guardians) that 
preside over the regions, he is considered also to 
be the protector of the North Consult Dowson, 
Hindu Mythology (London, 1879), and Wilkins, 
Hmdu Mythology ( ib , 1900 ) . 

KUBLAI KHAN, ko5'bli kan^ or KHUBI- 
LAI KHAN (1216-94). Grand Khan of the 
Mongols and Emperor of China. He was the 
grandson of Genghis Khan (q.v ) , through the 
latter’s fourth son, Tuli Khan When a boy of 
10, he participated in the last campaign of his 
grandfather He succeeded his brother Mangu 
as Grand Khan upon the death of the latter, in 
1259, while engaged in a campaign to complete 
the subjugation of China. This task Kublai 
carried to a conclusion Invited by Si Tsong of 
the Sung dynasty to aid in the expulsion of the 
Kin Tatar dynasty, he invaded China in 1260 
with an immense army, drove out the Tatars, 
and took possession of north China He founded 
the city of Khan Balig (Kambalil) and made it 
his capital This was the nucleus of Peking. 
Kublai maintained only nominally the extended 
sway of the previous members of his dynasty, 
the great empire that bad been reared by con- 
quest having practically broken up into four 
divisions ( see Mongol Utnasties ) , but his rule 
was absolute and efficient in eastern Asia He 
was one of the ablest of his race, an organizer 
and administrator of a high degree of ability 
and intelligence. He coi^formed in great meas- 
ure to the Chinese civilization, which was far in 
advance of that of his own people. In 1279 he 
completed his conquest of China by subduing 
the south, and as the first foreign Emperor 
founded the Yuen dynasty. His repeated at- 
tacks, however, failed to reduce Japan to sub- 
mission. The Venetian Polo brothers, with the 
better-known son and nephew, Marco Polo (d.v,), 
spent some years at Kublai ’s court knd enjoy^ 
hit respect and confidence. Desiring to eetabliali 
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some higher form of religion in his Empire, he 
made them his messengers to the Pope to invite 
the sending of Christian missionaries to his 
people. Christendom ,was too much occupied 
with its own quarrels over ecclesiastical politics 
to heed the invitation, and the Khan turned to 
the Grand Lama, the head of the Buddhists, who 
was not slow to seize so glorious an opportunity 
for the conversion of an (*inpire Kublai Khan 
died in Peking, in 1294. The Empire he had or- 
ganized did not long survive under his incapable 
successors, and in 1368 the dynasty of Yuen was 
expelled from China Consult. Yule, Cathay and 
the Way Thither (2 vols , London, 1866 > ; id 
(ed ), The Book of Ser Marco Polo (ib, 1875) , 
Howorth, History of the Mongols (4 vols., ib., 
1876-88) ; L. J. Markae, “Kublai Khan, or the 
Popes and the Tartars,^’ in American Catholic 
Quarterly Review, vol. xxv (Philadelphia, 1900). 

KUBOTA. See Akita. 

KUBUS, kdo-'bciSz, or Orang-Kubu. A people 
of Malay stock, inhabiting the marshy, forested 
region northwest of J\'i loin hang in south -central 
Sumatra, and one of the most primitive tribes 
in existence. Tliey are particularly interesting 
because in the matter of character, general be- 
havior, etc., they apparently rank higher than 
some of the more civilized of the kindred peoples 
about tlumi. For instance, they do not appear 
to be such cannibals as the Battas once were. 
Marriages between Kiibu women and Malay men 
are said to be rare. Besides the information in 
general ivoiks on Sumatra and the East Indies, 
such as Forbes, 1 Naturalises Wandering in the 
Eastern Archipelago (London, 1885), reference 
may be made to Zellc, “Les Orangs-Koubous,” in 
the Bulletins dc la Soci^td d' Anthropologic de 
Pans for 1891, where some useful details are 
given. Both pliysical anthropology and ethnog- 
raphy aie dealt with in Hagen, Die Oranq Kuhu 
auf Sumatra (Fiankfort-on-the-Main, 1908) 

KUCH, or COOCH, BEHAR, kooeh be-har' 
A sub-IIimalayan native state in the northern 
part of Bengal, India (Maj)* India, 3). Area, 
1307 stjuare miles Though the soil is generally 
feiiile and pioductivc, the entire state is so low 
that it 18 diflicnlt to drain and is subject to 
inundation by the Tista, Sankosh, Dlioila, and 
Torsa rivers A laihvay extends from the fron- 
tier town of Dliubrij to the capital, Kuch Beliar. 
Crops of rice, tobacco, maize, pulses, and sugar 
cane are laised In the state aie the luiiis of 
the two ancient capitals of the Kamrup Ifiiidu 
dynasty, which w^as overthrown by the Afghans 
at the end of the fifteenth century Pop of 
state, 1901, 566,974; 1911, 592,952. 

kUCHENMEISTER, kuK'cn-mi'ster, Gott- 
lob Friedrich Heinrich (1821-90). A German 
physician, specialist on intestinal parasites He 
was born at Buchheim, studied at Leipzig and 
Prague, and practiced at Zittau and later at 
Dresden (1859). He distinguished the Tcema 
saginata (or mediocanellata) from the artnata, 
showed the special danger of the pork tapeworm, 
and made studies in the development of trichiiue 
and other entozoa. His pnncipal wmrks are 
Vcrsuche Uher die Metamorphose der Finnen in 
Bandwilrmer (1852); Entdeclung uher die 
Umwandlung der sechshakigen Brut gewisser 
BandieUrmer in Blasenhandwurmer (1853) ; Die 
in und an 'dem Kbrper des lehenden Menschen 
rorkommendm Parasiten (with illustrations, 
last ed., with Zurn, 1878-81). He was an 
eager advocate of cremation. Consult the post- 
humous Die Totenbestattungen der Bibel und 
Vol. XIII —25 


die Feuerbestattung (Stuttgart, 1893), with a 
biogi'aphical sketch. 

KUCHtK, k\i-chin'., A numerous group of 
Athapascan tribes, extending across central 
Alaska and the adjacent portion of British 
America from the Eskimo border at the mouth 
of the Yukon nortlieastwaid almost to the 
mouth of the Mackenzie. The various bands are 
known as Tukuth-kuchfn (rat people), Han- 
kuchfn (river people), etc., the dialects differing 
bpt little one from another The eastern bands 
are also knowm collectively as Ixiucheux by the 
French voyageurs. The Kuchin are described as 
superior to their neighbors in intelligence and 
manly qualities They are great traders, mak- 
ing long voyages up and down the Yukon be- 
tween the interior tribes and those of the coast, 
skins being the ordinary merchandise and shell 
beads the medium of barter They subsist pri- 
marily by hunting and fishing, taking large 
quantities of salmon in nets, fish drives, or from 
boats Their ordinary dwellings are low, ellip- 
tical wnkiups of poles covered with skins, some- 
times occupied jointly by several families. Their 
dress is of deer or rabbit skin, including caps 
and mittens, both sexes dressing nearly alike 
excepting that the shirt of the man is pointed 
m front and behind. The men wear nose rings, 
and the women formerly tattooed. They arc 
very fond of dancing, feasting, and athletic 
games, such as wrestling and fooi-ia<ing The 
dead are usually exposed on scaffolds or some- 
times cremated The widow watches near the 
grave for a year, when the bones are burned and 
the ashes placed in a box liung from the top of 
a pole A funeral feast is then made, ending 
with games and a distribution of presents, after 
which the widow is fioo to marry again. They 
are said to have decreased one-half within living 
memory, partly from new diseases, but largely 
from the w^i despread practice of female infanti- 
cide, which the women justify on the ground 
that they wish to save their daughters from the 
hardships to which they themselves are sub- 
jected Consult A 0. or ice, in Archaeological 
Repot t, 1905 (Toronto, 1906) 

KttCKEN, ku'ken, Friedrich Wilhelm 
(1810-82) A Geiman musician, born at Bleck- 
ede, near Hanover He studied music under 
Luhrss, music director at Schwerin, and later 
with Birnbadi in Berlin, Sechter m Vienna, and 
Iial^\y in Pans At first he was a member of 
the eouit orchestra at Schwerin, but upon the 
success of some of his songs he was appointed 
music teacher to the hereditary Grand Duke. 
In 1839 his opera Die Flucht naoh der Bch/weiz 
was well received, and in 1849 Der Prhtendent 
followed. Two years later he became one of the 
two court kapellmeisters at Stuttgart and sub- 
sequently served alone until 1861. He composed 
sonatas for violin, piano, and Cello, and quartets 
for male chorus, but his songs made him famous. 
They were exceedingly popular because of their 
melodiousness, and a number of them have be- 
come real folk songs. They are in the same class 
as those of the popular Abt (q.v.). His work, 
however, was never well deceived by musicians. 
He died at Schwerin. 

KUDALUB. See Cuddaloee. 

KUDU, k?>S'd?)5. Another name for the Afri- 
can antelope, the koodoo (q.v.). 

KUEHIi, ki;a, Gotthard (1850- ). A 

German painter and etcher He was bom at 
Lilbeek and studied at the Munich Academy un- 
der Von Dietz and afterward in Paris. Hia 
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earlier pictures, in tiieir minUte, piauant treat- 
ment, love of ornament, and dazzling fight effects, 
show the influenoe of Fortnny; later he adopted 
the Naturalistic methods inau^rated by Lieber- 
mann and the French Impressionists. Kuehl 
is fond of painting gorgeous church interiors, 
views of old-fashioned cities, and interiors with 
scenes of peasant life. In 1895 he was appointed 
rofessor at the Dresden Academy Among his 
est-known paintings are : '^A Conversation” 
(Luxembourg, Paris) ; “The Elbe Bridge” and 
“Sad News” (Dresden Gallery) ; “In the Or- 
phanage at Danzig” (Leipzig Museum) ; “The 
Old Man’s Home” (National Museum, Berlin); 
“Sunday Morning” (Munich Pinakothek) ; “The 
Court- Yard of King Arthur in Danzig” (Vienna 
Museum) ; “Corner of a Drawing Room” and 
“Girl on a Green Box” (exhibited at the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York, 1909). He was 
awarded the French state medal and received 
gold medals at Munich and Dresden and the 
Prus'^ian gold medal for art. 

KUEICHOU. See Kweichow. 

KITENBN, kv'nen, Abraham (1828-91). A 
distinguished biblical scholar and one of the 
founders of the modern critical school. He was 
born at Haarlem, Sept. 16, 1828, studied at 
Leyden, and was made professor of theology 
there in 1853. He died at Leyden, Dec 10, 1891. 
Kuenen early distinguished himself by his fear- 
less application of critical methods in the study 
of the Old Testament regardless of tradition or 
the consequence** nlh*tr<‘(l to result from such 
methods. His publication* are marked by great 
accuracy and keen critical and historical acumen, 
and he lived to see his methods approved and 
many of his theories adopted by the majority of 
scholars in Europe and America. His works 
include: Lthet Geneseos (1851); Lthn Eooodt^ 
et Levitioi Secundum Arahicam Pentateuchi 
Sumo/tituni Versionem <th Ahu Scido Conscmp- 
tam (1864); Historisch-krittsch Onderzoek naar 
het ontstaan en de versamehng van de hoeken 
4eB Ouden Verhonds (1861-66; 2d ed., 1886—93; 
Eng trans. of vol. i, The Hexateuohf London, 
1886) ; De godsdienst van larabl tot den onder- 
gang van den Joodschen Stoat (1869—70; trans.. 
The Religion of Israel, 5 vols., London, 1874- 
76); De profeten en de profeHe onder Israel 
(1876; trans., Prophets and Prophecy tn Israel, 
London, 1877) ; National Religions and Univer- 
sal Religion (Hibbert Lectures, 1882). From 
1867 till bis death he was one of the editors of 
the Theologisch Ti^dschnft, and in this journal 
many of his most important investigations of 
apecial points connected with the composition 
of the Pentateuch and historical books of the 
Old Testament appeared A number of his 
articles in this periodical were collected and 
publiahed after his death in a German transla- 
tion by Karl Budde, under the title Gesammelte 
Ahhandlungvn zur hiblisohen Wissenschaft 
(Freiburg, 1894). 

KUEN-LUN, kwSn'RwJn', or KUN-LDN. A 
great mountain system of Central Asia, lying on 
the north edge of the plateau of Tibet (Map: 
Asia, K and L 6). ♦The physical relations of 
the mountain ranges in this part of Asia have 
not been as yet clearly explained; but most 
autkoriHes, following Richthofen, include under 
this system the various groups of highlands 
that stretch in an easterly direction from the 
l^amirs to the interior of China. As thus de- 
the Kuenduii is one of the most impor* 
taut mountain systems of Asia, mostly because 


of its effects as a barrier to migration. In the 
western section, formed by the mountains of 
Kashgar and the Russian chain, between East 
Turkestan and India ar>d Tibet, the mountains 
exceed 20,000 feet in elevation and carry enor- 
mous snow fields and glaciers. The few passes, 
which rise to altitudes of 16,000 feet or more, 
can be crossed only with extreme difficulty by 
using the yak as the beast of burden. The nar- 
row gorgelike valleys of the Yarkand and Kara- 
kash are the only notable interruptions in this 
part East of about long. 89® E. the Kuen-lun 
system is developed as a series of parallel or 
slightly diverging chains The most northerly 
chains — the Altyn Tagli and Nanshan — follow 
the north boundary of Tibet towards northwest 
China proper; they attain an extreme elevation 
of 15,000 to 20,000 feet. The central and south- 
ern ranges, including the Marco Polo, Columbus, 
Przhevalski, and others, have a southeasterly 
trend and are of more broken character. East 
of the Chinese frontier the system is developed 
in two lines of highlands which extend across 
north China almost to the coast. 

KU'FIC WHITING. A peculiar type of the 
North Arabic script, characterized by its an- 
gular form. It appears for the first time in 
a trilingual (Greek-Syriac- Arabic) inscription 
from the year 612 ad, found at Zebed, and in 
a bilingual (Greek- Arabic) inscription, dated in 
608 A.D., discovered in the Leja. As it shows 
the greatest similarity to the script used in the 
Nsbatflpan inscriptions found on the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, while the earlier form of the Naba- 
tsean alphabet, found at Petra and in Hejaz, may 
still ho seen in the Arabic inscription from 
Nemara written in 328 a.d , it has been inferred 
that the so-called Kufic developed from the Sina- 
itic in the course of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies A.D. This angular form of the alphabet 
lent itself especially to monumental use, such 
as inscriptions on buildings and legends on 
coins. For writing on parchment and papyrus, 
a more cursive, round script was used, called 
Naskhi. We now possess papyri in which this 
form of writing is used that go back to the 
first half of the seventh century a d , and a very 
large number belong to the second half of that 
century. From its character it is evident that 
it must have been in use for a long lime, to- 
gether with the more angular Kufic. Whether 
the suras dictated by Mohammed m Mecca and 
Medina were written down by Ins scribes in 
Naskhi or Kufic is a question which cannot, 
in the present state of our knowled^, be an- 
swered definitively. Either is possible, though 
the probability is somewhat in favor of the 
Naskhi where the writing was on papyrus and 
a modified form of the angular script where 
other material was used. The same uncertainty 
applies to the edition made by Uthman and the 
earliest copies of the Koran. The oldest dated 
manuscript of the Koran was written about 
784 A.D. In this as in all copies of ^the Koran 
coming from the third and fourth centuries of 
the Hejira, with one notable exception, the 
script is Kufic. There can be no doubt that it 
is named after the city of Kufa, which until 
the foimdation of Bagdad was the moat impor- 
tant centre of Moslem life in the East, and it is 
natural to suppose that the monumental script 
was tliere employed for the first time in writing 
on papyrus. The Kufic character^ which is of 
a somewhat clumsy and ungainly shape, was 
almost never used for any other literary pro- 
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dnctionfl in Islam than the Koran, a fragment 
r* K work being the only known 

ix(-[)iinii i- distinction from the cursive 
Naskhi used for popular purposes the Kufic was 
a hieratic script. It was employed in inscrip- 
tions on mosques, palaces, and forts, and on the 
coins of Moslem rulers, until it was crowded out 
by the Naskhi, which meanwhile had grown 
more perfect. Epigraphically it is found in 
several forms. The simple Kufic was employed 
from the first century of the Hejira up to the 
middle of the fourth. It has all the angular 
character of this script. The ornamental Kufic 
is represented by the inscriptions of the Fatimid 
dynasty in Egypt (969-1171) ; this has wrongly 
been called the Karmatian. The decorative 
Kufic is used for Koran verses which simply 
serve the purpose of adornment Since the in- 
troduction of the round Naskhi characters the 
decorative Kufic has developed several varieties. 
Sometimes the letters take the form of leaves 
and branches, sometimes they are elongated and 
thinj or, again, they are square and geometric. 
The victory of the Naskhi over the Kufic is sup- 
posed to have been due to the Sunnite reaction 
under the Seljuks, Atabcks, Nur el-din, and 
Saladin. But it is at least doubtful whether 
the progress was from the east to the west 
rather than the opposite Naskhi seems to have 
appeared earlier in the Far West on the coins 
or the Almoravides (qv. ) from 1106 on, than 
in Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt, where it 
entered with Saladin. The earliest Naskhi in- 
scription in Syria is of 1155. The last Fatimid 
inscription in ornamental Kufic m Cairo is 
dated 1160. Saladin’s first inscription in Cairo 
(in Naskhi) is dated 1183. Different kinds of 
these Naskhi (in which the alphabet is ar- 
ranged according to the outward similarity of 
the letters) are the DiicSni (only employed for 
decrees, passports, etc ), the Ta’lik (the court 
script, chiefly used in Persia since 1010), the 
Thuluth (threefold, highly flourished and in- 
volved, used at the head of books and docu- 
ments ) , the Yakutiy Rigdm, etc. The Maghrebin 
cursive script used in northwestern Africa is a 
direct development of the Kufic 

Bibliography. Rogeis Bey, “Notices sur les 
papyrus (arabes) post^rieurs k I’^re clir4tienne,” 
in Bulletin de Vlnstitut Egyptien (Cairo, 1880) ; 
Octave Houdas, Essai sur V denture maghrdbine 
(Paris, 1886) ; Von Bercheni, Corpus Inscnp- 
tionum Arahicarum (ib, 1894-1900), Taylor, 
The Alphabet j vol. i (2d ed., London, 1899), 
Moritz, Arabic Palwography (ib., 1909); id, 
“Arabische Schrift,” in Enzyklopaedie des Islam, 
vol. i (Leyden, 1910). 

KXJPOW. A city in China. See Kiuhfow. 

KXJPT, kijift. See Koptos. 

KtTGLEB, kotJ'glgr, Fbanz (1808-58). A 
German art historian and poet. He was born 
at Stettin and studied at the universities of 
Berlin and Heidelberg and at the Academy of 
Architecture, Berlin. After the completion of 
a very diversified course of study he devoted 
himself to the history of line art. Tn 1833 he 
became a professor of art history in the Academy 
of Fine Arts and docent m the University of 
Berlin. His best-known work is the Handouch 
der Hesohichte der Malerei, etc. (Manual of the 
History of Painting from the Time of Constan- 
tine the Great to the Present Day) (1837), 
which has been translated into English — the 
part relating to Italian art by Sir Charles and 
laidy Eaatlake and revised by Austen Henry 


Layard (London, 1891; latest ed., 1907), and 
that relating to the German, Dutch, and Flem- 
ish schools under the editorship of Sir Edmund 
Head, revised by Sir Joseph A. Crowe (Lon- 
don, 1898) These works were for years 
standard manuals. His other works include a 
Eandbuch der Kunstgeschichte (Manual of the 
History of Art) (1842; revised by Liibke, Stutt- 
gart, 1871-72), the first attempt to treat the 
subject in its relation to the great historical 
epochs; Oeschichte der Baukunst (Berlin, 1855- 
60), the most complete work on the subject in 
its day. Kugler is also known as a poet and as 
the author of several dramas, published in his 
Belletristische ScJiriften (Berlin, 1852). His 
works, characterized by sound scholarship, rank 
him rather as an historian than as a critic. 

KUH, k<io, Emil (1828-76). An Austrian 
critic and poet, born in Vienna, of Jewish par- 
ents. He studied philosophy and history, em- 
braced Catholicism in Berlin in 1867, and re- 
turned to Vienna, where he became prominent as 
a literary critic through his contributions to 
the leading newspapers, and in 1864 was ap- 
pointed professor of German language and 
literature at the Ilandelsakademie. His most 
valuable work is a comprehensive biography of 
Fiiedrich Hebbel (1877), although its partiality 
provoked great opposition. Besides, he published : 
Ueher neucre Lyrtk (1865), an excellent essay; 
Zwet Dxchter Oesterreichs : Franz Ortllparzer 
und Adalbert Stifter (1872), Dichterbuch aus 
Oestetreich (1863), an unusually well-selected 
anthology. His own lyrics are original in senti- 
ment and graceful 111 diction, but of little signifi- 
cance. With eTulius Glaser he edited the col- 
lected works of Hebbel (Hamburg, 1864-66), 
and with Pachler the Nachlass of Friedrich 
Halm (Vienna, 1872). Consult article in the 
Allgemeine deutsche Biographic, vol xvii (Leip- 
zig, 1883). 

KUHLAX7, kod'lou, Feiedbich (1786-1832). 
A German composer, born at Velzen, Hanover. 
When very young, he lost one eye, but despite 
this handicap and his poverty, which compelled 
him to gam a living by singing m the streets, 
he managed to study harmony under Schwencke 
in Brunswick. To avoid the conscription in Ger- 
many he went to ropeiiliageii in 1810, where he 
became first flute in the King’s baud (1813) 
and five years later became court composer. 
Meanwhile he had composed a number of operas, 
popular m their day, but long since forgotten. 
His songs, quartets, and concertos were once 
widely known, but at present only his sonatas 
and sonatinas (two and four hands) for the 
piano are in use. These, however, seem likely 
to remain for some time among the really valu- 
able material for young players. 

KUHN, k(5(5n, Ernst (1846- ). A Ger- 

man Orientalist, son of Franz Felix Adalbert 
Kuhn, born in Berlin. He was educated there 
and at Tulungen, and, after lecturing four years 
at Halle and Leipzig, in 1875 became professor 
of Sanskrit and comparative philology at Heidel- 
berg. Two years later he went to Munich as 
professor of Sanskrit. After his father’s death 
he became editor of Kuhn’s Zeitsohrift fdr ver- 
gleiohende Sprachforechung (merged with Bez- 
zenberger’s Beitr&ge zur Kunde der indogermath 
ischen Sprachen in 1906), and from 1892 to 
1894 edited the Orientulische Bihliogruphie. One 
of his most important works is the Erundriss 
der irmisohen Philologie, published with G^ger 
(Strassburg, 1895-1904). He also pubiishadi 
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important studies on Pali, Singhalese, and other 
Oriental languages. Among his later writings 
are J, K, Zeusa zum 100 jdhrtgen Gedachtma 
(1906) and Ueheraicht der Schnften Theodor 
^oldeke^a (1907). 

KtJ’HH', ki;in, or KINO, kg'n6, Eusebius 
Fbanz (c. 1644-1711). A Jesuit missionary, 
born in Trent, Austria. After teaching mathe- 
matics for a time at the University of Ingol- 
stadt, he sailed on a mission to Mexico, where 
he and Father Salva Tierra undertook (1686) 
to convert the native tribes in what are now 
California and Arizona Father Kuhn’s labors 
met with great success The result of his 
long and hazardous foot journeys was the es- 
tablishment of the missions of Santa -Maria 
Somanca, Gueravi, Coeospera, San Cayetano, 
and 10 others, the largest being San Xavier 
del Bac in Arizona. Few of these survived him, 
but his manuscripts remain, and two of them 
were printed under the titles Exphcacidn as- 
trondmica del oometa que sc v%6 en todo el orhe 
en 1680 y 1681 (Mexico, 1681) and Mapa del 
paso por tierra d la California (1706). 

KUHN, Fkanz, Baron von Kiihnenfeld 
(1817-96). An Aust'-an ’ born at Pross- 

nitz, Moravia. He -n'-n * army in 1837, 

took part in the campaigns of 1848 and 
1849 in Italy and Hungary, and distinguished 
himself particularly in the battles of Santa 
Lucia and Custozza .and at Milan He was 
made a noble m 1852. During the Italian cam- 
paign of 1859 he was chief of staff, and in 1866 
commander of the forces in Tirol, where he suc- 
cessfully repulsed the invasion of Garibaldi. 
Promoted after the war to lieutenant field mar- 
shal, he was appointed Minister of War in 1868, 
in which capacity he rendered important serv- 
ices by n‘oi jjani/irig the army and perfecting the 
Landwelir In I ''73 his rank was raised to that 
of feldzeugmeister, and in 1874 he assumed the 
command of the forces in the provinces of Styria, 
Carinthia, and Carniola, and of the Third Army 
Corps at Graz. He was suddenly relieved of 
his post in 1888, owing to his overfiank criti- 
cism of the inspector general of the army. Arch- 
duke Albrecht. Besides vaiious writings on as- 
tronomical, gM)Lna|*'iii al jrid military subjects, 
he published />(■» (2d ed , 1878). 

KUHN, Franz Felix Adalbert (1812-81). 
A celebrated German philologist and mytholo- 
gist, bom at K'-'i ‘j-' i- ' 1 V, ■ i \ Prov- 
ince of Brandenourg, Prussia. He was educated 
at the University of Berlin, in 1841 liecame an 
instructor in the Kdllnisches Gymnasium of 
Berlin, in 1856 a professor in that institution, 
and in 1870 its director. He was a founder 
( 1851 ) of the Zeitschrift fur verqleiehcnde 
Bprachforschungy in which Karl Verner pub- 
lished (1875) the article “Eine Ausnahme der 
ersten Lautverschiebung,” the first announce- 
ment of Verner’s law (q.v.) ; and (1856) of the 
Beiirdge zur vergJeichenden ISpnachforschungy 
combined with the former in 1875 in the Zeit- 
schrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung auf 
dem Gebiete der indogermanischen Sprachen. 
His Zur dltesten Oeschichte der indogerman- 
tsohen Volker (1845) was a pioneer attempt 
towards a restoration of the civilization of the 
primitive Indo-European race by means of a 
comparative study of the Indo-European lan- 
guages. Kuhn was a founder of the new science 
of comparative mythology, to which he contrib- 
uted numerous papers in the journals edited by 
him, and his admirable HerabLunft des Feners 


und des Gottertranks (1859; new ed., 1886), 
standard in its field and an admitted criterion 
for researches of the sort. Kuhn upheld the 
theoiy, now abandoned, of the essentially lin- 
guistic origin of myths in Ueher die Entwick- 
lungstufen der Mythenhildung (1873). He also 
wrote on specifically Teutonic mythology and 
folklore* Markische Hagen und Marchen (1842) ; 
Norddeutsche Hagen, Marchen und Gebrauche 
(1848), Hagen, Gebrauche und Marchen aus 
Westfalen (1859). 

KUHNAU, k(55'nou, Johann (1660-1722). 
A German musician and author, born in Geising, 
Saxony. As a pupil of the Kreuzschule at Dres- 
den and as a chorister in that city, he gained a 
thorough musical education In 1080 the plague 
compelled him to leave Dresden, and after serv- 
ing as cantor at Zittau he became (1684) or- 
ganist of St. Thomas’s at Leipzig. In 1700 he 
w^as made musical director of the university 
there and cantor at St Thomas’s, where J. S 
Bach became his successor Of his compositions, 
those for the piano (clavier) are most impor- 
tant, and lie is ranked as the greatest composer 
for that instrument before Bach. He is particu- 
larly famous for having developed the separate 
movements of the piano sonata. He wrote a 
number of books on music and besides was the 
author of many translations and some excellent 
satirical poetry. He died in Leipzig. Consult 
G E. Wagner, Johann Kuhnau ( Frauenstein, 
1912). 

KttHNE, kv'nc, August (1829-83). A Get- 
man novelist, whose pseudonym was Johannes 
van Dewall He was born at Herford in West- 
phalia, the son of an officer In 1848 he became 
an officer in the artillery at Berlin, and he took 
part m the \ ii uf 1866 and 1870 His 

first essay 'ri.li* i.ituri was Geschichtc des 
damschen Feldzugs (1864) Hlizzen aus dem 
Feldzug von 1866 (1868) was published anony- 
mously. Like tlie history of the Danish cam- 
fiaign, it showed its author to be possessed of a 
keen insight and lively style But he is better 
known for his later works, the humorous tales, 
Kadeitcngrschichten (1878), and such novels as 
Eine giosse Dame (2 vols., 1875) , Der rote 
Baschkk (1873), Der Ulan (1875), Der Hpiel- 
professor (1874, 3d ed., 1892), Unkraut im 
Weizcn (1877) ; Die beiden Russinnen (1880) , 
Nadina (1884). His best novel is Htrandgut 
(3 vols., 1877). They all depict the life of 
officers and society women and the upper classes 
of the demimonde 

KtiHNE, Ferdinand Gustav (1806-88). A 
German novelist and critic, born at Ma-jdi iair g 
and educated at Berlin, where he was a pupil 
of Hegel From 1835 to 1842 he edited Die 
Zeitung fur die Elegante Welt, from 1846 to 
1859 the Europa His relation to the “Young 
Germany” movement is manifest in his early 
novel, Eine Quarantane im Irrenhause (1835), 
and his Christus auf der Wanderschaft, a satire 
on the papacy (1870), and in the Klosternovellen 
(2 vols., 1838 and 1877). His poetry in its 
general tone, if not in its purpose, may be con- 
sidered typical of the same school, although it 
did not go to the extremes. Besides his novels, 
mostly historical, e.g.. Die Uebellen von Irland 
(3 vols., 1840) and Die Freimaurer, probably 
his best novel (1854) , his dramas, Isaura von 
Kastilien, Kaiser Friedrich 111,, and Die 
Verschwbrung von Dublin, and the continuation 
of Schiller’s Demetrius, only moderately success- 
ful, especial mention should be made of his 
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critical essays, such as Wetbhche und mannhohe 
Oharaktere (1838); Portrata und Silhouetten 
(1843); and, among his best works, Deutsche 
Manner und Frauen (1851), which cleai, ele- 
gant style made popular. In 1890 Pierson ed- 
ited Empfundenes und Oedachtes • Lose Blatter 
aus Q. Kuhnes Schriften Consult Pierson, 
Gustav Kuhne (Dresden, 1890) 

Ktl’HNE, Wilhelm (1837-1900). A Ger- 
man physiologist, born in Hamburg. He re- 
ceived his scientific training at Gottingen, Jena, 
Berlin, Paris, and Vienna , was chemical as- 
sistant in the Pni ]i"h»L!h iil \iiaii«"iie.i1 Institute 
of the Universit\ ni Pi >1111 mi «:s and pro- 

fessor of physiology in the University of Am- 
sterdam from 1868 to 1871. In 1871 he was 
appointed to the chair of physiology and the 
directorship of the Physiological Institute at 
Heidelberg. He made original researches in 
physiological chemistry, especially of digestion, 
in nerves and muscles, and in the chemical 111 - 
fiuence of light on the retina His publications 
include Myologische Vnfersuchungen (1860), 
Lehrhueh der physiol ogischen Chemie (1866- 
68) ; and, after 1883, with Voit, he edited the 
Zeitschrift fur Biologic. 

KUHNENFELD, koo'nen-f6lt, Baron von. 
See Kuhn, Franz 

KVHNER, ku'ner, Raphael (1802-78). A 
German classical scholar He was born in 
Gotha, was educated at Gottingen, and from 
1824 to 1863 taught in the Hanover Lyceum 
He published an edition of tlie Tusculanw Dis- 
putntiones of Cicero (1829. 5tli ed , 1874) His 
large Greek Grammar (2 vuls , 1834-35), trans- 
lated by Jelf (1842-45), a vast collection of 
materials, reached a third edition, in four vol- 
umes, by Blass and Gerth (1890-1904) His 
large Latin Gtammar (2 vols , 1877-79) has 
been reiMited in enlarged form by Hub wei—ig 
and Stegman (Hanover, 1912-14) Ills smaller 
Greek Grammar and Latin Grammar passed 
through many editions 

KUHKEIGEN, koo'ri'gcii, Der ( Ranz des 
Vaches) An opeia by Kienzl (qv ), fust pro- 
duced in Vienna, Nov 23, 1911, in the United 
States, Feb. 21, 1913 (Philadelphia) For 

description of the musical term, see Ranz des 
Vaches. 

KUICHLING, kish'ling, Emil (1848-1914). 
An American hydiaulie and sanitary engineer. 
He was born at Kehl, Germany, but came early 
to the United States and • ' ' . * ' '’rom the 
University of Rochester in ' ! ' 1870 to 

1873 he studied at the Karlsruhe (Geimany) 
Polytechnic School He served as assistant 
engineer on the New York State canals in 1869 
and 1873 and as assistant engineei in 1873-85 
and chief engineer from 1890 to 1900 of the 
Rochester water works, and from 1881 to 1891 
was consulting engineer for the New York State 
Board of Health In 1890 he established him- 
self as a consulting engineer in New York City 
He constructed the sewerage and water works 
of many cities in the United States, and w^as 
author of several articles in technical journals 
on hydraulic and sanitary engineering 

KtJILENBURG, koi'lcn-b\irK, or CULEN- 
BOBO) k5<5'len-bCrK A town of tlie Nether- 
lands, situated on tlie left bank of the river 
Leek, 12 miles southeast of Utrecht (Map: 
Netherlands, D 3). Its town hall dates from 
the sixteenth century. The town has a good 
harbor and is well known for its railroad bridge, 
which crosses the river in a single span of 


492 feet and in 4200 feet in total length. The 
principal manufactures are glass, lumber, 
cigars, ribbons, and flour. Pop., 1899, 8280; 
1910, 8965. 

KtllS. See Indo-Chinese. 

KUKA, k5<J'ka. Formerly one of the largest 
towns of Central Africa and capital of the King- 
dom of Bornu (q.v ), situated near the west 
coast of Lake Chad ( Map : Africa, F 3 ) . It 
consists of two distinct towns — one to the east 
with the court and aristocracy and the other 
tlie masses. Pop. (est.), 60,000. Kuka was 
foimerly an important slave market and junc- 
tion point of many caravan routes. It was 
comph'tely destroyed by Rabeh, the conqueror 
of Bornu*, in 1898, and rebuilt by the British 
in 1902. 

KU-KAI, koo'lcL See Kobo Daishi. 

Kir-KLIJX KLAN, or KTJKLXTX, kfl'klflks' 
(from Gk. hylJos, circle, so called as 

being a secret society, and Eng. clan^ with 
altered spelling to give the mysterious abbrevia- 
tion K K. K ) A secret organization which 
existed in some of the Southern States during 
the period, roughly speaking, from 1865 to 1876 
The peiiod of its greatest activity was from 
1868 to 1870. It is said to have originated in 
Pulaski, Tenn , in 1865, during the administra- 
tion of Governor Brownlow, and to have been 
at first an association of young men for mutual 
pleasure and amusement The demoralization 
and turbulence of the negroes at the close of 
the war necessitated, it was felt, some means of 
restraint, winch tlie go\eriim(‘nt did not then 
afford. Tlie “association” devised by the young 
men of Tt'nnessee was adapted to this purpose 
In its beginnings it was not greatly different 
from th(‘ old slave patrol and was intended 
simply to scare the superstitious blacks into 
good b(4ui\ lor and obedience, and its member- 
ship comprised some of the best citizens of the 
South. Its original purposes as set forth in 
the prescript or constitution of the Klan, a 
copy of which is printed in the report of the 
so-called Ku-Klux Committee of Congress, were 
the piotection of the weak and innocent from 
the outrages of lawless and brutal persons; the 
relief of the iniured and oppressed; the exten- 
sion of aid to widows and orphans of Confeder- 
ate soldiers, and assistance to the government 
m the execution of all constitutional laws The 
prominent Southeiners who testified before the 
. • . ! 1 committee asserted in justification 

I j,i ! « intended to counteract the evil in- 
fluence of the Lo^’al Leagues, or secret political 

.M* /.n ;o' - of the negroes, which were formed 
I" d. I ' ■ direction of “carpetbag” politicians 
for the purpose of controlling the votes of the 
blacks in the elections. In a word, its object 
was to oppose the influence of the negro in 
government and society. 

But the organization was soon perverted. It 
became a band for the purpose of whipping, 
banishing, and murdering negroes and “North- 
ern men ” Many of the better class of citizens 
ebandoned it, and henceforth it consisted of the 
more restless and lawless characters of the 
Suiith. At first the organization did not bear 
tlie same name in every part of the South. It 
was variously known as the Knights of the 
White Camelia, the Pale Faces, tne Brother- 
Jiood, etc., but eventually came to be known 
everywhere by the more mysterious name of the 
Ku-Klux Klan. Its sphere of operations was 
styled the Imisible Empire; the chief function- 
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waa the Grand Wizard; eacji State was a 
Hcalm, ruled over by a Grand Dragon, each 
congrcHsuuial district was a Dominion, at the 
head of uliich was the Grand Titan; each 
county was a Province under the rule of a 
Grand Giant; and each county was subdivided 
into Camps or Dens, each governed by a Grand 
Cyclops. The members of a Den were called 
Ghouls. They went disguised in their nocturnal 
raids, the prevailing costume being a long white 
robe, a mask for the face, and a high cardboard 
hat or cap with ears or horns attached The 
horses which they rode were quite as effectively 
disguised. Exaggerated tales circulated among 
the freedmen as to the numerical strength and 
supernatural powers of the Ku-Klux, said to be 
spirits of dead Confederate soldiers. Resolu- 
tions to punish were introduced in secret meet- 
ing of the Klan, and its decision took the form 
of a decree. The most frequent victims were 
negroes active in politics, agents of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, ‘‘carpetbaggers,** “scalawags,** and 
Northern school-teachers and ministers. These 
were sometimes merely warned to desist from a 
certain course or notified to leave the com- 
munity, but sometimes suffered punishments of 
whipping or death. In the case of a mere 
warning or notification the decree was couched 
in a strange and half -mysterious phraseology 
and posted in some conspicuous place about the 
premises of the victim for whom it was in- 
tended. The following is a typical example* 

K K. K. Diemal Swamp 
2D, XI<f. . i 1th hour 

Mene, mene,^ tekel upharsm The bloody dagger is 
drawn, the trying hour is at hand, beware Your steps 
are marked, the eye of the dark chief is upon you. First 
he warns, then the avenging dagger flashes m the moon- 
light. By Order of the Grand Cyclops 

LIXTO. 

Following the withdrawal of the military 
governments in the South between 1868 and 
1870 and the restoration of civil government, 
the Ku-Klux “outrages** increased to such a de- 
gree as to threaten the general security. Repub- 
lican legislatures passed stringent acts to break 
up the Klan and bring its guilty members to 
justice, but public sentiment was not sufficiently 
strong against Ku-Klux methods to make the 
enforcement of the laws effective Furthermore, 
since its deeds were usually committed at night 
by men in disguise, it was difficult to get suffi- 
cient evidence upon which a grand jury could 
frame a bill, or, if that could be done, it was 
next to impossible to impanel a jury that would 
find a verdict for the State, few men being 
courageous enough to give testimony that would 
incriminate a member of the Klan Conse- 
quently the efforts of the Republican State 
^vernments accomplished little towards break- 
ing up the disorder 

On March 23, 1871, President Grant sent a 
special message to Congress in which he declared 
that life and property were insecure in some of 
the Southern States, and that mail carriers and 
revenue collectors were in danger of personal 
violence. He urged Congress to enact appro- 
priate legislation to meet the situation. A joint 
select committee of 21 members was thereupon 
appointed to inquire into the condition of af- 
fairs in the South. A subcommittee took the 
testimony of various persons at Washington, 
who were partly familiar with the situation in 
the South, and other subcommittees were ap- 
pointed to visit and take testimony in the 


affected States. Their report showed the exist- 
ence of but little disorder in Virginia, Florida, 
or Louisiana, but pointed out that many crimes, 
some of them revolting in character, had been 
committed for political reasons only in various 
localities of Alabama, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Texas, and that life and property were insecure 
in many localities. Without waiting for the 
report Congress, on April 20, 1871, passed the 
Enforcement Act, popularly known as the Ku- 
Klux Act, or Force Bill. Its most important 
provision was the extension of the jurisdiction 
of the United States courts to all Ku-Klux 
cases, and the authorization of the President to 
employ the land or naval forces to suppress 
disorders and to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus during the continuance of the Ku-Klux 
troubles. It also authorized the Federal judges 
to exclude from the juries those who were be- 
lieved to be accomplices of persons engaged in 
committing Ku-Klux outrages. The law seems 
to have caused a great falling off in the number 
of Ku-Klux outrages, and the Klan gradually 
died out. The movement had accomplished its 
chief object by replacing the whites in control 
of society and government. Consult Lestei, 
WTlson, and Fleming, The Ku-Klux Klan (New 
York, 1905). For constitutions and rituals of 
the Ku-Klux Klan and the Knights of the White 
Camelia, consult Fleming, Documentary His- 
tory of Reconstruction (2 vols., Cleveland, 
1907). 

KXJKOLNIK, k5o'k61-nyik, Nestor Vasilye- 
viTcu (1809-68) A Russian dramatist and 
novelist. His style is florid and rhetorical. 
His novels include Evelina (1840), Patkul, and 
Alf y Aldona (1842). His plays are extremely 
patriotic and very bombastic. Among them 
are Torquato Tasso (1833), Kmaz Kholmsky 
(with music by Glinka), and Giuho Mosti. 

KTTKTTI, CANDLENUT, TUNG, or CHI- 
NESE WOOD OIL. The oil expressed from the 
kernels of the fruit of several species of 
Aleurites, In Hawaii the common species is 
Aleurites moluccana or Aleurites triloha^ in 
Japan Aleurites cordata, in China Aleurites 
montana and Aleurites fordii. These species 
are found from Japan and China to India, the 
Philippines, Australia, Polynesia, etc., and some 
have been successfully introduced into other 
countries. The trees attain a height of 40 to 60 
feet, have variously lobed leaves, and produce 
fruits 2 to 3 inches in diameter, each containing 
2 to 5 or more oil-bearing seeds. The seeds 
yield 60 to 60 per cent of oil, which is said to be 
one of the best drying oils known. It is largely 
used in the production of varnish which dries 
more quickly and is less liable to crack than 
that made from kauri gum. The oil has a 

specific gravity of 0 94, dries quickly when used 
with paint, and preserves wgod against mois- 
ture. The imports of oil into the United States 
in 1911 were 6,800,000 gallons, valued at about 
$3,000,000 The pomace after the oil has been 

expressed is valuable as a fertilizer The Chi- 

nese species. Aleurites fordii^ has been intro- 
duced and successfully cultivated since 1906 

from South Carolina to Florida and west to 
Texas and in California. Attempts are being 
made to revive the industry in Hawaii, where 
the tree is one of the dominant species of the 
lower mountains. 

KXXKXJLCAJSr, k?y6-k6?il^6,n. A culture hero 
or divinity of the Maya, next in importance to 
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Itz«mna at the time of the Bpanish conquest. 
The name means ‘feathered serpent’ and is equiv- 
alent to the Aztee Quetzalcoatl. Many students 
have identided Kukulcan with the Long-nosed 
God of the ancient Maya sculptures and manu- 
scripts. This god, who was especially connected 
with water, has a grotesque face that in reality 
is a modified serpent face. The cult of this 
divinity flourished in the first centuries of the 
Christian era in southern Yucatan, Guatemala, 
and western Honduras. It seems to have spread 
northward into Mexico, if we may judge by the 
sculptures and pottery of the Zapotec and pre- 
Aztec tribes. Under the name Quetzalcoatl 
( q.v. ) , a mere descriptive term, this divinity was 
especially worshiped at Cholula, one of the 
earlier Mexican cities. He was regarded as the 
patron god of fine arts and of the older order of 
civilization. Traditions connected him with the 
east, i.e , Yucatan. The pictures of Quetzalcoatl 
as God of the Morning Star and of Ehecatl as 
God of the Winds are very similar to each 
other in Mexican codices and betray their ser- 
pent origin. 

It is likely that Kukulcan is simply the name 
under which the ancient Maya god was rein- 
troduced into his native land when Mexican 
rulers secured a foothold in northern Yucatan 
in the thirteenth century. Ilis worship was par- 
ticularly strong at Chichen Itza, which became 
the capital of the conquerors, and in late tradi- 
tions he was credited with the founding of this 
ancient city. The round towers at Chichen 
Itza and Mayapan are supposed to be connected 
with the worship of Kukulcan These buildings 
are of late date and aie unlike any other struc- 
tures in Yucatan , 

KUKITLJEVIC-SAKCINSK;!, k0o'kool-y&'- 
vich-sak-chln'sk^, Ivan (1816-89). A Croatian 
author and statesman, born at Warasdin. He 
was educated at Agram, served in the army 
(1833-42), and then entered politics. His first 
poem, “An Kroatien,” and a few of his other 
works were written in German, but ho is best 
known for his writings in the vernacular. In 
1839 he wrote the first Croatian drama, Juran % 
Sofija, His collected works, Razlidita dela 
(1842-47), contain poems, dramas, and novels. 
He was prominent in the agitation of 1848 and 
for many years was a member of the Croatian 
Diet. He founded the South Slavonic Academy 
of Agram and was its president. Among his his- 
torical works, besides contributions to the Ar- 
chives of the South Slavic Historical Society, 
are; Jura Regni CroattcCf Dalmatice, et Slavonics 
(1861-62); Monumenta Historica Slavorum 
Mertdionahum (1863-75), Codex Diplomatious 
Regm Croatiw, Dalmatice, et SlavomcB (1876); 
and a history of the war against the Mongolians, 
Borha Hrvatah s Mongoh (1863). He also 
wrote the valuable bibliographies Slovmk umi~ 
jetnikah jugoslavenskich (Dictionary of South 
Slavic Studies, 1858-60) and Bibliografia 
hrvatska (Croatian Bibliography, 1860-63). 

KTTKXJ NOB, k55'koo nOr', or KOKO NOB. 
A region of Tibet (q.v ). 

KXTKU NOB, or KOKO NOB. A salt lake 
in the Tibetan province of the same name, situ- 
ated in the northeast corner of the country, 
200 miles northeast of the sources of the Hoang- 
ho, apd at an altitude of 10,000 feet above sea 
level (Map; China, G 4). It is 60 miles 
long and 40 miles wide, over 200 miles in 
circumference and 2300 square miles in extent. 
The Kuku Nor Mountains rise from its south 


shore to a height of over 15,000 feet. Its name, 
in Chinese Tsing-hai, means ‘blue sea,’ from the 
beautiful color of its water It contains several 
islands, on one of which is a Buddhist monas- 
tery, ttie home of hermit lamas. No communi- 
cation is held with the mainland, except in 
winter, when the ice permits the passage of 
Buddhist pilgrims to the island, with presents 
and provisions for the hermits. 

KXTLAMAN, kS<5-irm&n. A wild tribe on 
the west coast of Davao Gulf. They appear to 
be recent arrivals in the Philippines and are 
only just beginning to accommodate themselves 
to a settled existence. So far as is known, this 
is the only true head-hunting tribe on the Island 
of Mindanao At certain phases of the moon 
the warriors are compelled to go in quest of 
victims, in order that the spirits who guard the 
tribe may be well disposed A successful war- 
rior is permitted to wear a distinctive type of 
garment, which varies i '*' i to the number 
of lives to his credit ( -.!ii F C Cole, 

Wild Tribes of Davao District (Field Museum 
Publication, Chicago, 1913) See PHn.lPPiNE 
Islands 

KULANAPAN, k55T^i-na'p&n. A North 
American Indian stock. See Pomo. 

KULBABGA, kul-btir'ga. A town in India. 
See Gulbakga. 

KTJLDJA. See Kulja. 

KULISH, k5(T'lish, Panteleymon Alexan- 
DBOViTCH (1819-97) A Russian author, bom 
at Voronezh and educated at Kiev He taught 
for several years and as a friend and follower of 
Kostomarov (qv ) was arrested for his radical 
politics, imprisoned for tiyo months, and for 
three years exiled to Tula He wrote a life of 
Gogol (1866); ethnographical studies on south- 
ern Russia, Zapiski o yu^noy Rusi (1866-.57); 
an historical novel on Russia in 1663 (1857); 
and collections of tales and poems in Russian 
and the dialect of Little Russia. 

kulja, kobl'ja, or KULDJA. A town of 
East Turkestan, in the valley of the Hi, m lat. 
43* 58' N, long. 81* 25'E.(Map: China, D 3). It 
is usually called “Old” or Tatar Kulja, to distin- 
guish it from Manchu or “New” Kulja, founded 
in 1764, the ruins of which lie lower down the 
valley, the city (once a thriving town of 75,000 
inhabitants) having been destroyed during the 
Mohammedan Rebellion, 1866, and its Chinese 
population exterminated. The name is also 
applied to Hi, the province in which Kulia 
stands. By agreement with China Russia in 
1871 undertook to occupy the city and province 
until such time as China could establish per- 
manent government there. By treaty made in 
1881 Russia withdrew, but retained a portion to 
provide a place “where the rebels could find a 
refuge,” and received an indemnity for with- 
drawing of 9,000,000 rubles. During the Rus- 
sian occupation Old Kulja was the capital. It 
is a walled town in Chinese style and has a 
population of about 10,000, chiefly Taranchi 
or native Turks Russia has a consul here with 
a very large staff. The Chinese capital is now 
at Suiting, some 25 miles distant 
KULLAK, kuP&k, Thkodob (1818-82). A 
German musician, born at Krotoschin, Posen. 
He was intended for the legal profession, but 
studied music under Albert Agthe, Hauch, 
Czerny, Sechter, and Nicolai. In 1843, after 
having already had some experience as a 
teacher, he became the music teacher to Princess 
Anna and subsequently to the other children 
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of the royal family. He fotmded two conaerva* 
toriea in Berlin, one in 1851 and one in 1855, 
both of which soon became institutions of the 
first rank. In 1861 he received the title of 
royal professor. He was an excellent pianist 
and a distinguished teacher (Moszkowski and 
8charwenka were among his pupils ) , and wrote 
&ohale dea OJctavempi^a, known in English as 
School of Octave Flaying, which is universally 
used. His music was principally foi* the piano 
and was dainty and popular 

KXTIiLBEBG^ kyl'bftr-y', Karl Anders (1815- 
97). A Swedish poet and translator, born in 
the Province of Skaraborg and educated at 
Upsala. In 1850 he published a collection of 
Dikter which showed a sense of form, but less 
marjked poetical originality. In 1865 he became 
a member of the academy He is best known 
as translator of Tasso’s Ocrusalemme hhctata 
(2 vols., 1860), Ariosto’s Orlando Fimoao (4 
vols., 1865-70), and Petrarch’s Canzoncr, Balia- 
der, och Sefstiner (1880) For these transla- 
tions he was awarded the academy’s prize in 
1860 and two prizes of tlie Academy of Sciences 
(1866, 1871) 

KXILM, kylm. A small village of Bohemia, 
Austria, situated 8 miles northeast of Tep- 
litz. It is noted as the scene of two bloody con- 
flicts, on Aug 29 and 30, 1813, between the 
French and allied German, Russian, and Aus- 
trian troops, winch resulted in the surrender 
of the French general Vandamme, with about 
10,000 men, after having lost about 6000 men 
on the field Pop , 1081 

KTJLM, or CTJLM, kulm. A town of Prussia 
in the Province of West Prussia, near the Vis- 
tula, about 23 mites northeast of ^Bromberg 
(Map: Prussia, H 2). Among its notable build- 
ings are the town hall, dating from the sixteenth 
century, and the church of St Mary, the former 
cathedral of the bishopric of Kulm. It manu- 
factures machinery, boilers, lumber, vinegar, 
and bricks, has a large oil null, and handles 
some grain. Pop, 1890, 9762, 1910, 11,718. 
Kulm was bestowed by Frederick II in 1226 
upon the Knights of the Teutonic Order, who 
fortified it and made it one of their cliief strong- 
holds. In 1466 it was ceded to Poland and m 
1772 was annexed to Prussia. 

KTTLMBACH, or CTTLMBACH, koolra'bao. 
A town in the Proviui'c of Upper Franconia, 
Bavaria, on the White Main, 14 miles north- 
northwest of Bayreuth. Tt is famous for its 
dark beer, produced in more than 25 breweries 
and mostly exported Tt also manufactures 
malt, linen, cotton, and plush, cement, machin- 
ery, iron, dyes, leather, bricks, and electrical 
apparatus. In the vicinity, to the east, on a 
high bluff 1.390 feet above the sea, is the former 
fortress of Plassenburg, from 1398 to 1603 the 
residence of the margraves of Brandenburg- 
Kulmbach. It is used as a prison and for the 
archives of the Principality of Bayreuth. Pop., 
1890, 7000, 1910, 10,731 

KTJXMBACH, or CTJLMBACH, kijlm'bdQ, 
Hans von. See Suss, Hans. 

K’dXPE, k\il'pe> Oswald (1862-1916). A 
German philosopher and psychologist. He was 
born at Candau and in 1879 graduated from 
the Gymnasium at Libau, wiiere he taught for 
the next two years. ^ He then studied in the 
universities of Leipzig, Berlin, Gottingen, and 
^Borpat, returning to Leipzig, where he took the 
degree of Ph.l). in 1887. He was made privat- 
doceni in philosophy at Leipzig (1891), pro- 


fessor of philosophy and sesthetics at Wfirz- 
burg (1894), professor of philosophy at Bonn 
(1909), and professor of philosophy at Munich 
(1913). The leading expositor of the act- 
psychology of the Wiirzhurg school, he made 
valuable contributions to epistemology and to 
the psychology of feeling and thought. His 
chief works are . Orundrias der Faychologte 
(1893; Eng. trans., 1896 and later) ; Einleitung 
in die Philosophie (1896; 6th ed., 1913; Eng 
trans., 1897) ; Philosophic der Oegenicart in 
Deutschland (1902; 5th ed., 1911) ; Immanuel 
Kant (1907; 3d ed., 1912); Psychologic und 
Medtsin (1912); Die Healizierung (1912). 

KTTLT'CTBKAMPF^ kul-toor'kfimpf (Ger., 
culture war). The name given to the conflict 
between the Catholic church and the German 
government which started soon after the forma- 
tion of the German Empire in 1870 One of 
the causes winch retarded the unification of 
Germany was the religious division of the 
people. In the south German states, like Ba- 
varia and Baden, and in the Rhine provinces, 
the prevailing religion is Catholic. It was 
feared that a united Germany would mean a 
Prussian Protestant Germany which might re- 
sult in a persecution of the Catholic minority, 
and it was mainly for this reason that the 
southern Germans sympathized with Austria in 
the’ Seven Weeks’ War. 

Catholic prestige suffered heavily by the de- 
feat of France and by the loss of the Pope’s 
temporal power in 1870. The great wave of 
nationalism which spread over Germany as a 
result of unification found expression in bitter 
hostility to Catholicism as a foreign antina- 
tional influence. The Catholics, fearing perse- 
cution, organized a new political party, called 
the Centre, which won 63 scats in the first 
Imperial Parliament. What added fuel to the 
flame was the promulgation of the dogma of 
“papal infallibility” by the Vatican Council in 
1870. Some of the German Catholics, among 
them the ’ ’ theologian Dbllinger, 

refused to ji ' new dogma; they were 

excommunicated and deprived of their positions 
as priests and teachers These Old Catholics, 
as they called themselves, appealed to the gov- 
ernment for protection and found a doughty 
champion in Bismarck, who now saw an oppor- 
tunity to weaken the Catholic church, which 
be had always regarded as an enemy to German 
unity. To his support came the various Liberal 
and Radical parties who hated Catholicism as 
the strongest enemy of intellectual and religious 
freedom. It was the distinguished Liberal 
politician and scientist, Professor Rudolf Vir- 
chow, who first called it the Kulturkampf, or 
battle for civilization. The struggle between 
church and state then raged violently. In 1872 
the Imperial government forbade teaching by 
religious orders and expelled the Jesuits from 
Germany. The May laws enacted (1873-75) 
by the Prussian legislature, the Landtag, gave 
the state great power over the education of 
the Catholic clergy by compelling all priests 
to pass the Gymnasium examination and to 
study for three veaxs at a state university. To 
the civil authorities was given the control over 
the appointment and dismissal of priests. Re- 
ligious orders were suppressed, and the church 
forbidden to interfere in political affairs. All 
Catholic seminaries were to he subject to state 
inspection. In 1876 the Imperial government 
made civil marriage compulsory. These laws 
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were directly the work of Falk, the PruBBian 
Minister of Public Worship. A storm of pro- 
test spread all over Germany. The Pope de- 
clared the May laws null and void, and the 
German Catholics refused to obey them. Many 
of the bishops and lower clergy were fined or 
imprisoned and their places declared vacant, and 
at one time the Catholic organization in Prussia 
was almost annihilated. But the resistance of 
the faithful became all the stronger, and before 
long Bismarck had to face a rapidly growing 
Centre party, led by Ludwig Windthorst, an 
exceedingly able politician, who managed to 
embarrass the government at every point. In 
spite of the fact that Bismarck had declared 
that “he would not go to Canossa,’* he opened 
negotiations with the newly elected Pope Leo 
XIII. The growth of Socialism convinced Bis- 
marck that the state had a greater enemy in 
this revolutionary movement than in the Con- 
servative Catholic church. Besides, the Chan- 
cellor needed the support of the Centre in the 
great scheme of social l(‘giHlation wluch he was 
then f.sru r-iiL' During the years 1878-87 most 
of the ai>t i« !• 1 1 < ill legislation was lept^aled At 
present only the laws concerning civil marriage 
and the Jesuits are still in force, and in all 
probability the Jesuits will before long be al- 
lowed to reenter Germany, as Catholic opinion 
is insistent on that point. 

The Kulturkampf lasted 15 years and resulted 
in consolidating the Catholics into a powerful 
political party which has since become the bul- 
wark against German Socialism. For some 
years the government of the Empire has been 
controlled by the Catholic Centre and the 
Lutheran Conservative parties, who have formed 
a coalition known as the Blue Black Block. 
Consult: Hahn, Geschichte des Kulturkampf 8 \n 
Preussen (Berlin, 1881), Wiesmann, Geschichte 
des Kulturkampf s (Leipzig, 1886) ; Robinson 
and Beard, Development of Modern Europe^ 
vol. ii (Boston, 1908) , C. D Hazen, Europe 
since 1815 (New York, 1910). See Bismarck- 
SCHONHAUSEN, GERMANY, POLITICAL PARTIES, 
Germany. 

KVM, koom. The chief town of the province 
of the same name in Irak-Ajemi, Persia, situ- 
ated 90 miles southwest of Teheran, on the route 
between that place and Ispahan (Map* Persia, 
D 5 ) . It is one of the most famous burial 
places in Persia, and great numbers of pilgrims 
flock annually to the tomb of Fatima, a sister of 
Imam Riza, and the tombs of numerous other 
saints Pop. (est.), 28,000. Kum is supposed 
to have been founded bj- the Arabs of the Abas- 
side period at the bi'giiiiiiii;.- of ihe ninth century 
and flourished until ihf mu-hMi- of the Afghans 
in the eighteenth century 

ktJmam6to, koo'm^L-mo't6 A prefectural 
city and strongly fortified garrison town of 
Japan, situated near the west coast of the 
island of Kiusliu, on the river Shirakawa, and 
about 4 miles above its mouth (Map: Japan, 
B 7). It is well built and full of gardens. It 
was formerly the seat of the daimyos of Higo 
and was besieged by Saigo and his army during 
the Satsuma rebellion of 1877. It is distant 
only 26 miles from the volcanic peak Aso-yama 
and suffered from severe earthquakes in 1889. 
It is the terminus of the first section (170 
miles), of the Trunk Railway of Kiushu, leading 
from Moji on the north to Kagoshima. The 
Buddhist temple of Hommyoji outside of the 
town is a popular place of pilgrinmge. The 


harbor is accessible to small craft. Pop., 1898, 
61,463; 1903, 59,717; 1908, 61,233. 

KTJMABASAMBHAVA, kM-ma'r&-8tim'- 
b’hu-vA ( Skt., birth of Kumkra, or the war god ) . 
The name of one of the celebrated poems of the 
Hindus. Its author is Kalidasa ( see Kalidasa ) , 
and its subject is the legendary history con- 
nected with the birth of Kumara, or Kartikeya, 
the Hindu god of war. (See Kartikeya.) It 
consists of 17 cantos, tlie first seven of which, 
devoted to the courtship and wedding of the god 
Siva and of Parvatl, parents of Kumara, have 
been rendered into English verse by Griffith 
(London, 1879) ; there is an edition of the 
Sanskrit text with commentary published by 
the Nirnaya Sagara Press (Bombay, 1893), and 
another (ib , 1898). Consult Macdonell, His- 
tory of Sanskrit Literature (London, 1913). 

KUMASSI, or COOMASSIE, koo-mds'sS. 
The capital of the former negro Kingdom of 
Ashanti, in the British Gold Coast, in West 
Africa, situated lat. 6® 34' 50" N., 168 miles 
by rail north of the port of Sekondi on the 
Gulf of Guinea (Map- Africa, D 4) The town 
18 built on a rock surrounded by marshy land, 
and its streets are well laid out. The chief 
structure is the fort, built in 1896. In the 
centre is a market place, used also as a parade 
ground and an excliange. Since the opening 
of tlie railway it has outstripped the seaboard 
towns. Pop., 1906, 6280; 1914, est., 8900. Ku- 
massi w-as taken by the British in 1874 The 
town was again taken in 1896. It has an active 
trade with Central Africa. See Ashanti; (jk)LD 
Coast 

KUMAXTH, kv-mfi'^n. A division of the 
United Provinces, British India, consisting of 
the three districts of Naim Tal, Almora, and 
Garhwal (Map, India, D 3) Area, 13,725 
square miles; pop., 1901, 1,207,030; 1911, 1,328,- 
790 It lies chiefly on the south slope of the 
Himalayas, extending from Tibet to Tarai, com- 
prising upward of 30 summits in that range, 
which vary in altitude from about 18,000 feet 
to nearly 26,000. With the exception of a belt 
from 2 to 15 miles broad, on its south frontier, 
the whole country is one mass of mountains and 
forests. Its principal rivers are the Pindar and 
Kailganga. The chief minerals are gold, copper, 
and lead. Througliout the south belt biennial 
crops of wheat, barley, oats, millet, peas, and 
beans are produced, with nee, cotton, indigo, 
sugar, ginger, and turmeric The valuable 
forest tracts are under government supervision. 
Near the end of the iMLddc'entli century Kumaun 
was seized by the Gurkhas Their frequent 
raids into the le '<»hbiiniiL' territory, however, 
resulted in the !m:ii( \:ii ion of Kumaun by the 
British in 1815. The principal town is Naino 
Tal (pop., 15,164) Kumaun is celebrated for 
its numerous pilgrim resorts at the junction 
points of its rivers; the most important are 
Deoprayag and Vishnuprayag. It is growing 
rapidly, and the cool mountains have many 
resorts for refuge from the heat of India in 
summer. 

EUMBHAKONAM, or COMBACOHTJM, 

kbm'ba-kd'ntim (Skt., jar edge, from kumhha, 
jar -f- konttf edge ) . The capital of a district of 
the same name in Madras, British India, situ- 
ated within the delta of the Cauvery River, 
about 30 miles from the sea, and 194 from 
Madras ( Map : India, D 7 ) . It contains a num- 
ber of interesting temples, gateways, and a gate 
pyramid nearly 150 feet high, profusely adorned 
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Wltlk sfiatuary in atucco. The large reservoir, 
which is supposed to he filled with water from 
the Ganges every 12 years by a subterranean 
passage 1200 miles long, attracts great numbers 
of pilgrims. The city, a centre of Brahmanism, 
is regarded as sacred by the natives. Brass, 
bronze, copper, and lead vessels, silk and cotton 
cloths, sugar, indigo, and pottery are the chief 
manufactures, but the silk and cotton indus- 
tries are dying out. The English have estab- 
lished a small college here. Pop , 1891, 54,300; 
1901, 59,763; 1911, 64,647. 

KITHISS, or KOUMISS, k^'mls (Tatar 
kumiz, fermented mares’ milk). A fermented 
beverage originally made by the Tatars from 
mares’ milk, but largely made in Europe and 
America from cows’ milk. The method of 
preparation is not uniform. In the East mares’ 
milk is placed in leathern vessels, with the addi- 
tion of a portion of a previous brewing and a 
little yeast. The vessel is frequently shaken or 
beaten during the fermentation, which prevents 
the cream from rising and churns a part of the 
butter fat, which is removed. The fermentation 
requires from 30 to 48 hours. In the West 
it IS prepared by adding sugar of milk to cows’ 
milk, fermenting m open tanks, removing the 
casein and butter fat, and bottling during active 
fermentation. Kumiss has an acid and peculiar 
taste. It is diuretic and causes free perspira- 
tion. It is also credited with stimulant and 
tonic qualities, promoting the nutritive processes 
of the body Kumiss is on invaluable article 
of diet in wasting diseases, in dyspepsia, in the 
diarrhoeas of children, and in convalescence from 
acute fevers. The stomach retains it when no 
other food can be taken. Each quart is esti- 
mated to contain four ounces of solid food and 
1 to 3 per cent of alcohol The following table 
gives the average composition of milk, kumiss, 
and kefir: 



Cows' milk 

Kumiss 

Kefir 

Albuminoids (casein, *eto.) 

4 

1 

4 

Butter fat . 

4 

2 


Sugar of milk 

5 

2H 

2 

Lactic acid 


1 

1 

Alcohol 


IH 

1 

Water and salts 

87 

92 

90 


See Kefir 

KttMMEL, or DOPPELKtJ’MMEL, ddp'el- 

kum'^el (Grer., cumin). A liqueur made gener- 
ally from highly rectified alcohol, flavored with 
cumin and caraway seeds. It is made chiefly at 
Kiga and is much used in Russia, Germany, and 
the Eastern Archipelago. See Liqueub. 

KttMMEL, kim'el, Henry Barnard (1867- 
). An American geologist. He was bom 
at Milwaukee, Wis., and graduated from Beloit 
GbllCge in 1889, from Harvard University 
(A.M.) in 1892, and from the University of 
Chicago (Ph.D.) in 1896. He served as an 
assistant geologist on the New Jersey State 
(Illogical Survey in 1892-98, was assistant pro- 
fessor of physiography at the Lewis Institute, 
Chicago^ in 1896-99; and became assistant 
State geologist of New Jersey in 1899 and State 
geologist In 1002. He was also appointed execu- 
tive offiber of the New Jersey Forest Commis- 
sib!S (1906). From 1897 to 1901 he was asso- 
ciate editor of the Journal of (Geography, and 
ftwm 1968 to 1913 was president of the Asso- 


ciation of American State Geologists. HU 
papers deal with the paleozoic rocks, the strati- 
graphic clays, and the areal and economic geol- 
og y of New Jersey. 

XTJMMEB., kym'gr, Ernst Eduard (1810- 
93). A German mathematician, born at Sorau 
in Silesia. He studied theology and mathe- 
matics in Halle (1828-31) and received the 
doctor’s degree in 1832. He then for 10 years 
taught mathematics in the Gymnasium at 
Liegnitz, where Kronecker (q.v.) was one of 
his pupils. From 1842 to 1866 Kummer was 
rofessor of mathematics at Breslau and from 
855 to 1884 at Berlin. From 1874 he also 
taught in the military academy of Berlin. He 
became a member of the Academy of Sciences 
in Berlin in 1866 and in 1857 was awarded the 
grand prize in mathematics by the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris, of which he became a foreign 
member in 1868. Hummer’s chief contributions 
to mathematics were in the domains of the 
hypergeometric (Gaussian) series (Crelle’s 
Journal y vol. xv), of cubic and biquadratic re- 
mainders (in Crelle, vols xxiii and xxxii), 
and of complex numbers. The creation of the 
theory of ideal numbers (see Number) is due 
to him, and to the theory of numbers in gen- 
eral he was an extensive contributor. He also 
devoted himself with success to the subject of 
ure geometry. In the Allgemeine Theorie dcr 
trahfensysteme (Crelle’s Journal, vol. Ivii) he 
laid down the principles applicable to the so- 
called Kummer surfaces. These are surfaces of 
the fourth degree with 16 knot points (Knofe^t- 
punhten, corresponding to double points of a 
curve), and 16 singular tangent planes. The 
points and planes are so related that each of 
the 16 planes contains six of the points, and 
through each of the 16 points pass six of the 
planes. The system of these points and planes 
18 called a Kummer 'configuration. The theory 
of these surfaces has been studied by Cayley, 
Reye, Lie, and others, and Borchardt and 
H. Weber have shown the relation of this theory 
to that of hyperelliptic (Abelian) functions. 
Besides the contributions already mentioned, 
Kummer’s writings include an interesting me- 
moir entitled Ueher die Wirkung dcs Luft- 
wideratandes auf Korper von ve? schiedener 
Oestalt, inhesondere auf die Geschosse (Abhand- 
lungen der Berliner Akademie, 1875). For bio- 
graphical sketch and list of works, consult the 
Jahreshericht der deutachen Mathematiher- 
Vereinigung, vol. iii (Berlin, 1894). 

KTTMMEE, Friedrich August (1797-1879). 
A German violoncellist, born in Meinin^n. He 
studied the cello under Dotzauer in Dresden, 
but became an oboist of the King’s Band in 
1814. In 1817 he became cellist in the same 
organization. He made several European con- 
cert tours, but most of his life was spent in 
Dresden, in which city he died. He composed 
many concertos and fantasias for the cello and 
wrote an excellent Violoncello School. 

KUMOTTAT, kflm'kw6t (Cant. pron. of Chin. 
kin keuy golden orange), Citrus japonica. Small 
ahrubby forms of the orange, seldom more than 
6 feet high, natives of Cochin-China or China, 
and extensively cultivated in Japan, Florida, 
and California. They endure more frost than 
any other orange^ and in cultivation grow 8 to 
12 feet tall The fruit is ovate, oblong, or 
spherical, and orange-colored The rind of the 
kumquat is sweet and the mice acid. It is deli- 
cious and refreshing Tlie Chinese make an 
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exeellent sweetmeat by preserving it in sugar, a 
practice which is being followed in the United 
States. The dwarf habit and the dense dark- 
green foliage make it popular for pot culture, 
in commercial plantations it is usually budded 
or grafted on Ponciruft trifoliata or some sweet 
orange stock. For illustration, see Colored 
Plate of CiTRTJS Fruit. Consult Hume, 'The 
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Kumquat,’^ in Florida Experiment Station^ 
Bulletin 65 (Lalce City, 1903); Swingle, “A 
New Genus of Kumquat Oranges,^’ in Jour, 
Wash. Acad. Sci., 5 (1915), No. 6, pp. 105-176. 
The kumquats have recently been grouped by one 
authority into a new genus, Fortunclla. The; 
round form is classt^i as Fortunella japonica, 
and the oval form as Fortunella margarita. 

KUMUNDUROS, k(5(5-m5on^dvi>rfl,s, or KO- 
MXJNDUBOS, Alexandros (1814-83) . A Greek 
statesman. He was born in Mesaenia and, after 
studying for a short time at Athens, returned 
to his home as a lawyer. He took part in the 
rising in Crete in 1841 and in 1843 was pri- 
vate secretary to General Grivas during the 
September revolution. He was chosen deputy 
in 1861 and was chosen President of the Cham- 
ber in 1856. In 1866 he became Minister of 
Finance in the Miaulis cabinet. For liis part 
in the plot against King Otto (1862) the new 
revolutionary government under George I (q.v.) 
made him Minister of Justice. Under Kanaris 
he was twice (1864 and 1865) Minister of the 
Interior and in 1865 became for the first time 
President of the Ministry, being repeatedly 
reappointed to the position afterward (the last 
time in 1880). His politics changed from 
liberal (before 1862) to conservative. He was 
especially anxious to develop gradually the 
parliamentary power; but his foreign policy, 
whose aim was to resist Turkey and extend 
Greek power, was made impossible by the Con- 
gress of Constantinople, and he was , forced to 
resign (1882). Consult Bik^las, Cowmowwdoaroa 
(Montpellier, 1884). 

KUN'CHINJOr'GA. A peak of the Hima- 
layas, one of the highest mountains in the 
world, perhaps exceeded only by Mount Everest 
and Mount Godwin- Austen or Dapsang (Map; 
India, F 3). It is situated at the northeast 
corner of Nepal, 60 miles east of Mount Everest. 
Its height is 28,156 feet. 

KUND, kunt, Rtchakd (1862-1904). A Ger- 
man soldier and explorer, born at Zielenzig in 
the Neumark. In 1884 he went to Africa in the 
employ of the African Company. With Tappen- 
becK he proceeded inland to Leopoldville; at the 
close of the year 1886 he came to the Mflni and 
marked its upper course. A few weeks after- 
ward he was severely wounded in a battle with 


the natives. In 1887 he was again sent 
Africa to explore the southern part of the 
Kamerun country. On this trip he discovered 
the Nightingale Falls, but hostilities with the 
natives soon broke out. Both Kund and Tappen- 
beck were severely wounded. Ill health forced 
Kund to return to Germany in 1890. The next 
three years he spent in sea travel, to rebuild 
his health, and visited East Africa and the 
eastern part of India. 

KUNDT, kunt, August (1838-94). A Ger- 
man physicist, born at Schwerin in Mecklenburg. 
He became privatdocent at the University of 
Berlin in 1866. Two years later he became pro- 
fessor of physics at the Zurich Polytechnicum ; 
in 1870 he went to Wttrzburg, in 1872 to Strass- 
burg, when that university was being organised, 
and in 1888 to Berlin, succeeding Helmholtz in 
the chair of experimental physics. Kundt de- 
voted himself especially to researches on sound 
and discovered the method of dust figures, 
which bears his name, for determining the 
velocity of sound in gases. In addition to 
investigations in acoustics Kundt also studied 
the phenomena of anomalous dispersion of light 
in an elaborate series of experiments. He 
showed that in certain substances the order of 
the colors in the spectrum is reversed, notably 
certain liquids, such as eyanine, mauve, aniline, 
and aniline blue. The peculiar phenomena of 
dispersion exhibited by the films of metals was 
also carefully investigated in an elaborate re- 
search occupying over two years. Other notable 
work was the study of the conduction of heat 
and friction of gases, the electrical properties 
of crystals, the rotation of the plane of polariza- 
tion in gases, and the optical characteristics of 
metals. These and other researches will be 
found for the most part in Poggendorffs An- 
naleUf Wiedemanns Annalen, the Proceedings of 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences^ and the Phil- 
osophical Magazine. His Vorlesungen Uher Ea- 
perimentalphysik, edited by K. Scheel, were 
published at Brunswick in 1903. Consult a 
memorial by Werner von Siemens, in Konigliche 
preussische Akademie der WissenschafteUy Ah- 
handlungen, vol. ii (Berlin, 1893). 

KUNENE, kt5o-nu'ne, or CUNENE. A river 
rising in the Ovimbundu Mountains, Benguela, 
Angola (Map: Congo, B 6). After a southerly 
course during which it receives several affluents, 
the chief of which is the Chitanda, it flows west- 
ward, marking the boundary between German 
Southwest Africa and Angola, and enters the 
Atlantic Ocean in lat. 17° 20' S., after a flow 
of 720 miles. In its upper course it has a large 
volume of water throughout the year, but in its 
lower course, which is through a desert region, 
it is so completely dried up during the dry 
season that, after it had been first discovered in 
1824, it could not be found again until 1854, 
when it was visited during the wet season. This 
phenomenon is due partly to the fact that the 
river throws off several branches, which flow 
southeastward into Lake Etosa, a shallow lagoon 
or marsh situated in the desert of Damaraland, 
and partly to the diminution of supply at the 
sources. In the wet season some of the upper 
waters find a passage to the Zambezi through 
the Kubango, which drains Etosa. The Kunene 
was probably at an earlier epoch an affluent of 
the Zambezi system. The regions between Lake 
Etosa and the Kubango and between the Ku- 
bango and the Zambezi have not been thoroiiglily 
explored. 
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KUHBESBOEF^ kM'ngrs-dOrf. A village in 
the Province of Brandenburg, Prussia, 4 miles 
northeast of Frankfort-on-the-Oder. It is noted 
as the scene of one of the most remarkable bat- 
tles of the Seven Years’ War, fought on Aug 12, 
1759, in which Frederick the Great was com- 
pletely defeated by a combined attack of Rus- 
sians under Soltikov and Austrians under Leu- 
don. The Prussians lost 18,600 men, with al- 
most all their artillery and baggage, while 
their opponents lost 16,900 men. 

KXTNO TS’IN (or CH’IN) WANG, koong 
ts6n wUng (1832-98). A Chinese prince and 
statesman, sixth son of the Emperor Tao-kwang 
(1790-1820), and brother of the Emperor Hien- 
(or Hsien-) fung, who fled from Peking at the 
approach of the French and British allies in 
1860 and left Prince Kung to make the best 
terms with them he could. These were em- 
bodied in the treaty signed at Peking, Oct. 24, 

1860, opening several new ports and providing 
for diplomatic representatives at Peking. A 
new department for foreign affairs was also 
provided for — the Tsung-li Yamen — and, in 

1861, Prince Kung was appointed its President. 
A few months later Hien-fung died at Jehol 
and was succeeded by his son, a child of five. 
Prince Kung and the Empress and Empress 
Dowager became regents, and the Prince also 
was appointed to the presidency of the Imperial 
Clan Court His position was one of great 
difficulty; practically every reform he attempted 
was violently opposed by the Conservative party 
forming his council, all of whom were averse to 
Western intrusion and ideas, and he was de- 
feated and reprimanded many times, but was 
always recalled to power after a short lapse of 
time. In 1884 his desire for conciliation in the 
troubles with France led to his dismissal from 
office. He gave up his hereditary first class 
princedom and remained in retirement until 
1894, when he was recalled to be President of 
the Tsung-li Yamen, now the Waichiaopu, and 
ordered to assist Li Hung-chang in the Korean 
difficulty with Japan. He was also placed on 
the Grand Council at the special request of 
the Empress Dowager. It was unfortunate for 
China and the world that Prince Kung died just 
before the reform movement of 1898 began. He 
was a statesman of ability and experience, com- 
manded the respect of all, and was the only one 
able to keep peace between the opposing factions 
of the Manchus and the court He was fairly 
progressive, not opposed to moderate reforms, 
and could have guided the Emperor Kuang-hsii, 
who relied upon his help, into safe paths Had 
he lived, the reform movement might have been 
successful, and the Empress Dowager’s coup 
d’dtat and the Boxer rebellion prevented. 

KBNGXJ (kd(5n'g(3(l) CAKE. A cake eaten 
by the natives of the Lake Nyassa region in 
Africa, and made from the pressed bodies of a 
dipterous aquatic insect of the genus Cortethra, 
Cf. Ahuatle; Koo-chah-bee. 

KUNGXTB, k55n-gS(5r'. The chief town of a 
district in the Government of Perm, Russia, on 
the rivers Sylva and Iren, 68 miles southeast of 
the city of Perm ( Map : Russia, J 3 ) . Tanning 
and the manufacture of leather goods, shoes, 
gloves, mittens, and a kind of leather overcoats 
are its principal industries A considerable 
trade in these articles as well as in cereals, flax, 
and tallow is carried on. Pop , 1910, 19,638. 
Kungur was founded in 1647. 

KXJNIGXJNDE, kM'n^-gvn'dc, SArnr ( ?- 


c.1039). Wife of the Emperor Henry II (qv.) 
and daughter of Count Siegfried of Luxemburg. 
According to legend Henry and Kunigunde made 
a vow to live as if unmarried and hence won 
the title of saints, but this has been disproved. 
According to another legend, Kunigunde’s repu- 
tation having been unjustly assailed, she vindi- 
cated herself by walking barefooted over hot 
plowshares. After the death of her husband, in 
1024, she retired to the convent of Kauff ungen, 
near Cassel, which she had founded. She spent 
the remainder of her days in pious works and 
was canonized in 1200 Her day is March 3, 
but the year of her death is uncertain. Consult 
Hirsch, Jahrhucher des deutschen Retchs unter 
Heinrich 11 (3 vols , Berlin, 1862-75), and Tous- 
saint, Geschichte der heiligen Kunigunde 
(Paderborn, 1901). 

KIJN-LTJN, koon'lTJon'. A mountain system 
of Central Asia. See Kijen-lujv 

KUNNOJ', or KHNNOUJ'. See Kanauj. 

KUNTH, kunt, Karl Sigtsmunu (1788- 
1850) A German botanist, born in Leipzig 
In 1806 he entered upon a commercial career in 
Berlin, but tlirough the help of Alexander von 
Humboldt ( q v ) he was enabled to follow the 
study of botany; and in 1813 lie went to Paris 
to classify and describe the plants collected in 
America by Humboldt and Bonpland His 
Synopsis of this herbarium appeared in 1822-25 
He returned to Berlin in 1819 after visits to 
England and Switzerland, was made professor 
of botany in the University of Berlin and vice 
president of the Botanical Garden, and became a 
member of the Berlin Academy of Sciences in 
1829. His works include. Flora Berohnensts 
(1813); Nova Genera et Species Plantarum 
(1815-28), descriptive of the results of Hum- 
boldt’s journeys, Les Mimos^es et autres plantes 
legumineuses du nouveau continent (1819-24); 
Les gramin^cs de V A manque du Sud (1825-33) ; 
Handhuch der Botanik (1831), Lehrhuch der 
Botanih (1847) , and a work on monocotyledons 
entitled Enumeratio Plantarum Omnium hucus- 
gue Cognitarumy SecundAim Famihas Naturales 
Disposita ( 1833-50 ) . 

KUNTZE, kOon'tse, Johannes Emil (1824- 
94). A German jurist, born at Grimma He 
studied law at the University of Leipzig. In 
1856 he was appointed professor theie His 
most important publications are: Die Obligation 
und Singulars ueeession des romischcn und heati- 
gen Rechts (1856), Der Wrndcpunkt der 
Rechtswissenschaft (1866) , Das Jus Respon- 
dendi in unserer Zeit (1858) ; Deutsches Weeh- 
selrecht (1862); Prolegomena zur Geschichte 
Roms (1882); Die deutschen SUidtegrundungen 
(1891); Zur Geschichte des romischen Pfand- 
rechts (1893); Der Vervus Fractuarius des 
romischen Rechts (1889) 

KXTNWALI), kiysn'v^ild, Ernst (ISfiS-* ). 
An Austrian musical conductor, born at Vienna. 
In 1886 he matriculated at the University of 
Vienna as a student of law and completed the 
course in 1891, receiving the doctor’s degree. 
But at the same time he studied music assid- 
uously, piano with Leschetizky and Epstein 
(1882-86), composition with Gradener (1884- 
88). In 1893-94 he studied piano and composi- 
tion with Jadassohn at the Leipzig Conservatory 
and also acted as chorus master of the Leipzig 
Opera. In 1895 he went to Rostock as conductor 
of lighter operas and in 1897 to Sondershausen 
as regular operatic conductor. From 1898 to 
1907 he filled similar positions in Essen, Halle, 
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Madrid, Frankfort, Berlin (Kroll’s Opera), and 
NuremWg. In 1907 he was appointed conductor 
of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, where he 
remained till 1912 He was then called to Cin- 
cinnati as conductor of the local Symphony Or- 
chestra. Under his leadership this orchestra 
rose to a position of prime importance among 
the great symphony organizations of the United 
States. 

KUNZ, kvints, Geobge Frederick (1850- 
). An American mineralogist and gem ex- 
pert, born in New York City He became gem 
expert for Tiffany & Co , of New York, jewelers, 
and after 1879 was third vice president of the 
firm. From 1883 to 1909 he was special agent 
of the United States Geological Survey In im- 
portant capacities related to his profession he 
was connected with the expositions held in Pans 
(1889), Kimberley (1892), Cliicago (1893), 
Atlanta (1895), Omaha (1898), Pans (1900), 
St. Louis (1904). In 1892-98 he investigated 
American pearls for the United States Fish 
Commission, and lie had cliaige of precious 
stones for the twidfth census He was made an 
Officer of the French I.egion of Honoi and re- 
ceived many other decorations, became honorary 
curator of precious stones in the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, and was vice president 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers 
m 1899-1901 In addition he was interested in 
>aiious civic undei takings, becoming president 
of the American Scmiic and Historic Preserva- 
tion Society He published The Gems and Pre- 
cious Atones of North \7ner%ca ( 1890), The Booh 
of the Pearl, with C H Stevenson (1908), The 
Cuitous Lore of Precious Stones (1913), and 
he contributed to periodicals more than 200 ar- 
ticles on folklore, meteorites, minerals, and gems 

KUNZE, kyn'zc, John Christopher (1744- 
1807). An Ameiican Lutheian clergyman and 
scholar. He was horn at A r tern, Saxony, was 
educated for the Church at Leipzig, and in 1770 
went to Philadelphia as associate pastor of St. 
Michael’s and Zion Lutheran congregations. In 
1780 he added to his duties those of professor 
of Oriental languages in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. From 1784 to 1787 and from 1792 
to 1799 he held a like chair in Columbia, hav- 
ing removed to a New York charge in 1784 
Kunze was an excellent Hebraist and a skilleil 
mathematician, an advocate of English edu- 
cation for German children, and publisher of 
the first Hymn and Prayer Book for Lutheran 
Churches in English (1795). He also wrote on 
the history of the Lutheran church and did much 
to introduce English into the German pulpits in 
America 

KUNZITE. See Spodumene. 

KUOPIO, kv-6p'i-6 A government in the 
eastern part of Finland, Russia (Map: Russia, 
C 2). Area, about 16,498 square miles, of which 
over 16 per cent is lakes. The northern part is 
covered with dense pine forests, and the soil is 
mostly unfitted for agriculture. The climate is 
extremely severe, the average annual tempera- 
ture being about 36® Agriculture is in a primi- 
tive state, but dairying is carried on extensively 
The exploitation of the forests is also an impoi- 
tant industry, considerable quantities of iron 
are mined, and there are engin(‘(Ting. iron and 
chemical works, saw and paper mills, and dis- 
tilleries in the province. Pop., 1912, 327,573. 
C apita l, Kuopio. 

KUOPIO. The capital of the government of 
the same name, in Finland, Russia, situated on 


the west shore of Kalla Lake, 226 miles north- 
west of St. Petersburg (Map: Russia, C 2). It 
is regularly built and has a fine park and is an 
educational centre of some importance It is the 
seat of a bishop and contains a modern cathedral. 
Pop., 1912, 15,845. 

KUPRULI, or KUPBILI. See Kiupbili. 

KUB, koSr, or KUBA, kSC'r^ (Lat. Cyrus), 
The largest river in Transcaucasia, Russia, ris- 
ing in the Territory of Kars, at an altitude of 
about 6600 feet, and flowing in a generally 
southeasterly direction past the city of Tiflis 
towards the Caspian Sea, into which it falls 
after a course of 830 miles (Map: Russia, G 6). 
It flows chiefly through a mountainous region 
and drains an art‘a estimated at 60,000 square 
miles. The Aras, which prior to 1896 discharged 
into the Kur a short distance from its mouth, 
has in great part recovered its old estuary in the 
Kizil Agatch Bay Despite its turbulent course 
the Kur is ii.i\Lmbh for steamers for about 130 
miles from r - m-imii 

KUBA, koo'r^, Lake. See Chad. 

KUBANDA, koo-ian'dfi,, Ionaz (1812-84). 
An Austrian publicist and politician, born in 
Prague, the son of a Jewish bookseller. After 
journalistic work in Vienna, Leipzig, Stuttgart, 
and Paris, he went to Brussels, where in 1841 
he founded Die Grenzboten, a Liberal political 
and literary wc(*kly. In 1842 he transferred its 
editoi lal office to Leipzig, where it subsequently 
passed into the hands of Gustav Freytag and 
Julian Schmidt, after Kuranda had returned to 
Austria and been elected to the Frankfort Par- 
liament in 1848 He settled in Vienna and 
founded the Ostdeutsche Post, a political jour- 
nal, which ceased to exist m 1866. In 1867 he 
was elected to the Reichsrat and became one of 
its most prominent Liberal leaders. He wrote 
Belgian in seiner Revolution ( 1846 ) . 

KUBBSKI, koorp'sk^, Andrei Mikhailo- 
viTCH, Prince (1528-88) A Russian soldier and 
writer. He was a military commander under 
Ivan the Terrible and took part in the siege of 
Kazan. Being unfortunate in war, he was forced 
to take refuge in Lithuania, where he entered 
the service of Sigismund August, the Czar’s 
enemy At the same time he studied Latin with 
a view to propagating the Orthodox faith among 
the Poles. Of much historical interest is his 
controversial correspondence (1563-79) — half a 
dozen letters all told — with Ivan, whom he tried 
to defeat by erudition , but the Czar was gifted 
with supeiioi talent for spontaneous vitupera- 
tion. Kurbski, however, had his revenge in the 
Life he wTote of Ivan the Terrible, the first his- 
tory of its kind in Russia. 

KUBBISH, kobr'dish. The language spoken 
by the Kurds inhabiting Kurdistan, Persia, Af- 
ghanistan, and Baluchistan. The number of 
persons speaking Kurdish is probably not far 
from 2,300,000. In character the language is 
Iranian, but it contains many loan words from 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and other neighboring 
tongues. The old inflections of the Iranian have 
been given up, and, like the Persian, Afghan, and 
Baluchi, or even like English, the language is 
now synthetic. It is divided into several dia- 
lects, of which the most important are Luri, 
Kirmanshahi, Gurani, Mukri, and Zaza, which 
differ from each other so much as to be some- 
times mutually unintelligible The Kurdish 
literature is chiefly oral and is especially rich 
in ballads and lyrics as well as in fairy stories 
and beast fables. Epics are less developed, and, 
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at Is usual in unwritten literatures, prose is al- 
most entirely lacking. 

Bibliog! apliy. Garzoni, Qrammattca e voca- 
hii ‘t.-rui t ■! kurda (Rome, 1787); Rich, 

Narrative of a Residence m Koordtatan (Lon- 
don, 1837); Lerch, Foreohungm ilher d%e Kur- 
den and die tromischen Nordohaldaer (St. Peters- 
burg, 1857^58) ; Jaba, Reoueil des notices et 
r4ctt8 kourdes (ib., 1866) ; Prym and Socin, 
Kurdische Bammlnmgen (ib., 1870-90) ; Jaba, 
Dicitonnavre hurde-fran^ais (ib., 1879); Justi, 
Kurdische Brammatik (ib., 1880) ; Socm, “Die 
Sprache der Kurden,” in Geiger and Kuhn, 
Qrund/nss der irdmschm Philologie, vol. i 
(StrassbUrg, 1895 et seq.) ; Makas, Kurdische 
Studten (Heidelberg, 1901) ; Mann, “Kurdisch- 

ersische Forsch ungen: ^ eincr von 

901 bis 1903 und 1906 bi* ('•OT, 'n Persien und 
asiatuchen Turkei auagefuhrten Foraohungareiae 
(2 vols., Berlin, 1906-00). 

KXTBDISTAN, k5(5r'd6-stan' (Pers., land of 
the Kurds). The name of a region south of Ar- 
menia, in west Asia, extending in a northwest 
and southeast direction through the northeastern 
part of the Turkish dominions and the north- 
western part of Persia, from about lat. 34® to 
39® N. and from about long. 38® to 48® E. 
( Map : Turkey in Asia, D 2 and E 3 ) . It reaches 
to Malatia in the west, borders on the Tigris in 
the south, and embraces Lake Urmiah in the 
east. On the northern borders is Lake Van. 
Area, about 66,000 square miles The region is 
very mountainous. West of Lake Van there are 
distinguished three principal and a number of 
secondary ranges, inclosing high, fertile valleys 
and forming one of the most picturesque parts 
of west Asia. As we approach the Persian 
frontier, the country is still more mountainous, 
the mountain masses intersecting each other in 
every direction and m. an average ele- 

vation of not less th, ■, ■' ■ feet, with single 
peaks rising to greater heights. In the Persian 
part of Kurdistan the ranges decrease in size, 
and the proportion of open country is much 
larger. Along the Tigris extends a level plain. 
Kurdistan belongs to the basins of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, being traversed by numeious 
streams coursing south from the Armenian high- 
lands. Among the rivers which descend from 
the mountains of Kurdistan to join the Tigris 
are the Greater and T^esser Zab. The climate is 
hot and dry in the summer and rather severe in 
the winter Cereals and southern fruits are pro- 
duced in abundance. The region is inhabited 
mainly by Kurds (q.v.). Turkish Kurdistan is 
included mainly in the vilayets of Diarbekir, 
Mamuret-ul-Aziz, Bitlis, and Van. The part be- 
longing to Persia has a relatively small area. 
In the extreme south of this portion is the town 
of Kirmanshah The population is probably 
not far from 2,500,000. Kurdistan is a part of 
ancient Assyria. 

KTTBBS, k^rdz, or KOOBDS. A people 
after whom certain parts of Turkey in Asia and 
Persia have received the name of Kurdistan, 
belonging both by language and physical char- 
acters to the Iranian branch of the white race. 
Physically they are medium-statured, dark, long- 
h^ded, and, where not influenced by civiliza- 
tion, harsh-featured and of savage aspect. Their 
hois^iitality and other good qualities, including a 
characteristic sense of honor, have been over- 
clouded in the public mind by their reputation 
as predate^ thieves and agents of Turkish op- 
pression. we vast majority of the Kurds, who 


number about 2,300,000, profess Islam, which 
has brought them into antagonism with the Ar- 
menians and other Christian peoples of their 
environment. The history of the Kurds dates 
back to the earliest times of which we have 
lecord. After the fall of the Assyrian Empire 
they fused with the Medes and ultimately be- 
came Aryanized. They were subjugated by the 
Macedonians and the Parthians. Under the rule 
of the Caliphate of Bagdad the Kurds con- 
tinually revolted. In the ninth century their 
strongest fortress, Sermaj, was captured along 
with the whole province of Shahrizor. The 
twelfth century marks the pinnacle of their 
power, when they held sway over the terntoiy 
from Khorasan (q.v) to Egypt D.ir-: ib * 
occupation of this region by the '.j« . .iii*. .iini 
Tatars, the Kurds withdrew to I^iii 
Mountains and were only nominally ruled by 
their successois. For later history, see Turkey. 
Consult : Millingen, Wild Life among the Koords 
(London, 1870) ; Creagh, Armenians, Kooida, 
and Tuilcs (ib., 1880) , Iloussayc, Lea races 
humainea de la Perse (Pans, 1888) ; Chantre, 
“Los Kurdes,” in tlie Bulletins dc la Hoci4t6 
d’Anthropologie de Lyon (Lyons, 1889) ; id., 
Recherchea anthropologiques dans VAsie occiden- 
tale (Pans, 1898) , H F. B Lynch, Armenia 
(London, 1901) ; E Percy, Highlands of Asiatic 
Turkey (ib., 1906) ; E. B Soane, To Kurdistan 
in Disguise (Boston, 1914). 

KUBENBEBG, k\i'i m-beriv, Der von, or Deb 
Kurenberger. a (German poet of the twelfth 
century, of a knightly race settled near Linz in 
Upper Austria His 15 love songs, dating from 
about 1160-70, were edited by WjMKunainl 
(1827) in Haupt, Des Minnemngs Fruhling 
(Leipzig, 1888), and m Bartsch, Deutsche Lie* 
derdichter (Stuttgart, 1893). As they are in 
part composed iit the XiixOiirqum stanza, some 
literary historians, as PfiMller and Bartsch, 
7s ■ vith the authorship of the 

^ • i: r ■ I ! r «- original version. Consult* 

^ t • f"r Kihelungen (Stuttgart, 

1874) ; Eugen Joseph, Die Fruhzeit des deut* 
schen Minnesangs, Quell en und Forsohungen, 
part Ixxix (Strassburg, 1886) ; Biihnng, Das 
Kurenberger Liederhurh (Arnstadt, 1901-02) 

KTJBG, ko(5rg. A piovince of British India. 
See Coorg 

KUBGAHS, koSr'ganz. The name applied to 
ancient sepulchres and grave mounds found in 
various regions of European Russia and Siberia. 
The dolichocephalic type of the Transbaikal 
Kurgan s is thought by some to be related to 
the Hakkas, whom they regard as the best 
modern representatives of the primitive (Chinese. 

KUBIA MUBIA m^fd'rA^i) IS- 

LANDS. A group of five islands situated off 
the south coast of Arabia (Map. Turkey in 
Asia, H 8). They aggregate 29 square miles 
in area, are barren, are inhabited by a few 
families of Arabs, and contain deposits of guano. 
They were ceded to England by the Sultan of 
Oman in 1854 as a landing place for the Red 
Sea telegraph cable. 

KUBILE (k?>d'ril) ISLANDS (from Russ. 
Lurxii, to smoke; so called from the active vol- 
canoes in the group; in Japanese, Ohishima, 
thousand isles). A chain of about 32 islands 
of volcanic origin in the North Pacific Ocean, 
belonging to Japan and lying between Kam- 
chatka and Yezo (Map: Japan, A 4 to £ 2). 
Some of the peaks, as Chikurataki (6400 lest), 
Blakiston (4400), Matua (5120), Milne (6650), 
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are rich in forests. They form one of the 11 
provinces of what is known as the Hokkaido, 
the other 10 being in the island of Yezo. Area, 
6153 square miles, coast line, 1496 miles; pop. 
(est.), 3000. The chief exports are fish and 
furs. The islands were discovered by the Dutch 
navigator De Vries, and occupied by Cossacks 
in 1766, though from ancient times claimed by 
Japan. After a long diplomatic strife Japan 
obtained in 1875 those held by Russia in ex- 
change for the southern half of Sakhalin. The 
principal islands aie Itorup, Kunashiri, Para- 
mushiri, and Shumshu. In 1899 a Japanese 
commercial company began the settlement and 
commercial development of these islands. 

KXJEINO, kdbWn6, Shinioiiibo, Viscount 
(1862- ). A Japanese diplomat, of a Fu- 

kuoka samurai family. After graduating from 
the Harvard Law School he entered the Japa- 
nese diplomatic service as Commissioner of the 
Foreign Office in 1881, becoming vice chief of 
the Tn\i-*tijjatu)n Bureau m 1886. In 1894-96 
he was Minister to the United States and se- 
cured in 1894 the signature of the treaty under 
which the United States gave up the principle 
of extraterritoriality as applied to Japan, Ku- 
rino was Minister at Rome (1896), at Paris 
(1897-1901), and at St. Petersburg up to the 
eve of the Russo-Japanese War, and from 1906 
to 1912 he was the first Japanese Ambassador to 
France. 

KTJBISCHES HAFF, koo'rish-fis haf. An 
extensive lagoon separated from the Baltic Sea 
by a bar of sand called the Kurische Nehrung, 
from 1 to 2 miles in width. The lagoon extends 
neaily 00 miles along the coast of East Prussia, 
from Labiau to Memel, where it is connected 
with the Baltic by the Memel Deeps, a channel 
about 1000 feet wide and 12 feet deep (Map: 
Germany, J 1 ) , Its greatest breadth at the 
south extremity is about 28 miles, but its aver- 
age breadth is not over 14 miles. The water 
of the Kurisches Haff U fresh, as it receives 
a number of streams, among which is the large 
river Niemen, or Memel. The water, which is 
shallow and silting rapidly, does not permit of 
much use of tlie lagoon as a highway of com- 
merce. 

KUBLAND, k?5dr'iant See Coubland. 

KXJBNAH, koSr'na, or GXTBNAH. An Egyp- 
tian village on the west bank of the Nile, oppo- 
site Karnak, in about lat. 25° 50' N. In the 
vicinity stands tlie temple built by Seti I in 
honor of Ammon of Thebes and of Seti*8 father, 
Ramses I. Some of the reliefs and inscriptions 
were added, after the death of Seti, by his son, 
Ramses II. Originally the temple was ap- 
proached through two successive courts, but 
only traces of these are left. A portico, its 
roof supported by eight lofty columns, forms 
the facade of the temple. The rear wall of the 
portico is covered with reliefs and is pierced 
by three doors. The central door gives access . 
to a hypostyle hall with six sculptured columns, 
into which three chambers open on either side. 
The walls of the hall and of the chamber are 
adorned with reliefs representing Seti I and 
Ramses II. A door at the upper end of the hall 
leads to the sanctuary, on the walls of which 
Seti I is depicted offering incense before the 
sacred ram of Ammon. The sanctuary contains 
four square pillars and is flanked by several 
chambers. The door on the right of the portico 
leads to the hall of Ramses 11, which originally 
contained 10 columns, but only traces of them 


remain. The door on the left of the politico 
gives entrance to a vestibule, into which open 
three chambers, the walls of which are richly 
decorated with reliefs. A door to the left <Se 
the vestibule opens upon a narrow covridor 
leading to several rooms in the rear of the 
building. One of the rooms contains reliefs ex** 
ecuted in the time of Ramses II; the rest are 
in ruins. Consult Wilkinson, Topography o/ 
Thebes (London, 1836), and Mariette, Voyage 
dans la Haute-Egypte (2d ed., Paris, 1893). 
See also Thebes. 

KttBNBEBGEB, kum'bSrg-Sr, Ferdinand 
(1823-79). A German novelist and critic, born 
and educated in Vienna. His literary reputa- 
tion is largely due to the novel Der Amerika- 
rnilde (1860), which describes the experiences in 
America of Nikolaus Lenau (q.v.) under the 
name of Moorfeld and is distinctly unflattering 
to Arneiican life. His other novels include Der 
ITaustyrann (1870), the Xovellen (1861-62 and 
1878), and tlie posthumous collection published 
by Lauser in 1893. He wrote three dramas, 
Catilina (IR-IS), Ftrdusi (1865), and Qmntvn 
M casts. His critical and political writings in- 
clude Litterarische Herzenssachen (1877), which 
shows a wide knowledge of European literature. 
Consult Mulfinger, Kilmbergers Roman der 
Amerikamude (Philadelphia, 1903). 

KUBODA, k(5o-r6'dA, Kiyotaka, Count 
^(c.1835-1900) . A Japanese statesman, born in 
Satsuma. He took an active part in the fight- 
ing of 1868 and completed the subjugation of 
the rebels in the naval operations at Hakodate 
(q.v.). Later he did much to raise the standard 
of education of the women of Japan. Becom- 
ing Minister of the Department for the Coloniza- 
tion and Development of the Hokkaido — the 
island of Yezo, plus the Kuriles — he visited the 
United States and secured a staff of scientific 
men, who under his direction did much towards 
developing the country. Out of the survey of 
Y"ezo grew the geological survey of Japan, first 
begun by Raphael Pumpelly (q.v.) and carried 
on by Prof. Benjamin Smith Lyman (q.v.). In 
1874 Kuroda was appointed an Imperial Coun- 
cilor and in 1876 went to Korea and made a 
treaty of peace and commerce. In 1877 he com- 
manded a division of the Imperial troops in 
suppressing the Satsuma rebellion. In 1889, 
when the constitution was promulgated, he was 
Premier of the Empire. At the time of his 
death in 1900 he was president of the Privy 
Council. 

KDBOKI, kn-rO'kS, Tamesada, Count ( 1844- 
). A Japanese soldier, born iii Kago-hiiiia 
in the Province of Satsuma. He MMuriit in tlie 
Restoration, entered the Imperial army as cap- 
tain in 1871, took part on the Imperialist side 
in the Satsuma rebellion in 1877, and in the 
Chino- Japanese War he distinguished himself at 
Wei-hai-wei in February, 1896. He attained the 
rank of general in 1903. As commander of the 
First Army during the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904—06, he overran Korea in the early months 
of the war and on May 1, in the battle of the 
Yalu, gained the first of the brilliant series of 
Japanese victories on land. He took part in all 
the great battles of the war, Liao Yang, Shaho. 
and Mukden. In July, 1900, he was appointed ex- 
traordinary inspector general of the army and 
later became general of the second reserve. For 
his military services he was crentod Baron after 
the war with China and Count after the War 
with Russia. See Busso-jAPANttsfc Wab. 
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XUBOP ATKIN, koo'rA-prii'k^ii. Alexei Ni- 
KOLAYEViTCH (1848- ). A KuBsian general. 

He entered the army at 16, fought with distinc- 
tion in Turkestan in 1865-68, and, after passing 
through the academy of the general staff, fought 
as a volunteer in Algeria (1874) and in the 
following year was diplomatic agent at Kashgar. 
During a campaign in Central Asia (1876) he 
attracted the no5ce of General Skobelidv, as 
whose chief of staff he participated in the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877-78. From 1879 to 1883 
he commanded the Turkestan rifle brigade, dis- 
tinguishing himself during the campaign against 
the Tekke-Turkomans in 1880-81 by a forced 
march of 600 miles to Geok-Tepe and the storm- 
ing of that important fortress. In 1890 he be- 
came lieutenant general and Governor of^ the 
Transcaspian terntoiies and m 1898 Ministei 
of War. In February of 1904 he was ordered 
to Manchuria to assume supreme command in 
the East, in a war to which as Minister he was 
strongly opposed on account of Russia's unpre- 
paredness. (See Russo-Japanese War ) After 
the battle of Mukden (March, 1905) he was re- 
lieved of the chief command m fa\ or of General 
Linievitch, whom at his own request he suc- 
ceeded in command of the first Manchurian 
army. He wrote accounts of th(‘ Russo-Turkish 
War (1879, 1884), of the conquest of the Turko- 
mans (1899), and of tlie Russo-Japanese War 
(1906), the last of which was suppressed by the 
Russian government. For his all-important con- 
nection with the Fai -Eastern War, consult Story, 
The Campaign nith Kuropatkm (London, 1904), 
and, especially, Kuropatkin’s own account, The 
Russian Aimy and the Japanese War (New 
York, 1909) 

KXTBO SHIO, k(5U'rd she'6 (Jap., black tide). 
A great current of the Pacific Ocean, wash- 
ing the southeastern shores of Asia. It has 
its source in the north equatorial current, 
which, flowing westward, is partially deflected 
by the Philippine Islands and Formosa and takes 
a northerly course into the Eastern Sea. Here 
the Kuro Shio, under the influence of the 
southwesterly monsoon, bears off to the north- 
east past the shores of the Japan Archipelago, 
gradually taking a more easterly direction and 
merging with the drift that crosses the Pacific 
between lat. 40® and 50® N. The color of the 
stream is a deep blue. Its temperature is 5® 
to 12® above the normal temperature of the 
sea at a given latitude, and its velocity varies 
from 1 to 3.5 miles per hour. The rate of flow 
varies with the seasons, during the late spring 
and summer mouths it is accelerated by the 
southwest monsoons, while the prevailing north- 
easterlies that blow from September to March 
retard or wholly obliterate the current. A 
branch of the Kuro Shio passes into the Yel- 
low' Sea and a second branch into the Japan 
Sea; but it sends off no arm northward through 
Hie Bering Sea, as has been commonly supposed, 
the northerly cunent of tlie Bering Sea being 
due to local conditions. It does not affect the 
climate of the Pacific coast of North America. 
Consult Wild, Thalassa (London, 1877), and 
Report of the United States Coast Survey for 
J880 (Washington, 1882). 

KXIBOTCHKIN, kCK5-r6ch'kIn, Vasili! Ste- 
PANOvrrcH (1831-76). A Russian satirical poet 
an4 journalist, bom in St. Petersburg. He 
served in the army and later m the Bureau of 
Transportation and as early as 1855 attracted 
attention w ith his translations of B^ranger. In 


1859 he laimched the first Russian comic jour- 
nal, which he called Iskra (The Spark), which 
exercised great influence in molding popular 
social opinion. His collected works appeared in 
St. Petersburg in 1897. 

KUBBAGHEE, kflr-rfi'chS. A district and 
town of British India. See Karachi. 

KttBSCHNEB, kursh'nSr, Joseph (1853- 
1902) A German author and editor, born at 
Gotha At first engaged in mechanical enp- 
neenng, he afterward studied at the University 
of Leipzig. Besides several publications con- 
nected with the liistory of the German theatre, 
he edited successively in Berlin and Stuttgart 
a considerable number of literary monthlies, 
yearbooks, and other periodicals. He was also 
editor of the Deutsche Nationalhtteratur, a 
critical collection in 222 volumes of much that 
is best in German literature from the very be- 
ginning down to the middle of the nineteenth 
century, but was most widely known as the 
editor, after 1883, of the AUgemeiner deutscher 
Litteraturkalender (Stuttgart, 1879 et seq ), 
an annual biographical recoi d of all German 
authors and their works. H ■ ■ . : * ' ■ 

include : Konrad Ekhof ( ' - " ’ •t . ■ . ’ ■ ■ 
Tagebuchhlatter (1876), Beil Kaiser dir! 
(1897); Frau MusiLa (1898), China (1901); 
Kaiser 'Wilhelm JI. als Soldat und Seemarm 
(1902). 

KTJBSK, kprsk. A government of central 
Russia, adjoining Little Russia. Area, about 
17,937 square miles (Map Russia, E 4), The 
surface is only slightly elevated and is inter- 
sected by numerous river valleys. It is well 
watered, and its soil is very fertile Tlie cli- 
mate is moderate. Agriculture, the chief oc- 
cupation of the inhabitants, is carried on in a 
very crude way. Considerable quantities of 
grain are exported. Rye, wlieat, barley, buck- 
wheat, and oats are the chief cereals, potatoes 
are grown for distilling, and beetroot is also 
raised to some extent. The manufacturing in- 
dustries are only slightly developed, the chief 
industrial establishments are sugar and flour 
mills, distilleries, and oil presses. The house 
industries of the district are very varied, rang- 
ing from icons and toys to boots and baskets, 
but they yield little beyond what is necessary 
for domestic consumption Pop., 1912, 3,133,500. 
Capital, Kursk. 

KTJBSK. The capital of the Russian govern- 
ment of the same name, situated on the small 
river Kur and on the railway line from Mos- 
cow to Kharkov, 280 miles south -southwest of 
the former town (Map; Russia, E 4). It is 
built largely of wood. It has a cathedral and 
two monasteries, that of the Annunciation con- 
taining a much venerated icon of the Virgin, an 
object of much pilgrimage, especially on the first 
Friday after Whitsunday, when it is escorted 
to a neighboring monastery by thousands. A 
great fair is also held here each year. Its edu- 
cational institutions comprise two Gymnasia, a 
seminary for teachers and for priests, and a 
school of geodesy. Tanneries, candle, soap, and 
tobacco factories, flour mills, distilleries, and a 
considerable trade in grain, hemp, cattle, and 
hides, furnish occupation to the larger part of 
the inhabitants of the town. Pop., 1912, 83,330. 
KureJk was founded in the ninth century and was 
pillaged by the Tatars in 1240. 

KUBTZ, kprts, Johann Heinrich (1809- 
90). A German theologian, bom at Montjoie 
in the governmental district of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
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He studied at the universities of Halle and 
Bonn. From 1860 to 1870 he was professor of 
Church history at the University of Dorpat. His 
works include: Lehrbuch der heiligen Geschichte 
(1843); Die christhche Rehgtonslehre (1844); 
Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte (1849); Der 
Brief an die Hebraer erklart ( 1 869 ) . 

KtXRZ^ kyrts, Heinrich (1806-73). A Ger- 
man critic and historian of literature, born in 
Paris and educated at Leipzig and Paris. He 
studied Chinese under Abel R^musat and pub- 
lished many articles on Chinese literature, such 
as Buchdruckerei und Buchhandel in China 
(1828), Ueber die neuere Poesie der Ghinesen 
(1828), and Memoir e sur Vitat politique et 
rehgieux de la ChinCy 2300 ans avant notre hre 
(1830). He became a member of the Asiatic 
Society, editor of the Journal Amatiquey and a 
collaborator on the Chinese dictionary which 
had been begun by Basile The revolution of 
July, 1830, called him back to Geimany, and in 
Munich lie became docent of Chinese and editor 
of the periodical Bay erne Deputies tenkamrner. 
At Augsburg his management of Die Zeit brought 
about his imprisonment for two years, during 
which time he translated a Chinese epic under 
the title Das Blumenblatt (published 1836). 
Upon his release from prison (1834) he went to 
Switzerland and became professor of German at 
Saint-Gall, and later at Aarau, where he was 
librarian also, and devoted himself to the study 
of German literature. His most important work 
is the Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur (7th 
ed., 1876), which treats the theme in the prag- 
matic mariner and is valuable because of the 
abundant biographical material and the judi- 
cious selections from the various authors. 
Among his otlier works mention should be made 
of Ilandbuch der poetischen N ationallitteratur 
(1840-43), Handbuch der deutschen Prosa 
(1845-46), Die deutsche Litteratur im Elsass 
(1874), of his Deutsche Bibliothek (1862-68), 
in which he edited the Esopus of Burkhard 
Waldis, the Bimphcianische Schriften by Grim- 
melshausen, Fischart’s DichtungeUy and Wick- 
ram’s Pollwagenhuchlein f and of the critical 
editions of Schiller (1867-68) and Goethe 
(1868-70). 

KURZ, Hermann (1813-73). A German 
poet, novelist, and translatoi. He was born at 
Reutlmgen, Wiirttemberg, was educated in the 
theological seminary at Maulbronn, and after- 
ward studied theology and philosophy at the 
University of Tubingen. From 1843 to 1848 he 
edited an illustrated weekly at Karlsruhe, then, 
for a number of years, the Liberal Democratic 
organ Der Beobachter in Stuttgart,^ ^ud in 1863 
was made librarian of the University of Tubin- 
gen. He wrote two interesting novels, Schillers 
Heiniatjahre (2d ed., 3 vols., 1867 ; illust. ed., 
1905) and Der Sonnenwirt (2d ed., 3 vols., 
1862). Of his many excellent translations, 
those of Ariosto’s Orlando furioso (1840; new 
ed., with Dora’s illustrations, 1881) and of 
Gottfried von Strassburg’s Tristan und Isolde, 
with an original conclusion of his own (1844; 
3d ed., 1877), are the most important. His 
literary and historical essays include Zu Shake- 
speares Leben und Schaffen (1868) and Aus den 
Tagen der Schmach: Geschichtsbilder oAis der 
Mdlaoszeit (1871); and, with Paul Heyse, he 
edited Deutscher Novellenschatz (1870-74) and 
yovellensohatz des Auslandes (1872-74), two 
admirable collections of the best short stories 
in German and foreign literature. His collected 
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works, edited by Heyse, appeared in 10 volumes 
(1874-75) ; complete works, 12 volumes (1904). 
Consult I Kurz, Hermann Kurz (Munich, 
1906), and article in the Allgemeine deutsche 
Biographic, vol. xvii (Leipzig, 1883). — His 
daughter Isolde (1853- ), born in Stutt- 

gart and later resident in Florence, also be- 
came a poet and story-teller of note Her writ- 
ings include: Florentiner Novellen (1890) ; Ital- 
lenische Erzdhlungen (1895), Von dnzumal 
(1900); Die Stadt des Lebens' Schilderungen 
aus der fiorentinischen Renaissance (1902) ; Neue 
Gedichte (1906); Lebensfluten (1907), Die 
Kinder der Lilith (1908) ; Florentinische Erm^ 
nerungen (1909) ; Genesung und andere Erzdhl- 
ungen (1912). 

KITS. See Khonds 

KUSAN (kM'sUn) STOCK. A small linguis- 
tic group of tribes on the Coos River and Bay 
and mouth of the Coquille River, on the coast 
of Oregon They call themselves Anasitch. 
Most of the suivivors are located under govern- 
ment care on the Siletz Agency. Various names 
have been given to them in the past: Ka-us or 
Kwo-Kwoos, by Hale; Ko-wes, by Milhau; Cook- 
Koo-oose, by Lewis and Clark; Ka-us, by La- 
tham. While Gatschet mentions the following 
tribes or village^* Anasitch or Hau-nay-sitch, 
Melukitz, and Mu link or Lower Coquille, Dorsey 
divides them into the following villages* Mul- 
luks, mouth of the Coquille River; Nacumi or 
Masumi, south of the Coquille River, Melukitz, 
north of Coos Bay; and Anasitch, or Hannay- 
sitch, south of Coos Bay. The chief interest in 
the Kusan peoples is concerning their origin. 
They are wedged in between the Athapascan and 
Yakonan tribes and the Pacific Ocean, like many 
other fading stocks on this coast, and bear no 
known relationship with any other people. Con- 
sult* Indian Affairs Report (Washington, 1860) ; 
Bancroft, Native Races (New York, 1874) ; 
Twelfth Report of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology (Washin^on, 1890), Lewis, Tribes of 
the Columbia Valley and the Coast of Washing- 
ton and Oregon (Lancaster, Pa., 1906). 

KTJSI, keJo's^, or COOSY. A northern tribu- 
tary of the Ganges, India, rising in the Hima- 
layas of Nepal and flowing at first south and 
then southeast through Nepal. At the conflu- 
ence of the Arun it turns southward and, after 
entering Behar, joins the Ganges below Bhagal- 
pur. Its length is 326 miles, but it is unfit for 
navigation on account of its rapid course and 
destructive floods. 

KHSKOKWIM (ktis'kfi-kwlm) RIVER. A 
stream rising in the glaciers of the McKinley 
Range of mountains and flowing southwesterly 
into Bering Sea, the second largest river in 
Alaska, with drainage basin of nearly 50,000 
square miles (Map; Alaska, G 6). It is about 
700 miles in length and is navigable for steam- 
boats to the forks, 500 miles from the mouth 
The development of the Innoko mining district 
has greatly increased the importance of the 
Kuskokwim valley, which is now dotted with 
mining camps and trading establishments. The 
United States has subserved the interests of the 
natives by the establishment of schools and by 
the introduction of reindeer. The principal na- 
tive settlements are Akiak, government school; 
Kinak, school, 423 deer ; Quinhagak, school, 521 
deer; and Bethel, school, and the largest number 
of reindeer in Alaska, the herds there and near 
aggregating 4714 head. The government rail- 
way system, lately authorized by Congress, will 
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bring the upper parts of the valley in railway 
communication with the south coast of Alaska. 
KUSNETSK. See Kuznetsk. 

KUSSBWITZKY, kus'^-vlt'skl, Seboei Alex- 
ANOBovicH (1874- ). A Kussian musical 

conductor and contrabass virtuoso, bom* at 
Vishni Volotclik, Having completed his educa- 
tion at the conservatory of the Moscow Phil- 
harmonic Society, he became a teacher there 
and a member of the Imperial Orchestra in 
1900. After a concert tour of Germany in 1903 
he was pronounced the greatest contrabass vir- 
tuoso since Dragonetti (q.v.), and a second tour 
in 1900 was almost sensationally successful. 
But instead of continuing this career he returned 
to Russia and there organized a symphony or- 
chestra of 76 picked players, with which he gave 
every winter a senes of concerts in Moscow and 
St. Petersburg (Petrograd). Beginning with 
the summer of 1909, he instituted a regular an- 
nual concert tour along the Volga, doing real 
pioneer work. He composed a concerto for con- 
trabass and orchestra. 

KUSSMAXTL, kus'moul, Adolf (1822-1902). 
A German physician, born at Graben and edu- 
cated at Heidelberg There he was assistant for 
some time and wrote the valuable work, Die 
Farbenerscheinungen im Grunde des mensch- 
lichen Augea (1845). In 1857 he was made pro- 
fessor and director of the clinic at Heidelberg, 
and afterward he held chairs in Erlangen (1859- 
63), Freiburg (1863-76), and Strassburg (1876- 
89), He then retired to Heidelberg, where he 
was professor emeritus until his death. Kuss- 
maul devised much apparatus for use in internal 
therapeutics and in 1867 introduced the use of 
the stomach pump. In the realms of physiol- 
ogy, psychiatry, toxicology, and especially in- 
ternal medicine, he was an able and industrious 
investigator. Among his more important publi- 
cations are* Untersuchungen uher daa Seelen- 
leben dea neugeborenen Mcnachen (3d ed., 1896) ; 
JJeher den konatitutionellen Merkunaliamua, eto, 
(1801); Zwanzig Brief e uher Menachenpocken- 
und Kuhpockenimpfung (1870); Die Stori 4 ngen 
der Bpraohe: Versuoh einer Pathol ogie der 
Spi'aohe (1877), which by many is considered 
his most remarkable work, and a translation of 
which may be found in Ziemmsen’s Cyclopcedia 
of Practical Medicme (New York, 1887) ; and 
an interesting autobiography, Jugendennnerun- 
gen eines alien Arztea (8th ed., 1909). 

KttSSNACHT, kvs'naot. A village in the 
Canton of Schwyz, Switzerland, situated on an 
arm of Lake Lucerne, at the foot of the Rigi, 
near the spot where William Tell is said to 
have shot Gessler (Map: Switzerland, Cl). It 
has a statue of Tell, and near by are the ruins 
of an ancient castle which tradition calls Gess- 
ler’s. Pop., 1900, 3572; 1910, 3981. 

KtlSSNEB-COtTDEBT, kus'ner-kWdSr*, 
Amalia (?- ). An American miniature 

painter. She was boin (KUssner) in Terre 
Haute, Ind., and obtained her artistic training 
in New York City. In 1896 she went to Lon- 
don, where she soon achieved great success. 
Among her sitters were the Prince of Wales 
(Edward VII), the Duchess of Marlborough, 
Lady Warwick, and many other members of the 
nobility. She also spent «»ome time in Russia, 
where she executed miniatures of the Czar, 
Czarina, and other members of the royal family, 
and in 1899 she went to South Africa to paint 
the portrait of CetiU Rhodes. After her mar- 


riage in 1900 to Capt. Charles D. Condert, o| 
New York, she practiced miniature painting in 
that city, 

XXJSTENDJE, kv-stdn'je, or Constantza, 
A seaport of Rumania, situated on the Black 
Sea, a little over 30 miles from the mouth of the 
Danube (Map: Balkan Peninsula, G 2). It has 
a number of churches and mosques and is the 
seat of many foreign consular agents. It is a 
place of great commercial importance as the 
maritime terminal of the Rumanian railway 
system and, since the completion of the harbor 
improvements begun in 1896, is one of the chief 
commercial centres of the Kingdom. Pop., 1899, 
12,725, 1912, 26,628. Kustendje is the ancient 
Tomi, Ovid’s place of exile, rechristened Con- 
stantiana in honor of the sister of Constantine 
the Great in the fourth century a.d. At Ku- 
stendje terminates Trajan’s Wall, a remnant of 
the old Roman fortifications 

KttSTENLAND, k^'sten-lfint, Coast Dis- 
tricts, or Littorale. A name applied to the 
Austrian crownlands of Istna and Gbrz and 
Gradisca, and the city of Triest, with its ter- 
ritory (Map: Austria, C 4). These crownlands 
have their own diets, but there is a common 
superior administration at Triest, represented 
by a governor and judicial and financial depart- 
ments. Area, 3077 square miles. Pop., 1900, 
766,646; 1910, 894,457. 

KttSTNER, kijst'nSr, Karl Theodor von 
(1784-1864). A German theatrical manager, 
born at Leipzig. He studied law there and later 
at Gottingen and from 1817 to 1828 was man- 
ager of the Stadttheater (Leipzig) As director, 
subsequently, of the Court Theatre in Munich 
(1833-42), and as intendant general of the 
royal theatres in Berlin (1842-61) , his artistic 
qualities and superior business ability proved of 
great value in bringing about important reforms 
in the technical and economic conditions of 
theatrical matters Dramatic authors are in- 
debted to him for the initiation, conjointly with 
Holbein, in 1845, of royalties. His Vterund- 
dreiasig Jahre meiner Theater! eitung (1853) is 
a valuable contribution to the history of the 
theatre King Louis I of Bavaria made him 
Privy Councilor and conferred nobility upon him 
in 1837. 

KtJSTBIN, kus-tren', or CVSTBIN. A town 

of the Province of Brandenburg, Prussia, and a 
fortress of the first rank, situated at the conflu- 
ence of the Oder and Warthe, 52 miles east of 
Berlin (Map: Prussia, F 2). It consists of the 
main town within the fortifications, between 
the two rivers, one suburb on the left bank 
of the Oder and the other on the right bank of 
the Warthe. It has a handsome town hall and 
the church of St. Mary, with tombs of Margrave 
Johann and his wife Katharina. There are ma- 
chine works and manufactories of copper and 
brass ware, fire-extinguishing apparatus, pianos, 
roofing paper, vehicles, furniture, cigars, lumber, 
creosoted block, bricks, malt, and potato meal. 
Pop., 1900, 16,473; 1910, 17,600. Frederick the 
Great was detained a prisoner here by his 
father. In 1806 Kfistrin was surrendered* with- 
out a blow to the French, who retained it until 
1814. 

KXrTAIA, kmn, or KTJTAHIA. A town 
of Asiatic Turkey, situated in the Vilayet of 
Brusa, about 70 miles southeast of the town of 
Bruaa (Map: Turkey in Asia, B 2). It Is poorly 
built, but has a large number of mosques and 
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several Christian churches. The chief products 
are agricultural, the onoe extensive pottery in* 
dustry being almost extinct. In the vicinity 
are obtained considerable quantities of meer- 
schaum. The trade is considerably facilitated by 
the railway lines connecting Kutaia with Angora 
and Constantinople. Pop. (est ), about 26,000, 
consisting of Mohammedans, Greeks, and Ar- 
menians. Kutaia is noted for the treaty of 
peace concluded here between Egypt and Turkey 
on May 4, 1833. 

KXJTAIS, k?T5-ti8'. A government in the 
northwestern part of Transcaucasia, Russia, 
with an area of 8145 square miles (Map- Rus- 
sia, F 6). The surface is extremely mountain- 
ous, and agricultural land is scarce. The region 
is watered chiefly by the Rion and its tributaries ; 
it has a warm climate, the annual temperature 
averaging 68®. Kutais is known as one of the 
world’s sources of manganese; it has also de- 
posits of lead, copper, and coal Corn, wine, and 
tobacco constitute the chief agricultural prod- 
ucts Stock raising is of great importance, 
while rriariiifjK 1 1 lf iiiL' industries are practically 
unknown, although a little silk is produced. 
Owing to its great fertility, this government is 
the most densely populated^ in Transcaucasia, 
having in 1912 a population of 1,025,300 Most 
of the inhabitants belong to various tribes of 
the Caucasus, the Russians constituting only 
about 1 per cent of the total. In religion the 
population is about 86 per cent Greek Orthodox 
and the remainder chiefly Mohammedan. Cap- 
ital, Kutais (q V ) . 

KUTAIS. Tlie capital of the government of 
the same name, in Transcaucasia, Russia, situ- 
ated on the Rion, 115 miles west-northwest of 
Tiflis, with which it is connected by rail (Map: 
Russia, F 6) It has two Gymnasia and a semi- 
nary for teachers. Its ruined eleventh-century 
cathedral is the flnest piece of Georgian archi- 
tecture known. Hats and silk are the chief 
manufactures. Pop, 1911, 57,361, including a 
number of Armenians and Jews, who are mostly 
engaged in trade. Kutais is one of the oldest 
towns of the Caucasus and is identified with the 
Kotatision of Procopius, It became Russian in 
1810 In the vicinity are the ruins of several 
ancient fortresses. 

KUTENAI, kfRy'te-na (properly, KutonXqa). 

A small group or confederacy of tribes consti- 
tuting a distinct stock (Kitunahan), formerly 
occupying the narrow valleys along Kootenai 
River and the Arrow Lakes, on both sides of the 
British Columbia-Montana boundary, and now 
chiefly gathered upon reservations in the same 
region. There is evidence that they formerly 
lived in the eastern plains and were driven into 
the mountains by the Blackfeet. Their extension 
southward into Montana dates from their peace 
with the Flatheads, about 100 years ago. Since 
then the two tribes have been friends and were 
formerly accustomed to make joint expeditions 
annually to the headwaters of the Missouri, for 
the purpose of hunting the buffalo. They lived 
in tepees. From their earliest acquaintance 
with the whites they were noted for their hon- 
esty and good qualities. No special study of 
these Indians has been published. They number 
in all about 1000, of whom 638 reside in western 
Montana and Idaho, the others in adjacent parts 
of Canada. Consult: A. F. Chamberlain, “Re- 
l^rt of the Kootenay Indians of South Eastern 
British Columbia,” in Report of the British 
Association for the Achancsmmt of Soionoe, 
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(London, 1892), and John Maclean, Oanadim 
Savage Folk (Toronto, 1896). 

KUTHA KANOIB. See Himaij^TA. 

KUTTENBEBG, kvt'ten-bSrK. A mining 
town of Bohemia, 45 miles east-southeast of 
Prague (Map: Austria, D 2). Of its churches, 
the most notable is the uncompleted Gothic 
church of St. Barbara, dating from the end of 
the fourteenth century. The old Wiilscher Hof 
was for a time the residence of the Bohemian 
kings. In its mint the first SUbergroachen was 
coined in 1300 There are also an old town hall, 
barracks, an Ursuhne convent, an artisans’ and 
agricultural school, and manufactures of sugar, 
spirits, beer, vinegar, machinery, organs, and 
textiles. Pop., 1900, 14,799; 1910, 15,542. 

KUTUSOV, k5o-toiy's6f, Mikhail Ilabiono- 
viTCH Golenishtchev, Prince of Smolensk 
(1745-1813). A Russian field marshal, born in 
St. Petersburg. He entered the army when 
young and rose rapidly. He took part in the 
campaign against Poland (1764-69), fought the 
Turks in 1770, again in 1771-72, served under 
Suvarov in 1789 and 1790, and was made succes- 
sively Ambassador at Constantinople, Governor 
of Finland, and Governor of St Petersburg 
(1801). He was appointed in 1805 to the com- 
mand of the First Army Corps against the 
French. In November of that year he was vic- 
torious over Marshal Mortier at Durnstem. He 
was in command of the allied army under the 
Emperor Alexander at Austerlitz (Dec. 2, 1805). 
After the defeat at Austerlitz he was appointed 
military governor of Kiev. In 1811-12 he com- 
manded the Russian army in the war against 
the Turks and succeeded Barclay de Tolly in 
1812 as commander in chief of the army against 
the French, lost the battle of Borodino (q.v.), 
but gained a great victory over Davout and Ney 
at Smolensk. He carried on the campaign to its 
successful termination, but his strength was 
exhausted, and he died at Bunzlau, April 28, 
1813. In Moscow and St. Petersburg monu- 
ments were erected in his memory Consult 
Friedrich Von Bucholtz, ‘‘Der Feldmarschal, 
Ffirst Kutusow Smolenskoi,” in Geaohiohte der 
europaisohen Staateii, vol. li (Berlin, 1814), and 
J. H Schnitzler, La Ruasie en 1812: Roatoptchine 
et Koutousof (Pans, 1863). 

KtJ’TZING, ky'tslng, Friedrich Trauoott 
(1807-93). A German botanist, born at Ritte- 
burg in Tliuringia. He studied natural history 
at Halle and traveled in southern Europe, es- 
pecially studying the flora of the Adriatic coast, 
and from 1838 to 1883 he taught natural science 
at Nordhausen In his OrundasUge der philo^ 
aophiaohen Bota^mk (1861-62) there are conclu- 
sions as to the origin of species similar to the 
ideas later advanced by Darwin. Besides the 
above, he published several other works of con- 
siderable importance. 

KUTZTOWN, kvts'toun. A borough in Berks 
Co., Pa., 18 miles west-southwest of Allentown, 
on the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad (Map: 
Pennsylvania, K 6). The Keystone State Normal 
School is here, and there is a public park. The 
borough has a large foundry, marble and gran- 
ite works, knitting mills, and manufactures 
flour, shoes, hosiery, silk goods, shirts, etc. The 
borough owns the electric plant. Pop., 1906, 
1328; 1910, 2360. 

KU VEE >A. See Kubeba. 

KUKHA VEK , k^ks-hA^fen. A seaport of 
Germany. See Cuxhaven. 

XUYPE&, koi^plsr, Abkasam (1887-^ K 
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A JOutch statesman and theologian, born in 
Maassluis and educated at Leyden. His father 
was a pastor of the Reformed church; the son 
received a difficult country charge at Beest in 
1863 and five years afterward went to Utrecht, 
where he b^an his struggle for the independ- 
ence of the Reformed church. In 1870 he 
became pastor, in Amsterdam, of the largest 
congregation in Holland. There he grew more 
and more engrossed in politics. He undertook 
to edit De Standaard in 1872, and in this con- 
servative secular journal, as well as in his 
religious organ, the Herout, opposed modernism, 
which he considered an enemy of Christianity, 
or, in his own phrase, of Calvinism. Thus he 
became the logical political successor of Groen 
van Prinsterer and was elected to Parliament in 
1874, but was forced to resign soon afterward. 
His political purposes were sketched in Ons Pro- 
gram (1879) In 1880 he established the Free 
University of Amsterdam and in 1886 definitely 
broke with the national church and formed the 
Free Reformed church. He returned to Parlia- 
ment in 1897, carried through the great Con- 
servative and Clerical alliance between Calvinist 
and Catholic parties, and in 1901, as leader of 
this fusion, formed a cabinet in which he took 
the portfolio of the Interior. Owing to his re- 
actionary policy in the matter of public educa- 
tion, his party was defeated at the polls in 
June, 1905, and he resigned in the following 
month At various times thereafter he was in 
Parliament and in 1907 was Minister of State. 
He served as president of the Netherland Coun- 
cil for Internationalism in 1911. Kuyper lec- 
tured in the United States at 20 places, his 
Stone lectures at Princeton (1898) on Calvinism 
being published the next year. He received 
various government decorations, and honorary 
degrees from several universities. His Encyclo- 
paedia of Sacred Theology { Encyclopaedic der 
heiltge godgeleerdheidy 1898; 2d ed , 1908-10) 
and his Work of the Holy Spirit (1900) were 
translated into English by H. DeVries. In 
Church history his important work is an edition 
(published in 1866) of the Polish reformer John 
k Lasco. Among Kuyper^s other writings are: 
In Jesua ontalapen (2d ed., 1906) ; Om de Oude 
Wereld&ee ( 1907-08 ) ; Parlementaire redevoer- 
ingen (1908-10); Practijk der godzaligheid 
(1910). 

KUYXTNJIK. See Koyunjik. 

KUZNETSK, k?55z-ny6tsk', or KUSNETSK. 
The capital of a district of the same name in 
the Government of Saratov, Russia, situated on 
the river Truyev, over 280 miles north-northeast 
of Saratov (Map: Russia, G 4). It produces 
leather, rope, and tallow, and carries on some 
trade in grain. Pop., 1912, 22,605. There is a 
small town of the same name in the Government 
of Tomsje, West Siberia. 

KVICALA, kv6-cha'lA, Jan (1834-1908). A 
Bohemian classical scholar and politician. He 
was born at Mtinchengratz in Bohemia, studied 
at Prague and at Bonn, and in 1859 was made 
professor of classical literature at Prague. His 
philological writings include: Czech translations 
of Herodotus and Sallust, Beitrdge zur Kritik 
wid Erklarung dea Sophokles (1864-69); Ver- 
gilatudien (1878) ; Studien zuEuripidea (1879) ; 
'Sfeue Beitrdge zur Erkl&rung der Jbneia ( 1881 ) . 
In 1881, as a member of the Bohemian Diet, he 
introduced the so-called Lew Kvidala, a bill pro- 
viding for separate schools for German and 
Czech children, and was prominent in the agita- 


tion which resulted in the division of the Uni- 
versity of Prague into a German and a Bohemian 
university. 

KWAKIUTL, kwa-k€-55tl' (incorrectly, 
Kwawkewlth and Qtjacolth). A group or 
confederacy of tribes of strongly differentiated 
Wakashan stock (q.v.), living in intimate asso- 
ciation with the closelv cognate Hailtzuk on 
both sides of Queen Charlotte Island, at the 
upper end of Vancouver Island, and on the op- 
posite shore of British Columbia. Among more 
than 20 subtribes the best known are the Kwa- 
kiutl proper, near Fort Rupert, Nimkish, Kos- 
kimo, Mamalilikulla, Tsawatienuk, and Tanaktut. 
They are distinguished for devotion to the 
custom of potlatch (q.v.), which is by some be- 
lieved to have originated with them, and for 
their peculiar social organization, according to 
which the whole active government is under the 
control of secret societies. They have the gen- 
tile or clan system, but with the descent in the 
male line. There are three social ranks — the 
hereditary chiefs, the middle estate or burgesses, 
and the third, who are chiefly slaves and their 
descendants. The middle class is made up of 
the members of the secret societies, and the 
greater the number of such societies to which a 
man belongs the greater is his standing and in- 
fluence. The third or lowest class consists of 
those who are not members of any secret society, 
and who are in consequence shut out from any 
part in councils or other State affairs The can- 
didate for initiation must submit to severe vigil, 
fasting, and torture, and distribute numerous 
presents to each one taking part in the ceremony. 
The greatest of all is the hamataa^ or cannibal 
society, to which no one can be admitted until 
he has been a member of a lower society for 
eight years. Women may become members and 
have also their own societies 

Having an unlimited food supply of fish, veni- 
son, seal meat, and lierries, and being comfort- 
ably housed after the manner of the Northwest 
coast tribes generally, and moreover regarded 
by all their neighbors as the guardians of the 
ancient priestly rites, the Kwakiutl are strongly 
conservative and opposed to all the methods and 
religion of the white man, although they are 
very law-abiding. Consult Franz Boas, “Social 
Organization and Secret Societies of the Kwa- 
kiutl Indians,” in United States National Mu- 
seum, Annual Report (Washington, 1895), and 
“The Kwakiutl,” in American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, Memoirs, vol viii (New York, 
1909). 

KWANaCHOWFXJ, kwilng'chO'foo'. The na- 
tive name of the Chinese city called by foreign- 
ers Canton (q.v.). 

KWANQSI, kwang'86' (Chin., broad west). 
An inland province of south China, lying to the 
west of Kwangtung. It is bounded on the south 
by a portion of Kwangtung and the northeast 
part of Tongking, on the west by Yunnan, and 
on the north by Kweichow and Hunan (Map: 
China, J 7). Its southerly parts are traversed 
by branches and spurs of the Nan-shan Range, 
an offshoot of the great mountain masses of 
Tibet, which stretches through Kwangtung to 
the coast range of Fukien. It is the least 
populous and the poorest province of China. It 
is watered chiefly by the 8i-kiang, or West 
River, which has numerous tributaries, some of 
them of considerable length. This river rises in 
Yunnan, and after a course of 1000 miles de- 
bouches into the China Sea below Canton. All 
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the activitjr and the principal centres of popula- 
tion are in the east and southeast. Besides 
grain it produces for export cassia, cassia oil, 
and medicines. It has almost a world monopoly 
of aniseed. The province is rich in minerals, but 
these are undeveloped The mountains to the 
northeast also furnish some timber. Its great- 
est trading centre is Wuchow (pop., 65,000), 
on the Si-kiang, near the border of Kwan^ung, 
and 200 miles above Canton. This is an open 
port and has a Chinese maritime customs sta- 
tion. It has considerable steamer traffic. Nan- 
ning, a city of 100,000 inhabitants, was volun- 
tarily opened by China in 1907. Another open 
port is Lungchow, on the Tongking frontier. The 
capital is Kweilinfu (q.v ). Area, 77,200 square 
miles; pop., 5,425,000, including many Hakkas 
(q.v.), but exclusive of many members of ab- 
original tribes called Miaotse, who still maintain 
a sort of independence in the mountains A 
number of these Miaotse are partly civilized and 
live in communities by themselves under govern- 
ment supervision The people of Kwangsi are 
among the most turbulent in China The great 
Taiping rebellion began in this province, and 
there was another serious rebellion in 1902-05. 

KWANG-Stt, kwdng'sSo', or KXTANG-HStI 
(brilliant succession) (1872-1908). The reign 
title of Tsai T’icn, the ninth and second-last 
Manchu Emperor of China. He was the son of 
Ch'un I-hwan ( commonly known as Prince 
Ch’un), the seventh son of the Emperor who 
reigned as Tao-kwang and who died in 1850. 
Kwang-sii was born in 1872 and was selected as 
Emperor by the Empress Dowager Tzu-hsi in 
1875, at the death of her son, the childless Em- 
peror Tung-chih. During his minority the Em- 
press Dowager was Regent, which she continued 
to be until 1889, when she voluntarily handed 
over the reins of government to Kwang-sii. 
Kwang-stl was throughout his life dominated by 
and in fear of the masterful Tzu-hsi, except for 
the brief era of reform in 1898. He was frail in 
health, rather timid, and extremely youthful- 
looking, even in middle age Although ambi- 
tious for the welfare of China, his reign was a 
series of national humiliations. Chief among 
these was the war with Japan over Korea. China 
was overwhelmingly defeated on land and sea 
and was forced to jk kriowh-djrt the independence 
of Korea, besides ceding tne Liaotung peninsula 
(later retroceded by Japan through the interven- 
tion of Russia, France, and Germany in China’s 
behalf ) , the Pescadores, Formosa, and to pay an 
indemnity of 200,000,000 taels. As the weak- 
ness of China vyas thus revealed to the world, 
Germany seized Kiaochow (Tsmgtau), because 
of the murder of two priests, and leased it for 
99 years. Russia followed by demanding and 
receiving Port Arthur and Dalny, England Wei- 
haiwei and the Hongkong Extension, and France 
Kwangchow Wan. The Emperor was much af- 
fected by these disasters and saw that radical 
reforms were necessary to save China. He had 
read a number of foreign books, including the 
Bible, and was determined to model China on 
Western civilization. To aid him in this work, 
he appointed K’ang Yu-wei, a modern Chinese 
scholar and reformer, as his chief adviser. Un- 
fortunately the reforms attempted were too 
sweeping and violent. The chief opposition 
came from the Manchus, who called upon the 
Empress Dowager to resume control, which she 
had relinquished in 1889. A plot of the Emperor 
to seize and imprison Tzu-hsi failed, and the 


result was the coup d’etat of 1898. A violent 
reaction set in ; reformers were beheaded or 
banished, andKwang-sU was practically deposed. 
In a decree he was forced to appoint the Em- 
press Dowager as coadministrator, and with that 
act his reign was virtually ended The forces of 
reaction continued until 1899-1900, when the 
Boxer rebellion proved to the Empress Dowager 
that the old system was no longer possible. The 
result was many reforms, such as Kwang-sii had 
tried to establish and failed, and which were 
now necessary in the effort to save the Manchu 
monarchy. Tzu-hsi continued in power until her 
death (Nov. 15, 1908), a day after the demise 
of Kwang-sii. His successor was Hsiian-tsung, 
a child three years old, and the last Manchu 
Emperor of China. He abdicated, Feb. 12, 1912, 
in favor of the Republic. 

KWANGTUNG, kwkng'tung' (Chin., broad 
east) The most southerly of the six maritime 
provinces of China proper, bounded on the south- 
east and south by the China Sea, on the west by 
Kwangsi, and on the north by Hunan, Kiangsi, 
and Fukien (Map China, K 7). About two- 
thirds of its area of 79,456 square miles are cov- 
ered by moderately high mountains, the chief 
ridges of which — ^known as the Nan-ling and 
Moiling — extend along the northern boundary, 
forming the watershed between the rivers Siang 
and Kan, which flow north to the Yang-tse and 
the North and East rivers, which have their 
origin in Kiangsi and flow south, the former 
joining the West River from Yunnan and 
Kwangsi at the town of Samshui (Three Rivers) 
to form the Chu-kiang, or Pearl River, on which 
Canton is situated, and the latter flowing into 
the Chu, a little lower down. Samshui stands 
at the apex of a great delta, which is intersected 
by numerous navigable branches and creeks of 
the West and Chu rivers and forms the richest 
and most fertile part of the province. The other 
important river of the province is the Han, which 
rises in the mountains back of Fukien and falls 
into the sea near Swatow (q.v ) The coast line 
is much broken, and islands are numerous The 
largest of these is Hainan (q.v.). Another of 
importance is Hongkong (q.v.). There are two 
prominent peninsulas that on the south, sepa- 
rated from Hainan by only a few miles, is 'called 
Leichow and forms a department of the same 
name; that on the southeast forms the Depart- 
ment of Kowlung (or Kowloon), 376 square 
miles of which were leased to Great Britain in 
1898 for 99 years, and are known as the Kowloon 
Extension. 

The province is rich ii'’’ Coal is 

found in three different - , ii.»» - \- now mined, 

it is of poor quality, but is much used by the 
natives, especially in the iron and steel works 
of Fatshan (q.v.). Iron ore is found in 20 
places, and silver mines were worked at one 
time. The chief commercial products are silk 
and silk fabrics, which represent about 60 per 
cent of the foreign exports; tea, cassia and 
cassia buds, matting, 75 per cent of the annual 
output being exported to New York; firecrack- 
ers, palm-leaf fans, chinaware, and pottery, that 
of Shekwan being the best. Ginger is widely 
grown, both on the hillsides and in fields, and a 
great “preserving” industry is carried on at Can- 
ton, with large exports. Other noted preserves 
are chowchow (bamboo shoots), pineapple, and 
kumquat. Other products are sugar, tobacco, 
galangal, turmeric, betel nuts, coconuts, agar- 
agar, and fragrant woods from Leichow and 
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Hainan, Chinaroot and staraniaeed, and varioui 
oils. Great quantities of riee are grown, but not 
enough for the population, and some half -million 
tons are imported annually. 

The open ports of the province are Canton, 
Swatow, Samshui, Pakhoi, Kongmoon, and 
Kiungchow. The ceded territories are Hong- 
kong and Macao. The leased territories are 
Kwangchow Wan and Kowloon Extension, There 
are two Chinese customs stations, at Kowloon 
City and at Lappa, for the control of the junk 
trade. Kwangchow Wan, opposite Hainan, was 
leased to France for 99 years in 1898 and de- 
clared a free port in 1902. Macao (q.v.), some 
miles below Canton, has been a Portuguese 
possession since the Treaty of 1887. The Can- 
ton-Hankow Railway line, when completed, will 
pass through the provinces of Kwangtung, Hu- 
nan, and Hupeh, a distance of 730 miles. The 
capital of the province is Kwangchowfu, better 
known as Canton. Kwangtung early became 
known to Europeans. The Arab voyagers came 
as early as the tenth century; the Portuguese 
first arrived in 1517, and a British fleet of mer- 
chantmen sailed into the Canton River in 1667. 
In 1684 was established the factory of the East 
India Company. The population is about 32,- 
000,000, which includes about 3,000,000 Hakkas 
(q.v.) and a great many aborigines The people 
are industrious and capable and pursue innumer- 
able handicraft industries For population and 
facts about important cities in the province, see 
separate titles. 

KWANTO, kwkn'to' (Sinico- Japanese, bar- 
rier east). A name loosely applied to that por- 
tion of the mam island of Japan which lies east 
of the Hakone Mountains, referring more par- 
ticularly to the Hasshu, or Eight Provinces, 
which were assigned by Hideyoshi to lyeyasii. 
At the end of the seventh century the ^‘barrier** 
lay farther west, in the vicinity of Kyoto, and 
in those days the Kwaiito meant the whole re- 
gion lying to the east of that. 

KWANTTJNG, kwan'tung' (Chin., barrier 
east). A name loosely applied to that part of 
China which lies east of the “barrier,’^ meaning 
more particularly the barrier of Shanhaikwan, 
where the great wall juts into the sea, but prob- 
ably also to the barrier which is suppos^ to 
divide Mongolia from Manchuria, and is com- 
monly laid down on maps as “palisades,” though 
no palisades exist. In this sense it would in- 
clude the two provinces of Kirin and Shing-king. 

KWAN-YIN, kwhn'yen' (Chin., sound-re- 
garding, i.e., prayer-hearing, a translation of 
Skt. avalolciteivara, down-gazing lord, pitying 
lord, mislead avalokttasvaraf down-gazing soimd, 
sound-regarding). A mythical Bodhisattva, or 
Buddha elect, who is worshiped in Sikkim, 
Nepali and Tibet under tlie name Avalokita, or 
Avalokiteshvara , in China under the name of 
Kwan-yin, or Kwan-shih-yin, and in Japan as 
Kwan-non, or Kwan-se-on. In the first-men- 
tioned group of countries this deity is invested 
exclusively with male attributes, but in China 
and Japan with female attributes — a change of 
sex which seems to date, m China at least, from 
the twelfth century and has never been satisfac- 
torily accounted for. The Grand Lama of Tibet 
is a living incarnation of Avalokita, the patron 
deity of the country and the protector of the 
faithM. One of his many names is Maha- 
Karuna (the great pitier). In China and Japan 
Kwan-yin (Kwan-non) is known as the Goddess 
of Mercy. Her worship is very popular One of 


her names is Pa-nan-kwan-yin, or the compaii- 
sionate goddess who succors those who are ex- 
posed to the eight kinds of suflfering. As the 
Sung-ti^ Kwan-yin, she is the Giver of Sons and 
hence is much worshiped by childless married 
women. Sometimes she is represented with 3 
or 8 or 11 faces, or with 1000 eyes and 1000 
arms; the faces and eyes indicating her omnis- 
cience and the arms her omnipotence. In China 
the island of Pu-to, near Chusan, is specially 
dedicated to Kwan-yin, and, as it dates from the 
year 916, many images with male attributes are 
found there. Thousands of monks and other 
worshipers from all parts of China, as well as 
from Tibet and Mongolia, visit the place annu- 
ally. The worship of Kwan-yin is peculiar to 
that development of Buddhism which is called 
Mahayana, or the Great Conveyance. See Ma- 
HAYANA. 

Consult: Eitel, Handbook for the Student of 
Chinese Buddhism (Hongkong, 1870) ; Edkins, 
Chinese Buddhism (London, 1880) ; Lloyd, “The 
Development of Japanese Buddhism,” in Trans- 
actions of the Asiatic Society of Japam, vol xx 
(Yokohama, 1894) ; Waddell, The Buddhism of 
Tibet (London, 1895); W E. Griffis, The Re- 
ligions of Japan (New York, 1896) 

KWEICHOW, kwa'chou', Chin. pron. -ch6', 
or KXJEICHOU (Chin., honorable land). “The 
Switzerland of China,” an inland province, 
bounded on the southwest by Yunnan, on the 
northwest and north by S/cchwan, on the east 
by Hunan, and on the south by Kwangsi. Area 
67,000 square miles (Map: China, J 6). About 
seven-tenths of the province is mountainous, 
with some fine grassy plains of no great extent. 
Tlie population is sparse, about 168 to the square 
mile; cultivation is carried on only in the 
neighborhood of towns and villages The chief 
crops are wheat; barley, and rice. Coal, iron, 
copper, silver, quicksilver, and antimony exist 
in great quantity. Coal is worked extensively 
for domestic use. Opium production is still con- 
siderable, but is gradually being reduced on 
account of the national prohibition, and its 
elimination is only a question of time. Wood 
oil, fibre paper, “rice paper,” and white wax and 
gallnuts are the chief exportable products. The 
province supplies several considerable tributaries 
to the Si-Kiang, which flows through Kwangsi 
and Kwangtung. On the whole communications 
are difficult. The Wu-kiang rises north of the 
capital, and, after a course of 600 miles north- 
east and north, flows into the Yang-tse at Fu- 
chow. Owing to its rapids, it does not become 
navigable until it approaches Szechwan, 100 
miles from its mouth, where it is known as the 
Kung-tan River. The Yuen, which flows east and 
northeast into the Tung-ting Lake, in Hunan, 
waters the southeastern part of the province 
Its upper courses are obstructed by numerous 
r&pids, but it is navigable from its mouth to 
within 130 miles of the capital, Kweiyang (q.v.). 
Under the old regime Kweichow formed with 
Yunan the governor-generalship of Yun-Kwei. 
The population numbers 9,266,000, according 
to the Chinese governmental census of 1910, 
published in the government Gazette of Feb. 
27, 1911. There are many immigrants from the 
neighboring provinces. Kweichow has no treaty 
ports, and its exports go by way of Hunan and 
Kiangsi. The province has not yet recovered 
from the devastation caused by the war which 
existed in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury between the Chinese and the Miaotee, who 
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still inhabit the mountains and maintain a sort 
of independence. 

KWEILlNFtX, kwa'lSn'foS' (Chin., cassia 
forest city). The capital of the Chinese Prov- 
ince of Kwangsi (q.v.). It is a walled city, 
somewhat decayed, situated on the navigable 
river Kwei (Map: China, K 6), about 260 miles 
northwest of Canton, with which it has river 
communication 

KWEryANGFU, kwa'yUng'fSo'. The capi- 
tal of the Chinese Province of Kweichow. It 
is finely situated in a plain, full of trees and 
encircled by hills, near the centre of the prov- 
ince, and is surrounded by walls of white mar- 
ble and contains monuments of the same mate-^ 
rial and many handsome memorial arches erected 
to the memory of women (Map: China, J 6). 
It IS the smallest of all the provincial cap- 
itals of China, its walls having a circuit of 
only 2 miles. Its streets are fairly wide, its 
shops large and prosperous-looking, and its in- 
habitants civil. Their foreign goods are received 
through the Tung-ting Lake and the Yuen River. 
Its fuel supply is derived from the coal mines 
10 miles west of the city. The hills in the 
■ ' ■ ' - covered with vegetation, and 

have beautiful temples on the 

summits. 

KYANIZING, ki'an-Iz'ing. An efficacious 
method of preserving timber from dry rot (q.v ) 
by injecting into the pores of the wood a solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate, it was invented by 
John H. Kyan, who was born in Dublin, Nov. 
27, 1774, and died in 1850. 

KYD, kid, Thomas (c.l557-c.l595) . An Eng- 
lish dramatist, son of a London scrivener, born 
about 1557, He attended the Merchant Tailors* 
School and acquired some knowledge of Latin, 
French, Italian, and Spanish. He died about 
1595. His two plays, having as hero Jeronimo 
(or Hieronimo), Marshal of Spain, were im- 
mensely popular. They are known as The First 
Part of Jerommo (printed, 1605) smdi The Span- 
ish Tragedy (printed, 1594). Upon the authen- 
ticity of these plays, or at least upon that of 
the first of them, some doubt has been cast. 
They were both performed piobably as early as 
1688 They were frequently quoted and abused 
by later dramatists, and to the second play 
Shakespeare seems to have been indebted for 
some of the machinery of Hamlet Kyd wrote 
other tragedies and may have been the author 
of a lost Hamlet. Consult his Works, ed by 
Boas (Oxford, 1900) , Ward, History of English 
Dramatic Literature, vol ii (London, 1881); 
Sarrazin, Thomas Kyd und sein Kreis (Berlin, 
1882) 

KYI, kyg. See Khasi. 

KYLIN. See K*i-lin. 

KYLLMANN, kil'man, Waltiier (1837- 
) A German architect, born at Weycr-bei- 
Wald, Rhenish Prussia He studied at the 
Academy of Architecture in Berlin and was a 
commissioner at the Paris exhibition in 1867. 
He formed a partnership with Adolf Heyden 
about 1868 and with him designed numerous 
public and private buildings in Berlin and 
vicinity, among them the Kaisergalerie (one of 
the handsomest arcades in Europe) , the Johannis- 
kirche in Dtisseldorf, the post offices in Breslau 
and Rostock, and the buildings of the German 
Empire at the Vienna Exposition of 1873. 

KY'LOE CATTLE. See Highland Cattle 

KYLPONT, kil-p6nt', or KYNPONT, kln- 
p5nt', Robert See Pont, Robert 


KTHBY, klm'rl, or CYUBT. See Walm, 
History. 

KYOTO, or KIOTO, k4-6'td (Chin., capital) ; 
also called Miako, Miyako, Saikyo. 0|ie of 
the three fu cities of Japan and the capital of 
the country from the year 794 until 1868, when 
the shogunate was abolished and the Mikado 
and his court removed to Yeddo (Tokyo) (Man; 
Japan, D 6). j f \ r 

The city stands on the island of Hondo, in 
lat. 35® N. and long. 136® 30' E., in a fertile 
lain, bordered on three sides by moderately 
igh mountains, near the centre of the Province 
of Yamashiro. It is 47 miles by rail from Kobe 
via Osaka on the coast and 329 from Tokyo, 
and is also connected by rail with Tsuruga on 
the Sea of Japan on the north and westward 
302 miles with Shimonoseki (q.v.), where the 
island of Hondo approaches Kiushu. The city, 
which is unwalled, is traversed from north to 
south by the Kumi- .di .1 which divides it into 
two unequal parts. Ihe larger and more im- 
portant part lies along the right bank of the 
river, the wide shingly bed of which is nearly 
dry except in the rainy season. The smaller 
and more picturesque part, where are found 
most of the hotels patronized by foreigners, rises 
gradually from the hJt bank to the wooded 
steeper slopes and spurs of the range of moun- 
tains, where many of the more famous temples 
and places of interest are situated. In general 
the plan of the city differs but little from that 
of 794 , which Kwammu Tenno, its founder, called 
Hei-an-jo (the city of peace) It is about 4 
miles in length from north to south and 2^ in 
breadth and is laid out with mathematical reg- 
ularity. The streets are wide, well kept, neat, 
and clean. In the nortlieast part is the Go-8ho 
or Imperial Palace, which, with its fine gardens 
in true Japanese taste, covers 26 acres The 
buildings are of wood and are characterized by 
a certain quiet elegance which is peculiarly 
Japanese. They contain many fine paintings by 
Japanese artists and much fine carving. To the 
southwest of this is the Nijo, the castle of the 
Shogun, built in 1601 and now the seat of the 
city government. Though one of the gayest of 
cities, Kyoto is a great religious centre, and 
temples and shrines abound Shinto (q.v.) 
claims 93 and Buddhism about 950 In the 
southern part of the city arc the Eastern and 
Western Hongwan-ji, the headquarters of the 
Shin sect, whose temples are noted for their 
great size, their magnifictmc* and their accessi- 
bility On the eastern lulls are many fine tem- 
ples, such as the Chi-on-in and the San-ju-san- 
gen-Do In this neighborhood is also found a 
large mound — the Mimidzuka — containing the 
ears and noses of the Koreans slain in the wars 
of Hideyoshi (1692-98). To the northeast of 
the Imperial Palace, on the way to Otsu, at a 
height of 2000 feet, and overlooking Lake Biwa, 
are the famous Buddhist monasteries of Hiyei- 
zan, founded about 800 a.d , and intended 
originally to shield the palace from the evil 
influences of the north. 

Kyoto is the centre of many art industries 
Here the finest silks, crapes, velvet, brocades, 
and embroideries, porcelain, cloisonne enameled 
ware, bronzes, etc , are produced, the manufac- 
ture giving employment to thousands of skilled 
hands. Much Satsuma and other ware is brought 
here to be decorated. ITnder the city govern- 
ment is an industrial department for the pro- 
motion of the industrial arts, established in 
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1870, which includes experimental gardening:, 
an experimental farm, a weaving department 
where foreign looms are used, a physical and 
chemical department, a female industrial school, 
a pauper industrial school, a shoemaking estab- 
lishment, etc. Kyoto is the seat of an Imperial 
university, with colleges of law, medicine, and 
engineering; and under the auspices of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreira 
Missions is a college of good standing called the 
Doshisha, where theology is also taught. There 
are many schools, including five of the higher 
middle schools, and a training college for teach- 
ers. Pop., 1898, 363,139; 1908, 442,462. 

KYBIE ELEISON, kir'i-$ fi-la'I-sdn (Gk. 
KiJpte iXiTiffov, Kyrie ele^son, Lord have mercy). 
A form of prayer which occurs in both Greek 
and Latin liturgies, borrowed from the use of 
the phrase in both the Old and New Testaments. 
It appears as a regular formula as early as the 
Apostolic Constitutions. It seems to have been 
introduced into the Western church in the fifth 
or sixth century. In the modern Roman Cath- 
olic mass it follows immediately upon the in- 
troit (q.v.). In the Eastern churches it is used 


very freely, being the ordinary response to each 
clause of the litany. In the Book of Common 
Prayer it is used, in the morning and evening 
services, but translated into Kiiglish 

KYB.I4E, k6rl, John (1637-1724). An Eng- 
lish philanthropist, famed by Pope’s eulogy of 
him in his third Moral Eptstle under the name 
“The Man of Ross.” He was born in the Parish 
of Dymock, Gloucestershire, and was educated 
at Ross Grammar School and at Balliol College, 
Oxford, but never received a degree. His charity 
took the form very frequently of advancing 
money to a neighbor who intended to build, dec- 
orate, or alter, with the -u.iid.-iu that 

.JKyrle should plan the work. In I6u3 ■. leased 
a bit of ground in Ross for 600 years and made 
it a public park. Tlie Kyrie Society, named 
after him, was founded in 1875; its aim is to 
better the common people, by laying out parks, 
giving concerts, and promoting house decoration 
and window gardening. 

KYTHERA, kith'6-ra. See Cebigo. 

KYUSHU, kyoo'shoo'. The southernmost of 
the four principal Islands of Japan. See 
Kiushu. 
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L THE twelfth letter of the English 
alphabet. Its form is derived from 
the North Semitic L, which became 
the Greek X, and then, through the 
Latin, L (See Alphabet.) The 
Greek name of the letter, lambda^ 
may represent an Aramaic pionunciation of 
lamed with the emphatic ending d, or a Greek 
lengthening for the sake of euphony, or possibly 
a non-Semitic original name of the sign. The 
Hebrew lamed has been usually supposed to 
mean an oxgoad, because there is, in Judg. iii. 
31, the solitary occurrence of a word mcdmad, 
which from the context has been taken to mean 
an oxgoad. lliis meaning, however, is extremely 
doubtful 

Phonetic Character. In general i is a semi- 
vowel, with a lateral character; it is made by a 
contact between the tongue and the roof of the 
mouth in the same general position as for d, L 
n., but with a characteristic opening at the sides 
of the tongue, by which the breath escapes 
laterally. By differences in the position of the 
tongue are made the / momlH (palatal) of 
French and the lingual or cerebral I of Sanskrit. 
Popularly I is classed as a liquid with m, n, and 
r. In English the sound of I is very constant 
and, by virtue of its sonority and stability, is 
used with the value of a vowel in unaccented 
syllables, as bottle^ apple It is sometimes si- 
lent, as in toalh, calm, palm In othei lan- 
guages I is not so stable as in English. In Sans- 
krit I and r are almost alternative letters in 
older roots In comparative philology an inter- 
change of I and d is quotable, cf Lat lacrima, 
Gr. SdKpv 

As a Symbol. In chemistry, L = lithium; 
in Roman notation, L = 50 ; L = 50,000 ; in 
English money, L (written conventionally be- 
fore the figures £) = pounds (from Lat. libra) y 
as £2000 = 20001 

LAALAND, la^and, or LOLLAND. An 

island of Denmark, in the Baltic Sea, between 
the islands of P'alster and Langeland, separated 
from the first by the Guldborg Sund and from 
the second by the Langeland Belt (Map: Den- 
mark, E 4). Area 447 square miles. The sur- 
face is very low, with a maximum 95 feet above 
the sea, and the coast line is broken. The soil is 
very fertile, and a considerable part is covered 
with forests. There are a few peat bogs. The 
chief occupation is agriculture. Maribo, the 
capital of the island, is connected by rail with 
the seaport of Nakskov, on the west coast. 
Brand holm and ROdby, on the north and south 
coasts respectively, and Nykjdbing, on the is- 


land of Falster. Laaland forms, with Falster. 
the District of Maribo. Pop. (of the island), 
1901, 70,596; 1911, 71,280. 

LAAB, or LAEB, Iftr, Pieter van (c.1600- 
60). A Dutch landscape and genre painter, 
called by the Italians Pietro delP Elaer, and 
also II Bamboccio He probably studied in 
France and Austria before he settled in Rome 
(1624), where he remained for 16 years. In 
that city he met Claude Lorrain arid Poussin 
and founded a school of imitators, who were 
called bambocciate. His works are darkening 
rapidly, but his effects of light and shade are 
still notable. His subjects are landscapes or 
peasant scenes of a gay nature. He executed 
about 20 etchings of great merit, half of them 
of animals There are old ■ m/* iiv .'u- of many 
of his paintings. At Hamp mi (oiim in Eng- 
land, there are three of his paintings; and 
others are in Amsterdam, Cassel, Dresden, Flor- 
ence, Munich, Prague, Vienna, St. Petersburg 
(Hermitage), Pans (Louvre). 

LAAS, las, Ernst (1837-85). A German 
philosopher and educator, born at Ftlrstenwalde. 
He studied theology first and then philosophy at 
Berlin under Trendelenburg and in 1872 became 
professor of philosophy at the University of 
Strassburg (newly organized in that year). 
His philosophy is positivism; his position comes 
near Hume’s or, more exactly, between Comte’s 
and John Stuart Mill’s His positivism admits 
logical principles to the same category with 
facts and perceptions. But his work is critical 
rather than constructive His chief publication 
is Idealismus und PostHvtsmus (1879-84), 
which exalts positivism at the expense of the 
idealism of Plato and Kant and puts a particu- 
lar stress on the relation of his philosophy to 
ethics and pedagogics. His Litterariacher Nach^ 
lassy edited by Kerry (1887), contains these 
subdivisions: I, Idealisttsche und poaiUvistiache 
Ethic; II, Oekonomiache Mangel unaerea na- 
Honalen Bildungaweaena ; III, Oymnaatum und 
Realachule. He wrote also: Kanfa Analogien 
der Erfahrung (1876) , Der deutache Unterncht 
auf hoheren Lehranatalten (2d ed., 1886) ; Der 
deutache Aufaatz in der oberen Qymnaaialklaaaen 
(3d ed., 1898) Consult Gjurits, Die Erkennt- 
matheorie dea Ernst Laaa (Leipzig, 1903), and 
P. Kohn, Der Poaitwiarma von Ernat Laaa 
(Bern, 1907). 

LABADIE, UWdS', Jean de (1610-74). A 
religious reformer and sectary. He was born at 
Bourg in Guienne, Peb. 13, 1610. He was edu- 
cated by the Jesuits at Bordeaux, entered their 
<»rder (1625), became priest (1635), and dis- 
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tinguished himself as a preacher. He urged 
the reform of what he deemed abuses in the 
Church, but, finding no encouragement in his 
order, he left it and joined the Fathers of the 
Oratory in 1639 and soon after the Jansenists. 
In 1640, appointed canon of Amiens, he made 
innovations, holding meetings for the reading of 
the Bible and administering the Lord’s Supper 
in both kinds to the people. Finding himself in 
accord with Calvinism, in 1650 he became a 
Protestant and was for eight years pastor of the 
church at Montauban. In 1657 he was pastor in 
Orange and in 1659 in Geneva. In 1666 he be- 
came pastor of a Walloon church in Middelburg, 
Holland, but in 1669 went to Amsterdam, where 
his followers soon formed a distinct sect called 
Labadists It included many of rank and educa- 
tion, among whom were two ladies, the learned 
Anna Maria von Rchtirman and the authoress 
Antoinette Bourignon, Expelled from the coun- 
try as a Separatist, he went in 1670 to Herford, 
where he was protected by the Princess Eliz- 
abeth, who, through the influence of Anna Maria 
voh Schiirman, became a disciple. Driven from 
this place in 1674, he went to Bremen and then 
to Altona, where he died (Feb. 13, 1674) He 
left numerous works. The Labadists did not 
differ entirely from the Reformed church, but 
adhered to its doctrinal symbols They were a 
set of mystics, who sought reform of life rather 
than of doctrine. They supported themselves 
by manual labor and, after the example of the 
primitive Church, held property in common; 
they laid great stress on the internal light as 
indispensable for the of the Bible 

and rejected infant baptism and tiie observance 
of holy days. They honored the institution of 
marriage. After Labadie’s death his followers 
settled in West Friesland, but made few con- 
verts, and in tl ‘ ■ f the eighteenth 

century the sect * ■ A few of them 

came to the United States and settled on the 
Hudson, but gained no permanence as a sect. 
Consult: Von Berkum, De Lahadie en de Laha- 
dtsten (2 vols , Sneek, 1861); B. B. James, 
“The Labadiat Colony in Maryland/’ in Johns 
Hopkins XJmversity Studies in History and 
Political Science (i7th series, no 6, Baltimore, 
1899), containing a bibliography; Bankers and 
Sluyter, Journal of Jasper Danckaerts and Peter 
Sluyter, 1679-Jfi80, translated by H. C. Murphy 
(New York, 1913). 

LABAND, la'bant, Paul (1838- ). A 

German jurist, born in Breslau and educated 
there and at Heidelberg and Berlin. In 1864 
he went to Kcinigsbcrg as professor and eight 
years afterward to Strassburg. His special 
provinces constitutional and commercial law, in 
1886 he founded, with Stoerk, the Archiv fur 
dffentliches Rccht^ and he was long editor of 
the Deutsche Juriaten-Zeitung His earlier 
works, on the sources of German law, include 
Beitrdge zur Kunde dea Schwahensptegels (1861 ) 
and Jura Prutenorum (1866). More important 
are: Das Budgetrecht nach den Bestimmunqen 
der preussischen Verfassungsttrkunde (1871); 
Das Finanxrecht des deutschen Peichs (1873); 
and his masterpiece, Das Staatsrecht des deut- 
schen Reicha (6th ed., 1911), which appeared 
in abbreviated form in Marquardsen’s Handhuch 
des dffentUohen Rechts der Oegemcart (1883; 
0th ed., 1912). Direkte Reichssteuern appeared 
in 1908 

LA BABrCA, 1& bttr'kA. A town in the State 
of Jalisco, Mexico, situated east of Lake Cha- 


pala and 60 miles southeast of Guadalajara, on 
the i^ailroad between that city and Mexico 
(Map: Mexico, H 7). It is noted for its 
oranges. It was founded in 1529 by Nufio 
de Guzmfin, and its streets were the scene of 
two battles in the Mexican War of Independence. 
Pop., 1900, 7101; 1910, 7437. 

LABA^BIA. A Brazilian name for the 
owerful rattlesnake elsewhere described as 
ush master ( q.v. ) . 

LABABRAQUE’S (l&'b&'rAks') SOLUTION, 
or Solution of Sodium Hypochlorite A dis- 
infecting and bleaching solution, obtained by 
mixing 160 parts of sodium carbonate (in solu- 
tion) with 76 parts of calcium hypochlorite, or 
bleaching powder (in solution), making up with 
water to 1000 parts, and separating the pre- 
cipitated mass. The liquid thus obtained has * 
pale greenish color, a faint odor of chlorine, |||^d 
a disagreeable alkaline taste. Its specific grav- 
ity is 1.052. Its value as a disinfectant and 
as a bleaching agent is due to the chlorine which 
it contains. This, on being set free, unites with 
water and releases oxygen, an active bleaching 
and disinfecting substance It is used as a 
gargle for sore throat, as a dressing for wounds, 
and in diluted form as a nose douche It is also 
administered internally in small quantities in 
cases of zymotic diseases 

LA BABBE, U bar', Antoine Joseph Lk- 
pfcvRE DE (c. 1625-88). A French naval officer 
and Governor of Canada. He was appointed 
Governor of Guiana in 1663 and in 1667 re- 
captured Cayenne from the Dutch and defeated 
the English in the Antilles In 1682 he suc- 
ceeded Frontcnac as Governor of Canada, in 
which capacity he was conspicuous chiefly for 
cupidity and incompetence. He organized an 
expedition against the Seneca Indians in 1684 
and proceeded, after much unnecessary delay, 
as far as La Famine, at the mouth of the Salmon 
River, in the present State of New York. Here, 
and at Fort Frontenac, across the lake, many of 
his soldiers were incajiacitated for further serv- 
ice by malarial attacks, and, unable to proceed 
further. La Barre held a conference with a 
delegation of Iroquois on September 4 and 
agreed to a treaty of peace unsatisfactory to 
Louis XIV Late in the same year, accordingly, 
he was recalled to France La Barre was a 
steadfast opponent of La Salle (q.v ) Consult 
Francis Parkman, “Count Frontenac and New 
France under Louis XIV,” in France and Eng- 
land in North America, part v (Boston, 1903), 
and “La Salle and the Discovery of the Great 
West,” in France and England in North America, 
part iii (ib , 1907) . 

LABABBE, Louis (1810-92). A Belgian 
publicist and journalist, born at Dinant. His 
real name was Labar. He was a schoolmaster 
there until the revolution of 1830, when he came 
to the front as a Radical Republican, contrib- 
uting to the Oourrier Beige, the Bomhe, the 
Charivari Beige, and the Paris National, In 
1836 his Satires et dUgies appeared. As editor 
of the Brussels Nation (1848), he had Mazzini, 
Kossuth, Hugo, Louis Blanc, Charras, Raspail, 
and others for contributors, and he himself 
was imprisoned 13 months for his defense of 
Orsini He wrote strongly against Napoleon III 
in such works as NapoUon HI et la Belgique 
(1860) and was the author of a comedy, La 
bourse des amis (1862), a five-act drama, Mon^ 
tigny d la cour d*Espagne (1864), an appre- 
ciatively critical biography of his friend the 
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painter Wiertz (1866), and collectiona of 
versee. 

LAB^ABXTH (possibly from Cantabrian lau- 
hum, having four members, or Basque labarva, 
standard). The famous standard of the Roman 
Emperor Constantine, designed to commemorate 
the miraculous vision of the cross in the sky, 
which is said to have appeared to him on his 
way to attack Maxentius and to have been the 
moving cause of his conversion to Christianity. 
As Eusebius describes it {Vita Comtantinx, i, 
31), it was a long spear, overlaid with gold, 
forming the figure of a cross by means of a 
transverse bar at the top, from which hung a 
square purple banner, embroidered with gold 
and precious stones. At its summit was a gold 
wreath, inclosing the monogram of Christ 
formed of the first two letters of his name, 
X and P, intersecting each other. It was there- 
fore a modification of the usual cavalry stand- 
ard, the monogram merely taking the place 
of the emblem of the legion, such as a hand or 
an animal. This standard became the general 
one of the Homan army under Constantine and 
his successors. Its keynote, the sacred mono- 
gram, was also placed on the soldiers* shields 
and came into temporary use as a symbol of 
Christianity on tombs and works of art. 

LA BASS£E, 1& ba'sa' A town of northerU 
France, in the Province of Nord, 13 miles south- 
west of Lille. Pop , 1911, 4707 . A senes of canals 
gives it water communication with the coast. 
It IS famous for the number and variety of its 
fairs. The chief productions of the town are 
oil, sugar, pottery, chicory, soap, tiles, and 
cotton goods. In the European War of 1914 
La Bass^e was the centre of continuous fighting. 
It was occupied by the Cermans in their first 
offensive movement against France, and the 
battle for Calais was fought along a line from 
Ypres to La Bass^e, in which encounter most 
of the allies* fighting force was composed of 
Anglo-Indian troops. Terrific artillery duels, 
followed by determined infantry attacks and 
counterattacks from trench to trench, continued 
throughout the winter of 1914-16. See Wab in 
Eijbope. 

LABAT, l&'W, Jean Baptiste (1663-1738). 
A French missionary and author, born in Paris. 
He became a Dominican in 1686, was professor 
at Nancy in 1687, and in 1693 was sent to the 
Antilles. He spent two years at Martinique and 
returned thither after a stay in Guadeloupe, 
where he did much for the industrial develop- 
ment of the country and was appointed pro- 
cureur g4n6ral. He was frequently used as 
diplomatic agent by the governors of the An- 
tilles, explored the archipelago, and in 1703 
founded the city of Basse-Terre in Guadeloupe. 
The White Father, with a company of 60 ne- 
groes, did marvels in the defense of the island 
against the English. War and fever had so cut 
down the missionary force that in 1706 Labat 
returned to Europe, where his superiors detained 
him at Rome, Civitavecchia, and Paris until his 
death. His ifouveau voyage aux ilea de VAm4- 
rtque (1722) is considered the most original of 
his works of travel He also wrote Voyage en 
Eapagne et en Italic (8 vols,, 1730). 

LABAZABJBS, G. de. See Lavezabis, G. db. 

LABBE, lib, Phujppb (1607-67). A French 
Jesuit scholar. He was born at Bourges, en- 
tered the Society of Jesus (1623), attained high 
rank as a scholar, and distingiiislKKl himself by 
bis collectiosi of the acts in the Church councils 


from 34 to 1417 (18 vols., Paris, 1672; com- 
pleted by Cossart, vol. xviii* added by Jacoba- 
tius), a work which served as the basis of 
the later collections of Hardouin and Mansi. 
A full list of his numerous writings is givclft in 
Backer, Biblxothhque dee 6cr%vaxna de la com- 
pagme de J^sus (Pans, 1876; new ed., vols. 
i-ix, Brussels, 1890-1900). 

LAB£, lA'bfi', Louise, known as La belle Cor- 
di^jre (the beautiful ropemaker) (’-1566). The 
most celebrated of the sixteenth-century French 
women poets. She was born at Lyons between 
1516 and 1524 and was highly educated At the 
age of 16 she fought at the siege of Perpignan 
(1542) as Capitaine Loys. About 13 years 
after this she married Aymon Perrin, a rope 
manufacturer of Lyons, and her salon became 
a meeting place for cultivated people. She was 
the subject of much scandal, most of which 
seems to have been undeserved. Besides poems, 
she wrote a prose play, Ddhat de folie et 
d* amour QTie first edition of her works ap- 
peared in 1555, and there was one in 1887. 
Consult Gonon, Documents hxstorxquea aur la 
vie et lea mceuxs de Louise Lab6 (Lyons, 1844), 
and Edith Sichel, Women and Men of the 
French Renaissance (New York, 1911) 

LA BifiDOLLlEBiE, la bfi'd6*lylir*, Emile 
Gigault de (1812-83). A French publicist and 
historian, born at Amiens and educated at the 
Ecole des Cliartes. After the publication of his 
first book, Vie politique du marquis de La Fay- 
ette (1833), he was engaged in compilation, 
translation, and journalism His later works 
include: Bcautda des viotoirea et dea conquHea 
dca Frangais (2 vols., 2d ed., 1847 h Htatoire 
dea moeura et de la vie prtvde dea Frangaia 
(1847) ; Histoire de la garde nationale (1848); 
Histoire d^ltalie (1859) ; Le nouveau Paris and 
Bistoi/re dea environs du nouveau Paris (1860) ; 
Histoire de la guerre du Meanque (1861-68); 
Londrea et lea Anglais (1862); Le domaine 
de Saint-Pierre (1805) ; Histoire complete de la 
guerre d*Allemagne et dHtalte (1866); Histoire 
de la guerre 1870-71 (1872). 

LABEDOYEBE, lA'bA'dwft'yftr', Charles An- 
GiiUQUE Huchet, Count (1786-1815). A 
French soldier. He was born in Paris and 
entered the army at an earlj^ age. He was 
adjutant to Marshal Lannes in Spain in 1808, 
received a wound at Tudela, joined the army in 
Germany after his recovery, was Murat’s ad- 
jutant at the battle of Aspern, and fought well 
at Borodino, the Beresina, Liltssen, and Bautzen. 
Returning to France in the autumn of 1813, he 
received the command of a regiment and was 
posted near Vizelle when Napoleon returned 
from Elba. He immediately joined him, and his 
desertion of the Bourbons \va8 quickly followed 
by that of the whole army. As a reward, Napo- 
leon made him lieutenant general and a peer of 
France. He fought with great gallantry at 
Waterloo. He intended to emigrate to America 
after the second return of the Bourbons, but 
imprudently went to Paris, was seized, tried, 
and shot (Aug. 19, 1815). 

LA^EL (OF. label, laheau, lamhel, temhel, 
lamheau, Fr. lambeau^ shred, from OHG, lappa, 
Ger. Lappen, rag, AS Iwppa, lappa, Eng. tap; 
probably connected with Gk. \6pos, lobos, lobe, 
Lat. labi, to fall, Skt. lamb, ramb, to hang 
down ) . In heraldry, the mark of cadency which 
distinguishes the eldest son in his lather’s lifs- 
time* See Cadibnox. 
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LABET i. In its ordinary sense, a ribbon or 
other narrow slip, as of cloth, parchment, or 
paper. In law, specifically applied (o) formerly 
to a narrow strip of paper attached as a rider 
to a document to supplement it, as a codicil to 
a will; (6) a strip of material attached to a 
deed to carry the seal; ( 0 ) the usual meaning 
now — a strip or small piece of paper, sheet 
metal, cloth, or other material, attached to a 
package to describe it in some way, as to tell 
its nature, the maker, the weight, destination, 
or any other information concerning it. A 
label is in itself not a trade-mark, although a 
trade-mark may consist of a label which has the 
qualities essential to constitute a trade-mark. 
A label as such cannot be patented or copy- 
righted unless it has those qualities that bring 
it within the subject matter for which the 
patent or copyright is granted. Practically 
speaking, this protection is afforded in any 
case where likelihood of fraud or deception of 
the public as a result can be shown. Of course, 
if the reading matter or design of the label is 
protected by copyright or patent, the usual 
protection against infringement will be afforded. 
See Trade-Maek; Copyright; Patent, and con- 
sult the authorities there referred to. See also 
Union Label 

LA BELLA, la belOft (It,, the beauty). A 
renowned painting by Titian in the Pitti Gallery 
at Florence, considered the best of his female 
portraits It was painted about 1535 and is 
probably an ideal representation of Eleonora, 
Duchess of Urbino See Titian. 

LA^EO, Marcus Antistius (c.53 bc.- 
17 AD.). A Roman jurist He was the son of 
Pacuvius Antistius Labeo, a lawyer of marked 
Republican sentiments, who killed himself after 
the battle of Pharsalus The son was also a 
Republican and, according to Dio Cassius and 
Suetonius, dared to oppose Augustus. He was 
probably an innovator in private law, but very 
conservative in constitutional law. He had 
some fame as a philologist and applied his 
knowledge of old Latin forms to legal difficul- 
ties. He did not himself form a school, al- 
though he was strongly opposed to Ateius 
Capito; but his pupil Proculus was founder of 
the Proculeian school. DoWn to the time of 
Hadrian he was regarded as the chief authority 
on law. He wrote Librt ad Edictumy a commen- 
tary on the edicts of the praetors and of the 
curule aediles , Lihri Poateriorum, published 
after his death, a systematic exposition of the 
common law , and Probahtlvum Lihri Octo, a 
collection of definitions and axiomatic legal 
propositions. His works are largely quoted in 
the Pandects (q.v ), and these excerpts are 
edited by Bremer, Juriaprudentiw Antehadnanca 
gucB Superaunt (1898). Consult Pernice, M A. 
Laheo : Daa rormaohe Privatrecht im era ten 
Jahrhunderte der Kaiaerzeit, vols. i-iii (Halle, 
1873-92; Sohm-Ledlie, Institutes of Roman 
Law (2d ed., Oxford, 1901); Teufl'el, Qeaohichte 
der romiachen Literatury vol. ii (6th ed., Leip- 
zig, 1910). 

LABEBXtJS, lA-be'rl-tis, Decimus ( 105-43 
B.o. ) . A Roman knight and celebrated writer of 
mimes (farces; see Mime). Having, as it is 
thought, offended Julius Caesar, he was ordered 
by him to appear in person on the stage, at the 
age of 60, and to act in one of his own mimes — 
a great indignity to a Roman, since actors had 
no civil rights, indeed were usually slaves, 
frcedmen or foreigners (45 b.c.). In delivering 


the prologue and again in parts of the play 
Laberius boldly inserted verses expressing his 
sense of the insult. Caesar, partly in retalia- 
tion, awarded the dramatic prize to Publilius 
Syrus, the rival of Laberius; but he gave back 
to Laberius the equestrian rank (see Eques- 
trian Order) which he had forfeited by appear- 
ing as actor The fragments of Laberius are 
collected by Otto Ribbeck in the second volume 
of his Comicorum Romanorum Fragmenta (Leip- 
zig, 1873). Consult Schanz, Geachichte der 
romiachen Litteratury vol i (3d ed., Munich, 

1909) . 

LABIALS (ML. lahialia, relating to the lip, 
from Lat. lahiumy lip; connected with Pers. lah, 
lip, and probably with AS. hppuy Eng. lip) 
Those sounds whose articulation is chiefly de- 
termined by tile lips. The mutes p, b, the nasal 
m, and the semivowel w is the list given by most 
phoneticians. In articulating / and v the upper 
teeth and lower lip are brought togethei, so 
these are called labiodentals. The vowels 00 
and 0 are often classified among the labials, as 
they involve a rounding of the lips. Consult 
Rippmann, Sounds of Spoken English (London, 

1910) . 

LABIATiE, lft'bi-a't€ (Neo-Lat. nom. pi , 
from Lat. lahiumy lip), the mint family. A 
family of herbaceous or half-shrubby dicotyle- 
donous plants, containing about 150 genera and 
3000 species, mostly natives of temperate cli- 
mates. They have four-cornered stems; opposite 
branches and leaves, without stipules; flowers 
generally in cymes, heads, or whorls, but some- 
times solitary; calyx inferior, 5 or 10 toothed or 
two-lipped; corolla hypogynous, two-lipped, the 
lower lip three-lobed, stamens four, two long 
and two short, or by abortion only two, in- 
serted into the corolla; ovary deeply four-lobed, 
seated in a fleshy disk, each lobe containing a 
single ovule ; style simple, with a bifid stigma , 
fruit one to four achenia, inclosed within the 
persistent calyx. The conspicuous feature of 
the family, which appears in its name, is the 
bilabiate corolla, the special type of irregu- 
larity (q.v ) which prevails among the Sym- 
petaltE A general characteristic of this family 
18 an aromatic odor due to a volatile oil, which 
in many species is very agreeable and makes 
them garden favorites; in others it is unpleas- 
ant Many are natives of America; some are 
weeds, some are used in medicine, some for 
perfumes; others in cookery for flavoring; one 
{Staohya) yields edible tubers. Mint, mar- 
joram, rosemary, lavender, sage, basil, savory, 
thyme, horehound, balm, patchouli, germander, 
and dead nettle are examples of this family. 
The principal genera in the United States are 
Teucrium (germander), Scutellaria (skullcap), 
Marruhium (horehound), Nepeta (catnip), 
Physoategia (dragonhead), Leonurua (mother- 
wort), Stachya (hedge nettle), Salvia (sage), 
Monarda (horsemint), Eedeoma (pennyroyal), 
Satureja (calamint), Pycnanthemum (basil). 
Thymus (thyme), Lyoopus (water ’horehound), 
and Mentha ( mint ) . See Plate of Mint 

LABICHE, la'bSsh', Eugene (1815-88) A 
French dramatist, born in Pans, May 5, 1815. 
His first drama, M. de Coy Urn (1838), was 
a failure, but for nearly 40 years he continued 
to write farces and comedies, many of which 
attained great success, though unpublished. In 
1876 he withdrew to Normandy, wealthy, but 
with no thought of fame. The higher literary 
recognition of Labiche as a literary artist, 
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whereas many had thought of him as a mere 
purveyor of fun, seems U> have come first from 
liis friend and fellow dramatist, Emile Augier. 
Labiche gathered his best in 10 volumes (1879) 
and found himself famous. In 1880 he entered 
the Academy, but never again essayed the stage. 
Some of his plays — Le voyage de M. Perrtchon 
(1860), La poudre aux yeux (1861), Les petite 
O'leeaux (1862), Mo% (1864), Le chapeau de 
aille d^Itahe (1851) — are pure comedies of a 
igh order. In others, like La cagnottCy there 
is riotous fancy, and the humor is a battledore 
and shuttlecock of dialogue, not of situation and 
character. Labiche wrote usually in collabora- 
tion with one or another playwright; but the 
genius of the comedies is always his, and from 
a literary point of view the others* part is 
negligible. After his death French farce fell into 
its former coarseness. Consult: Augier, ‘Tref- 
ace** to Labidie, TMdtre complet ( 10 vols , Pans, 
1879) ; Hippolyte Parigot, Le thddtre d^hter: 
Hudee dramatiquee (ib, 1893); E. J. H. Pail- 
leron, Eugene Labiche, in his Pieces et morceaux 
(ib., 1897) ; Eugen Zabel, Zur modernen drama- 
turgic (2d ed., 2 vols., Oldenburg, 1899) ; Brander 
Matthews, French Dramatxete ( 4th ed , New 
York, 1905) ; Jules Wogue, *Xabiche, romancier,’* 
m Revue, vol. cv (6th series, Paris, 1913), 

LABIB IBN BABIA, la-bed' ’b’n ra-be'a, 
Abu ‘A^l (€560-0.661). An Arabian poet, 
who lived at Medina after his conversion to 
Islam and died at Cufa. His poems were very 
popular and at the same time were highly 
esteemed by the grammarians; the commentary 
of al-Tusi on a score of them is preserved. As 
he was a great warrior in his youth, most of 
liis poems refer to tribal disputes One of his 
productions was received in the Mu'allakdt, 
edited by De Sacy (1816), by Pciper (1828), 
and without commentary % Abel in Die etehen 
Mu^allakdt (Berlin, 1891) The best translation 
is by Nbldeke, in the Sitzungeher xchte of the 
Vienna Academy of Sciences (1900). Labid’s 
Diwdn was first edited by Yusuf al-Khalidi 
(Vienna, 1880) A. Huber had prepared an 
edition and a translation of Labid’s poems. 
After his death these were published in two 
separate volumes by C. Brockelmann (Leyden, 
1891) Consult Sloane, The Poet Lahid (Leip- 
zig, 1877), and Huber, Dae Lehen dee Lahid 
(Leyden, 1887). 

LABIENUS, lii'bi-e'nvis, Titus (98-45 B.c.). 
A Roman tribune in 63 b c., when Cicero was 
consul, a lieutenant of Caesar in the Gallic War, 
and afterward a praetor In 63 b.c he carried a 
plebiscite, through which Caesar later was able 
to secure the office of pontifex maximus. In 
54 B.C he twice defeated the Treviri and in 52 
distinguished himself in the campaign against 
Vercingetorix (q.v.) , when Caesar went from 
Gaul to Italy during his Gallic campaign, he 
left Labienus in charge in Gaul. When the 
Civil War broke out, he sided with Pompey 
and treated with cruelty Caesar’s soldiers who 
fell into his hands at Dyrrhachium. After the 
defeat at Pharsalus he went to Africa and 
thence, after the defeat at Thapsus, to Spain, 
where he fought against Caesar at Munda; there, 
in a panic, his troops were routed, and he fell 
(46 B.c.) 

LABILLABBI£2B£, la'b^'ydr'dyftr', Jacques 
JULIEN Houton de (1765-1834). A French 
naturalist. He was born at Alengon and studied 
botany and medicine at Montpellier. He trav- 
eled widely in England, in Piedmont, in the 


chief islands of the Mediterranean, and in 
Palestine. In 1791 he was sent on the La P€- 
rouse expedition. He explored Teneriffe, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and Van Diemen’s Land 
and after various stops in the south seas went 
to Java, where he was held prisoner by the 
Dutch (1793-95). He was elected to the In- 
stitute in 1800. He became famous for his re- 
searches in the natural sciences and published 
leones Plantarum Syrxee Rariorum Deecriptiom- 
hue . IlluetratcB (1791-1812), Relation du 
voyage d la recherche de La Pdrouee (1800) , and 
several other works, besides numerous papers 
on various scientific subjects. 

LABLACHE, UbUsh', Luioi (1794-1858). 
A celebrated Italian operatic singer, born in 
Naples in 1794, whither his mother and his 
father, who was French, had fled from Paris 
during the Revolution His voice, a deep bass, 
was of wonderful range, flexibility, and volume; 
and his acting, particularly in the characters of 
Figaro and Leporello, was almost as remarkable 
as his singing. His first engagement as a singer 
was at the San Carlino Theatre at Naples in 
1812; he appeared afterward in La Scala, Milan, 
and in Vienna, and also at the San Carlo, in 
Naples, during the intervals of the Vienna sea- 
son. On his first appearance in London, in 
1830, he met with immediate success, and for 
a number of years he resided alternately in the 
French and English capitals, singing during both 
the Paris and London seasons He died at 
Naples. Consult Couailhac, Oalerie dee artistes 
dramatiques de Pans (Paris, 1841) 

LA B0£;TIE, 1& b6'i's6', Etienne de ( 1630- 
63) A French translator from the Greek and 
a political thinker, known chiefly through the 
friendship of Montai^e (q.v.) for him. His 
youthful Contra un is a democratic declama- 
tion, the first republican protest to spring from 
the French Renaissance La Bo6tie translated 
the Economics of Xenophon. The latest edi- 
tion of his Works is by Bonnefon (Bordeaux, 
1888). Consult Bonnefon’s chapter on Mon- 
taigne in Petit de Julleville, Histoire de la 
languc et de la littdrature frangaise, vol iii 
(Paris, 1896-1901) 

LA B0H£ME, U b5Am' (Fr., The Bohemian 
Girl) 1 An opera by Puccini (q.v.), first pro- 
duced in Turin, Feb. 1, 1896; in the United 
States, May 16, 1898 (New York). 2. An opera 
by Leoncavallo ( q v. ) , first produced in Venice, 
May 6, 1897 

LA'BOB (OF. labor, laheur, Fr. Idheur, from 
Lat labor, toil) Human activity put forth as 
a means to the production of goods. Two forms, 
forced or slave labor, induced by the fear of 
punishment, and contract or free labor, induced 
by the desire for goods as a means to the 
satisfaction of wants, are to be sharply 
distinguished 

The earliest civilizations were based on sys- 
tems of slave labor, the slaves being either a 
subject people dominated by a conquering race 
or prisoners of war. Such systems led inevitably 
to the degeneration of the governing class and 
were overthrown as soon as the peoples estab- 
lishing them came in contact with more vigorous 
races which had been forced by circumstances to 
depend more upon their own exertions. During 
the Middle Ages, and even down to modern 
times in some of the countries of Europe, the 
system of labor was a modified form of slavery 
known as serfdom. Serfs were bound to the 
soil and compelled to obey their feudal lords in 
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all important matters. At the samo time they 
had certain customary rights and privileges 
which the lords, on their side, were bound to 
respect. Although adapted to the conditions of 
a slowly developing agricultural community, 
serfdom was not at all suited to a manufactur- 
ing or commercial people. For this and other 
reasons it gave place to the system of free labor, 
at first in r.iiuhind disritg the fifteenth century, 
then in liamo, (lOi iii(j!i>, and the other coun- 
tries of western and central Europe during the 
oiglite(‘nth and early nineteenth centuries; and 
finally in Hussia during the latter half of tlie 
nineteenth century. 

With the discovery of America and the open- 
ing up of new lands suited to a semitropical 
agri(ii 1 nii(‘. a new form of slavery was devised, 
that of African negroes, brought across the 
ocean in slave ships and made to bear the brunt 
of the heavy labor connected with the produc- 
tion of tobacco, cotton, and other crops. In the 
United States there ensued a period of develop- 
ment in which the country was “half slave and 
half free,*’ which proved intolerable to both 
sections, and culminated in the Civil War and 
the subsequent abolition of slavery. 

The different conceptions of free labor which, 
have played a part in the development of eco- 
nomic thought can best be indicated by review- 
ing briefly the views of leading economists. It 
was characteristic of the Mercantilist writers to 
ignore labor and the other factors in the pro- 
duction of wealth and to ascribe exaggerated 
importance to the precious metals. The Physio- 
crats appreciated more truly the function of the 
precious metals; but they also gave slight at- 
tention to labor, as such, because they ascribed 
undue importance to the part which land and 
natural forces play in production. They even 
went ^o far as to characterize manufacturing 
and mercantile labor as unproductive {sterile) 
and to declare that agricultural labor is alone 
productive, since it alone creates a surplus of 
goods over and above those needed to satisfy the 
laborer’s own necessities. Adam Smith, on the 
other hand, following Petty and Hume, repre- 
sented labor as the principal factor in the pro- 
duction of wealth. In his treatment the division, 
of labor 18 made the chief cause of indus- 
trial progress, and the part which nature plays 
in production is passed over with scant con- 
sideration. He distinguished productive from 
unproductive labor by defining the former as 
activity which realizes itself in some material 
form (ie, commodities rather than services). 
Nevertheless, he followed the Physiocrats in 
ascribing peculiar productiveness to agricultural 
labor, for, he says, in agriculture “nature labors 
along with man.’^ Ricardo gave his attention 
primarily to the distribution of wealth and 
based his theory on the proposition that value 
is always in proportion to the quantity of 
labor. He added little to Adam Smith’s treat- 
ment of labor as a factor in production, except 
to point out that nature assists man in all his 
incmtrial pursuits and not merely in farming. 
Jedm Stuart Mill went a step further towards 
giving scientific precision to economic analysis 
by pointing out that labor does not create com- 
modities, but merely changes their forms and in 
80 doing creates utilities. 

The progress of economic thought since the 
days of Bieatdo end Mill has been along two 
distinct lines. Socialists, led by Karl Marx, 
have accepted the proposition that value tends 


to be in proportion to quantity of labor, and 
have deduced from it their “exploitation theory,” 
i.e., the theory that labor, which creates all 
value, IS deprived of the larger part of its 
roducts through the agency of the legalized 
ut unjust institution of private property in 
land and capital. The other line of development 
has been away from the view that labor alone 
regulates value, and towards the conception 
that value is determined primarily by marginal 
utility, which measures the intensity of the 
demand for goods. Economists accepting the 
latter view recognize that value tends under 
certain conditions to correspond to the cost of 
production, as Ricardo argued, but find in the 
latter remuneration not merely for the sacrifice 
involved in labor, but also for that involved 
in saving and investing income in preference to 
spending it. Value, even under conditions of 
free competition, does not tend, therefore, to be 
in proportion to quantity of labor, but to 
quantities of labor and capital. 

John Stuart Mill’s observation that labor 
creates utilities, not matter, exposed the arti- 
ficial character of Adam Smith’s distinction be- 
tween productive and unproductive labor. It 
is now recognized on all sides that the labor of 
physicians, lawyers, actors, etc., is just as pro- 
ductive as the labor of farmers and mechanics. 
All add to society’s fund of consumable utili- 
ties, and this is the essence of production To 
be sure, the utilities created by the actor are 
consumed as they are produced by his listening 
audience; but in this they differ only in degree 
from the utilities created by the fishman or the 
greengrocer, whose products must also be con- 
sumed promptly to be enjoyed at all If perma- 
nence of results is the test of productiveness, the 
labor of all three must be considered unproduc- 
tive in comparison with the labor of the pyra- 
mid builder. In short, the distinction which 
Adam Smith had in mind is more happily and 
accurately represented as pertaining not to the 
relation between labor and its products, but to 
that between the products themselves and fyir- 
ther production. Whether products are destined 
to become capital (i.e., direct aids to further 
production), the means of maintaining the eco- 
nomic efficiency of workmen ( i e., indirect aids 
to further production), or the means of mere 
idle gratification, is still a matter of consider- 
able importance in economics, but one not per- 
taining to labor. 

With the broadening of the conception of 
productive labor, more attention has been given 
to the interdependence of different groups of 
workers. It is recognized that unskilled manual 
laborers owe much to skilled or mechanical 
laborers, and that both would be worse off but 
for the guidance and direction of the business 
men or entrepreneurs who perform the “labor of 
management.^* At the same time there is still 
a tendency to draw a distinction between 
workers who work for wages and independent 
business or professional men who work for 
profits. When such phrases as “the laboring 
class,” “the labor problem,” “the labor move- 
ment,” “labor laws,” etc., are used, reference 
is made to the wage-earning class, whose rise 
to its present prominence dates from the indus- 
trial revolution at the end of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth ceilturles. 
The most significant phases of this development 
have been the growth of labor organizations in- 
tended to promote the interests of Hie Wage- 
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eamilig class (see Tbadk-Unionb ) and the 
enactment of laws regulating the hours and 
other conditions of employment of certain mem- 
bers of this class, particularly women and chil- 
dren. See Labor Lbqislation. 

Other aspects of labor to which increasing at- 
tention is given by economists are the circum- 
stances which determine the worker’s industrial 
efficiency. It is now recognized that the food, 
clothing, housing, etc., of the working classes 
are important, not merely because they affect 
the happiness of those classes, but because upon 
them depend the amount and quality of the 
work that can be performed. The standard of 
living influences wages not merely through the 
control which it may exercise over the rate at 
which population increases, but also because it 
determines the standard of efficiency It is this 
consideration that has done most to transform 
economics from the “dismal science” that was 
taught by the classical economists to the hope- 
ful study that is pursued to-day If rising 
wages bring with them increased efficiency, 
which becomes in turn a cause of still higher 
wages, there is no assignable limit in a pro- 
gressive country to the possible progress of the 
working classes. 

The progress of economic thought is shown 
also in the greater attention that is now paid 
to the psychological side of labor Adam Smith 
asserted that in a day’s labor the laborer “must 
always lay down the same portion of his ease, 
his liberty, and his happiness.” Later writers 
assumed also that labor was disagreeable, if not 
painful, and would only be undertaken in the 
hope of reward. Professor Jevons first stated 
clearly that different kinds of labor and differ- 
ent hours of labor involve different degrees of 
sacrifice. He emphasized the thought that some 
labor is a source of positive pleasure to the 
laborer, and that it is usually only because 
labor is carried to excess that it becomes pain- 
ful. Following this lead, later writers have 
begun to speculate in regard to the relations 
that would prevail in an industrial society in 
which excessive hours were cut off and labor- 
saving devices were utilized for the performance 
of all tasks that are inherently d -.ignvaMo 
Under such ideal conditions it is obvious that 
all labor would be pleasurable, and that the 
only ground for distinguishing different kinds 
of labor or different hours of labor would be 
that some would afford more pleasure to the 
laborer than others. Men would be paid in such 
a society, not because they did di-.ijt- a’-h 
things, but because they produced -iij 
ing goods, and to do so refrained from other 
lines of activity or relaxation that promised 
even more pleasure than the work in hand. 
Production, instead of figuring in the economic 
calculus as a sum of pains to be weighed 
against the pleasures of consumption, would 
appear in such a society as a sum of pleasures 
to be added in determining the full joy of 
living. It is hardly necessary to point out 
that such a condition is far in advance of the 
real situation even in the most progressive 
communities; but the world has certainly ad- 
vanced to a stage in which economists and other 
thoughtful people have definitely discarded the^ 
idea that labor is a “curse” and in its place* 
have set up the ideal of labor as a necessary 
means to the fullest self-realization and self- 
development of the laborer. See Labor Lbgib- 
lATiON; Machinery, Economic Effects of; 


Division of Labor; Tramc-Unions; Wages; 
Cooperation; Profit Shabxno; etc. 

LABOB, American Federation of. A non- 
secret confederation of trade unions, having 
for its object the improvement in the conditions 
and wages of labor, the establishment of self- 
governing unions of wageworkers in every trade 
and legitimate occupation where none now 
exists; the formation of public opinion by the 
agencies of platform, press, and legislation; 
and the furtherance of a civilization based upon 
industrial progress, by securing to the toilers 
a reduction in the hours of labor. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor originated in an at- 
tempt to found a general organization of Amer- 
ican workingmen, distinct from the Knights of 
Labor, on a trade-union basis. A preliminary 
convention was called by the Knights of In- 
dustry and the Amalgamated Labor Union — 
the latter composed largely of seceders from 
the Knights of Labor — and met in Terre Haute, 
Ind., Aug. 2, 1881. The first convention offi- 
cially recognized as such met at Pittsburgh in 
November, 1881, at which the name of the 
Federation of Trades and Labor 

Unions of the 1 m'I j and Canada was 

adopted. This federation merged itself with 
an independent trade-union congress held at 
Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 8, 1886, when the present 
name and organization were adopted. The ag- 
gregate membership of affiliated unions, exclud- 
ing duplicates, is about 2,100,000 The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has practically taken 
the place of its former rival, the Knights of 
Labor (q.v.). Since 1900 the Socialistic ele- 
ments in the American Federation of Labor 
have endeavored to control the policy of the 
association. Failing in this, a large number 
of the Socialists withdrew in 1905 and joined 
with the Trade and Labor Alliance, the Amer- 
ican Labor Union, and other Socialistic asso- 
ciations, in forming a rival oiLMni/ntion the 
Industrial Workers of the World (q.v.). In 
1906, on the ground that Federal labor laws 
were not properly enforced, and that Federal 
Ic'gislation showed a tendency to disregard the 
interests of labor, the American Federation de- 
cided to enter upon political activity, indors- 
ing or working against candidates for election 
to Congress according as they had proven 
friendly or hostile to organized labor. The 
Congress of the United States in 1914 passed a 
law demanded by the American Federation of 
Labor, recognizing the principle that the labor 
of a human being is not a commodity or an 
article of commerce. '’Phe officers in 1914 were: 
president, Samuel Gompers; secretary, Prank 
Morrison; treasurer, John B. Lennon. Its or- 
gan is the American Federationiat, published 
in Washington. See Labor Oroakizations ; 
Strikes; Injunction; etc. 

liABOB, Bureaus of. The first bureau of 
statistics of labor in the woHd was created by 
Act of the Massachusetts Legislature in June, 
1869. While political expediency may have had 
influence in establishing this bureau, its func- 
tions were defined by law for the general good 
of the State as follows: 

“The duties of such bureau shall be to collect, 
assort, systematize, and present in annual re- 
ports to the Legislature, on or before the first 
day of March in each year, statistical details 
relating to ail departments of labor in the 
Commonwealth, especially in its relation to 
the commercial, industrial, social, eduoational, 
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and aanitary condition of the laboring classes, 
and to the permanent prosperity of the pro- 
ductive industry of the Commonwealth.” This 
expresses the purpose of every State bureau of 
similar character in this country, the United 
States Bureau of Labor (later the Depart- 
ment of Labor), and similar oflSces in other 
nations. 

The United States Department of Labor was 
organized in 1886 as one of the bureaus of the 
Department of the Interior, and Carroll D. 
Wright, who had been signally successful as 
chief of the Bureau of Statistics in Massachu- 
setts, was selected as Commissioner. He de- 
clared its policy to be chiefly educational, by 
judicious investigations and fearless publica- 
tion thereof to enable the people to comprehend 
more clearly and fully problems which vexed 
them. In 1880 the bureau became the Depart- 
ment of Labor, in 1903 the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, and in 1913 again the Depart- 
ment of Labor (see below). Since its organiza- 
tion it has issued annual reports, many special 
reports, and the bimonthly bulletins. The 
more important annual reports have been 
the following Industrial Depressions, Convict 
Labor, Strikes and Lockouts, Railroad Labor, 
Cost of Producing Iron and Steel and Cognate 
Products, Industrial Education, Building and 
Loan Associations, Work and Wages of Men, 
Women, and Children, Economic Aspect of the 
Liquor Traffic, Hand and Machine Labor, Water, 
Gas, and Electric-Light Plants under Private 
and Municipal Ownership, Wages in the Prin- 
cipal Countries, Trade and Technical Educa- 
tion, Cost of Living and Retail Prices, Wages 
and Hours of Labor. The special reports deal 
with similar topics. Congress now appropriates 
more than $176,000 annually for the admin- 
istration of the department, exclusive of 
printing. 

Thirty-nine of the States and Territories of 
the United States have offices similar to that 
initiated in Massachusetts in 1869. Thirteen of 
the State bureaus of labor publish a biennial 
report, and 18 an annual The Association of 
Officials of Bureaus of Labor Statistics of Amer- 
ica meets annually to promote the objects of 
the bureaus by discussing methods and present- 
ing subjects for investigation. The Federal and 
State bureaus have published over 400 volumes. 
Several of the State bureaus conduct free em- 
ployment agencies, notably those of New York 
and Connecticut, while the inspection of facto- 
ries and mines is an important function of 
many of them 

Increased authority has recently been granted 
a number of State bureaus for conciliation and 
arbitration in labor disputes, by providing for 
special commissioners under the direction of 
the bureaus. The bureaus have been kept free 
from partisanship, and the exact information 
they have, given has been extremely valuable in 
adjustments of labor difficulties. 

France was the first European country to 
follow the example of the United States. A 
bureau for the collection of statistics and in- 
formation concerning labor was created in 1891 
and has become the general statistical bureau 
of the country. 

In 1892 Germany established a labor com- 
mission which possesses to a large extent the 
permanency of a labor bureau. It has published 
more than 10 volumes of reports giving the re- 
sults of its investigations relating to the condi- 


tions of labor in various industries. In 1893 a 
labor department under the direction of a 
commissioner for labor was instituted in con- 
nection with the Board of Trade in England, 
and its duties are similar to those of other 
countries. Austria was the last of the conti- 
nental countries to organize a bureau. This 
was done in 1898 and placed under the Ministry 
of Commerce. Belgium, Italy, Sweden, New 
Zealand, New South Wales, the Dominion of 
Canada, and Ontario also have bureaus. Some 
of these are largely employment bureaus, others 
concern themselves chiefly with publishing sta- 
tistics, but all are modeled more or less closely 
after the American plan. 

Bibliography. Proceedings of the Associa- 
tion of Officials of Bureaus of Labor Statistics 
of America (Topeka, 1883- ) ; Wright, “The 

Working of the Department of Labor” and “The 
Value and Influence of Labor Statistics,” in 
Monographs on Social Economics, vols. i, ii 
(Washington, 1901); annual reports, special 
reports and bulletins of the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor (Washington) , “Labor Laws of 
the United States,” in Report of United States 
Bureau of Labor, 1901 (ib., 1908) , publica- 
tions of the bureaus of labor of individual 
States; reports of Labor Department of Eng- 
land (London) ; Office du Travail, France 
(Paris) , Kommission ftir Arbeiterstatistik, 
Germany ( Berlin ) ; Secretariat Ouvrier, Swit- 
zerland (Bern) , Ufficio del Lavoro, Italy 
(Rome) ; and similar agencies of various states 
and countries. 

LABOB^ Department of. One of the execu- 
tive departments of the United States govern- 
ment, created by Act of Congress of March 4, 
1913, and presided over by a secretary, who is 
a member of the cabinet, but not one of the 
officers in line -of succession to the presidency. 
His salary and tenure are the same as those of 
the other members of the cabinet The Act of 
Congress creating the Department of Labor 
charges it with the duty of promoting the wel- 
fare of the wage earners of the United States, 
improving their working conditions, and ad- 
vancing their opportunities for profitable em- 
ployment. The following bureaus were trans- 
ferred from the former Department of Com- 
merce and Labor to the new Department of 
Labor* the Bureau of Immigration, the Bureau 
of Naturalization, the Bureau of Labor (to be 
known thereafter as the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics), and the Children’s Bureau The Secre- 
tary of Labor is given power to act as mediator 
and to appoint commissioners of conciliation in 
labor disputes whenever he judges this to be 
in the interest of industrial peace. He is also 
required from time to time to make such special 
investigations as the President or Congress may 
require, or as he may deem necessary. 

LABOB, Hard. See Hard Labor. 

LABOB, la'b6r, Josef (1842- ). An 

Austrian composer and organist, born in 
Horowitz (Bohemia) While yet a child, he 
became totally blind and was educated at the 
Vienna Institution for the Blind. At the same 
time he studied music under Pirkhert and 
Sechter at the Conservatory. In 1863 he made 
, his debut as pianist in Vienna, where his soul- 
ful playing met with such warm recognition that 
he undertook tours of Germany, France, Russia, 
and England. In 1876 he began to study the 
organ and after 1879 toured as an organ virtu- 
oso with immense success. In Austria he is 
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regarded as the unrivaled master of his instru- 
ment. He published a concerto for piano and 
orchestra, a piano quintet, a piano trio, a violin 
sonata, pieces for piano and for organ, and 
choruses. 

LABOB, Knights ob\ See Knights of Labob. 

LABOB AKB CAPITAL, Keultions of. 
The evolution of the relations between employers 
and employees, or in the current phrase, capital 
and labor, presents a series of characteristic 
phases corresponding with the degree of indus- 
trial development. 1 In the first phase the 
labor contract is determined by direct negotia- 
tion between the employer and the individual 
workman. This is the purely competitive situa- 
tion premised in classical economics, and to a 
certain extent in the common law of Anglo- 
Saxon communities. It is characteristic of an 
early stage in the development of industry, 
attended by influx of workers from the country 
to the city, or by emigration from non industrial 
to industrial nations. It tends to reappear in 
older industrial states where new classes of 
workers are drawn into industry, as, e.g., women 
woikers. While in appearance it safeguards the 
interests of both classes, competition among 
employers tending to raise wages as competition 
of workers tends to reduce them, in fact it 
leaves the worker practically at the mercy of 
the employer, since competition among employ- 
ers for workers is rarely so keen as competition 
among workers for employment 2 In the 
second phase laborers associate themselves in 
more or less permanent oigaiM/ation-.. which en- 
deavor to impose such conditions as seem desir- 
able to them upon the individual employers, 
enforcing their demands through strikes and 
lockouts, the boycott, etc. This phase of organi- 
zation 18 usually characterized by disorder and 
violence; in it the law is frequently invoked by 
the employer. 3. In the third phase the associa- 
tions of the workmen are confronted by associa- 
tions of employers Usually after a period of 
bitter struggle a working agreement is reached, 
under which the terms of employment are fixed 
by negotiations between the laboi unions on the 
one hand and the employers’ associations on the 
other. Such negotiation is commonly denomi- 
nated collective bargaining, to distinguish it from 
the plan of individual bargaining of the earliest 
phase of development Sometimes it is described 
as conciliation, or even as arbitration. But 
these terms are properly confined to certain 
other aspects of the labor-capital situation to be 
described below. Collective bargaining has been 
attained in the greater part of the skilled trades 
and the higher factory employments in England. 

In the United States it covers a fairly wide 
range of industry, notably in coal mining in the 
territory east of the Rocky Moimtains, in trans- 
portation, in certain branches of the foundry 
trade, in the building trades of some of the most 
important cities, and even in the clothing trade 
of such cities as New York and Boston. While 
collective biiigiiiiiirig is the ideal of most labor 
organizations, it is repudiated 1^ such revolu- 
tionary organizations as the Syndicalists of 
France and southern Europe and the I. W. W. 
in America. No binding agreements with em- 
ployers are admitted by these organizations. 

The machinery of collective bargaining con- 
sists in a periodical meeting of the representa- 
tives of labor and capital to determine the rate 
of wages and other conditions of employmant 
for a specific period of time, varying from one 
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year to three years and in exceptional instances 
even longer periods. The two parties are given 
equal voting power in the conference, and arrive 
at an agreement usually only after prolonged 
discussion of points at issue. If an agreement 
cannot be reached, arbitration W an impartial 
outsider may be resorted to. ft is of course 
impossible to determine all conditions in minute 
detail, accordingly occasion for dispute is sure 
to arise during the term of the general agree- 
ment. The better -organized systems of collective 
bargaining provide for a continuing board or 
commission, with representatives of both par- 
ties to settle such disputes as they arise 

Voluntary arbitration of labor disputes has 
proved most effective where it is a regular part 
of a scheme of collective bargaining. The prin- 
ciple of arbitration is, however, often invoked, 
especially after a prolonged struggle, in cases 
where collective bargaining cannot be said to 
exist. The pressure of public opinion often 
forces resort to arbitration while the disputants 
are still far from exhaustion, and public author- 
ity concerns itself in increasing measure with 
the promotion of arbitration of labor disputes, in 
some cases making such arbitration compulsory. 

The earliest systematic arbitration of indus- 
trial disputes appears in France Before the 
French Revolution there was a tribunal at Lyons 
for the settlement of disagreements arising in 
the silk trade. This tribunal was connected 
with the guild, and disappeared with the aboli- 
tion of corporations (1791) It had worked so 
successfully that it was restored in 1806, form- 
ing the germ of the conseils des prud’hommes 
(boards of experts) which still perform this 
function in France and Belgium. The example 
of Lyons was soon followed by several cities in 
southern France, and with excellent success. 
These early boards contained no representative 
of the working classes, the one at Lyons being 
composed of five merchants and four overseers 
By a law of 1809 workmen were admitted, but 
they were always in the minority until 1848, 
when they were given, for a short time, equal 
representation. At the present day the conseils 
des prud’hommes are found in all of the impor- 
tant cities of France They are composed of a 
board of conciliation, consisting of a representa- 
tive of the workmen and a representative of the 
employers, which has jurisdiction in disputes 
involving less than 200 francs, and a board of 
arbitration consisting of three employers and 
three workmen, whose findings are subject to 
appeal to the Tribunal of Commerce in cases 
involving more than 200 francs. The court of 
arbitration has power to summon witnesses and 
to take testimony under oath Acceptance of 
tlie decision is voluntary. Nevertheless, two- 
thirds of the cases brought before the court are 
settled by the board of conciliation , only a 
small percentage are appealed to the Tribunal 
of Commerce. It is, however, only minor mat- 
ters that are brought before the courts. They 
have proved unable to prevent strikes and lock- 
outs, which in late years have seriously crippled 
French industry. In Prussia industrial courts 
were established in 1849, hut did not prove to 
be of much use, and were later abolished. In 
1890 an Imperial law authorized the municipali- 
ties to create such courts. The president is 
appointed by., the commune; the assessors, must 
he workmen and employers in equal numbers. 
They have power to summon witnesses and to 
take testimony ; in cases involving 100 marks or 
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more, appeal to the regular courts is permitted. 
Few mumcipalitiea have availed themselves of 
the privilege. Moreover, unofficial arbitration 
hag made little headway in the Empire In 
Switzerland far greater progro""* has been made 
in this direction. 1 noflicial aiidtration is car« 
ried on under the direction of trade unions, and 
several of the cantons have established conseils 
des pnid’hommes, after the French model Ar* 
bitration is compulsory in some of the cantons, 
notably Lucerne, where refusal to accept an 
award may be punished by fines and imprison- 
ment; in some cantons it is optional, as in 
France. 

In England voluntary and unofficial arbitra- 
tion was instituted early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and has made jii- • [■■•‘L'icss than in any 
other country. In ■:■'! :i.-. in the pottery 
trade were settled in this way, and within the 
following decades several important trades 
adopted the same practice. Committees of em- 
ployers and employed meet informally to discuss 
grievances, and usually succeed in reaching an 
amicable agreement; and where these committees 
are best organized, as in the coal trade of 
Durham, the decisions of the committee aie 
rarely rejected by the disputants. In the la^t 
decade of the century, upon the initiative' of the 
London Chamber of Commerce and the trade 
unions, local boards not connected with any jiai- 
ticular trade were created in large numbers, and 
were successful in diminishing the number of 
serious disturbances in industry. But in Eng- 
land, as in France, the more important disagree- 
ments have had to be adjusted by protracted and 
costly strikes and lockouts 

New Zealand by a law of 1894, and West 
Australia and New South Wales by later en- 
actments, undertake systematically to prevent 
strikes and lockouts by compulsory arbitration. 
The New Zealand law created boards of eonciliii- 
tion and a court of arbitration, the latter having 
ower to enforce its awards by penalties. 
oards of conciliation consist of four to six 
members, one-half representing the labor asso- 
ciations, the other half representing associations 
of employers. They are elected every three 
years by the associations of employers and em- 
ployed. Each board elects as chairman an im- 
partial outsider, vho votes in ease of a tie The 
arbitration court is composed of three members 
appointed by the Governor, one from a list 
nominated by the employers, a second from 
nominees of the laborers, and the third from the 
judges of the Supreme Court. Cases are tried 
before the court only upon the request of one of 
the disputants, and all means of conciliation are 
attempted before resort is had to arbitration. 
Strikes and lockouts are forbidden while the 
case is pending. Awards of the court may he 
extended to a whole district. Under the act 
trade unions are recognized as corporate bodies; 
and only by belonging to such a body does a 
workman secure standing in the court Numer- 
ous disputes have been settled by the court, and 
light fines have hitherto been sufficient to en- 
force its awards. 

The first noteworthy case of unofficial arbitra- 
tion in the United States was in 1866, when a 
committee ajjpointtd to arbitrate differences 
between the Sons of \ nleun and their employers 
Since that date arbitration committees have been 
chosen in many trades, often operating with 
marked success. Much attention has been at- 
tracted by the signal success of an unofficial 


board which operates in tiic coal-mining industry 
of Illinois. The activity of this board dates 
from 1898, and since that year imiumerablo 
grievances which might have Ted to strikes have 
been amicably adjusted. When such disputes 
arise representatives of the coal operators and 
of tlie United Mine Workers (qv.) meet, to- 
gether with the miners and operators imme- 
diately interested The mere discussion of the 
points at issue frequently results in explaining 
away alleged grievances. 

Official boards of arbitration were established 
in Massachusetts and New York in 1886 At 
present 29 States in the Union have made 
statutory or constitutional provision for indus- 
trial arbitration or conciliation In addition to 
the State courts, temjiorary tiibunals wcie 
created by Federal statute in 1888 to settle 
giievances between railroads engaged in inter- 
state commerce and their employees These 
tribunals consisted of one member chosen by 
each party and a thud chosen by these two 
The law was rej>ealt*d in 1808, but a law was 
enacted in tlic same year \Mtli similar features 
As amended in 1918 this law constitutes a 
lioard of mediation and conciliation consisting 
of a commissioner and two other government 
officials named by the President. This board 
may ofTei its 8(*rvic('S, oi , ujion tlu* request 
of either disputant, act in a purely media- 
tory capacity If an agreement is not cffectcKl, 
it seeks to induce the jiartu'S to accept arbitra- 
tion by a board (oiiKiMfinL' of cither three or six 
members, as the disputants prefer 'iliese ar- 
bitrators ar(>- chosen m the same manner as the 
members of the tempoiary tribunal just de- 
scrilied, exeej)t that in caw' of failure to agree 
upon representativi's of the public, these are 
chosen by the boaid of mediation. The findings 
of the board of Iirhitration are binding, but either 
party may appeal to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
ju*als. An extremely successful plan of arbitra- 
tion of disputes in mining and transportation and 
otlier public-service industries was inaugiirateil 
in Canada in UH)7 under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigating Act, recommended by the Deputy 
Minister of Labor, Mr. W L MacKenzio King 
Ihider severe jienalties strikes and lockouts in 
the industiies coveied by tlu‘ act are prohibited 
until an in\<‘«iigatioTi of the dispute has been 
made by an official boaid created for each par- 
ticular ease, Eacli party is called on by the 
Minister of Labor to name a member of the 
board, and the two thus named appoint a third 
It is the duty of this hoard to bring about an 
jigiei’ment if possible, but if the parties fail to 
agree, after publication of the findings of the 
hoard a strike or lockout is permitted Nearly 
90 per cent of the disputes submitted to such 
boards have been settled. 

An examination of the workings of boards of 
voluntary arbitration shows that for the settle- 
ment of disputes which are due to misunder- 
standings, or which involve matters of minor 
importance, their usefulness is unquestioned. 
Wherever they have been judiciously conducted 
they have served to lessen friction between em- 
ployer and employed, and have often averted 
strikes and lockouts. But there are certain 
questions of general policy which have defied 
settlement by voluntary arbitration. Such, e.g, 
are the recognition of labor organizations by the 
employer, exclusion of nonunion labor from em- 
ployment, a general and material increase or 
lowering of wages These questions lire still 
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Tisually determined by tlie strength and endui- 
ance of the contending parties. Investigations 
by impartial boards of arbitration may direct 
public sentiment, and so may bring pressure to 
bear upon the party whose ethical position is 
the weaker. But this pressure has not proved 
sufficient to prevent prolonged strikes, causing 
widespread distress to the public as well as to 
the parties to the struggle. It is for this reason 
that a growing sentiment manifests itself in 
favor of compulsory arbitration. It is pointed 
out that under a system of industrial concentra- 
tion a strike may wholly cut off the supply of 
one of the necessaries of life — a condition which 
is manifestly intolerable. Advocates of compul- 
sory arbitration point to 'the example of New 
Zealand, where for a number of years disputes 
have been adjudicated without cessation of in- 
dustry. Opponents of compulsory arbitration 
are, however, no less decided in tlieir views than 
are the advocates of it. It is pointed out that 
laborers will frequently demand terms to which 
employers can accede only by producing at a 
loss; and that courts of arbitration, under the 
influence of a public sentiment naturally favor- 
able to the laborer, will often give awards which 
will discourage business enterprise. It is alleged 
that this is the case in New Zealand, although 
this is vehemently denied, and there is no 
evidence that capital is withdrawing from the 
l>)nnnion. Moreover, it would obviously be diffi- 
cult to force the laborers to abide by a decision un- 
favorable to them, since men cannot be compelled 
to continue to work against their will The in- 
corporation of laborers into associations Muth 
collective responsibility (see Trade Unions) is 
advocated as a measure which will obviate this 
difficulty ; but such a measure is strongly opposed 
by the better organi/ed labor unions, as well as 
by those who vi<‘u \Mtli suspicion any tendency 
away from individual freedom and responsibility. 
In spite of the difficulties which beset compul- 
sory arbitration, however, it would appear to be 
obvious that social welfare demands that judicial 
means should be developed for settling peace- 
fully those disputes which can now be settled 
only through strikes involving untold losses and 
suffering. 

In recent years much stress has been laid upon 
the similarity between compulsory arbitration, 
as it operates in New Zealand, and the principle 
of judicially determined wages or minimum- 
wage laws in other Australasian states. Col- 
b i-v-* i.ii"!. :.ii _ and arbitration, voluntary or 
«!.• I'Mj li the existence of unions. Such 

organizations, however, have not succeeded in 
commanding more than a minor part of the 
labor field. Qlie laborers subject to the worst 
forms of exploitation cannot form effective 
organizations. For these relief is to be had, 
apparently, only through minimum-wage laws 
( q V. ) . The final phase in the relations of labor 
and capital under the industrial system thus 
appears to be one in which the fundamental 
conditions of employment are determined by the 
state. Se« Minimum Wage. 
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LAB^ORATORY. A laboratory is literally 
a place of labor, a workshop, and the term is 
still fre^quontly employed in this meaning m 
connection with the •.'■armraenn ing of chemicals, 
drugs, explosives, etc. Ihe word is ordinarily 
used, however, to designate a room or building 
equipped with means for conducting experi- 
mental investigations in some department of 
science or art. Research laboratories of chem- 
istry, physics, engineering, biology, etc., are 
maintained in all the better colleges and uni- 
versities, in the interest of pure and applied 
science, and in many hospitals, manufacturing 
establishments, etc., for tlie purpose of devising 
new methods of procedure and conducting tests 
of vaiious kinds. In addition to these laboia- 
tories devoted to research, th(‘re are numberless 
laboratories connected with public and private 
schools, academies, and colleges, whose function 
18 not the discovery of n<‘w truths, but rather 
the demonstration of facts already well estab- 
lished. Every high school, e.g., possesses a 
chemical laboratory in which experiments are 
performed by students, who are led in this way 
to a first-hand, and therefore bettei, knowledge 
of the facts and principles of this science. 

The history of research laboratories can be 
best understood in the light of the development 
of all scientific thinking. There is at first a 
period of crude observation of the facts under 
the complicated conditions of practical life 
Such observations have given to science many 
valuable facts, but serious errors have crept in 
at the same time, lliis is naturally followed by 
a period of reaction against observation, and in 
its stead there is an attempt to deduce all 
knowledge from already given general laws. 
This is the period of authority and the syllo- 
gism. The reaction to this method leads to the 
third and final stage of science, when the laws 
and facts of nature are determined by means 
of observation of phenomena, but now under 
control and known conditions. The sciences 
have not advanced with equal speed, so that 
while some are well along in the third stage of 
progress and are still growing rapidly through 
experimental research, other sciences are in the 
second stage, while a few still remain in the 
first stage Laboratories of some sort have ex- 
isted since the earliest times. The Chinese 
and Egyptians, as well as the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, certainly possessed them; but they were 
m all probability similar to the better known 
laboratories of the physicians, apothecaries, al- 
chemists, and astrologers of the Middle Ages, 
given over largely to the search for the philoso- 
phers^ stone and to the manufacture of elixirs, 
drugs, charms, cosmetics, etc. With the fifteenth 
century came the reaction against Scholasticism, 
and men began to study nature rather than 
books; they began to obseiwe rather than to 
deduce facts and principles, and by the end of 
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the sixteenth century the experimental method 
was well established. 

In 1689 Galileo demonstrated the necessity of 
the experimental method at Pisa. Climbing the 
leaning tower, he let fall a weight of one pound 
and a weight of 100 pounds; starting simultane- 
ously, the weights struck the ground together, 
at once and forever disproving the Aristotelian 
deduction that the speed of falling bodies was 
proportional to their weights. Francis Bacon, 
in 1620, and Comenius, in 1630, set forth argu- 
ments for the inductive method and the experi- 
mental investigation of facts. But prior to the 
nineteenth century all laboratories were private 
institutions devoted wholly to research. In 
1824 Purkinje established a physiological labo- 
ratory in Breslau, in 1825 Liebig established a 
laboratory of chemistry, medicine, and physiol- 
ogy in Giessen; in 1845 Lord Kelvin — then 
William Thomson — opened a physical laboratory 
in the University of Glasgow; in 1849 a phar- 
macological laboratory was created by Buch- 
heim; in 1856 Virchow opened a pathological 
laboratory m Berlin. As the work of the labo- 
ratories has developed, there has come about 
a specialization of the problems to be under- 
taken, and as a result new research laboratories 
are founded every year. 

Laboratories for instruction do not diflFer ma- 
terially from research laboratories as far as 
equipment and method is concerned. 

Chemical Laboratories. The appearance of 
the earliest chemical laboratories is familiar, 
since they formed attractive subjects for the con- 
temporary artists. Not merely were these labo- 
ratories used for experiment, but also for the 
teaching of pupils and assistants. At present 
any well-lit room, supplied with water, gas, elec- 
tricity, and a hood communicating with a flue 
to carry off noxious gases, may serve for almost 
all chemical work. The water supply operates 
vacuum pumps and can be made to furnish air 
under pressure by means of a troinpe; power 
can be obtained either from small water or 
electric motors, and the gas furnishes heat. 
Much chemical work, both scientifle and techni- 
cal, is carried out in such laboratories, origi- 
nally built for other purposes. The most impor- 
tant chemical laboratories, however, are build- 
ings, constructed entirely for chemical work, in 
connection with the great universities and 
schools of science and are intended both for in- 
vestigation on the part of the instructors and 
advanced students and for the regular instruc- 
tion of the mass of the students. The wide ex- 
tension of this class of laboratories began with 
the famous laboratory erected by Liebig at 
Giessen in 1825, after which teaching laborato- 
ries, each showing an advance on the preceding, 
sprang up at almost all the German univer- 
sities and quickly reached a high degree of 
excellence. 

The laboratory buildings are divided into 
rooms of varying sizes, each room assigned to 
one or more branches of chemical science, so 
that each student passes, during his course, 
through most of the rooms In France a less 
systematic arrangement, avoiding large rooms, 
is preferred by some chemists.. The number of 
the rooms and the branch of chemistry to which 
each is dedicated vary with the size of the 
building and the importance assigned to dif- 
ferent subjects and to teaching and investiga- 
tion respectively. Many laboratories consist of 
a large lecture room; a large room for simple 


inorganic preparations and qualitative analysis; 
another large room for quantitative analysis 
and inorganic research; a third large room for 
organic chemistry ; and a number of small rooms 
to serve as classrooms, library, balance rooms, 
private laboratories and offices for the instruc- 
tors, for gas and water analysis, for physical 
chemistry, as furnace room, combustion room, hy- 
drogen-sulphide room, storerooms, toilet rooms, 
etc. In some cases separate buildings are pro- 
vided for particular branches of chemistry. 

In the larger laboratories almost every branch 
of chemistry has its separate room. Few gen- 
eral principles can be laid down for the plan of 
the building and the relation of the rooms to 
each other. The first consideration is to obtain 
abundant light. Everything should give way to 
this. Next, the office and private laboratory of 
each professor should be central with reference 
to the rooms under his care. However, when 
permanent and responsible assistants are in im- 
mediate charge of the large rooms, this consid- 
eration 18 of less importance. Of course such 
rooms as balance rooms, combustion rooms, and 
hydrogen-sulphide rooms must be close to the 
large rooms to which they belong. Special con- 
siderations will decide the position of various 
rooms. Thus, a furnace room is placed on the 
lowest floor, to get the advantage of a high 
chimney. All chemical laboratories are elabo- 
rately piped. There is usually one system for 
gas used in heating, another for gas used in 
lighting, and often a third for certain specially 
protec’ted gas jets, which arc required to bum 
continuously for long periods. This permits the 
rest of the gas to be turned off every evening at 
the close of work. Water is carried, not merely 
to each room, but commonly to each desk. 
Where Jthe water is supplied under a strong pres- 
sure, injector vkcuum pumps are used ; but when 
this is not the case, the whole building must be 
supplied with pipes connected with a vacuum 
steam pump. In any case such a pump, with 
(oniHMdiiig pipes to each desk, is almost a ne- 
in the organic laboratory for distilling 
under reduced pressure Another steam pump 
supplies a series of pipes, carrying air under 
pressure. There are steam or hot-water pipes 
for heating and pipes for steam at high pi en- 
sure for heating stills, water baths, and steam 
closets. In addition, in some laboratories dis- 
tilled water is distiibuted to the different rooms 
by a system of block -tin pipes. Formerly oxy- 
gen was distributed to several points by pipes, 
but the introduction into commerce of compressed 
oxygen in strong steel cylinders has made this 
system obsolete. Hydrogen-sulphide gas is also 
carried, in most cases, by pipes to several rooms. 
The system of pipes for carrying off waste water 
must be carefully planned. Ordinary plumb- 
ing is destroyed in a few years by acids and 
compounds of mercury. An excellent plan is to 
carry the waste water by open troughs to the 
vertical earthenware main pipes, so avoiding 
lead work altogether. The system of flues for 
ventilation of the hoods must be carried over 
the whole building. This system may be con- 
nected with a lofty chimney or with a rotary 
fan. Electricity is usually supplied, for scien- 
tific purposes, from accumulator batteries 

Ea^ student working in a room has a locked 
desk for his own use. The desks are usually 
supplied with gas, water, vacuum pumps, draft 
closets, apparatus, and reagents, so as to reduce 
to a minimum the cases in which it is necessary 
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for the student to leave his desk. Space is econ- 
omized in most laboratories, in the rooms set 
apart for beginners, by dividing the space under 
each desk into two independent closets, so that 
two students may use the same desk at different 
hours or on different days. In the larger labora- 
tories much special apparatus is found, such as 
a machine for producing liquid air, grinding 
piills driven by power, working models of chemi- 
cal industrial works, and apparatus for treat- 
ing materials on an industrial scale. 

With the growth of scientific methods in vari- 
ous fields there have been many special chemical 
laboratories, as those for pure-food determina- 
tions, water analyses, etc., maintained by official 
bureaus. These are usually well-arranged chem- 
ical laboratories with equipment adapted to the 
work in hand 

The technical laboratories maintained by in- 
dustrial establishments may be simply for an- 
alytical work, in which case they "may be 
modeled after the rooms for quantitative analy- 
sis m the teaching laboratories; but in cases 
where experimental work is carried on, the plan 
is quite different. Power must be supplied more 
freely, facilities provided for handling larger 
quantities of material, and liberal space left 
free to set up working models of apparatus on 
a large scale. See section on Engineering Labo- 
ratories 

Laboratories of chemical research are arranged 
either on the principle of each room being 
adapted to some special operation — there being 
a distillation room, a constant-temperature 
room, etc. — or on the principle of individual 
rooms, each worker having a room to himself, 
in whicli he may carry on practically all of his 
work. The two principles are often combined, 
and some such combination is likely to produce 
a reasonably near approach to an ideal research 
laboratory. 

Physical Laboratories. Rooms specially 
equipped for physical experimentation were not 
provided until long after well -organized chemical 
laboratories were in use. Such early experi- 
menters as Boyle, Newton, and Franklin made 
use of their own living apartments for their ex- 
periments, and it was not until well into the 
nineteenth century that professors of physics 
obtained separate rooms in which they could 
carry on work with due convenience. The next 
step was for these professors to admit students 
to their own laboratories and to direct their re- 
search. At Heidelberg the first physical labo- 
ratory was opened in 1846, two rooms being de- 
voted to instruction in practical physics. The 
laboratory at the University of Glasgow, where 
original research was carried on by students 
under the direction of Lord Kelvin, was also one 
of the earliest of these laboratories. In France, 
in spite of the brilliant work done in private 
laboratories in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, the facilities for systematic work by 
students were hardly as ample as in Germany, 
but by 1868 it was realized that additional ac- 
commodations for students and research labo- 
ratories for professors and skilled investigators 
were essential. One result of this movement was 
the foundation, in the Sorbonne in Paris, of a 
physical laboratory, of which Jamin was made 
director, and which has been celebrated not only 
for his researches, but also for those of Lipp- 
mann. This laboratory was placed under the 
direction of the faculty of science in 1894 and 
was then remodeled. King’s College, London, 


also adopted regular laboratory training as part 
of its work in physics about this time, and 
three rooms in its building were used as a labo- 
ratory. The first building in England specially 
designed for the study of experimental physics 
was constructed at Oxford, under plans of Prof. 
Robert B. Clifton. This was followed by the 
Cavendish Laboratory at Cambridge, built in 
1874 by Prof. James Clerk-Maxwell, who incor- 
porated in it many of Professor Clifton’s ideas. 
In the United States the progress was naturally 
slower than in Europe; but it is asserted that 
the first institution to make laboratory physics 
a part of its regular educational work was the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in Bos- 
ton. The systematic work begun at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in practical 
physics furnished an example which was swn 
followed by other American colleges, including 
Cornell and Harvard, and even by many high 
schools, and so rapid was the progress made 
that m 1886 Harvard required experimental 
work m physics in its entrance examinations. 

In elementary laboratory work in physics the 
apparatus is simple, and the results demanded 
are qualitative rather than quantitative. A 
laboratory for this purpose would be merely one 
or more rooms provided with suitable tables. 
The simple apparatus used should, where pos- 
sible, be constructed by the student himself, the 
use of tools for the making, adjusting, and re- 
pair of apparatus forming not the least valuable 
part of the training. The ordinary manipula- 
tion of glass tubes, and the use of the more 
common woodworking tools, as well as of a 
few implements for cutting and shaping metal, 
must be learned by the student at an early 
stage 

The entrance requirements for the colleges 
have set the standard for the physical work to 
be done in preparatory schools. No elaborate 
instruments are required for such courses, and 
it is considered better practice to have the stu- 
dent work as accurately as possible with some- 
what crude apparatus. In the college laboratory 
the equipment is of a much higher grade and 
should be as extensive as the means of the in- 
stitution will permit. The student here begins 
to work quantitatively, and accuracy of obser- 
vation and measurement is the prime essential of 
his work. The usual method of instruction is 
to have an elementary course which covers the 
essential features of physics. That is, a student 
will begin with the ordinary measurements of 
length, mass, and time. He will perform quan- 
titative experiments in sound, heat, light, and 
electricity. There must be at his disposal meas- 
ures of length and micrometers of various forms 
which will enable him to determine length or 
thickness to one-hundredth of a millimeter, or 
even less. He will also have analytical balances 
for determining the mass of substances with an 
accuracy of the one-hundredth of a iriilligram, 
and such other instruments as accurately cali- 
brated thermometers, standards of electrical re- 
sistance carefully determined, and optical ap- 
paratus in which the graduated circles and other 
parts used for measurement are of high preci- 
sion. As the construction of this apparatus 
involves considerable mechanical skill, it is, of 
course, impossible for the student to make it; 
but its test and calibration is one of his first 
tasks. He is taught the necessity of correcting 
his observations and looking for and compensat- 
ing for such causes of error as can be detected 
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and, in »liort, to attain as ^eat accuracy aa 
the apparatus he uses is oapaole of. 

For elementary laboratories no extensive and 
peculiar structural features are required in the 
building. Suitable brackets firmly fastened to 
brick walls furnish supports for the more sensi- 
tive apparatus, and convenient sinks and water 
and gas piping and electric fittings are provided 
In most colleges and universities, however, these 
elementary laboratories are in the same build- 
ing as research laboratories for the staff and 
advanced students, and, as a result, they con- 
tain many features not absolutely essential for 
work of this description. In building physical 
laboratories for research work every other con- 
sideration is, or should ho, sacrificed to direct 
utility. Stone piers on whicli such instruments 
as galvanoinetei s are set are independently 
founded and earned up through one or 11101 e 
floors, without any connection whatsoever with 
other parts of tlve building. Stone tables or 
slabs for similar pui poses are built in the brick 
structural walls of the building. High towers 
for experiments with pendulums, pressures of 
liquids, and falling bodies ate another feature 
of a modern laboratory, and in most cases they, 
too, are built on an independent foundation 
The building is usually arranged so that it has 
the best possible light, especially as regards 
direct sunlight. For certain work electrical or 
other power is desirable, and a system of pipes, 
wiring, and shafting is carried about the build- 
ing. Another feature is a constant-temperature 
room in the cellai, usually where the astronom- 
ical clocks and other instruments which must 
be maintained at or near the same temperature 
the year around are installed. Some provision 
on the roof or elsewhere should be made for the 
aerial wires used m radiotelegi'aphy. In shoit, 
the greatest care is observed in adapting the 
building for its use as a place of research, and 
every convenience is placed at the disposal of 
the student. It must be stated, however, that 
many physicists do not altogether approve of 
such refinements of laboratory Construction and 
think that the ability to overcome difficulties is 
a valuable part of the 'i.* iii"i' Furthermore, 
the very nature of the ■ -i. -t « ! 1 - may in some 

cases constitute serious causes of error. For 
example, an independent tower or pier may act 
as an inverted pendulum and have a period of 
vibration of its own. But be this as it may, it 
18 undoubtedly tine that at the universities 
where the greatest facilities have been introduced 
into the buildings and are put at the disposal 
of the students, the best work is cairied on 
The laboratory b'lniin|.|Mr 10 tiie University of 
London and that oi iIk I of Bonn are 

typical oi the best progress in modern labora- 
tory construction, although Berlin and a num- 
ber of other German universities are not far 
behind. 

But important physical research has also been 
carried on in laboratones outside of educational 
institutions, and the more celebrated of these 
deserve brief mention. The laboratoiy of the 
Royal Institution in London was founded in 
1800 by Count Rumfoid, and, although the orig- 
inal intention of its founder was the furtherance 
of applied science, it soon became the home of 
the most brilliant and original investigations in 
the realm of pure science, carried on by such 
men as Sir Humphry Davy, Faraday, Tyndall, 
Rayleigh, and Dew'ar. In 1890 the lesearch fa- 
cilities the Royal Instiiiition wene increased 


by the opening of the Davy-Faraday Research 
Laboratory, which has been most successfully con- 
ducted by Lord Rayleigh and Sir James Dewar. 
In Germany important work has been carried 
on at the Reichsanstalt, or physicotechnical 
institution, at Charlottenburg, near Berlin. 
Through the munificence of Werner Siemens, 
who in 1884 gave about $125,000 to the institu- 
tion, and through appropriations by the Reich; 
stag, suitable buildings were erected. From 
1888 to 1894 the laboratory was directed by 
Helmholtz, and this famous scientist was suc- 
ceeded by F. Kohlrausch. The influence of the 
Reichsanstalt on industrial conditions in Ger- 
many has been most valuable. Various stand- 
ards are here made, instruments are calibrated, 
and certificates which have a world-wide ac- 
ceptance are given to the apparatus which com- 
plies with the standards of the bureau. Tech- 
nical research is also carried on, and many valu- 
able papers are published from time to time 
from the bureau. Various instruments of glass 
are examined, and the work of the Gennans in 
this field has been raised to a high degree of 
excellence, with the result that the manufacture 
of optical instruments has greatly increased. 
The same holds tiue in the case of electrical 
apparatus, and the standards of resistance and 
other apparatus also have been made of a high 
grade ot precision This laboratory, as arc those 
of France, Great Britain, and the United States, 
18 also active in seeming international standaids, 
especially in the field of electricity, through co- 
operativt^ action In Pans there is the Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Metiers. With the pur- 
chase of a physical cabinet, a department of 
])hy8icH was organized in 1829, which has since 
been increased and developed, and furnished a 
home for important researches. Perhaps the 
most celebrated laboratory in France is the In- 
ternational Bureau of Weights and Measures, 
organized in 1875 by the cooperation of 18 dif- 
ferent nations. Here are prepared for distribu- 
tion to the subscribing nations the vaiious met- 
ric standards of len^li and mass , the meter 
and kilogiain of the archives with which the 
secondaiy or national standards of the various 
nations have been compared are preseived. In 
this laboratory are carried on the most elaborate 
comparisons of standards and instruments, and 
th(» work of this bureau has been invaluable to 
workers in science in many departments. The 
[National Physical Laboratory was established in 
Great Britain during the closing years of the 
nineteenth century, and to it in 1900 were given 
a building and site at Busby House, near Lon- 
don. its control being given to the Royal Society. 
The work thus started rapidly spread, and in 
1914 theie were, in addition to the original 
building used for administration and separate 
laboi atories, buildings for metallurgy, alloy 
testing, ■ I • ■ electrotechnics, optics, etc. 

In the 1 ' .Mil in 1901, the National Bu- 

reau of Standards was established by Act of 
Congress, approved March 3, 1901; it is de- 
signed to possess a similar function to the 
Reichsanstalt and the National Physical Labo- 
ratory of England, and its scope and work are 
constantly broadening. By law the Bureau of 
Standard's is given the custody of the national 
standards and will issue or certify secondary 
standards for the use of industrial and scien- 
tific* workers. At the present time the bureau 
is doing a great deal qf excellent testing work; 
hut it is as a lesearch institution that it is 
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most ooiiBpicuous and ib doing work of tho 
greatest value to the country. See Standabds, 
United States National Bueeau of. 

In connection with government physical labo- 
ratories, these institutions usually serve as de- 
positories for the national standards of weight 
and mass, as well as of electricity, illumination, 
etc. Much of the work consists in the construc- 
tion of secondary standards, or passing upon 
their accuracy, and issuing the necessary cer- 
tifications, as well as providing or certifying 
measures and instruments for insuring accurate 
supervision by the state or local government and 
for providing high accuracy in commercial and 
other undertakings. Some of the various inves- 
tigations, such as fadium tests, can only be 
carried on at a laboratory with an elaborate 
equipment and ample lesources, so that such 
work 18 properly a task of a central national 
oigaiii/anoii Also such institutions publish 
collected papers of reseaich, earned on by mem- 
bers of their staff and other woikers in their 
various departments, and thus form a means of 
diffusing knowledge in special fields. 

Aerodynamical Laboratories. In practical 
aeionautics and the development of the aero- 
plane much valuable work has been accomplishiHi 
in the laboratories maintained foi this special 
purpose, eg., that of Eiffel in Pans and similar 
institutions in Em ope and the moie recently 
established L.mgle\ Aei odynamical Laboratory 
of the '^milli'^oniaii Institution at Washington 
aie extremely pioductive. These are discussed 
in the section on Aeronautical Institutes in 
the aiticle Aleonautics. 

Engineering Laboratories. The success 
which has attended chemical, physical, and other 
labor atones organized either for instruction or 
research has led to th(‘ establishment of engi- 
neering laboratories as departments of the State 
universities of the United States or of the en- 
gineering and technical schools of Europe and 
America. In these the student is taught to 
apply himself particulaily to such problems as 
he would encounter in the actual practice of 
his profession. Such laboi atones are also used 
by advanced workers to study experimentally 
such problems and process(‘S as are encountered 
in daily life, with the hope of finding simplci 
and 11101 e economical methods. Accordingly 
there are laboratories for mechanical engineer- 
ing, hydraulic engineeiing, mining engineering, 
(dectneal engineeiing, and chemical engineering, 
in which are installed machinery and apparatus 
similar to that found in actual practice. Such 
laboratories have been found essential for the 
best piofessional and technical education and 
are a distinct feature of well-equipped teclmical 
schools and universities in Europe and America. 
A ■■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ , ’ * . laboratory contains 

maemnery lor stuaying different forms of motors 
and power transmission and for determining 
their most economical operation. This would 
include the ascertaining of friction losses, the 
study of various kinds of lubricants, etc. In 
order to carry on this work as successfully as 
possible, machinery of such size as will be found 
in a small plant is necessary, and the students 
are taught its actual operation and maintenance. 
In some schools there may be an independent 
steam-engineering laboratory, while in others it 
may be a part of the laboi atory of mecliamcal 
engineering. Here the students are taught to 
use steam engines of different types under vary- 
ing conditions of service. In th<‘ important 


schools of mines are usually found the various 
machines used in mining and the preparation 
and reduction of ore. Locomotive en^neering 
is now taught in the laboratory, and at least 
two universities in the United States, as well 
as several manufacturing works, are supplied 
with testing locomotives in wliich fuel friction, 
draft, and other tests can be made on a large 
scale. Electrical-engineering laboratories were 
among the first to bo carried out on an extensive 
scale, as in the laboratory method of instruction 
machinery of more than model size was early 
found necessary for the student. In the best 
electrical-engineering laboratories are to be 
found motors and dynamos for direct and alter- 
nating current, transformers, storage batteries, 
etc.; and the various problems involved in the 
generation of the electrical power and its trans- 
niission are studied under conditions approach- 
ing actual practice as nearly as possible. In 
chemical ■ • . i • . T .■ giowth of large manu- 

facturing , - n-'ii' has led to a demand 
for piactical chemists, and it is now considered 
that these can best be trained by having them 
as students carry out preparations on a consid- 
erable scale by using actual machinery. In the 
most modern of laboratories for the study of 
applied cliemistry, such processes as dyeing, the 
manufacture of sugar, the manufacture of gas 
and siilphuiic acid, electrolytic methods of pre- 
paring duunical substances, distillation, etc., are 
all earned on on a practical scale. 

In engineering laboi atories the practice will 
\ary widely in different institutions and with 
different instructors, depending on adequacy of 
equipment and number of students. The ma- 
chinery and apparatus at the disposal of the 
students and instructors will often influence the 
work done and will cause students desiring to 
follow a particular bianch to select an institu- 
tion where such facilities are the best. Engi- 
neering laboratories usually follow adequate 
manual training and work in chemical and phys- 
ical laboi atories, and the b(* 8 t results are se- 
cured when the work is pioperly coordinated. 
They have a distinct bearing on technical edu- 
cation and liave played a large part in the in- 
dustrial development of the United States. 

Industrial Laboratories. Recently, in the 
United States, as has hitherto been the case in 
Germany, an increased amount of stress has 
been laid on industrial oi commercial labora- 
tory work and investigation. In large indus- 
trial and manufacturing corporations not only 
are large laboratories maintained for testing 
and for the controlling of processes of manufac- 
ture, but also for research, so as to secure im- 
provements in method and to devise the new 
products Accordingly many large corporations 
maintain research departments, where a scien- 
tific staff engages on work aside from the daily 
routine; and this is seen most preeminently in 
the chemical and electrical industries, though 
the former in the United States are still behind 
those of Germany in this respect. In these 
laboratories experimental work on a larger scale 
than in purely scientific institutions often is 
possible, and many valuable results are secured. 
In some cases an association or group of manu- 
facturers may unite to maintain a laboratory to 
determine standards and to standardize proc- 
esses, material, or carry on other investigations 
of common interest. Tliese laboratories also 
may be organized for vesearch in addition to the 
onlinaiy commercial tests. Such a laboratory 
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in United States is that of the National 
Klectric Light Association, maintained at Cleve- 
land; while, as an example of a large commer- 
cial testing laboratory dealing with a wide 
range of products, might be cited the Under- 
writers* Laboratories under the auspices of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
United States maintained at Chicago, 111 

One of the best examples of an industrial- 
research laboratory in the United States is that 
maintained by the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady, in connection with its large plant. 
Here the most elaborate and extensive investiga- 
tions can be carried on, involving all the refine- 
ments of pure science, with ultimate applicability 
to practical utility. For example, the increase 
in the efficiency of the incandescent electric 
lamp has been brought about largely through 
the work of the investigators in this laboratory, 
and gradually this has been increased, and new 
Ifilmps of greater economy have been developed, 
which have revolutionized both indoor and out- 
door illumination. Tungsten drawn wire, e.g., 
was first made at the General Electric Company’s 
laboratory, and various other substances appli- 
cable for incandescent filaments have been sub- 
mitted to searching investigation. The pressure 
within the lamps and within the vacuum tubes 
has also been studied, and a result of special 
work has been the Coolidge X-ray tube, which 
has contributed so much to Roentgenography. 
Over 50,000 square feet of space was provided 
for new laboratories on the occasion of the con- 
struction of a recent building, and the work 
since organization has constantly developed both 
in scope and value 

Biologrical Laboratories. An enormous im- 
pulse was given to the purely scientific advance- 
ment of biological science by the early founda- 
tion of laboratories for research in connection 
with the chief German universities in the third 
quarter of the last century. In the United 
States the first zoological laboratory, or, indeed, 
anv in general biology in America, was estab- 
lished by Louis Agassiz at Harvard University, 
at the middle of the nineteenth century, when 
Wyman also taught to special students com- 
parative anatomy. Agassiz gathered about him 
and trained specialists in zoOlogy, most of whom 
became teachers and perpetuate his methods of 
instruction. In Europe, Johannes MUller estab- 
lished a laboratory at Berlin (1867-68) and 
trained many students, who afterward filled 
chairs in different universities. The impetus he 
gave to comparative anatomy, physiology, and 
embryology through his laboratory methods was 
deep and lasting. He was, perhaps, the father 
of modern morphological investigations and of 
laboratory methods. Other zoologists who ex- 
erted an influence which was felt by a later 
generation and led the way to the establishment 
of marine biological laboratories were the Nor- 
wegian naturalist Bars (1805-69), who carried 
on deep-sea dredgings and embryological re- 
searches on the coast of Norway; Rathke, of 
Dorpat; and Forbes, of Great Britain. During 
this period H. Milne-Edwards and De Quatre- 
fages worked in temporary private laboratories 
on the French coast and in the Mediterranean. 

The third quarter of the nineteenth century 
was a period of the installation of biological 
laboratories in connection with the leading uni- 
versities, eslieoially in Germany. The work- 
rooms were fairly large 'and well lighted, but 
the furniture was simple — tables, dissecting 


implements, microscopes, aquaria, and in the 
basement perhaps a vivarium for mammals, 
forming the greater part of the furniture. Such 
a laboratory was that of R. Leuckart at Leipzig, 
who trained a large number of German, Swiss, 
American, English, and Dutch zofilogists and 
morpholo^sts. With the rise of more modern 
modes of investigation in comparative embry- 
ology and morphology, involving methods of 
cutting their sections for the microscope, of 
staining and mounting them, the use of various 
reagents and preservative fluids, the equipment 
of biological laboratories became more and more 
elaborate and costly 

Our modern hacteriologxcal laboratories took 
their rise from the researches of Pasteur in 
France (1866-90) His studies led finally to the 
establishment of the great Pasteur Institute in 
Paris, which was followed by the installation of 
1.ji< 111 laboratories in Germany, Italy, 

and other European countries, as well as in the 
United States and Canada — institutes either 
directly connected with universities and medical 
schools, or independent. In such laboratories as 
these, and other temporary laboratories estab- 
lished in Italy, west Africa, India, and Cuba, 
have been worked out the causes and preven- 
tives of the filth diseases, of yellow fever, and 
tuberculosis. 

Marine laboratories have exerted a profound 
influence on biological science, besides training 
science teachers and aiding investigators M filler 
in Germany spent his summers by the seaside 
studying the anatomy, and especially the de- 
velopment, of the lower animals, and so in 
France and on the shores of the Mediterranean 
did H. Milne-Edwards and De Quatrefages, and 
Gosse on the English coast. We owe, however, 
to Louis Agassiz the idea of the foundation of 
the modern seaside or marine laboratory, which 
has resulted in the establishment of the great 
zoological station at Naples, those of France and 
other countries. Agassiz and his students had 
for many years dredged and collected along the 
coast of New England and had spent several 
winters at Charleston, S C., to study the marine 
fauna. In 1873, aided financially by a generous 
friend of science, he founded the Anderson 
School of Natural History at Penikese, an island 
situated at the mouth of Buzzard’s Bay. Though, 
owing to Agassiz’s death, it flourished only two 
years, its work was most important in itself, 
and because it led to the formation of similar 
laboratories. It led to the foundation of the 
Chesapeake Zoological Laboratory of the Johns 
Hopkins University, imder the direction of Prof. 
W. K. Brooks, which was succeeded by temporary 
laboratories at Beaufort, N. C., and the Ba- 
hamas; also to the summer school which was 
maintained at Annisquam for several years by 
the late Prof. A. Hyatt, to a summer school car- 
ried on by the Peabody Academy of Science at 
Salem, Mass., in 1876-81, and to others, such as 
the summer school held under the auspices of 
the Brooklyn Institute at Cold Spring Harbor, 
Long Island. This latter passed to the juris- 
diction of the Carnegie Institution and under 
the direction of Dr. Davenport has produced 
most excellent work The same institution also 
supports the Tortugas Laboratory with Dr. A. 
G. Meyer as the very able head. Other similar 
laboratories are the Hopkins Seaside Laboratory 
of the Leland Stanford Junior University in 
California; the Tufts College Laboratory at 
Harpswell, Me., under the direction of Prof. J. 
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S. Kingsley; and that at Beaufort, N. C., a de- 
partment of the United States Fish Commission. 
Alexander Agassiz for many years maintained 
a well-appointed private laboratory at Newport, 
where a number of investigators worked through 
the summer months. 

Led by Louis Agassiz’s example, Dr. Anton 
Dohm in 1872 began to build, and in the follow- 
ing year opened, a costly zoological station at 
Naples^ where gather zoologists of different 
countries, whose researches, carried on under 
the most favorable auspices, have had a manifest 
influence on systematic, and more especially 
embryological and morphological, studies. This 
is a permanent institution established in a hand- 
some structure built for the purpose near the 
sea, with a director and staff of assistants, and 
open to inxc-^tiguiorh throughout the year. 
Tables are offered to investigators of different 
countries, the expenses or rent being paid in 
some cases by the British, American, and other 
associations, universities, and other institutions 
The basement is occupied by a series of large, 
well-stocked aquaria and is open to the public 
There are a large library, separate workrooms 
for investigators, steamers for dredging, collec- 
tion, and preparation, while the institution 
issues several publications of importance to 
zoologists. 

This great establishment has been the parent 
or forerunner of similar laboratories. The late 
distinguished French zoblogist, Baron H. Lacaze- 
Duthiers, founded and built at his own expense 
two well-equipped seaside laboratories, one at 
Koscoff, in northwestern France, and the other 
on the Mediterranean, near the Spanish line, at 
Banyuls-sur-Mcr. Tliese have been utilized not 
only by French, Swiss, American, and English 
investigators, but by a large number of French 
students of the Sorbonne and the College de 
France. There is also a laboratory at Concar- 
neau, under the auspices ot the College de 
France, and still another at Arcachon, main- 
tained by the University of Bordeaux. The city 
of Paris supports a Laboratoire d’Evolution des 
Etres Organises, 3 Rue d’Ulm, directed by Prof 
A. Giard, who has a private laboratory at Wim- 
pereau, near Calais. These were followed by the 
Plymouth Laboratory, on the English Channel, 
at which work a small number of investigators, 
while in tlie summer season classes from &ford, 
Cambridge, and Eton study under an instructor, 
one of the officers in charge. Other smaller sea- 
side laboratories have been established by Pro- 
fessor Herdman near Liverpool, at Millport, one 
at Port Erin, on the Isle of Man; one near 
Bristol, another near Aberdeen, on the North 
Sea coast; and one near Dublin, on the Irish 
coast These are associated together and con- 
trolled by the Marine Biological Association of 
the United Kingdom and m part are supported 
by grants from the British Association, the 
Royal Society, etc. The Germans largely pat- 
ronize the Naples station, but have a small one 
at Helgoland, while the university at Vienna 
sustains a well-appointed one at Triest. The 
Russians have one at Sebastopol and also at 
Ville Franche, on the Mediterranean; the Dutch 
on the coast of Holland; the Danes on their 
coash; while the University of Tokyo maintains 
one on the Japanese coast. 

Floating marine laboratories, as they may be 
called (i.e., those on shipboard ), were established 
on the British exploring ship Challenger during 
her five years’ voyage around the world, and 


fully equipped laboratories have been furnished 
on the various exploring oceanic expeditions, in- 
cluding the five recently sent out to the Antarc- 
tic seas by the German, Swedish, English, and 
Dutch governments. 

The laboratories in connection with the fish- 
eries commissions of the United States, Ger- 
many, Norway, and Great Britain have been 
productive of excellent results, both scientific 
and practical. Early in the seventies of the 
nineteenth century Prof. S. F. Baird, the founder 
of the United States Commission of Fish and 
Fisheries and its first commissioner, was wont 
to establish at his summer headquarters, m 
different seasons, at various points along the 
coast of New England, from Woods Hole to 
Harpswell, Me., temporary laboratories, at 
which students were hospitably entertained. 
This led to the permanent establishment of two 
institutions at Woods Hole. The Woods Hole 
Laboratory has exerted much influence. To this 
school large numbers of investigators and college 
students have flocked, and it has been a most 
important means of training science teachers. 
The laboratory of the United States Fish Com- 
mission at Woods Hole is a permanent institu- 
tion, open winter and summer to experts. It is 
well equipped and frequented by a large number 
of investigators and advanced students. Its offi- 
cial organs are the reports and bulletins of the 
United States Fisheries Commission, and the 
entire plant is probably the most elaborate and 
extensive in the world A marine laboratory, at 
which much valuable research work has been 
done, was established in 1902 at Beaufort, N. C , 
by. the United States Fish Commission The 
Floating laboratory of the Rhode Island Com- 
mission of Inland Fisheries has carried on im- 
portant work on the development and artificial 
culture of the clam and lobster, and the results 
have been published by the State. 

Several summer laboratories for the study of 
aquatic life, insects, fishes, etc., as well as for 
educational purposes, have been established in 
the central United States. Of these, the first to 
be founded, and the one which has been the most 
productive of results advantageous to science, is 
that at Havana, 111., founded by Prof S. A. 
Forbes. It has published a bulletin and has 
from the first shown great activity. In Europe 
a well-known fresh-water laboratory has for sev- 
eral years been maintained by Prof. Dr. O. 
Zacharias at Phin in Germany. 

All botanical laboratories equipped for ele- 
mentary instruction are practically the same. 
It may be assumed that such establishments 
provide equipment for fundamental courses in 
morphology, physiology, ecology, and perhaps 
taxonomy In provision for research work, how- 
ever, botanical laboratories vary widely* There 
is probably no complete botanical laboratory in 
the world, in the sense that it provides for every 
phase of botanical investigation. Each promi- 
nent laboratory is strong in one, or perhaps a 
few, of the many phases of botanical research, 
and this is recognized by graduate students in 
selecting a laboratory for definite work. Since 
the chief opportunity of any botanical laboratoiy 
is the staff of men in charge of the work, every 
laboratory has developed about certain men 
rather than along theoretical lines. While 
worthy morphological and physiological labora- 
tories can be developed in connection with any 
university that has money enough to employ 
suitable men and furnish them equipm^t. 
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worthy taxonomic equipment is a matter of his- 
torical development. It involves the accumula- 
tion of large collections, whose chief value lies 
in sets of plants that are not in the open mar- 
ket. For example, while there are possibly 10 
botanical laboratories in the United States in 
which the opportunities for research in mor- 
phology, physiology, and ecology may be re- 
garded from fair to excellent, there are only 
three, or at most four, points where great his- 
torical collections of plants have made valuable 
research work in taxonomy possible. See Bo- 
tanic Gabden. 

Psychological Laboratories. The first in- 
stitutional laboratories for the pursuit of re- 
searches in psychophysics and experimental psy- 
chology ( qq.v. ) were founded by Wilhelm Wundt 
(University of Leipzig) in 1879 and by G. Stan- 
ley Hall (Johns Hopkins University) in 1883; a 
private laboratory was conducted by William 
James at Harvard in 1874-76. Laboratories are 
now the rule rather than the exception in col- 
leges and universities of the United States and 
have been established also in practically all the 
German universities; they are found in the 
principal universities of the other European 
states, and they exist also in Canada, New Zea- 
land, Japan, and South America In general 
they are separately organized, under the title of 
psychology; but in some cases they are con- 
nected, more or le^ss closely, with educational, 
psychiatrical, and physiological foundations. 

The recent development of psychology as a 
science, the multiplicity of problems that crowd 
upon the investigator, the varied training of the 
men who have devoted themselves to psychologi- 
cal experiment, and the makeshifts to which 
psychologists are forced by inadequate labora- 
tory accommodation, render it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to give any typical description of the ar- 
rangement and furnishing of the ]>sychological 
laboratory. We may, however, say, without 
much fear of contradiction, that the “ideal” 
laboratory would present at least the following 
features There should be (1) a large lecture 
room or auditorium, capable of seating some 300 
hearers, with a good demonstration table and 
arrangements for lantern projection. Behind 
the lecture room, and opening into it, should 
be (2) a museum or storeroom, in which are dis- 
played not only all the demonstration instru- 
ments required for a general lecture course, but 
also series of standard pieces illustrating the 
historical development of experimental method. 
(3) For work in optics there should be two dark 
rooms, adjoining and connected, and it would 
be well if the larger of the two, the anteroom, 
should have a window opening into the general 
lecture room. This anteroom is necessary for 
the demonstration of certain phenomena of con- 
trast (q.v.), for work on visual adaptation, on 
association of ideas, etc ; while the inner 
room is useful for more refined investigation — 
e.g., for spectrometnc research. The window in 
the side of the lecture room gives the lecturer 
a black background against which certain dem- 
onstrations can be made, without darkening the 
lecture room itself, far more effectually than 
a^inst a black screen. (4) For acoustics there 
should be available a suite of three rooms, one 
of which should be made, as far as possible, 
sound proof, as well as light proof, and all of 
which should be connected by acoustic tubes for 
the transmission of auditory stimuli, (6) For 
work upon the sense of smell there should be a 


special room, with tiled floor and glazed walls 
and especial ventilating arrangements. The rest 
of the laboratory proper should be taken up 
with large rooms, well aired and lighted, for 
class work in the practice courses; a set of 
small, closet-like rooms, occupied by advanced 
students; a series of rooms devoted to observa- 
tions upon the lower animals; a centrally sit- 
uated room, containing the measuring instru- 
ments ( chronoscopes, mironographs, etc.), upon 
which a call may be made from any part of the 
laboratory; the private laboratories of the in- 
structing staff; and a library and writing room. 
The only other feature of the laboratory that 
demands separate mention is (6) the workshop, 
which should be adequately fitted with the tools 
needed for wood and metal work and should 
liave an abundant power supply. An excellent 
laboratory of this type, based upon the recom- 
mendations of Titchener (1900; see Bibliogra- 
phy), has recently been opened at the University 
of Moscow under the direction of Tehelpanow 

The instrumental outfit of the laboratory is 
described under the heading Psychological Ap- 
paratus A few points as regards furniture 
and fixtures may be noticed here. Every room 
should be supplied with gas, compressed air, and 
electricity, and certain rooms (for which ab- 
solute quiet is not essential) with water The 
rooms employed for class work should have 
small low tables, accommodating each a pair of 
students, and shallow, glass-fronted wall cases 
to contain the instruments when not in use 
(^omfort on the part of the observer is essential 
to good introspection ; for this reason there 
should be special narrow tables for experiments 
upon smell and taste, couches 01 i (‘clinmg cliairs 
for work upon the cutaneous Mm^ation*', and 
high desks for certain experiments upon visual 
contrast and after-images The whole laboratory 
must be wired for telephone or bell signals, so 
that any two available rooms may be connected 
together for a particular investigation without 
disturbance to other workers by passage to and 
fro betwt*cn them 

Besearch. Laboratories. Aside from general 
physical, chemical, and other laboratories main- 
tained by educational institutions or by national 
governments, mention should be made of special 
and private laboratories which have been estab- 
lished for investigations in certain fields These 
usually are restricted in their scope to a certain 
problem or certain classes of problems, and 
usually their foundation and maintenance have 
been made possible by private interest. Thus, 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington (qv.) 
maintains in that city the Geophysical Labora- 
tory, concerned with problems involved in the 
formation of rocks and the structure of the 
earth, and also the Laboratory of Terrestrial 
Magnetism, both with complete instrumental 
and other equipment for the work in hand. The 
Carnegie Institution has in Boston a laboratory 
for the study of problems connected with nutri- 
tion, in Arizona a Desert Botanical Laboratory, 
and at Tortugas, Florida, a Marine Biological 
Laboratory. Likewise, the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research maintains in New York 
a group of laboratories where investigations are 
carried on in various departments of experimen- 
tal medicine and surgery, together with allied 
problems in physiological chemistry and similar 
fields. The tendency of these special labora- 
tories is to emphasize not only aptitude for in- 
vestigation, but also equipment and conditions 
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for efficient work, relieving tin* investigators 
from any financial or administrative worries, 
and placing at their disposal adequate resources, 
as well as providing suitable compensation 
while they are engaged in investigation. 

The Kockefeller Institute (q.v. ) is typical of 
a large laboratoiy for medical research, but 
there are also many others varying in size and 
scope m the different parts of Europe and the 
United States. There are such institutions de- 
voted to cancer research, to the study of tuber- 
culosis, to investigations on tropical diseases, on 
the disease'' affect inir domestic and other an- 
imals, and “imilar iiel<N of activity. In addition 
laboratories are now an essential part of every 
well-equipped hospital, and routine* Miv.-tiLM 
tions involving chemical analysis, I'.iilmloi'n al 
examinations, bacterial cultures, and other stud- 
ies are conducted in properly equipped quaiters, 
with adequate apparatus, especially Ml'’' p «-»' 1 r 
microscopes. Indeed the necessity for tJie lab- 
oratory in medical practice has grown beyond 
the facilities and possibilities of the private 
practitioner, and for purposes of diagnosis he 
now sends the specimens collected from patients 
to laboratories of one sort or another, where for 
a fee, in the case of private laboratories, expert 
investigators will make special examinations 
and repoits, or examinations may be made at 
the laboratories of some board of health or other 
official body. 

Municipal Laboratories. In recent years it 
has been found necessary and desirable for cities 
to maintain well-equipped laboratories, where 
various chemical, physical, biological, and other 
investigations may be made, with tlie obiect of 

h Lriiaiding the health of the inhabitants of 
l!i(‘ (ii\ and securing increased economy in its 
various business activities Thus, in practically 
every large city the w'ater supply is regularly 
analyzed, in order to guard against possible con- 
tamination and impurities. This is usually done 
in a special laboratory equipped for the purpose, 
so that ordinary routine tests may be made 
rapidly and accurately. Likewise the gas for 
street lighting and for the domestic lighting of 
the city is every day photometrically deter- 
mined, in order that its quality may be kept up 
to the standard specified by statute or contract 
Furthermore, laboratories are provided in many 
cities for the regular testing of supplies, such 
as food to charitable and penal institutions, 
stationery, such as paper, hose supplied to a fire 
department, asphalt for paving, fuel, and a host 
of other articles that are obtained by the city 
through its purchasing department Not only 
18 it possible through these laboratories to ex- 
amine the goods and determine whether they 
answer the specifications of the original contract 
or not, but also to provide more accurate and 
intelligent specifications, leading to the city se- 
curing the best article for the purpose at the 
most reasonable price. In fact, standardization 
is possible only through the work of the labora- 
tory and technical experts. 
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LA^OB CHXTBCH. An organized effort to 
develop the religious life in the labor movement. 
The founder of the Labor church was John Tre- 
vor, a singularly gifted and devoted man. The 
first services were held in a hall at Manchester, 
England, Oct 4, 1891, and m November the 
church was organized. Five principles were 
adopted. The service included the Lord’s Prayer, 
hymns social in charactei, readings from Whit- 
man, Emerson, Lamennais, Lowell, Whittier, 
Kuskin, Carlyle, and Maurice, and an address. 
In 1892 the Labor Prophet was started, and the 
Labor Hymn Bool and tracts were published. 
The demand for similar churches was local and 
spoptaneous In July, 1893, a Labor Church 
Union of 14 churches was organized. By the 
next November there were 24 churches. The 
movement has not shown continued vitality. 

LABOB COLONIES. Public or philanthropic 
institutions designed to relieve unemployment 
through provision of work and more especially 
to regeneiate, by the discipline of labor, persons 
who are commercially unemployable or, where re- 
'■ -11 111 ' 's impossible, as in the case of epilep- 
■ feeble-minded, to provide them with 
a permanent refuge. Among the classes most 
frequently cared for in labor colonies are dis- 
charged convicts, habitual vagrants, and drunk- 
ards. But other substandard workmen also drift 
to the colonies: persons who are thrown out of 
employment late in life by industrial inventions, 
neurasthenics and persons of insufficient will 
power to hold steady employment 

Reliable statistics of the number of uneraploy- 
ebles and substandard laborers in a modern in- 
dustrial state are wanting, but a safe estimate 
would assign from five to ten per cent of the 
adult population to these classes. It is probable 
that the proportion tends to increase, partly as a 
result of the breakdown of those who are men- 
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tall^ or morally weak under the increasing com- 
plexity of industrial and social life, but more 
especially as a result of the more severe require- 
ments made by modern industry as a condition 
to regular employment. The establishment, 
either by trade-union activity or by public au- 
thority, of minimum standards of wages excludes 
from private employment additional classes, who 
have no other recourse than charity or the labor 
colony. 

Of the public labor colonies (1914) the most 
important are those of TlclgniiM There are 
three of these colonies — Merxplas, Hoogstraeten, 
and Wortel. Under Belgian law, vagrancy and 
begging are penal offenses; persons arrested for 
such offenses are committed to the labor colonies 
for terms ranging from two to seven years. 
Degenerates, inebriates, professional vagrants, 
and others of the criminal type are committed to 
Merxplas; those whose destitution is due to no 
fault of their own are committed to the other 
two colonies. The number committed vanes with 
industrial conditions, being somewhat larger in 
periods of depression, especially in the case of 
the latter class. Tlie inmates of Merxplas num- 
ber, as a rule, between 5000 and 6000; those of 
the other two colonies together between 6000 and 
7000. The record of regeneration at Merxplas 
is low. In five-sixths of the cases, persons dis- 
charged from the institution drift back to it 
again. In 1904, 72 per cent of the inmates had 
been returned at least four times In Hoog- 
straeten and Wortel only a small percentage is 
restored to economic independence. This is 
partly due to the advanced age of the male in- 
mates, three-fourths of whom are over 40 and 
two-fiHhs over 60. 

In Holland three colonies are maintained for 
beggars and vagrants: Veenhuizen and Hoorn, 
with inmates ranging from 3000 to 4000, for 
men; and Leyden, for women. These colonies 
are practically a detention place for the perma- 
nently unemployable. There are also colonies 
supported chiefiy by the charitable societies, open 
to all who apply for admission, of which Wil- 
helmsoord, Wilhelminasoord, and Frederiksoord 
are the most important, the last dating from 
1818. Frederiksoord and Wilhelmsoord have an 
aggregate area of 1000 acres and care for over 
3000 inmates. After a training period of two 
years colonists may be given holdings of between 
six and seven acres at a moderate rental, prac- 
tically under life tenure, to work on their own 
account. Others acquire the necessary training 
for independent farming only after a residence 
of four years or more in the colony. Over 150 
small farms have thus been established at Fred- 
eriksoord, and most of them are fairly successful. 

The most significant experiment in labor 
colonies is the system under the control of the 
German Labor Colony Central Association, which 
has over 30 colonies in various parts of Ger- 
many. The movement was instituted by Pastor 
Frederick von Bodelschwingh, who in 1882 es- 
tablished a colony at Bielefeld in Westphalia. 
The principle adopted was that of offering work 
to all who might apply. Applicants are required 
to sign an agreement to remain at least two 
months and to abide by all the rules of the 
colony. Expulsion is the only penalty for in- 
fraction of the rules. The inmates are provided 
with abundant plain food, body linen, and 
shelter. They are worked under trained over- 
seers and, while inefficient, prove for the most 
part willing and docile. The management at- 


tempts to secure employment for as many as 
possible after they leave the colony. A very 
small bonus is credited to those who do satisfac- 
tory work and serves to provide them with 
clothes, tools, and perhaps a little ready money 
when they leave the colony. No segregation is 
attempted; discharged convicts, inebriates, con- 
firmed vagrants, and those who are merely suf- 
fering under temporary misfortune are accepted 
upon equal terms. The same plan is followed 
in all the other colonies of the system. The 
colonies are under religious and philanthropic 
auspices, but are in part financed by the com- 
munes. Similar colonies have been established 
in Switzerland at Tannenhof and Herdern. The 
record of reformation in these colonies is ex- 
cellent. In view' of the mixed character of the 
material, it is natural that the majority, after 
leaving the colony, lapse again into their former 
habits. But there are numerous instances of 
men who liave been restored to independence and 
self-respect. 

In England the seriousness of the unemploy- 
ment problem has led to great interest in the 
labor colony, but the results down to the present 
have been meagre. There is a colony for epilep- 
tics, caring for about 150 inmates, at Chalfont, 
and a colony for unemployables at Dunton, ac- 
commodating approximately an equal number. 
The Salvation Army maintains several colonies, 
of which the labor colony of Hadleigh is the best 
known. France has an important colony, La 
Chalmelle, in the For6t de Traconne, about 50 
miles from Paris, where wanderers picked up at 
the police stations in Paris are sent As a rule 
those thus committed to La Chalmelle are not 
hopeless vagrants, but countrymen stranded in 
Paris, etc. The majority of them secure posi- 
tions before leaving the colony. 

In the United States three colonies have been 
founded by the Salvation Army: Fort Herrick, 
near Cleveland, Ohio; Fort Amity, in southern 
Colorado; and Fort Romie, Soledad, Cal The 
last two are farm colonies, the first an industrial 
colony. For the farm colonies the practice pre- 
vails of sending, not single men, but entire fam- 
ilies. Fourteen families were bi ought from 
Chicago to Fort Amity upon the establishment 
of the colony in 1898; the number was later 
increased to about 40. The history of the colony 
has been one of mixed success. Many of the 
original colonists soon left, and shifting about 
of population has characterized its experience. 
The highest degree of success has been obtained 
by renting land to the colonists. Fort Amity 
was at first wholly unsuccessful. The colonists 
brought from the city soon dispersed; later it 
was repeopled by the poor from the surround- 
ing country In 1909 it accommodated some 
25 families, who appeared to be contented and 
fairly prosperous. 

In practically all instances labor colonies have 
made agriculture their chief occupation. The 
variety of tasks and the wholesomcness of work 
in the open air are important considerations; 
furthermore, the products can be made to supply 
a great part of the wants of the inmates. Agri- 
culture cannot be the sole resource, since the 
population of a labor colony is continually 
fiuctuating in volume and is likely to be small- 
est at the sowing and harvest seasons and largest 
in winter, when there is little work to be done. 
Most of the European labor colonies have been 
founded on unpromising land — bog and heath 
and waste-^ circumstance arising out of the lim- 
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ited means at the disposal of the founders, but 
which turned out to oe favorable to the enter- 
prise, since surplus labor could be set at ditch- 
ing, clearing, and fertilizing the land in open 
weather. Many colonies have developed sub- 
sidiary indoor occupations, such as basketwork, 
broom making, the making of boxes and crates, 
etc.' From a financial point of view the indus- 
trial labor colony is a flat failure, but it is an 
open question whether, from the point of view 
of regenerating the substandard workman, a 
greater diversity of employments than the agri- 
cultural colony affords would not be desirable. 
The labor colonies have been least successful in 
dealing with the urban workman, and it is the 
latter who presents the more serious social 
problem 

The labor colony, whether under public or 
private auspices, cannot be made self-sufficing. 
Although the Bielefeld colony makes every effort 
to keep expenses at a low level, each inmate 
represents a net outlay of between $1.50 and $2 
per week to be made up by subscriptions and 
donations. The French Colony of La Chalmelle 
costs the city about $3 weekly per inmate The 
Dutch colony at Wilhelmsoord makes a better 
financial than any othe*r, costing the 

charity anrli-ir n u - hardly more than 20 cents a 
week per inmate It is, however, to be borne in 
mind that a large proportion of the inmates of 
labor colonies would have to be supported at 
greater expense by public or private chanty. 

The existence of numerous labor colonies in 
Germany is said to have notably reduced va- 
grancy and mendicity. Charitable persons, in- 
stead of giving alms, direct beggars to the labor 
colonies, where their primary wants are satisfied, 
hut in return hard work is exacted. On ac- 
count of its tendency to discourage indiscrim- 
inate giving and hence the maintenance of a 
vagrant class, the labor colony undoubtedly 
justifies its claim upon generous public support 
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corrections (qv ) and on unemployment (qv ) 
Excellent articles on the subject are given in 
the Handworterhuch der Staatswissenschaften, 
“Arbeiterkoloiiien” (Jena, 1901), and in Bliss, 
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Berthold, Die Entvnckelung der deutschen Ar- 
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operative Labor upon the Land (London, 1895) , 
Department of Labor, The Poor Colonies of Hol- 
land (Washington, 1896) ; Dawson, Social Switz- 
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LABOE CONGEESSES. Assemblages of the 
representatives of organized labor. They owe 
their origin to the association of laborers in 
trade-unions. The congresses have been both 
international and national. The first Interna- 
tional Labor Congress was called by the Interna- 
tional Association of Laborers at Geneva, Switz- 
erland, in 1866. About 60 delegates from 
England, France, Germany, and Switzerland 
were present, representing many kinds of labor 
This congress urged the necessity for a firm al- 
liance of laborers in order to maintain wages. 
Strikes, while a temporary necessity, were al- 
leged to be due to transitory and abnormal 
conditions. The crux of the social question was 


declared to be the question of equal exchange. 
The congress favored the supplanting of interest 
by means of mutual-credit organizations, con- 
demned the industrial employment of women, 
and advocated technical education. The second 
International Labor Congress was held at Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, in 1867, with delegates from 
the countries represented at Geneva and from 
Italy and Belgium. Attention was called to the 
close connection existing between political lib- 
erty and social reform Cociperative associations 
were opposed on the ground that they were self- 
ish in character, while social reform could only 
be brought about by an agency acting upon the 
whole society In 1869 the Third International 
Labor Congress was held at Basel, Switzerland 
At this Russia, Austria, Germany, Spain, Eng- 
land, Italy, France, and Switzerland were repre- 
sented. This congress by a vote of 54 to 4 
declared. “Landed property should be abolished, 
the soil belongs to society and is inalienable.” 
It went further and demanded “the destruction 
of all states, national and territorial, and on 
their mins the found mg of the International 
State of Laborer^ ‘ fitlici international labor 
congresses of less importance were held at Dres- 
den (1871); The Uague (1872), the latter 
marked by a violent schism between the follow- 
ers of Marx and those of Bakunin ; Paris 
(1886); Berlin (1891); Zurich (1897) 

In 1889 two Socialist labor congresses were 
held in Paris, with an attendance of 606 and 
407 respectively Arrangements were made for 
the calling of similar international congresses 
from time to time, and May 1 was appointed for 
a f6te day for Socialistic organizations through- 
out the world The majority of the persons in 
attendance were French, but, in the two con- 
gresses of 1889, 82 and 184 respectively came 
from other countries. The following table in- 
dicates the increasing attendance of foreign 
delegates at the succeeding congresses: 


YEAR 

Country 

Total 

attend- 

ance 

From 
country 
in which 
oonsresB 
waaneld 

From 

other 

countries 

1891 

Brussels 

363 

187 

176 

1893 

Zurich 

440 

117 

323 

1896 

London 

714 

476 

239 

1900 

Pans 

789 

473 

316 

1904 

Amsterdam 

609 

33 

476 

1907 

"I'litKari 

884 

289 

596 

1910 

( -.ix* ' •mci. 

896 

146 

760 


In 1912 an extraordinary congress was con- 
vened at Basel to protest against the Balkan 
War; 565 delegates, representing 23 countries, 
were in attendance Questions of international 
polity, peace, and war have since 1900 occupied 
an increasing part in the deliberations of the 
congresses. 

Associations admitted to representation m 
these (‘oiigre<4H<‘s include not only those that are 
avowedly '^ix'uilistic, but also all labor organiza- 
tions basing their activity on the class-stru^le 
theory and recognizing the necessity of political 
and parliamentary activity. Purely economic 
labor organizations are not represented, nor are 
anarchistic associations Originally the baais 
for voting in the congresses was the country, 
each nation having one vote. At present voting 
power is based roughly upon the strength of the 
Socialist labor movement in the several coun- 
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tries. Germany, France, Great Britain, Austria- 
Bohemia, and Russia have each 20 votes; Italy, 
14; the United States, 12; Belgium and 
Sweden, 10 each; Denmark, Poland, and Switz- 
erland, 8 each; Finland, Holland, and Hun- 
gary, 6; Spain and Norway, 5; Turkey, 4; 
\ig<*ntina, Bulgaria, Rumania, Sorvia, Luxem- 
burg, Bosnia, and Herzegovina, each 2. The 
apportionment may be changed at any congress. 
In the interim between congresses the Interna- 
tional Socialist Bureau, established in 1900, acts 
for the organization. See Socialism; Trade- 
Unions 

LABOE BAY. A day set apart, as a legal 
holiday in all of tho States af the Union (except 
Maryland and Wyoming, in which States it is 
customarily observed by proclamation) and in 
Alaska and the District of Columbia. In 1882 
the Kniglits of Labor held their general assembly 
in New York City during tho month of Septem- 
ber, and on the Oi’i i lo- #!t |iarade was organized 
by the Central I iibi i I lli(•li of that city. The 
next year a parade was held on the first Monday 
in September, and in 1884, on the resolution of 
George R. Lloyd, one of the Knights of Labor, 
it was decided that all future parades should be 
held on that day, and that the day should be 
known as Labor Day Workingmen’s organiza- 
tions all over the country then began an agita- 
tion to indifee the State legislatures to declare 
the day a legal holiday, and on March 15, 1887, 
Colorado enacted a law to that effect and was 
followed by New tlersey. New York, and Massa- 
chusetts The great majority of the States have 
selected the first Monday in September as Labor 
Day. In European countries labor organi/alioiis 
celebrate on tlie first day of May. This custom 
started in 1890, but was at first opposed, because 
of the noting and disturbance which often 
attended it. At present it is observed generally 
without tiouble or interference, 

LABOEBE, Isi'bdrd', Alexandre Louis Jo- 
seph, Count de (1774-1842) A French author 
and politician, born in Pans. At the outbreak 
of the French Revolution he joined tho Austrian 
army and until 1707 fought against the Repub- 
lic He returned to France after the Peace of 
Campo Formio and went to Spam in 1800 as 
military attach^^ to Lucien Bonaparte His 
Voyage piitoresque et historique en Espagne 
(2d ed., 1823) and Itincraire descriptif de 
V Espagne (3d cd., 1828) show his close study of 
the country and its people. In 1822 he was 
elected from Paris to the Chamber of Deputies, 
where he consistently supported the Liberal side. 
During the Revolution of 1830 hi', vigoious pro- 
tests against the ordinances of (’harles X won 
for him the regard of Louis Philippe, who sub- 
sequently made him his aid and subprefect of 
the Seine. His other works include: Les monu- 
ments de la France classes chronologiquetnent 
(1816-26); Voyage pittoresque en AuPnehe 
(1821-23) ; Description des nouveaux jardins de 
la France et de ses anciene chdteaux (1808-15) , 
VersadlleSy ancien et moderne (1840). 

ULBOEBE, L^:on Emmanuel Simon Joseph, 
Count de (1807-69). A French archaeologist 
and author, born in Pans, son of Count Alexan- 
der Louis Joseph Laborde. After a course of study 
at the University of Gottingen, Germany, he 
traveled in the Orient with his father, and, owing 
to his remarkable ability as a draftsman, res- 
cued from oblivion many ancient monuments in 
Asia Minor and Syria. He afteiward explored 
alone Arabia and the valley of the Nile On bis 


return in 1828 he became for a few months 
Secretary of the French Embassy at Rome, was 
elected a member of Parliament in 1840 and 
1842, and was called to the Senate in 1868. 
From 1845 to 1848 he was curator of the Museum 
of Antiques at the Louvre and in 1867 director 
general of the archives of the Empire He wrote 
many magazine articles and books, perhaps the 
most important of which is the Dues de Bour- 
gogne (Wris, 1851). Others are Voyage de 
VArahi PdtrSe (1833); Voyage en Orient 
(1837-64); and numerous volumes on the his- 
tory of engraving and painting, Paris libraries, 
the ancient monuments of Paris, French ar- 
chives, and the jewels of the Louvre. 

LA^OE EXCHANGES. 1. A class of in- 
stitutions founded by the followers of Robert 
Owen (1832-35), which were designed to bring 
about the exchange of the products of labor 
without the intervention of money. Stores were 
founded which were to buy and sell commodities 
for ‘‘labor notes,’’ tho amount of time spent in 
producing a commodity being the basis on which 
it was valued. No difference was made for dif- 
ferent kinds of labor The plan was soon found 
to be impracticable. 2. The term is frequently 
used to designate an ideal employment bureau 
under public nmnageirieiil, which should obviate 
the common evil that at one and the same time 
a need for labor exists m some occupations or 
localities, while many men arc unemployed. It 
IS generally d that labor, owing to the 

ignorance and ii‘« rn« of the laboring classes, 
does not readily respond to the competitive laws 
which tend to place productive forces where they 
are most efficient. The better distribution of 
labor, it is held, ought to be one of the cares 
of the state, since under present conditions so- 
ciety loses much productive energy, while bear- 
ing an unnecessiiiily large burden of pauperism 
and crime. 

So-called labor exchanges {bourses de travail) 
exist in numerous European cities, as well as in 
some of the American States and in Australasia , 
but they are not equipped with machinery 
efficient enough to grapple with the larger 
problems of the distribution of labor. See Em- 
ployment Bureau 

liABOEI, la'b6’r$', Fernand Gustave Gas- 
ton ( 1800- ) . A French lawyer He Avas 

born at Rheims, studied law at Paris, in Eng- 
land, and in Germany. He was called to the bar 
of the Court of Appeal in 1884 and in 1887-88 
was secretary of the Conference of Advocates 
In 1911-13 he was president of the Barrister’s 
Society of Paris. He conducted several notable 
cases, among them the defense of the assassins 
Duval and Chevallereau, the anarchist Pini, and 
the dynamiter Vaillant. He was advocate for 
Gabriel Compayr^ in his famous libel action 
against Numa Gilly and defended Alfred Drey- 
fus (q.v ). On Aug 14, 1899, during the final 
trial of Dreyfus at Rennes, he was shot in the 
back while on his way to the court and was dan- 
gerously wounded, but recovered sufficiently to 
resume his defense of Dreyfus. He had charge 
of several literary cases, notably those of La 
Plume and the ThMtre RMiste, His defense of 
M. Zola (1898), who was charged with libeling 
the President and the army, was the occasion 
for a display of marked ability. He also repre- 
sented Th4rfese Humbert in the well-known 
Crawford case, and, in 1914, Madame Caillaux, 
whose acquittal he secured (see Caillaux, 
Calme'FTE). With others, M. Labori under- 
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took the publication of the Repertoire ency- 
olopedique de droit francdts (12 vols.). In 
1906 he was elected to the Chamber of Deputies 
for Fontainebleau. He founded the Orande 
Revue and the Revue dki Palats (1897), for a 
time was editor m chief of the Gazette du 
Palais, and wrote Affaire Zola: Plaidoirie 
(1898). 

LABOE LAW. See Contract Lauob Law, 
LABOE LEGISLATION. An inclusive term 
used to denote the body of statutes which in 
any way affect the labor contract or the relation 
of the employer and the employed. The first 
step was taken in the so-called factory acts of 
Great Britain, designed to improve the sanitary 
conditions prevailing in workshops and factories 
and safeguard the health of the lalx>ring popula- 
tion. In the subsequent development many other 
points in the mutual relations of employer and 
employed have been the subject of legislative 
and administrative regulation, so that to-day 
th(* mass of statutory enactment on these topics 
IS almost ’ ' ’ ■ 

In the I ' the problems of an in- 

dustrial population developed later than in Eng- 
land, and labor legislation is of a later date. 
With the growth of modern indu-'i\ i Him 
with the prevalence of universal 'ii'i.ij' 1 le 
enactment of such laws did not MumitiiM ih-* 
same difficulties as in England There has been 
no lack of legislation, though it has frequently 
been assumed that such laws would enforce them- 
selves, and no adequate machinery was provided 
to insure their execution In later years factoiy 
inspection has been widely introduced, though 
in many States it is not equipped with adequate 
machineiy for the discharge of the duties im- 
posed upon it. On the other hand, the progress 
of unionism has made the workingmen alert 111 
the maintenance of their legal rights, and their 
officials have done much to render labor legisla- 
tion effective. 

Labor legislation is a matter of State concern, 
and while in America the laws of one State have 
frequently been enacted bodily by other States, 
there is still much diversity among the States. 
In reviewing the labor legislation in force in the 
United States we must content ourselves with 
a general account of the various types of enact- 
ments without jiUemjil iiiL'' to specify where such 
laws are in force, ihe most usual subjects of 
legislation concern the hours of labor, mode of 
paying wages, and protection of machinery to 
avoid accidents. 

Hours of Labor. Twenty- four States have 
laws on the subject of hours of labor in general 
employments, which laws are of course limited 
to women and minors. Laws restricting the 
hours of labor in employments involving danger 
to health or life of the employee or to the pub- 
lic safety are less general, but aie increasing in 
number The employments in question include 
mines and smelters, caissons, brickyards, baker- 
ies. railroads, street railways. On a somew^hat 
different basis are laws restricting hours of labor 
on public works and on work done for the pub- 
lic authorities by private contractors 

Most of the States prohibit the labor of chil- 
dren in factories, workshops, and mines before a 
certain age is reached. In most States this age 
is 12 or 14 years, the latter age gaming upon tlie 
former. Limitations of the hours of labor per 
day and per week for minors wlm have not 
reached the age of 18, or sometimes as much as 
21 yeais, are frequent This limit is usually 10 


hours per day. Some States with a 10-hour day 
provide that the weekly work shall be less than 
60 hours (55 in Ohio and New Jersey, 54 in 
Massachusetts). Some of the States impose 
further restrictions. For children under 16, 
whose attainments do not reach certain stand- 
ards, hours must generally be so adjusted as to 
permit of school attendance for a portion of the 
year, or to permit attendance at night schools. 

Several of the States which regulate the labor 
of minors as above stated make no restrictions 
upon the labor of adult women. In others, how- 
ever, such labor is subject to the same rules as 
that of minors. Absolute prohibition of woman’s 
labor in mines exists in several of the States. 

Payment of Wages. Laws fixing the inter- 
vals at which wages shall be paid have been 
enacted in several States, but they are of doubt- 
ful validity. More frequent is the attempt to 
prescribe that all payments shall be made in 
money, by declaring illegal payments in store 
orders and the like. 

Protection of Health, etc. Laws designed 
ta protect the workmen against accident or dis- 
ease are especially applicable to labor in inclosed 
places, in workshops and factories, and in re- 
cent h-m-l.it ion in so-called sweatshops. Among 
other things, such laws aim to require adequate 
fire escapes, outward-opening doors, guards for 
dangerous machinery, elevators, belting, etc., con- 
nection of rooms where machinery is used with 
engine rooms by tubes or bells Other laws pro- 
vide that machinery shall not be cleaned wliile 
in motion, and frequently that women and 
minors below a certain age shall not be employed 
in cleaning machinery; that a certain number 
of cubic feet of air space for each person em- 
ployed shall be provided, that fans and other 
contrivances shall be used to rid the air of nox- 
ious vapors and dust Similar in character is 
the i* ■ biiiMi in regard to sweatshop produc- 
tion — 1 e , lae manufacture of goods, particularlv 
clothing, in dwellings and tenements — which 
aims to restrict the production of goods in un- 
sanit., . -■ii‘ These laws either place 

such : • the general factory law or 

seek to prevent overcrowding by restricting such 
labor to members of the family living in the 
dwelling, 01 requiring a license for all persons 
engaged in such production. 

Employers’ Liability. Under the common 
law the employer is liable in pecuniary damages 
for the !)odily injury or death of his employees 
by accident when in his employ, in so far as 
siich accident is not due to the negligence, direct 
or contributory, of the employee. But the rigor 
of this rule was greatly modined by the principle 
which relieved the employer of liability in case 
the accident was traceable, not to his negligence, 
but to that of another employee. (See Fellow 
Servants; Employees’ Liability.) Strictly 
construed, this doctrine made it practically im- 
possible for the laboring man to avail himself 
of this liability, as he was forced to prove the 
negligence of the employer. Tn 'i -1 ■ ■ » has been 

invoked in England and in U,- I ■ ■■ i States to 
remove this difficulty. Such laws declare the 
employer directly liable for all accidents except 
in case of negligence jof the person injured, or 
in a leas extreme form attempt to define who 
are fellow servants. The (‘ffect of such legisla- 
tion is to place upon the employer the burden 
of proof that the injured workman was negli- 
gent. Such laws apply in a number of States 
to railroads, but in a very few cases to employees 
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generally. In Europe such laws are more fre- 
quent and are especially favorable to the work- 
man in England and Switzerland. In recent 
years it has come to be recognized that employ- 
ers^ liability, even broadly interpreted, cannot 
adequately protect the workman against occu- 
pational risks. Following the lead of Germany 
and other European countries, American States 
have enacted workingmen’s compensation laws, 
requiring indemnification for all injuries not the 
result of gross negligence on the part of the in- 
jured. Such laws applying either generally or 
to specially hazardous industries were enacted 
in 24 Stato in the period 1910-14. 

The labor legislation of England has not only 
been imitated m the United States, but has been 
widely copied in the industrial countries of con- 
tinental Europe and in the English colonies. 
While certain general features, such as factory 
inspection and limitation of the hours of labor 
of children and women, are common to all, the 
labor codes of the various countries show marked 
individuality, as the result of peculiar conditions 
or of historic tradition. Hence we find the dif- 
ferent aspects of the labor laws in different 
stages of development in the different countries. 

Germany. In Germany ( and this is true of 
continental Europe generally) the main interest 
in labor legislation has centred about the (ques- 
tion of employers’ liability and the evils it is 
designed to meet After struggling for some 
time with a liability law which gave very un- 
satisfactory results, * Germany was led to intro- 
duce the insurance principle as a means of al- 
leviating the suffering caused by accidents to 
workingmen in industrial pursuits. Fiom pro- 
tecting the workman and his family from the 
effects of accidents directly attributable to his 
occupation, it was an easy step to extend this 
protection to sickness, which in many cases was 
also incident to the occupation A still further 
step has been taken in providing by insurance 
against the incapacity of old age. This domi- 
nant feature of the legislation (>f continental 
countries is treated more fully in the article 
Wobkingmen’s Insurance 

Australia. Of all countries, the Australasian 
colonies of Great Britain have been most radical 
in their labor legislation. Industrial labor is 
most directly affected by the laws providing for 
compulsory arbitration of all labor disputes. 
See Xabob and Capital, Relations of ; Trade- 
Unions; Child Labor. 

Bibliography. The most complete guide to 
the labor legislation of the United States is con- 
tained in the Report on Labor Legislation 
(Washington, 1900), which forms vol. v of the 
Report of the United States Industrial Commis- 
sion. The compilation of labor laws issued in 
1B92 as the Second Special Report of the United 
States Department of Labor is fuller in its cita- 
tion of laws. The United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics issued a full summary. The 
Labor Laws of the United States^ roith Decisions 
of the Courts Relating thereto (Washington, 
1914). The Annual Summaries of State Legis- 
lation issued by the New York State Library 
can also be consulted with profit. Valuable in- 
formation on current legislation is published 
by the Americtsm Association for Labor Leris- 
lation. Details of labor legislation are also 
found in the Bulletins of the United States De- 
partrumt of Labor (Washington, 1896 et seq.), 
where especial attention is given to foreign 
lal>or laws; Florence Kelley, Some Ethical 
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Oatns through Legislation (New York, 1905). 
Among foreq^ ‘sources attention may be di- 
rected especially to the Archi/v fur social Qesetz- 
gebung und Statistik (Tlibingeii, 1888 et seq.) ; 
Annuaire de legislation de travail, issued since 
1897 by the Belgian Office du Travail (Brus- 
sels) ; Ignaz Jastrow (ed.), Tewtbucher zur 
Studien liber Wirtschaft und Stoat, vols. i-iii 
(Berlin, 1912-14). 

LABOB OBGANIZATIOKS. Under this 
head are included those more or less prolonged 
associations of productive workers whose prin- 
cipal purpose is the improvement of the condi- 
tions of employment. TTie labor organization is 
thus differentiated on the one hand from the 
strike — a temporary association — and on the 
other hand from friendly societies and Socialist 
organizations which, though frequently recruited 
exclusively from the ranks of labor, are chiefly 
devoted to other ends than the improvement of 
the conditions of employment. Among labor 
organizations two distinct classes are discernible 
— those organized on the trade or occupational 
principle and those which transcend occupa- 
tional bounds and attempt to amalgamate in a 
single, homogeneous organization all classes ol 
labor The former — the trade-union — is treated 
in detail in the article on Trade-Unions, where 
a further discussion of the relation of the trade- 
union to the general labor organization is given. 
The latter class alone is considered in the pres- 
ent article, and for brevity the term “labor 01 - 
ganization” will be restricted to this group, the 
nontrade organizations. 

In England the first great wave of labor or- 
ganization came about 1830. The repeal of the 
Combination Acts in 1824 had been followed by 
an unprecedented activity among trade-unions, 
which resulted .in an outburst of strikes that 
were as generally unsuccessful as they were vio- 
lent and costly. The conviction became general 
among wage earners that the old trade-union was 
too exclusive in membership and too conservative 
in policy, and this conviction was increased by 
the Socialistic agitation of Robert Owen, Wil- 
liam Thompson, and others. In 1829 a Grand 
General Union of the United Kingdom was es- 
tablished among the textile workers In 1830 
some 20 oigjmi/««I 1 rades united in the forma- 
tion of tlM‘ National Association for the Pro- 
tection of Labor. In January, 1834, came Robert 
Owen’s Grand National Consolidated Trades 
Union. 

The character of this organization was strik- 
ingly similar to that of the Knights of Labor. 
Both began as secret organizations with elabo- 
rate ritual and fantastic ceremonies, and both 
abandoned at a subsequent period the policy of 
extreme secrecy. Both admitted trade-unions 
as units, but both placed the greater emphasis 
upon amalgamation and established local unions 
of mixed membership, known in the Grand Na- 
tional Consolidated as miscellaneous lodges. 
Both laid special emphasis upon the organization 
of women and unskilled laborers, both looked 
forward to the supersession of the wage system 
by some scheme of cooperative production, and 
both conducted disastrous experiments in co- 
operation. Finally, both grew with unhealthful 
rapidity; “within a few weeks the union appears 
to have been joined by at least half a million 
members.” 

The Grand National hod contemplated a uni- 
versal strike as the first step towards general 
cooperation, but the strikes which it inaugu- 
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rated proved unsuccessful, and in August, 1834, 
it was transformed into the British and Foreign 
Consolidated Association for Industry, Human- 
ity, and Knowledge. This in turn spent its 
strength in coiiperative experiments, and from 
that time until the appearance of the new union- 
ism English labor organizations were chiefly, 
though not exclusively, characterized by the at- 
tempt to foster cooperative production. 

With the reawakening of English Socialism 
in the early eighties came another determined 
assault upon the conservative methods of the old 
trade-unions. The feeling became prevalent 
among those trade-unionists who were also So- 
cialists that the progress of the masses was 
actually hindered by the aristocratic exclusive- 
ness of the skilled trades, whose unions were in- 
clined to build up extensive systems of insur- 
ance benefits and avoid politics, particularly 
Socialism. Among labor leaders the struggle 
centred largely about the control of the Trade 
Union Congress; in the world at large the ef- 
forts of the new unionists were characterized 
by the attempt to fhe unskilled workers 

of the cities, with tbi“ nlimijiir object of forming 
a large party in favor of municipal ownership 
and later of introducing municipal Socialism. 
In London the efi’orts of the new leaders — John 
Burns, Tom Mann, Benjamin Tillct, and others 
— were crowned with unexpected success In 
1888 the match girls organized and won a strike 
In 1889 the gas stokers were organized into the 
Gasworkers’ and General Laborers* Union^ and 
succeeded in winning an eiudii hoin day with a 
slight increase of wages. In came the fa- 

mous strike of the London dock laborers, which, 
under the able leadership of John Burns and 
with the generous support of the public, re- 
sulted in an » i»oeh Mi.ikmu victory. The result 
of these successes was the complete victory of the 
new unionists in the Trade Union Congress and 
a large crop of (ngain/Mf loii" among the un- 
skilled workers, all ot which are marked by the 
common characteristics of low dues, few or no 
insurance benefits, aggressive trade policy, po- 
litical activity, and a strong leaning towards 
Socialism. 

In the United States, as in England, labor or- 
ganizations first appeared in considerable num- 
bers about 1830. The earliest manifestations of 
the new movement were political. In 1829 a 
workingman*s ticket was placed in nomination in 
New York, and one delegate to the State Assem- 
bly was elected This political movement spread 
into Pennsylvania and Massachusetts and con- 
tributed to the formation of the Loco Foco party 
( q.v ) , which played an important part ^ in the 
political movement of that period. Political or- 
ganization hastened organization for trade pur- 
poses, and about 1833 we hear of numerous 
municipal federations of trade-unions, one of 
which, the General Trades Union of the City of 
New York, succeeded in having its president 
elected to Congress. In 1832 the New England 
Association of Farmers, Mechanics, and Work- 
ingmen was organized at Boston, a typical labor 
organization of the period, which seems to have 
devoted itself to debate and educational work 

The three most important labor organizations 
which appeared before the Civil War were all 
organized in 1845; the New England Working- 
men’s Association in March, the New England 
Protective Union in September, and the Indus- 
trial Congress of the United States in October 
The first two were closely identified, the Protec- 
VoL. XIII.-~28 


tive Union being largely devoted to cooperation. 
All three exhibited the familiar characteristics 
of the early labor organization. Unskilled la- 
borers, women, farmers, and even other em- 
ployers were admitted. The most diverse re- 
forms were championed: abolition of slavery, 
women’s rights, land nationalization, the witn- 
holding of supplies from the American army in 
Mexico. The Socialistic character of the move- 
ment is shown by the fact that George Ripley 
and Charles A. Dana were prominent among the 
founders of the New England Workingmen’s 
Association, while the initial meeting of the 
association was addressed by Robert Owen and 
Albert Brisbane, the father of American 
Socialism. 

All three of these associations became mori- 
bund in the early fifties, and from that time 
until the end of the Civil War the most striking 
phenomenon is the multiplication of trade-unions 
of the narrower’ kind But during this period, 
also, there were not lacking men, even among 
the prominent trade-union leaders, who charac- 
terized the trade-union as exclusive and warmly 
advocated the formation of broader organizations 
which would elevate the masses by other means 
than the strike and the regulation of appren- 
ticeship In 1866 their efforts resulted in the 
formation of the National Labor Union, which, 
starting with a large membership and good 
prospects, wasted its strength on the attempt 
to found a Labor Reform party and died in 
1870 ‘‘of the disease known as politics.” A 
slight connection may be traced between the 
National Labor Union and the International 
Workingmen’s Assoedation, which was founded 
in London in 1864 and moved its headquarters 
to New York in 1872, soon after which it dis- 
appeared The International, however, came 
under the domination of Karl Marx and was 
rather a Socialistic party than a labor organi- 
zation. 

The work laid down by the National Labor 
Union fell into the hands of a remarkable labor 
organization, the Noble Order of the Knights 
of Labor ( See Knights of Labor ) Although 
it began as a local union of garment workers 
and in the course of its existence chartered many 
national unions, it contemplated from the very 
beginning something essentially hostile to the 
exclusive trade-union. Following out this pol- 
icy, no effort is made to restrict the membership 
to wage earners, a universal practice among 
trade-unions, but in general persons over 16 
years of age are eligible to membership. In 
their district assemblies, and even in the local 
assemblies, the members of different trades are 
.uihiliramntod without respect to occupational 
limits. Finally, the government of the Knights 
is far more centralized than any federation of 
trade-unions; the general executive board, to 
take a single illustration, may suspend any 
local or district officer, expel any member, re- 
voke any charter, and by a unanimous vote may 
settle any strike. In other words, the Knights 
of Labor is a centralized national union of mixed 
trades and not a federation. 

The latest phase in the development of labor 
organizations is represented by the Industrial 
Workers of the World (q.v.). 

Historically considerea, the labor organiza- 
tion is distinguished from the trade-union by an 
absence of exclusiveness, by the effort to secure 
the benefits of organization for the unskilled 
workers, by a more emphatic note of altruism 
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by a decided preference for cooperation, for legis- 
lative and political action over strikes and boy- 
cotts, and, it must be admitted, by a general 
tendency to take short cuts to universal reform. 
On the whole the labor organization has been 
far less productive of tangible results than the 
trade-union. But its work has not been in vain. 
The trade-union of to-day is far less exclusive, 
far less monopolistic than it was before the ap- 
pearance of the Knights of Labor and the new 
unions of England. Most important of all, the 
trade-union now realizes the truth of that funda- 
mental thesis of the Knights of Labor — that ma- 
chinery is fast obliterating the line between the 
skilled and unskilled trades — and devotes a large 
share of its strength and funds to the organiza- 
tion of the lower classes of labor. This is the 
primary object of the American Federation of 
Labor. See Labor, American Federation of. 

For an account of a momentous struggle, 
which bears much resemblance to the contiast 
between the labor organization and the trade- 
union, see Problems of Oi ooni-'ofion under 
Trade-Unions, where a general bibliography is 
also given. See also Sootalist Parties under 
Socialism. 

LABOR PARTY, British. A political 
party organized on its present basis in 1906. 
The origin of the party is traceable to a reso- 
lution adopted by the Trade Union Congress at 
Plymouth in 1899 to call a confeience of trade- 
unions, Socialistic, cooperative, and other labor 
bodies to consider the problem of securing ade- 
quate parliamentary representation for labor 
The conference, hold in February, 1906, created 
a committee, known as the Labor Representa- 
tion Committee, under the secretaryship of J 
Ramsay Macdonald. The aim of the committee 
was to secure, where possible, the election of 
candidates identified with labor interests, where 
this was impracticable, to throw labor support 
to candidates of regular parties who were sym- 
pathetic to labor. The committee was composed 
chiefly of representatives of the trade-unions, 
but the Fabian Society and the Independent 
Labor party were given each one representative 
on the executive committee 

In 1900, 15 candidates were indorsed by the 
committee, of whom two we*re returned. Two 
candidates in by-elections between 1900 and 1904 
were elected with the indorsement of the com- 
mittee. In 1904 the committee adopted the pol- 
icy of paying its representatives in Parliament 
£200 a year to overcome the handicap under 
which labor representatives would suffer in giv- 
ing unpaid parliamentary service. In the gen- 
eral elections of 1906, 30 out of 50 candidates 
indorsed by the party were elected. As there 
were a considerable number of other representa- 
tives elected who were avowedly sympathetic with 
labor, it was felt that the time was ripe for the 
organization of a labor party. This was ef- 
fected later in the same year. Tlie labor party 
thus organized continued the tactics and the 
aims of the Labor Representation Committee. 

The representatives of the Labor party num- 
bered 39 out of 670 in the House of Commons. 
In view of the practical equality in strength of 
Unionist and Liberal parties in the House, the 
Labor party has, since 1910, been able to exert 
an influence upon legislation quite out of pro- 
portion to its numbers and has played a promi- 
nent part in shaping recent social legislation in 
the United Kingdom. Consult: Joseph Burgess, 
John Bums: The Rise and Progress of a Right 


Honourable (Glasgow, 1911); Fred. Henderson, 
Socialism and the Labor Party (London, 1912) ; 
G, S. Penfold, Labour Party under a Search 
Light (lb., 1912) ; A. W. Humphrey, A History 
of Labour Representation (ib., 1912) ; Gerhart 
Guetcler, Die enghsche Arbeiterpartei ; em Bex- 
trag zur Oeschxchte und Theorie du poUtischen 
Arbexterbewegung in England (Jena, 1914). 

LABOR PROBLEMS. The rise of capitalis- 
tic industry, creating a social class whose only 
resource is the sale of their labor, has brought 
to the front a new group of social problems, 
which are commonly known as labor problems, 
or, more simply, as the labor problem. The de- 
termination of the .lust portion of labor in dis- 
tribution, the social enforcement of the canons 
of distribution established, and the assurance to 
the laborer of tolerable conditions of life are the 
essence of the problem. 

In the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
educated opinion viewed free competition as a 
f<»rce capable of bringing about the best possible 
solution of the problem. The greatest freedom 
of contract would place each individual where 
his productivity was greatest and assure him of 
the greatest reward compatible with the maxi- 
mum of social happiness. It was soon perceived, 
however, that the freedom of contract between 
employer and laborer was largely illusory, owing 
to the ignorance and helplessness of the latter. 
Especially was this true in the case of children, 
who were often bound to the employer by parish 
authorities or placed under his control by un- 
natural parents. A party arose demanding the 
state regulation of the labor contract in favor of 
the weak. (See Labor Legislation.) The ex- 
tent of government regulation was the concrete 
form assumed by the laboi problem in England 
from the second decade of the nineteenth century 

Contract relations between the adult laborer 
and the employer were on an unsatisfaetoiy basis 
so long as the individual labi • i ’ with 

the employer, or perhaps a “ ■. *1 ■ em- 

ployers. Partially as a result of this disadvan- 
tage of position, laborers began to combine in 
trade-unions (qv.), believing that thus they 
miglit better their position without the tardy 
intervention of the state The struggles between 
combined labor and the employer gave a new im- 
petus to Socialism. Many students of social sc*i- 
ence believed it to be necessary to eliminate the 
employer by founding an organization based 
upon free association (see Fourier, Fourier- 
ism), on cooperation (c[.v. ; see also Owen, Rob- 
ert), or on the appropriation by the state of the 
means of production. (See Socialism, Marx, 
Karl.) Later the view came to be widely held 
that the true solution of the labor problem lay in 
the merging of the interests of employer and em- 
ployed by a system of profit sharing (q.v.), by 
inducing laborers to purchase shares in the cor- 
poration employing them, or by the development 
of an ethical relation between employer and em- 
ployed, the employer making it his care to pro- 
vide for the moral and material welfare of his 
laborers, both in the factory and in their homes 
(See Kbupp Foundries, Social Work at.) 
State and corporate provision of funds to insure 
against invalidity and old age ( see Old-Age 
F?:nsions; Workingmen’s Insurance) repre- 
sents a new development of thought, aiming to 
free the laborer from the constant danger of 
pauperism and so to render him less discontented 
with the prospect of remaining i\ ^^ng(‘ ('arner 
throughout his life. Industrial mbit rai ion, vol- 
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untary and compulsory, represents another com- 
paratively recent solution for the evil of indus- 
trial discord. 

The modern tendency is to treat the labor 
problem as an exceedingly complicated one 
which cannot be solved by any single remedy. 
Extension of factory legislation, encouragement 
of the formation of responsible trade-unions, ar- 
bitration, identification, wherever possible, of 
the interests of employer and employed, are rec- 
ognized to be among the more important factors 
of the solution of the problem. Wliatever has 
hitherto been accomplished, however, in behalf 
of labor, and whatever measures are advocated 
for further improvement, concern almost exclu- 
sively the factory laborer. There remains a 
large class consisting of the day laborer of the 
cities and the agricultural laborers, who have 
hitherto been unable to combine successfully to 
better their positions, and whose conditions of 
employment are so varied and uncertain that 
little can be done for them by legislation. These 
classes aie, howevei, diminishing in numbeis 
relatively to the laliorers employed in factories, 
and with the progress in public education and 
consequent improved mobility of laboi, may be 
expected to share in some measure the advan- 
tages secured by the factory laborers. 

In addition to the references given in the text, 
see Child Labor, Collectivism, Eight-Hour 
Hay, Employment Bureau, Factory Inspec- 
tion, Indusirial REvoLunoN, Labor; Labor 
Congresses, Lockout, Social Democracy, 
SiiuKES; Sweating Systfai, Wages. 

LABOR REPRESENTATION COMMIT- 
TEE. See Labor Party, British 

LABOR UNION, The American. A Social- 
istic labor Migani/al imi whose membership is 
largely confined to th(‘ Mates of Coloiado, Idaho, 
Montana, a-'liingtoii, and Wyoming. It was 
organized in May, 181)8, as the Western Labor 
Union, but widened its scope at the Denver Con- 
vention of 1902, when the present name was 
adopted. In composition it is a federation of 
trade-unions, but it has pronounced the familiar 
methods of the old trade-unions unsatisfactory, 
and formally declaied itself in favor of political 
action and international Socialism The officers 
consist of a piesident, vice president, secretary 
treasurer, and an executive board of nine mem- 
bers, including the president and vice president. 
The officers are elected biennially by a referen- 
dum vote of the general membership. The gov- 
ernment IS more centralized than the ordinary 
federation of trade-unions, the executive board, 
e g., may depose any general officer, and affili- 
ated organizations are not permitted to strike 
without the approval of the executive board 
Probably the most important organization affili- 
ated with the American Labor Union is the 
Western Federation of Miners. The official organ 
is the Voice of Labor, published weekly at the 
headquarters in Butte, Mont. See Labor 
Organizaitons 

LABOUCH^IRE, l^'bbd'shar', Henry, Baron 
Taunton (1798-1869). An English statesman 
of Huguenot descent. The eldest son of Peter 
C^fpsar Labouch('»re, of Hylands, Essex, he was 
born on Aug. 15, 1798. His father, a partner 
in the banking house of Hope & Co., of Amster- 
dam, settled in England and married the daugh- 
ter of Sir Francis Baring. Henry was educated 
at Winchester and at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1821 and M.A. in 
1828 He also studied law at Lincoln’s Inn, but 


did not enter the profession. In 1824 he made a 
visit to Canada and the United States to study 
the working of their institutions. In 1826 he 
was elected M.P. for St. Michael, from 1830 to 
1868 he sat for Taunton, and in 1859 he was 
made Baron Taunton. He became a strong Lib- 
eral in English politics and for many years was 
identified with the support of the measures and 
the initiation of the policy of the party of prog- 
ress. From 1832 to 1858 he occupied succes- 
sively the offices of Junior Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Master of the Mint, Vice President of 
the Board of Trade, Privy Councilor, Colonial 
Undersecretary, Undersecretary of State for 
War, President of the Board of Trade, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. He had no direct heir, and his 
title bt'camc extinct at his death, on July 13, 
1869. 

LABOUCHtRE, Henry DuPri?: HS^l- 
1912). An English journalist and politician, 
the eldest son of John Peter Labouen^re. He 
was born in London, Nov. 9, 1831, was educated 
at Eton and at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
entered the diplomatic service under the auspices 
of his uncle. Lord Taunton. He was in the dip- 
lomatic service from 1854 to 1864, part of the 
time as a member of the British Legation at 
Washington. From July, 1865, to April, 1866, 
he was in Parliament for Windsor, till he was 
ousted on petition In 1867 and 1868 he sat for 
Middlesex He represented Northampton from 
1880 to 1900. Under the signature “The Be- 
sieged Resident,’’ his letters from Paris during 
the siege (1870-71) to the London Daily News 
attracted considerable attention They were pub- 
lished in book form (3d ed , London, 1872). In 
1876 he established Truth, a society and politi- 
cal journal, and afterward became also one of 
the proprietois of the Daily News. Truth, cele- 
biated for its acute censorship of public mat- 
ters, involved him in numerous libel suits, with- 
out slackening, however, his zeal as an enemy of 
sham and corruption He was an earnest advo- 
cate of the Irish Home Rule cause, but in 1890 
refused to follow Parnell in his attacks upon the 
English wing of the party. As a member of the 
royal commission to inquire into the Jameson 
raid of 1896, his pertinent queries and incisive 
criticism were particularly disconcerting to the 
party of Cecil Rhodes, and his pro-Boer sympa- 
thies were marked during the South African 
War. He retired from political life in 1906 and 
died in Florence, Jan. 16, 1912. Consult Mc- 
Carthy, British Political Portraits (New York, 
1903), and Thorold, The Life of Henry Lahou- 
chi^re (ib, 1914). 

LABOULAYE, l^i'b6oT&', Edouard Ren^: Le- 
FEBVRE DE (1811-83) . A French jurist and pub- 
licist, born in Paris. He was a student of law, 
devoting himself early in life to continental 
legal history with singular energy and intelli- 
gence. At the age of 28 he became known by an 
elaborate work, entitled Mimoire sur Vhistoire 
de la propri4t4 foncibre en Occident (1839). In 
1841 he published an essay on the life and doc- 
trines of Frederic Charles de Savigny and be- 
come an advocate in the Royal Court of Paris. 
In 1843 appeared Recherches sur la condition 
civile ct politique des femmes, and this was fol- 
lowed two years later by Essai sur lea lois cri- 
minelles dca Romains. Each of these works at- 
tracted great attention among the learned and 
contributed to revive in France the study of 
the history of law In 1849 he became piofessor 
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of comparative jurisprudence in the College de 
France. Under Napoleon 111 he associated with 
the men who endeavored to revive public spirit 
in France. He wrote with enthusiasm and in- 
telligence on the institutions of free America, 
and his lectures on this subject, during and 
after the war for the preservation of the Union, 
were extremely popular in Paris. Laboulaye 
had the advantage of a handsome personal pres- 
ence and winning address, and his lectures on 
law had attraction even for those who had no 
interest in its study. In 1863 he published 
Parts en Am^rique, in which he humorously em- 
ploys a supernatural agency to transport a 
Frenchman with his family into the midst of 
American family life and town excitements at 
a period when disaster had come to the national 
arms during the War for the Union. The veiled 
drollery of the situations by which he lampoons 
some of the peculiarities of the Napoleonic gov- 
ernment, making them ridiculous while defend- 
ing them with all the ardor of French patriot- 
ism, is among the finest specimens of irony ex- 
tant. This book went through upward of 30 
editions in Paris and was translated into Eng- 
lish. In a similar vein of political satire were 
his tales Contes hleus (1864), ‘Nouveaux contes 
bleus (1866), Le prince Caniche (1865). The 
last ran through many editions and did much 
to pave the way to the easy dropping out of the 
Napoleonic dynasty in 1870. The following list 
of Laboulaye’s works exhibits the intellectual 
activity and scope of his life: Histotre politique 
des Etats-Unis 1620-1189 (1855-66); Etudes 
contemporaines sur VAllemagne (1856); La 
liberty rehgteuse (1858); an introduction to 
Fleury’s Institution au droit frangais (1858); 
Abdallah (1859), an Arabian romance; La pro- 
pri4H littSraire oai XVllIhme sikcle (1859), 
Les Etats-Unis et la France (1862) ; IJEtat et 
ses limites (1863); Etude sur la politique de 
M. de Tocqueville (1863) ; La r4publique consti- 
tutionelle (1871). Laboulaye likewise trans- 
lated, from English into French, Walter, On the 
Law Proceedings of the Romans, Channing’s so- 
cial works, and Channing On Slavery in the 
United States, with an essay on his life and 
doctrines; also Franklin’s Memoirs and Corre- 
spondence, with an introduction. His contribu- 
tions to French reviews, legal and political, and 
to the journals of Paris, were very numerous. 
He died May 24, 1883. Consult John Bigelow, 
Some Recollections of the Late Edouard Labou- 
laye (New York, 1889), containing a bibli- 
ography. 

LABOUBDONITAIS, la’b^r'dfi'nd,', Comte 
Bertrand FRANgois Mah^: de (1699-1753). A 
French naval officer, born in Saint-Malo. He 
entered the service of the French East India 
Company as a lieutenant in 1718 and was 
promoted to the position of captain in 1724. 
In 1735 he became Governor-General of He 
de France and He de Bourbon and received 
command of a squadron in 1741. In the war 
between England and France he gained a vic- 
tory over an English fleet, near Madras, and 
captured that town in 1746 Owing to his dis- 
agreement with Dupleix (qv.), Governor-Gen- 
eral of the French Indies, concerning the terms 
offered to the Enf^lish, he was recalled to France 
in 1748 and imprisoned in the Bastille for three 
years. Some authorities ascribe his disgrace to 
Dupleix’s jealousy. In 1761 he was tried by a 
commission appointed by the Council of State 
and acquitted. He was restored to liberty, but 
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his spirit was crushed, and he died in poverty in 
1753. 

LAB'BABOB^ A dependency of Newfound- 
land (q.v.), and the most easterly part of the 
mainland of British North America, consisting 
of a strip of coast, with the adjacent chains of 
islands, extending from the southwesterly ex- 
tremity of the Strait of Belle Isle northeasterly 
to Cape Chidley at the entrance to Hudson Strait 
(Map: Canada, S, T, 4, 5, 6). The coast strip 
varies from about 10 to 50 miles in width and 
is indented with numerous inlets, bays, and 
fiords, behind groups of small rocky islands 
On the Atlantic side it presents an abrupt wall 
of rocky cliffs from 1000 to 6000 feet in height. 
The climate, excepting the brief summer, is very 
cold and stormy; but even in winter its dry- 
ness makes it endurable and healthful. The 
chief inlet is the Hamilton, into which the Ham- 
ilton or Grand River empties, and whose Grand 
Falls (q.v.) are 302 feet high, although not 
equal in volume to Niagara Falls. The fisheries, 
especially the cod, salmon, and trout, are im- 
portant. The inhabitants are mainly Eskimo 
in the north and Indians in the south. A few 
whites, mostly fishermen, are scattered along 
the settlements; and the Moravian Brethren, 
who first came in 1764, have several missions 
in the north. There are a few posts of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. The population in 
1913 was 3965. 

The name Labrador was long popularly ap- 
plied to the whole territory bounded by the 
Atlantic Ocean, Hudson Strait, and Hudson Bay, 
which included not only the Labrador strip of 
coast, but also a portion of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories. Later the name was given to the whole 
peninsula lying between the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and Hudson Bay. In the latter descrip- 
tion what was- once called Labrador is now, 
excepting the coast strip, included in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. Tlie exact boundaries of the 
coast strip have long been in dispute between 
Canada and Newfoimdland, and the territory 
has several times changed hands. The Labrador 
coast was first discovered by the Northmen in 
the tenth century. Cabot sailed along it in 
1498 and Conte-Real in 1600, but the interior 
was practically unexplored until traversed by 
officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company about 
1840. 

Bibliography. George Cartwright, Sixteen 
Years on the Coast of Labrador (Newark, Eng, 
1792) ; H, Y. Hind, Explorations in the Interior 
of the Labrador Pemnsula (2 vols., London, 
1863); A. S Packard, The Labrador Coast: 
A Journal of Two Summer Cruises to that 
Region, with Uotes on its Early Discovery, 
on the Eskimo, on its Physical Geography, 
Geology, and Natural History (New York, 
1891) ; Norman Duncan, Doctor Luke of the 
Labrador (ib., 1904) ; id.. Dr GrenfelVs Parish 
(ib., 1905) ; Dillon Wallace, Lure of the Labra- 
dor Wild (ib., 1906) ; id., Long Labrador Trail 
(ib., 1907) ; N. B. H. Ellis, A Woma/rds Way 
through Unknown Labrador (2d ed., New York, 
1908) ; W. T. Grenfell, Down North on the Lab- 
rador (ib., 1911); H. V. Hesketh-Prichard, 
Through Trackless Labrador (ib., 1911) , C. W. 
Townsend (ed.), Captain Cartwright and his 
Labrador Journal (Boston, 1911) ; W. G. Gosling, 
Labrador: Its Discovery, Exploration, and Devel- 
opment (New York, 1911); W. B. Cabot, In 
Northern Labrador (Boston, 1912) ; W. T. Gren- 
fell, Labrador: The Country and the People 
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(new ed., New York, 1913) ; M. L. Dwight, 
Children of Labrador (ib , 1914) ; Cuthbert Lee, 
With Doctor Orenfell in Labrador (ib, 1914). 
See Ungava; Newfoundland. 

LABBABOB BUCK. See Duck. 

LAB'BABOB^TE. A variety of feldspar, 
consisting of aluminium, calcium, and sodium 
silicate, that crystallizes in the tricilinic sys- 
tem, It is commonly found in dark-gray cleav- 
able masses. It is an essential constituent of 
the early rocks and is found in northern Europe 
and in Labrador. The cleavable varieties show 
a beautiful change of color, especially when pol- 
ished, and are used for ornamental purposes and 
for table tops, snuffboxes, etc. 

LABBABOB TEA. See Ledum. 

LAB^BIB.^ (Neo-Lat. nom. pi., from Lat. 
labruniy lip). A family of spiny-rayed fishes 
living mostly in the warm seas among rocks or 
kelp. There are 60 genera and 450 species, many 
of tliem brilliantly colored. Some of them are 
valuable for food ; among others the tautog 
(q.v ) is very important. To this family belong 
the wrasses. 

LABBOUSTE, U'broost', Henri Pierre Fran- 
cois (1801-75). A French architect, born in 
Paris, and the brother of Theodore Labrouste 
(1799-1885), also an architect. He was a pupil 
of Vaudoyer and Lebas, and won the Grand 
Prix de Rome for architecture in 1824. After 
his return to Paris from his studies in Rome 
and travels in Italy, he was associated with 
Duban in tlie construction of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. His best-known works are the Hos- 
pital at Lausanne (1831), the Library of St. 
Genevieve m Pans (1843-50), and the National 
Library in Paris (1855-75), which he partially 
reconstructed. In both these last-named build- 
ings Labrouste was very successful in his use of 
metal for interior construction and decoration. 
In the buildings of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
and especially in the Library of St. Genevieve 
he exemplified the ideals of the so-called N6o- 
Grec movement, displaying a most refined taste 
and D.'.K h oi \ 

LABBUNIE, la'br\i'n6', G^babd The real 
name of the French novelist Gerard de Nerval 
(qv.). 

LA BBUY£BE, Ik bry'yflr', Jean de (1645- 
96). A French essayist. He was born in Paris, 
Aug. 16, 1645. His father was a city officer, 
in easy circumstances. The son was educated 
for the bar and bought a fiscal office at Caen in 
1673 from a relative of Bossuet, who introduced 
him in 1683 to the great Cond6, in whose family 
as tutor to his grandson or at court the rest of 
his life was passed The impression he made 
in society seems to have been slight but pleas- 
ant, as of a quiet and inoffensive observer and 
“fort honn^te homme” (Racine) His observa- 
tions are enshrined in his Caraetdres (1688), 
which, as had been predicted by Malezieu, 
brought him many readers and many enemies, 
for the fancy portraits hardly needed the nu- 
merous “keys” that were soon in circulation. 
Chief of these enemies were Thomas Corneille, 
Fontenelle, and Benserade, and each new edi- 
tion brought them re(inforcements from the newly 
wounded. From any downright injury Bossuet 
and the Prince de Bourbon defended him; but 
he was thrice defeated for the Academy, which 
he did not enter till 1693. His Works comprise, 
besides the CaraotkreSy a translation of a similar 
work of the Greek Tbeophrastus, his academic 
Dtscours, a few Letters, and posthumously 


printed Dialogues sur le qui^tisme, the genuine- 
ness of which has been questioned. The Carao- 
ikres, alone of primary importance, take the 
ethical generalizations of Theophrastus and 
specialize them into “portraits” — a peculiar 
product of the literature of the century. His 
unique quality is in treating this portrait in 
the manner of Montaigne and with the epigram- 
matic incisiveness of Pascal and La Rochefou- 
cauld, though the characters are not always 
both individual and typical, and the maxims 
seem shallow beside those of La Rochefoucauld. 
La Bruy^re will always be prized as one of the 
most correct writers of classical French — rarely 
affected, always well-bred, never obscure, an ideal 
school classic. Editions (best by Servais, 3 
vols., Paris, 1866-78) and translations (best by 
Helen Stott, London, 1890) are numerous. 
There were nine during La Bruy6re*s life, each 
with additions. The Quietist Dialogues ap- 
peared in 1698, the Letters not till 1867. The 
best edition is that of Chassang (Paris, 1876). 
The literature of the “keys,” obscure but amus- 
ing, is well threshed in Fournier’s Com^die de 
La Bruy^re. Consult : Rahstede, La Bruykre 
und seme Charaktere (Oppeln, 1886) ; Allaire, 
La Bruytre dans la matson de Oond^ (Paris, 
1886) ; Pelisson, La Bruyhre (ib., 1893) ; Moril- 
lot, “La Bruy ere,” in Les grands Scrtvains fran- 
cais (ib., 1904). 

LABUAN, la'boo-an'. An island constitut- 
ing a “settlement” of the British Colony of the 
Straits Settlements and situated off the west 
coast of British North Borneo, in lat. 5“ 16' N. 
and long. 115® 15' E. (Map East Indies, D 4). 
Its area is 28 6 square miles. The nearest point 
on the coast of Borneo is 6 miles distant; the 
town of Brunei, about 40 miles; and the city 
of Singapore, 725 miles. The average annual 
rainfall is about 168 inches, and the temperature 
varies from 71® to 93®. The surface is moun- 
tainous and the soil productive, but only about 
2000 acres are under cultivation. Tliere are 
rich coal deposits, but their exploitation has not 
met with great success. Labuan coal was ex- 
ported in 1902 to the amount of 27,467 tons 
and, m 1910, 86,689 tons, but at the beginning 
of 1911 the mines were closed. A narrow-gauge 
railway, about 10 miles long, extends from 
Victoria Harbour to the coal mines; it was in 
1914 closed to passenger traffic. Victoria Har- 
bour (pop., about 1500) is a fine, safe port; 
vessels drawing 15 feet can go alongside the old 
jetties, and those drawing 23 feet alongside the 
outside jetty There is a considerable transit 
trade, Victoria Harbour being a market for much 
of the produce of the neighboring coasts of Bor- 
neo and the Sulu Archipelago, such as sago, 
edible birds’ nests, beeswax, camphor, rubber 
and gutta-percha, rattans, trepang, and tortoise 
shell. These products are sent to Singapore 
When Labuan was Ceded to Great Britain in 
1846 by the Sultan of Brunei (in order that 
the British might make use of the excellent 
port), the island was uninhabited; the inhab- 
itants now are chiefly Malays from Brunei and 
Chinese, the latter being mostly small traders. 
The population in 1891 was 5853 (of whom 28 
Europeans) ; in 1901, 8411 (of whom 51 Euro- 
peans and 1615 Chinese) ; in 1912, 6634. From 
1848 until the end of 1889 Labuan was governed 
as a separate crown colony ; at the beginning of 
1890 the administration was intrusted to the 
British North Borneo Company; this arrange- 
ment terminated at the beginning of 1906, when 
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the Governor of the Straits Settlements became 
Governor of the Colony of Labuan; a year later 
the island was annexed to the Colony of the 
Straits Settlements, becoming a part of the 
settlement of Singapoi'e; and in Decern lier, 1912, 
it was constituted a separate settlement. 

LABUB^UIff (Lat., broad-leaved bean tre- 
foil), Laburnum vulgare, A small tree, a na- 
tive of the Alps and other mountains of the 
south of Europe, much planted in shrubberies 
and pleasure founds on account of its glossy 
foliage and its large, pendulous racemes of yel- 
low flowers, which are produced in great abun- 
dance in May and June. It is often mixed with 
lilac, and when the latter preponderates, the 
combination has a flne effect. Under favorable 
circumstances laburnum sometimes attains a 
height of 40 feet. It is of rapid growth, yet its 
wood is hard, flne-grained, and very heavy, of 
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a dark-brown or dark-green color, and much 
valued for cabinetwork, inlaying, turning, knife 
handles, musical instruments, etc. The leaves, 
bark, etc., and particularly the seeds, are nau- 
seous and poisonous, containing cytisine, an 
emetic, purgative, and narcotic principle, which 
is also found in many allied plants. Accidents 
to children from eating laburnum seeds are not 
infrequent; but to hares and rabbits laburnum 
is wholesome food, and they are so fond of it 
that the safety of other trees in a young plan- 
tation may be insured by introducing laburnum 
plants in great number, which spring again from 
the roots when eaten down. A fine variety, 
Scotch laburnum, by some botanists regarded as 
a distinct species {Laburnum alpinum), is dis- 
tinguished by broad leaves and darker yellow 
flowers, which are produced later in the season 
than those of the common or English laburnum. 
These species are extensively planted as orna- 
mental trees on account of their hardiness and 
l)eauty. In America they are commonly called 
golden chain, or bean tree. The species for- 
merly called Laburnum adam% now referred to 
as CytiBUB adamif bearing both yellow and purple 
flowers, is met with sometimes. It is believed 
to be a graft hybrid ot Laburnum vulgare and 
CytiBUB purpureuBf originated in France about 
182fl. This form is now called a peri cyclical 
chimera, the central part of the stems being of 


one and the outer part of the other plant. See 
Cytisus^ 

LAB^YBIKTH. The internal ear, or laby- 
rinth, consists of the vestibule, semi(drcular 
canals, and cochlea, in the latter of which the 
delicate terminal filaments of the auditory nerve 
are distributed. The labyrinth is inclosed in a 
dense bony capsule which protects it under or- 
dinary circumstances from injury or disease. 
It may be attacked, however, through violence, 
through the blood stream, and through two 
vulnerable points in the vestibule, viz., the oval 
and round windows, the former closed by the 
footplate of the stapes, the latter by a thin 
membrane only. The principal symptoms of 
disease of the labyrinth are extreme deafness, 
due to injury or destruction of the auditory 
nerve endings; tinnitus; and nystagmus, a 
spasmodic side-to-side or rotatory movement of 
the eyeball. Labyrinthine deafness is essentially 
an affection of the nerve. This may be brought 
on in various ways. 1. Hemorrhage into the 
labyrinth often accompanies fractures of the 
base of the skull, or the rupture of a blood ves- 
sel may depend on other forms of violemic or 
upon disease of the vessel walls. 2. Purulent 
diseases of the middle ear may destroy the 
function of the labyrinth, either by extension 
through its walls or by penetrating the oval 
or round windows. This condition is dependent 
on violent inflammations of the middle ear, such 
as occur in scarlet fever or grippe. 3. Syphilis 
is a common cause both of the acute and chronic 
forms of internal ear disease. 4. The labyrinth 
may be attacked through the blood stream by 
metastasis (q.v.), as in mumps (q.v.). 5. Many 
drugs, the most notable of which is quinine, 
may affe(5t temporarily or permanently the func- 
tion of the nerve. Chronic auto-intoxication is 
also capable of "producing a localized neuritis 
with disturbance of hearing and tinnitus. Lead 
poisoning and rheumatism may also be factors. 
(). Rarefying osteitis of the lal)yrinthine cap- 
sule, resulting in fixation of the stapes, is a 
chronic affection, tlie etiology of which is not 
thoroughly agreed upon. 7. Arteriosclerosis 
with fatty degeneration and deposition of cal- 
careous salts in the labyrinthine artery is be- 
lieved by many to be the cause of progressive 
deafness in elderly people, but this again may 
be dependent on certain factors above enumer- 
ated. 8. The function of the labyrinth may be 
destroyed suddenly by the detonation of large 
cannons, or the auditory nerve may undergo 
gradual dtgeneration when subjected to long- 
continued traumatism such as occurs among 
boiler makers. 9. Labyrinthine deafness in 
young children is usually due to congenital de- 
fect or to cerebrospinal meningitis. The func- 
tions and various affections of the labyrinth, 
especially the symptom nystagmus, have been 
the subject, during late years, of careful inves- 
tigation, particularly by the Vienna aurists, 
among whom may be mentioned Neumann and 
Barany, as a result of which the diagnosis of 
this class of diseases has made great advances. 
For anatomy of the labyrinth, see Ear. 

LABYBINTH. The name of several cele- 
brated buildings of antiquity, consisting of many 
chambers or passages difficult to pass through 
without a guide; hence the name is applied to 
a complicated mass of constructions. In antiq- 
uity the Egyptian, Cretan, and Samian laby- 
rinths were famous. The name might be sup- 
posed to have an Egyptian etymology, as stated 
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by Diodorus (i, 61-97), but at present Greek 
scholars prefer to derive it from Greek laura 
(lane, i.e., a construction with many lanes). 
Evans was disposed to connect it with lahrys, 
the Carian word for axe, from the fact that the 
double axe occurred so frequently at Cnosus. 
The Egyptian labyrinth was situated close to 
Lake Mmris, near the city Crocodilopolis, called 
in Ptolemaic times Arsinoe, not far from the 
modern Medinet-el-Fayum. It seems to have 
been the largest temple of ancient Egypt. The 
descriptions of the classical writers are very 
contradictory and give no clear idea of the con- 
struction ; they agree, however, in describing the 
mam building as a series of chambers (about 
20), each roofed with a single stone slab of 
immense size. In front of the chambers were 
covered passages, with large monolithic columns, 
and adjoining them large courts filled with other 
buildings. The fondness of the Egyptians for 
using immense stones is said to have been spe- 
cially manifest in this temple According to a 
rude sketch in a Ineioglx pliic papyrus of Roman 
times, it was dedicated to Souchos (Sobk), the 
god of Crocodilopolis, though all the principal 
gods of the other Egyptian nomes were also 
worshiped in it It is not improbable that 
Herodotus was right in saying that sacred 
crocodiles and some favored men were buried in 
the crypts of the temple, but this was not the 
principal purpose of the temple. A large ceme- 
tery of crocodiles existed northwest of the struc- 
ture, and the founder had his tomb in a brick 
pyramid at the north side of the building. The 
name of this builder is variously given by clas- 
sical writers, the best tradition being that of 
Manetho — that the fourth (better the sixth) 
King of the twelfth dynasty, Amenemes, or 
Amenemhat III, built the labyrinth as a tomb 
for himself His name is given in Manetho as 
Lamares (i.e., bh i"yl; pliii Ne-ma(t)-r§, the 
official name of Uie King;, which to the ear of 
the Greeks sounded like labyrinth, and which 
was corrupted by later writers to Menes, 
Mendes, Ismandes, etc. The Moens of Herodotus 
is the same King. The temple, howevei, was 
not his burial place, although it probably served 
for the cult of the founder, who must have been 
associated with the gods worshiped there (See 
M(ERIS.) Later the Queen Sebk-nefru (Skemi- 
ophris ) seems to have built on the temple. 
This immense building, which was still standing 
in the first century a d., has disappeared so com- 
pletely that Petrie could find little more than 
traces of the foundations. Lepsius erroneously 
considered as remnants of it a few miserable 
ruins of brick houses erected there in late 
Roman times. The limestones of the temple 
must have been used as building material for 
the numerous cities and villages of the Fayura 
or else burned to lime. 

The Cretan labyrinth, famous in Greek my- 
thology as the abode of the Minotaur whom 
Theseus slew, was reputed to have been built by 
Daedalus. It is probable, however, that no such 
structure ever existed and that the myth re- 
ferred to the natural fissures in the rocks near 
Cnosus, unless, indeed, it refers to the royal 
palace recently excavated in this locality. The 
Lemnian labyrinth was an ancient structure in 
the Isle of Samos, partly due to nature. Pliny 
used the term “Italian labyrinth” to designate 
the gigantic tomb of Porsenna near Clusium. 
Consult the classical quotations in regard to 
the Egyptian labyrinth which have been col- 


lected in Wiedemann, Hcrodota zwehtes Buck 
(Leipzig, 1890) ; for the ruins, consult W. M. F. 
Petrie, Hawaray Biahmu and Arainoe (London, 
1889) ; H. R. Hall, “The Two Labyrinths,” in 
Journal of Hellemo i^tudieSy vol. xxv (ib., 
1905) ; Paul Welters, “Darstellungen des Laby- 
rinths,” in KomgUche-Bayerieche Akademie der 
Wiasenschaften, Sitzunghenchtey philoaophisohe- 
htaiortache OlaaaCy 1907 (Munich, 1907). 

LAB'YRIN'THODONT (from Gk. XajSiJpo^- 
6os, lahgrinthoa, labyrinth -|- 35ous, odoua^ tooth ) . 
A member of an order, Labyrinthodontia, of 
extinct amphibians. An extinct reptile found 
in rocks of Carboniferous, Perpiian, and Triassic 
age, having peculiar labyrinthine structure of 
the teeth. See Steqocephalia. 

LAC (Pers. lak. Hind. Ukh, from Skt. Ukady 
lac insect, from lakaa, hundred thousand; so 
called from the great numbers of the insect in 
a single nest). The general name under which 
the various products of the lac insect (Coccua 
lacca) are known. The insects live upon the 
twigs of certain trees and soon become covered 
with a secretion, from certain pores, which in- 
creases in thickness, protecting the body and 
the eggs, and which constitutes the lac of com- 
merce. It is said tliat to each of the males 
there are at least 5000 females, and the winged 
males are at least twice as large as the females 
When a colony, consisting of a few adult fe- 
males and one or two males, find their way to a 
new branch, they attach themselves to the bark, 
and, having pierced it with holes, through which 
they draw up the resinous juices upon which 
they feed, they become fixed or glued by the 
superfluous excretion, and after a time die, 
forming by their dead bodies little domes or 
tents over the myriads of minute eggs which 
they have laid. In a short time the eggs burst 
into life, and the young, which are very minute, 
swarm all over the twig or small young branch 
of the tree in such countless numbers as to give 
it the appearance of being covered with a blood- 
ied dust They soon spread to all parts of the 
tree where the bark is tender enough to afford 
them food, and generation after generation 
dwells upon the same twig until it is enveloped 
in a coating, often half an inch in thickness, of 
the resinous exudation, which is very cellular 
throughout, the cells being the casts of the 
bodies of the dead females. During their life- 
time they secrete a beautiful purple coloring 
matter, which does not perish with them, but 
remains shut up in the cells with the other re- 
sults of dt‘Composition. 

In districts like the Province of Assam, in 
northern India, where the gathering of lac is 
an important industry, the natives do not de- 
pend upon the natural crop, but regulate and 
increase the amount by cultivation. Two crops 
are gathered each year — one in May or June and 
the other six months later. The first is gath- 
ered principally for seed purposes, and the sec- 
ond for commerce. The twigs gathered at the 
first harvest from the tree covered with live 
insects still in the larval stage, and called at%ck 
lact are tied on to the fresh trees; or the stick 
lac is placed in little bamboo baskets, which are 
fastened to the trees. Soon the insects crawl 
out of tlie twigs, fasten on to the branches, and 
the resinous formation be^ns. It is stated that 
usually a tree, after furnishing food for the lac 
insect for three or four years, requires a rest, 
although some trees will produce lac for 12 
years and continue to thrive The trees best 
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suited to the insects are such as are only mod- 
erately vigorous. 

The principal lac-producing trees are several 
species of Ficus, including ^e Ficus rehgvosa, 
or religious tree of the Hindus; the Cajamis 
indtcus, Pales, Kusum, and some other trees 
which are natives of India, China, and Japan. 

The usual method of separating the resinous 
matter from the dye and other contents of the 
stick lac is as follows: The covered twigs are 
broken up or coarsely pulverized, and placed in 
hot water, which melts the resinous matter, lib- 
erates the pieces of wood and the remains of 
the insects, and also dissolves the coloring 
matter. This is facilitated by kneading the 
melted resin while in the hot water; it is then 
taken out and dried. The process of washing 
and drying is repeated a number of times until 
the resin is well separated from the coloring 
matter. The resin is then put into strong and 
very coarse cotton bags, which are held near 
enough to charcoal fires to melt the resin with- 
out burning the bags. By twisting the bags the 
melted resin is then forced through the fabric 
and received in thin curtain-like films upon 
strips of wood. This hardens as its surface 
becomes acted upon by the air and, being broken 
off in fragments, constitutes the shellac of com- 
merce. Tlie best shellac is that which is most 
completely freed from impurities and ap- 
proaches most to a light orange-brown color. If 
the coloring matter has not been well washed 
out, the resin is often very dark. Much that 
is squeezed through the bags falls to the ground, 
without touching the sticks placed to catch it; 
small quantities falling form button-like drops 
which constitute the button lac; while larger 
ones, from 1 inch to 2 or 3 inches in diameter, 
constitute the plate lac of commerce 

Below the lac-bearing trees there is always a 
very considerable quantity of the resin in small 
particles, which have been detached by the wind 
shaking and chafing the branches; this also is 
collected, and constitutes the seed lac of mer- 
chants. ^ The name of seed lac is also applied to 
the resin after it has been freed from coloring 
matter and is ready to be fused. See “Lac In- 
dustry of Assam,” in Journal of the Society of 
Fine Arts, Feb. 8, 1901. 

The water in Which the stick lac is first soft- 
ened contains, as before mentioned, the coloring 
matter of the dead insect. This is strained and 
evaporated until the residue is a purple sedi- 
ment, which, when suflSiciently dried, is cut in 
small cakes about 2 inches square, and stamped 
with certain trademarks, indicating its quality. 
These are then fully dried, and packed ^r sale 
as lac dye. 

Another method of separating the resin from 
the dye consists in passing the twigs through 
crushing rollers The powdered matter, mixed 
with water, is put into a stirring cylinder, 
where resinous and coloring matters are sepa- 
rated. The coloring matter is precipitated from 
the water by the addition of lime. The water 
is then drawn off and the precipitate strained 
and pressed into cakes which are dried in the 
sun. The resin is fused in closed vessels by 
steam heat, drawn off into a shallow trough, 
and then spread on hollow zinc columns, filled 
with warm water, which extend from the trough 
at an angle of 46*. Here the shellac rapimy 
congeals, assuming a leather-like texture. While 
still hot, it is removed and after drying and 
cooling is ready to be packed and shipped. 


The shellac of commerce varies in appearance, 
according to the thoroughness with which it was 
separated from the coloring matter, from a 
dark red brown, called ruby shellac, to a pale 
gold, called blonde shellac. White shellac is 
shellac which has been bleached with chlorine. 
The process is a delicate one, and the product is 
likely to deteriorate. 

The great value of the lacs is found in their 
adaptability for the manufacture of varnishes, 
both in consequence of their easy solubility and 
also because of the fine, hard coating, susceptible 
of high polish, which they give when dry. 

All the varieties of lac are translucent, and 
some of the finer kinds, which are in flakes not 
much thicker than writing paper, are quite 
transparent. If a quantity of shellac be soft- 
ened by heat, it may, by continually drawing it 
out into lengths and twisting it, be made not 
only quite wnite, but also opaque; in this state 
it has a beautiful silky lustre, and if melted 
and mixed with vermilion, or any other coloring 
matter, it forms some of the fancy kinds of 
sealing wax. The more usual kinds are, how- 
ever, made by merely melting shellac with a 
little turpentine and camphor and mixing the 
coloring matter Shellac has the property of 
being less brittle after the first melting than 
after subsequent meltings, hence the sealing 
wax manufactured in India has always had a 
high reputation, and hence also the extreme 
beauty and durability of those Chinese works 
of art in lac, some of which are very ancient 
These are usually chowchow boxes, tea basins, 
or other small objects made in wood or metal, 
and covered over with a crust of lac, colored 
with vermilion, which, while soft, is molded 
into beautiful patterns. In India lac is used as 
a coating for wooden toys, and many articles of 
personal adornment are made from it. It is 
also used as a cement and by goldsmiths as a 
filling for hollow ornaments. 

In 1914, 16,719,756 pounds of shellac, valued 
at $2,689,269, were imported into the United 
States. This was less than in 1913, when the 
imports aggregated 21,912,015 pounds, valued at 
$3,046,919. 

LAC (Hind, lak, lakh, l&kh, from Skt lakaa, 
hundred thousand) In the Fast Indies, a word 
signifying a sum of 100,000 rupees One hun- 
dred lacs, or 10,000,000 rupees, make a crore, 

LACAILLE, l&'kt'y^ Nicolas Louis de 
( 1713-62) A French astronomer, born at Ru- 
migny He was a prot6g6 of the Duke de Bour- 
bon and under his patronage became connected 
with the scientists Cassini and Maraldi and 
later was actively engaged in meridional meas- 
urements in France. He was elected to the 
Academy in 1741, and about the same time 
professor of mathematics at the College Mazarin, 
where he established an observatory in 1746. 
His Legons tSl^mentaires de math^mattque 
(1741), Legons de m4camque (1743), Logons 
U^mentavres d^astronomie g^omHrique et phy- 
sique (1746; 5th ed., 1780), and Legons 4U- 
mentaires d*optique (1760) were composed for 
the use of the students there. From 1760 until 
1764 he was in charge of an astronomical ex- 
pedition at the Cape of Good Hope, where he 
made many valuable discoveries among the 
southern stars and constellations. His other 
works include Astronomies Fundamenta (1767), 
Tabulcs Bola/res (1768), CeBlum Australe Stelli- 
ferum (1763), and some Tables de logarithmes 
(1760; 4th ed., 1804). His Journal historique 
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du myage fmt au cap de Borme-Esp^rance was 
published in 1763. 

LA CALPBENiSDE^ U k&rpre-n€d', Gautier 
DE CoSTES DE (1610-63). A prominent French 
novelist of the seventeenth century, born at the 
ChRteau de Tolgon, near Cahors, in Quercy. In 
his youth La Calprenfede appears as a frank, 
free, overbold gallant, an officer of the Guards, 
then royal chamberlain. From this function he 
withdrew on making a rich but not congenial 
marriage with a noted bluestocking, herself an 
author and president of a literary salon. La 
CalprenMe wrote 10 plays and three novels, 
in 29 volumes of over 500 pages each. The 
plays are in the style of Corneille and would 
be conspicuous were they not outshone by such 
masterpieces The best of them are: La mort 
de Mxthridate (1637); Bradamante (1637), 
Jeanne d^Angleterre (1637); Le comte d' Essex 
(1639), Edouard, rot d^Angleterre (1640). 
Cassandre, the first of his novels, was published 
during the years 1640-43, in 10 volumes Its 
popularity was such that the first volumes were 
twice reprinted before the completion of the 
last, and the whole reprinted twice during La 
CalprenMe’s life (1650-54). It was again 
printed in 1731 and condensed into three vol- 
umes in 1752 This novel is interesting because 
it shows that La CalprenMe was well acquainted 
with the romances of chivalry as well as with 
Greek novels. Cassandre was followed by CUo- 
patre (1647) in 12 volumes (begun in 1647), 
and this by Faramond* histoire de Fra/nee (be- 
gun in 1661), which La Calprenfede left unfin- 
ished at its seventh volume. Five more volumes 
were added by Pierre de Vaumori^re. All these 
purport to be historical novels. Faramund has 
also the intere-( . I-j to the first attempt 
at a novel of ■ s-tory. La CalprenMe 

18 the first French novelist who had a conscious 
and defined plan in writing. Cassandre was 
rendered into German, Italian, and Dutch. In 
England CUopatre was the favorite, yet three 
English dramas are bas<^d on Faramond If 
priority be taken into account, La CalprenMe 
is the most significant, if not the best, of the 
idealist novelists of the century. Consult Kort- 
ing, Geschtchte des framsostschen Romans tm 
XV 1 1 ten Jahrhundert, vol i (Oppeln, 1891), 
and H. W Hill, La Calpren^de*s Romances and 
the Restoration Drama (Chicago, 1911). 

LACANBON, Ih'kAn-don'. One of a tribe of 
Mayan stock ( q v. ) , formerly occupying a con- 
siderable territory upon the Lacandon and 
Usumacinta rivers of Chiapas (Mexico) and 
Guatemala, but now confined to the more inac- 
cessible region at the head of the former stream 
in a region of dense forests. Their language is 
a dialect of the standard Maya of Yucatan. For 
a long time they maintained an aggressive re- 
sistance to the Spanish power and still retain a 
large measure of independence, with many of 
their ancient customs and religious rites, avoid- 
ing contact with the white man so far as pos- 
sible, although nominally subject to Guatemala 
The stories mrmerly current of large aboriginal 
cities and great temples still extant in their 
territory are now known to have been false. 
The Lacandones hold the ancient ruins sacred 
ahd still burn incense in the temples. They 
practice weaving and pottery making and are 
very skillful at shooting fish with *stone-tipped 
arrows. They number less than 300, widely 
scattered through the jungle in small family 
groups. Consult A. M, Tozzer, “Comparative 


Study of the Mayas and Lacandones,’’ in Archw- 
ologteal Institute of America, Report, 190%-05 
(New York, 1907). 

LACAZE-DUTHIEBS, Wkiz'-d^W, 
Henbi DE (1821-1901). A French comparative 
zoologist, author of a series of elaborate and 
richly illustrated memoirs on mollusks, parasitic 
Crustacea, and the red coral He was born at 
Montpezat, was appointed in 1866 to the chair 
of zoology at the Museum of Natural History, 
and three years later he was called to the Sor- 
bonne. Elected a member of the Academy of 
Sciences in 1871, he afterward became its presi- 
dent He was founder of the marine zoological 
laboratories of Roscoff and of Banyuls-sur-Mer, 
on the Mediterranean, and he founded (1873) 
and edited Archives de la zoologie exp6rimentale 
During the last 30 years of his life he was the 
animating spirit of French zoOlogy. 

LACCADIVES, iak'k&-dTvz (Skt. Laksa 
Dv>lpa, hundred thousand islands). A group of 
small coral islands in the Arabian Sea, about 
200 miles west of the Malabar coast of the 
Presidency of Madras (Map: India, B 7). Of 
coral formation, they are low and flat and 
mostly barren, and but few of them are inhab- 
ited. Pop, 1901, 10,274, 1911, 10,600, consist- 
ing chiefly of Moplahs, people of mixed Arabian 
and Hindu descent, professing Mohammedanism. 
Tlie islands are divided into two groups — the 
northern, or Amandivi Islands, belonging to the 
Madras district of South Kanara; the southern, 
or Cannanore, being administered by the collec- 
tor of Malabar. The chief product is coconuts, 
the fibre of which is almost the only article of 
export As tlie numerous coral reefs in the 
vicinity of these islands make navigation dan- 
gerous, the eximmercc is carried on almost ex- 
clusively in native vessels, manned by the dar- 
ing sailors of the islands. 

LAC'COLITE, or LAC'COLITH (from Gk 
XdicKos, lakkos, pit -f- \LBos, hthos, stone ) . A 
mass of intrusive rock (see Rock) having the 
general shape of a mushroom and supposed to 
be formed as the result of molten rock material 
being forced up from below through a fissure or 
crevice until, by taking a new direction along 
more nearly horizontal planes of bedding, it 
forces the overlying beds upward into a dome. 
Laccolites constitute a variety of batholite ( q.v. ) 
or boss They were first described from the 
Henry Mountains of Utah, where the erosive 
agencies of the atmosphere have removed the 
inclosing arched roof of sedimentary strata and 
revealed the igneous core of the laccolite. Lac- 
colites have since been described from many 
other localities, the best known', however, being 
in the western United States. For Illustration, 
see Geology 

LAC DXJ BOUBG-ET. See Bourget, Lac du. 

LACE (ME. las, Fr. lacs, OF. laz, It. laccio, 
Sp. lazo, Portug, laco, Eng. lasso, Lat. laqueus, 
all meaning ‘noose’; equivalent to lace as used 
in this article, are Fr. dentelle, guipure, point, 
Ger. Spitzen, Kanten, Dutch Kant, Sp. encase. 
It. trina, merletto, punto, pizzo, ML. opus re- 
ticulatum et denticulatum ; interesting to com- 
pare with the Fr. lacs are its diminutive lacet, 
cord, and lads, network). Decorative openwork 
of threads, usually linen or cotton, but some- 
times of silk or aloe fibres. The word developed 
this sense in the sixteenth century, before which 
it was restricted to shoe, corset waist, and 
sleeve laces, and to the gold and other fancy 
braids used in trimming hats and clothes. 
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HAND LACE 

Probably the earliest use of the word was in 
an ancient rule for Enelish nuns dating from 
1210, which, modernized in form and abbreviated, 
reads: '‘Make no purses or lace (laz), but shape 
and sew and mend church clothes and poor 
men’s clothes.” A clear idea of the hraid mean- 
ing of the word in the fifteenth century can be 
had from the directions given in an Harleian 
manuscript dating from 1471, for making “lace 
Bascon, lace indented, lace bordered, lace covert, 
a brode lace, a round lace, a thynne lace, an 
open lace, lace for hattys,” etc. The illuminated 
initial letter shows a woman busy making such 
lace. As is explained in the text, threads in 
combinations of two, four, five, up to 10 and 15, 
are twisted and plaited together. No pillow, 
bobbins, or pins are used. Instead the fingers 
serve as pegs, upon each of which is placed a 
ball of thread. The fingers are lettered, the 
first finger being called A, the second B, and 
so on. A “thynne” lace can be made with only 
three threads, requiring the use of only three 
lingers, A, B, and C, on one hand. By occa- 
sionally dropping some of the threads, braid 
with openwork or with indented edge is pro- 
duced. For very broad laces the fingers of 
assistants must also be used. The most ancient 
specimens of lace in existence are knotted hair 
nets and breast nets from the tombs of Thebes 
and other parts of Egypt — some dating from as 
far back as 2500 B c., and some not only made 
with loose tassels and meshes in ornamental 
groups, but also adorned with heads and tiny 
porcelain figures strung among the meshes. 
Also from the tombs of Egypt come the Coptic 
( Roman-Egyptian ) laces dating from the third 
to the seventh century ad. 8ome of these are 
bobbin laces; others are embroidered warp laces 
Mrs. Pollen (see RxhJwqrnphif^ below) in her 
illustrated folio volume illustrates examples of 
both. The bobbin lace illustrated by her re- 
sembles torchon, was unearthed in 1903, and is 
now in the Cluny Museum The bobbins were 
found with it. It was probably made, not on a 
lace pillow, but on a wooden frame, with pegs 
to hold the threads apart. An interesting ex- 
ample of Coptic lace net for the hair is the coif 
in the Poldi-Pezzoli Museum, Milan, illustrated 
by Ricci, also included in this work. 

The oldest large pieces of lace in existence 
are on two albs, the first of which, still pre- 
served in Assisi, is said to have been woven and 
ornamented by St. Clare and her nuns and to 
have been worn by St. Francis of Assisi (1181- 
1226). The lace is a fundamental part of the 
linen robe, being drawn work, a polygon made 
up of squares containing gammadions (swasti- 
kas) and other derivatives of the cross. Mrs. 
Pollen regards the design and technique as show- 
ing traces of Coptic origin. The other alb is 
said to have been worn in 1298 by Pope Boni- 
face VIII and is preserved in the treasury of 
the Sistine Chapel in the Vatican. The linen of 
which it is made is crisp and wiry, though much 
worn, resembling, not Italian linen, but that 
usitatiaaimumf called in 
early Chri-^fiaii times hyaaua of Alexandria. 
The linen of this alb is slightly finer than that 
of the Assisi alb and is heavily adorned with 
lace of an Oriental character. The rosettes 
symmetrically grouped in squares are needle- 
work in jwnto rammendo, and tlie curious 
punto treema (tress work) is introduced as well 


as the punto a atuora (matting stitch). But 
in this as well as other very early lace the 
punto a featone (buttonhole stitch) does not 
appear, although afterward it came to be al- 
most the only stitch used in needle lace, until 
the advent of the r^aeau (looped mesh). In 
the alb of Pope Boniface the lace was inserted 
in squares, the surrounding linen cloth being 
developed into rows of drawn work. The flounce 
and insertions of bobbin lace were added at a 
later date. 

Painted evidence of the ecclesiastical use of 
lace at the beginning of the fourteenth century 
is afforded by the fresco of Giotto (1276-1337) 
in St John Lateran, where one of the two 
priests supporting Boniface VIII wears an alb 
with lace on the sleeve; by Giotto’s “St. John 
the Baptist” in the Louvre, with lace on the bed 
linen and the long towel; by Giotto’s fresco 
in the basilica of Assisi, where the shirt of 
the Christ Child is adorned with reticella lace. 

However, even if the Assisi and the Pope 
Boniface albs are as ancient as claimed, it is 
certain that the amount of lace worn either 
by ecclesiastics or laity previous to the sixteenth 
century was comparatively small, and that the 
development of needle lace and bobbin lace, 
made without using w'arp or web or net, did 
not take place until then. Only then does lace 
begin to appear frequently in paintings and in 
illustrations of manuscripts and books. From 
the middle of the sixteenth century well into 
the eighteenth is the age of lace as an article 
of personal adornment for both gentlemen and 
ladies. But of course the amount of lace worn 
now, though less conspicuously, since the inven- 
tion, and enormous development in recent years, 
of inexpensive power-machine laces, is thousands 
of times greater than ever before, while the use 
of all-lace curtains that became practicable only 
with the development of machine net has within 
the past 25 years become common in the United 
States, Great Britain, and France, and not un- 
common in Germany and Italy. 

The primitive origfn of lace is from nets and 
embroidered warps or knotted fringes. Lace 
nets are finer and more decorative than fish nets 
or hunting nets and are used to adorn the body 
or drape the home. Embroidered warp laces 
are those made, like the ancient Coptic and 
Peruvian and some of the early Italian ones, by 
omitting the weft from a section or sections 
of a cloth on the loom or weaving frame, and 
then with needle or bobbin working a lace 
pattern on the warps thus left exposed. An- 
other way of getting exposed warps to use as a 
foundation was to pull out some of the wefts. 
This is drawn work. Still another way of get- 
ting lace into the body of a fabric was to cut 
out sections of the iabric, edging the small 
openings with embroidery and filling in the 
large ones with needle lace. This is outwork 
As a basis for lacework figured by darning 
or filling in with the needle, square-mesh 
knotted net was also used. This is filet itahen, 
called lacta or filet hrod6 by the French and 
modano by the Italians. Another basis fop 
similar lacework was huratto, or bolting cloth, 
coarse and open like a sieve. Lace fringes were 
made by snoGiiii' x'arps left unwoven at the 
ends of a iloiii r'li- is macramd lace. All of 
these laces* date from before the Renaissance. 
Other laces are made by knitting, crocheting, 
and tatting. (See Knitting.) Crocheting is 
looping done with a crochet hook, and tatting 
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is knotted lace made with a tatting shuttle. 
But the laces par excellence, and those that 
most appeal to the iningiimtion as derived from 
the delicate and wonderfully beautiful laces of 
the spider and caterpillar, are made with needle 
or bobbin and without any cloth or net or warp 
ground to start with. These are the laces the 
, development of which in the sixteenth century 
brought fame and fortune to lace makers and 
established the art as one of the great decora- 
tive arts. 

Here it is well to remark that the attempt 
to make point lace a synonym of needle lace or 
of needle-point lace is a gross error. Point means 
bobbin lace (sometimes called pillow lace from 
the pillow on which much of it is made) just as 
much as it means needle lace. In other words, 
point IS a general word for lace in English as 
well as in French and Italian (punto) . Gen- 
eral terms that cover all laces, machine as well 
as hand, are sewed laces and woven laces — 
the former including all laces made with the 
needle and the latter all laces made in any 
other way Laces made on embroidery ma- 
chines class, of course, with sewed laces, those 
made on the Leavers machine or the lace-curtain 
machine or tlie dentellifjre with woven laces 

‘Needle lace of the punto in ana type is 
worked on loose threads that have no coherency 
until the needlework binds them togetlier. This 
needlework is executed with a single thread 
First the pattern is drawn, usually on parch- 
ment A piece of heavy linen is sewed to the 
parchment to hold it straight The threads 
in groups of two, three, four, or more are laid 
along the mam lines of the pattern and basted 
down through parchment and linen 

The entire pattern is then executed, in five 
stitclies, the buttonhole stitch being much used 
except ifor the not ground The accompanying 
plate shows how Alencon lace is made, the 
different classes of work being assigned to dif- 
crent workers successively, each an expert m 
her particular part. Fig. 1 shows the design, 
which 18 drawn on white paper It is then 
pricked with a needle on a piece of green parch- 
ment on which the grounding is indicated 
(Fig. 2) A coloied design in which the por- 
tions to be worked out by the different workeis 
are indicated is next employed and is shown in 
Fig. 3. The first worker traces out the design 
on the parchment {la trace) as shown m Fig. 4. 
The next supplies the coarser groundwork 
[hride) y indicated on the color scheme by yellow 
and shown in Fig. 5. Next the finer grounding 
{r6seau) y which corresponds in the color plan to 
the green, is worked in, and then the design it- 
self is worked in solid buttonhole stitch (rem- 
pli). This is indicated by the white on the color 
plan. Next the fine stars of the openwork 
(modes) are added, corresponding to the red on 
the diagram, and the final process consists in 
working a heavy outline around the design, as 
is indicated by the black. Fig 9 shows the fin- 
ished lace after it has gone through these suc- 
cessive stages. 

Bobbin lace is made from a large number of 
threads attached by pins to an oval cushion or 
pillow, each thread being wound on a small bob- 
bin. The design, as in needle lace, is drawn on 
stiff paper or parchment, which is carefully 
stretched over the pillow and pricked out along 
the main lines, llien small pins are inserted 
at close intervals, around which the threads tuin 
to form the various meshes and other opemings. 


The thread on the bobbins is lightly wound and 
tied at the top in a loop that slips easily when 
the bobbin is needed. The plaiting or weaving 
is exceedingly intricate, but the bobbins are 
passed over and under each other with remark- 
able rapidity and accuracy. The laces are 
usually made, not in large pieces that would re- 
quire a huge cushion and a bewildering number 
of pins and bobbins, but in separate motifs that 
are joined together afterward. 

The early pattern books indicate not only that 
early needle-lace designs are based on embroid- 
ery designs, but Also that they are Venetian. 
They first appeai*#iefinitely in II BuratOy pub- 
lished about 1527, and continued their career in 
the pages of Tagherite and Zoppino, until in 
Mathio Pagan’s book, published in 1543, we find 
punto taghato (cutwork), which is nothing more 
or less than rcticeUa lace. The novelty of this 
lace depends upon the taghato. The linen not 
only has threads drawn, but it is also cut. The 
process is splendidly illustrated by a piece of 
leticella lace in tlio Palermo Museum that has 
lain unfinished since the sixteenth century 
(Plate 102 of vol. i of Ricci; see Bibliography) . 
The main lines that border the cut squares are 
in threads left undrawn and covered with mat- 
ting stitch, and the squares themselves are filled 
in with needle lace, at first consisting of tri- 
angles in buttonhole stitch, attached by the three 
corners to the linen or to crossbars, and with 
brides to lighten the general effect. Later, open- 
work squares, wheels, and picots were intro- 
duced, and before long flowers, foliage, animals, 
and personages. Reticella lace has often been 
called by the various names of Gothic, Greek, 
Venetian, Spanish. 

Punto in aria (point in air) is made with the 
needle out of thread only, without warp or 
net or web to start with. It comes in lomcal 
and historical sequence after reticella lace, 
from which it is derived. It is needle lace par 
excellence. 

Italian bobbin lace is the younger sister of 
Italian needle lace, and while all the Italian 
needle laces, except Sicilian drawn work, are of 
Venetian origin, there are pillow laces from 
Genoa, Milan, and the Abruzzi as well as from 
Venice. In character they are decidedly more 
popular and more provincial and have less in- 
dividuality than the aristocratic needle laces. 
But while bobbin laces lack the accuracy of de- 
sign, the interesting relief, and the delicate per- 
fection of needle laces, they are both softer and 
stronger. That the making of bobbin laces was 
well established in Venice before the middle of 
the sixteenth century is clear from the preface 
to Froschower’s book of designs for bobbin lace, 
published in Zurich in 1660. He says: ‘‘Among 
the divers arts invented and practiced for the 
good of humanity, ought justly to be mentioned 
the Art of Bobbin-lace, which arose in our coun- 
try about 25 years ago and quickly became com- 
mon amongst us. It was imported into Germany 
from Italy for the first time by Venetian mer- 
chants in 1586.” This would seem to settle 
definitely the claim of Barbara Uttmann to be 
regarded as the inventor of bobbin lace, despite 
the fact that in 1834 a monument was erected 
to her in Annaberg, in the Harz Mountains, Ger- 
many, bearing the inscription “inventor in 1567 
of bobbin lace, which made her the benefactress 
of the neighborhood ” 

One reason for the rapid development of bob- 
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bin lace, i.e., its cheapness, is brought out by 
Froschower, who says: “When, years ago, cut- 
work and relief work were much in vogue, there 
is no telling how much time was taken in mak- 
ing a collar or bib or anything of the sort, joined 
to heavy expense to the person by whom it was 
ordered. On the contrary now, a bobbin lace 
may be acquired for little money and applied in 
little time, so that the cost is much less. For- 
merly, too, collars and other articles were 
adorned with cords of gold and colored silk, oc- 
casioning vast expense for soap and cleaning; 
now the work is done much ^ore expeditiously 
because all these things arelliade of linen that 
is not injured by lye.” 

A primitive lace that deserves especial notice 
because of its revival in recent years in both 
hand and machine forms is filet italien. (See 
above.) Anciently it was called lacia in English 
as well as French, one of the “laureate” Skel- 
ton’s verses (1460-1529) reading: 

“ The sampler to sew on, the lads to embraid.** 

In a painting (1488) by Lorenzo Costa, at 
San Giacomo in Bologna, the square openings 
of the robes of the three personages are filled in 
with lacis. The most influential and famous de- 
signer for both lacis and reticella was Vinciolo, 
the first edition of whose work was published in 
Paris in 1687 under the title Lea ainguliera et 
nouveauw pourtratcta et ouvragea de Ungerxea. 
There are a number of ancient specimens of lace 
extant after Vinciolo’s designs, notably a bed- 
spread in the Victoria and Albert Museum, com- 
posed of squares picturing the months of the 
year, male and female heads, figures and groups. 
In early Italian lacis (modano) the designs are 
classic renaissance with figures and foliage of 
the type called grotesque after the underground 
caverns from which the ancient Homan frescoes 
and mural ornament were excavated. In Ger- 
man lacis eagles and heraldic emblems, oak 
leaves, acorns, thistles, and hunting scenes pre- 
dominate. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century 
Flemish paintings and drawings begin to show 
the use of Flemish bobbin lace, and during the 
seventeenth century an immense quantity of it 
was produced in Flanders. The industry here 
was much helped by the superior quality of 
Flemish linen, “fyner than any other part of 
Europe yealdeth.” The designs were apt to be 
crowded, and composed of bold scrolling tapes, 
called guipure de Flandrea when the motifs were 
joined with hridea d picota, and point d^Angle- 
terre when the ground consisted of fine net. 
Hardly any needle lace was made in Flanders 
before 1720, when Brussels began to produce an 
imitation of Alengon lace, but less firm and pre- 
cise and with looser toils than the French work. 
Some of the thread used is so fine that it has to 
be spun underground in damp air to keep it 
from breaking. Much of the Brussels eighteenth- 
century work is extremely naturalistic, and at 
the court of Louis XV it was popular, being 
sometimes preferred to Alengon. The designs 
were uniformly French in character, with the 
Chinese influence strong, as in French decorative 
art of the first half of the eighteenth century. 
Other Flemish cities famous for lace are Bruges, 
Mechlin (Malines), Valenciennes, Lille, and 
Arras, the last three of which became French by 
conquest and treaty in the seventeenth century 

In the reign of Louis XIV Paris became the 


centre of style. Art industries of every kind 
were established and encouraged by (Solbert, 
among them tapestries at the Gobelins and nee- 
dle lace at Alengon. A company was formed 
Aug. 16, 1666, with the exclusive privilege for 
10 years of making pointa de France (French 
lace). On Nov. 17, 1667, was published a special 
prohibition against selling or wearing “passe- 
men ts, lace, and other works in thread of Venice, 
Genoa, and other foreign countries.” The French 
were so determined to promote and protect the 
home industry that in 1670, wrote an English- 
man then traveling in France, “there was pub- 
licly burnt by the hangman a hundred thousand 
crowns worth of point de Venice, Flanders lace, 
and other foreign commodities that are forbid ” 
By 1673 Colbert, in acknowledging the receipt 
from the French Ambassador to Venice of a 
point collar in high relief, was able to write that 
“those made in France are quite as fine.” 

The lace industry of Honiton, England, is sup- 
posed to have been founded by Flemish refugees 
escaping from the persecutions (1568-77) of the 
Duke of Alva, and names undoubtedly of Flem- 
ish origin occur at Honiton, Colyton, and Ottery 
St. Mary. That bobbin lace was made here in 
the reign of James I is shown by the inscription 
on the gravestone eff “James Hodge, Bondage 
atller/* and by Westcote’s mention of it in 1620 
A petition submitted to the House of Commons 
in 1698 asserts that “the English are now ar- 
rived to make as good lace in fineness and all 
other respects as any that is wrought in Flan- 
ders ” However, the petition adds : “The Flem- 
ish send it to Holland, Germany, Sweden, Den- 
mark, France, Spain, Portugal, etc., whereas we 
made it chiefly to serve our own country and 
plantations.” The chief centres of production 
of modern handmade laces are France and Bel- 
gium, England and Ireland, and Italy. The in- 
dustry was inaugurated in Ireland about 1870 
and revived in Italy at Burano (a suburb of 
Venice) about a few years later. 


MACHINE LACE 

The firat lace machine was based on Lee’s 
stocking machine (see Knitting), as modified 
by Strutt and Frost to produce in 1764 a web 
with interstices, otherwise net. By 1769 Frost 
was able to make figured net and by 1777 net 
with square meshes that were fast. The aecond 
lace machme is the warp frame, so called be- 
cause it employed a set of warp threads for each 
of which there was an individual needle looping 
its thread first to the right and then to the left 
and back again. By 1795 this machine was pro- 
ducing plain net and soon afterward figured lace 
in an almost endless variety of meshes and pat- 
terns. the third lace maohine^ brought to per- 
fection by constant improvement during the past 
century, is the so-called Leavers machine, de- 
veloped by John Heathcoat (1809) and John 
Leavers (1813). The application to the Leavers 
machine of the Jacquard attachment vastly in- 
creased the range and intricacy of patterns 
possible, and the operation by water and later 
by steam power vastly increased the speed and 
the quantity produced. In the Leavers machine 
warp threads and bobbin threads are used, some- 
times more than 9000, making 60 pieces of lace 
at once, each piece requiring 100 warp and 48 
bobbin threads. The warp threads are stretched 
perpendicularly, just far enough apart to admit 
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the passage between, edgewise, of a 25-cent piece. 
The bobbins are very thin and flat, so that they 
pass without difficulty. Ingenious mectianism 
varies the tension of warp and bobbin threads 
as desirable. As the bobbins swing like pen- 
dulums through the warp threads, they are made 
to vacillate and twist around the warps, the 
twistings being compressed by combs. If the 
bobbin threads are made tight and the warp 
threads loose, the warps will twist on the bobbin 
threads, and vice versa. 

The kinds of embroidery machines used in 
making machine laces are* (1) the hounaz ma- 
chine, a sewing machine that leaves a trail of 
V’s on net or cloth, thus producing Swiss laces 
and lace curtains, (2) the hand-emhroiderp 
machine, that multiplies automatically the work 
of the operator who executes the master pattern ; 
(3) the schifflS or power embroidery machine, 
that works with shuttle as well as needle and 
has an output many times larger than that of 
tlie hand machine The schiffl^ machine, though 
of delicate and complicated construction, easily 
getting out of order, is indispensable for the 
cheap production of low and medium grades of 
embroidery and lace On these two embroidery 
machines are made the world’s imitation guipure 
laces, such as point de venise, rose point, point 
de genes, etc. The centre of the branch of the 
lace industry is Plauen in Germany. Notting- 
ham in England and Calais in France are the 
centres of the production of woven laces, the 
French nets being particularly fine. In the pro- 
duction of lace curtains woven in one piece (the 
so-called Nottinghams) , the United States is 
coming rapidly to the front, as well as in other 
branches of the machine-lace industry. The pro- 
duction of machine laces and lace curtains in 
the United States increased from $3,585,138 in 
1899 to $7,203,422 in 1904 and to $8,922,082 in 
1909, not including about one-ninth as much 
more made by manufacturers primarily engaged 
in making carpets and rugs. 

Bibliography. Mrs. Bury Palliser, History 
of Lace, often cited as the ultimate authority, 
the third edition of which was published in 1875, 
should be consulted cautiously, as it contains a 
mass of confused information and misinforma- 
tion, even in the fourth edition, revised, with the 
addition of many important illustrations, by 
Jourdain and Dryden (London, 1902). A schol- 
arly work, elaborately illustrated with laces, 
most of which are in the Imperial Austrian Art 
Industrial Museum, is Dr. Moritz Dreger, Ent- 
wicklings-geschichte der Spitze (Vienna, 1901). 
Mrs J H. Pollen, Seven Centuries of Lace 
(London, 1908), is a folio volume with invalu- 
able illustrations of precious laces that are well 
described. The standard work on Italian laces 
is Elisa Kicci, Antiche trine italiane, in two huge 
folio volumes superbly illustrated, with authori- 
tative text (Bergamo, 1908, 1911). The Ameri- 
can edition, entitled Old Italian Lace (Philadel- 
phia, 1913), is useless as far as the text is con- 
cerned because badly translated. A small but 
valuable book on French laces is Ernest Lef^bvre, 
Les points de France, translated by M T. John- 
son (New York, 1912) and well illustrated. 
An exhaustive work on Alenyon laces is by G. 
Despierres, Bistoire du pomt alengon (Paris, 
1886). Tlie history of English machine laces is 
told by William Felkin in his Hosiery and Lace 
(London, 1876). On lace curtains G. L. Hunter 
has an important chapter in his Home Furnish- 
ing (New York, 1913). A convenient handbook 


is F. Nevill Jackson’s Hand-Made Lace (Lon- 
don, 1900). Another and better one is M. JouT- 
dain’s Old Lace ( ib., 1909 ) . Books showing how 
to make lace are: L. A. Tebbs, Bdhhm Lace 
(London, 1907); Mincoflf and Marriage, Pillow 
Lace (ib., 1907); Carita, Lacis (ib., 1909). 
Convenient and well illustrated is the little Lace 
Dictionary by C. R. Clifford (New York, 1913). 

LACE^ABK' TBEE {Lagetta liniearia), 
A lofty tree of the family Thymelseacese, native 
of the West Indies, with ovate, entire, smooth 
leaves and white flowers. It is remarkable for 
the tenacity of the fibres of its inner bark, which 
may be separated after maceration in water into 
layers resembling coarse lace. A Governor of 
Jamaica is said to have presented a cravat, frill, 
and ruflfles made of it to Charles II. It is also 
used in making ropes, whips, etc. The plant is 
sometimes grown in greenhouses as a curiosity. 

LACE BUG. A bug of the family Tingitidae. 
The wings and body are covered by a lacelike 
meshwork of fine lines. These bugs feed upon 
the juices of plants, clustering usually upon the 
leaves. Their eggs are fastened to the leaves by 
a brown sticky substance Corythuca arcuata 
IS especially abundant on hawthorn trees and 
Corythuca cihata on the sycamore. 

LACEBJEMON, las'^-de'mOn (Lat., from Gk. 
AaKedalpwv, LakedadmOn) . The ancient name of 
Laconia, sometimes applied to Sparta (q.v ). 

LA CEIBA. See Ceiba. 

LACE'LEAP'. A Madagascar aquatic plant. 
See Lattice-Leaf 

LAC£p£:BE, l&'sA'p€d', Bebnard Germain 
Etienne de la Ville, Comte de (1756-1825) 
A French naturalist, born at Agen. He early 
showed his love for natural history and at the 
same time cultivated music and composed sev- 
eral operas, which, however, were never produced 
Gluck encouraged his talents in this direction, 
and Lac6pfede wrote a treatise on La po4tique 
de la musique (1781-85), which was favorably 
received. After the appearance of his Essai sur 
V6lectricit6 (1781) and Physique g4n4rale et 
particulibre (1782-84), Buff on appointed him 
subdemonstrator in the Jardin du Roi. His 
Bistoire des quadrupHes ovxpares et des ser- 
pents (1788-89) and Histoire naturelle des rep- 
tiles (1789), for many jrears the standard work 
on the subject, despite its inevitable errors, are 
continuations of Buffon’s Histoire naturelle. He 
was a member of the Legislative Assembly in 
1791, but did not remain in Paris during the 
Reign of Terror; his life was in danjjer there 
because of his conservatism. After his return 
he was appointed to a special chair for instruc- 
tion in the history of reptiles and fishes at the 
Jardin des Plantes and in 1796 became a mem- 
ber of the Institute. His Histoire naturelle des 
poissons (1798-1803) and Histoire des c4tac6s 
(1804) are also continuations of Buffon’s great 
work. From 1799 until the end of his life La- 
cepfede took a prominent part in politics. He 
was made Senator in 1799; in 1803 he became 
Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Honor and in 
1809 Minister of State. After the Restoration 
of 1814 he was made a peer. His other works 
include: Histoire g&n4rale physique et civile de 
V Europe depuis les demises ann^es du Vdme 
si^cle jusque vers le milieu du XVlIItme (18 
vols., 1826) ; Les dges de la nature et Vhistoire 
de Vespbce humaine (1830); and numberless 
articles contributed to miscellaneous publica- 
tions. His works on natural history were col- 
lected and published in 1826, 1830, and 1840. 
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LACBKTILIA. las'§r-tim, or LACER- 
TIBJS, la-sar^tl-dS (Neo-Lat., from Lat. lacer- 
ImertB, lizard). The lacertilians or lizards 
constitute an order ( Autosauri or Lacertilia or 
Lacertoidea) of saurians, comprising the lizards 
as distinguished from the snakes. One suborder 
Is known as Laoertae and includes all the forms 
except the geckos on the one hand and the cha- 
meleons on the other. The typical family of this 
suborder is Lacertidae, and its type genus La- 
certw. This expresses the views of Cope, Boulen- 
ger, and Gadow. See Lizard. 

LACEB^O, LAOAR'TO. See Lizard Fish. 

IiACE^KTING. Any insect of the neiiropter- 
ous family Hemerobiidte. The most common 
forms belong to the genus Chrysopa, the golden- 
eyed flies. They are green or yellowish-green 
insects, with gauzelike net-veined wings, and 
emit a very disagreeable odor. The eggs are sup- 
ported upon a long threadlike peduncle and are 
thus protected from the depredations of their 
own larvae, which prey upon insect eggs, small 



A LACEWiNo (Chryaopa oculata). 

a, adult fly, enlarged about four times; 6, larva, de^ 
vouring a paylla; c, three stalked eggs; d, cocoon, showing 
the liinged cap hfted by the emerging imago. 

larvae, and especially upon aphids, and for this 
reason are called aphis lions. The mature larva 
spins a cocoon from which the pupa escapes be- 
fore the final molt by means of a circular lid or 
opening. They are commonly parasitized by the 
chalcis flies ( q.v. ) of the genus Jaodromus, 
About 40 species have been recorded from 
temperate North America. 

LACHAXSE, la'shfi,z', FranqOis d'Aix de 
( 1624-1709) . A Jesuit priest, the confessor of 
Louis XIV. He was born at Aix in what is now 
the Department of Loire. He had been rector of 
the Jesuit academies at Grenoble and Lyons and 
was head of the latter province when Louis 
called him to be his confessor on the death of 
Father Ferrier (November, 1676). In the most 
important questions of his time Father Lachaise 
avoided extreme courses. He sustained among 
his contemporaries the reputation of man of 
mild, simple, and honorable character. He did 
not favor violence against the Jansenists, was 
a friend of F4nelon, and, though partially re- 
sponsible for the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, regretted the atrocities that followed. 
He was opposed to the marriage of Iiouis XIV 
with Madame de Maintenon, but finally per- 
formed the secret ceremony. In spite of the dif- 
ficulties of his delicate position at court, during 


the .*14 j^ears that he filled his oflSee of confessor 
he never lost the favor of the King. He was a 
man of some learning and fond oi antiquarian 
pursuits. In 1701 he was elected a member of 
the Acadtoie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 
for which lie wrote some dissertations. Louis 
XIV built him a country house to the northeast 
of Paris, the large garden of which was in 1804 
converted into a burial place, known as the P^^re- 
' Lachaise, the largest and most remarkable cem- 
etery in the world, containing 20,000 monuments, 
700,000 graves, and holding the remains of 
France’s greatest men. Consult R. de Chau- 
telanze, Le p^re de la Chaise (Paris, 1859). 

LA CHALOTAIS, hV slia'ld't^L', Louis RenIS 
DE Caradeuc de (1701-85). A French magis- 
trate, procureur g^n^ral of the Parliament of 
Brittany, where he was a decided opponent of 
the Jesuits. His memoirs, Comptes rendua des 
constitutions des J^suites (1761, 1762), pre- 
sented to his Parliament, led to the suppression 
of the order in France. He also published a 
work on the reorganization of education, en- 
titled Essai d' Education rationale (1763). This 
was a remarkable tre^atise for the times, received 
high praise from Voltaire, and was widely 
translated. Later he was subjected to long 
political persecution, but in 1775 was restorcai 
to his place in tlie Parliament of Rennes. Con- 
sult J. Dehaille, La ChalotaiSy Mucateur (Paris, 
1910). 

LACHAMBEAUDIE, l{i'ahhN'b6'd6', Pierre 
(1807-72). A French writer of fables, born at 
Sarlat, Dordogne. He was of humble parentage 
and received only a rudimentary education, but 
became known after he went to Paris among the 
disciples of Saint-Simon. His Essais podtigues 
appeared in 1829, and 10 years afterward, with 
the financial a'Ssistance of Enfantin, he published 
Fables poptilaireSy which were crowned by the 
Academy and often reprinted. He used to recite 
them himself at club meetings or concerts. Ar- 
rested for his participation in the revolution of 
1848, he was wdth difficulty liberated through 
B^ranger’s influence, while the Duke de Persigny 
saved him from transportation to Cayenne in 
1851; but he was banishtxl from France for 
<*ight years. While in Brusseds he published 
Fleurs d'exil (1851) and afterw’ard Fleurs de 
yillemontble (1861) and Hors d'oeuvre (1867). 

LA CHAPELLE (hi sha'pgl') MAN. See 
Man, Science of. Ancient Types. 

LACHAUD, la'slnV, Georges (1846-96). A 
French advocate, publicist, and romancer, born 
at Paris, distinguished at the bar. He WTote: 
Essai sur la dictature (1875) ; I/Empire devant 
Vouvrier (1876); IJ Empire (1877); Les hona- 
partistes de la R6puhlique (1877); Que vont 
dm7enir les honapartistesf (1879); Le prince 
Napoleon et le parti honapartiste (1880) ; Bona- 
partistes hlancs et honapartistes rouges (1885) ; 
and the lighter works, Choses d'ainour (1881); 
Mieux vaut en rire (1882); Pour Vat gent 
(1883) ; Impitoyahle amour (1884) ; Oh! mes- 
dames (1885); Cabotinage (1886). 

LA CELAXJSSEE, la shft'sA', Pierre Claude 
Nivelle de (1692-1754). A French dramatist 
who first merged tragedy and comedy in France 
and so created the drame, or melodrama. There 
was already a tragedy of common life {tragMie 
hourgeoise) and a pathetic comedy {comSdie 
larmoyante). La Chauss^e combined these, as, 
e.g., in Le prijugS d la mode (1735), and thus 
furnished a basis for the dramaturgic theories 
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>f Diderot. His best works are* M6lamde 
(1741), in which he developed the best type of 
lomMie larmoyante; VEcole des meres (i744) ; 
Oa gouvernante (1747). But though these be- 
finninge of a large and important section of the 
nodern drama are of great interest, intnnsically 
lie work of La Chauss^e is of small value. The 
, heatregoing public of his time, however, 
-bought that he was a great dramatist Vol- 
-aire in the eighteenth century and Villcmain in 
he nineteenth have severely criticized him. Con- 
lult; J. Utholf, Ntvelle de la Chauss^e*8 Leben 
ind Werke (Heilbronn, 1883); Lanson, La 
Jhauss^e et la com6dxe larmoyante (Paris, 
887) ; Bruneti^*re, Epoques du th6dtre francats 
ih., 1892). 

LACHELIER, lAsh'lyd.', Jules (1832- ). 

^ French philosopher, born at Fontainebleau, 
^rom 1804 to 1875 he was professor of philoso- 
hy at the Ecole Normale Sup^rienre, where he 
id much to encourage philosophic study He 
i^as also closely connected with educational 
^ork and was director of the Normal confer- 
nces till 1877, when he became inspector of the 
^aris Academy. Two years afterward he was 
ppointed instructor general of public education, 
nd in 1901 this appointment was made honor- 
ry. lie wrote Du fondement de V indue Hon 
last ed , 1898) and De Natnra Syllogismi 
1871) His philosophy is neo»Kantian 
liACHES) lilsh'^z (OF lachessCf remissness, 
rom lachcy lasche, Fr Idchc^ lax, remiss, from 
lat. laxuSi slack) In law, hucIi an unreasonable 
elay in asserting a right or prosecuting a 
emedy as will be available, as a defense in a 
lurt of equity, to a person piejudiced thereby, 
or the defendant to make out a defense of 
iches on the part of the plaintiff, he must 
rove ( 1 ) that the plaintiff, knowing all the 
lets concerning his alleged rights, has negli- 
0ntly or willfully neglected to prosecute his 
aim; (2) that tlie defendant has never recog- 
ized any rights in the plaintiff to the subject 
latter in question; (3) that the defendant, 
dying on the apparent acquiescence of the 
laintiff or in ignorance of his claims, has al- 
Ted his position in consequence of the delay, 

> such an extent that he will suffer loss if the 
iaintiff’s alleged rights are sustained. 

It is a defense resting in the discretion of the 
»urt and in this lespect differs from that of 
le statutes of limitations, which provide fixed 
mits of time within which an action must be 
►mmenced. Therefore a reasonable excuse for 
day or apparent neglect will always be con- 
dered by the court. Thus, severe illness of the 
aintiff, the fact that he was ignorant of his 
ghts, that negotiations for settlement had been 
nding between the parties bona fide, or that 
e delay was caused by fraud or concealment 
i the part of the defendant, liave all been held 
be reasonable excuses for delay in enforcing 
ui table rights A person under a legal dis- 
lility, as an infant, an idiot or lunatic, a mar- 
3d woman at common law, or other person 
jally incompetent to bring an action, will not 
considered as guilty of laches until the dis- 
ility ceases. 

In courts of admiralty substantially the same 
inciples as the above are followed, but the 
urt is not bound by precedents in state courts, 
e Limitation op Actions, and consult the 
thorities referred to under Practice; Equity. 
LACHES, la'kl5z (Lat., from Gk. Ad^iyy) 
.475-418 B.c). An Athenian general in the 


earlier part of the Peloponnesian War. With 
Oharceades he was sent to Sicily with a fleet, in 
427 B.O., to support Leontini in her struggle with 
Syracuse, On the death of his colleaguone came 
to sole command, but accomplished little, as the 
Sicilians soon reconciled their differences. As 
leader of the moderate party, Laches was op- 
posed by Cleon and lost much of his influence 
until Cleon’s death, but in 421 he induced the 
Athenian assembly to agree to the Peace of 
Nicias (q.v.). Three years afterward he was 
put in command of the Athenian forces and was 
killed at Mantinea (418). One of Plato’s dia- 
logues 18 named after* him. 

LACHES, la'kSz. A dialogue of Plato, Ly- 
siniachus and Melesias, desiring a better educa- 
tion for their boys than that which they have 
enjoyed, consult Nicias and Laches about the 
importance of fencing. Socrates is appealed to 
and leads the discussion to a consideration of 
the nature of courage. The dialogue is enlivened 
by irony and witty repartee 

LACHESIS, lak'g-sis (Lat., from Gk. Adxc- 
<rts). In Greek mythology, one of the three 
Fates. See Parc.^. 

LACHIHE, M-shen'. A town in Jacques Car- 
tier Co., Quebec, Canada, on Lake St. Louis and 
the Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific railways, 
8 miles south-southwest of Montreal (Map: 
Quebec, E 5 ) . 1 1 is a favorite summer residence 
of many Montreal citizens and a popular winter 
resort of pleasure parties The Lachine Canal, 
built to avoid the famous Lachine rapids on the 
St Lawrence, connects the town with Montreal, 
and all the water commerce between that city 
and the West passes through this canal. Tlie 
town is the starting and landing place for the 
Ottawa line of steamers for Kingston, Ottawa, 
3 oronto, and Hamilton. It is the seat of exten- 
8i\e electric-power works which supply Mont- 
real, and it has electric-railway connection with 
that city. Its industrial establishments include 
electric-lighting companies, manufactories of 
wheels, drainpipes, wire rope, screws, doors and 
sashes, boats, and radiators In 1910 the value 
of the manufactured output was $0,295,716. 
The name Lachine was given to the site m 
1GC9, in derision of early explorers who after 
reaching this point returned to their companions 
at Montreal, w^hom they had left four months 
previously, hoping to reach China by way of the 
St. Lawrence. In 1689 the Iroquois burned La- 
chine and massacred all the inhabitants. Pop., 
1901, 5561; 1911, 10,699 
LACHISH, IS'kish (Heb. L&Msh), A city of 
Judah, which several times played a part in He- 
brew history (Map: Palestine, B 4). The King 
of Lachiah and four allies are said to have been 
routed by Joshua (Josh. x. 1-33) and Lachish 
taken. The city was given to the tribe of Judah 
(xv 39) and in the time of Hehoboam became a 
strong fortress (2 Chron. xi. 9). It was to La- 
chish that King Amaziah fled when a conspiracy 
obliged him to leave Jerusalem, and he was 
slam there (2 Kings xiv. 19). There is a re- 
markable reference to the city in a discourse of 
the prophet Micah (i. 13), who denounces the 
place as *‘tlie beginning of sin to the daughter 
of Zion,” in which all the transgressions of 
Israel wore found. Sennacherib in his raid on 
the Kingdom of Judah (in 701 b.c.) took La- 
chish, together with other fortified cities, and on 
his return to Assyria had a sculpture prepared 
in which he depicts himself seated on his throne 
at Lachish and receiving the Jewish captives. 
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It was to Lachish that King Hezekiah of Judah 
sent messengers with gifts and promises in the 
hope of induci^ Sennacherib to spare Jerusalem 
(2 Kings xviii. 14-16) and abandon the cam- 
paign. Lachish was besieged by Nebuchadnezzar 
on his invasion of Palestine (Jer. xxxiv. 7) and 
is mentioned among the cities resettled by the 
Jews in the Persian period (Neh. xi. 30) Flin- 
ders Petrie and Bliss have identified Lachish 
with Tell el-Hesy, a mound of ruins, the situa- 
tion of which corresponds to that required for 
Lachish, 16 miles east of Gaza The remains of 
eight cities, one above another, were found on 
excavating this mound, anfl the history they in- 
dicate for the spot agrees with what is known 
of Lachish to such an extent as to make the 
identification all but certain. Consult: Schra- 
der, Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testa- 
ment, vol. ii (London, 1886-88) , Petrie, Tell 
el-Hesy (ib., 1891); Bliss, A Mound of Many 
Cities { ib , 1894 ) ; Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels 
to the Old Testament (New York, 1913) 

LAOHLAN, I6k'lan. A river of New South 
Wales, Australia (Map: New South Wales, C 3). 
It has its source in the Cullarin Range, 175 
miles southwest of Sydney, and flows first north- 
west through an uneven forest region, then 
southwest through the great treeless plains, 
where in the dry season it is sometimes reduced 
to a chain of ponds. It goins the Murrumbidgee 
after a course of 700 miles, and through the 
latter it discharges into the Murray on the 
south boundary of the state. 

LACHHANN, iaG'm6-n, Kabl Konbad Frie- 
DBicii Wilhelm (1793-1861). A celebrated Ger- 
man critic and philologist, born at Brunswick. 
He studied at the universities of Leipzig and 
G6ttiiig(‘ii. became professor in the University 
of Kbnigsberg in 1818 and in that of Berlin in 
1826. He 18 regarded as one of the founders of 
modern philology. His literary activity was 
extraordinary. He was equally devoted to 
classical philology and to old German literature 
and illustrated both with a profound and critical 
sagacity. The list of his published works is ex- 
ceedingly long. Among his more important pro- 
ductions were editions of the Nihelungenlied and 
the works of the minnesinger Walther von der 
Vogelweide and Wolfram von Eschenbach; edi- 
tions of Lucretius (4th ed., 1882), Catullus, 
Tibullus, Propertius, Lucilius, Terentianus 
Maurus, Babrius, Avian us, Gaius, the Agri- 
mensores Romani; and the text of the New 
Testament (1831), of which, in collaboration 
with Buttmann, he published a larger edition in 
two volumes, with the Latin Vulgate translation, 
in 1842 and 1850. His greatest work is his 
edition of Lucretius. He died in Berlin. For 
his place in Germanic philology, consult Von 
Raumer, Oeschichte der germamschen Philologte 
(1870). Consult his Lt/e, by Hertz (Berlin, 
1851), and Sandys, A History of Classical 
Soholarshipf vol. in (Cambridge, 1908). 

LACHNTEB, lao'ngr, Fbanz (1803-90). An 
eminent German orchestral composer and con- 
trapuntist, born in Rain, Bavaria. He studied 
under his father (piano), and Eisenhofer (com- 
position ) , and, becoming very proficient on the 
pianoforte, organ, and violoncello, he went to 
Vienna in 1822 to study composition and coun- 
terpoint under Stadler and Sechter and was 
fortunate enough to become intimate with Schu- 
bert. In 1836 he became court kapellmeister in 
Munich and in 1852 was appointed director 
general of music, but retired in 1868, dissatisfied 


with the growing fondness of the court for the 
music of the Wagnerian school. Lachner is re- 
garded as a classic composer in Germany and 
is universally esteemed for his skill in contra- 
puntal work. His works include operas, sym- 
phonies, chamber music, pianoforte music, songs, 
and part songs. His suites for orchestra are his 
masterpieces and show great skill in harmony 
and counterpoin^t. He died in Munich. Three 
of his brothers, Theodob (1798-1877), Iqnaz 
(1807-95), Vincent (1811-93), also achieved 
distinction as composers and conductors. 

LACHRTMJE CHHISTI, l&k^rl-m^ krls^tt 
(Lat, tears of Christ). A muscatel wine of a 
sweet but piquant taste and a most agreeable 
bouquet, which is produced from the grapes of 
Mount Somma, near Vesuvius, the name being 
derived from that of a near-by monastery. There 
are two kinds, the white and the red, the first 
being generally preferred. The demand for this 
wine being greater than the supply, large quan- 
tities of that produced in PozzuoU, Istria, and 
Nola are sold under this name 

LACHRYMAL ( lak'rl-mal ) ORGANS. The 
lachrymal organs consist of the gland which 
secretes the tears and is situated in the anterior 
upper and outer part of the orbit ; of the puncta, 
the canaliculi, the lachrymal sac, and the nasal 
duct. The diseases of these organs are limited 
to growths affecting the gland, inflammation of 
the sac (dacryocystitis), excessive secretion of 
tears, and impediments to their escape in the 
nose. See Eye. 

LACHRYMATORY, lak'ri-m&.-t6-ri ( from 
ML. lacrimatoriumy lacrymatoriumy vessel for 
tears, from Lat lacrirna, tear). The name ap- 
plied to small bottles of glass or earthenware 
found in ancient tombs. Such bottles were 
really used to contain perfumes, but the name 
‘‘lachrymatory” was given to them under the 
erroneous supposition that they were used to 
contain the tears of the friends of the deceased. 

LACHXJTE, R-shoot'. A town and the county 
seat of \rgentcnil Co, Quebec, Canada, on the 
North River, 45 miles west by north of Montreal, 
on the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian 
Northern railroads (Map: Quebec, D 6). Its 
industrial establishments include saw mills and 
manufactories of builders’ materials, pulp, paper, 
furniture, knitted goods, and woolens. Pop., 
1901, 2022; 1911, 2407. 

LACIN'IUM PRO'MONTO'RIITM (now 
Capo delle Colonne). A promontory on the Ital- 
ian coast, 7 miles southeast of Crotona; famous 
in ancient times for the worship of Juno Of a 
temple of Juno, dating from the fifth century 
b c., one Done column, 26 feet high,’ survives 
together with the massive substructures on 
whicli it stands. Excavations were made here, 
in 1886-87, by the Arelueologieal Institute of 
America. Later, a dedicatory inscription to 
Juno, of the sixth century b c., was found. 
Consult Notizie degh scqa)i (1897), and Kolde- 
wey-Puchstein, “D'e gi let hi-«(*lu ii Terapel,” m 
Unteritahen und ■Berlin. 1899). 

LAC INSECT. Any one of the several scale 
insects of the coccid genus Carteria, which se- 
cretes lac (q.v. ). Carteria laccUy of Asia, se- 
cretes the gum lac or stick lac of commerce and 
18 found upon fig trees {RhamnuSy Croton, and 
Butea) Carteria larrew, of the soutWestern 
United States and Mexico, feeds on the creosote 
bush {Larrea meancana) and secretes quantities 
of lac, which, however, has not been commer- 
cially used. A third species {Carteria mewi- 
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oana) occurs in Mexico upon the mimosa, but 
its product has not been used in commerce. 
The body of the adult female is saclike in form, 
with no legs, and is embedded in a mass of lac 
The anal end of the body is furnished with three 
prominent tubercles, of which one, the largest, 
IS really the terminal segment of the body, each 
of the others bearing a perforated plate which 
is presumably the organ through which the lac 
is excreted. If a bit of commercial stick lac be 
examined, it will be found to consist of an 
incrustation, one-fourth to three-eighths of an 
inch in thickness, upon small twigs This ‘in- 
crustation is filled with elongated cells in each 
of which are the shriveled remains of the insect 
which originally filled the cell and determined 
its size and shape. The insect is of the shape of 
a jug with three necks, and each of the necks 
fits into a tubular opening from the cell and 
really forms a lac tube, each being provided 
with a spiracle for breathing purposes. The 
females are viviparous, and the young, reddish 
in color and provided with functional legs, issue 
from one of the tubes, crawl out upon the twig, 
and settle. The males, as with other scale 
insects, become winged The lac produced by 
Carteria larrecB upon the creosote bush is chemi- 
cally identical with the commercial Asiatic 
product, but the masses produced by the in- 
dividual insects are not crowed together as 
compactly and preserve a rather globuly form. 
Consult: O’Connor, Lac: Product lon^ Maniifac- 
turCf and Trade (2d ed., Calcutta, 1876) ; Still- 
man, “Origin of the Lae,” in The American 
Naturalist, vol xiv (Philadelphia, 1880) ; Com- 
stock, Annual Report of the United States 
Department of Agriculture for 18SJrS2 (Wash- 
ington, 1882). 

LA CIOTAT. See CTotat, La. 

LACKAWANNA, lak’A-wbn'na. A city in 
Erie Co , N. Y., 5 miles by rail south of Buffalo, 
on the Pennsylvania, the Buffalo, Rochester, 
and Pittsburgh, the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern, the Lehigh Valley, the South Buffalo, 
and the Buffalo and Lake Eric Traction rail- 
roads (Map New York, B 5). It contains 
St. John’s Protectory, the St. Joseph Orphan 
Asylum, and the Moses Taylor Hospital. The 
city has a large steel plant, extensive bridge 
works, coking plants, and blast furnaces. Pop., 
1910, 14,549; 1914 (U. S. est.), 19,012. 

LACKAWANNA RIVER. A small river of 
Pennsylvania. It rises in the northeastern 
corner of the State and flows southwesterly 
through a narrow valley formed by the Shaw- 
nee and Moosie mountains, <-ii!|)ning, aftir a 
course of 60 miles, into the North Brsiru's of 
the Susquehanna at Pittston (Map: Pennsyl- 
vania, K 3). It derives its importance from 
the fact that its valley with its southwest 
continuation, known as the Wyoming valley, 
contains the largest and most important anthra- 
cite coal beds in the United States. On the 
banks of the river are numerous cities and 
towns, the largest of which is Scranton, and 
the valley is filled with collieries, rolling mills, 
blast furnaces, and factories. 

LACKAYE, lak-P, Wilton (1862- ). 

An American actor, bom in Loudoun Co., Va. 
He was educated at Georgetown University 
(which gave him an honorary B.A. in 1914) 
andl for a year studied law. In 1883 he entered 
on his theatrical career in New York City with 
Lawrence Barrett in Francesca 4a Rimmi at 
the Star Theatre. His best- remembered r61es 
Vol. XIII.-~29 


include those in Jocelyn (1889); Feaiherhra^ 
< 1889, 1907 ) ; The Idler ( London, 1891 ) ; 

AHstocracy (1892, 1907); Trilby (1895, 1907, 
1916) ; The Children of the Ghetto (1889) ; Quo 
Vadisf (1901) ; The Pit (1903-04) ; The Pillars 
of Society (1905); Law and the Man (1906); 
The Batt le (1 908) ; The Stranger (1911). 

LACKnEY MOTH. A name given in Eng- 
land to a bombycid moth {Chsiocampa neustria) 
on account of the color and marking of its 
wings, which remind one of a lackey's livery. 
It is closely related to the American tent cater- 
pillars. See Tent Catebpillar, 

LACL^IDE, U'kl&d', Piebbe Ligueste. See 
Licueste, Piekre Laclede. 

LA CLOCHE, James de (e. 1644-69). An 
Englisli adventurer, born in Jersey. He moved 
to London in 1605 and in 1668 registered with 
a Jesuit House of Novices at Rome. During his 
life he was supposed to be a natural son of 
Charles II — he carried documents pretending 
acknowledgment of the fact — and indeed as late 
as 1862 Lord Acton deduced evidence to show 
that such was the case. But it is now gener- 
ally acknowledged that La Cloche was an im- 
postor, and that his documents were forged. 

LACLOS, lil'kl6', Pierre Amdroise Francois 
Choderlos de (1741-1803). A French novelist, 
best known as the author of Les liaisons dan- 
gereuses (1782), the most remarkable of many 
literary revelations of the moral dry rot in the 
pre-RevoIutionary French aristocracy. 

LAC'OBRI^GA. An ancient Roman town in 
Portugal. See the last Lagos 

LACOMBE, la-kom', A town in the Red 
Deer District, Alberta, Canada, on the Calgary- 
Edmonton branch of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, 80 miles south of Edmonton and 112 miles 
north by east of Calgary (Map: Alberta, G 6). 
It is the seat of the Alberta Industrial Academy 
and of a Dominion experimental farm. Its in- 
dustrial establishments include grain elevators, 
grain warehouses, lumber yards, flour mill, 
pump works, foundry and machine shop, harness 
works, and creamery. The town owns its elec- 
tric-light plant. Pop., 1911, 1029. 

UkCON, la'kon. A city and the county seat 
of Marshall Co., 111., 27 miles by rail north by 
east of Peoria, on the Illinois River and on 
the Chicago and Alton Railroad, and having 
bridge connection with the Rock Island Railroad 
at Sparland (Map. Illinois, F 3) It has a fine 
higli-school building and a school library. 
There are grain elevators, woolen mills, marble 
works, and considerable grain trade. The water 
works aie owned by the city. Pop., 1910, 1495. 

LA CONDAMINE, kON'd&'rafin', Charles 
Marie de (1701-74). A French traveler and 
mathematician. He was born in Paris, passed 
an adventurous youth, and after serving in the 
army began to study science. As a chemist, he 
made some reputation, and in 1731 traveled 
through the M^iterranean, exploring the coasts 
of Africa and Asia Minor and making scientific 
collections. Having studied mathematics for 
the purpose, he was sent by the Academy of 
Sciences, with Bouguer and others, to Peru, to 
measure a meridional arc on the equator to 
show more accurately the shape of the earth. 
In Peru he remained from 1735 to 1744. He 
wrote; Distance of the Tropicks (1738); La 
figure de la terre (1749); Journal du voyage 
fait par ordre du roi d Vdquateur (1751) ; 
Mimoires sur VimcouHtion (1754r-66). Shp 
account of caoutchouc, published in 1761, caused 
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the introduction of this valuable substance into 
I'hirope, He heeaine a member of the Royal 
Society of London in 1748 and in 1760 of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris. He promoted 
inoculation for smallpox and urged the adop- 
tion as a universal measure of the length of a 
second pendulum at the equator. 

LACONIA. An ancient geogiaphical divi- 
sion of Greece. See Sparta. 

LACONIA. A city and the county seat or 
Belknap Co., N H , 102 miles by rail north of 
Boston, Mass., between Lakes Winnesquam and 
Winnepesaukee, on both banks of tlie \\ inne- 
pesaukee River, and on the Boston and Maine 
Railroad (Map New Hampshire, GO) It is 
closely connected with otlier popular summer 
lesorts of this lake legion, is laid out with 
hioad streets, and has a State home for feeble- 
minded children, county farm, lumie for the 
aged, opera houses, a cottage hospital, and 
public libra ly and park. The city is a pros- 
peious ■■ ! Ill ' ii^' centre with car shops, 

lumber mills, Hosiery mills, foundries and ma- 
chine shops, a paper-box factory, and manufac- 
tures of knitting niacliinery, friction clutches, 
needles, etc I'op , IDOO, 8042. 1010, 10,183; 
1014 iV S cHt ), 11,094 

LAOON'ICTTM. See Bath, Rome. 

. LACORDAIRE, la'kdr'dhr', Jea> Baptiste 
IIemii (1802-01). A distinguished French 
preHclai and publicist, the restorer of the 
Dominican Order in France He was born at 
Uece\ -sui -Ource, near Dijon, in which town he 
was educated, taking up ultimately the study of 
the lav \Mi(*ii lie went to practice in Paris, 
his studies of the evidences of Christianity 
gradually drew him away from tin fidlowmg of 
Rousseau, winch had marked his inilici \mitli 
and he decided to become a priest. He studied 
at the Seminary of St. Sulpicc, and was or- 
dained in 1827 He entered upon his vvoik with 
zeal, but, meeting with discouragement, almost 
decided to accept the invitation of Bishop Du- 
bois, of New York, to come to America as his 
vicar-general He had already come much un- 
der the iniliiencc of Lamennais ((jv ) and after 
the revolution of 1830 threw himself enthusias- 
tically into the* work of the Avemi Its editors, 
at his suggestion, founded a “general agency 
for the defense* of religious liberty,” as a piac- 
tical support of then ideas, its most signifi- 
cant result was tlie winning of a moral victory 
for the cause of religious education. When the 
Avemr was condemned by Ciregory XVT, La- 
cordaire submitted and ior a time withdrew 
from political affairs. He had gone to Rome 
with Lamennais, but he saw the logical conse- 
quence of his old master’s position and parted 
company witli him finally at the end of 1832. 
Two years late*! he began a senes of apologetic 
conferences winch laid the foundation of his 
fame as a preacher, such men as (Oialc'auhriand, 
Berryer, and Hugo were already among his 
regular hearers His lectures were suspended 
fot a time, owing to the suspicion n roused by 
his former association with Lamennais: but in 
1835 the Archbishop selected him as the Lent 
preacher at Notre Dame, where his sermons 
once more caused an extraordinary sensation, 
not Jess than 6000 people sometimes attending 
them. His decision to enter a monastic life 
caused an interruption (1836-43) He defended 
the right of the Dominicans (the order of his 
choice) to French citiaenship in his Memoire 
le dee Fr^rea PrScheure en 


France (1839) and entered the order a few 
weeks later. At the end of 1840 he returned to 
France in the Dominican habit, which had not 
been seen there for half a.centurv^ His Vie de 
Saint Dominique appeared at the same time, 
and he presently returned to Rome with 10 more 
novices. In 1843 he was able to found at 
Nancy the first new house of the order in 
France. He gave much of his time to preaching 
in various parts of France, In 1845 were de- 
livered the eight conferences on the divinity of 
Jesus Christ, which Montalembert considered 
the greatest triumph of modern Christian ora- 
tory He still maintained his inteiest in politi- 
cal affairs and was chosen deputy from Mar- 
seilles to tlie Assembly after the i evolution of 
1848, but soon resigned. His courses of ser- 
mons were continued till 1850 His health be- 
gan to decline in 1854, and he withdiew to the 
convent of »Soreze Tii 18G0 he published his 
pamphlet, De la hberic de V^ghse ct de VJtalie, 
m which he protested ^lgulousl\ against the 
interference of Napoleon 111 with the States of 
the Church. In the same yeai he w^as (*lectpd 
to the French Academy, and made his last pub- 
lic address there, on his predecessor, De Toeque- 
ville. He lesigned his oflice as provincial of 
the Dominicans in August, 1861, and died on 
November 20. His works ajipeaicd in nine 
volumes (Paris, 1873 ct seij ) Three sujiple- 
inentary volume'^ of sermons and addresses were 
publisWd in 1884 et seq , and Letttes xnHitea 
in 1881. Consult lives by Montalembert ( Paris, 
1862), Foisset (2d ed., ih , 1874), Greeiiwell 
(lb, 1877), Mrs. Sidney Leai (London, 1882), 
Chocarne ( 8th ed., ih , 1 804 , trims , 9th ed., 
ib., 1901), D’Haussonvilk* (Pans, 1805), Lodos 
(ib., 1901); Nicolas, Lr pcic Lacordaiic ct le 
hh6ralisme (Toulousi*, 1886) , Fesch, Laeordaxrc 
jouniahste (Paris, 1897) , Marcel Foulon, ^‘La- 
cordairc et Madame Swetehine,” in Revue de 
vol XXV (ib, 1913) , and many important 
letters m Cortespondance dc Lacordairv et dc 
Madame Swetchine (ed Falloux, 4 vols, ib , 
1865). 

LACORDAIRE, Jean Theodore (1801-70). 
A prominent French luitiiialist and tiaveler, 
brother of the preceding, best known for his 
imtomological studies. He was bom at Recey- 
snr-Ourcc and gave up his legal studies at 
Di]on to devote himself to natural science. 
Between 1825 and 1832 he made four voyages 
to South America and one to Senegal, some 
account of which he gave in the Temps nnd the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. The chair of zoology 
at Li^gc was voted him in 1835 and in 1838 a 
professorship in comparative anatomy. He 
wrote: Introduction d Ventomologie (1834-37), 
Fdune rntomoloquiiie des en nitons dc Pans 
(1835), witli Boisduval, and tlie great work on 
(iloleoptera, Hist one natnrelle des inseotes 
genet <t des eoleoptias (12 vols, 1854-76), 
which describes inon* than 8000 genera 

LA COSA, Juan ok See Coha, Ju\n m la. 

LACOSTE, hPkdst', Sib Alexandiu: (1842- 
) A Canadian jurist. He was horn in 
Bouohervillo, (iuehec, was educated at St Hya- 
einthe College and Laval L^^nivei sity, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1863 In 1880 he was 
apjiointed queen’s counsel and from 1882 to 
1884 was a member of the L(‘gislati\e Council 
of Quebec. He was called to the Dominion 
Senate in 1884 and served as Speaker in 1891 
In the latter year he was appointed Chief Jus- 
tice of (Quebec. In 1892 he became a Privy 
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Councilor of Canada and was knighted. For 
several years he was professor of civil law in 
Laval University. He retired from the bench 
in 1007 and became a consulting counsel in 
Montreal. 

LACQITEB) l&k'6r. See Lao ; Lagqueb 
Work; Varnish. 

LACQUEB AND LACQUEB WOBK (lac- 
quer 18 a variant of the Eng. laCy Ger. Lack, 
Fr. laqucy It. lacca, ML. /aca, Pers. lak^ Hind. 
l&khy Skt. laksay the same as the Indian numeral 
Icbc, a hundred thousand, suggested by the num- 
ber of the insects that produce the substance). 
In .iii\ of the resinous varnishes used 

in Jn«l'a. (, Inna, and Japan, to finish with a hard 
polish furniture and other decorated objects of 
wood. 

In Europe and America lacquering means 
varnishing metallic surfaces with a protective 
coat of shellac. (See Varnish.) The so-called 
lacquers of China and Japan are not made 
from lac (q.v.) at all, but are obtained by tap- 
ping the Rhus vermcifera, or varnish tree. This 
tree is native to China and, like the art of 
lacquering, was introduced from China into 
Japan in remote antiquity. The varnish tree 
is found wild in the woods of China and is 
also cultivated along the margins of fields. It 
is especially abundant in the mountains of Cen- 
tral Asia, having an altitudinal range of from 
3000 to 7500 feet. In Japan it does not grow 
wild, it IS cultivated principally from Tokyo 
northward, and it is tapped when about 10 
years old 

Chinese Lacquer Work. Lacquer work is 
one of the earliest of the Chinese industrial 
arts, but there exist no records of its origin, 
or of its development from a mere preservative 
coating to an almost indestructible surface of 
the highest artistic merit. The three processes 
in tlie manufacture of Chinese lacquer work 
are ( 1 ) the preparation and coloring of the 
lacquer, (2) the application by spatula and 
brush in successive layers, from 3 to 18, each 
layer being allowed to dry completely before 
the next is put on, (3) the decoration of the 
lacquered surface. The lacquered objects are 
usually of wood well seasoned and carefully 
prepared so that the shell is sometimes as thin 
as a sheet of paper Joints or accidental cracks 
are filled m with a lute of chopped hemp and 
other materials, a sheet of broussonetia paper 
or silk gauze is pasted on; a coating of burnt 
clay and varnish is applied; and the surface is 
then worked smooth with a whetstone After 
the various layers of lacquer have been applied 
the work of the decorative artist begins. He 
selects for his motif a landscape or figure scene, 
birds and Howlers, fishes and water weeds, etc.; 
sketches it in with a paste of white lead, fills 
in the details with gold and polychrome, and 
superposes a coat of transparent lacquer. If 
parts of the design are to be in relief, they arc 
built up of a putty composed of lacquer colored 
and tempered wdth other ingredients. In most 
fine lacquers there is so much gold that the 
effect is warm and rich. Tlie very finest gold 
lacquers are left undecorated, their beauty de- 
pending upon the multitude of tiny metallic 
grains shining from the depths of a pellucid 
ground. 

Japanese Lacquer Work. Although the 
Japanese borrowea the art of lacquering from 
China, they brought it centuries ago to a height 
of perfection never attained bv the Chinese. 


Indeed by some authorities it is ranked first 
among Japanese art industries on account of 
the many thousands to whom it gives employ- 
ment and the extreme patience and artistic skill 
displayed. A large proportion of the furniture 
and utensils used in a Japanese household owe 
their strength and durability to the lacquer 
that covers and protects them. The earnest 
mention of lacquer work in the records of 
ancient Japan is in the reign of Emperor Ko-an, 
who ascended the throne in 392 b.c , the next 
mention is in the reign of Emperor Ko-toku, 
who ascended the throne in 645 a.d At that 
time lacquered articles were accepted by the 
government in payment of taxes, and it was or- 
dained that Imperial coffins should be covered 
with lacquer. The invention of red lacquer is 
credited to the reign of Emperor Temmu (673- 
686). During the reign of the three emperors 
who ruled from 708 to 748 the industry made 
great progress, five different colored lacquers 
being used, and the practice of inlaying with 
mother-of-pearl and of lacquering gold, silver, 
copper, and leather being adopted In the 
tenth and eleventh centuries the industry flour- 
ished, particularly in Tokyo; and also in the 
fifteenth century under the Shogun Yoshimasa, 
who bothered little about the affairs of state, 
but devoted himself to the encouragement of 
the fine arts, particularly of lacquer work. At 
.the time Cliinese patterns and methods of work- 
ing w^ere much copied Quin gives a list of 33 
Japanese workers in lacquer from 1175 ad. 
down to the present day. Among them the 
greatest artist in incrusted and embedded lac- 
quer is Korin, born at Tokyo in 1661. He was 
not only a consummate artist in lacquer, but a 
desi^er and painter of singular power and 
originality Audsley illustrates a panel by him, 
the ground of which is deep green streaked 
and spotted with red, the mountains and water 
in low relief in gold and koban, the bank of 
the stream in incrusted lead The lower part 
of the panel is filled with large iris flowers and 
leaves, the leaves alternating lead and gold, the 
flowers executed witli broad margins of richly 
tinted mothei -of-pearl and depressed centres of 
gold lacquer. 

European Lacquer Work. As early as the 
fifteenth century small pieces of lacquer ware — 
cups, trays, boxes — began to find their way from 
Japan and CJiina to western Europe Indian 
cabinets, as they were then called, are occasion- 
ally mentioned in English inventories of the 
reign of Elizabeth, and during the first 30 years 
of the seventeenth century a number of lacquered 
cabinets and screens were imported from the 
Far East to England via Holland. Before long 
English and Dutcli craftsmen were inspired to 
attempt to mutate Oriental lacquer on furni- 
ture, and by 1689 the art of japanning, as it 
was then called, was widespread, even being 
considered a fashionable pursuit and taught as 
an extra accomplishment in girls’ schools The 
garrets of many old English country houses 
still contain many worn-out boxes and tables 
adorned with this amateur decoiative work. 
However, even the most skillful imitations did 
not attain the brilliancy and smoothness of the 
Oriental originals; and the lustre of the differ- 
ent golds was less metallic, while the design 
lacked the individuality and harmonious pro- 
portions characteristic of the Oriental artist. 
Frequently unmounted lacquer panels were im- 
ported from the Orient to be made up into 
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furniture in the Netherlandg, France, and Eng- 
land, but cabinets entirely of Oriental manu- 
facture continued to be preferred* In the house- 
hold accounts of Charles II there is an entry of 
ilOO paid for ‘‘two jappan cabinets/* These 
were probably of cut lacquer, in which the 
hollowed-out designs are filled in with poly- 
chrome that contrasts brilliantly with the black 
ground. MacQuoid illustrates a number of 
pieces of lacquer furniture made in England in 
the last third of the seventeenth century and 
reproduces extracts from several of the numer- 
ous handbooks on lacquering. 

The art continued to flourish in England till 
about 1760 and in 1740 was still regarded as a 
polite occupation, for in the descriptive cata- 
logue of the contents of Strawberry Hill Sir 
Horace Walpole enumerates a cabinet “japanned 
by Lady Walpole.’* The book of lacquer designs 

E ublished by Edwards and Darly in 1754 should 
ave given the art substantial help ; but Robert 
Dossie only 10 years later, in 1764, in his 
Handmaid to the Arts writes of japanning as 
“not at present practiced so frequently on 
chairs, tables and other furniture of houses 
except tea-waiters, as formerly.” After 1725 
the importation of Dutch lacquer, that during 
the reign of William and Mary had been con- 
siderable, declined almost to nothing. But lac- 
quered panels for doors and drawer fronts, ready 
to be made into cabinets in Europe, continued, 
to come from China and Japan, some of them 
made to order in prescribed designs. MacQuoid 
illustrates many eighteenth-century pieces of 
English lacquer fuiniture, among them a most 
beautiful commode designed by the great archi- 
tect, Robert Adam, for Osterly The serpentine 
front consists of one long door with Chinese 
landscape, house, and warriors in black and 
gold, the top drawer and side panels having 
smaller landscape pictures. 

Imitations of Oriental lacquers were also 
common in France during the last half of the 
seventeenth century in the reign of Louis XIV, 
and the process vviis bioiurht to perfection in the 
reign of Louis XV by the brothers Martin 
under the name “vernis-martin” (qv.). 

Bibliography. On Chinese lacquer, S. W. 
Bushnell, Chinese Art (London, 1909) On 
Japanese lacquer, J. J. Quin, “The Lacquer In- 
dustry of Japan,” in Transactions of the Asiatic 
Boexety of Japan, vol ix (Yokohama, 1881); 
G. A. Audsley, Ornamental Arts of Japan, with 
many large and splendid illustrations in color 
of masterpieces owned in Great Britain (Lon- 
don, 1882) ; Louis Gonse, UAit japonais (Paris, 
1883) ; A B. Stevens, Contribution to the 
Knowledge of Japanese Lac, Kitirushi (Ann 
Arbor, 1906) ; Majima and Ch5, “Ueber den 
Hauptbestandteil des japanischen Lacks,” in 
Imperial University of Japan, College of Science, 
Journal, vol. xxv (Tokyo, 1908). On European 
lacquer, Emile Molinier, Histoire des arts ap~ 
^iquies d Vindustmc, vol iii (Paris, 1898) ; 
Percy MacQuoid, History of English Furniture, 
vols. ii, iv (London, 1904, 1908) ; Seeligmann 
and others, Handhuch dcr Lack- und Fimis- 
Industrie (Be rlin, 1910). 

LACBETBIiLE, la'kr’-tftl', Henri de (1815- 
99). A French politician and writer, son of 
C. D. de Lacretelle, born in Paris. He was 
deputy for SaOne-et-Loire in the National Assem- 
blieB of 1871, 1876, 1877, and every succeeding 
four years up to 1098? belonged to the Left Kadi- 
eal party, opposed the Broghe faction, and inter- 


ested himself specially in education. His prin- 
cipal works are a volume of verse, entitled Les 
cloches (1841); Bona Carmen (1844); Noc- 
turnes (1846) ; Contes de la mSridwnne (1859) ; 
La poste aux cheva/ux (1861) ; Lamartine et ses 
amis (1878); and the three-act play Fats ce 
que dois (1856), in collaboration with M. De- 
courcelle, which was produced at the Theatre 
Frangais. He was the friend of Lamartine and 
the promoter of the George Sand Memorial 
(1876). 

LACBETELLE, la'kr’-t^F, Jean CirAHLES 
Dominique de, called Le Jeun (1766-1855). 
A French historian and publicist, born in Metz, 
the brother of Pierre Louis de Lacretelle. He 
was educated for the bar at Nancy and went to 
Paris in 1787, where he wrote for the Encyclo- 
p4d%e methodique and the Journal des D^hais, 
for which he reported the sessions of the As- 
sembly. Ip 1790 he became secretary to the 
Duke of La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, whom he 
assisted in promoting the King’s attempted es- 
cape. Afterward he joined the army and was 
one of the most prominent of the jeunesse dor^e 
( q.v. ) . On account of his Royalist sympathies 
he was imprisoned for about two years (1797- 
99). During this term he completed Rabaut 
Saiat-Etienne’s Precis de Vhistoire de la Revo- 
lution (1801-06), In 1809 he was made pro- 
fessor of history at the University of Paris, a 
post he held until 1848 He was twice censor of 
the press — in 1810 under Napoleon and in 1814 
under Louis XVIII — and was made a member 
of the Academy in 1811 As an historian, be is 
not sufficiently critical or impartial; but his 
works contain much that is interesting, from 
the personal part he played in the events he 
describes. They cover the period of the Revolu- 
tion very thoroughly and include the following* 
Histoire de France pendant le XVlJMme sikcle 
(1808) ; Histoire dc France pendant les guerres 
de religion (1814-16) ; I/Histoire de Vassembiee 
constituante (1821); L^AssembUe legislative 
(1824); La convention nationale (1824-25); 
Histoire de France depuis la Restauration 
(1829-35) ; Histoire du Consulat et dc VEmpire 
(1846); Dix ann^es d'^preuves pendant la 
Revolution (1842) ; Testament philosophique et 
litUraire (1840) ; Histoire du Consulat et de 
VEmpire (1846). 

LAGBETELLE, Pierre l^ouis de, called 
L’AIn^ (1751-1824). A French lawyer, politi- 
cian, and publicist, born m Metz He studied 
law at Nancy, and later he came to Paris, where 
his journalistic writings attracted the attention 
and friendship of such men as D’Alembert, Con- 
dorcet, Turgot, Malesherbes, and others. His 
essays Eloge de Montausier (1781) and Discours 
BUT le pr6jug6 deS' peines infamantes (1784) 
were widely discussed. During the Revolution 
he was a member of the Feuillants in the Legis- 
lative Assembly and was one of the chief ad- 
vocates of the constitution of 1791. He took 
little part in politics under Napoleon’s adminis- 
tration, but after the Restoration joined the 
party of opposition and was part editor, with 
Constant, of the Minerve Frangaise, later sup- 
pressed. His works include: De VMablissement 
des connaissancea humaines et de Vinstriiction 
puhUque dans la constitution frangaise (1791); 
Id^e sommaire d*uu grand travail sur la nSces- 
sit^, Vohjei et les avantages de IHnstruction 
(1800) : Hdtanges de philosopkie et de Utt4ra- 
ture (1802 07); Fragments poUtiques et litU- 
raites (1817) 
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LACBOIB^y J&'krwa', (Antoine FRANgois) 
Alfred (18G3- ). A French mineralogist, 

born at MAcon, France, and educated at Paris 
(D.Sc., 1889). In 1893 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of mineralogy at the Muslim d’Histoire 
Naturelle of Paris and later became also director 
of the laboratory of mineralogy at the Ecole des 
Hautes-Etudes. He became a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor and a member of the Academy 
of Sciences. Lacroix conducted scientific ex- 
peditions to the LTnited States, Canada, England, 
to Martinique in 1902-03 after the eruption of 
Mont Pel6e, to Italy after the violent eruption 
of Vesuvius in 1906, and to Madagascar in 1912. 
He became known especially for his researches 
on volcanic geology. His writings include. 
Min4ralogie de la France et de ses colonies 
(1893-1903) ; Le granite des Pyr4n4e8 (1898) ; 
La montagne Pelie et ses Eruptions (1904) ; Les 
sySmtes n^pMliniquea de Varchipel de Los et 
I cur min4raux ( 1911 ) . 

LACKOIX, Fbanqois, Viscount (1774-1842). 
A French geneial, born at Aymarques and edu- 
cated at Montpellier. He saw active service 
when very young, won a victory over the Aus- 
trians at Fru'dborg (1790), and was a brigadier 
general when but 27 years old. Ho was a per- 
sonal friend of both Macdonald and Moreau. 
(See Macdonald, Etienne; Mobeau, Jean 
Victor ) Disgraced in 1802 by Bonaparte, who 
bore him enmity, Lacroix sailed for Santo Do- 
mingo, where he upheld the French standard, 
was created major general, and won the good 
Will of tht ■ • ' helped him in his strife 

with the j > under Christophe. On 

his return to Europe he took part in the Belgian 
campaign during the Hundred Days, and in 
1820 received command of the division which 
arrested the Grenoble insuriection, while in 
1823 he joined tlie Spanish expedition, but re- 
tired the following year. Disgusted with **legit- 
imacy’^ as expounded by Louis XVIII, he retired 
after the revolution of 1830 He published an 
important work, Mdmoxrcs pour servir d, Vhis- 
tenre dc la revolution de ^int Dominique (2 
vols, 1810-20). 

LACB.OIX, Jean Baptiste Marie Albert 
(1834-1903). A Belgian author and editor, born 
in Brussels He took a law course at the uni- 
versity of that city and became known through 
his prize essay. Influence de Shakespeare sur le 
th4dtre frangais (1855). In order to publish 
the works of his friends, Socialist refugees from 
France, he set up a small printing establish- 
ment, and it was his enterprise that started the 
international library of Brussels, forerunner of 
those in Paris, Leipzig, and Louvain. He pub- 
lished editions of Les mis^rahles (1862) and 
other works of Victor Hugo, of Quinet, Louis 
Blanc, Michelet, and Charras He got himself 
into trouble in Paris for his production of pro- 
scribed literature, and Bougeart’s Marat brought 
him one month’s imprisonment, while Proud- 
hon’s Evangilcs caused his confinement for a 
year (1866). He rendered important service to 
French-speaking Europeans by his editions of 
Gervinus, Mommsen, Grote, Prescott, Bancroft, 
Washington Irving, and others, while with Jot- 
trand he translated Motley’s Rise of the Dutch 
RepuhUo. He began an Bistovre de France 
which was left iii(‘oinplcto «1 his death. 

IIACBOI2C9 Ji u> (I'^OD S7). A French 
novelist and dramatist, brother of Paul Lacroix, 
born in Paris. He wrote a number of novels, 
including Fleur d vejfidre (1835) and Un grand 
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d^Espagne (1845); Pervenchea (1834), Bonnets; 
translations of Juvenal and Horace; and plays, 
which include Le testament de C^aar (1849); 
VaUna (1851), with Maquet; La Fronde 
(1856), an opera with Maquet, music by Nieder- 
mayer; Macbeth (1863) and King Lear (1868), 
translations ; La jeunease de Louis XI ( 1869 ) ; 
and (Edipe roi (1858), translated from Sopho- 
cles, which was crowned by the Academy and 
still keeps its place on the French stage. 

LACBOIX, Paul (1806-84). A French au- 
thor, known by his nom de plume, Bibliophile 
Jacob. He was born in Paris, was educated 
there m the Bourbon College, and at the age of 
18 brought out an edition of Clement Marot’s 
CEuvres computes^ in three volumes. This was 
the beginning of his tremendous literary activ- 
ity, exhibited in the improvement of public 
libraries, the making of catalogues, and the pro- 
duction of such works as Coa fumes hiatoriquea 
de la Fiance (10 vols., 1852), Lea arts au moyen 
dge et d V4poque de la renaissance (1868), 
Manrs, usages et costumes au moyen dge 
(1871), and La me mihtaire et la me rehgieuse 
au moyen dge (1872). In 18.54 he became editor 
of the Revue Universelle des Arts and the fol- 
lowing year was made also curator of the Ar- 
senal Library. Famous as an historical ro- 
mancer and specialist in the lore of the Middle 
Ages, Lacroix was likewise a noted translator, 
hibliogi.iphei, editor, and collaborator with 
Henri Martin in the history of France and his 
Ilistoirc de Soissons (1837-38), and with Fer- 
dinand S^'r6 in Le moyen dge et la renaissance 
(1847-52). An edition of his essays was pub- 
lished in 1867, in three volumes, called respec- 
tively Emgmcs et ddoouverteSf Melanges, and 
Dissertations hihhographiques He sometimes 
wrote under the names of Pierre Dufour and 
Antony Dubourg. 

LACBOIX, Sylvestre FRANgois (1766- 
184.3). A French mathematician, born in Paris. 
At the age of 16 ho was teacher of mathematics 
at the naval scliool at Rochefort; he was after- 
ward teacher in the military school at Paris 
(1787), professor in the artillery school at 
Besaii^on (1788), and examiner of the artillery 
olhcers (1793). He was made adjunct professor 
of descriptive geometry in the Ecole Normale in 
1794 and later became professor of mathematics 
at the Ecole Centrale des Quatre-Nations. He 
held tlie chair of analysis in the Polytechnic 
Fchool (1799), going from there to the Sorbonne 
and the College de France (1815). He was not 
a di8cov(‘rer, but , he composed some excellent 
textbooks. His chief works are* Traitd du caleul 
diffdrenticl et du caleul mtdgral (2 vols., 1797; 
7th ed, 1867; Ger. ed., 3 vols., 1830-31) ; Traitd 
des differences et des sdiies (3 vols., 1800; 2d 
ed., 1810-19) ; Essais sur Venaeignement en 
g4n4ral et sw • ati{,’ vn particuUer (2d 

ed., 1816); 'Inntt tL'„t‘ntnire du caleul des 
probahilites (1816; 4th ed., 1864; Ger. ed., 
1818) ; Cours des mathdmatiques (9 vols., 1797- 
1816). 

LACBOSSE, la-krOs'. An American outdoor 
game, played with a small ball and a hooked 
stick fitted with a loose net. It ‘ .* 
originated among the North Ameri ■ . i.ii- 

and was widely played by them. It was fre- 
quently of a ceremonial nature, in the prepara- 
tion of the young men of a tribe fdr the war 
path. The general character of the game was 
the same among all the tribes, with various 
minor differences, especially in the size and 
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shape of the stick, or croase. The original ball 
was of hide stuffed with hair, of bark, or of the 
knot of a tree. The goals were often any con- 
venient rocks or trees; but at grand matches a 
single pole or two-pole goal was used, situated 
from 500 yards to half a mile or more apart, the 
ball to pass the line, .strike the pole, or pass be- 
tween two poles, according to local custom. The 
Choctaws (according to Gatlin) used two poles 
25 feet high and 6 feet apart, with a crossbar, 
suggestive of the football goal. Games lasted 
for hours. The players, who were put through 
a long course of training, were, as a rule, almost 
nude, and often decorated with paint and feath- 
ers; old medicine men usually acted as imipires. 
Gatlin saw the game played by from 600 to 1000 
at a time and described the Olympic beauty of 
the contest as beyond all praise. The night be- 
fore an important game a ceremonial dance 
occurred 

Modem Lacrosse. The name ‘Tacrosse” was 
given to the game by the French explorers, from 
the crosse, or crooked, stick with which it is 
played. It was taken up by white men about 
1840, when a club in Montreal was formed. 
About 1860 the game became popular in Canada, 
and in 1861 a notable game between the Mont- 
real and Beaver clubs, and the Caughnawfiga 
and St. Regis Indians — 25 players a side’ — was 
played before King Edward VII, then Prince of 
Wales. In 1867 practical rules were formulated 
by Dr. W. G. Beers, the originator of modern 
lacrosse, and in the same year the National La- 
crosse Association of Canada was formed. A 
club was formed in Glasgow, Scotland (1867), 
by a Canadian player, and an Indian team was 
taken to England and France, where exhibition 
games were played. A second club was formed 
m London Lacrosse was for a long time not 
much played m England, but it is now very 
popular there. Tliere are seveial lacrosse asso- 
ciations in Canada, and the game has been de- 
veloped by club and (*ollege players to a high 
point of excellence Lacrosse w as introduced 
into the United States in the early seventies. 
The Crescent Atliletic Club of Brookl,^ n, N. Y , 
has the only team of worth m the United States 
outside of the colleges, many of which have 
teams. 

The 0ame. The crosse is a light stick, 5 or 
6 feet long, crooked at the end so as to allow a 
loose network of catgut or deerskin to be 
stretched across — not so tightly as in a tennis 
racket nor so loosely as to form a bag The 
ball, 2% inches in diameter, is now made of 
India rubber. The game is usually played on a 
field about 125 feet long and any convenient 
width. The fundamental principle of the game 
IS to drive the ball through the opponent’s goal, 
while defending one’s own goal from a similar 
attack. The form of the goal is shown in the 
accompanying illustration There are usually 
12 players on each side, and the ball is put in 
play by being placed on the exact centre of the 
field, after which the two centres stoop down 
and place the backs of their crosses on either 
side of the ball, and at the word “play’* the 
crosses are drawn in towards the holders of 
them. The ball comes to one or the other. The 
players of the opposing teams at once begin a 
struggle for the possession of the ball. When 
scooped up from the ground it is carried horizon- 
tally on the stick, the player running towards 
one of the goals and endeavoring to elude his 
opponents, being helped on by his own team. If 


it seems prudent, he pitches the ball off bis 
stick towards a colleague who may be in a bet- 
ter position to convey it towards the goal. The 
ball is not touched by the hand, 'flie player 
with the ball, skillfully dodging his opponents, 
may succeed in shooting it between the goal 
posts, thus scoring a goal; or the ball thus 
thrown may be intercepted and returned by the 
goal keeper, when the play continues as before. 
The game is divided into two halves of half an 
hour; but the teams change sides after each 
goal is made, the ball being again put in play in 
the centre of the field. The side scoring the 
most goals during the game is the winner. La- 
crosse is essentially a game of combination. In- 
dividual or “star” play is usually fatal to 
success, and among the best clubs a selfish player 
is regarded as preferable only to a blind one. 
Consult: Beers, Lacrosse, the National Game of 
Canada (New York, 1869) ; Lacrosse, in Spauld- 
ing’s “Library of Sports,” issued annually (New 
York), and Schmeisser, Lacrosse: An Experfs 
Instructions (ib., 1904). 

LA CBOSSE. A city and the county seat of 
La Crosse Co., Wis., 198 miles by rail west- 
northwest of Milwaukee, at the confluence of the 
La Crosse and Black rivers with the Mississippi, 
and on the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, 
the Chicago and North westt'rn, the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy, the La Crosse and 
Southeastern, and the Green Bay, and Western 
lailroads (Map- Wisconsin, B 5). It is the 
centre of a grc’at dairy and stock-raising region, 
18 an important tobacco market, has a large 
wholesale trade, and is noted for its manufac- 
tures, which are valued at $20,000,000 annually 
and include sash, doors and blinds, boots and 
shoes, plows and other agricultural implements, 
bridges, violins, automobile parts, gasoline en- 
gines, boilers and heavy machinery, stoves, 
threshing machines, tents and jiuimul'*' ham- 
mocks, rubber goods, crackers, kmr can- 

dies, flour, woolen goods, tanned leather, beer 
and ale, cooperage products, bed springs, mat- 
tresses, brooms, cigars, etc The city ships also 
considerable quantities of seeds. Sand, gravel, 
red clay, limestone, and peat are found in the 
vicinity. La Crosse is surrounded by cliffs, 600 
feet high, and has a large public library, a fine 
city hall, courthouse, post office, high school, 
State normal school, hotels, four hospitals. 
United States Weather Bureau Station, county 
jail, opera houses, wagon bridge across the 
Mississippi River, and Myrick, Copeland, River- 
side, and Petti bone parks, the latter on an is- 
land in the Mississippi River. First permanently 
settled in 1841, La Crosse was incorporated 
as a city in 1856, its present government being 
administered, under a revised charter of 1891, 
by a mayor, elected every two years, and a uni- 
cameral council, which elects the health officer, 
board of education, weighmaster, city attorney, 
and assessors. Other officials are chosen by 
popular election. The city owns and operates 
its water works, rebuilt at a cost of $500,000. 
Pop., 1900, 28,895; 1910, 30,417; 1914 (U. S. 
est.), 31,367. 

LACTAMTIXrS, lak-tan'shi-fis. In several 
manuscripts designated Lucius C.£LIUS (or 
CiBciLius) Fihmianus Lactantius, an eminent 
Christian author, who flourished in the third 
and fourth centuries. He was perhaps of Italian 
descent, h^it studied at Sicca in Africa, under 
the rhetorician Arnobius (q.v.). About 300 he 
settled as a teacher of rhetoric in Nicomedia. 
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He was invited to Gaul by Constantine the 
Great (312-318 a.d.)i to act as tutor to his son 
Crispus, and is supposed to have died at Treves 
about 326 or 330. Lactantius’ principal work 
IS his Dtvinarum Institutionum Jjibri VII, an 
introduction to Christianity, a production of 
both a polemical and an apologetic character. 
The first three books criticize heathen views; 
the last four maintain that apart from Chris- 
tianity true wisdom and true virtue are not to 
be found. In his middle and later life he was 
an ardent Christian, and a bitter opponent of 
the paganism in which he had been brought up, 
but his tendencies seem to have been towards 
Manichfleism and certain views held as unortho- 
dox by the Cliiirch. Among his other writings 
are tieatises, Dc ha Dei and De Mortihus Per- 
aecutorum (the latter, however, may be from 
anothei’s hand) Some elegies have also been 
ascribed to him, but erroneously. His style is 
lemarkable and has deservedly earned for him 
the title of the Christian Cicero. He was, be- 
sides, a man of very considerable learning, but, 
as he appears not to have become a Christian 
till he was advanced in years, his religious 
opinions are often very crude and singular. 
Lactantius was a great favorite during the Mid- 
dle Ages. The editio princepa of this wi itei is 
one of the oldest extant specimens of typography 
(Subiaco, 1465). His works are published in 
Migne, Patrologia Latina, vols vi and vii 
(Paris, 1844), and Laubmann and Brandt, Cot- 
pus Scriptorum Eccleaiasticorum hatmorum 
(Vienna, 1890) There is an English translation 
by Fletcher in the senes of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, vol vii (1890). Consult Schanz, (le- 
schtchte dcr rotntschen Litteratur, vol iii (2d 
ed., Munich, 1905). 

LACTARIH, l.’ik^U-rln. See Casein. 

LAC'TASE. See Enzyme 

LAC'TATES. See Lactic Acid. 

LAC^TEAL (from Lat. Jacteua, milky, from 
lac, Gk. yd\a, gala, milk), or Chyliferoits 
Vessel. One of the lymphatic (qv.) vessels of 
the small intestine*, Avhieh absorb or take up the 
chyle. They were discovered in 1622 by Aselli 
(qv. ) and received their name from convx*ying 
the milklike product of digestion, the chyle 
(q.v ), during the digestive process, to the tho- 
racic duct (qv ), by which it is transmitted to 
the blood. These* vessels commence in the intes- 
tinal villi and, passing between tbe layers of the 
mesentery (q.v ) , enter the mesenteric glands 
and finally unite to form two or three large 
trunks, which terminate in the thoracic duct 

LAC'TIC (from Lat. lac, milk) ACID. A 
name applied to several organic acids having 
the composition corresponding to the formula 
CaHeOs. 

1. Ordinary lactic acid, or cthylidene-lactic 
acid, CH3CH(0H)CC)0H, is a characteristic 
constituent of sour milk, in which it was discov- 
ered by Scheele in 1780. It really consists of a 
mixture, or compound, of equal quantities of 
sarcolactic and levolactic acids, which are de- 
scribed below. Tt is formed, in general, when- 
ever sugar or starch undergoes lactic fermenta- 
tion in the presence of decaying nitrogenous 
matter, or when sugar is heated with alkalies. 
It is found in the stomach and intestines as 
well as in the brain and in muscles. It may be 
readily prepared by keeping a mixture of cane- 
sugar solution and sour milk, to which a little 
decaying cheese and some chalk have been added, 
for two weeks at a temperature of about 40“ V. 


(104® F.). The transformation is caused by the 
activity of the so-called lactic ferment {Bacillus 
lacticus Bueppe), and as this activity ceases as 
soon as the medium becomes strongly acid, chalk 
must be added to neutralize the lactic acid pro- 
duced. Further, the process must not be kept 
up too long, as another fermentation may set in, 
by which the lactic acid would be transformed 
into butyric acid. Lactic acid has been obtained 
perfectly pure by distillation under very low 
pressure. It forms colorless, hygroscopic crys- 
tals melting at 18® C. (64.4® F.). The ordinary 
pharmaceutical product is an aqueous solution 
containing about 75 per cent of lactic acid. It 
has been used, in diluted form, to* dissolve the 
membrane in diphtheria and as an ingredient of 
stomachie mixtures. Chemically lactic acid, or 
lather each of its constituents, is at once an 
acid and a secondary alcohol, its molecule con- 
taining both a carboxyl group (COOII) and a 
secondary alcohol group (CHCDH) It is a com- 
paratively unstable substance, and when heated 
with dilute sulphuric acid readily decomposes 
into fonnic acid and ordinary aldehyde, accord- 
ing to the following equation . 

CIl3CH(OH)COOH = HCOOH -f CHsCHO 
Lactic acid Formic acid Aldehyde 

Among tlie salts of lactic acid mav bo mentioned 
the lactate of calcium, (CgHsOs^Ga -f- SHjO, 
and the lactate of zinc, (C3H503)2Zn -f- 3H_.0, 
which are readily soluble in hot water and al- 
most insoluble m cold alcohol. A method of 
separating the different varieties of lactic acid 
is based on the different solubilities of their zinc 
and calcium salts 

2 Earcolactw acid, oi paralaotic acid, is 
found in blood, and under certain conditions in 
mine, as well as m various pathological fluids, 
it 18 a characteristic constituent of muscles and 
18 therefore contained m considerable quantities 
in Liebig’s m(*at ('xtract. Sarcolactic acid pos- 
sesses considerable importance from a physio- 
logical point of view The energy of an^aetive 
muscle IS found to be proportional to tbe acidity 
of the muscle*; and as that acidity is due to a 
great extent to the formation of sarcolactic acid, 
it is clear that the production of muscular 
energy is due largely to the transformation of 
iiitiogenous matter into sarcolactic acid Sarco- 
lactic acid has precisely the same chemical prop- 
erties as ordinary lactic acid, from which it 
difl’ers, however, in certain physical properties, 
unlike oi dinary lactic acid, it is optically active, 
till ning the plane of polarized light to the right , 
the solubility of its zinc and calcium salts is 
dilfereiit from that of the lactates. Sarcolactic 
acid may be prepared from Liebig’s meat ex- 
tract The fact that it forms one-half of ordi- 
nary lactic acid has already been mentioned. 

3. Lwrorotat or y -lactic acid may be obtained 
from ordinary lactic acid, of which it forms one- 
half, by subjecting the strychnine salt of the 
latter to a process of fractional crystallization. 
The relation between the above three varieties 
of lactic acid is explained by the theories of 
modern stereochemistry (q.v.). 

4. Ethylene-lactic acid, or /8-hydroxy-pro- 
pionic acid, CH2(0H).CH,.C00H, often called 
hydracrylio acid, is a sour, sirup liquid readilv 
breaking up into acrylic acid and water, accord- 
ing to the following equation; 

CH2(OH).OH2CCX)H = CK, • OH.COOH + H/> 
Hydraorylic acid Aoryho acid 
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Hydracrylic acid was formerly supposed to oc- 
cur in the animal body, but this has been shown 
to be incorrect. 

LACTIC FEBMENTATION. See Febmen- 

TATION; LaCTIC AoTD. 

LAC'TOGLOB'TTLIN. See Globulins. 

LACTOXiASE. See Enzyme 

LACTOHOSTEB (from Lat. lac, milk -f Gk. 
fiirpov, metron, measure). A special form of 
hydrometer (q.v.) used for determining the spe- 
cific gravity of milk, for the purpose of detecting 
adulteration with water. Experience has shown 
that the specific gravity of mixed milk from 
healthy cows, when taken at least 12 hours after 
milking, will not fall below 1.029. However, the 
lactometer test alone is far from being reliable. 

See Milk Adultebation. 

LAC^TOSE. See Sugabs, 

l4AC'TT7GA''BIIT]ifl[ (Neo-Lat., from Lat. lac- 
tuca, lettuce, from lac, milk). A drug consisting 
of the concrete juice of the hactuoa vtrosa 
(natural order Compositce), or lettuce. It ap- 
pears in the market in two forms. Ihe English 
lactucarium is in irregular pieces the size of a 
pea, while the German variety is in pieces about 
1 inch by ^ inch in measurement It is dark 
brown or light yellowish brown, with a faintly 
narcotic odor and bitter taste. The chief con- 
stituents of lactucarium are lactucon, lactucin, 
and lactucic acid. It owes its efficiency to a 
crystallizable bitter principle, lactucin, probably 
first discovered by Aubergier. It is a very feeble 
antispasmodic and hypnotic. It has been called 
lettuce opium and in the form of sirup was once 
popular. There is also an official tincture of 
the drug. 

LACXJ'ETAB (Lat. lacunar, panel, from la- 
cuna, pit, from lacus, lake). A sunken panel or 
coffer in a ceiling or in the soffit of a classic 
cornice. The ceiling of the Parthenon portico 
affords examples of the lacunar in antiquity. 

Tlie ceilings of many Christian churches were 
so decorated during the Renaissance — as, e.g., 
the gilt ceiling of Santa Maria Maggiore in 
Rome. The word is synonjmous with caisson, 
but some authorities restrict its use to panels in 
horizontal ceilings, employing coffer and caisson 
to designate sunken panels in vaults, arches, 
and domes, as in the Pantheon at Rome or the 
Arch of Titus. Lacunars are seldom found ex- 
cept in Roman, Renaissance, and modern neo- 
classic buildings. 

LA'CTJS BEKA'CUS. See Gabda. 

LACUS LA'BIUS. See Como, Lake. 

LACUS LEMA'inXS, or LEMAN'NUS. 

See Geneva, Lake. 

LACUS LUCBI'ETUS. See Lucbino, Lake. 

LACUS NEM'OBEN'SIS. See Nemi. 

LACUS SEVI'EUS. See Iseo, Lake. 

I^CUS VEBBA'NUS, or Vebban'nus. The 
ancient name of the lake now known as Lago 
Majjgiore. See Maggiobe, Lake. 

LACY, Ih'sS, Fbanz Mobitz. An Austrian 
field marshal. See Lascy, Fbanz Moritz. 

LACY, Hugh de (?-1186). One of the Eng- 
lish conquerors of Ireland. He was probably a 
son of Gilbert de Lacy and before 1163 was in 
possession of his father’s estates. In October, 
1171 , he went over to Ireland with Henry II 
and soon was playing an important rOle He 
received the gmnt of Meath and was also in 
charge of Dublin Castle. While Governor of 
Ireland, he was accused of seeking to become 
King of Ireland, ha^ng married in 1181 the 
daughter of Eod^ic, King of Connaught. But 


whatever his intentions were, before they covdd 
be realized he was murdered by a native (July 
26, 1186). 

LACY, John (?-1681). An English actor 
and playwright. He began his London life in 
1631, as apprentice to John Ogilby, a dancing 
master, held a commission in the Royalist army 
during the Civil War; after the Restoration be- 
came a favorite actor; played Teague in How- 
ard’s Committee and was the original Bayes in 
Buckingham’s Rehearsal (1671). His experi- 
ences as soldier he turned to good account in 
The Old Troop, a farce. Consult his Dramattc 
Works (London, 1875), with memoir and notes. 

LADAKH, lA-dftk', A district in the east- 
central part of Kashmir (q.v.), British India, 
forming part of the upper valley of the Indus, 
between the Western Himalayas and the Kara- 
korum Range ( Map : India, C 1 ) . The area of 
Ladakh proper is about 8000 square miles, but 
the name is applied to a wider region. Pop., 
(with Mansir), 1911, 186,656. The whole dis 
trict is highly elevated, ranging from 9000 to 
14,000 feet, and is crossed by a number of lofty 
nioimtain spurs, with narrow valleys between 
them. The air i- 'Xn. ’ eji’i dry, and the 
climate is severe, variations in 

temperature. Good crops of wheat, barley, mil- 
lot, and buckwheat are raised The mineral 
products are sulphur, iron, borax, silver, and 
gold; woolen manufactures are important. The 
transit trade is extensive, being carried mostly 
on mules and sheep. The capital is Leh. La- 
dakh was originally a province of Tibet, after 
which it was for a time independent until 1839, 
in which year it was annexed to Kaslimir. C6n- 
sult Sir Francis Edward Younghusband, Kash- 
mir (London, 1911), and Arthur Neve, Thirty 
Years in Ka^mir (New York, 1913). 

LADAKHI, lA-diik'h^. The natives of La- 
dakh. They are reputed to he peaceful and in- 
dustrious. Some of their settlements are 14,000 
feet above sea level. Their dress is peculiar in 
several respects, and their women paint their 
faces in Indian fashion. Tliey speak an Aryan 
dialect closely related to Kashmiri, but are 
thought by some authorities to have a large 
strain of Mongolian blood. Tlie Ladakhi are 
Buddhists, with an interesting folk religion be- 
Jiind the adopted one. The folk poetry of the 
Ladakhi is extensive. A brief collection of La- 
dakhi proverbs has been published by Rev. H. 
Kranke, a missionary at Leh, in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1900. Consult 
K. E. von Ujfalvy, Les Aryens au Nord et au 
Sud de VHindou-Kouch (Paris, 1896), and A. 
H. Francke, “A Language Map of West Tibet,” 
with notes, in Asiatic Society of Bengal, Journal, 
vol. Ixxiii (N. s., Calcutta, 1904). 

LA^AS (Lat., from Gk. AdSas). A swift 
runner of Laconia, of the fifth century b.c., 
whose speed became so proverbial that he is fre- 
quently mentioned by both Greek and Roman 
writers. Consult Gardiner, Creek Athletic 
Sports and Festivals (London, 1910). 

LADD, George Tbumbull (1842- ). An 

American psychologist and philosopher, born at 
Painesville, Ohio. He graduated from Western 
Reserve University in 1864 and from Andover 
Throiogicai Seminary in 1869, occupied pasto- 
rates until 1879, was professor of philosophy at 
Bowdoin College for two years, and from 1881 
until his retirement in 1905 held the chair of 
1 hilu^'piiv at Yale, Upon the invitation of the 
Impenal Educational Society and of the Univer* 
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sity of Tokyo, he lectured in Japan in 1892 and 
1899; in 1899-1900 he lectured in India and in 
1907 in Honolulu. In the latter year aW he 
was the guest and unofficial adviser of Prince 
Ito in Korea. Numerous honors were conferred 
on him at home and abroad — he was decorated' 
with the Order of the Rising Sun ( third and sec- 
ond class), received honorary degrees from West- 
ern Reserve and Princeton, and was president 
of the American Psychological Association in 
1893 and a vice president of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science in 1911. 
His writings include, besides a translation of 
Lotze’s Outlines of Philosophy (6 vols., 1887) : 
Principles of Church Polity (1881); Doctrine 
of Sacred Scripture (2 vols., 1884) , Practical 
Philosophy (1886); Elements of Physiological 
Psychology ( 1887 ; new ed., with R. S Wood- 
worth, 1911); What is the Bible? (1888), In- 
troduction to Philosophy (1890); Outlines of 
Physiological Psychology (1891); Psychology^ 
Descriptive and Explanatory ( 1894) ; Philosophy 
of Mind (1895); Philosophy of Knotvledge 
(1897); Outlines of Descriptive Psychology 
(1898); Primer of Psychologic (1898), Essays 
on the Higher Education (1899) , A Theory of 
Reality (1899) , Philosophy of Conduct (1902) ; 
Philosophy of Religion (2 vols., 1906) ; In Korea 
with Marquis Ito (1908) ; Knowledge^ Life, and 
Reality (1909); Rare Days in Japan (1910); 
Teacher^ s Practical Philosophy (1911), What 
Can I Know? (1914); What Ought I to Do? 
(1915). 

LADD, William (1778-1841). An American 
philanthropist and peace advocate, born in Exe- 
ter, N. H. After graduating at Harvard (1797), 
he took to thei sea and came to be known as a 
capable New England captain A disbeliever in 
war for any purpose, he turned landsman at the 
outbreak of the War of 1812 and devoted both 
tongue and pen to preaching nonresistance He 
was president of the American Peace Society, 
editor of its organ, The Friend of Peace^ after- 
ward The Harbinger of Peace, and published sep- 
arate addresses to the peace societies of Maine 
(1824), of Massachusetts (1825), and An Essay 
on the Congress of Nations (1840). 

LADDEB SHELL. See Wentletrap. 

LADEGAST, la'de-gAst, Friedbich (1818- 
1906). A German organ builder, born at Hoch- 
hermsdorf, near Rochlitz, in Saxony, He served 
an apprenticeship with his elder brother and 
then established himself at Weissenfels in 1846. 
He first became known through the cathedral 
organ at Merseburg, which he rebuilt in 1855. 
In conjunction with his son, Oskar (1856- ), 

he built more than 150 organs, most of them of 
large size. 

LADENBTTBG, ia'den-b\irK, Albert (1842- 
1911). A German chemist, born at Mannheim 
and educated at Heidelberg, Berlin, Ghent, and 
Paris. He carried out the synthesis of the alka- 
loid conine (see Alkaloids) and published a 
series of brilliant and justly celebrated papers 
on the constitution of benzene. He wrote several 
works on the history of chemistry, including 
Entwicklungsgesohichte der Chemie in den letz- 
ten hundert Jahren (2d ed., 1887) His popular 
writings include: Naturwissenschaftliche Vor- 
trdge in gememverstandlicher Darstellung ( 1908 ) . 

LADIES’ CATHOLIC BENTEVOLEHT AS- 
SOCIATIOlir. A society of Roman Catholic 
women, established for the purpose of providing 
benedts to be paid to the families of members 
after death. It was organized at Titusville, Pa., 


in April, 1890, and received a charter in Erie 
Co., Pa. The central office of the association is 
at Union City, Pa., and the government is vested 
in a supreme council, which has jurisdiction 
throughout the United States. At the close of 
the fiscal year 1914 there were 1226 subordinate 
branches in existence, with a total membership 
of 147,025. The amount paid during the year 
to beneficiaries was $1,197,040, and the total 
benefits disbursed since organization amounted 
to $11,985,234. The charter is perpetual, and 
the association has no capital stock, claims being 
provided for on the assessment plan. 

LADIES OF THE QUEEN’S HOUSE- 
HOLD. In Great Britain these comprise the 
mistress of the robes, the ladies of the bed- 
chamber, the bedchamber women, and the maids 
of honor The office of mistress of the robes is 
of considerable antiquity. It is her duty to reg- 
ulate the rotation and times of attendance of 
the rest of the ladies of the household, who are 
all subordinate to her 8he has the superintend- 
ence of all duties connected with the bedcham- 
ber and the custody of the robes. On state occa- 
sions she must see that the ceremony of robing 
the Queen is properly performed. In public 
ceremonials she accompanies the Queen in the 
same carriage or walks immediately before her 
Majesty. Tlie ladies of the bedchamber and the 
bedchamber women are personal attendants, min- 
istering to the state of her Majesty The maids 
of honor, of whom there are nine, arc immediate 
attendants on the royal person, and in rotation 
perform the duty of accompanying the Queen on 
all occasions. 

LADIES’ TRESSES. See Colored Plate of 
American Orchids with article Orchid. 

LADING, l&-dti'nd (from Lat. Latinus, Latin). 
1. A term of various i lliM-dogit sil applications, 
denoting the Romansch dialect and the closely 
related dialects spoken in the Tirol and Friuli. 
2 The old Castilian language in Spain. 3. A 
ITi-p.nn»-Poi tiigue-e dialect of Latin, spoken by 
Turkish and other Jews. 4. A name applied in 
the Cential American States to the descendants 
of Latin-American fathers and Indian mothers. 
As in the inulattoes in the United States, their 
color is a blend of the two races, and the hair is 
wavy. 

LADISLAS, lad'Is-lns, or LADISLAUS 

(Hung. Ldszld, and for the kings of Poland and 
Bohemia Uldszld) , The name of several kings 
of Ilungaiy, of whom one ruled also over Po- 
land and two over Bohemia. — Ladirlas I THE 
Saint (died 1095) was the son of B^la T and, 
after acquiring fame by his victories over the 
Cumans, succeeded his brother Gejza as King of 
Hungary in 1077. He subdued the Croatians 
( 1091 ) and established the Christian religion 
among them. He forced the Cumans likewise to 
embrace Christianity. He died in the midst of 
preparations for a crusade to the Holy Land 
and was canonized by Pope Celestine III in 1198. 
— Ladirlas TV, surnaraed The Cuman, suc- 
ceeded his father, Stephen V, in 1272. He at- 
tacked the Cumans and defeated them; but, re- 
enforced by hordes of the Nogai Tatars, they 
swept over Hungary in a wave of invasion 
(1285), and Ladislas was forced to make terms 
with them. He adopted some of their custonas 
and put away his wife to marry one of their 
princesses. lie was assassinated by a Cuman in 
1290.— Ladislas (Uladislas), King of Hungary 
(1440-44) and Poland (1434-44). See Ladis- 
las III, King of Poland. — Ladislas VI (V), 
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PosTHtJMtJs, King of Hungary and Bohemia. 
He was the posthumous son of Albert II, the 
third Hapsburg King of Germany, by Elizabeth, 
the heiress of the Emperor Sigismund, and was 
born in 1440. He was I^ng of Bohemia from 
his birth and at the age of five was made King 
of Hungary. His guardian, the Emperor Fred- 
erick III ( of the house of Austria ) , would *not 
allow him to repair to his realms until he had 
reacned the age of about 13 years. The great 
general Jftnos Hunyady (q.v.) conducted the 
government of Hungary during the minority of 
Ladislas, while in Bohemia the government 
passed into the hands of George Podiebrad 
(q.v.). Ladislas died in 1457, in his eighteenth 
year. — Ladislas (Uladislas) VII (VI) was 
elected King of Hungary in 1490, 19 years after 
his accession to the throne of Bohemia. He died 
in 1516 and was succeeded by his son Louis II. 
His daughter Anna married Ferdinand I of 
Hapsburg. Consult: Szalay, Oeschwhte Un- 
qarns, vols. i-iii (Ger. trans., Budapest, 1866- 
73) , Horvfith, Geschichte Ungarns, vol. 1 (Ger. 
trans, Budapest, 1876); Vfimb^ry, TIungmy 
(New York, 1894). 

LADISLAS, or LADISLAUS (c.1379-1414) . 
King of Naples from 1386 to 1414, of the house 
of Anjou He was the son of Charles HI (of 
Durazzo) and on his father’s death succeeded 
to the crown under tlie regency of his motlier 
From the 1 m forced to contend 

against a mcImii 'mi rij i1m* nobility, led by the 
powerful lainilx 'U ''an-^ inii, who set up Loui& 
II of Aniou as a rival candidate for the throne. 
Jn 1391 Louis invaded Naples, but after eight 
years of warfare was driven out by Ladislas, 
who from an early age had evinced remarkable 
military talents and a restless energy. He had 
succeeded, besides, in gaining the support of 
Pope Boniface IX and winning over the Angevin 
party. Once freed from his rival, Ladislas 
turned upon the turbulent nobility and crushed 
them into nonresistancc. He then gave his at- 
tention to foreign conquests, for which central 
Italy, rent by the great schism, offered a fair 
field. Playing both wi4h the Pope and the 
people of Home, he succeeded in inciting the 
populace against Innocent VTI, wh'o in 1405 was 
forced to flee from the city, hut Ladislas’ at- 
tempt to gain possession of the city failed, and 
in 1406 he was forced to come to terms with 
the Pope. In 1408 he made himself master of 
Rome without meeting resistance, and forced 
Gregory XTI to sell to him for 25,000 florins the 
States of the Church with Rome itself. In 1409 
a league was formed against him by Pope Alex- 
ander V, Florence, Siena, Bologna, and Louis 
of Anjou, and in the following year Ladislas 
was expelled from Rome. The war against the 
King of Naples was carried on vigorously by 
Pope John XXIII, whose forces, under the conl- 
mand of Paolo Orsini, defeated Ladislas at Roc- 
casecca in May, 1411. The King, nevertheless, 
succeeded in detaching Florence from the al- 
liance and made his peace with the Pope. This 
was but to gain time. In June, 1413, he took 
Rome and compelled John XXITI to flee His 
plans for * -ih’di-hirig a powerful Italian king- 
dom seemed ihc way towards realization 

when he was struck down by disease and died at 
Castelnuovo, Aug. 6, 1414. In 1403 he had 
been crowned King of Hungary at Zara, a title 
which had soon to be laid down. Consult Man- 
dell Creighton, History of the Papacy ^ vol, i 
(London, 1882), and Gregorovius. History of 


the City of Rome in the Middle AgeSy vol. vi 
(ib., 1898). 

LADISLAS, or VLADISLAV, vk-dis^af. 
The name of several kings of Poland. — Ladis- 
las I, surnamed Lokietek (the short) (1260- 
1333), was the son of Duke Casimir of Cuiavia 
and in 1288 made himself King of Poland with 
the assistance of a party among the nobility. 
He was compelled, however, to wage war against 
the Duke of Silesia and the King of Bohemia 
and was driven by the latter from the country. 
After the death of the Bohemian King Venceslas 
in 1305, he succeeded in making himself master 
of Cracow and in 1312 completely crushed his 
enemies, thus reuniting the Polish territories 
under his rule. In 1320 he was crowned King 
of Poland, with the sanction of the Pope. The 
marriage of his son Casimir with Anna, daugh- 
ter of Gedimin, Prince of Lithuania, piepared 
the way for the union of that country with 
Poland. — Ladislas ll (1348-1434) was the son 
of Olgerd, Prince of Lithuania, and succeeded 
his father in 1377, being known before his acqui- 
sition of the Polish throne as Jagello. In 1386 
he was converted to Christianity, adopted the 
name of Ladislas, and married Hedwig, heiress 
of Louis the Great, King of Hungary and Po- 
land, ascending the throne as Ladislas II He 
became the founder of a dynasty which ruled 
over Poland until 1572. (See Jaqellons.) Ilis 
efforts were directed towards preserving the 
union between Lithuania and Poland and ex- 
tending the power of the latter country. He 
carried on long wars against the Teutonic 
knights and in 1410 gained a decisive victory 
over them at Tannenberg. He founded the Uni- 
versity of Cracow in 1400 — LadisIas III (1424- 
44) was the son of Ladislas II and succeeded 
his father in 1434, assuming personal charge of 
the government in 1439. In the following year 
he was elected King of Hungary, but was com- 
pelled to make good his title by force of arms 
against Elizabeth, widow of the late monarch, 
Albert II, who claimed the throne for her son, 
Ladislas Posthumus, born after the father’s 
death. In 1442 he married Elizabeth, who died 
three days after the w^edding. Under the great 
ITunyady (q.v ) the Hungarian armies w^ere suc- 
cessful for a time in the struggle against the 
Tuiks; but at Varna, on Nov 10, 1444, the Hun- 
garian army was overwdielmed and the King with 
the greater part of his nobility peiished. — Lad- 
islas IV (1595-1648) w^as the son of Sigismund 
III. In 1610 he w^as elected Czar by a part of 
the Russian nobility and took up his residence 
in Moscow; but his father’s ambition to bring 
Russia under the Polish crown led to a national 
uprising, and Ladislas was expelled from Mos- 
cow in 1612. He succeeded his father in 1632 
and carried on war with marked success against 
the Russians and the Turks He sought to vin- 
dicate the royal power against the powerful 
nobility, but with little success. The last years 
of his reign were disturbed by a formidable up- 
rising of the Cossacks under Bogdan Chmiel- 
nicki (q.v.). 

LA'^DLEWOOD. A South African tree. See 
Hartogia 

LADMIBAULT, l&d'm$'r6', Louis RENfi 
Paul DE (1808-98). A French general. He was 
bom at Montmorillon in the Department of 
Rh6ne, entered the army in 1831, served in 
Africa, distinguished himself in the Italian war 
at Melegnano and Solferino (1859), and, as 
commander of the Fourth Army Corps, w^as or- 
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dered to defend the lines between Metz and 
Thionville, upon the outbreak of war with Prus- 
sia. He was with Bazaine in Metz and went a 

g risoner to Germany. On the outbreak of the 
ommune (see Commune) Ladrairault was made 
commander of the troops ordered to take Paris. 
On May 22 he forced an entrance into the city 
by the Porte Saint-Ouen, the following day 
gained possession of the heights of Montmartre, 
and thence, with obstinate fighting on both 
sides, took possession of the city part by part. 
On July 1, 1871, he was made military gover- 
nor of Pans. From 1876 to 1891 Ladmirault 
was a member of the Senate. 

LADOGA^ ld'd6-gsi The largest lake of 
Europe, situated in the northwestern part of 
Russia, its southwest corner being 40 miles east 
of St. Petersburg (Map: Russia, D 2). It is 
bounded by Finland and the governments of St. 
Petersburg and Olonetz It is 129 miles from 
north to south, 81 miles from east to west, 586 
miles in circumference, and covers an aiea of 
somewhat over 7000 square miles. The south 
shore is a low, bowlder-strewn region of glacial 
origin, while the north shore is step with gran- 
ite cliffs. The depth in the southern and central 
parts is less than 300 feet, while in the north 
it 18 mostly over 400 feet and occasionally 
reaches about 800 feet. Its water is cold, but 
abounds in fish It is fed by a number of 
streams, the chief of which are the Svir, the 
outlet of Lake Onega, and the Volkhov from 
Lake Ilmen, and has for its outlet the Neva. 
Navigation on the lake is attended with con- 
siderable danger, owing to the numerous shal- 
lows, sand banks, and hidden rocks Its posi- 
tion at the northern terminal of the great water 
system which connects the Caspian Sea with 
the Gulf of Finland through tlie Volga, and the 
three feeders of the Ladoga, the Volkhov, the 
Sias, and the Svir, gives the lake great commer- 
cial importance, and, in order to make it avail- 
able for navigation, a number of canals have 
been constructed along its south and southeast 
shores. The chief of these are the Ladoga Canal, 
about 70 miles long (1718-31), -■ ’■ 

Neva with the Volkhov, the new I ^ 

running parallel to the former; and the Sias 
and the Svir canals, < omii'tI 'tili the mouths of 
these two rivers with the Ladoga Canal These 
canals are navigated annually by thousands of 
vessels and rafts. The lake is also connected 
by water with the White Sea and is ice-free on 
the average for 191 days in the year, from May 
to October. The most inteic'-tinu of its numer- 
ous islets are Valaam and Konevetz, l)oth occu- 
pied by monasteries, the former being among 
the most popular places of ' in Russia, 

The chief towns on the Ifik amous for- 

tress of Schlusselburg, at the entrance of the 
Neva and Novaya Ladoga, at the mouth of the 
Volkhov. 

LADOGA STARAYA, lU'dd-gft stdi-ra'yA. 
A town of Russia. See Stakaya Ladoga 
LADRONE (la-dron', 8p. pron. Ift-drd'nfi,) 
ISLANDS, Mariana or Marianne Islands. 
A group of islands in the Pacific Ocean, belong- 
ing, with the exception of Guam (q.v.), the 
southernmost and largest, to Germany (Map: 
Australasia, G 1). They are situated between 
lat. 13® N. and 21® N. and between long. 144® 
E. and 146® E., about 1600 miles east of the 
Philippines. They are disposed in a row from 
north to south; their number is about 16, of 
which eight, including Guam, are inhabited ; 


their aggregate area is about 440 square miles. 
The largest islands, next to Guam, are Saipan, 
Tinian, and Rota, all in the southern part of 
the group, those in the north being only small 
volcanic islets, and all of them mountainous. 
The climate is humid, but moderately warm and 
not unhealth fill The coconut and breadfruit 
trees are indigenous, but rice, sugar, maize, 
coffee, tobacco, and indigo are cultivatec}. The 
native fauna is very pool, including no mammals 
except a few rats and bats and hardly any rep- 
tiles or insects. All the domestic animals of 
Europe, howevei, have been imported and thrive 
there. The aboriginal inhabitants consisted of 
Chamonos, a tribe of Microncsians ; they de- 
creased rapidly after the Spanish occupation, 
and Tagalogs "were imported from the Philip- 
pines, who mixed with and almost supplanted 
the earlier race. The source of the megalithic 
monuments, principally found on Tinian as par- 
allel rows of evenly spaced pillars with bowl- 
shaped capitals, is still in doubt; some authori- 
ties regard them as quite recent, but in general 
they appear to be the work of the prehistoric race 
in the Pacific who built so many structures. ( See 
Megalithic Moncmentr.) In 1904 the popu- 
lation of the islands numbered 2646, exclusive 
of Guam, whose population was (1912) 12,517. 
They were discovcTcd in 1521 by Magellan, who 
named them Ladrones (Sp., lobbers) on account 
of the thieving propensities of the inhabitants 
They were settled in 1667 by Spanish Jesuit 
missionaries, who called them the Mariana 
Islands. As a result of the Spanish- American 
War, the island of Guam was ceded to the United 
States 111 1898, and the remaining islands, to- 
gether with the Carolines, weie sold to Germany 
in 1899 for 25,000,000 pesetas ($4,875,000) 
During the European War which began in 1914 
Japan occupied the Ladrone Islands for strate- 
gical purposes. (See War in Europe.) The La- 
drones form a division of the German New 
Guinea Protectorate; the seat of administration 
IS on the island of Saipan. 

LADYBIRD ( ?ac/y, with reference to Our 
Lady, the Virgin Mary + bird, perhaps a vari- 
ant of bug), or Ladybug. A beetle of the fam- 
ily Cocci nellidae Ladybirds are pretty little 
beetles, well known to every one, often of a bril- 
liant red oi vellow color, with black, red, white, 
or yellow sjiots, the number and distribution of 
which are chai acteristic of the different species 
The foim is nearly hemispherical, the under- 
surface being very flat, the thorax and head 
small, the antennec are short and terminate in 

■ ■ ' club, the legs are short. When 

■ insects emit from their joints a 
yellowish fluid having a disagreeable smell. They 
and their larva> feed chiefly on scale insects and 
plant lice, in devouring which they are very use- 
ful to agriculturists and fruit growers. They 
deposit their eggs under the leaves of plants on 
which the larvae are to find their food, and the 
larvae run about in pursuit of aphids. Lady- 
birds are sometimes to be seen in immense num- 
bers, which, from ignorance of their usefulness, 
have sometimes been regarded with a kind of 
superstitious dread. 

Ladvbirds are great benefactors to the Ameri- 
can fruit growers. An Australian ladybird (Ve- 
dalia, or "Novius^ cardinalis) was introduced 
in 3886, to feed on the cottony cushion scale of 
the orange and lemon "f California, and 

in less than a year it p»!i'?i(ull\ exterminated 
the pest. It has since been introduced with 
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equal sucoees into South Africa, Portugal, Egypt, 
and Italy, where it has exterminated the same 
scale or a congeneric species. The two-spotted 
ladybird {Coomnella hipunctata)^ a black beetle 
with two red spots, which occurs all over the 
United States, is also of inestimable value in 
protecting vegetation from plant lice and scale 
and other insects. One genus of ladybirds {Epi- 
lachna\ is herbivorous and feeds on the leaves 
of the squash, pumpkin, melon, bean, and other 
plants. Consult* T. L. Casey, “Revision of the 
American Coccinellidce,’* in Journal of New York 
Entomological Society (New York, 1899); L O. 
Howard, “Beneficial Work of Hyperaspis stg- 
nafa,” in United States Department of Agncul- 
ture, Division of Entomology ^ Bulletin (n s., 
26, Washington, 1900) , C. L. Marlatt, “Prelim- 
inary Report on the Importation and Present 
Status of the Asiatic Ladybird,” in United 
States Department of Agriculture, Division of 
Entomology, Bulletin (n s., 37, ib., 1902) , id., 
“Predatory Insects which Affect the Usefulness 
of Scale-Feeding Coccmellidas” in United States 
Department of Agriculture, Division of Entomol- 
ogy, Bulletin (N. s, 37, ib , 1902). See Colored 
Plate of Insects. 

LADY BOUNTIFUL. In Farquhar’s Beaux* 
Stratagem, an old gentlewoman with benevolent 
instincts, who devotes herself to the curing of 
maladies. The name is used, sometimes with the 
added idea of condescension, to denote a woman 
who dispenses relief or favors in a community. 

LADY CHAPEL. A chapel dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary (Our Lady). It was generally an 
elongation of the choir eastward of the church, 
directly behind the high altar, or at the end of 
the aisles of the choir In a number of impor- 
tant cases, however, it was a detached building, 
though connected by a passage with the choir, 
as at Gloucester. In either case it was often 
the most richly decorated part of the church. 
Its use was most extensive in England, where 
nearly all the cathedrals and great abbey 
churches had lady chapels. Henry VI I ’s chapel 
at Westminster was originally designed to be 
the lady chapel of that abbey, A very beautiful 
French example is the lady chapel of the church 
of St Germer-de-Fly That of the cathedral o^ 
St. Patrick at New York is a notable American 
example. 

LADY CBAB. A local name of the large 
edible crab {Calhnectes hastatus) of the Ameri- 
can Atlantic coast, due to the dim outline on its 
back of a woman’s head and shoulders A", 
other crabs (notably Plationychus ocellatus) are 
similarly marked, they have also received the 
same name. See Crab. 

LADY DAY. In England, the feast of the 
Annunciation of the Virgin Maiy. It occurs on 
the 25tb of March and has by custom become 
one of the regular quarter daya on which rent is 
generally made payable. 

LADY FERN {Asplenium filix-foemina) , A 
beautiful fern common in moist woods in Europe 
and North America, with bi pinnate fronds some- 
times 2 feet long. The whole plant has an ex- 
tremely graceful appearance. It is said to pos- 
sess the same anthelmintic properties as the 
male fe rn { Aspidium flUx-mas) 

LADIEFTSH. A shapely and very beautiful 
flsh {Alhula vulpes), representing alone the 
family Albulid®, allied to the tarpons and moon- 
eyes and found in all tropical seas. It is 1^ 
to 3 feet long and is brilliantly silvery, faintly 
streaked, and becoming olivaceous along the 


back. In Bermuda and the West Indies it is 
called bonefish or banana fish and sold for food, 
although not very good. Gilbert says that the 
young pass through a metamorphosis analogous 
to that of conger eels. For a period they are 
elongate, band-shaped, and have very small heads 
and loose, transparent tissues. Afterward they 
griidiiflilv become shorter and more compact. 

1 In. -I fi-h is very common in the Gulf of 
California. 

LADY OF ENGLAND. A name given to 
Matilda, daughter of Henry I and mother of 
Henry II. 

LADY OF LYONS, The. A play by Bulwer- 
Lytton (1838). The play was originally called 
The Adventurer and was suggested by a story 
called The Bellows Afender, 

LADY OF HEBGY, Order of Oxjr A Span- 
ish order founded in 1223 by Pedro Nolasco, 
the tutor of James I of Aragon. (In the 
order’s chronicles the date is given as 1218 ) 
Sometimes called in the early days the Order 
of St. Eulalia. In 1235 Gregoiy IX approved 
the order, which was instituted to redeem 
Christian captives from among the Moors; each 
knight at his inauguration vowing that, if neces- 
sary for their ransom, he would remain himself 
a captive in their stead. In 1318 dissensions 
arose in the order, and a part of the knights 
joined the Order of Montesa. The order ex- 
tended to Italy, France, Ireland, and Africa, 
and, abandoning its original purpose, became a 
missionary order, especially in South America. 
A third order for women was founded in 1265 
and extended later to South America, Ireland, 
and South Africa. Some of the sisters did 
excellent services as nurses at Maf eking during 
the Boer War. Consult Heimbuclier, Orden und 
Jx .*11 . . • vol. ii (Paderborn, 1907). 

LADY or MONTESA, mdn-ta'sA, Order of 
OUB. An Aragonese order founded by King 
James of Aragon, who had urged Pope Clem- 
ent V to allow him to employ all the estates 
which had belonged to the Templars within his 
territory for the benefit of this ne^\ kinjjbtlv 
order intended to protect Christians M-rsuii-l the 
Moors. His request was acceded to by the 
following Pope, John XXII, in 1316, who granted 
him for this purpose all the estates of the 
Templars and of the Knights of St. John situ- 
ated in Valencia. Out of these was founded the 
new order, which King James named after the 
town and castle of Montesa, which he assigned 
as its headquarters. In 1399 the Order of Ht. 
George of Alfama was united to Montesa. In 
1587 the crown became grand master. The 
order was abolished in 1872, but reinstituted in 
1874. The order is now conferred merely as a 
mark of royal favor, though the provisions of 
its statutes are still nominally observed in new 
creations. The badge is a red cross, edged with 
gold; the costume, a long white woolen mantle, 
decorated with a cross on the left breast. Con- 
sult Heimbuclier, Orden und Kongregationen^ 
vol. ii (Paderborn, 1907). 

LADY OF SHALOTT', The. The heroine of 
a poem of the same name by Tennyson (1832). 

LADY OF THE ABOOSTOOK, &-rm'tuk. 
The a tale by W. D. Howells, originally pub- 
lished in the Atlantic in 1878-79. 

LADY OF THE LAKE, The. A poem by 
Sir Walter Scott (1810). This is the most 
popular of Scott’s long narrative poems. It took 
its name from the heroine, Ellen Douglas, whose 
home is on an island in Loch Katrine. 
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LADY OB THE TIOEBP The. A short 
story by F. E. Stockton (1884)) which gained 
great popularity from the unsolved problem 
presented at its close. The title has become a 
common phrase denoting a dilemma. 

LADY^S PBIEHD. The name given to an 
officer of the House of Commons who was 
charged with the duty of protecting the inter- 
ests of a wife against whom a divorce bill was 
pending in Parliament, by seeing that no bill 
of divorce passed until provision by alimony 
had been made by the husband. The office 
became obsolete in 1867, on the transfer of the 
practice of granting divorces from Parliament 
to the courts of justice. 

LADY'S-MANTLE (mantle of Our Lady; 
so called from the shape of the leaves), Al- 
chemilla. A genus of herbaceous plants of the 
family Eosacese. The common lady’s-mantle 
{Alchemilla vulgaris) is abundant on banks and 
in European pastures. Its root leaves are large, 
plaited, many-lobed, and serrated; its flowers, 
in corymbose terminal clusters, usually yellow- 
ish green. Still more beautiful is the Alpine 
lady’s-mantle {Alchemilla alpina), which grows 
on mountains and has digitate serrated leaves, 
white and satiny beneath. A common European 
plant of very humble growth and unpretending 
appearance, field lady’s-mantle, or parsley piert 
{Alchemilla arvcnsis) y found in pastures and 
introduced into the eastern United States, is an 
astringent and diuretic, said to be sometimes 
useful in cases of stone in tlie bladder by pro- 
ducing a large secretion of lithic acid. It is, 
however, not officinal. 

LA'DYSMITH. A town and capital of a dis- 
trict of the same name in the Province of 
Natal, South Africa, on the Klip River, 189 
miles west-northwest of Durban, at the junction 
of two railways entering the 'J'ransvaal and 
Orange River colonics (Map: Africa, H 7). 
Pop., 1911, 6340. Prior to the Transvaal War 
of 1899-1902 it was chosen as a depot for mili- 
tary stores and supplies — a choice which has 
been condemned as a strategical error and which 
considerably prolonged the war. In its defense 
9000 English troops under General White sus- 
tained a siege of 118 days from Nov. 2, 1899, 
until relieved bjy General Buller on Feb. 28, 1900. 
It has large railway shops, a good water supply, 
and electric light. 

LADYSMITH. A city in the Nanaimo Dis- 
trict, Vancouver Island, British Columbia, 
Canada, on Oyster harbor, east coast of Van- 
couver Island, and on the Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway, 18 miles, by rail southeast 
by south of Nanaimo (Map: British Columbia, 
D 5). The Canadian Pacific Railway ferries 
freight trains to Ladysmith from Vancouver, 
and the trains are transferred to the Esquimalt 
and Nanaimo Railway. The industrial estab- 
lishments include a copper smelter, stove works, 
brewery, boat-building works, shingle mill, and’ 
afirated-water works. The Extension Coal 
Mines are located near Ladysmith. The city 
owns its electric-lighting plant and water works. 
Pop., 1911, 3295. 

LADY^S-SLIPPEB, or Moccasin Flower 
(so called from the shape of the labellura), 
Oypripedium. A genus or plants of the family 
Orchidaceae, of wide distribution throughout the 
teihperate parts of the globe, except Africa and 
Australia. Oypripedium imigne is a native of 
Nepal; Oypripedium dehile of Japan; Oypri- 
pedium oalceolus of Europe, where it is the only 


species. In North America there afe about i€ 
species, of which Oypripedium hvrsutum, the 
showy lady’s-slipper, a plant 2 feet high, is 
the most conspicuous, and Oypripedium aeaule, 
the stemless or pink lady’s-siipper, is the most 
common. The species of Oypripedium are terres- 



{Cypripedium inaigne.) 

trial plants, in distinction from the tropical 
epiphytes. There are about 20 species or more, 
and numerous hybrids, some of which have 
flowers of great beauty. They are of easy and 
extensive cultivation. See Plate of Mono- 
cotyledons, and Colored Plate of Orchids, 
American. 

LADY’S-SMOCK. See Cress. 

LAEKEN, la'ken. A town of Belgium, a 
suburb of Brussels, with which it is connected 
by street railways (Map: Belgium, C 4). It 
contains the royal palace, built in 1782, bought 
by Napoleon in 1806 for Josephine, and restored 
since the fire of 1890. He resided there for a 
time with Maria Louisa. In 1812 he exchanged 
it for the Elysee Bourbon. Afterward it became 
the property of Belgium and served as the resi- 
dence of the royal family. On a hill outside 
the town is the huge memorial pile to Leopold I, 
with a statue by W. Gelfs. Pop., 1900, 30,438; 
1910, 36,024. 

L^BLAPS, IS'l&ps (Neo-Lat., from Lat. Lee- 
laps, name of a dog, from Gk. XatXa^, laUaps, 
hurricane). A fossil dinosaurian reptile. See 
Megalosaitrus. 

L.iELIUS, le'll-tis. 1. Gaiijs, a Roman gen- 
eral and statesman, friend of Scipio Africanus 
Major. He served with success in Sicily and 
Africa (20.5) . In 203 he defeated Syphax (q.v.) . 
In 202, serving under Scipio, in command of the 
cavalry, he contributed largely to the defeat of 
Hannibal at Zama. He- was consul in 190. 
He died after 170. 2. Gaius, surnamed Sapiens 
(the wise) ( 186-116 b.c.), son of 1. In early life 
he studied philosophy with the Stoics Diogenes 
and Pansetius, and afterward law, taking a high 
rank among the orators of his time. He was the 
intimate frii^nd and companion of Scipio Afrin 
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canus the Younger and accompanied him in his 
expedition into Africa, displaying great valor 
at the siege of Carthage (149-146 b.c.)- When 
praetor in Lusitania, he made a successful cam- 
paign against the powerful chieftain Viriathus 
(q.v.). He was consul 140 b.c. At the begin- 
ning of his career he favored plans for raising 
the masses to become landed proprietors, but 
was repelled by the e\Tia\ J jujmm » of the elder 
Gracchus. After his political career closed he 
spent his time in the country, partly in study 
and partly in rural occupations The equanim- 
ity of his temper is noticed by Horace in the 
words miUa sapientxa Lwh (Sermonesy ii, 1, 72; 
the passage testihes also to his intimacy with 
Scipio Africanus Minor )* The titles of many 
of his orations are known, but the orations have 
been lost Lielius is best known as the principal 
speaker of Cicero’s Lwhus de Amicxtta and as 
one of the speakers of his De Senectute and his 
De Repuhhea. Consult the article “Lselius,” in 
LUbker, Rcallextkon des klasstschen Altet turns 
(8tli cd , Leipzig, 1914). 

LAEMMER, 'lem'ra§r, Hugo (1835- ). 

A German divine, born at Allenstein in East 
Prussia From 1852 to 1856 he studied Protes- 
tant, theology at the universities of Kunigsberg, 
Leipzig, and Berlin, but afterward became a 
convert to Catholicism. He justified Ins conver- 
sion by a pamphlet, M isertcordtas Domini 
(1861) After 1864 he was professor of Catholic 
theology at Breslau. In 1882 he was made prol- 
ate prothonotary, and he lectured for many 
years on the history and law of the Church, be- 
coming professor at Breslau. His publications 
include dementis Alexandrini de Logo Doctrina 
(1855); Die vortridentimsch-kathoJische Theo- 
logic des Reformationszeitaltersy aus den Quell en 
dargestellt (1858), a prize essay; Zur Kirchen- 
geschichie des 16 und 17, Jahrhunderts (1863) ; 
Instiiutionen des kathohsohen Kirehenreehts 
(2d ed., 1892) ; De Gcesaris Baronii Literarum 
Commercio Diatriba (1903) 

LAfiWHEC, la'6ii'n6k', RenI: Th^ophile Hya- 
ciNTHE (1781-1826). A distinguished French 
physician, born at Quimper in Lower Brittany. 
He studied medicine in Nantes and in Paris, 
where he attended the practice of Corvisart In 
1816 he was appointed chief physician to the 
HOpital Necker, and it was there that he created 
a rational system of diagnosis of diseases of the 
heart and of the lungs, by adding the art of 
auscultation by means of the stethoscope (q.v.) 
of his own invention to the method of percussion 
discovered by Auenbrugger. In 1823 he was ap- 
pointed professor of medicine in the College de 
France In 1819 he published his Traits de 
VauscuJtation mediate (4th ed., 1836), which 
has probably done more to advance the art of 
diagnosis than any other single book. Consult 
Saintignon, LaenneCy sa vie et son osuvre (Paris, 
1904). 

LAliB^ Mr, PiETEB VAN. See Laab, Pieteb 
"IIAN. 

LAERTES, lfi-5r't6z. 1. The son of Acrisius, 
husband of Anticlea and father of Odysseus, who 
hence bears the name I^aertiades. He par- 
ticipated in the Calydonian hunt and in the 
Argonautic expedition. 2. In Shakespeare’s 
Humlet, the son of Polonius and brother of 
Ophelia. He is himself wounded by the poisoned 
sword with which he kills Hamlet, and dies with 
his victim. 

LJERA MAJES^TAS (Lat., injured maj- 
esty) . A phrase transferred from the Roman to 


the common law and denoting any offense 
against the king’s person or dimity. The ex- 
pression erimen Icesce majestatis is used by 
Glanvil as the equivalent of treason, but the 
offense was not clearly defined until the enact- 
ment of the statute of 25 Edw, III, upon which 
the modern English law of treason is based. 
Speaking or publishing words derogatory to the 
king or to the royal dignity is not a special of- 
fense in English law, but is covered by the or- 
dinary law of libel and slander. The king has 
the same rights as the ordinary citizen to be 
protected against such offenses and no more. In 
certain continental countries, however, as Ger- 
many, speech or acts which show a lack of re- 
spect for the ruler are punishable summarily as 
l^se~m cLjest^. 

L.ffiSTRYGONES, I6s-trig'6-n^z (Lat., from 
Gk. Aaiarpvydvesy Laistrygones) . A race of can- 
nibalistic giants whom Odysseus is fabled to 
liave met in the Farthest North in the course of 
his wanderings {Odyssey y x, 80 ff.) Odysseus 
escaped with but one ship ; w ith rocks the 
giants sank the others. Their King, called La- 
inus, has been regarded as the masculine correla- 
tive to Lamia (q.v ) Vceoidiinr to the later 
Greek tradition, the seat ot tlie Lsestrygones 
was at Leontini in Sicily, but the Romans sup- 
posed them to have lived at Formia* in Latium 
(e.g, Horace, CarminOy iii, 16, 34). Consult 
Woermann, Die Odyssee-Landshaften von Es- 
quilin (Munich, 1876), and Harrison, Myths of 
the Odyssey (London, 1882) 

L^TARE (M-tJl'r^) MEDAL. A gold 
medal presented each year by the University of 
Notre Dame, Indiana, to some Roman Catholic 
layman in recognition of distinguished services 
rendered by him to the cause of religion or 
education It is given on Mid-Lent or Leetare 
Sunday, whence the name, and is an adaptation 
of the papal custom of conferring the golden 
rose (q.v.). 

LA FARGE, M'ffirzh', Chbistopheb Gbant 
(1862- ). An American architect, son of 

John La Farge, born at Newport, R. I. He 
studied at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(1880-81) and in 1882 in the office of H. 
H. Richardson (q.v.). With George L. Heins 
(qv. ) he began practice in Minneapolis in 1883, 
and from 1886 to 1910, three years after Mr. 
Heins’s death, the firm had New York as its 
headquarters Tlie designs of Heins and La 
Farge for the new Protestant Episcopal cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine were accepted, but 
after the choir had been built general super- 
vision was intrusted to Cram and Ferguson. ( See 
St. John the Divine, Cathedbal of. ) La 
Farge collaborated also on the church of the 
Blessed Sacrament, Providence, R. I.; St. Mat- 
thew’s, Washington ; St. Paul’s, Rochester, N. Y. ; 
the Houghton Memorial Chapel, Wellesley, 
Mass.; the Roman Catholic Cathedral, Seattle, 
Oreg. ; the Packard Memorial Library, Salt 
Lake City; New York subway stations; build- 
ings in the New York Zoological Park; and 
mausoleums. In 1910 the firm of La Farge and 
Morris was formed, La Farge becoming in the 
same year an Associate National Academician. 
He was also a president of the Architectural 
League, New York, and became a fellow and 
director of the American Institute of Architects. 

LA FAROE, John (1835-1910). One of the 
foremost American mural painters and decora- 
tive designers. He was born in New York, March 
31, 1835, the son of a French officer who came 
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to America in 1806. He studied dra\Aing with 
his grandfather Binsse, a miniature painter, and, 
after receiving a liberal education, went abroad 
in 1856. With no intention of becoming a 
painter, he entered the studio of Couture in 
Paris, and upon his return to America v^^ent into 
a lawyer’s office m New York. At this time he 
met William M. Hunt, who helped him to appre- 
ciate color as well as to overcome many technical 
difficulties. In 1860 he married Margaret Perry, 
a great-granddaughter of Benjamin Franklin. 
In 1876 he was engaged for the whole mural 
decoration of Trinity Church, Boston, w’hich was 
completed in 1877. In 1878 he commenced works 
in glass painting and window de-^igii'iej and, 
with the assistance of Saint-Gaudens, built the 
King sepulchral monument at Newport, R. I 
In 1886 he went to Japan and the islands of the 
Paeific Ocean, where he made many water-color 
sketches of native life and scenes He painted 
in 1887 a large altarpiece, “The Ascensign,” in 
the church of that name in New* Y^ork — one of 
his finest works He ^^a8 elected to the National 
Academy in 1869, was president of the Society 
of American xVrtists and of tlie Society of Mural 
Painters, uas creatc'd an Officer of the Legion of 
Honoi in 1901 and became one of the seven first 
members of the Ameiiean Academy of Arts and 
Lettei 8. He contributed extensively to the 
maga/in(“' His most important published w'orks 
include Considerations on Painting (1895), 
Great Mastcis (1903) , The Higher Life in Art 
(1910), Reminiscences, of the South Seas 
(1912) He died Nov. 14, 1910 

La Farge is one of the most influential and 
important figures in the development of Ameri- 
can painting He was one of the earliest rep- 
resentatives of French influence and a real 
pioneer in mural painting His versatility was 
great. In his religious subjects he was the only 
American who worked in the real spirit of the 
old masters , but he also painted portraits, land- 
scapes, and flowers, he worked in oil, in water 
color, on W’ood, and on glass He has an in- 
dividual style, and his technique is careful, 
though broad in brushwork. His color is varied, 
sometimes expressed w ith a charm that suggests 
all the opalescent qualities of a pearl, then 
again it is strong, wdth sharp and striking con- 
trasts His drawing is not always good. His 
greatest contribution to art, besides the mural 
paintings, is his successful experiments in the 
manufacture and designing of stained glasses 
They w^ere epoch making in American art — the 
first work of the kind produced in the United 
States — and w^cre distinguished by peculiai 
opalescent qualities 

Among the best of his canvases, besides those 
already mentioned, are “Christ and Nicodemus,” 
Trinity Church, Boston; “The Tliree Kings,’* 
Boston Art Museum ; “The Muse of Painting” and 
a Samoan landscape, in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York; “The Arrival of the Magi,” Church 
of the Incarnation, New York. Among his great 
mural decorations are those of the Brick Church, 
New York; Congregational Church, Newport, 
R. I.; the Church of the Paulist Fathers, New 
York; and, perhaps most important of all, the 
decorations of the lunettes of the Supreme 
Court room of the Minnesota State Capitol at 
St. Paul. His w^orks in glass include: “The In- 
fant Samuel,” Judson Memorial Church, New 
York; “The Old Philosopher,” Crane Memorial 
Libra^, Quincy, Mass.; a circular mosaic win- 
dow in the Second Presbyterian Church, Chi- 


cago ; Watson memorial w indow', Triniiv Church, 
Buffalo; “Battle Window,” Memorial Hall, Har- 
vard University, “Paul Preaching at Athens,” 
in the choir of Columbia t^niversity f’hapel ; and 
the “Peacock Window,” in tlie Worcester 
(Mass.) Museum Consult: C. H. Caffln, AmetC 
can Masters of Painting (New York, 1892) ; 
Waern, John La Farge' Artist and AVriter 
(London, 1896) , Samuel Isham, History of 
American Painting (New York, 1905) , E L. 
Cary, International Studio, vol xxxviii (ib, 
1909) , Royal Cortissoz, John La Farge A 
Memoir and a Study (ib., 1911) 

LAFARGE, Marie Chapelle (1816-52). A 
Frenchwoman who was a victim of circumstan- 
tial evidence Her conviction as a poisoner 
(1830) was a public scandal for the virulence 
of the prosecution, the contradiction of expert 
testimony, the prejudice of tlie judge, and the 
failure of the police to arrest a proved knave, 
wdio alone could ha\e jirofited by the death La- 
farge was sentenced to imprisonment for life. 
In prison she WTote M6moires (1841) She 
WTote also H cures dc prison and Vne femme 
perdue, a drama, both in a spin! of melancholy 
resignation She was pardoned in 1852, but 
soon died of the effects of her iinpi isonment. 

LAP ARGUE, la'fdrg', Paul (1842-1911) A 
Flench Socialist, born at Santiago, Cuba He 
studied medicine in Pans and in London, wheie 
he met Karl Marx (qv.), wdiose d.m;.'h*' i he 
married. He was a member of the Im - i'* iiio;iiil 
W-.i\iiit:nn nV Association (qv), participated 
in the Pans Commune of 1871, and fled to Spain 
and Portugal After the amnesty of 1880 he re- 
turned to France, where with Jules Guesde 
(qv.) he organized Marxian Socialism. His 
journalistic agitation and revolutionary propa- 
ganda brought him into conflict with the au- 
thorities, and he was imprisoned in 1883 and 
1891. On the latter occasion he w^as elected 
deputy to the Assembly for Lille while still in 
prison, but failed of rejection in 1893 lie op- 
posed the Jaur^s faction who approved of the 
entrance of Socialists into the Waldeck-Rous- 
seau cabinet of 1899. Laf argue believed that old 
age and failing physical forces weie sufficient 
justification for taking one’s own life, and on 
Nov. 25, 1911, after careful prcjiarations he, 
together with his wife, copimitted suicide He 
is author of Le mat^rialisme ^conomique de Karl 
Marx (1884) ; Cours d'6conomie sociale (1884) ; 
Le droit d la paresse (1887) ; The F volution of 
Property from Savagery to Civilization ( 1891 , 
new ed , 1905) , Le socialisme utopique (1892) , 
Le communisme et revolution 4conomique 
(1892); Le socialisme et la oonqu^te des pou~ 
voirs publics (1899); Les trusts amiricavns 
(1903); Le d^terminisme ^conomique de Karl 
Marx (1909). 

LA FARINA, 1& f&-r6'n&, Giuseppe (1815- 
63). An Italian statesman and historical waiter, 
born at Messina, July 20, 1816. He displayed 
great precocity in his youth and received the 
degree of doctor of laws from the University of 
Catania at the age of 19. Trained for the law, 
he gave much of his time to literature and be- 
came active in the secret revolutionary move- 
ment. In 1837 he was implicated in revolution- 
ary disturbances in his native city and fled from 
Sicily. In 1838 he returned, began practice as 
a lawyer, and started several political journals, 
which were all successively suppressed. In 1841 
he removed to Florence, where he published 
several historical works. In 1848 La Farina 
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took a prominent part in the morement in Tue- 
oan;jr) where he edited the first democratic and 
antipapal journal, the Alba, He then returned 
to Sicily and was elected a member of Parlia- 
ment, and on the deposition of the Bourbons was 
dispatched by the provisional government on a 
mission to Rome, Florence, and Turin. On his 
return to Palermo ho diHchaigivl the duties of 
Minister of Public Initriiciion, oi Public Works, 
and of the Interior. After the suppression of 
the Sicilian revolution in 1849, La Farina lived 
In France and Turin and returned only when 
Garibaldi’s famous expedition liberated Sicily 
from the Bourbon rule (1860). In the interven- 
ing time he advocated union under the house of 
Savoy, even before Cavoui, and was the secretary 
of the National Italian Society, of which Palla- 
vicino was president and Garibaldi vice presi- 
dent. When the War of 1869 gave the propa- 
ganda of the society over to the Sardinian gov- 
ernment, La Farina was employed by Cavour as 
a royal commissioner in the provinces. After 
the Peace of Villafranca he reoig}un/<‘d the 
National Society, at first with Garibaldi as 
president, and then with himself in the chief 
place Like Garibaldi and Manin, he was a 
Republican by conviction, but he regarded the 
unity of Italy as more important than the pai- 
ticular form of g«)\errirn(‘rit In 1800 he was 
sent to Palermo by (;»noin ns the representative 
of Victor Emmanuel. There he nnifiirom/ed 
Crispi and the Republicans. From 1861 till his 
death he represented Messina in the Italian Par- 
liament. He died in Turin, Sept. 5, 1863. Of 
his works the most important is Stona d’ Italia 
dal 1815 al 1850 (1851-52; 2d ed., 1860). 
Others deserving mention are: Studi sul secolo 
XIII (1841) ; Storia d’ Italia^ della discesa det 
Langohardi, narrata al popolo (1841 et seq.) ; 
Storia della nvoluzione sicihana nel 1848 e 40 
(1851). He also wrote dramas and tales His 
Epistolario (1869) and Scritti pohttoi (1870) 
were edited and published at Milan by Ausonio 
Franchi. 

LAFAYETTE, U-ffl-y6t'. A town and the 
county seat of Chambers Co., Ala., 47 miles 
northwest of Columbus, Ga. on the Central of 
Georgia Railroad (Map: Alabama, D 3). Lafa- 
yette College (Q*v.) was opened here in 1885. 
The town is of importance as a distributing 
centre and has a cohsiderable trade in cotton. 
The town owns the water works and electric- 
light and ice plants. Pop., 1900, 1629; 1910, 
1632. 

L.i^AYETTE. A city and the county seat 
of Tippecanoe Co., Ind., 74 miles by rail north- 
west of Indianapolis, on the Wabash River, and 
on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. 
Louis, the Lake Erie and Western, the Chicago, 
Indianapolis, and Louisville, and the Wabash 
railroads (Map: Indiana D 4). It is the seat 
of Purdue University (q.v.) and has a public 
library, a fine high school, courthouse, city hall, 
St. Elizabeth and Home hospitals, St. Joseph’s 
Orphan Asylum, Wabash Valley Sanitarium, 
Indiana State Soldiers’ Horae for both veterans 
and their wives, several monuments, the beauti- 
ful Columbian Park, and several handsome 
chutch edifices* There are foundries and ma- 
chine shops, breweries, soap factories, lumber 
mills, carria^ works, flour mills, large steering 
gear, autom^ile truck, electric meter and trans- 
former, automobile accessory, and cardboard 
factories, an agricultural implement plant, iroya 
and wire worlu, and mai^ other industrial as* 


iablishments. The government is administered 
by a mayor, elected every four years, and a uni- 
cameral council, which elects the school trustees. 
The city clerk and treasurer are chosen by popu- 
lar election, and the boards of health and of 
public works and the comptroller are appointed 
by the mayor. The water works are owned by 
the municipality. Pop., 1900, 18,116; 1910, 
20,081; 1914 (U. S. est ), 20,896. Lafayette is 
a few miles northeast of the site of the old 
French fort, Post Oniatanon, built in 1720, the 
first military post established in the Wabash 
valley or probably in Indiana. It was surren- 
dered to the English in 1760 and in the same 
year (June 1) was captured by the Indians. 
Seven miles north of Lafayette General Harrison 
defeated the Indians on Nov. 7, 1811, m the 
famous battle of Tippecanoe (q.v.). First per- 
manently settled in 1820, Lafayette was laid out 
in 1826 and was incorporated in 1854. 

LAFAYETTE. A fish. 1. The harvest fish 
(qv.). 2. The spot (q.v.). This name was 

applied to this fish in the tu ii:'ihiM iw»''d of New 
York, because it first became well known about 
the time of the visit (1824) of the Marquis de 
Lafayette, but has long disappeared from popu- 
lar use. 

LAFAYETTE, or LA FAYETTE, Maefe 
Jean Paul Yves Koch Gilbert du Motieu, 
Marquis de (1757-1834) A French general 
and statesman, and one of Washington’s most 
faithful oflicers during the American Revolution 
He was descended from an ancient family of 
Auvergne and was born Sept. 6, 17-57, m the 
castle o'* C’ . . in the Department of Haute- 
Loire. ' ■ I. • vas killed at Minden in 1759, 
and in 1770 his mother also died, leaving him 
in possession of large family estates. In 1774 
Lafayette married and in the same year entered 
the army. At the first news of the American 
Revolution Lafayette was seized with enthu- 
siasm for the cause of the colonists. Evading 
the vigilance of the government officials, he 
fitted out a ship, and, sailing from Passages in 
Spain, landed on April 24, 1777, at Georgetown, 
S. C., with 11 companions, among them Baron 
de Kalb. His arrival in America did much to 
give new hope to the supporters of the Revolu- 
tionary cause, whom the ill success of the pre- 
ceding campaign had greatly discouraged. On 
July 31, 1777, Congress bestowed on him the 
rank of major general, and he was soon after 
attached to the staff of General Washington, 
who speedily came to regard the young volunteer 
with the deepest affection and esteem. In the 
battle of Brandywine (Sept. 11, 1777) he was 
wounded while rallying the American troops. 
In December he was appointed to the command 
of an army destined for the invasion of Canada; 
but the expedition was abandoned for lack of 
resources, and Lafayette rejoined General Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge in April, 1778. On the 
night of May 19 he was surprised by General 
Grant with a force of 6000 men, more than twice 
his own, at Barren Hill, some 12 miles from 
Valley Forge, but effected his retreat with the 
utmost skill. He fought brilliantly under Lee 
at Monmouth (June 28) and in August com- 
manded with Sullivan and Greene the land ex- 
pedition dispatched to cooperate with the French 
fleet in an attack on Newport. On the breaking 
out of war between France and England, Lafa- 
yette sailed for his native country (January, 
1779), and it was largely through ms exertions 
that the King dispatched a land force as well as 
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^ fleet to the aid of the Americans. In May 
Lafayette wae back in service and was stationed 
with a corps of observation on the Hudson. He 
was a member of the court-martial that con- 
demned Major Andr6 to death. In Februairy, 
1781, he was sent with 1200 New England troops 
to operate against Benedict Arnold in Virginia, 
and later, when the British strength in Virginia 
was increased by the arrival of Cornwallis at 
Petersburg with 6000 troops (May 20), Wash- 
ington showed his confidence in Lafayette by 
continuing him in the command. On May 24 
Cornwallis set out from Petersburg in pursuit 
of Lafayette, who was stationed near Richmond. 
“The boy cannot escape me,” said Cornwallis. 
The “boy” retreated rapidly to the Rt^pahan- 
nock, effected a junction with 1000 Pennsyl- 
vanians under Wayne, and, reenforced by the 
militia from the mountains, offered Cornwallis 
battle near Albemarle. Cornwallis retreated to 
Richmond, and then to Williamsburg, with La- 
fayette at the head of 4000 men in pursuit On 
July 6, he came m touch with the Britisli at 
Green Springs; but the action \vas indecisive, 
and -Cornwallis continued his retreat — to York- 
town. On the day after Corn\valli8’ surrender 
Lafayette was publicly tlianked by Wasliington, 
In December, 1781, he sailed from Boston for 
home. On a visit to North America in 1784, 
after the conclusion of peace, he was received 
with tremendous enthusiasm. 

After his return to France he devoted himself 
to improving the position of the French Prot- 
estants. His liberal views as displayed in the 
National Assembly in 1789 displeased the court, 
and he lost his rank as field marshal, lie took 
an active part in the proceedings of the Assem- 
bly, of which he was vice president for some 
time. On the day after the storming of the 
Bastille he was made commander in chief of the 
National Guard in Paris. Ho perfected the or- 
ganization of the National Guard throughout 
France and brought about the adoption of the 
tricolor, and on Oct 6 and 6, 1789, when the 
King and the royal family were escorted back 
to Paris by the people, Lafayette accompanied 
them for their protection. 

His popularity increased when he refused the 
command of the Garde Nationale in 1790, and 
it seemed for some time as if Lafayette held the 
destinies of France in his hand. With Bailly he 
founded, in 1790, the Club of the Feuillants 
(q.v. ), representing the conservative element in 
the Constituent Assembly, whose efforts were 
directed towards the establishment of a con- 
stitutional monarchy. Upon the flight of the 
King in June, 1791, he gave orders for his ar- 
rest; but his popularity vanished shortly after- 
ward, when he ordered the soldiers to shoot upon 
the people on the Champ de Mars. He took 
part, however, in the proclamation of the con- 
stitution in the autumn of 1791, but tendered 
his resignation as commander of the National 
Guard soon after. In November, 1791, he was 
defeated for the office of mayor of Paris by 
Potion, his failure being due to the opposition 
of the extreme Republicans and to the treachery 
of the court. He joined with the party of the 
Gironde in demanding war against Austria and 
Prussia and on the outbreak of war received 
the command of the army of Ardennes, with 
which he won the first victories of Philippeville, 
Maubeuge, and Florennes. Nevertheless the 
attacks of the Jacobins rendered his position 
preoarlons. The storming of the Tnihsrilif^hSr the 
VoL. XIII.— 30 


people in June, 1792, disappointed him d^ply, 
and he left the army to return to Paris to 
protest against the excesses of the populace, but 
found his influence gone and his life in danger. 
He was accused of treason and acquitted, but 
soon after commissioners were dispatched to 
seize him at the head of the army with which 
he intended to free the King and reestablish the 
constitution. He fled to Flanders and on Aug. 
19, 1792, was taken prisoner by the Austrians, 
who confined him in the citadel of Olmiitz and 
subjected him to the most cruel treatment. He 
remained in captivity till Bonaparte obtained 
his liberation in 1797. He returned to France 
m 1799, but took no part in public affairs dur- 
ing the ascendancy of Napoleon, being opposed 
both to the Consulate and to the Empire. He 
sat in tlie French Second Chamber in 1815 dur- 
ing the Hundred Days and in the Chamber of 
Deputies from 1818 to 1824, as one of the Ex- 
treme Left. From 182.5 to 18.10 he was a leader 
of the opposition. In 1830 he took an active 
part m the revolution of July and figured again 
as commander of the National Guard. His last 
speech in the Chamber was made m 1834 shortly 
before his death, on behalf of the Polish political 
refugees. His visit to the United States in 
1824-25, on invitation of Congress, was a mem- 
orable event. Congress voted him a grant of 
$200,000 and a township of land He died in 
Paris May 20, 1834 Lafayette’s son, George 
Washington Lafayette (1779-1849), and his 
grandsons and their descendants figured in 
French Republican politics of the nineteenth 
century. At the one liundredth anniversary of 
the battle of Yorktown and the surrender of the 
British army, celebrated in 1881, a representa- 
tive of the Lafayette family was present as a 
national guest Monuments have been erected 
to liim in various cities of America and France 
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tion de la France d Vetahlissement des Etats- 
Unis (Paris, 1889); A. Bardoux, La jeuneaae 
de La Fayette (ib., 1892) ; id., Les dernidres 
anndes de La Fayette (ib., 1893); Tower, The 
Marquis de La Fayette in the American Revolu- 
tion (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1896) ; E. Charava- 
ray, Le general La Fayette (Paris, 1895) ; M. 
Budinger, La Fayette in Oesterreioh (Vienna, 
1898); Whitman, Lafayette in Brooklyn (New 
York, 1905) ; M. M. Crawford, Madame de La- 
fayette and her Family (ib., 1907). 

LA FAYETTE, Mabib Madbibine Pioche 
DE LA Vergne, Countess m (1634-03). A 
French novelist. She was the daughter of 
Aymar de la Vergne, Governor of Havre, and 
was a friend of La Rochefoucauld (q.v.). Her 
marriage with the Count de la Fayette was one 
of “convenience” soon ended by his death. This 
luckless wedlock afforded the experience neces- 
sary for a similar situation in her most famous 
novel, La princesse de CUvea. Her literary salon 
was the most aristocratic in Paris. Only 
Madame de Maintenon^s instinct served her 
truly in suspecting the duplicity of Madame de 
la Fayette^s nature, as appears in Perrero’s 
Lett ere inedit e di Madame de Lafayette (18SQ), 
Ihe letters seem to prdve that the Ceuntem 
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j)layed an important political rdle at the court 
of Louis XI V. All the published works of 
Madame de la Fayette show a supersensitive 
delicacy in matters of honor. They consist of 
a short story, Mile, de Montpemier (1660), a 
novel, Zayde (1670), La prinoesse de Clbves 
(1677 or 1678), two volumes of M^moirea, and 
a second short story, posthumously published, 

La oomtesse de Tende, She had been on intimate 
terms with Henriette d’Angleterre, Duchess of 
Orleans, and wrote a Hiatotre de Madame Henrt- 
ette d*Angleterref which appeared posthumously 
(1720). Her novels appeared under the name 
of her friend Segrais, who never claimed them. 

La princesse de CUves tells of a struggle be- 
tween duty and passion in an aristocratic wife, 
who esteemed but did not love her husband. The 
early part of the novel is dull and clumsy, but 
the climax has an intensity and power till then 
unapproached in French fiction. This was the 
first attempt, and for a long time the best, to 
transplant psychic conflict from the drama to 
the novel. It did not, however, as is often as- 
serted, open a new era, for it had no followers. 
The psychologic novel of later time had a wholly 
independent origin. Her work was rather a cul- 
mination, a blending of the realistic and idealis- 
tic efforts of the first three-quarters of the 
century. Madame de la Fayette’s Works are in 
five volumes (1882). The best edition of La 
princesse de CUves (Paris, 1881) has a critical 
study by Lescure. There is an American edition 
(Boston, 1898) containing some critical mate- 
rial. The M ^moires are best edited by Asse 
(Paris, 1890). Consult: Kdrting, Geschichte 
des franzbsischen Romans xm XVII. Jahrhundert 
(Oppeln, 1891); Haussonville, Madame de la 
Fayette (Paris, 1891); Lilian Rea, Life and 
Times of Marxe Madeleine y Countess of Lafayette 
(New York, 1909) 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. An institution 
of higher learning at Easton, Pa., chartered in 
1826. Owing to the failure of the Legislature 
to make any appropriation, the college was not 
opened till 1832. Tne original plan contemplated 
the training of teachers, and courses were for a 
time maintained in this department, but were 
discontinued for lack of students. In 1860, after 
a period of depression, the college passed under 
the control of the Presbyterian Synod of Phila- 
delphia Its work was carried on with many 
difficulties until the period of the Civil War, 
since which the college has had a notable growth. 

Its work 18 divided into a classical and a scien- 
tific department, the latter embracing a general 
scientific course, a Latin scientific course, and 
courses in civil, mining, and electrical engineer- 
ing and chemistry. The scientific department 
was organized in 1866 with an endowment by 
Ario Pardee, of Hazelton. There are also courses 
for graduate students. The degrees conferred 
are bachelor of arts, philosophy, and science; 
civil, mining, mechanical, and electrical engi- 
neer ; master of arts and master of sciences. The 
college retains courses in biblical instruction as 
part of the regular curriculum. In 1914 the 
number of instructors was 60, and the student 
enrollment 680. The libraries contained 30,000 
volumes. The student publication is The La- 
fayette. The college grounds of about 60 acres 
are situated on the summit of a hill overlooking 
the city. There are 30 buildings, including 
modem dormitories, a ^mnasium, a memorial 
library, the Cayley lAboratory of Chemistry 
and Metallurgy, erected in 1902, and Pardee 


Hall, containing the engineering departments, 
museums, and the rooms of the college literary 
societies. In 1915 John H. McCracken was 
chosen president of the college. 

LAFEEESTBE, U'fs-ng^tr’, Georges Edouard 
(1837- ). A French poet and art critic, 

born at Orleans. In 1864 he became connected 
with the administration of the Beaux-Arts, in 
which he was later appointed inspector. He was 
commissarpr to different universal exhibitions, 
was appointed curator of the department of 
paintings and drawings in the Louvre (1888), 
professor in its school, and also in the College 
de France. He was elected a member of the 
Academy of Fine Arts in 1892. His writings 
include: Esp&rances (1863) and Idylles et chan- 
sons (1874), poems; UArt vivant (1881); Les 
maitres anctens (1882) ; La peinture xtaUenne 
jusqu^au XV I e sibcle (1886) ; Txtxeny sa vie et 
son oeuvre (1886; new ed., 1910), which was 
crowned by both the Frencli Academy and the 
Academy of Fine Arts, Le livre d*or du salon 
de peinture et sculpture; La pexntvre en Europe 
(5 vols , 1893-97), with Eugene Richtenberger , 
Peinture d Vexposition untverselle de Pans 
(1894); La traditions dans la peinture fran- 
caise (1895); Jean de la Fontaine (1895, 3d 
ed., 1910): Artistes et amateurs (1902), Les 
images fuyantes (1904), verse; Les peintres de 
Barhizon (1907); Moliere (1909); Saint Fran- 
cois d* Assise et SavonarolCy inspirateurs de Vart 
italien (1911; 2d ed , 1912). 

LA FEBE, la ffi.r. A fortified city in France 
in the Department of the Aisne, on the Oise 
River, 40 miles northwest of Rheims. It is a 
fortress of the second class and has a church, 
built in the fifteenth century, an artillery school, 
arsenal, college, theatre, museum, and machine 
shops. Pop.^, 1901, 4962, 1911, 6095. La F^re 
was captured by the Germans in 1814 and was 
bombarded by them in 1815. In 1870 it was 
again bombarded and occupied by the German 
army. For the third time within the century 
La F^re was taken by the Germans, wh(*n they 
occupied it during the European War which 
broke out in 1914. See War in Europe. 

LA FEBBIEBE-PEBCY, la fer'yar'-pSr's^', 
Hector, Count de (1811-96) . A French writei 
and antiquary, born at Lyons. He began 
publication with Le journal de la comtesse de 
Sanzay (1866), and two years afteiward his 
Histoire du canton dWthis (Orne) appeared, 
followed by Marguerite d*AngouUme and Une 
fahrique de faience d Lyon sous Henri II in 
1862. He was a member of the General Council 
of the Department of Orne and also of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries in Normandy, and he was 
sent on special missions to Russia and England 
to search for historical documents lost to France 
during the Revolution. At St Petersburg he 
collected the letters of Catharine de’ Medici, 
which were published in 1880-96, and he gave 
an account of his own experiences in Deux an- 
ndes de mission d Saint Pdtersbourg (1867). 
From papers in the record office of the British 
Museum he compiled Le seizidme sidcle et les 
Valois (1878), and his contributions to the 
Revue des Deux Mondesy the Noi^pelle Revue, 
and other periodicals were collected under the 
titles Trois amoureuses au XVIdme sidole 
( 1886 ) , La jeunesse de Henri III ( 1888 ) , Henri 
IV, le roi, Vamoureux (1890), and Les deux 
cours de France et d*Angleterre (1898). 

LAFEBTE, Victor. The pen name 
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of Czar Alexander Il’s favorite, Ekaterina 
Mikh&ilovna Dolgorukova (q.v.) 

LAFFAN, iSf'on, William M ( ackay ) ( 1848- 
1909). An American newspaper publisher and 
editor and art connoisseur. He was born in 
Dublin, Ireland, and was educated there at 
Trinity College and at St. Cecilia’s School of 
Medicine. Removing to the United States, in 
1868 he took up newspaper reporting in San 
Francisco, where he was later city editor of the 
Chronicle and managing editor of the Bulletin, 

In 1870 he became a reporter on the Baltimore 
Daily Bulletin, of which he subsequently became 
editor and part owner; later he was full owner 
of that paper and of the Sunday Bulletin. With 
the Evening Bulletin, in which he had merged 
the Daily Bulletin, he fought vigorously the 
political ring controlling the city government. 
For a time he left newspaper work to be general 
passenger agent of the Long Island Railroad. 

In 1877 he joined the staff of the New York 
Sun, writing essays, art criticism, and general 
ai tides. In 1881 he became art agent of Harper 
and Brothers, whom he represented in London 
until 1884. He then returned to New York to 
become publisher of the Sun He established 
the Evening Sun in 1887, bought the interest of 
the Charles A. Dana estate in the Sun in 1900, 
and in the latter year became president of the 
Sun Printing and Piihli filing Company. He 
founded the Laffan News Bureau. Laffan 
modeled in clay, painted in oils and water colors, 
and had considerable skill in etching. He pub- 
lished Amen>oan Wood Engravers (1883) and 
edited Oriental Porcelain { 1906 ) and Chinese 
Porcelain in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(1906). 

LAFFITTE, l&f'flt', Jacques (1767-1844). 

A French financier and statesman. He was born 
at Bayonne, Oct. 24, 1767, son of a poor carpen- 
ter Going to Pans, he had the good fortune 
to be employed by the banker Perregaux, whose 
confidential clerk he became Soon he was taken 
into the firm and in 1809 succeeded Perregaux 
and became a regent of the Bank of France and 
in 1814 governor of that institution, in which he 
gained a great reputation as a financier and a 
very large fortune. He was also president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and his great wealth 
and high personal qualities gave him a European 
reputation. During the years 1814-15 he signal- 
ized himself by his patriotic generosity towards 
the people of Paris and rendered important 
financial services to both Napoleon and Louis 
XVIII, who insisted on including him in the 
Commission on Public Finances, although his 
liberal views were distrusted in Royalist circles. 
After the second Restoration he became one of 
the opposition in the Chamber of Deputies and 
enjoyed the highest popularity in Pans, falling 
out of favor with the court, however, during the 
last year of Charles X. His house was the meet- 
ing place of the opposition, but when the revolu- 
tion of 1830 broke out he strongly supported the 
claims of Louis Philippe, financed them with his 
wealth, and was instrumental in placing him on 
^e throne, being President of the Chamber 
which decreed the erection of the July monarchy. 
He became a member of the first ministry of the 
new King, -and in November, 1830, was intrusted 
with the formation of a cabinet in which he was 
Minister of Finance as well as Premier. Not 
finding himself in agreement with the other 
ministers, however, he resigned his office March 
18, 1881, and was replaced by Casimir-P4rier. 


Meanwhile his banking affairs had fallen into 
confusion, and he was obliged to sell all his 
jiroperty to pay his debts, amounting to 60,000,- 
000 francs. A national subscription preserved 
him his house in Pans, and, being again elected 
to the Chamber as a deputy for Paris, he became 
a leader of the opposition. Fiom the ruins of 
his fortune he founded a new discount bank in 
1837. As the government receded further from 
the principles of the revolution of 1830, Lafiitte 
became more active in opposition. In 1843, to 
the great displeasure of the court, he was elected 
President of the Chamber of Deputies. He died 
May 26, 1844. Lafiitte was the author of several 
pamphlets on finance and politics, especially 
Rdflexions sur la reduction de la rente (Paris, 
1824), but the work entitled Souvenirs de J 
Lafjitte, racont^s par lui-mSine (Paris, 1844) 
was in reality written by Marchal. Consult P 
Tliureau-Dangin, La monarchic de juiUet 
(Paris, 1884). 

LAFITAU, hl'fe‘'t(V, Joseph Fkan^uis (1670- 
1746). A Jesuit missioiuiiy in America, born at 
Bordeaux, France He liv(*d among the Iroquois 
Indians from 1712 until 1717, when he returned 
to France and became a professor of literature 
He wrote a number of books, the most important 
of which is Ma'urs des sauiagcs am^ricains 
compar^es aux mocurs des premiers temps 
(1723), a work that was highly praised by 
Parlonan. His other works are a M4moire con- 
cernant la pr^cieuse plante ginseng de Tartaric 
(1718), in which he describes the American 
ginseng, which he discovered, and which after- 
ward became a valuable article of export to 
China; an Histoire des dScouvertes et des con- 
quotes des Portugais dans le nouveau mondc 
(1733); and an Histoire de Jean de Brienne, 
roi de J4iU8alem, empereur de Constantinople 
(1727). Consult The Jesuit Relations, edited by 
R. G. Thwaites (Cleveland, 1896-1901) 

LAFITTE, U'fei', Chateau. The name of 
one of the finest of the old wines of France, so 
called from a chateau on the Gironde. 

LAFITTE, Jean ( 1780~c.l826) . A noted 
pirate of the Mexican Gulf. lie was born in 
France and held a commission as a privateer 
from the French government and subsequently 
from Cartagena. This service degenerated, how- 
ever, into piracy, and Barataria Bay in Louisi- 
ana became the rendezvous of a horde of adven- 
turers and unscrupulous sailors, among whom 
Jean Lafitte and his brother Pierre were pre- 
eminent, becoming the terror of traders in the 
Gulf of Mexico. On the outbreak of the War 
of 1812 the British made overtures to Lafitte, 
who refused to join them. In the meantime an 
expedition was sent out by the Americans, under 
Commodore Patterson, designed to break up the 
stronghold at Barataria Bay, resulting in the 
flight of the pirates. The anticipated attack on 
New Orleans by the British troops induced the 
Governor of Louisiana and General Jackson to 
accept Lafitte’s offer of himself and his men for 
the defense of the city. The outlaws conducted 
themselves during the battle with such courage 
and fidelity that President Madison issued a 
proclamation early in 1816 recounting their serv- 
ices and according them free pardon for their 
past misdeeds. In 1816 one of the Lafittes 
established himself on the island of Galveston, 
but his unruly colony aroused the hostility of 
the authorities, who were taking steps for its 
suppression when the colonists abandoned the 
place, burning all the houses (1820). Latsor 
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Lafitte n %8 heard of in Yucatan, where he is 
supposed to have died. The Laflttes were au- 
dacious smugglers as well as pirates. They 
brou^t cargoes of slaves into the country after 
1809 and disposed of them by means of a finely 
organized system of traffic that included many 
very respectable merchants of New Orleans and 
its vicinity. 

I 1 AFZ 4 AHHB, l&'flhm', Toussaint Antoine 
Kodoiphs (1827-93). A Canadian statesman, 
bom in Montreal. He was educated at Sulpice 
College and in 1849 was called to the bar. He 
became an aggressive adherent of the Rouge or 
advanced reform party in Quebec, the opponents 
of the Bleu or Conservative party in that prov- 
ince. He was editor of a leading newspaper of 
his party, but kept up the practice of his pro- 
fession and was appointed a professor of law in 
McGill University. In 1872 he was elected a 
member of the Dominion Parliament, and in 
1876-78 he was a member of the cabinet during 
the premiership of Alexander Mackenzie, first 
as Minister of Inland Revenue and afterward as 
Minister of Justice. 

LAYLfiCHE, U'flesh', Louis Francois 
Richer (1818-99). A Canadian Roman Catholic 
bishop and author. He was born at Stc. Anno 
de la Parade, Province of Quebec, and was 
educated at Nicolet College. Ordained a priest 
in 1844, he was sent the same year as a mission- 
ary to the Indians in the Northwest, where he 
labored until 1856. He was then appointed 
professor of mathematics and philosophy in 
Nicolet College, of which later he became 
Superior ' In 1866 he became coadjutor to the 
Bishop of Three Rivers and in 1870 succeeded 
to the bishopric, coming to be re^rded as one of 
the strongest Ultramontane prelates of Quebec. 
He published Quelques considerations sur les 
rapports de la societd civile avec la religion et 
la famille (1866) and Conferences sur Vency- 
clique **Humanum Genus** ( 1885 ) . 

LA YOLLBTTE, \k f61'6t. A city in Camp- 
bell Co., Tenn , 5 miles northeast of Jacksboro, 
on the Southern and the Louisville and Nashville 
railroads. The principal industrial in^rests 
are ironworks and coal mines. In the vicinity 
is Indian River Bluff, the scene of an engage- 
ment in the Civil War. La Follette has adopted 
the commission form of government. Pop., 1900, 
366; 1910, 2816. 

LA FOLLETTE, lA fOl'fit, ,Robert Marion 
( 1855- ) . An American political leader 

and statesman, bom at Primrose, Wis. He grad- 
uated in 1879 from the University of Wisconsin, 
where he had shown great oratorical ability; 
thereafter he advocated a close relationship be- 
tween the university activities and the life of 
the State. Admitted to the bar in 1880, in the 
same year he was elected district attorney of 
Dane County on the Republican ticket. He 
served in this capacity until 1884, when he was 
elected to Congress from the third district. Al- 
though then the youngest member of the House 
of Representatives, he attracted attention and 
praise as an able speaker. He was rei^lected in 
•1886 and 1888, but defeated in 1890. During his 
period of service he made impoltant speeches on 
the Mills Tariff Bill and the Lodge Force Bill — 
his reply to Speaker Carlisle on the tariff ques- 
tioU (1888) became famous. During his last 
term in Congress he was a member of the Ways 
ahd Means Crnnmlttee and assisted in drafting 
the JlffeKinley Tariff Bill. He was responsible 
for the schedule on agricultural products; ttt' 
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deed, with reference to the entire bill, it was 
often said that he had as much to do with the 
framing of it as had McKinley. Although he 
resum^ the practice of law at Madison, his in- 
terest in politics brought him the leadership of 
the younger group of Wisconsin Republicans in 
a campaign against the exclusive privileges of 
corporations and against the control of politics 
by bosses. In 1897 La Follette wrote a pamph- 
let on “The Menace of the Machine” and later 
one on “The Nomination of Candidates by Aus- 
tralian Ballot” which received much attention 
and comment. outlined his ideas and de- 

mands for electoral reform in Wisconsin. In 
1900, after a bitter struggle between his fol- 
lowers, the “Half-Breeds,” and the “Stalwarts,” 
or machine politicians, he was nominated and 
elected Governor. To this office he was reelected 
m 1902 and 1904. As Governor, La Follette was 
the aggressive champion of such reform meas- 
ures as the nomination of candidates by direct 
primaries (Wisconsin was the first direct pri- 
mary State), the equalization of taxation, and 
railroad rate control. Elected United States 
Senator in 1905, he took his seat as an avowed 
radical. In 1911 he was reelected. In the Sen- 
ate he was affiliated with the insurgents who 
demanded progressive legislation. His denunci- 
ation of the control of committee appointments 
by reactionary Senators and his advocacy of 
the regulation and physical valuation of rail- 
roads made him widely known. His reputation 
caused him to be prominently mentioned for the 
presidential nomination in 1908, and in 1912 it 
enabled him to become an avowed candidate 
Alienated from President Taft, in tariff legis- 
lation between 1910 and 1912 he joined the Dem- 
ocrats in passing bills revising the wool and 
steel schedules which were vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. La Follette remained Republican in 1912, 
when many of the more radical members with- 
drew to form the Progressive party. Although 
not in favor of Taft, he was strongly opposed 
to Roosevelt. During the Wilson administra- 
tion he was frequently consulted about legisla- 
tion. He edited The Making of America (10 
vols., 1906), established (1909) La Follett&s 
Weekly Magazine, “to aid in bringing govern- 
ment back to the people, and is author of 
La Follette*s Autobiography: A Personal Narra- 
tive of Political Experiences (Madison, Wis, 
1913). 

LAFONTAINE, lA'fdN't&n', August Hein- 
Bicn Julius (1758-1831) (Pen names, Gustav 
Freier, Miltenberg, Belchow, etc.) A German 
novelist, born in Brunswick and educated in 
Helmst^t, where he studied theology. He was 
a private tutor for several years, acted as chap- 
lain to the Prussian army in 1792, and in 1800 
settled in Halle. He became canon of the Mag- 
deburg Cathedral as a reward for the dedication 
of one of his books to Friedrich Wilhelm III and 
Luise. Tlie popularity of his novels, which are 
sentimental and sometimes didactic, now and 
then also piquant, tales of domestic life, was 
remarkable, especially in view of his great fer- 
tility. He wrote more than 160 volumes and 
soon ruined what style he had originally pos- 
sessed. He was sharply attacked by the Roman- 
tic school, especially by A. W. Schlegel. Among 
his more popular works are: Der Sonderling 
(1793); Der Naturmensch (1791); Saint Ju- 
HeH (1798); Fedor und Marie (1805). Consult 
Gruber, A. Lafontaine** Lehon und Wirkm 
(HaBc, 1833). 
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LA rONTAINE, Henbi (1854- ). A 

Belgian jurist. He was bom in Brussels, the 
son of a banker, and studied law in the Univer- 
sity of Brussels. In 1878 he became secretary 
of an association for the promotion of technical 
schools for girls and in 1889 secretary of the 
Belgian Peace Society. In 1892 he was head of 
the International Peace Bureau. He became 
professor of international law in the University 
of Brussels in 1893 and a Senator of Belgium in 
1896. In 1907 he was secretary of the Union 
of International Association and president of 
the Interparliamentary P^ace Congress at Bern. 
His work for international peace -was rewarded 
in 1913 by the Nobel prize. La Fontaine wrote: 
Les droits et les obligations des entrepreneurs 
des travaux publics (1886) ; Traits de la contre- 
fagon (1888) ; Pasicrisie Internationale (1902) ; 
Bihliographie de la paix et de Varhitrage ( 1904) . 

LA FONTAINE, Jean dk (1021-95). A 
French poet, noted for his tales {Contes) and 
fables. He was born at Chateau -Thierry in 
Champagne, July 8, 1621, of good though not 
noble family, for his father was a superintend- 
ent of streams and forests Jean began to study 
for the priesthood, but, with the dreamy irre- 
sponsibility that characterized his life, he for- 
sook this career after 18 months, and, though 
the father resigned in Jean’s favor (1643) and 
even provided him with a wife, the 15-year-old 
Mane Hdricart (1647), his life was still that 
of a happy-go-lucky idler. La Fontaine’s poetic 
talent was awakened by the reading of Malherbe 
and Racan. For his amusement he adapted un- 
successfully the Eunuchus of Terence (1654), 
and by '• ' .. a narrative poem, Adonis, to 
Fouqiiet , ' - , , he won the patronage of the 
then powerful Minister, who received him into 
his household. On Fouquet’s fall he had as suc- 
cessive patronesses the Duchess of Bouillon 
(1662), the Duchess of Orleans (1667), Madame 
de la Sabli^re (1671), and Madame d’Hervart 
( 1693 ) . To please the first of these,^ he began 
to write Contes et nourelles en vers (1665) 
To these he added at intervals until his election 
to the Academy (1683), which the King had 
sanctioned only on his promise to be “proper’* 
{sage) ; for the Contes, as a rule, were not 
The Fables, whose humor was quite without 
such Gallic spice, La Fontaine had begun to 
write in 1668 and in 1671 had giveij further il- 
lustration of his versatile talent as editor of a 
volume of mystically religious verse. He wrote 
also, in this his most productive period, Les 
amours de Cupid et PsycM (1669), an epic La 
captwiU de Saint Malo (1673), and the Poeme 
du Quinquina (1682), with several slight if not 
weak comedies collected in 1702. In his last 
year (1695) he seems to have become sincerely 
religious. La Fontaine was a spoiled child of 
nature, simply guileless and carelessly absent- 
minded, exasperating the friends who tolerated 
and could not but love him. Racine, Boileau, 
and Moli^re were his closest intimates, but 
Molifere alone realized the permanent value of 
his work in the development of French litera- 
ture through the Contes and especially through 
the Fables, The former are essentially fabUatix 
(q.v.), most skillfully told and with a delicate 
feeling for style and prosody that conceals the 
highest art under its apparent spontaneity. 
Here La Fontaine is the follower of La 8alle, 
Des Pfiriers, and the Heptameron, the imitator 
of Boccaccio and the Italian story-tellers, none 
of whom recognized what are now regarded as 


fundamental conventions of decency. The poet 
was assailed by contemporary adversaries on the 
score of impropriety. The Fables, on the other 
hand, could shock no reader’s modesty, though 
they reveal a total incapacity for moral indigna- 
tion and a boundless tolerance of the “natural.** 
The graceful liveliness of their narration, the 
restrained naturalism of their description, the 
homely wisdom of their un obtruded moral, the 
boldness of their covert political teaching, espe- 
cially in later years, the shrewd analysis and 
observation of human motive, has been a peren- 
nial delight to generations. The fact that every 
French schoolboy knew the Fables influenced 
and aided the emancipation of poetry by the 
Romantic school of 1830. In mind La Fontaine 
is akin to Moli^re. None of his imitators has 
approached him, and with Molifere he is the most 
widely liked French writer of the^ seventeenth 
century. La Fontaine’s works are in many edi- 
tions. The most elaborate is by Regnier (9 
vols., Paris, 1888-92) Useful also are those of 
Moland (7 vols., ib., 1872-76) and Marty-La- 
veaux (6 vols., ib., 1857-77). Regnier’s eaition 
has a good biography by Mesnard Consult: 
Lafenestre, La Fonta/ine (ib, 1885); Emile 
Faguet, Jean de La Fontaine (ib., 1900) ; Taine, 
La Fontaine et ses fables (15th ed , ib., 1901) ; 
and for further bibliography, consult Brunetifere, 
Manuel de Vhistoire de la literature frangaise 
(ib., 1897), translated by Derechef (London, 
1898). 

LAFONTAINE, m*f5n-tan', Fr. pron, Wm'- 
tfl.n', 8tr Louis Hippolyte (1807-64). A Cana- 
dian jurist and statesman He was bom at 
Boucherville, Lower Canada ( Quebec ) , and was 
educated at the College of Montreal. He studied 
law, was called to the bar, and began the prac- 
tice of his profession in Montreal In 1830 he 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the Provin- 
cial Assembly, but later was elected At first 
he was a supporter of L. J. Papineau (q.v ) . The 
rebellion of 1837, which disturbed both Lower and 
Upper Canada, brought Lafontaine into political 
notice. For several years there had been a con- 
flict between the executive and the Legislative 
Assembly of Lower Canada, and the knowledge 
that a rebellion was contemplated in Upper Can- 
ada induced a French-Canadian party, headed 
by Louis »r. Papineau, to strike for independence 
and the establishment of a French nation on the 
banks of the St Lawrence. Lafontaine in 1838 
was arrested for high treason, but his guilt was 
not established, and it was afterwaid known 
that he was not prepared to support Papineau’s 
extreme measures. He subsequently went to 
England, but, having been led to expect arrest, 
fled to France and did not return to Lower 
Canada until after the failure of the rebellion. 
His subsequent position in Canadian history 
was creditable and important. The act of union 
in 1841 helped to accomplish a change by which 
the ministry was held accountable to the popu- 
lar branch of the Legislature and remained in 
ofiice only so long as it could command a majority. 
Lafontaine, though at first opposed to the union 
of the two provinces, was a firm supporter of 
responsible government and became the political 
ally of Robert Baldwin in establishing it firmly 
in Canada. The Baldwin-Lafontaine ministry 
lasted two years (1842-44), when it was com- 
pelled to resign, but four years afterward La- 
fontaine came into power again as Premier, and 
the Lafontaine-Baldwin ministry, often called in 
Canada “the great ministry,** by reason of its 
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important reforming measures, held office dur* 
ing 1848-51. It procured the final acceptance 
of the principle and practice of responsible gov- 
ernment. Lafontaine, after retiring from the 
premiership, was in 1863 appointed Chief Jus- 
tice of Lower Canada, retaining office until his 
death. In 1854 he was made Baronet. As a 
jurist, he was one of the ablest that Canada has 
produced. Consult Stephen Leacock, Baldunn, 
Lafontaine, Hincks, in the “Makers of Canada’^ 
Series (Toronto, 1906). 

LAFOBTAINE, Louis Marie Henri Thomas 
(1826-98). A French actor and playwright, 
lK)rn at Bordeaux. He studied for the priest- 
hood, but ran away to sea, afterward engaged 
in the silk trade, and then went on the stage 
under the name of Charles Rooch. From the 
provinces he went to Pans, where he played at 
the Gymnase and afterward at the Theatre 
Franyais. He met with further successes at the 
Vaudeville (1857), the Od6on, the Gait6, and 
the Pwte Saint-Martin, in such plays as Dahla 
(1857), Les ganaches (1862), La jeunease de 
Loms XIV (1874), Frou-Frou (1883), Vn fils 
de famvlle ( 1886) , and UAhM Constantin ( 1888) . 
He acted in his own plays, Pierre Oendron 
(1876) and La servante (1886), besides Jack 
(1881), a collaboration with Daudet; and his 
essays, Les pctites mishres (1881), were crowned 
by the French Academy. He published also 
IJ Homme qui iue (1882), souvenirs of the 
theatre under the title TMrbsc, ma mie (1883), 
and Nos boris camarades (1885). 

LA FOBCE, la fOrs. A former prison of 
I’aris, so called from the dukes of La Force, in 
whose residence, on the Rue du Roi-de-Sicile, it 
was established in 1780, to take the place of the 
prisons of For-PEv^que and the Chfttdet. It was 
the chief scene of the Septefnber massacres of 
1792. The prison is described in Hugo’s Lea 
mia^rahlea. It was suppressed in 1850, and the 
risoners were transferred to Mazas, a house of 
etention, which also disappeared in 1898. 

LA EOBGE, Id fOrzh, Anatole de (1820-92). 
A French politician and journalist, born in 
Paris. In 1846-48 he was in Spam on a gov- 
ernment mission, which gained him the cross 
of the Legion of Honor. Subsequently he be- 
came one of the editors of the Siecle, which de- 
fended liberal ideas and the principle of nation- 
alism. During the Franco-Prussian War he was 
Prefect of Aisne and rendered notable service in 
the defense of Saint-Quentin (October, 1870), 
where he was severely wounded. He was ap- 
pointed to the Prefecture of the Basses-Pyrdndes 
in 1871. was director of the press under the 
Ministei of the Interior in 1877-79, and in 1881 
was elected from Paris to the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, of which he became Vice President in 
1885. He was president of the Confederated 
Patriot (1883-85) and inclined to radicalism 
in poliiii- but was highly esteemed by all 
partiis. Ill- published works include: LFnatruo- 
tion puhhque en Espagne (1847); Dea viciaai- 
tudea politiques de V Italic dans sea rapports 
avqo la France (1850); Histoire de la r^puh- 
Uque de Veniae sous Manin (1853) ; La Pologne 
en 186^ ( 1864 ) ; La revolution frangaiae et 
Vegliae (1882) ; Lea aerviteura de la democratie 
(1883). 

LAFOBGE, Peank (1879- ). An Amer- 

ican pianist, bom in Rockford, 111. He receiv^ 
his first musical Instruction from his sister and 
H. M. Wild. From 1900 to 1904 he studied 
piano with Leschetizky in Vienna and composi- 


tion with Labor and Navratil. Then he went 
with Madame Sembrich as her accompanist on 
concert tours through Geriflany, Russia, France, 
and the United Sfiites. His masterly accom- 
panying won him such fame that he came to be 
in constant demand by the greatest singers. He 
proved the utter absurdity of the old adage “A 
good pianist is never a good accompanist.” On 
the contrary, such work as his demonBtratt‘8 
that only an excellent pianist can do justice to 
the difficult piano parts written by modern com- 
posers. He invariably accompanies without 
music. As a composer, he became known 
through songs and piano pieces 

LA FOSSE, 14 fds, or LAFOSSE, Charles 
DE (1636-1716). A French painter, born in 
Paris, son of the famous court jeweler. He was 
one of Lebrun’s best pupils and received a schol- 
arship, which enabled him to spend some years 
in Italy. His frescoes executed in Rome brought 
him quick fame, and he was called to Lyons to 
aint in a chapel 10 huge pictures, of which tw^o 
ave survived. For Louis XIV he executed 
important work at the Tuileries, at Marly, and 
at the Trianon. In the Academic des Beaux- 
Arts, just founded, he became professor and 
later rector. In London he decorated the resi- 
dence of Lord Montague and was invited by 
William III to remain permanently in England 
But his protector, the architect Mansart, ad- 
vised him to return and gave him all the deco- 
rations of the Invalidea Owing to the death 
of Mansart, the work was divided with Coj^pel, 
Boulogne, and Jouvenet, and he painted only 
the dome and four panels. La Fosse’s best work 
is at Versailles — on the ceiling of the throne 
hall, Augustus, Vespasian, Coriolanus; in the 
hall of Diana, Jason, Alexander ; in the chapel 
an immense “Resurrection”; and many paintings 
in the galleries. His style was the style of 
Lebrun, with perhaps even more leaning towards 
the bold reliefs and deep shadows of Rubens. 

LA FOUBCHE, la fSorsh. A bayou in south- 
east Louisiana and one of the outlets of the 
Mississippi (Map: Louisiana, J 8). It leaves 
the right bank of that liver at Donaldsville and 
flows southeast, emptying into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico through Fourchon and Timbalicr passes, 
about 50 miles west of the Mississippi Delta. 
Its length is 150 miles, and it is navigable for 
100 miles from its mouth, being the channel of 
an extensive commerce with the interior. 

LAFUENTE Y ALCAHTABA, la-fwan'tft 
A 41-kan't4-rA, Miguel (1817-50). A Spanish 
historian, Ixirn at Archidona (Mtllaga). He was 
deputy to the Cortes from Archidona ( 1846) and 
then fiscal of the island of Cuba, where he died a 
few days after his arrival. This post, like his 
election to the Royal Academy of History (Ma- 
drid, 1847), was in recognition of his services 
as historian and politician His important Hia~ 
toria de Oranada (4 vols., 1843-46) was again 
printed in Paris (1852), with a bioLUiiphi by 
Jo 84 Zorrilla. He also prepared an edition of 
the hitherto unedited chronicle of Andres Ber- 
nAldez, Hiatoria de loa reyea catdhcos Fernando 
e Isabel (Granada, 1856). — His brother Emilio 
( 1826-68 ) , bom at Archidona, was a well-known 
Arabic scholar, and at the time of his death 
held the position of director of the library of 
San Isidro. He wrote, among other volumes, 
Inaoripcionea Arabea de Oranadaf precedidaa de 
una resetia hiatdrica y de la genealoqia de loa 
reyea Alahmarea (1869); and his Cancionero 
popular: ooleccidn eacogida de aeguidillaa y cop^ 
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las (2 volfl., 1865) was the first work of its kind 
in Spain. 

LAFUEKTE T ZAMALLOAy thM,'md,l-y 5 ^d, 
M 0 DE 8 TO (1806-66). A Spanish historian and 
critic, born at Kavanal de los Caballeros, May 1, 
1806. Trained in philosophy and theology, he 
obtained a chair in philosopliy at the Univer- 
sity of Astorga in 1832, and two years later in 
a second competition obtained at the same uni- 
versity a chair in theology. Later he went to 
Madrid to engage in journalism. Under the 
pseudonyms of Fray Gerundio (the hero of a 
famous work by Isla) and Pelegrfn Tirabeque, 
he interpreted in a popular and easy style most 
important political questions. His critical and 
satirical powers were manifested in the series 
of essays termed Captlladaa (1837-40) and a 
second senes called Teatro social del siglo XIX 
(1846). His most important production was 
the Htsioria general de Espana ( 1st ed., 30 vols., 
1850-67, as a 2d cd., 13 of these volumes, scat- 
tered through the set, were reprinted in 1869; 
3d ed., 13 vols., 1874-75; 4th ed , with contin- 
uation by Juan Valera, assisted by Andres Bor- 
rego and Antonio Pirnla, 25 vols., 1887-90). 
luafuente died Oct. 25, 1866. Of his otlier works 
there may bo mentioned the Vtaje aerostdtico 
de Fray Gerundio y Tirabeque (1847) and the 
Fevtsia cwopea (1848-49). Lafuente’s verse 
uas of mediocre quality. 

LAG, Laird of. A name applied to Sir 
Robert Grierson ( q v ) . 

LAG. A phenomenon attending the magneti- 
zation of iron. See Magnetism, Magnetic Prop- 
erties of Iron; Hysteresis. 

LA GALLISSONNlfeBB, l^i g&'l^'sd'ny^r', 
^^ARQUis and Comte de. See GAixissoNNiiBE 

LAGAH*, la'gan. A small river in the Prov- 
ince of Ulster, Ireland. It rises in the middle of 
County Down about 13 miles west of Downpat- 
rick and, flowing first northwest and finally 
northeast, empties into Belfast Lough at Bel- 
fast, after a course of about 35 miles Its lower 
half forms the boundary between counties Down 
and Antrim. The Lagan Canal, which is 27 
miles long and admits vessels of fli/g feet draft, 
starts from the river about 1 mile from Belfast 
and enters Lough Neagh about 2 miles from 
Lurgan 

LAGAB.be, la'gard' ( properly Bbtticher, 
^ ‘ ng his mother’s name), Paul Anton 

" ' ■ ■ ) . One of the greatest Orientalists 
of the nineteenth century. He was born at Ber- 
lin, Nov. 2, 1827. He studied theology, philos- 
ophy, and Eastern languages at Berlin and Halle 
and began liis academic career in the latter place 
in 1851. From 1854 to 1866 he was teacher at 
a Gymnasium in Berlin. In 1869 he became 
Ewald’s successor at Gottingen and remained 
there till his death (Dec. 22, 1891). Lagarde’s 
writings were very numerous and represent a 
wide field of activity. His earlier studies were 
on Iranian subjects and were published as Qe- 
sammelte Abhandlungen (1866). As the result 
of investigations in London and Paris in 1852- 
53, he published several Syriac and Greek texts 
and critical studies, among them: Didascalia 
Apostolorum (1854); Analecta Syriaca (1868); 
the books of Titus Bostrenus against the Mani- 
chteans, Greek and Syriac (1859); Geoponica 
(1860); ReliquicB Juris Ecclestastici Antiquis- 
simcB Greece ( 1866 ) ; Constitutiones Apostolo- 
rum (1862); Clementina (1866). Other studies 
of a like character are the Prwtertmssorum Lihri 
Duo (1879); Petri Mispani de Lingua Arahica 


Lihri Duo (1883); JudcB Harkii Macamce Be- 
hfydoe (1883). He edited the Opere Ualiane of 
Giordano Bruno (1888-89). In his Armenische 
Studten ( 1877 ) and Perstsche Btudien ( 1884 ) 
he continued his Iranian studies. Bemitica 
( 1878—79 ) , Orientalia ( 1879—80) , ASgyptiaca 
(1883), and the Uebersxcht uber die tm arama- 
isohen, arabischen und hebraischen ubhche Bild- 
ung der Nomina (1889) were important works. 
Lagarde’s most valuable work, perhaps, was his 
contributions to the textual criticism of the 
Bible and upon the Old Testament Apocrypha 
and the Septuagint. Bymmicta (1877-80) and 
the Mitteilungcn (1884-91) contain some of the 
best of his later work. Consult the “Bibliog- 
raphy of the Works of Paul Anton de Lagarde,” 
by Gottheil, in the Proceedings of the American 
Oriental Society for 1892. A volume of poems 
written by him appeared after his death (1897). 
His library is now owned by the New York Uni- 
versity (’onsult the memoirs by Anna de La- 
garde (Gottingen, 1894) and by Albrecht (Ber- 
lin, 1901). 

LAGAB^TO. One or another of the lizard 
fishes (qv. ), especially Synodus foetens. 

LAGASH (la'gash or ia'gash) DYNASTY. 
See Babylonia, History. 

LAGENABLA, liij'^-na'ri-A See Bottle 
Gourd. 

LAGEBLOF, la'g§r-16f, (Ottilia Lovisa) 
Selma (1868- ). A distinguished Swedish 

story-writer. She was born at the old fam- 
ily manor of M&rbacka, Vermland; her father 
was a Swedish army officer; her mother came 
of a family of artists and clergymen. While 
working upon her first book, Gosta Berling's 
Saga (2 vols., 1891; Eng. trans., Boston, 1898), 
she was a teacher in a nigh school for girls in 
Landskrona. Coming at a time when Sweden 
was weary of the pessimistic realism which 
had been the vogue, Gosta Berling was a refresh- 
ing breath of romance and brought the author 
prompt and large success. A year’s travel in 
Egypt, Palestine, and Greece provided her with 
material for the second volume of her Jerusalem 
(2 vols., 1901-02; Eng trans.. New York, 1903), 
and also for portions of her Christ Legends 
(1904; Eng. trans., New York, 1908). Out of 
travel and a study of conditions in Italy and 
especially in Sicily came the Miracles of Anti- 
Christ (1897; Eng. trans., Boston, 1899). Com- 
missioned (1902) by the National Teachers’ As- 
sociation of Sweden to write a school textbook 
which should present in story form the folk- 
lore, geographical peculiarities, and flora and 
fauna of the various provinces of the country. 
Miss Lager Kif accomplished her task with a 
success that added a children’s classic to Swed- 
ish literature — Nils HolgerssoWs Wonderful 
Journey through Sweden (2 vols., 1906-07), the 
English translation of which is entitled The 
Wonderful Adventures of Nils (New York, 
1907). Honors followed Miss LagerlOf’s suc- 
cesses: in 1904 the Swedish Academy awarded 
her its great gold medal; in 1907 she received 
the degree of doctor of letters from Upsala Uni- 
versity; in 1909 she was awarded the Nobel 
prize for literature; and in 1914 the Academy 
(Swedish) elected her to membership — the first 
woman to have received this honor. Her vogue 
in America is in part due to Mrs Velma Swan- 
ton Howard, who early believed in her appeal 
to Americans and carefully translated many of 
her books. Miss Lager liif’s work includes also: 
From a Swedish Homestead ( 1899 ; Eng. trans., 
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New York, 1901); InviaiUe Link$ (1894; Eng. 
trans., Boston, 1899) ; The Girl from the Marsh 
Drop (1908; Eng. trans., Boston, 1910); Fur- 
ihmr Adventures of Nils (1911); Liljecrona’s 
Home (1911; Eng. trans.. New York, 1914); 
The Legend of the Sacred Image (1913; Eng. 
trans., New York, 1914) ; Matilda Wrede (1918; 
Eng, trans., Now York, 1914). In 1914 a folk 
comedy, Dunungenf based on her book Invisible 
Linhs, was produced in Stockholm. Consult J. 
Mortensen, Selma Lagerlof (2d ed., Stockholm, 
1913). 

LAGEESTECEDnA, la'gSr-strg'mI-A or lh'g6r 
(Neo-Lat., named in honor of Magnus von 
T.ngei htn'hn. n diieotor of the East Indian Com- 
piinv at (»otl enhuri' ■. A genus of plants of the 
family Lythraceop, distinguished by winged seeds 
and with about 20 species including some of 
the noblest trees of tropical forests. Lager- 
strcrmia flos-rcgince is the jarool of India, a 
magnificent tree, which attains a height of 
60 feet, with red wood, which, although soft, is 
durable under water and is therefore much used 
for boat building. It has been successfully in- 
troduced into southern California as an orna- 
mental plant. Lagerstrwmta indica, the crape 
myrtle, with showy pink, red, oi white flowers, 
is a common shrub cultivated from the vicinity 
of Washington, D C , southward If grown 
much farther north, it requires winter protec- 
tion. It is a native of India or China. Cf. 
MlYETIjE. 

LAGOA BOS PATOS, la-go'^i dush pa'tush. 
The largest lake of Brazil, 145 miles long by 
20 to 40 wide, situated in the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul and separated from the At- 
lantic Ocean by a small strip of swampy land 
(Map: Argentina, J 4). It receives from the 
west the Jacuhy River and is connected by a 
short channel with the Lagoa Mirim on the 
south. Lagoa clos Patos communicates by an 
inlet with the Atlantic at the city of Rio Grande 
do Sul. At its north extremity is Porto Alegre. 
It is very shallow, but has a navigable channel. 

LAGOA MIRI, la-go'^ me'r^. See Mibim. 

LACK) D'AVEENO, la'g^ dft-i^r'nd. See 

Aveb^nxjs. 

LAGO BEI PALICI, da'6 pfi-le'ch^. Seo 

Naftia. 

LAGO BI PEBBGIA, dS pA-roo'ji. See 

Trabimeno, Laoo. 

LAGO WLAGGIOEE. See Maggtore, Lake. 

LAGOON^ ISLANDS. See Ellice Islands. 

LA GOBCE, It gbre'y Pierre (Fran(?ois Gus- 
tave ) DE ( 1846- ) . A French historian, 

born in Vannes. He studied law and held an 
official position in Arras until 1880, when ho de- 
voted himself to historical study. He received 
the Gobert prize of the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences, and in 1914 was elected 
to the French Academy. His important works 
are: Eistoire de la seoonde r^puhhgue fran- 
Qoiae (2 vols,, 1887), covering the years 1848- 
51; Miatoire du second empire (7 vols., 1894- 
1905), carrying the story from December, 1861, 
to September, 1870; Eistoire religieuse de la 
revolution francawe (1909). 

LAGOS^ la'gSs or la'gOs. Formerly a British 
colony and protectorate of West Airic4; later 
a province, called also the Western Province, of 
Southern Nigeria (Map: Africa, E 4). By an 
order in council which came into operation Jan. 
1, 1914, Northern Nigeria and Southern Nigeria 
were amalgamated into the Colony and Protec- 
torate of Nigeria^ and the division of Southern 


Nigeria into three provinces (Lagod, Central 
Province, and Eastern Province) was abolished. 
Lagos Province extended from the French OoL 
ony of Dahomey eastward to the Centr^ Prov- 
ince, and from the Bight of Benin northward 
to Northern Nigeria (the boundary being about 
lat. 90® K ' includine^ all fhe Yoruba country 
with the oxcc[itioii of Its area was ap- 

proximately 29,000 square miles and include 
the coastal region of Southern Nigeria, known 
as the “colony” (about 1300 square miles) The 
total population in 1914 was estimated at 
2,260,000. The interior of Lagoa is hilly The 
rivers are unimportant. The climate, like that 
of the Guinea country in general, is unhealthful 
for Europeans, though medical and sanitary 
science has done much towards lessening the 
prevalence of fever. At the town of Lagoa the 
mean temperature in 1912 was 81.2®, the high- 
est shade temperature being 98®, in November, 
and the lowest 69®, in June. The rainfall in 
the province was 40 50 inches in 1912 and varied 
from 27.86 to 178 41 inches in different parts 
of the country. Numerous tropical crops are 
cultivated to some extent. Cotton culture has 
been introduced. Manufactures include little 
besides native cloths and mats, brick, pottery, 
boats and canoes, carved ivory, beadvvork, and 
certain ironwares The chief exports include 
palm oil, palm kernels, rubber, and mahogany. 
There is cable communication with England and 
with Bonny in the (former) Eastern Province In 
1901 a g •w*Tii!!'i *‘1 railway was opened, extend- 
ing To*»i i,Mo l-I:*!i<| (which lies between Lagos 
Island and the mainland) to Ibadan, 123y^ miles 
distant; Iddo Island is connected with the main- 
land by a railway and road bridge, 900 feet long. 
This line was subsequently extended 182^1 miles 
to Jebba ifi Northern Nigeria and finally to a 
point 145 miles northeast of Jebba, forming a 
junction with the Baro-Kano line. Telegiaph 
iinoB connect with the Dahomey system In va- 
rious districts there are many good roads. There 
are several government and assisted schools 
and also Mohammedan schools. 

The natives may be comprehended in three 
groups: the Jejis, or Effons; the Benins, or 
Binis, including the Mahins and Jckris; and the 
most important, the Yorubas, including the Oyos 
(the Yorubas proper), the Egbas, the Ifes, the 
Ijebus, the Ijeshas, the Aworis, the Ekos or 
1 jiL' ''‘n"'. the Ekitis, and the Egbados 

The ehief towns include Lagos (see below), 
Ibadan (pop., about 175,000), Abeokuta (51,- 
000), Oyo (46,000), Ijebu Ode (22,000), Ondo 
(24,000), Ilesha (16,000), Ikorodu (12,000), 
and Epe (8000). 

From 1851 to 1861 the British made unsuc- 
cessful efforts to induce the kings of Lagos to 
put down the slave trade. In the latter year 
Kiiig Docemo ceded his possessions to Great 
Britain in consideration of an annual pension 
of £1000 (which he received until his death in 
1886). Lagos was formed into a separate gov- 
ernment in 1863; in 1866 it was attached to the 
government of the West African Settlements; in 
1874 it was incorporated with the Gold Coast 
Colony; in 1886 it was erected into a separate 
colony; in 1906 it was ainiilmimati‘d with South- 
ern Nigeria as the Lagos, or Western, Province. 
To the original cession other cessions of terri- 
tory by native chiefs were added at various times 
from 1862 to 1899. 

liAGK>S« The temporary capital of Nigeria, 
from Jan. I, 1914 (pending the selection of a 
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siie for » capital on the river Kaduna). It is 
situated on an island of the same name (Map: 
Africa, E 4) , and is the most important seaport 
of Upper Guinea and one of the largest and most 
progressive towns of West Africa. It is 4279 
miles from Liverpool, 1203 miles from Freetown 
(Sierra Leone), 132 miles from Forcados, and 
395 miles from Calabar. The town is connected 
with Iddo Island by a bridge 2500 feet long, 
carried on steel screw piles, some of which are 
100 feet long. The population, which is very 
mixed, is about 60,000; Europeans number about 
500. Extensive harbor works were in progress in 
1014; towards the end of the preceding year 
7000 feet of the Eastern Training Mole and 1800 
feet of the Western Mole had been completed. 
Formerly the town of Lagos was a centre of 
the slave trade. 

LAGOS, la'gds. A city of Mexico, in the 
northeastern part of the State of JaliEK*o, on the 
Mexico Central Eailroad, 6000 feet above sea 
level (Map: Mexico, H 7) It was founded in 
1563, by Francisco Martel, and after the War of 
Independence was named Lagos de Moreno after 
its defender, Pedro Moreno, who died here in 
battle against the Spaniards in 1817. Pop , 
1900, 15,999; 1910, 12,243. 

LAGOS, la'gvish. A seaport of Portugal, in 
the Province of Algarve, on a wide bay on the 
south coast, 40 miles west of Faro (Map: 
Portugal, A 4). It is fortified by an ancient 
wall with two batteries. A large viaduct leads 
over the narrow part of the bay. The harbor 
affords protection from north and west winds 
only, but is deep and capacious The surround- 
ing region is fertile, and the vine is much cul- 
tivated. A productive tunny fishery is earned 
on in the vicinity Lagos is supposed to be on 
the site of the Roman Lacobriga. Pop , 1900, 
8268. In the bay of Lagos, Admiral Boscawen 
obtained a signal victory over the French Medi- 
terranean fleet, Aug. 18, 1759, and in 1797 
Admiral Jervis defeated a Spanish squadron. 

LAGOSTA, la-g6'st&. An island in the Adri- 
atic, off the coast of Dalmatia, Austria, to 
which it belongs (Map- Austria, E 5). It is 
65 miles west of Ragusa, and has an area of 
16 square miles Its coasts are precipitous. 
On the north side is the small village of La- 
gosta, whose inhabitants are engaged chiefly in 
fishing and the production of oil and wine. 

LAGPOTHBIX (Neo-Lat., from Gk. Xaytin, 
lagdSf hare -H Opl^, thriwy hair). A genua of 
South American monkeys, closely allied to 
GehuSy and containing six species of woolly 
howlers, or “barrigudos.” Among these are 
Lagothrix lagotrichiay or humholdU, and Lago- 
thrix infumata. The former is the larger and 
better known. It inhabits the upper Amazon 
valley, but the latter is abundant about the 
headwaters of that river, and upon the slopes 
of the Andes, where it forms an important 
article of the food of both whites and Indians. 
One small tribe of 200 Indians killed and 
ate about 1200 woolly monkeys every year. 
These animals live almost exclusively upon 
fruits. In captivity they are quiet and grave, 
and have mild tempers, but they are very deli- 
cate and short-lived. 

LAGO TBAEIHEIfO. See Trasimeno, Lago. 

LA GBAiUBE, 1& j^ftnd'. A city and county 
seat of Union Ca, Oreg., about 306 miles by 
rail east by south of Portland, on the Grande 
Eonde River, and on the line of the Oregon 
Washington Railroad and Navigation Company 


(Map: C^egon, G 2). It is the most important 
commercial centre of a productive lumber, wheat, 
fruit, and live-stock region, and has lumber 
mills, railroad shops, a flour mill, brickyard, 
etc. The city has adopted the commission form 
of government. Pop., 1900, 2991; 1910, 4843. 

LA GRANGE, U ^ftnj. A city and the 
county seat of Troup Co., Ga , 71 miles south- 
west of Atlanta, on the Atlanta and West Point, 
the Atlanta, Birmingham, and Atlantic, and the 
Macon and Birmingham railroads (Map: Geor- 
gia, A 2). It has large cotton and cottonseed- 
oil mills and a creamery, and is of considerable 
impertance as a commercial centre, having sev- 
eral jobbing houses. There are two female col- 
leges, which are controlled by the Methodist and 
Baptist denominations. Settled in 1826, I^a 
Grange was incorporated in 1828. The city 
owns tlie water works, electric-light and sewage 
plants. Pop, 1900, 4274; 1910, 5587. 

LA GBANGE. A village in Cook Co., 111., 
14 miles west of Chicago, on the Chicago, Bur- 
lington, and Quincy and the Indiana Harbor 
Belt railroads (Map: Illinois, J 2). Chiefly 
residential, the town contains a State Masonic 
orphans home, Nazareth Academy, St. Joseph’s 
Institute, and Broadview Seminary. There is 
also an aluminium factory. Pop., 1900, 8969; 
1910, 5282. 

LA GBANGE. A town and the county seat 
of La Grange Co , Ind., 47 miles north by west 
of Fort Wayne, on the Grand Rapids and Indi- 
ana and the St Joseph Valley Traction rail- 
roads (Map: Indiana, G 1). It has agricul- 
tural, stock-raising, and creamery interests, and 
manufactures of flour, lumber, pickles, ice, ice 
cream, and cement-brick machinery. The water 
works are owned by the town. Pop , 1900, 1703; 
1910, 1772 

LA GBANGE. A city in Lewis Co., Mo., 

10 miles north by west of Quincy, 111., on the 

Mississippi Riyer, on seyoral steamship lines, 
and on the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
railroad (Map* Missouri, E 1). It has an im- 
portant river trade, exporting hay, corn, oats, 
and creamery products, and has a large foundry, 
a creamery, and a pearl-button factory. La 
Grange College (Baptist) was established here 
in 1858. It has artesian wells of medicinal 
water, and enjoys some popularity as a health 
and summer resort La "as settled in 

1833 and incorporated in !**■>.{ lb- water works 
and electrie-light plant are owned by the city. 
Pop., 1910, 1360 

LA GBANGE. A city and the countj seat 
of Fayette Co., Tex., 96 miles by rail west by 
north of Houston, on the Colorado River, here 
crossed by two fine bridges, and on the Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and Texas and the Galveston, 
IlarriJMinj and San Antonio railroads (Map: 
'lexrtrt, I) ,■)). It has a considerable trade in 
cotton, cottonseed oil, grain, live stock, etc., and 
several industrial establishments, among which 
are cotton gins and compresses and cottonseed- 

011 mills. The water works are owned by the 
city. Pop, 1900, 2392; 1910, 1850 

LAGBANGE, l&'grftNzli', Joseph Louis 
(1736-1813), One of the greatest mathemati- 
cians of the eighteenth century He was born 
at Turin, liis father being War Treasurer to 
the King of Sardinia. Lagrange was educated 
at the College of Turin. At first he became in- 
terested in speculative philosophy, but his ex- 
traordinary mathematical ability soon made it 
clear that tht proper domain of his tictivity 
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was mathematics. At 19 he communicated to 
Euler his solution of the famous isoperimetric 
problem, which had led him to establish the 
principles of the calculus of variations. The 
result was that Lagrange at once took a place 
among the foremost savants of Europe. He 
was soon made professor of mathematics in the 
artillery school at Turin, and in 1768 he founded 
the society which subsequently became the 
Iloyal Academy of Turin. In 1764 he received 
the prize offered by the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris for an investigation on the libration of 
the moon; in 1766 he was likewise successful 
in a question concerning the theory of the satel- 
lites of Jupiter, and in the same year was called 
to take Euler’s place as director of the Academy 
of Berlin, which position he held for 20 years. 
He then went to Paris, and became a member 
of the Academy During the Revolution he was 
at the head of the commission which had in 
charge the establishment of the metric or deci- 
mal system, and was also a member of the 
bureau for rewarding useful inventions. On the 
establishment of the Ecole Polytechnique (1797) 
Lagrange was made professor there. After the 
Revolution he was made professor in the newly 
established Ecole Normale. Under Napoleon he 
was made a member of the Senate and given 
the rank of Count. In pure mathematics La- 
grange is noted for his contributions to the 
theory of series, the theory of numbers, differ- 
ential equations, the numerical solution of 
equations, and the calculus of variations. His 
astronomical work was, however, quite as remark- 
able. His most noted work is MScmxqnc anaJy- 
Uque (1788; 3d ed , 1853-65, Ger. trans. by 
Servus, 1887), His other works arc: Thdone dea 
fonctiona analyttqueSy contenant lea princxpea du 
calcul differentirl (1797: 3d ed., 1847, Ger. 
trans. by Griison, 1798-99^ ; TraiU de la r4ao^ 
lution dea ^quationa numMqnes (1798; 3d ed , 
1826) ; Lec^ona aur le calcul dea fonctiona 
(1806); Lecturea on Elementary Mathematica 
(trans. by McCormack, Chicago, 1898) ; besides 
a large number of memoirs His complete 
works, in 14 volumes, were published at Paris 
in 1866-92. His manuscripts were purchased in 
1815 and given to the Institute by Carnot. La- 
grange’s name is connected with numerous 
mathematical theorems For his biography, 
consult J. B. J. Delambre, “Notice sur la vie 
et les oeuvres de Lagrange,” in J. L. Lagrange, 
(Envrea, vol. i (Paris, 1866). 

LA GBANJAy U griin'iia. A town of Spain. 
See San Ildefonso. 

LA liKIPPE. See Influenza. 

LA GBIT A, M gr6'tA. A town in the State 
of Tfichira, Venezuela. It is situated in a 
beautiful mountain valley nearly 6000 feet 
above the sea, 75 miles south of Lake Maracaibo, 
and 00 miles southwest of Merida, the capital 
of Los Andes. In the surrounding region wheat, 
sugar cane, tobacco, coffee, cacao, and rice are 
produced, and stock raising is carried on. It 
has a delightful climate, lies on the high road 
between Merida and Maracaibo, and is an ira- 
ortant trading centre It was founded in 1676 
y Francisco de Cftceres and has been several 
times visited by destructive earthquakes. Pop. 
(commune, est. ) , 26,000. 

IiA GHA^lfirBAy \k gwErS.. A leading seaport 
of Venezuela, situated on a narrow strip of 
land between the mountains and the sea and 
about 5 miles from Caracas, of which it is the 
port (Map: Colombia, D 1). Its climate is 


very liot and unhealthful, the temperature 
averaging 84® F., but of late sanitary improve- 
ments have lessened the discomforts. The 
principal s<^uare contains a statue of the cele- 
brated physician Vargas, a native of La Guayra, 
and there are several churches and hospitals. 
The harbor is protected by a fort and a break- 
water. La Guayra imports chiefly manufac- 
tured goods and exports coffee, cacao, and 
skins. In 1912 it held first rank in imports, 
valued at $8,544,187, and fourth rank in ex- 
ports, which amounted to $4,536,256. It has 
factories for cigars, cigarettes, hats, and boots, 
which are made mainly for home consumption. 
Steamship lines connect it with Europe and 
America, and it is the terminus of a cable to 
Curacao. A railroad 29 miles long, constructed 
over the high intervening mountains, connects 
the town with Carficas. It has a floating dry 
dock and shipbuilding plant It is the seat of a 
United States consul. Pop , 12,000. La Guayra 
was founded in 1588. Its port was blockadea in 
1903 by the English-German fleet pending the 
settlement of claims against the Venezuelan 
government. 

LA GXTBBONNIEBE, Ik g&'r6'nyar', Louis 
Etienne Arthur, Vicomte de (1816-75) A 
French politician, born at Limoges in Haute- 
Vienne. He first attracted notice by the articles 
which he contributed to the Avenir National of 
Limoges about 1835. Subsequently he made the 
acquaintance of Lamartine, whom for many 
years he regarded as both liis political and liter- 
ary master. Ultimately he came to a lupture 
with Lamartine and became an ardent Bona- 
partist and the apologist of the coup d’etat. 
He was a member of the Corps L^gislatif in 
1852, State Councilor in 1853, and Senator in 
1861. In ^1868 he was made Ambassador at 
Brussels and in 1870 was sent to Constantinople. 
After the downfall of the Second Empire he 
edited the paper La Preaae and founded after- 
ward Le Salut. He died in Paris, Dec 23, 1875. 
He wrote: Etudea et portraits pohtiquea con- 
temporaina (1856) ; L*Empcrenr Napoleon III 
et VAngleterre (1858), L^Empereur Napoleon 
in et Vltalie (1869); Le pape et le eongrea 
(1859); La France, Rome et Vltalie (1861), 
JjC droit public et VEuiope moderne (1875) — 
His elder brother, Dubreuil Helton, Comue dk 
LA Gu^RONNif:RE, was an exponent of legitimism 
and opposed the July monarchy and the Second 
Empire, but took a more favorable attitude 
towards the Republic Among his numerous 
political writings are La Pruaae et VEurope 
(1867); La France ct VEurope (1867); L'Es- 
pnt du temps et de Vavcnir (1868): La criae 
(1869), La politique nationale (1869): La 
Pruaae devant VEurope (1870); La catastrophe 
de la France (1871) : L* Internationale ejt la 
guerre civile en France (1871) , IJHomme de- 
vant Vhiatoire (1872); M Thiers (1876). 

LAGUEBBE, U'gftr', Edmond Nicolas 
(1834-86). A French mathematician, born at 
Bar-le-duc. In 1853, when he was a candidate 
for the Ecole Polytechnique, he attracted great 
attention by an article in the Nouvelles Annul es 
de Math^matiquea supplementing the work of 
Poncelet He was an artillery officer at Metz 
and Strassburg and in 1864 returned to Paris 
as a teacher at the Pol 3 rtechnique. In 1870 he 
published the first part of an important work 
on geometry. He became a member of the 
Institute in 1883 and soon afterward was made 
professor of mathematical physics at the Col- 
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Uge de France Most of his writings appeared 
in mathematical journals, but he published 
separately Throne des Equations num^riquea 
(1880) and Recherchca aur la gSomStne de direc- 
tion (1885). Consult the preface by H. Poin- 
care to Laguerre’s (Euvres (2 vols., Paris, 1898- 
1905), edited for the Academy of Sciences by 
Hormite, Poincare, and Rouche. 

LAGITEBBE) (Jean Henri) Georges (1858- 
1912). A French lawyer and Socialist politi- 
cian, born in Paris. He was educated at the 
Lycee Condorcet and in 1879 was called to the 
French bar. Participating in politics, he was 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies in 1883 as 
the representative of the Radical- Socialists, was 
reflected in 1885 and 1889, but failed of election 
in 1893. He was one of the chief supporters of 
General Boulanger (q.v ) in 1890 He wrote 
for Georges Clernenceau’s ha Justice and later 
became director of La Presse, As a lawyer, he 
first attracted attention by his defense of the 
anarchists Prince Kropotkin (q.v.) and Louise 
Michel (q.v.) in 1883, and of the leaders of the 
Decazeville strike in 1886. Laguerre became 
one of the greatest French criminal lawyers of 
his day, but in 1893 he was excluded from the 
Pans bar by jealous political enemies, who, on 
account of his connection with La Preaac^ as- 
serted that he was involved in commercial op- 
erations incompatible with his profession; and 
thereafter he jiracticed in the provinces. 

LAGUNA, la-gw'nA, or LA LAGUNA, also 
called Ckist6iial de la Laguna. A town of the 
island of Tenenffe in the Canaries. It is situ- 
ated on the north shore, near Santa Cruz, in a 
beautiful plain surrounded by wooded moun- 
tains It has wide and straight streets and 
large plazas and is the seat of a bishop and of a 
university There are a town hall, a normal 
school, a seminary, a public library, and an 
enormous cathedral with five naves. Laguna 
was formerly the capital of the island Pop., 
1900, 13,152'; 1910, 16,322 

LAGUNA. An important pueblo town in 
Valencia Co., N Mex., 67 miles west of Albu- 
querque, on tlie Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe 
Railroad (Map- New Mexico, B 4) The in- 
habitants belong to the Keresan stock (q.v.) 
and, like all the other Pueblo Indians, are indus- 
trious and self-supporting, raising sufficient 
crops for their own wants, although almost 
their whole territory is a desert, and the Indian 
title, acquired under old Spanish laws, is in 
dispute. There are here an adobe Roman Cath- 
olic church, almost 200 years old, and a tuber- 
culosis sanitarium. According to an official re- 
ort, only 215 out of over 17,000 acres covered 
y their " grant can be used for farming pur- 
poses, and their main dependence is an adjoining 
strip of fertile land along the San Jos^ River. 
Wool raising is carried on. Pop , 1910, 1583. 
See also Pueblo. 

LAGUNA. See Keresan Stock. 

LAGUNA. A province of central Luzon, 
Philippines, southeast of Manila ( Map : Philip- 
pine Islands, C 3). It has the form of a cres- 
cent, encircling the south and east shores of 
Laguna de Bay, which, together with the Prov- 
ince of Rizal, bounds it on the north. On the 
east lie the provinces Infanta and Tayabas, 
on the south the latter and Batangas, and on 
the west Cavite. Its area is 752 square miles. 
The surface is broken and mountainous in 
the central and northern portions, containing 
the famous Mount Maqufling with its grotto. 


In the east and northwest it is more level. 
Mineral springs abound. The climatfe is vari- 
able in temperature, but moist. The province 
is watered by numerous streams and lakes, 
which in the rainy season form fever-breeding 
swamps. Laguna is known as the garden of 
the Philippines, and quantities of sugar, palay, 
corn, coffee, and coconuts, are produced. The 
production of coconut oil is a flouiishing in- 
dustry, and there are also manufactures of 
bolos and furniture. There are many good 
roads, and a railway skirts the south shore of 
the bay from Santa Cruz, the capital, to Manila. 
Pop , 1903, 148,606. The inhabitants are ex- 
clusively Tagalogs and are all more or less 
civilized. Capital, Santa Cruz (q.v.). 

LAGUNA DE BAY, dA bl. A navigable 
fresh water lake in tlie southern part of Luzon, 
Philippines, about 45 miles long and 15 miles 
wide in its broad(‘8t part (Map- Philippine 
Islands, C 3) It has the island of Talim near 
its centre, and on its shores are a number of 
important towns, chief of which are Morong and 
Santa Cruz. It is connected with Manila Bay 
on the w-est by the Pasig River, about 10 miles 
long. 

LA HABANA. See Havana 

LA HABPE, la lirp, Fr^d^rio C^sar de 
(1754-1838) A Swiss statesman, born at Rolle 
in the Canton of Vaud. He studied at Geneva 
and Tubingen and went in 1782 to St. Peters- 
burg, where he became tutor of the future 
Alexander I and imbued him with certain demo- 
cratic principles He was a passionate republi- 
can and a Vaudois patriot, and his writings 
stirred up revolts against the tyranny of the 
Bernese, but brought about his dismissal by 
the Emperor of Russia and caused liim to be 
outlawed by the Swdss authorities. In 1795 he 
went to France to solicit the intervention of 
the Directory in Swiss affairs, and in 1798, 
when French troops had instituted an Helvetian 
republic. La Harpe became one of its directors 
The restoration of the cantonal system sent La 
Harpe a fugitive to Pans in 1800, wliere he 
lived till 1814. When the allies entered Paris, 
Alexander I greeted his old tutor affectionately, 
gave him the rank of general, and at his en- 
treaties insisted in the Congress of Vienna 
on the rights of the Canton of Vaud. In 1816 
La Harpe settled at Lausanne, where he died. 
Among his writings may be mentioned Essaia 
aur la constitution dAi pays de Vaud (Paris, 
1796) • 

LA BLA.BPE, Jean FRANgois de (1739- 
1803). A French critic, born in Paris, Nov 20, 
1739. He began his literary life as a satirist 
with H Oroides (1759) and folhmed this with 
four mediocre classical iragi'du*-* WannH 
(1763, perhaps the best), i imol^ou >17611 
Pharamond (1765), and Oustave Waaa (1766). 
He visited Voltaire at Ferney from 1766 to 1768; 
and then became literary critic of the Mercure de 
FranoCf continuing to write dramas and gaining 
academic recognition. He was elected to the 
Academy (1776) and in 1786 became professor 
of literature at the Lyc6e. His lectures there, 
published as Coura de littiraturc anoienne et 
moderne (1789-1805), though narrow and super- 
ficial, were once highly esteemed. His best 
critical work is found in his analysis of seven- 
teenth-centur5^ writers His Commentaire aur 
Racine (1796-96) shows sound critical judg- 
ment. He joined the revolutionary movement, 
but was imprisoned during the Directorate and 
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from a Voltairean became an ardent Catholic. 
In criticism Xa Harjpe atanda on the threshold 
of the Romantic revival as the talented repre- 
sentative of a sterile conservative classicism. 
His (Euvree, in 16 volumes, appeared in 1821. 
Consult Sainte-Beuve, Cauaeries du lundv, vol. y 
(Paris, 1866), and Bruno Edlich, Jean Frangoia 
d€ La Harpe ala Kritiker der ftmzdaiachen 
lAteratur dm Zeitalter Lud%cnga XIV (Leipzig, 
1910). (‘oiitaining a bibliography. 

LAHIJAN, lh'h4-jan^ An i 'suing 

town of Persia, in the Provii.^i il«n, o 

miles from the south shore of the Caspian Sea, 
26 miles east of Resht (Map: Persia, D 4). It 
was formerly the capital of the Province of 
(>hilan. Silk is the chief product. Pop. (est.), 
6000. 

LA HIRE, 14' 4r', Etienne de Vignolles 
(0.1390-1443) A French general. He was born 
in Gascony, and the name La Hire, given him 
by his enemies, was adopted by him. He fought 
bravely at Coucy in 1418, but had to surrender 
to the Duke of Burgundy; was at the siege of 
Alencon in 1421 and in the battle of Verneuil in 
1424, and m 1429 was with Jeanne d’Arc at 
Orleans. In 1431 he was captured by the Eng- 
lish in an attempt to release Jeanne from her 
imprisonment in Rouen, but was ransomed by 
the French cities and assisted in tlie capture of 
Chartres (1432). He died at Montauban, after 
many honors had been conferred on him by 
Charles VII, On account of his companionship 
with Jeanne d’Arc and of the many stories told 
of his bravery and wit, he is one of the most 
popular of the French chevaliers, and his name 
is often used at cards in French for the knave 
of hearts. 

LA HIRE, Philippe. See De la Hiee. 

LAHHE, lll'me, Dek. See Hermann von 
Rkichenau. 

LA HU, Ikn. An affluent of the Rhine, joining 
it a few miles above Coblenz. It rises in West- 
phalia and flows through Hesse-Nassau and 
Hesse. Its length is 135 miles and it is navi- 
gable by means of numerous locks im to Giessen, 
about 90 miles from its mouth. On its banks 
16 £ms, and its valley is followed by a railroad 
line. 

LA HOGUE, or La Hougue. See Hogue, La. 

LA HONTAN, 14 ON'tUN', Armand Jmvis, 
Baron de (1666-1715). A French soldier and 
traveler. He was born at Mont-de-Marsan in 
Gascony and went to Canada as a common sol- 
dier in 1683. He was stationed*at various mili- 
tary posts, made several expeditions against 
the Indians, visited Mlchilimackinac and Sault 
Ste. Marie in 1688 and Green Bay in 1689, and 
claimed to have been on the upper Mississippi. 
While on his way to France in 1692, as bearer 
of dispatches from Count Frontenac, he stopped 
at Placentia Bay, Newfoundland, and defended 
the place bravely against an English force He 
was made King’s lieutenant in Newfoundland 
and Acadia, but quarreled with tlie Governor 
and was dismissed from the servicei He trav- 
eled through Portugal, Spain, Holland, Den- 
mark, and England, settled in Hanover, and 
died there. In 1703 La Hontan published at 
The Hague an account of his adventures m 
America, under the title Nouveau voyage da/na 
VAmdrigue aaptentrionale, and followed it up 
the next year with a 8u\te dea voyagea 4e 
VAmdrique^ treating chiefly of the lake region of 
North America and the upper waters of the 
Idississippi. Consult V. H. Paltaits, B%Ui- 


ography of Wriiinga of Baron Lahontan (New 
York, 1906). 

LAHOETTAN, Lake A former extensive lake 
of the Great Basin region in western Nevada. 
See Lake Lahontan. 

LAHORE, 14-hdr^. A division of the Punjab 
(q.v.), British India, comprising the districts of 
Lahore, Amritsar, Montgomery, Gurdaspur, 
Sialkot, and Gujranwala (Map: India, B 2). 
Area, 12,387 square miles. Pop., 1901, 5,101,- 
882; 1911, 4,656,629. It extends from the Hima- 
laya to Multan, along the right bank of the 
Sutlej. The surface, save near Dalhousie hill 
station in Gurdaspur, is an alluvial plain, irri- 
gated by the Bari Doab Canal and the Sutlej 
witli ramifying channels. Wheat is the princi- 
pal crop, and barley, maize, rice, cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, oil seeds, and the opium poppy are 
cultivated. Capital, Lahore. 

LAHORE. The capital of the Punjab, Brit- 
ish India, and of the division and district which 
take their names from it, in lat. 31° 35' N. 
and long. 74° 20' E , on the left bank of the 
Ravi River and at the junction of the railways 
from Calcutta, Peshawar, and Karachi (Map; 
India, B 2). It is distant by rail 32 miles 
from Amritsar, 298 from Delhi, 784 from 
Karachi, 1280 from Bombay, and 1252 from 
Calcutta. The city is tlie residence of the 
Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab and the 
seat of an Anglican and of a Roman Catholic 
bishopric. Lahore consists of the native town, 
about 1 square mile in area, and, to the south 
and east, the European quarter, or civil station 
Three miles east of the latter is the Lahore 
Cantonment, which until 1900 was called Mian 
Mir. The native city, to wliich access is had 
by 13 gates, was formerly surrounded by a 
brick wall, 30 feet in height, and a moat. Dur- 
ing the years subsequent to 1849, when the 
government was given over to the British by 
the Maharajah Dhulip Singh, the city underwent 
considerable improvement ; the walls were re- 
duced in height and finally razed, and the moat 
filled in, and their site is occupied by a garden 
encircling the city on all sides but the north. 
The citadel or fort stands upon an eminence at 
the northeast. The city is mean and gloomy in 
appearance, with narrow, winding streets and 
blind alleys; but this is offset by splendid 
buildings of the Mogul period These are espe- 
cially .to be noted on the northeast side, where 
“the mosque of Aurungzebe, witli its plain white 
marble domes and simple minarets, tlie mauso- 
leum of Ran jit Singh, with its rounded roof and 
projecting balconies, and the desecrated facade 
of the Mogul palace, stand side by side in an 
open grassy plain, exhibiting a grand coup 
d^cnl” In 1849 the environs were an expanse 
of crumbling ruins, and the European residences 
were grouped around the old cantonment south 
of the city; the European quarter spread gradu- 
ally eastward and now covers a considerable 
area that was formerly jungle and ruins. The 
older part of the European quarter, south of 
the native city, is known as Anarkali; here are 
a public garden, the Secretariat buildings, town 
hall, museum, Punjab University, Punjab Public 
Library, Government College, Senate Hall, the 
new University Hall, the Mayo and Lady Aitchi- 
son hospitals, and other public buildings. The 
Old Mall, an excellent road, connects Anarkali 
with the native city* East of Anarkali is the 
European quarter known as the Naulakha. It 
ia known suso as the railway colony^ for sitai’ 
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ated here are the station, the extensive work- territory resulted in war and the British oecu- 


shops of the Northwestern Railway (with 
some 6000 employees), and a railway school 
bnildiTiir The* Upper Mall extends southeast 
to iK'c nnd Montgomery halls (surrounded 

by a large public garden) and Government 
House. On or near this road, which is the main 
thoroughfare of the newer residential quarter, 
are various government offices, the chief court, 
most of the European shops, and the An^ican 
cathedral, a fine building in the later Early 
English style, consecrated in 1887. The Aitchi- 
son Chiefs’ College is beyond Government House 
towards the Lahore Cantonment. 

Formerly Lahore was famous for the manu- 
facture of superior silk cloths of Bokhara thread 
and the production of gold and silver embroid- 
ery, glass, enamel, and arms. The decorative 
arts have practically disappeared, being super- 
seded by the manufacture of coarse and inferior 
silks, cotton prints, vegetable oils, candles, soap, 
etc. A good quality of woolen stuffs is pro- 
duced. Lahore is an important trading centre. 
The municipality was created in 1807. A sys- 
tem of water works was opened in 1881 and a 
drainage system in 1883 The city contains the 
principal educational institutions of the Pun- 
jab. These include th^ Punjab University 
(with five colleges) , the medical and law colleges, 
a training college, the Aitchison Chiefs’ College, 
the Mayo School of Art, and various technical 
and special schools, high schools, etc. 

Lahore is the largest city of the Punjab. The 
population, excluding tlie cantonment, was 138,- 
878 in 1881, 159,597 in 1891, and 186,884 in 
1901 (including 113,253 Mohammedans, 62,922 
Hindus, 5964 Sikhs, and 4199 Christians) ; in- 
cluding the cantonment, the population in 1901 
was 202,964, and, in 1911, 228,687. 

The traditional founder of Lahore is Lava, 
son of Rama, but it is probable that the city 
was not founded before the first century a.d 
In 1036 it became the capital of the Ghaznivid 
dominions east of the Indus, but for about 60 
years subsequent to 1042 was governed by vice- 
roys During the reign of Masud III (Ifi^fi- 
1114) it was made the Imperial capital. The 
city was taken by the Mongols in 1241 and put 
to ransom in 1246. It was rebuilt by Balban 
m 1270, but 15 years later the Mongols returned 
and for a long period made numerous raids. 
From 1398, when it was taken by a detachment 
of Timur’s array, it seems to have been desolate 
until rebuilt by Mubarak Shah in 1422. About 
100 years later it fell to Babar. Lahore reached 
its greatest splendor under Mongol rule and 
particularly during the reign (1556-1605) of 
Akbar, who held his court there from 1684 to 
1598 Under Akbar the city rapidly developed, 
exceeding its present area and population The 
architectural importance of Lahore increased 
under Jahangir (died 1627), and during the 
reign of his son, the great Shah Jahan, the city 
probably had a circuit of some 16 or 17 miles. 
Under Aurungzebc, Shah Jahan’s son, the popu- 
lation began to decline, and the architectural 
history of Lahore virtually came to an end. 
From the accession of Bahadur Shah until in 
1798 the authority of Ranjit Singh confirmed 
the Sikh power in the Punjab, Lahore was sub- 
jected to successive invasions and conquests, 
and it gradually sank into a crumbling ruin. 
Ranjit Singh made the city once more the centre 
of a ncniiirhirig kingdom, but anarchy followed 
his .h'jitb in 1«.3!>. and an invasion of British 


pation in 1846, when the British resident be- 
came the real authority at Lahore. The govern- 
mwit was resigned to the British by Dalip 
Singh in 1849. 

LAHORE, Viscount Hardinge of. See 
Hakoinge, Sir Henry. 

LAHR, Ifir. A manufacturing town of the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, Germany, situated in 
the valley of Schutter, 53 miles south-southwest 
of Karlsruhe (Map: Germany, B 4). The mu- 
nicipal park and the museum of antiquities 
are noteworthy. Lahr has manufactures of linen 
and woolen cloth, hats, horsehair cloth, artifi- 
cial flowers, leather, snuff, cartons, umbrellas, 
and toys. There are also lithographic and 
printing establishments. It has a good trade 
in vine. Pop., 1900, 13,676; 1910, 16,191. 

LAIBACH, ll'baa, or LAYBACH. The cap- 
ital of the Austrian Crownland of Carniom, 
situated on the Laibach River, 46 miles north- 
east of Triest (Map: Austria, D 3). It con- 
tains a number of fine promenades and squares, 
adorned with monuments, among which the 
most notable is the bronze bust of Radetzky by 
Femkorn. The best of the ecclesiastical edifices 
is the Italian cathedral of St Nicholas, with a 
high dome. Other noteworthy buildings are the 
town hall, the government headquarters, the pal- 
ace of justice, the agricultural building, the old 
castle on the Schlossberg dominating the town, 
and the palaces of the Bishop and the counts 
of Auersperg. The educational institutions 
include (jymnasia, a seminary for teachers, 
a theological seminary, a school of commerce, 
two schools of music, a library of 61,000 vol- 
umes, a theatre, and a museum Slovene is the 
official language, and Laibach is the focus of the 
movement to promote its use. Laibach manu- 
factures cotton goods and other textiles, church 
bells, tobacco, and machinery, wire, paper, lace, 
pottery, leather, fire hose, and iron products. 
It has large railway repair shops and some 
commerce. It is the seat of a prince-bishop. 
In the neighboring Laibach Fen have been found 
inlen-rtij' lake dwellings. Pop., 1900, 36,547, 
17,127, mostly Slavic Laibach is believed 
to occupy the site of the Roman Emona or 
Hemona. It flourislu'd under the rule of the 
Franks, and in 1277 passed under the rule of 
the house of Hapsburg. It was the seat of the 
French dominion of the Illyrian provinces from 
1809 to 1813. In 1821 Laibach was the scene 
of the famous congress of monarchs, convened 
for the purpose of putting an end to Carbonar- 
ism in Italy and of restoring Naples and Sicily 
to their former political status. The results of 
the congress were the passing of resolutions es- 
tablishing among European nations the right 
of armea intervention in the affairs of any 
neighboring states in case of internal political 
disturbances, and the occupation of Naples by 
Austria Most of the larger European coun- 
tries were represented at the congress, against 
whose action England protested. 

LAID'LAW, WnxiAM (1780-1846). Friend 
and amanuensis of Sir Walter Scott. He was 
born at Blackhouse, Selkirkshire, and after 
farming with little success became (1817) 
steward to Scott, who placed a high value on 
his counsel and friendship Laidlaw wrote 
several lyrics, but the simple ballad “Lucy’a 
Flittin’” alone is remembered. With Sir Wal- 
ter’s aasistanee be compiled nart of the Mdm^ 
burgh Armual Kegiater after 1817. 
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IiAIIKL£B> Harry W bjlunqton ( 1 884 - ) . 

An American Socialist author and lecturer. He 
was horn in Brooklyn, N. Y., and was educated 
at Wesleyan (A.B., 1907), at the Brooklyn Law 
School of St. Lawrence University (LL.B., 
1910), and at Columbia (Ph.D., 1914). He 
served as a reporter on the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle in 1907-10, was admitted to the New 
York bar, and studied social conditions in 
Europe in 1914. In 1910 he became organizing 
secretary of the Intercollegiate Socialist So- 
ciety, an orjrnni/ii*. i'.n similar in many respects 
to the FaiiiHii of England, and in 1912 

he became editor of*' the quarterly, The Jnter- 
collegiate Socialist. His treatise, Boycotts and 
the Dahor Struggle (1914), is an authoritative 
and comprehensive work on that subject. 

L^AZGLON (The Eaglet). A drama by 
Edmond Rostand, produced in Pans Mardi 15, 
1900, with Sarah Bernhardt in the title r61e. 
The subject is the young Duke of Ileichstadt, 
the unfortunate son of Napoleon Bonaparte 

LAINEZ, li'n^Lth, Diego. See Laynez 

LA1N0, Ikng, Alexander Gordon (1793- 
1826). A British explorer, born in Edinburgh. 
He was educated at the university of his native 
city and in 1810 became an ensign in the Edin- 
burgh Volunteers The next year he went to 
the West Indies, where he served until 1822, 
when he took command of a company in the 
Royal African Corps and w'as ordered to Sierra 
Leone. During the next two years he made ex- 
tensive explorations in the neigliborii^ coun- 
tries and in 1824, during a visit to England, 
was ordered by tlie Colonial Secretary to under- 
take a journey by way of Tripoli and Timbuctoo 
to the source of the Niger. He was the first 
European to reach the latter city, vvhich lie 
entered on Aug. 18, 1826. He left it about 
September 24 and two days later was murdered 
by Arabs who w’ere probably acting under in- 
structions from the Basbaw of Tripoli An 
account of his earlier explorations was published 
in 1826 under the title Travels in Ttmmannee, 
Kooranko, and Soohina^ Countries of Western 
Africa. Consult Robert Cliambers (eel.). Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen, vol. 
ii (Glasgow, 1830), and Thomas Nelson, Mem- 
oirs of Oudney, Clapperton, and Laing (Edin- 
burgh, 1830). 

LAING, David (1793-1878). A Scottish an- 
tiquary, born and (’dueated at Edinburgh. He 
became an apprentice in his father’s bookstore, 
traveled abroad to buy books, met Lockhart, and 
became a friend of Scott He was secretary of 
Scott’s Bannatyne Club and editor of many of 
its publications He w^as made honorary pro- 
fessor of antiquities for the Royal Scottish 
Academy in 18.54. His many works include the 
following Thi Sclcft Remains of the incient 
Popular Poeti II of Scotland (1821), Fugitive 
Scottish Pociry (182.3-2.5), The Poems of Wil- 
liam Dunbar (1834), the first collected euition; 

Memorable Orcu) rents (1840), Letters 
and Journals of Roheit Badlic, 1637-62 (1841) , 
The Collected Works of John Knox (1846-64), 
Notes of Ben Jonson^s (^onversattons vAth Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden ( 1842 ) : Garden’s Theatre 
of Scottish Worthies (1878). besides several 
important works on etchings and imgravipgs. 

liAING, Gordon Jennings (1869- ). An 

American classical scholar, born at London, On- 
tario, Canada. After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto ( Wl), he taught Latin and 
Qr^ at Whetham College, Vancouver, Brit- 


ish Columbia (1892-93), and at the University 
of Toronto (1893-96), and then was fellow 
in classics at Johns Hopkins, where he took the 
degree of Ph.D. in 1806. After a year at the 
American School of Classical Studies in Rome 
(1896-97) and service as lecturer in Latin at 
Bryn Mawr College (1897-99), he became a 
member of the Latin department of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1899. He was managing 
editor of the Classical Journal in 1905-08, as- 
sociate editor of Classical Philology after 1905, 
and general editor of the University of Chicago 
Press after 1908. He served also as annual 
professor at the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome (1911-12) and was vice presi- 
dent of the .j'l Institute of America 

(1913-14). His publications include Master- 
pieces in Latin Literature (Boston, 1903), an 
edition of Selections from Ovid (New York, 
1905), and an edition of the Phormio of Terence 
(Chicago, 1908), besides articles and reviews 
m various learned periodicals, especially in 
1 elation to Roman topography and Roman 
religion. 

LAING, Malcolm (1762-1818). A Scottish 
historian. He was born in Mainland, Orkney, 
near Kirkwall, where he received his earlier 
education; attended Edinburgh University, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1785. His ability 
attracted some attention, but he gave up law 
as a profession to devote himself to historical 
researcli His writings, although somewhat 
awkward in style, are thorough and accurate. 
He continued Henry’s Ilistory of Great Britain 
(1793), and wrote a History of Scotland from 
the Union of the Oroii ns, on the Accession of 
James VI to the Throne of England, to the 
Union of the Kingdoms (1802). 

LAING, Samuel (1810-97). A British au- 
tboi and politician, born at Edinburgh and edu- 
cated at Cambridge, wdiere he taught mathe- 
matics for a time. He studied law and entered 
political life as secretary to Labouchere of the 
Bureau of Commerce, who gave him special 
charge of the Department of Railway Construc- 
tion. lie was a disciple of Gladstone, became 
member of Parliament for Wick (1852), held 
several positions under the Liberal government, 
was president of the society which instituted 
the Sydenham Crystal Palace Exhibition (1854), 
and a director of railways in France, Belgium, 
and Canada During 1860-6.5 he was Minister 
of Finance in India, and he wrote about that 
country and China. His chief publications in- 
clude Modern Science and Modern Thought 
(1885), Problems of the Future (1880), 
I! u man Origins (1892). 

LAIBD, lard, David (1833-1914). A Cana- 
dian statesman. He was born in New Glasgow, 
Prince Edvvaid Island, and was educated at the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Truro, Nova 
Scotia. He founded and became (‘ditor of the 
Patriot of Charlottetown He sat in the Assem- 
bly of bis native province and as a member of 
the Executive Council was a delegate to Ottawa 
to negotiate for the union of Prince Edward 
Island with the Dominion govi'rnment. After 
the union he was a Liberal member of the Do- 
minion Parliament, served as Minister of the 
Interior (1873-76), and was in 1876-81 Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the Northwest Territories. 
Ill 1874, as Commissioner, he concluded a treaty 
with the Indians of the northwest by which they 
gave up to the government about 75,000 square 
miles of territory. In 1881 he returned to 
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Prince Edward Island and failed in 1882 and in 
1887 to be reflected to the Dominion House of 
Commons. From 1898 to 1909 he was Indian 
Commissioner for Manitoba and the Northwest 
Terrjjtories, and in the latter removed to 

Ottawa to serve in an advisory capacity on 
Indian affairs. While in office, he concluded 
several treaties whereby Indian titles to land 
became extinguished and reverted to the crown. 
He piiblished Our Indian Treaties (1906). 

LAIBrD, John (1805-74). An English ship- 
builder, born in Greenock, Scotland He is 
said to have been the first builder of iron steam- 
ships and for a long time was the head of the 
firm of John Laird and Sons, iron shipbuilders 
and enginecrH at Birkenhead, near Liverpool 
Among the vessels built by his film were the 
John Randolph, said to have been the first iron 
vessel used in American waters, the Nemesis, 
the first iron vessel equipped with guns, ancl 
the famous Confederate vessel Alabama He re- 
tired from the active maiiiigenuMit of the busi- 
ness ill 1861, after which tune the firm became 
known as Laird Brothers From 1861 until his 
death he was a member of Parliament. 

LAIBD-MAIB. See Lawrence, Lord. 

LAIBESSE, l&'res', Gerard de (1641-1711) 
A Flemish historical painter and etcher. He 
was born at Li(ige and under the direction of 
liis father received a liberal education in litera- 
ture and art He was also a pupil of Bertholet 
Flemal at LiC*ge At the age of 15 he painted 
good portraits and historical subjects From 
the traditional account it seems that he lived 
in great poverty at Utrecht and in the neigh- 
borhood, painting signs for a living, until sum- 
moned by a picture dealer to Amsterdam, where 
he speedily liecanie celebrated. He is said to 
have gained inspiration for by play- 

ing the violin He painted w : >1 n facility, 
leaving above 250 works. His style was in- 
fluenced by Poussin and the antique, his art 
being essentially Flemish, and not realistic, like 
the Dutch. It was sumptuous and mannered in 
character In 1690 his sight became impaired, 
but he continued his usefulness by dictating his 
ideas on i)ainting to his pupils and associates. 
They were collected by his son and published at 
Amsterdam, under the title ITet gioot svhilder- 
hoelc (1707-12), which, translated into English, 
German, and Frencli, became a manual foi the 
art academies of the eighteenth century. 

His largest works were decorations foi houses 
in Amsterdam and for Dutch castles. He was 
especially fond of mythological subjects, his re- 
ligious pictures being less impressive Among 
his paintings at Amsterdam ( Rijks-Museiim ) 
are a “Bacchanal,” “Legitimate Power,” “Revo- 
lution,” “Venus, Mars, and Cupid”, in the 
Louvre are the “Institution of the Eucharist,” 
“Cleopatra at Tarsus,” and a “Dance of Chil- 
dren ” The gallery at Cassel is also rich in his 
works For the cathedral of Li(Sge he jiainted 
a “Penitence of Rt. Augustine” and “Baptism 
of 8t. Angusiine*. for the church of St. Ur- 
sula, at Aix-la-('hapelle, the “Martyrdom” of 
8t. Ursula. 

LA^S (Lat., from Gk. Aa/s) The name of 
two Greek courtesans, celebrated for their 
beauty 1. The elder Lais was born probably 
at Corinth about 475 B.c. Her beauty was said 
to surpass that of any other woman of her 
time, but her greed and capriciousness were also 
notorious, and, when old, she grew overfond of 
the wine bottle. Her lovers included many 


famous men, among them the philosopher 
Aristippus of Cyrene. 2. The younger Lais 
was born probably in Sicily and is said to have 
been brought to Athens when still a child 
She sat as a model to the painter Apelles. 
Falling in love with a certain Thessalian, she 
accompanied him to Thessaly, where, it is said, 
she was stoned to death by some jealous women 

LAISSBZ-EAIBE, misfit' far (Fr., let do), 
LAISSEZ-PASSEB, Id'sA' pA'sa' (Fr., let go 
on). As originally used, the first of these 
phrases represents a demand for freedom from 
onerous restrictions in production, the second 
for freedom of exchange. Under the mercantile 
system industry and commerce were subject to 
a mass of regulations which hampered the in- 
dividual even in matters of trifling importance. 
A reaction in thought set in against this ex- 
cessive regulation, culminating in the laissez- 
faire teachings of the physiocrats (q.v. ) The 
expression “laissez-faire” is said to have been 
employed before 1680 by Legendre, a merchant, 
in a reply to a question of Colbert concerning 
the needs of industry. The idea appears more 
definitely worked out in the writings of Bois- 
guillebert (1712), and as early as 1735 the 
Marquis d’Argenson had declared tliat laissez- 
faire should be the watchword of every public 
power. “To govern better, it is necessary to 
govern less,” he writes The view did not be- 
come common until the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century The maxim latssez-faii e et lats- 
sez'passer appears to have been ))opulanzed by 
Gournay, to w'hom it was attributed until 
within recent years. 

The doctrine secured a wide following both 
in France and in other European countries In 
England Adam Smith and the whole English 
classical school of political economy manifest 
its influence. The French classical economists 
were likewise champions of laissez-faire, and 
numerous followers appeared in Germany. In 
the latter half of the nineteenth century the 
doctrine of laissez-faire lost ground, however. 
The German school of economics, which empha- 
sized the importance of the economic functions 
of government, seemed for a time to have 
completely overthrown the older doctrine A 
reaction has, however, set in which promises to 
restore to favor a modified form of the prin- 
ciple of laissez-faire 

Adherents of the theory have never stood for 
the view that the individual should be left fret 
to do as he pleases in other matters than trade 
and industry The doctrine is not one of an- 
archy, as it has been made out to he by its oj)- 
ponents Nor does it deny that government has 
certain economic functions to perform; although, 
indeed, an obscure follow(*i of Bentham, Sir J. 
Bowning attempted to show that political (*con- 
oniv looks for nothing from the state except 
Hivurity for indusR-y The adherents of the 
theory would, as a rule, agree that th(‘ state 
should perform those functions whieli cannot 
he ade(|uatelv performed by individuals; they 
would also leave to the state functions which 
primarily redound to the public good. See Free 
Trade; Physiocrats; m.iricAL Economy, 
Individualism. 

Consult, for brief summaries of the history 
of the doctrine, J. J. Lalor, Cyclopedia of Po- 
litical Science, vol. ii (New York, 1893); Pal- 
grave, Dictionary of Political Economy (London, 
1894-99) ; McLaughlin and Hart, Cyclopedia of 
American Government, vol. ii (New York, 1914). 
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Tlw »08t satisiactory history of the origin of 
the phrases is August Oncken, Die Mamme 
LaUsm-Faire et Imeeez-Faseer (Bern, 1886). A 
brief account is given by Higgs, The Physiocrats 
(London, 1897); William Ounningbam, Indus- 
trial Revolutionj Being^ the Parts Entitled 
Parliamentary Oolhertism and Laissez-Faire 
(Cambridge, 1908) ; also J. W. Garner, Intro- 
duction to Political Science (New York, 1910). 

LAISTNEH, list'nir, Ludwig (1845-96). A 
German author, born at Esslingen, Wtirttem- 
berg. He studied theol<^y at Tubingen, had 
charge of a pastorate for two years, and was a 
private tutor in Munich, where he devoted him- 
self exclusively to literary pursuits after 1880, 
and whence he removed to Stuttgart in 1889, as 
literary adviser of the publisher Cotta. Besides 
Barharossas Brautwerber (1875), an epic poem, 
and Novellen aus alter Zeit (1882), he wrote: 
Nehelsagen (1879), contributions to German 
mythology; Der Archetypus der Nibelungen 
(1887); Das Ratsel der Sphims, Grundzdge 
einer Mythengesohichte (1889); Oermamscke 
Volkemamen (1892) ; and with Paul Heyse he 
edited Neuer deutscher N ovellensohatz (24 vols., 
1884-88) 

LAITY, la^-tl (from lay, from OF., Fr. lai, 
from Lat. laicus, from Gk. haiKdi, laikos, relat- 
ing to the people, from Xa<5r, laos, people). In 
Church relations, the name given to all persona 
who do not belong to the clergy ( q.v. ) . Among 
Catholics the term has a stricter meaning than 
among Protestants, for the latter do not make 
the same profound distinction between those es- 
pecially dedicated to the service of the Church 
and the general body of worshipers. The Ro- 
man Catholic church claims for its priesthood 
a direct and special mission supematurally be- 
stowed to teach and govern the faithful laity in 
all matters concerning religion. Most Protes- 
tant bodies deny this sharp distinction and regard 
all membelrs as of the same spiritual grade. 
In modern usage the term is applied in a similar 
sense to distinguish those who are not in a 
learned profession from its members ; thus, 
those who are not lawyers are ‘daymen” to the 
legal profession. 

LA'IXJS. See CEdipus. 

LA J ARP, l&'zhftr', Jean Bapiiste Fi&lix 
( 1783-1868). A French archieologist, born in 
Lyons. He was attached as secretary (1807) to 
the French Ambassador to Persia and spent sev- 
eral years in that country exploring and study- 
ing Oriental religions, particularly in their effect 
upon Greek culture. He also made a collection 
of l^bylonian cylinders which are now m the 
National Library in Paris. The value of his re- 
searches was recognized, and after his return to 
France he held several important oflSces. Much 
of his writing was contributed to the Aoad^mie 
des Inscriptions et Belles i^ttres, to which he 
was elected in 1830. His* works include Re- 
cherohes sur le culte, les symholea, les attributa 
et les monuments fignrSs de VSnus en Orient et 
e» Occident (1837-47) and Recherchee sur le 
culte pnhligue et lea mysihres de Mithra en Ori- 
ent et en Occident (1847-48). 

LAJEXTNSSSS, la'zh§'n§s^, Mabie Louise 
Cecilia Emma. See Albani, Emma. 

LATOXR, Antoine Gebin. iSee Gerin-Lajoie, 
ANTOINRi 

lA Ik zhdN'kyftr', Jacques 

PkWHB Tatt-anEL, Marquis or (1680-1T53). A 
Freiieh naval officer, wlio went to Canada as 
CkMrliap tn ?749. He had prerionMy been en- 


gaged in military rservsee — ^had fought the Prot* 
estants in the CSveimes (1703), was o-pecinlly 
known for his services with Duguay-lrouin at 
the siege of Rio de Janeiro (1711), had been 
present at tfan battle of Toulon ( 1744 ) , and had 
won a notable victory at Finisterre with six 
ships over 18 of the British. He was appointed 
Governor-General of Canada in 1746, but the 
fleet in which he had embarked was scattered by 
storms and never reached Quebec, In 1747 his 
ship was captured and himself taken prisoner to 
England. After his release, again appointed 
Governor-General of Canada, he was suspected 
of being a silent partner of Western fur traders, 
and he undoubtedly backed the zealous Abb6 le 
Loutre in his design of securing Acadia for 
France against the English among the Acadians. 

LA JUNTA, U hMn't^i. A city and the 
county scat of Otero Co., Colo., 64 miles south- 
east of Pueblo, on the Arkansas River, and on 
the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad 
(Map: Colorado, F 4). It is a division point 
on the Sante Fe system and contains railroad 
yards and shops, employing 1200 men. Other 
industrial establishments include flour mills, an 
elevator, and a canning factory. The surround- 
ing region produces cattle and sheep, canta- 
loupes, and alfalfa. La Junta owns its water 
works Pop., 1900, 2513; 1910, 4154 

LAKANAL, la'kd'naF, Joseph (1762-1845). 
A French statesman and educator, bom at 
Serres in the Department of Ari^ge and edu- 
cated for the priesthood. When the Revolution 
broke out, Lakanal, who was then professor of 
philosophy in the college at Moulins, was sent 
by the Department of Ari^ge as a deputy to 
Paris. In the National Convention he gave an 
unqualified vote for the death of the King. 
Shortl.y afterward he -was made a member of the 
Committee of Public Instruction and quickly 
rose to the head of that body. He initiated most 
of the important reforms tending to make educa- 
tion universal in France To his efforts was 
also due the founding of the Ecole Normalo and 
the Institut de France. In 1798, as commis- 
sary general of the Department of the Rhine, ho 
reformed abuses in the army and built up the 
frontier against foreign invasion. During Na- 
poleon’s tenure of power Lakanal filled various 
subordinate positions in educational institutions 
in France. On the accession of Louis XVIII he 
was proscribed as a regicide and came to the 
l^nitM States. Congress voted him 500 acres 
of land, and a little later he accepted the presi- 
dency of the State University of Louisiana. In 
1825 he resigned and retired to his plantation 
on Mobile Bay. Shortly after the revolution of 
1830 he returned to France and became a mem- 
ber of the Academic des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques. Consult E. Giullon, Lakanal et Vin- 
struction puhUque (Paris, 1881). See also La- 
kanal, Pro jet d^education nationale (ib., 1793), 
for his own account of his educational ideas. 

LAKE (AS. lacu, from Lat. lacus, lake; con- 
nected with OHG. lahha, Ger. Lache, pool, OIr, 
loch, lake, Gk. XdKKos, lakkos, hole). A body of 
standing water surrounded by land. In eomxnon 
usage the term '‘pemd’* is applied to very small 
lakes, but there ip no uniformity in agreement aa 
to Where the line is to be drawn. In Scotland 
the word *loch” is applied to lakes and also to 
lakelike arms of the sea almost completely shut 
m t^‘ land. In the case of the Caspian, I>aad, 
Aral seas the term ‘‘sea*’ is nuplied to wlMt 
ate true lakes. 
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General Characteristics. Lakes vary greatly 
in form, depth, and source of their water supply. 
They are usually elongated in the direction of 
the inlet and outlet, owing to the fact that they 
commonly arise from some interference with the 
free drainage along a preexisting river valley. 
Often the outline is irregular because the dam 
at the outlet causes the water to rise up into 
tributary valleys In some cases the water 
rises over low divides, forming many islands and 
a very irregular coast, as in Champlain, Winne- 
pesaidsee, and other lakes. Others may have 
straight shore lines following the valley walls 
or may occupy small circular basins. In depth 
lakes vary greatly; thus, Great Salt Lake has a 
depth of less than 25 feet, and Crater Lake, in 
Oregon, of 2000 feet. They may occur at any 
elevation above the sea, and some, like the Dead 
Sea, are even below sea level. Excepting in very 
severe climates deep lakes do not freeze in win- 
ter, because it is necessary to reduce the entire 
lake to 39° F. before the surface can freeze. 
Some lakes ha\e no surface tributaries, but re- 
ceive their waters from the rains and from 
undergiound souiccs, others have many tribu- 
taries. Usually the largest feeder or inlet is at 
the upper end of the lake The outlet in most 
cases 18 limited to a single channel. 

Great floods raise the level of all but the 
larger lakes, and wet seasons cause the surface 
to use by the inci eased amount of water sup- 
plied from 11 ' 0 - 1 mp' ] This rising may come so 
long after it* [n? lod that the connection is 

not readily discovered. There is also a slight 
tide on the larger lakes, though ordinarily un- 
noticeable, l)ut in V'-shaped bays its height may 
be so increased as to be (‘asily detected. Stead- 
ily blowing wind, drifting the water before it, 
causes well-defined currents of water On 
smaller lakes, when heavy rams and melting 
snows coincide with strong wind, floods occur 
on the deltas. The lake level is then raised 
m some parts and lowered in others by the 
wind, and the water of the streams cannot flow 
off, consequently flooding the delta. Still an- 
other change of level of lakes is due to a differ- 
ence in the air pressuie on the two ends of the 
lake. A low pressure on one end and a high on 
the other distuibs the equilibrium of the water; 
it is pushed down under the heavier air and 
rises under the low pressure. This starts an 
undulation of the lake water, which is analogous 
to the rocking of a basin, and a wave passes up 
and down the lake, slowly dying out with each 
-net fling undulation To such changes in lake 
level the name “seiches’’ is applied. 

Lakes without Outlets. In all countries 
there is evaporation from the surface of lakes, 
so that less water flows out than enters, there 
may also be loss through seepage into the earth. 
On account of this, even in moist climates, lakes 
with a small drainage area may not rise to the 
point of outflow. This is true of small basins in 
sand-dune regions or in sandy glacial deposits, 
where the water speedily soaks into the loose 
soil. Slowly, however, the washing in of clay 
and the growth of vegetation form a more im- 
pervious bottom, so that first swamps, then 
ponds, are caused. Little kettle-shaped basins 
in terminal moraines often have such a small 
drainage area that they do not rise to overflow, 
or possibly overflow only in periods of heavy 
rains or melting snows. Deep lakes in volcanic 
craters, like Crater Lake in Oregon, also fail to 
reach the point of ov^erflow, becaunc tlu* lainfall 
VoL. XI IT.— 31 


and drainage are not sufficient to fill the basins. 
Where the climate is very arid, the lack of 
abimdant rain, the rapid evaporation, and the 
seepage commonly keep the lake waters below 
the rim of the basin ; and in deserts these condi- 
tions may completely dry up the basins, or per- 
mit them to have lakes or swampy bottoms only 
during rains. These effects of aridity are illus- 
trated in the Great Salt Lake, the Dead Sea, 
and the Caspian Sea. As the streams entering 
lakes bring a load of mineral matter in solution, 
and as this is not carried off in the vapor, lakes 
without outlet have a steadily increasing load 
of mineral matter. Among the mineral sub- 
stances thus dissolved, salt, gypsum, and carbo- 
nate of lime 'are usually the most abundant. In 
time, therefore, these substances may be present 
in such quantity that no more can be held by the 
water, and then some of the mineral load must 
be deposited Thus, carbonate of lime is being 
precipitated on the bottom and shores of the 
Great Salt Lake, and salt and gypsum have 
been precipitated m many lakes in recent times 
and in past ages. 

Origin of I^kes. The causes of lakes are as 
various as their forms In general they may 
be considered as consequences of natural inter- 
feience with drainage. They may exist on a 
new land surface, when they may be called orig- 
inal consequent lakes, since they are formed in 
consequence of original irregularities in the 
land; they may result from the normal devel- 
opment of rivers and may then be called lakes 
of normal development; and they may be due 
to some accidental interference with preexist- 
ing drainage, when they may be called lakes 
of accidental origin. All lakes fall into one of 
these three great classes 

Original consequent lakes are illustrated by 
some of th(* shallow lakes of Florida, which exist 
in depressions on a raised sea bottom; the same 
condition exists in the Siberian plains and in 
the Argentine plains Consequent lakes are also 
found in shallow basins on the beds of extinct 
lakes. Thus, the Great Salt Lake is in a de- 
pression in the deposits of a much larger lake 
that once existed there. Any other new land 
surface, as a lava flow, or a thick sheet of glacial 
drift which obscures the old land, may have de- 
pressions in which ponds or lakes develop. There 
are many small lakes of this origin in the 
glaciated belt of America and Europe. 

Of lakes of normal development there are also 
numerous illustrations. Abandoned meanders of 
rivers, forming oxbow lakes, and abandoned 
river channels on deltas, shut off from the river 
by the deposit of river silt, are instances. Still 
another kind is found where stream development 
is taking place in a region of limestone or other 
soluble rock. Under these conditions some of 
the drainage is underground, the surface settles 
here and there by undermining, and little basins 
or sink holes are formed towards which the water 
drains. If the hole in the centre becomes filled, 
ponds are caused. The growth of alluvial fans 
by streams coming from a mountain into a more 
level valley sometimes dams tho river in the 
main valley. Thus, Tulare Lake in California 
is made by a broad, low, alluvial fan made by 
King River, which comes down from the Sierra 
Nevada. 

By far the most common cause for lakes is 
some accident to a stream, so interfering with its 
iioimial development as locally to transforrti its 
valley to a basin. An avalanche across a rivef 
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dams back a lake, and the growth of a moun< 
tain^ barrier makes a still greater dam. The 
warping of valleys during mountain growth also 
makes basins. Lake Geneva in the Alps has been 
ascribed to this origin. There are basins where 
the rocks across a valley have been faulted — 
e.g., in southern Oregon, in Ireland, and in the 
case of the Dead Sea. When the land has sub- 
sided and the sea entered the mouths of river 
valleys, the building of bais across the drowned 
valleys often shuts in the water, forming lakes. 
These may be made salt by the occasional over- 
flows of the sea, or they may be completely dis- 
connected from the sea. Such lakes are illus- 
trated by the shut-in bays on the south shore of 
the Great Lakes. Sinking of parts- of the land 
during earthquake shocks forms basins, as in the 
“sunk” country of Arkansas, in the Mississippi 
valley, ^at was shaken by the earthquake of 
1811. Lava dams hold back river water, as is 
illustrated in the Auvergne region of central 
France; by Snag Lake, near Mount Shasta; by 
the Lake of Tiberias, in the Jordan valley: and 
by many other lakes in volcanic regions. After 
the volcanic energy has subsided volcanic craters 
are occupied by lakes, as in the Eifel region of 
Germany; Lake Nemi, near Rome, Averno, near 
Naples; and many other places. Such lakes are 
especially large and deep when the crater bot- 
tom has subsided, as in Crater Lake, Oregon. 
But perhaps the most important single cause for 
lakes is glaciation By moraine dams and by 
dams of other classes of glacial deposits a vast 
number of lakes in nortlieastern America and 
northwestern Europe have been formed With- 
out doubt the number of glacial lakes and 
pond& in northeastern America and northwest- 
ern Europe is several hundred thousand. There 
are estimated to l>e 10,000 lakes in Minnesota 
alone, due in one way or another to the Pleisto- 
cene ice sheet. 

It is found that glaciated regions are char- 
acterized by an abundance of lakes, while un- 
glaoiated regions have relatively few. In addi- 
tion to the deposit of materials forming a dam 
across stream valleys, glaciers have scoured out 
many basins, known as rock basins. Seneca and 
Cayuga Lake valleys in central New York are 
regarded by some geologists as formed in this 
manner; the Great Lakes owe at least a part 
of their depth to this cause, and the same is 
true of some of the Alpine lakes, notably the 
Italian lakes Como, Lugano, and Maggiore. 
Many lakes are the result of a combination of 
causes. For example, the Great Lakes are evi- 
dently in old river valleys, deepened to some ex- 
tent by glacial erosion, further deepened by a 
waiping of the earth^s crust, and with their 
depth still further increased by dams of drift in 
the preexisting valleys. The Alpine lakes also 
9e0m to combine valley warping, glacier ero- 
sion, and glacial-drift dams among their causes. 

, Destruction of Lakes. Lakes are normally 
of brief duration, from the standpoint of geo- 
lipg^cal time. Consequently lakes are mostly of 
reoent origin and are especially abundant in re- 
where some recent accident has happened 
to drainage; os, e^g., where glaciers have been, 
or wiu‘re Ja\a flows have recently overspread 
iireOfS ^f country. Bince lakes act as catchment 
basins for sediment, they are soon filled by the 
Qoniributions brought by the incoming streams, 
to wash, by winds, and by waves. Much 
ol the tner sediincnt jetties in the lake at a 
4lgtanqe .from the shore, ^ but most of the coarser 


material accumulates near the shore and es- 
pecially in the river deltas. These grow out 
into the lake, forming fiats at the head of the 
lakes and protruding deltas on the margin. In 
some cases, where the sediment supply is abun- 
dant, as in the Swiss lakes, which receive glacier- 
f^ streams, the growth of deltas from opposite 
sides of the lake has cut a single lake in two 
parts. This is clearly illustrated in the case of 
Lakes Thun and Brienz, which are divided by the 
delta deposit on which Interlaken is situated. 

As lakes are shallowed by sediment deposit, 
organic contributions help finally to fill them. 
Various forms of vegetation, including lilies, 
reeds, rushes, cane, and sphagnum, are very 
effective in this last stage of lake destruction. 
When finally filled, the lake becomes a swampy 
plain, the rivers then build the plain up into 
dry land in their establishment of a slope or 
grade across the plain. 

Lakes are not always destroyed solely by fill- 
ing. The outlet stream is always eroding at 
the barrier, though this work is usually slow, 
because the lake water has filtered out the sedi- 
ment, so that the outlet is robbed of its cutting 
tools. Thus, the Niagara, in flowing from Lake 
Erie, has cut away but little more of the barrier 
than the loose soil and consequently flows practi- 
cally on the surface of the plain. Where the 
outlet passes through unconsolidated material it 
may rapidly lower the lake level. If a condi- 
tion like that at Via -..m could exist near a 
lake, the eating l-adv «.f iln falls would in time 
reach the lake and rapidly drain it This will 
not happen in the case of Niagara, because the 
layei which causes the cataract dips towards the 
south, and the fall will disappear before Lake 
Erie is reached. 

A lake may also be destroyed by a change of 
climate. Thus, a series of lakes existed in the 
great basin of western United States during the 
Glacial period, when the climate was cooler and 
damper. ( See Lake Bonnevilli? ; Lake Lahon- 
TAN.) During the Glacial period large lakes 
also existed along the margin of the ice wher- 
ever the glacier formed a dam across north- 
flowing stream valleys. An enormous lake of 
this origin existed in the valley of the Red River 
of the North, to which the name Lake Agassiz 
(q.v.) has been given. Similar lakes appeared 
in the basin of the Great Lakes, while the St. 
Lawrence valley was ice-filled. (See Lake Iro- 
quois.) The shore lines of these glacial lakes 
are plainly seen along the margin of the Great 
Lakes and record a very complex history, with 
various outflows which were made available as 
the ice front melted farther and farther back. 
The deposits made in these extinct lakes form 
much of the soil of the land along the southern 
margin of the Great Lakes. Such methods of 
lake destruction are abnormal; the natural and 
usual method is filling, combined with a partial 
removal of the barrier over which the outlet 
flows. 

Bistiibutioii, Area, and Depth of Lakes. 
Lakes of one kind or another occur in nearly all 
lands, but they are very unequally distributed 
Since the most common cause of their formation 
is the disturbance of drainage by glacial action, 
they are normally more abundant in mountain 
regions or within those areas of the continents 
that were subjected to the Pleistocene ice in- 
vasion. Countless numbers of lakes are found 
in the glaciated sections of the United States, 
Canada, and northern Europe, including some of 
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the largest examples. Within the lower lati- 
tudes they are mainly confined to mountain re- 
gions, where they may be the result of local 
glaciers, volcanic action, crustal displacements, 
or of other causes. The amount of water stored 
in lakes is small compared with that held in the 
ocean. Sir Jolin Murray estimates the volume 
of the lakes of the world at 2000 cubic miles; 
the same authority reckons the water of the 
oceah at 324,000,000 cubic miles. The largest 
fresh -water lake is Superior, but the Caspian 
Sea (which is really a lake, although its water 
is saline) has an area nearly six times as great 
The following table gives particulars of area 
and depth for the more important lakes of the 
world : 



Area, sq. miles 

Maximum 
depth, ft. 

Caspian . . 

170,000 

3,000 

.^upci lor 

31,200 

1,008 

\irTon.‘i N>nn^u 

26,000 

240 

Aral 

26,000 

222 

Mk'Iiikuu 

22,600 

870 

ITiiron 

22,320 

700 

Nyassa 

14,200 

2,580 

Baikal . 

11,680 

5,400 

Tanganyika . 

12,700 

2,100 

Great Bear . 

11,200 

270 

Erie 

9,960 

210 

Winnipeg . . 

9,400 

70 

Balkash 

8,600 

80 

Ontano 

7,240 

738 

Ladoga 

7,000 

800 

Chad 

6,000-40,000 

8-20 

Titicaca 

3,200 

900 

Vener 

2,900 

292 

Great Salt 

1,700-2,350 

60 

Dead Sea. 

360 

1,300 

Geneva 

200 

1.000 

Crater 

26 

2.000 

Okeechobee 

710-730 

20 
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LAKE. A dye. See OocciDiE. 

LAKE, Gebard, first Viscount of Delhi and 
ItESWABHEE (1744-1808). An English general. 
He was born July 27, 1744; entered the army 
when only 14 years of age, and fought in the 
Seven Years’ War. He served in America in 
1781 under Lord Cornwallis; with the Duke of 
York in Flanders (1793-94), acKjuitting himself 
brilliantly at Lincelles; and as commander in 
chief in Ireland, defeated the rebels at Vinegar 
Hill, near Wexford, June 21, 1798, and the 
French invading troops at Bellinarauck, near 
Cloone, Sept. 8, 1798. Prom 1790 to 1802 he 
was member of Parliament for Aylesbury, In 
1800 he went to India as commander in chief 
and captured Delhi in 1803 by an adroit strategic 
movement. He also took Agra and continued 
his successful campaign by the decisive battles 
of Aligarh and Ijcswarree, defeating Sindia, the 


Gwalior ruler, and gtiininir po'^'^ession of all his 
dominions north of ibe ( itumbiil River. Foy hiii 
services General Lake was raised to the peera,ge, 
and after the campaign of 1804-05 against Hoi- 
kar, Maharajah of Indore, he was created Vis- 
count. He died in London, Feb 20, 1808. Con- 
sult Wilkinson (ed. ), From Cromioell to Wel- 
lington (London, 1899), and Pearse, Memoir of 
the Life and Military Services of Viscount Lake 
(ib., 1908). 

LAKE, Kirsopp (1872- ). An English 

biblical scholar, born in Southampton. He was 
educated at St. Paul’s School and at Lincoln 
College, Oxford. He was curate of Lumley, 
Durham, in 1895 and of St.. Mary the Virgin, 
Oxford, in 1897-1904, and then became professor 
of New Testament exegesis and early Christian 
literature at Leyden. In search or Greek ec- 
clesiastical manuscripts, he visited Mount Athos 
and other monasteries. Besides articles in the 
Encyclopwdia Britanmca, he published: The 
Text of the New Testament (1900) , Texts from 
Mt. Athos (1902) , The Historical Evidence for 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ ( 1907 ) ; The 
Early Days of Monastictsm on Mt Athos 
(1909); The Codex Sinaiticus (1911); The 
Earlier Epistles of St. Paul; Their Motive and 
Origin (1911), The Apostolic FatherSy in the 
“Loeb Classics” (text and translation, 1912) ; 
The Steuardship of Faith' Our Heritage from 
Early Christianity y Lowell Lectures for 1913- 
14 (1914). 

LAKE, Simon (1866- ). An American 

naval architect, born at Pleasantville, N. J. He 
was educated at the Clinton Liberal Institute, 
Fort Plain, N Y., and at Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia. He invented the even-keel type of 
submarine torpedo boat, built his first success- 
ful experimental boat in 1894, and in 1897 built 
the Argonaut y the first submarine to operate 
successfully in the open sea. Subsequently he 
built many submarine torpedo boats for the 
United States and for foreign countries. He in- 
vented also an apparatus for locating and raising 
sunken vessels, a submarine contrnance for 
pearl and sponge fishing, and a heavy-oil in- 
ternal-corni m-rci « iigi'n for marine use. 

LAKE AGASSIZ, :''g'ft-s?. The name given 
to an extinct lake that during the late Glacial 
period covered a large area in the Red River 
valley of Minnesota, North Dakota, and Canada. 
Its former existence is made known by deltas 
at the entrance of the inflowing rivers, and by 
well-marked sliore lines which can be traced for 
long distances with but slight variation in level 
The investigations of Upham and other geolo- 
gists indicate that the natural drainage towards 
the north w^as held back by the great ice sheet, 
and that the lake discharged at the southern end 
through a channel 50 miles long ihto the Minne- 
sota River and thence into the Mississippi. The 
lake, which in the period of its greatest expan- 
sion was larger than all the Great Lakes com- 
bined, disappeared when the ice melted suffi- 
ciently to permit the Red River to resume its 
course. The lake bed is now ii pl.iin covered 
with glacial till and silt and siddiru' it- fertile 
soil to the growth of wheat. *( oihuU Warren 
Upham, “The Upper Beaches and Deltas of the 
Glacial Lake Agassiz,” in United States Geo- 
logical Surveyy Bulletin No. 39 fWashincton, 
1887); “The Glacial Lake Agassiz, in I nitrd 
States Geological Survey^ Monograph ,p5 
(Washington, 1885); hew ed., With supplemen- 
tal y notes, in G. F. Wright, Ice Age in Ndrth 
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America (6th ed., Oberlin, 19U). See Giaoiajl 
Pebiod. 

LAKE ALBEBT, or ALBEKT NYAN'ZA, 

called by the natives Mwutan-Nzige. A large 
lake of British East Africa^ one of the reservoirs 
of the Nile, situated in a deep rock basin, 80 
milra northwest of the Victoria Nyanza (Map: 
Africa, H 4 ) . This lake is the northernmost of a 
series of five that occupy the lower basins of a 
great rift valley that extends for 1000 miles in 
a general southerly direction almost to the 
mouth of the Zambezi River. Tanganyika and 
Nyassa occupy other portions of the same rift 
valley. The Albert Nyanza is of an oblong 
shape and is, approximately, 100 miles long from 
northeast to southwest, 25 miles broad, with an 
area of 1800 square miles. It is intersected by 
lat. 2® N. and long 31® E The Nile issues from 
the northern end of the Albert Nyanza, where 
the outlet of the Victoria Nyanza, the Victoria 
Nile, discharges into the lake. At its south end 
the lake receives the Semliki, the outlet of the 
Albert Edward Nyanza. On the east it is fringed 
by precipitous cliffs, having a mean altitude of 
1500 feet, with isolated peaks rising from 5000 
to 10,000 feet. The surface of the lake is about 
2100 feet above the sea; its water is fresh and 
sweet and comparatively shallow, the deepest 
soundings being less than GO feet. The northern 
and western shores of the lake are bordered by 
a massive range of hills, called the Blue Moun- 
tains, which have an elevation of about 7000 
feet. The existence of this vast lake first became 
known to Europeans through Speke and Grant, 
who in 1862 heard of it under the name of the 
Luta-Nzige. It was described by the natives as 
only a narrow reservoir forming a shallow back- 
water of the Nile. When Speke and Grant, after 
the discovery of the Victoria Nyanza, were, in 
1863, descending the Nile on tlieir return to 
Europe, they met, at Gondokoro, Sir Samuel 
White Baker (q.v.), who was ascending tlie 
river. After a toilsome march and many adven- 
tures his party came, early in 1804, in sight of 
the lake, which Baker named in honor ot Prince 
A.lbert, who was but recently dead The extent 
ind general outlines of the lake were nut accu- 
rately determined until 1876, when it was cir- 
mmnavigated by Signor Romolo Gessi, an Italian 
jxplorer attached to General Gordon’s Egyptian 
expedition. A year later, in 1877, Colonel 
Mason, an American officer in the service of the 
Egyptian government, made a more caieful sur- 
k^ey of the lake, fully confirming Gessi’s report. 

See Great Rift Valley. 

LAKE BONNEVILLEi, bOn^vil. A glacial 
lake which once occupied the basin of north- 
ivestern Utah. The shore lines still discernible 
Uong the inclosing mountain ranges show that 
it attained an area of nearly 20,000 square miles 
ind a depth of 1000 feet. During its second 
letiod of expansion the lake waters overflowed 
:o the north, draining into the Shoshone Ili\er 
ind thus reaching the Pacific. Exaporation 
owered the lake until only shallow ImmIjcs. of -^alt 
vater remain, of which Great Salt Lake (q.v.) 
s the largest. Consult Gilbert, ‘‘Lake Bonne- 
ille,” in United States Geological Survey^ 
Wonogretph No. 1 (Washington, 1890). See 
Ilacial Ps&ion. 

LAKE CAB;^. A carp sucker ( Garpiodea 
homp$(mi)t abundant in the Great Lakes. See 
yARF Sucker. 

LAKE CBAKPLAZET, Battle of. See 

jHAMPtAlX. 


L AKE CHARLES. A city and the parisl 
seat of Calcasieu Parish, La., 217 miles h} 
rail west of New Orleans, on the Calcasiet 
River, and on the Kansas City Southern, th< 
l^uisiana Western, the Lake Charles anc 
Northern, the Louisiana and Pacific, and tin 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain, and Southern rail 
roads (Map: Louisiana, C 6). It is finel.'^ 
situated on Lake Charles and has a fine Federa 
building, a Carnegie library, handsome cdurt 
house, city hall, post office, and public schoo 
buildings, a large hotel, St. Patrick’s sanita 
rium, and a park. The commercial interests arc 
important. There are extensive lumber and rice 
mills, cold storage and ice plants, machine shops 
and other industrial establishments. The sur 
rounding district produces long-leaf pine timbei 
in immense quantities, and also petroleum, sul 
phur, salt, sugar, rice, truck, and live stock 
Settled about 1850, Lake Charles was first in 
corporated in 1860 and adopted the commissior 
form of government in 1913. Pop., 1900, 6680; 
1910, 11,449; 1014 (U. S. est.), 13,481 

LAKE CHETIMACHES, shgtT-mash'. Sec 
Grand Lake. 

LAKE CITY. A city and the county seat oi 
Columbia Co., Fla., 60 miles (direct) west bj 
south of Jacksonville, on the Atlantic Coasi 
Line, the Georgia Southern and Florida, and the 
Seaboard Air Line systems (Map: Florida, D 1), 
It 18 the seat of Columbia College (Baptist) and 
was, until 1905, the home of the State Agricul 
tural College, yernovod m that year to Gaines 
ville. The city is in a productive cotton region, 
has important trucking and cattle-raising in 
terests, and carries on a considerable trade in 
lumber, turpentine, and pliosphatos. By a new 
charter, granted in 1901, Lake City’s limits were 
extended, and a form of government by mayor 
and municipal council provided. The waiter 
works and , ' ; ' . ’ ' plant arc owned by the 
city Pop., !■ ^ 1910, 5032. 

LAKE CITY. A city in Wabasha Co., Minn., 
58 miles by rail southeast of St. Paul, on the 
expansion of the Mississippi River known as 
Lake Pepin, and on the Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
St. Paul Railroad (Map: Minnesota, E 6). It 
is a popular summer resort and has a public 
library and fine school buildings. There are 
grain elevators, flour mills, wagon works, a 
foundry, cut-glass works, a pearl-button factory, 
boat factory, and a nursery of 1800 acres. The 
water works and electnc-liglit plant are con- 
trolled by the city. Lake City adopted the com- 
mission form of government in 1911. Pop , 1900, 
2744; 1910, 3142 

LAKE eXTSK. A fish, the burbot (q.v.). 

LAKE DISTRICT, A picturesque region of 
mountain, lake, wood, and valley, in the counties 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland, England. It 
has been immortalized by tlie Lake school (q.v.) 
of poets and is visited annually by thousands of 
tourists. See Cumbrian Mountains 

LAKE DWELLINGS. The name applied to 
human habitations built usually on foundations 
of piles or posts, but also constructed of trunks 
of trees, brush, earth, or stone, and erected on 
the shallow borders of lakes, rivers, and other 
inland waters. In Switzerland they are tech- 
nically called palaiitteBy in Italy terrwmarey in 
Ireland and Scotland cranno^e, and the German 
term is Pfahlhautent or pile structures. These 
structures abounded in Switzerland and adjacent 
parts of Germany, France, and Italy; but ae- 
eouTits and ii'inaiiis of such edifices occur else- 
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where in both hemispheres, among all types of 
mankind, in modern as well as in ancient times 
and in every grade of culture. 

Celtic peoples lived on crannogs, both in Ire- 
land and southwestern Scotland, during the wars 
that followed the Roman Conquest. Herodotus 
describes the lake dwellings erected by the Pseo- 
nians over the waters of Lake Prasias in Thrace ; 
Hippocrates mentions them on the shores of tlie 
river Phasis in Colchis, east of the Black 8ea; 
in Sindh, northwestern India, the habitations of 
pastoral tribes are elevated on piles to avoid 
dampness and insects; they are found in the 
lakes of Central Africa, throughout the Malay 
Archipelago and the Philippine Islands, and 
even in the Melanesian groups; they were con- 
structed on the Amazon, and in Guiana; and on 
l^ake Maracaibo they were so abundant that the 
first discoverers named the country Venezuela, 
or Little Venice. 

The account of the discovery of the lake dwell- 
ings forms one of the most interesting chapters 
in the history of archaeology. Fishermen on the 
Swiss lakes had long complained that their nets 


living in this form of habitation, and the Bronze 
age 42,500. From the station of Wangen on 
Lake Constance 4450 stone axes and other relics 
w’ere recovered; from Moosseedorf, near Bern, 
2702, covering a great variety of Stone-age im- 
plements ; and from Nidau, on Lake Bienne, over 
2000 artifacts in bronze of great beauty mixed 
with Neolithic implements. The palafittes dis- 
covered and reported are only a handful as com- 
pared with those that actually existed, and in 
some of those mentioned as a single station there 
were 20 or more separate structures. Rotting 
of piles, conflagrayons, war, and natural catas- 
trophes were among the causes necessitating re- 
building. That many structures were destroyed 
and relmilt on their own debris is evidenced by 
the existence of three or more superimposed 
layers in the lake’s bottom. Robenhausen shows 
three layers of piles, 100,000 in all, and at 
Merges, on Lake Geneva, three contiguous sta- 
tions cover Swiss ancient history — one of them 
containing only stone, a second stone and bronze, 
and the tliird bronze alone. 

The designers of the lake dwellings followed 
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became entangled in obstructions on the bottom. 
Then came the exceptionally dry and cold winter 
of 1853-54, when tlie lakes, not receiving their 
usual supply of water, sank a foot lower than 
was ever known before, leaving broad strands 
and islands along the margins. In a small bay, 
on Lake Zurich, between C3ber Meilen and Dolli- 
kon, the inhabitants, in order to enlarge the size 
of their gardens, built a wall down to the water 
line and filled the depression by dredging mud 
from the lake. Not only stumps of ancient piles, 
but hundreds of implements of handicraft made 
from stone, hone, and especially of antler, came 
up in the dredge. No metal objects were found; 
the only relics found were those of a very rude 
and primitive race. 

Most of the greater lakes, including Bienne, 
Constance, Geneva, Morat, Neueha,tel, and Sem- 

S ach, disclosed not one, but many settlements, 
feuch&tel as many as 60, while many smaller 
lakes yielded valuable archaeological material. 

Troyon attempted to reconstruct from data 
thus obtained the settlement of Morges, one of 
the largest on Lake Geneva, which was 1200 feet 
long by 160 broad, covering 180,000 square feet, 
and estimated its population at more than 1200; 
while the villages on Lake NeuchSitel seem to 
have had about 5000 inhabitants, the entire 
Stone age in Switzerland numbered about 31,875 


two plans of construction — the crannog style, 
closely related to terrac(;d mounds, and the pile 
building, resting above the water on posts. In 
the former, stones, brush, and mud were heaped 
up in shallow places in small sheets of water not 
far from shore. Short piles were driven around 
tlie edge of the tumulus, and retaining walls 
were rudely constructed, not to support the 
mass, but to protect it. On the top of these is- 
lands lived the family or clan. 

In the smaller Swiss lakes, where the surf 
was not too strong for the sea wall, crannog 
foundations were erected. But on the larger 
lakes, where the winds often made th# waters 
turbulent, was adopted the second method, or 
pile structures. After bronze axes found their 
way into the region, it was not difficult to fell 
a tree 6 inches in diameter, but before the 
Bronze age, in the building of Wangen on Lake 
Constance, Moosseedorf, Nussdorf, and Wauwyl, 
only stone axes were used. Tlie lower ends of 
the piles look as though they had been gnawed 
by heavers. Tlie amount of labor involved may 
be judged from the fact that at Wangen alone 
60,000 piles were used. 

In case the bottom was hard, stones were 
heaped about the bases of the piles. A dugout 
boat laden with stone was found at the station 
of Concise on Lake Neuch&tel. On the contrary. 
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wben the soil wiis too soft, rough planks or 
frameworks of logs were fitted to the lower ends 
of the piles to prevent their sinking too low. 
The framework for the platform is a matter of 
oonjeeture, but deductions from the practices of 
historic and modern savages give an approximate 
idea of their construction. Among the Pjeonians 
on Lake Prasias in Thrace, planks or slabs were 
fitted on the tops of piles out m the lake away 
from the shore, and a narrow causeway or bridge 
was the onljr entrance. When a new pile dwell- 
ing was projected, all the members of the tribe 
worked together. Afterwa^ when the men, 
who were polygamists, married, they sank three 

S iles for each wife, bringing the timber from 
fount Orbelus Each man had his own wooden 
hut on the platform with a trapdoor opening to 
the water. 

The archaeologist finds that with the aid of 
the historian and the ethnographer he has no 
difficulty m reconstructing the ancient Swiss 
lake dwellings. In the Stone age piles were not 
planted with absolute regularity, and at Wau- 
wyl the crannog or Packwerkbauten style was 
followed The ground was laid off in four quad- 
rangles, the interiors of which revealed several 
platforms, one above another, the spaces between 
being fill^ with branches of trees, leaves, and 
peat, succession of levels proves that the 

site was long occupied. Communication with the 
land was by means of boats and narrow pile 
bridges. The dwellings in the earliest lake vil- 
lages were perhaps circular tents or huts made 
wholly or in part of skin, the builders trans- 
ferring their land habitations to platforms. 
Later on there were walls consisting of wooden 
uprights, wattled with brush, chinked with moss, 
and plastered on the inside. 

Troyon was convinced that the dwellings were 
circular like those of the historic Gauls and 10 
to 15 feet in diameter, but the more sober view, 
from evidence and analogies, is that they were 
rectangular and varied greatly in dimensions. 
The floors were of poles or of roughly hewn 
planks and often in two layers, one above the 
other. The fireplace was either of clay or later 
of dressed stone. The roofs were of grass, or 
earlier of skins held down by poles, as may be 
seen among the South American tribes. There 
were out-structures for the domestic animals 
and for defense. The storage was in the nature 
of granaries. Cooking was by roasting or boil- 
ing. The water of the lakes was sufficient for 
domestic purposes. The industrial activities of 
the lake dwellers are shown by the abundant 
and diversified relics. Checker, twilled, and 
twined weaving and wickerwork abound. They 
made coiled basketry with locked and split 
stitches like that of the Salish tribes, chipped 
aud hailed scrapers, saws, adzes, and other tools 
like the Eskimo, and excavated canoes from logs. 
Bears^-teeth necklaces are abundant. The pot- 
tery is somewhat like that of eastern America. 
Iiances, spears, and barbed harpoons are plenti- 
ful, but the toggle harpoon is missing. 

The animals of the lake dwellers in their re- 
mains tell an interesting story of progress in 
culture here. In the Stone-age lake dwellings 
the bones of wild animals abound (bear, badger, 
martin, skunk, wolf, fox, wild cat, beaver, elk, 
urus, bison, stag, deer, wild boar, and marsh 
boar) ; but in th^ Bronze-age stations the bones 
of wild Animals are very rarely found. Domestic 
animals (horsey ox, goat, sheep, and dog) were 
<dl known to the Neolithic lake dwellers. The 
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Bronze-age people retained these and added or 
tamed the hog. 

The flora is equally instructive. Barley, 
wheat in several varieties, spelt, beans, acorns, 
apples, and flax, in a charred state, come from 
the most ancient as from the most recent sta- 
tions. • Hemp, oats, and rye are absent from 
all. Heer makes the important suggestion that 
while the charred remains of wild, species agree 
in the minutest particulars with those still 
living in Switzerland, the cultivated plants differ 
from all existing varieties, having smaller seed 

The history of the lake dwellings is as long 
as that of industrial Europe down to the com- 
plete dominion of iron. They were in Switzer- 
land and Italy in the Neolithic age, when the 
people of England, France, and Spain were erect- 
ing their iiK^gHlithh monuments and building 
dolmens. Ihey existed during the entire Bronze 
age, however long that may have been, since 
polished stone and bronze are here and there 
mingled with that metal. In a few of them 
iron axes and knives are mixed with sword and 
lance blades. The Stone-age remains outnumber 
the others, and some of them are of vast extent. 

The builders of the Neolithic lake dwellings in 
Switzerland and thereabout were almost cer- 
tainly the thickset, brown-eyed, brachycephalic 
race of middle Highland Europe, with chestnut- 
brown hair, called Celtic by oldei writers, Alpine 
by Lapouge, Lappanoid by Pruner Bey, and 
Celto-Slavic by French writers generally They 
bear other names, but they all refer to the same 
short-headed stock wedged into middle Europe 
between blond longheads on the north and bru- 
net longheads on the south. The lake dwellers 
are supposed to have been of Asiatic origin and 
to have marched at their leisure entirely across 
Europe, between the forty-fifth and fiftieth 
parallels, thousands of years ago, reaching 
Switzeiland, Belgium, and even Ireland, through 
Hungary and the valley of the Danube. 

A variety of industrial occupations insured 
their material and intellectual progress, and 
their residence in a country abounding in game 
and fish and fertile land encouraged hunting, 
fishing, boat building, skin working, agriculture, 
textile arts, pottery, and gave them surplus for 
trade. At the same time their wealth invitecl 
the attacks of hungry and jealous neighbors and 
made them warlike and aggressive All of these 
combined gave them solidarity in purpose and 
action. Many of the most artistic of the relics 
found are weapons and shields. There is little 
to show their social ■« ‘’’i'' :■ but it cannot 
have been greatly aiflcrent trom that revealed 
by the early historians of Germany. 

Consult: Keller, The Lake Dwellings of Stoitz- 
erland and Other Parts of Europe (London, 
1878) ; Robert Munro, Ancient Scottish Lake 
Dwellings or Orannogs (Edinburgh, 1882) ; id.. 
The Lake Dwellings of Europe (London, 1890) ; 
id., Falasohthic Man and Terramara Settlements 
in Europe (New York, 1912). See Cbannoqs. 

LAKE EDWABD, or EDWARD NYAN'ZA 
(formerly known as Albert Edward Nyanza; 
name changed to avoid confusion with Lake Al- 
bert (q.v.) I native name, Muta-Nziqe). A lake 
in Central Africa, a little south of the equator, 
on the boundary Hne between the Belgian Congo 
and the British Protectorate of Uganda (Map: 
Africa, G 6). It lies in the same branch of the 
Great Rift Valley (q.v.), or structural trough, 
of eastern Africa which contains lakes Alb^t, 
Kivu, and Tanganyika, at an altitude of more 
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than 3Q00 feet. It is bordered on the west and 
east by the scarp front of the Archean plateau 
and is overtowered on the north by the volcanic 
cone of Mount Euwenzori (q.v.), 10,000 feet 
high. To the south of the lake lies the wide 
plain of Ruchuru. The lake is elliptical in 
shape, with a major axis 55 miles long extending 
northeast-southwest and a minor axis 27 miles 
long; area, about 1500 square miles To the 
northeast Lake Edward is connected with the 
smaller Lake Kafuru. The whole basin is one 
of the sources of the Nile, (li-chnruiniir through 
the Semliki River into Lake \lbi rt to the north- 
east. 1 he lake was discovered in 187G by Stan- 
ley, who regarded it as the southern part of 
Albert Nyanza. On his subsequent visit (1889) 
he explored it tliorouglily and named it m honor 
of the then Prince ot \\ ales, subsequently King 
Edward Vll. 

LAKE ERIE. See Erie, Lake. 

LAKE ERIE) Battle of. See Erie, Battle 
OP Lake 

LAKE FOREST. A city in Lake Co., 111., 
28 miles north-northwest of Chicago, on Lake 
Michigan, and on the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern Railroad (Map Illinois, J 1). It is entirely 
a residential town and a place of unusual 
beauty, is the seat of Lake Forest College 
(q.v.), and lias a public library, an academy, 
and a seminary for girls. Lake Forest was set- 
tled and incorporated in 1859. Pop., 1900, 2215; 
1910, 5349. 

LAKE FOREST COLLEGE. A coeduca- 
tional institution of higher learning at Lake 
Forest, 111 it was chartered m 1857 as Lind 
University, the name being changed to Lake 
Forest University 111 1805. Under this charter 
a preparatory school for boys, known as Lake 
Forest Academy, was opened m 1858; a similar 
school for girls (Feriy Hall) was opened in 
1809, and this >va8 followed by the establishment 
of Lake Forest College 111 1870. In 1902 the 
trustees abandoned the university idea, severed 
the connection between the college and the 
Cliicago-Kent College of Law and the North- 
western College of Dental Surgeiy, ami for the 
future confined their attention to the college and 
the two preparatory schools. The name Lake 
Forest University was retained for legal reasons. 
The total enrollment for 1913-14 was as follows; 
college' — faculty, 21, students, 193; academy — 
teachers, 13; students, 117, Ferry Hail — 
teachers, 23; students, 120 The college campus, 
50 acres, with 15 buildings, is valued at 
$685,000; income-bearing endowmient, $771,000; 
academy, 15 acres, wdth 5 buildings, valued at 
$235,000; Ferry Hall, 13 acres, with 3 build- 
ings, valued at $210,000. The libraries of the 
three departments contain 35,000 volumes. The 
president in 1914 was John S. Nollcn, Ph.D. 

LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. See Lake 
Forest College. 

LAKE GENE'VA. See Geneva, Lake. 

LAKE GENEVA. A city in Walworth Co., 
Wis., 71 miles northwest of Chicago, 111., on 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad (Map; 
Wisconsin, E 6 ) . It is a popular summer resort, 
having an attractive situation on Lake Geneva, 
a fine bodjr of water, 9 miles long, ranging from 
1% to 3 in width, and fed entirely by springs. 
Among the features of the city are the Oakwood 
and Lakeside sanitariums and the public library, 
atrd near by is the Yerkes Observatory of the 
University of Chicago. (For illustration, see 
Observatory. ) There are cement-stone and 


brick w^orks, p. condenscd-milk factory, ahd a 
creamery. Lake Geneva, incorporated in 1883, 
is governed by a mayor, elected anniially, and a 
council of which the executive is a member. The 
water works are owned by the city. Pop., 1900, 
2585; 1910, 3079. 

LAKE GEORGE. A village and the county 
seat of Warren Co., N. Y., 62 miles north of 
Albany, on the Delaware and Hudson Railroad 
(Map: New York, G 4). It has a picturesque 
location at the south end of Lake George, popu- 
lar as a summer resort, and contains a public 
library and a fine park. Forts George and Wil- 
liam Henry were located here. Pop., 1900, 1465; 
1910, 032. The village was formerly called 
Caldwell, this name being changed to Lake 
George in 1904 See George, Lake. 

LAKE HERRING, Mooneye, or Whiting. 
Names applied to the cisco and other whitefish 
(q.v ) See Plate of WiiiTKFTSit, SMELTS, ETC. 

LAKE HU'RON. See Great Lakes ; Huron, 
Lake. 

LAKE INDIANS, or Sentjextee. A name 
sometimes applied to the Colville Indians (q.v.), 

LAKE IROQUOIS, ir'6-kwoi'. The name 
given to the glacial waters that occupied the site 
of Lake Ontario during late Pleistocene time. 
When the Labrador ice sheet was retreating 
from the area now comprised in the basin of the 
Great Lak(*s, it formed a dam across the St. 
Lawrence outlet and forced the w^aters to seek 
a more southerly channel. The discharge of the 
eastern part of the basin then was over the low 
divide at Romo, N. Y , into the Mohawk and 
thus into the Hudson River Lake Iroquois ex- 
tended consideraiily south of the present shore 
line of Lake Ontario, and its various stages of 
level are marked by a succession of terraced 
beaches which reach across central and western 
New York. I'he melting of the ice opened the 
lower outlet through the 8t. Lawrence, the 
waters subsiding into the basin they now occupy 

LAKE LAHONTAN, lA-h5n'ton. An extinct 
lake which with Lake Bonneville (qv ) occupied 
in the Glacial period a part of the Great Basin 
region Lake Lahonian was situated in western 
Nevada, and its depressions are now filled by 
small salt lakes. The siiore lines indicate an 
extreme irregularity of outline, which conformed 
to tlie mountainous to])ogr.iphY of the region. 
Consult Russell, “Geological History of Lake 
Lahontan, a Quaternary Lake of Northwestern 
Nevada,’' in Umtrd fdafes Oeological Survey, 
Monograph No J1 (Washington, 1885). 

LAKE LAWYER. A fish, the burbot (q.v.) . 

LAKE LE'OFOLD. See Rtkwa. 

LAKE LEOPOLD II. See Leopold II, Lake 

LAKE LOAM. Set^ Loess. 

LAKE MARACAIBO. See Maracaibo, 
Lake. 

LAKE MEGAN'TIC. A town and the capi- 
tal of Compton Co., Quebec, Canada, on the 
Chaudi6re River and on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 69 miles east-northeast of Sherbrooke 
by rail (Map: Quebec, H 5). The industrial 
establishments include saw mills, sash and door 
factories, furniture factory, broom factory, and 
pulp mill. It is a popular summer and health 
resort. Pop., 1901, 1883; 1911, 2399. 

LAKE MENZALEH. See Menzaleh, LaKK. 

LAKE MICHIGAN. See Great Lakes* 
Michigan, Lake. 

LAKE MINNBWAUKON. See MinNi.> 

WAUKON, liAKE. 

LAICE MCBBXS. See Mcebis, Lake. 
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ZiAXE ICOSSAOy or MWEltO.« See Moebo, 
Lake. 

liAKE MOHONK (in 6 -h 5 ok') OONFER- 
WCM. A series of annual conferences held at 
Mohonk Lake, N. Y, The movement was origi- 
nated by Albert K. Smiley in 1883. Mr. Smiley, 
who was at that time a member of the Board of 
Indian Affairs, invited a number of those inter- 
ested in the affairs of Indians to a meeting at 
Mohonk Lake to confer in regard to measures 
affecting the interest of the Indian tribes. These 
conferences were continued annually, meeting in 
October. In 1904 the scope of the conference 
was enlarged to include peoples of the Philip- 
pines, Porto Rico, and other dependencies of the 
Unit^ States. In 1895 was held the first of an 
annual series of conferences on international 
arbitration, known as the Lake Mohonk Confei- 
ence on International Arbitration The purpose 
of this conference was specifically to create and 
direct public sentiment in favor of international 
arbitration and an international court and gen- 
erally to encourage the substitution for war of 
pacific methods in settling disputes between na- 
tions. This conference has become one of the 
most useful agents in the promotion of peace. 

It is attended annually by persons of national 
and international reputation, who deliver ad- 
dresses on subjects relating to peace. At the 
Nineteenth Annual Conference on Arbitration 
held in 1913, it was recommended that the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States urge the na- 
tions which participated in the Second Hague 
Conference to form immediately the interna- 
tional preparatory committee recommended by 
it to prepare and submit to the nations a pro- 
gramme for the Third Hague Conference. Mr. 
Albert K. Smiley, who originated the confer- 
ences and defrayed the expenses of the meetings, 
died in 1912. The work was then taken up by 
his brother, Daniel Smiley. The Conference on 
International Arbitration maintains a perma- 
nent ofifice. The secretary in 1914 was H C. 
Phillips, Mohonk Lake, N Y. 

LAKE MONO. See Mono, Lake. 

LA KE NGAMI. See Ngami, Lake. 

LAKE NICABAGUA. See Nicabagua, 
Lake. 

LAKE OP BKIENZ. See Bbienz, Lake of. 

IjAKE op the woods. A body of water 
famous in the history of the international bound- 
ary between the United States and the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s territories. It is so named 
from the fact of its being studded with wooded 
islands and surrounded by hill forests. It lies 
in the west of Ontario, Canada, and on the north 
border of Minnesota, United States, 190 miles 
west-northwest of Lake Superior ( Map : On- 
tario, F 8 ) According to the treaty which 
closed the War of Independence, it was divided 
between Great Britain and the United States by 
a central line running north-northwest from the 
mouth of the Rainy River. At its south end it 
receives the Rainy River from the Rainy Lake, 
and at its north extremity it sends forth the 
Winnipeg on its course to Hudson Bay. It is 66 
miles long, from 10 to 60 miles wide, and meas- 
ures about 300 miles round. Mining for free- 
milling gold is extensively carried on in its 
neighborhood, while the lumber industry is of 
great importance and centres about Kenora. 
Summer excursion steamers ply on its waters, 
and there is a steam-ferry service betwe^ the 
towns of Rat Portage, Norman, and Keewatin 
on its shores. 


LAKE OP THTTN. See Thun, Lake op. 

lake op ZXTBICH. See ZuKiCH, Lake of. 

LAKE ONEGA. See Onega, Lake. 

LAKE ONTARIO. 8ee Gbeat Lakes; On- 
TABio, Lake. 

LAKE PONTCHABTRAIN. See Pont- 

CHARTBAIN, LaKE 

LAKE BEGILLUS. See Regillus, Lake. 

LAKE BUDOLP. See Rudolf, I^ake. 

LAKES (Fr. laque, from Pers. id/c, lafc, lac, 
from Skt. Idkad, lac insect, from laksay hundred 
thousand, so called in reference to the numbers 
of the insects). Insoluble colored compounds of 
metallic salts with organic dyestuffs. In dyeing, 
these metallic salts are called mordants (qv. ). 
Salts of metals which easily dissociate to metal- 
lic hydroxides in boiling water are valuable as 
mordants. The color lake which forms is a 
chemical combination between the acid or phe- 
nolic nature of the dyestuff and the metallic 
hydroxide With the fibre, the compound be- 
comes threefold fibre — metallic liy dr oxide — dye- 
stuff. In the dyeing of wool and silk the lakes 
formed are generally from the salts of barium, 
iron, tin, chromium, aluminium, magnesium, 
copper, or zinc. 

Another class of lakes is that formed in mor- 
danting and dyeing cotton with basic colors 
Cotton does not have the power of (ombiimm 
with metallic hydroxides to any degree, but will 
unite with tannic acid, etc In this case lakes 
are formed from basic colors by the aid of tan- 
nic acid, soap or sulphonated oil, sodium phos- 
phate or arsenate, resin soap, casein or albumin, 
and tartar emetic or antimony salts. 

According to Pliny and other early writers, 
pigments were frequently collected from the 
waste dye liquors of brazilwood, kermes, etc , 
which were designated as laccce. The color of 
lakes often depends both upon the nature of the 
hydroxide and that of the dyestuff employed. 
Carmine lake^ which is prepared by precipitating 
the colonng matter of cochineal, as by adding 
sodium carbonate to a cochineal decoction con- 
taining alum or stannous chloride, is of a 
beautiful scarlet color. According to the place 
where it has been manufactured, carmine lake 
is named Chinese, Florentine, Hamburg, Roman, 
or Venetian Madder lake, which is also of a 
bright-red color, is made by dissolving the ex- 
tract of madder or garancine m ammonia and 
then precipitating with alum or stannous chlo- 
ride. It is also known as liquid madder lake, 
maroon lake, or rubric lake Brazilwood yields 
a coloring matter which, when treated similarly 
to the foregoing, produces a purplish-red lake. 
Vienna lake is a species of brazilwood lake. 
Logwood yields a lake which is of a violet color. 
Addition of gypsum or kaolin to the brazilwood 
lake yields the so-called rose-pink lake Persian 
berries and quercitron yield yellow lakes, that 
from • quercitron being sometimes called Dutch 
pink. Madder lake has been largely superseded 
by the alimrine-red lake, which may be prepared 
by dissolving commercial alizarine in an aqueous 
solution of caustic soda, adding in succession 
sodium phosphate and Turkey-red oil. The solu- 
tion is then treated with aluminium sulphate 
and calcium chloride. Variations in color may 
be produced by adding the purpurines. The 
eosin dyes give brilliant scarlet and crimson 
lakes. The usual precipitants are lead salts. 
The various lakes jrielded by the coal-tar colors 
find extensive application in the arts, for paper 
staining, in printing, in lithography, in general 
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decorative painting, in calico printing and silk 
dyeing, and in" preparing colored varnishes for 
ornamental metal surfaces, wood, leather, glass, 
etc. For detailed information, see the authori- 
ties referred to under Dyeing; Coal-Tab 
Colobs; Textile Pbinting. Consult also Jenni- 
son. The Manufacture of Lake Pigments from 
Artificial Colors (London, 1900), and Thorpe, 
Dictionary of Applied Chemistry (ib., 1912). 

LAKES, Law of. The courts of England have 
rarely been called upon to expound the rules 
of the common law upon this topic, and syste- 
matic writers upon law in that country have 
not essayed the task of stating them. In 1878, 
however, the House of Lords was forced to con- 
sider the subject in two cases which went to that 
tribunal from Ireland and Scotland respectively. 
The Irish case involved the right of fishery in 
Lough Neagh, an inland lake covering nearly 
100,000 acres. It was held that the crown has 
not, of common right, title to the soil under- 
neath such a lake nor to the rights of fishery 
therein. It appears to have been assumed by 
all the law lords who delivered opinions in the 
case that when a lake is wholly surrounded by 
the land of a single owmer the entire lake is in- 
cluded in his estate. They left undecided, how- 
ever, the question whether, in the case of several 
riparian owners upon such a lake, each was en- 
titled to the soil usquam ad filum aquce. The 
Scottish case brought out the fact that the law 
of Scotland gave just that right to the several 
riparian owners upon Scottish lakes, and this 
right was recognized by the House of Lords, 
although it was decided ( also in accordance with 
Scots law) that the rights of boating, fishing, 
and fowling were held by the various riparian 
owners in common 

In the United States the legal principles ap- 
plicable to inland lakes have received frequent 
and exhaustive consideration from the courts. 
With respect to the Great Lakes, such as On- 
tario, Erie, and Michigan, the decisions of the 
courts have been uniformly based upon the 
theory that they are public waters. The land 
beneath them is owned by the State in trust for 
the public purposes of navigation and fishing, a 
trust which it cannot abdicate in favor of indi- 
viduals or corporations. 

The rules laid down by the State courts rela- 
tive to other lakes are far from uniform They 
are fairly divisible into three classes. In a few 
States, having only small lakes, which are not 
within the common-law definition of navigable 
waters, the courts have declared that these 
bodies of water are subject to the rules govern- 
ing non-navigable streams The soil is private 
property, as are the rights of fishing, fowling, 
and boating upon the waters. In Massachusetts 
and Maine the law upon this subject has been 
determined largely by early Colonial ordinances, 
which retained the ownership of lakes and ponds 
containing more than 10 acres in the State Ac- 
cordingly the common-law rules governing pub- 
lic waters apply to them. The soil beneath 
them, the use of the water, and the rights of 
fishing, fowling, and boating thereon are subject 
to State ownership and control. The third class 
of rules were first enunciated by the courts of 
New York, but have been adopted with some 
modifications by most of the States. According 
to these rules, lakes wholly within the territory 
of a single State are divided into two classes — 
those which are not navigable in fact and those 
which are. The first class are subject to private 


ownership, and, in case of several riparian own- 
ers, each owns to the middle of the lake; i.e., 
the boundary lines of his adjoining tract extend 
from the shore or meander line on lines converg- 
•ing to a point in the centre of the lake. Lakes 
of the second class follow the same rule so far 
as the lake bed is concerned, but the State is 
entitled to control all rights of navigation, fish- 
ing, and fowling thereon. This power of control 
18 in the nature of a trust for all its citizens. 
In some States the soil, as well as the control of 
the surface, of lakes navigable in fact, belongs 
to the State. Such, too, is the rule applied in 
New York and Vermont to Lake Champlain. 
Consult Gould, Treatise on the Law of Waters^ 
Including Riparian Rights (Chicago, 1900). 

LAKE SAINT CLAIR. See Saint Claib, 
Lake; Great Lakes 

LAKE SAINT JOHN. See Saint John, 
Lake. 

LAKE SALMON. The namaycush, or lake 
trout. 

LAKE SCHOOL. The name which the Edin- 
burgh Review gave to a group of poets — ^Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Southey — who, at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, lived by the 
English lakes in Cumberland and Westmoreland. 

LAKE SHEEFSHEAD. The river drumfish. 
See Drum. 

LAKE SIMCOE. See Simcoe, Lake. 

LAKE STATE. Michigan. See States, 
Popular Names of 

LAKE STURGEON. The common sturgeon 
of the lakes and large rivers of the Middle West- 
ern States. See Sturgeon. 

LAKE SUPERIOR. See Great Lakes; Su- 
perior, Lake 

LAKE TAHOE. See Tahoe, Lake. 

LAKE TITICACA. See Titicaca, Lake. 

LAKE TORRENS. See Torrens, Lake. 

LAKE TROUT. Sec Namaycush; Trout. 

LAKE URUMIAH. See Ubumiah, Lake. 

LAKE VAN. See Van, Lake 

LAKE VETTER. See Vetter, Lake 

LAKE'WOOD. A famous health and pleas- 
ure resort in Ocean Co , N J., 50 miles by rail 
south by west of New York, on the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey (Map* New Jersey, D 3). 
It 18 surrounded by an extensive forest of pines, 
in which are several fine lakes, is wholly free 
from malaria, and its bracing air and compara- 
tively mild climate attract thousands of persons 
duiing the spring and winter. There are several 
fine hotels, beautiful country estates, and many 
cottages owned by annual visitors. Situated 
here are the Gould and Rockefeller estates, 
which are visited by thousands of tourists an- 
nually. In the vicinity is the Laurelton Farm, 
one of the largest poultry farms in the world. 
Pop. (township), 1900, 3094; 1910, 6149. 

LAKEWOOD. A city in Cuyahoga Co„ 
Ohio, on Lake Erie, 4 miles from the centre of 
Cleveland (Map; Ohio, G 2), of which it is a 
residential suburb. It contains a Carnegie li- 
brary and the Lakewood Hospital, and has a 
large carbon factory. A high-level bridge, 
costing $3,000,000, crosses the Cuyahoga River 
at this point. Pop., 1900, 3356; 1910, 15,181; 
1914 (U. S. est.), 20,219. 

LAKH. See Lac. 

LAKMfi. An opera by Delibes (q.v.), first 
produced in Paris, April 14, 1883; in the United 
States, March 1, 1886 (New York). 

LAKMIUT, lak'mfit. See Kalapuya. 

LAKSHMI, ltlksh^m6 (Skt. Lakami, wealth, 
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beauty^ froni lak8<i^ 8i(m, token, fortune). The 
Sadu ffoddesa of w^alui, prosperity, and beauty, 
and wife of Vishnu (q.v.), whose consort sbe is 
in his various reincarn^otions. She is said to have 
sprung, Aphrodite-like, from the foam of the sea* 
when the gods and demons churned the ocean. 
According to other accounts she sprang from a 
lotus, which dower she is always represented 
as holding; hence she is sometimes called Padma, 
the goddess of the lotus (8kt. padma, hitus). 
More often she is termed Sri, as an embodiment 
of fortune and loveliness. Consult Dowson, 
Bindu Mythology (London, 1879), and Wilkins, 
Eindu Mythology (ib., 1900). For illustration, 
see Plate of Hindu Deities m the article India. 

UOJhQE, (Gk. \a\ayi^, prattling). 

A term of endearment commonly used of a lady- 
love. It 18 given by Horace to two different 
persons. 

LA LAGXJHA. See Laguna. 

LALAKDE, l^'lhNd', Joseph J^rOme Le- 
FRANgAis inc (1732-1807). A French astrono- 
mer, born at Bourg-en*Bresse. He was intended 
for the law, but devoted himself with such suc- 
cess to mathematics and astronomy that the 
French Academy sent him to Berlin in 1761, 
to determine the moon’s parallax, at the same 
time that Lacallle was sent to the Cape of Good 
Hope In 1752 he returned, was subsequently 
appointed one of the astronomers of the Obser- 
vatory of Paris, and in 1761 succeeded Delisle 
in the professorship of astionoray in the College 
de France In 1795 he became director of the 
Paris Observatory. The Prix Lalande, estab- 
lished by him in 1802, is an annual prize of 640 
francs, awarded to the person who, in France 
or elsewhere, makes the most interesting re- 
search or contributes the most useful memoir 
or work in the field of astronomy. His lectures 
had a rare attractiveness, and he published sev- 
eral astronomical works of a popular kind as 
well as works of profound scientific value. His 
principal work is his Trait4 d^astronomie (Paris, 
2 vols., 1764; 3d ed., 3 vols., 1792). His Eis- 
toire ckeste fraftgaise, containing his great cata- 
logue of 47,000 stars, which were afterward le- 
duced by Francis Baily, appeared in 1802. He 
also wrote: Voyage d’ Italic (Paris, 1769; 2d ed., 
9 vols., with atlas, 1786), giving an account of 
his travels in Italy during 1765 and 1766; Bihlio- 
graphic aatronomique (ib., 1803) ; and a number 
of minor works on astronomy, navigation, etc. 

LA LANDELLE, Ih IfiN'd^l', Guillaume 
Joseph Gabriel de (1812-86). A French 
author, born at Montpellier. He served in the 
navy for 12 years and was stationed in South 
America for most of this time. The scenes of 
many of his romances are laid in that country, 
and several of them have been translated into 
Spanish. Among these are: La couronne navale 
(1848) ; Une hatne d hard (1851) ; Lea princes 
cTdbdne ( 1852 ) ; Le dernier dea flihuatiers { 1857 ) ; 
Sana Peur le corsatre (1859). He also wrote: 
Lc langage dea manna, reohcrchea hiatoriques 
et critiquca aar le vocahulaire maritime (1859) ; 
Lea grants de la mer (1871) ; L^gendea de la 
mar (1880). 

LALAITDBS (U'laNdz') FOX DOG. A fen- 
nec-like animal {Ootocyon megaloUa) of South 
and East Africa, having remarkably large ears 
and a very bushy tail. It is a native of open coun- 
try and is very $hy and not well known. It is 
dtitiAlfy nocturnal and found singly or in pairs. 
Its food consists of mice, birds, and fruit, while 
in some places termites sdem to form the bulk 


of its diet* It is especially interesting as one 
of the most aberrant of the Oanidse and because 
of its unusual dentition. In the lower jaw it 
invariably has four molar teeth, or one more 
tiian any other member of the family, and in 
the upper jaw either three or four molars, 
whereas all other living canines possess only two. 
Anatomists look upon this as an indication of a 
marsupial ancestry. It is known to South Afri- 
can hunters as the long-eared Cape fox.* See 
Plate of Foxes and Jackai.s. 

LALANNE, la'lAn', LfioN Louis Chr^itien 
(1811-92). A French engineer, born in Pans. 
He was educated tliere at the Polytechnic School, 
and his first professional engagement was in 
the construction of the railway from Pans to 
Sceaux (1846). Two years afterward, during 
the revolution, he was appointed guardian of the 
national studios, but, on account of the revolu- 
tion, found it safer to live out of France ( 1849- 
62), during which time he was charged with im- 
portant public works in Wallachia, western 
Switzerland, northern Spain, and elsewhere. 
After his return to his native land he was made 
an inspector general ( 1867 ) and was director 
of the School of Bridges and Roads from 1877 
until he retired in 1881 His works include: 
M4moire sur VarxthmO'plammHre (1840); 
Tables nouvelles pour ahriger divers cal cuts 
relatifa auoo pro jets des routes (1840) , Descrip- 
tion et usage de Vabaque ou eompteur unwersel 
(1845), Instiuction sur les rhgJcs d calcul 
(1851), Asaaimssement des hallca centrales 
(1875) ; Pec tiff cation htstoiique aur les ateliers 
nationaux (1887). 

LALEMAHT, laPmliN' Gabriel (1610-49). 
A French Jesuit missionary, born in Pans, where 
his family were liereditaiy practitioners of the 
law. He was a nephew of J^rOme Lalemant 
(q.v. ). He became a member of the Society of 
Jesus in 1630 and in 1046 went to Canada, where 
he was sent to the Huron mission. Duiing a 
great invasion of the Iroquois he was captured 
and, after being fearfully tortured, was put to 
death Consult Fiancis Parkman, “The Jesuits 
111 North America,” in Fiance and England in 
North America, part li (Boston, 1902). 

LALEMANT, J^bOme (1593-1673). A 
French Jesuit missionary to New France. He 
joined the Society of Jesus in 1609 or 1610 and 
served in various educational positions at Cler- 
mont, Blois, and other places. In 1638 he was 
sent to New France as superior of the missions 
to the Hurons, wdiicli position he held until 1645. 
From 1645 to 1650 he was superior of all the 
missions in New France, with headquarters at 
Quebec. He returned to France in 1650 to se- 
cure aid in the work and remained until 1659, 
when he went ba^k to Now France. For six years 
he was again superior of missions. Many of his 
reports, letters, and appeals are to be found in 
various volumes of the Jesuit Relations (Cleve- 
land, 1896-1901). 

LA LIBEBTAD, hi le'ber-thD'. A seaport of 
the Republic of Salvador, situated on the Pacific 
Ocean, 20 miles south of Nueva San Salvador 
(Map: Central America, C 4). Its harbor is 
protected by a breakwater and is commercially 
the most important in the country. It exports 
coffee, sugar, rice, and indigo. Pop., 2708. 

Lu^XN, l&-l6n'. A town of northwest Spain, 
in the Province of Pootevedra, situated among 
the mountains, 26 miles northeast of Pontevedra 
(Map: SpaiUf A 1). It contains the ruins of 
the monasta^y of Carboiro, a beautiful Roman 
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temple, mud has manufactures of leather and 
paper. Fop., 1900, 17,882; 1910, 16,311. 

LA LINEA, 16. l§'n6-6. A town of Spain in 
the Province of Cadiz, situated just within the 
Spanish Ime at Gibraltar, whence the name. 
The town is chiefly of modern construction and 
has few interesting features, though there are a 
theatre, a bull ring, and several casinos. It is 
inhabited chiefly by laborers, and its gardens 
supply Gibraltar with \eLM‘tHbb‘- It has a Span- 
ish garrison, but is not fortified, its forts having 
been razed by the English in 1810 to prevent 
their being used by the French invading army. 
Pop., 1900, 27,743, 1910, 33,296. 

LALIQUE, la'lek', Ren^: (1860- ). A 

French jeweler and decoiative artist, born at 
Ay, Marne, and educated at the College de 
Fontenay In 1885 he established a workshop, 
where he originated and executed artistic de- 
signs in precious stones and metals Ills work 
came to be in great demand. In 1905 he deco- 
rated the French room at the exposition of 
Li4ge, Belgium. He became an Officer of the 
Legion of lion or 

LALITA-VISTARA, 16-le't6-vis-trra (Skt., 
delightful expanse). The name of one of the 
most celebrated works of Buddhistic literature. 
It contains a narrative, written in Sanskrit, of 
the life and doctrine of the Buddha and is con- 
sidered by the Buddhists as one of their nine 
chief works, treating of dharma, or religious law 
It is one of the developed sutras of the Mah ay- 
ana system of northern Buddhism, and it is 
based on older aceouiits of the Buddha’s life 
Its older portions are in verse, the prose parts 
are regarded as later m origin. There is a com- 
plete French translation by Foucaux, Lahta- 
V'tstarOf ou d^vcloppement dea jeux (Paris, 
1884-92) , an incomplete English rendering by 
Rajendralala Mitra, Lahta -Vistara, or Memoirs 
of the Early Life of SaJeya 8inha (London, 
1886) ; a partial German version by Lefinann, 
Lahta-Vistara (Berlin, 1874) ; and an edition 
of the Sanskrit text, with indexes, by Lefinan, 
Lalita-V istara, Lehen und Lehre des Calcya 
Buddha (Halle, 1902-08). 

LALLA E.OOKH, lal'6 rook' An Oriental 
romance by Thomas Moore (1817). It consists 
of four metrical tales told to Lalla Rookli, a 
young Indian princess, on a journey, by her be- 
trothed disguised as a minstrel. 

L’ALLEGBO, 16,-lri'gr6 A lyric poem in the 
short-rhyme couplet by John Milton. It was 
written between 1632 and 1638 

LALLEMAETD^ 161'maN', Charles Francois 
Antoine, Baron (1774-1839) A French gen- 
eral, born in Metz He volunteered in 1792 and 
gave such proofs of valor that after the battle 
of Jena he was made colonel and in 1811 became 
general of a brigade, taking part in the defense 
of Hamburg. While in command of the Depart- 
ment of the Aisne in 1815, he made an effort 
to assist Napoleon, after the latter’s return 
from Elba; and he was made general of a di- 
vision. After the battle of Waterloo, where he 
fought with distinction, he wished to accompany 
his former Emperor to St. Helena, but his re- 
quest was denied by the 'English, and he was 
imprisoned in Malta. Condemned by the Bour- 
bons, he could not return to France, when re- 
leased, and came to the United States (1816) 
Here he met his brother, and the two determined 
to found a colony of refugees in Texas, but were 
unstmeessful because of Spanish opposition. 
Lallemand still hoped to free Napoleon, with 


whom he was in constant communication, and 
the latter, on his death (1821), bequeathed to 
him 100,000 francs. As he had been condemned 
to death, the French government was averse to 
his receiving the money After opposing the 
course of the Liberals once more, in the Spanish 
War (1823), he spent some time in New York 
City as head of a school, but at the end of the 
revolution of 1830 returned to France, where he 
was restored to his military and political hon- 
ors, serving in the Chamber of Peers (1832) 
and, for a while, as military commander in 
Corsica. 

LALLEECANT. See Av^-Lallemant. 

LALLY, 16'1^' Thomas Arthur, Baron de 
Tollendal, Count de (1702-66). A French gen- 
eral and Governor in the Indies, born at Romans 
in Dauphin^. His father, Sir Gerard Lally, was 
an Irish Jacobite refugee and commander of an 
Irish regiment In his youth Lally distinguished 
himself as a soldier in Flanders Later he took 
art in the battle of Fontenoy and was made a 
rigadier general on the field. In the same 
year (1745) he accompanied Prince Charles Ed- 
ward to Scotland and in 1756 was made a lieu- 
tenant ' \i‘] .rid appointed commander in 

chief m I ■ I ■ ■ East Indian settlements. He 

commenced hostilities against the British in 
India in 1758, took many places, and besieged 
Madras itself, but sustained a severe defeat near 
Vandarachi and was compelled to retreat to 
Pondicherry, which was attacked in 1760 by a 
greatly superior British force. Lally held out 
for 10 months, but Pondicherry fell on Jan. 16, 
1761. He was brought to England as a pris- 
oner of war, hut upon hearing that he was under 
accusation in France, he secured his liberty and 
went to Paris to defend himself Thq Parlement 
of Paris, however, on May 6, 1766, condemned 
him to death for betraying the interests of the 
King and the East India Company, and he was 
beheaded three days after His son proctrred a 
royal decree in 1778, declaring the condemnation 
unjust and restoring all the forfeited honors 
Consult- G. B. Malleson, The Career of Count 
Lally (London, 1865) , the Bioqraphte Michaud^ 
article “Lally” ; Voltaire, CEuvres computes^ vol. 
li (Paris, 1885) 

His son, Trophime Gi^bard, Marquis de Eally- 
Tollendal, was born in Paris, March 5, 1751 He 
was a member of the States-General and Na- 
tional Assembly in 1789 and acted with the 
Third Estate. He was in Switzerland duriiig 
1790 and 1791 and, returning in the following 
year, became alarmed at the democratic tend- 
encies of the National Assembly and allied him- 
self with the court He sought to protect tjic 
King, but was himself obliged to flee to England. 
After the establishment of the Consulate he re- 
turned to France and lived at Bordeaux. Louis 
XVITI made him a peer in 1815, but he remained 
true to his political principles and defended con- 
stitutional liberty. He died March 11, 1830. 
He was the author of som^ M^motres^ designed 
to aid in the rehabilitation of his father; also 
of the Defense dea Smigr^a (1794), which made 
a great sensation in France at the time of its 
appearance. Consult Gauthier de Br4zy, M, le 
Marquis T ally -Toll vntfal (Paris, n. d.), and 
Henri Carr^', “Ln Revision du Proe^ Laljy, 
1778-1786,” in Revue Eiatoriquey vol. Ixx^iB 
(Paris, 1903). , 

LALO, U'lo', Edouard Victor Antojjj^, 
(1823-92). A Frencdi composer, horn in LiHe. 
He was a pupil of Baumann at the Lille Con- 
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ecarvatory, after which he went to Paris and 
placed the viola at chamber concerts in the 
string quartets of Arniingaud and Jacquard. 
About this time he wrote the opera Fiesque, 
which was not performed He then turned to 
instrumental ( oinpo-ilion and wrote the 
phonie espagnole, a Concerto de viofon for Sara- 
sate, and a Concerto rusae. He also wrote a 
ballet, Namouna, whose music became popular, 
and composed he roi d*Y8 ( 1888), a comic opera 
in four acta. Its beauties were at once recog- 
nized, and it has ever since been regarded as 
his masterpiece. An unfinished opera, La Jac- 
queries was completed by Coqiiard and played 
at Monte Carlo in 1895. Lalo ranks high among 
modem French composers. His orchestration is 
dainty and scholarly, while all his music is 
marked by warmth and color. Other works in- 
clude: L^allegro aymphonique; Concerto for the 
Cello; Rhapaodie norwigienne; Concerto for the 
Piano, He died in Paris. Consult Hugues Im- 
bert, Notiveaux profits d' artistes (Paris, 1892). 

LA LtIZ, la iMth. The harbor of Las Palmas 
(mv.), Canary Islands. 

jLA^lMtA. A genus, formerly known as Aiiclie- 
ma, of the Camelidse (qv.), composed of the 
^anaco, llama, alpaca, and vicuna (qqv.). It 
has been specially studied by O. Thomas [Pro- 
ceedinga of the Zoological Society of London for 
1891), who concludes that the llama and alpaca 
are forms of the guanaco {Lama huanacos) and 
that the vicufia {Ijama vicugna) is distinct. See 
Plate of Camels. 

LAHACHXJS, Ihm^a-kfis (Lat., from Gk. 
Adpaxos, Lamachoa) (C.465--414 B.c.) . An Athe- 
nian commander. He took part in the earlier 
campaigns of the Peloponnesian War, in 433 b c 
drove Timesilaus from Sinope, was in command 
of a fleet in the Euxine (424), and signed the 
Peace of Nicias (421). But he is better known 
for his bravery in the Sicilian expedition, where 
he wa,p in command with Alcibiades and Nicias. 
He was killed in the summer of 414, in a skir- 
mish with the Syracusans. He was ridiculed by 
Aristophanes as a member of the war party. 

LAMAISM, la^m^-iz’m (from Tib. hlama, 
superior, lama). The name given to that form 
of Buddhism which prevails in Tibet and Mon- 
golia. It is Buddhism (q.v.) corrupted by Siva- 
ism (see Siva) and by a mixture of Shaman- 
ism (qv.) and sorcery, which goes back, in 
part at least, to Bon, or the primitive Tibetan 
religion. The religion was not known in Tibet 
until the seventh century a d., when King 
Srofl Tsan Gampo (638-641 a.d.) married two 
princesses, one from India and one from west- 
ern China, both of whom were devoted Bud- 
dhists. Through their influence this monarch be- 
came converted to the faith of the Enlightened 
One. But Sroft Tsan appears to liave been a 
Buddhist more in name than in fact, it was 
left to a later king, Thi-Srofl Detsan, to become 
the true promoter and ardent upholder of the 
faith. Tnis ruler invited a Buddhist monk 
named Padma-Sambhava, or Lotus-Born, to come 
from northern India to Tibet, which he did in 
the year 747 a.d., and became the real founder, 
organizer, and patron saint of Lamaism as the 
religion of Tibet. He at once gave battle to the 
sorcerers and exorcisers, fighting them with their 
own weapons, and, aided by the King, he es- 
tablished the order of ‘‘red*^ Lama priests. The 
emphasis which his pupils hud on magic has 
broimht his name some disrepute among the more 
intelligent dignitaries of the Lamaist church, 


who belong to the “yellow'^ order of monks. The 
character of this new Tibetan faith, as Waddell 
points out, was largely “a priestly mixture of 
Sivaite mysticism, magic, and Indo-Tibetan de- 
monolatry, overlaid by a thin varnish of Maha- 
yana [northern] Buddhism. And to the present 
day Lamaism still retains this character.’* From 
the date of its founding the religion continued 
to develop and spread until about 900 A.D , when 
it received a check and underwent a brief period 
of persecution or reaction ; but it soon recovered, 
growing stronger than ever as the Kings grew 
weaker. A great religious organizer, AtUa (Tib , 
K ' who came from India (1042), 

■ priesthood into a unitary body. 

The Mongol dynasty founded by Genghis Khan 
was favorable to the Lamas, Kublai Khan 
being converted to Lamaism by Rags-pa, abbot 
of the Sa-skya monastery Ihese abbots came 
to be recognized as regents of Tibet (1270-1340), 
but under the later Mongol emperors and the 
Ming dynasty which followed them (1368), their 
power decreased, owing to the creation of new 
abbots by the emperors; it was the great saint 
and monastic reformer bTsoA-K’a-pa wlio lent 
his influence to the grand Lamas, thus enabling 
them to become both temporal and spiritual 
rulers. By playing off the Mongols, who, after 
a relapse, had been converted against Lamaism, 
against their Tibetan opponents, and the Chi- 
nese against the Mongols, the crafty Lamas man- 
aged to maintain their independence until the 
Manchu Emperor Kang-hi (reigned 1662-1722 
A.D ) put an end to their political independence 
of China and established a Chinese administra- 
tion. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the Emperor of China was given by the 
Lamaists a religious status, inasmuch as he is 
consideied an incarnation of Manjusii, while 
the Russian Czar is supposed to%be an incarna- 
tion of the soul of the goddess Tara. It was 
Nag-wan LOzang, the fifth Grand Lama, who in 
1640 A.D., by a stroke of statecraft, got himself 
confirmed as the Dalai Lama, or “Lama vast as 
the ocean, and the modern period of Lamaism 
may be said to have begun with him To-day 
Lamaism extends beyond the borders of Tibet to 
the Kalmuk Tatars on the banks of the Volga, 
through Siberia, Manchuria, Mongolia, and scat- 
teringly in China, so that it is estimated that its 
followers number no fewer than 10,000,000. 

With regard to doctrine and religious belief 
the Buddhistic theory of the universe, with its 
Hindu heaven and hell and its general system of 
morality, was adopted, but the presence of abun- 
dant extraneous matter of foreign accretions 
has already been mentioned As ancient Bud- 
dliism knows of no worship of God, but merely 
of an adoration of saints, the latter is also the 
main feature of Lamaism. (See Mahayana ) 
The essence of all that is sacred is comprised 
by this religion under the name of dKon mChhog 
gSsum (pronounced 7con-ch'og-aum) ^ which con- 
sists of the three most precious jewels — the 
Buddha jewel, the doctrine jewel, and the priest- 
hood jewel — ^which represent a kind of trinity, 
with essential unity. The first person of this 
trinity is the Buddha,* but he is not the creator 
or the origin of the universe; as in Buddhism, he 
is merely the founder of the doctrine, the highest 
saint, though endowed with all the qualities of 
supreme ^insdom, powqr, virtue, and beauty, 
which raise him beyond the pale of ordinary ex- 
istence. The second jewel, or the doctrine 
(dharma), is the law or religion — that which 
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is, as it were, the incarnation of the Buddha, Feast, in August and September, marking the 


his actual existence after he had disappeared in 
Nirvana. The third jewel, or the priesthood 
( sangha ) , is the congregation of the saints, com- 
prising the whole clergy, the incarnate as well as 
the nonincarnato representatives of the various 
Buddhistic saints. The latter comprise the five 
Dhyani Buddhas (see Dhyani Buddha), or the 
Buddhas of Contemplation (Amitabha, of whom 
the Lama of Ta-sni-lunpo is an incarnation, 
being the most revered), and, besides, all 
those myriads of Bodhisattvas, Pratyeka Bud- 
dhas, or solitary saints who have attained per- 
fection by themselves without the Supreme 
Buddha’s help, and pious men, who became can- 
onired after their death. It is obvious that 
among their number a portion only can enjoy 
practical worship ; but the clergy, as the visible 
representative of these saints, claim and receive 
due homage at all the religious ceremonies. Of 
the B()(l(lhlsalt^a 1 , Padmapaui, an emanation of 
Amitabha, and Manjusri are the most popular 
Inferior in rank to the saints are the gods and 
spirits, the former chiefly taken from the pan- 
theon of the Sivaites. The highest position 
among these is occupied by the four spirit kings 
— Indra (qv ), the god of the firmament, Yama, 
the god of death and the infernal regions; Ya- 
mantaka, or Siva, as revenger in his most for- 
midable shape, and Vaisravana, or the god of 
wealth. The goddess Tiirh has an earthly repre- 
sentative in the abbess of the ’ ^ r* 'T) »• mon- 
astery, who 18 deeply revered. II - these, 

there are a number of genii, tutelary demons, 
and spirits, which receive recognition or worship. 
The worship of those saints, gods, and spirits 
consists chiefly in the reciting of prayers and 
sacred texts and in the intonation of hymns, 
accompanied with a kind of music, which is a 
chaos of deafening sounds of horns, trumpets, 
and drums. During this worship, which takes 
place three times a day, the clergy, summoned 
by the tolling of a little bell, are seated in two 
or more rows, according to their rank; and on 
special holidays, the shrines, temples, and altars 
are decorated with symbolic figures, while offer- 
ings of tea, flour, milk, butter, and others of a 
similar nature are made by the worshipers, an- 
imal sacrifiOos or offerings entailing injury to 
life being foi bidden, as in the Buddhistic faith 
In the ritual which the priests conduct, rosaries, 
prayer wheels, and prayer flags form also a part, 
and symbols, holy relics, charms, and amulets 
are employed in acts of worship or superstitious 
rites, while charms, spells (as such may be con- 
sidered the formula Orw, mani padme hum^ ‘O, 
Lotus jewel, amen,’ which the Lamas incessantly 
repeat), incantation, divination, astrology, and 
necromancy are also resorted to. 

• The religotis festivals and holidays of Lama- 
ism are numerous. The three great festivals 
are New Year’s, the Flower Feast, and the Water 
Feast, to which might be added a lantern fes- 
tival and the chase of the scapegoat of bad luck. 
The Log-gSsar, or the festival of the new year, 
in February, marks the commencement of the 
season of spring, or the victory of liirht and 
warmth over darkness and cold. The l.amai-fi, 
like the Buddhists, celebrate it in commemora- 
tion of the victory obtained by Buddha over six 
heretic teachers. The second festival, probably 
the oldest festival of the Buddhistic church, is 
held in commemoration of the conception or in- 
carnation of the Buddha and marks the chra- 
mencement of summer. The third is the Water 


commencement of autumn 

The two principal sacraments of Lamaism are 
baptism and confirmation. The former is ad- 
ministered on the third or tenth day after birth; 
the latter, generally when the child can walk and 
speak. The marriage ceremony is to the Tibet- 
ans not -a religious, but a civil act, though it 
is from the Lamas that the bridegroom and bride 
learn the auspicious day; nor do they fail to 
complete the act with prayers and rites, which 
must be responded to with handsome presents. 
A similar observation applies to the funeral 
ceremonies of the Tibetans. The method of dis- 
posing of the dead is by burning, by interment, 
-and likewise by exposing the body in the open 
air, to be devoured by birds and beasts of prey. 
When a man dies, a Lama must be present to 
superintend the proper separation of the body 
and the soul and to direct the spirit on its 
journey to the Western paradise; also to cast 
th<‘ horoscope and to enable the departed to be 
reborn in a happy existence or to enter the re- 
gions beyond rebirth, for Lamaism, like Bud- 
dhism, has the doctrine of metempsychosis and 
reincarnation. The most lucrative part of the 
Lama’s business, however, is the masses which 
he has to perform until the soul is released from 
Yama, the infernal judge, and ready to enter 
upon its new existence. 

One of the most interesting features of Lama- 
ism is the organi/.ation of its hierarchy. Its 
summit is occupied by two Lama popes, the one 
called Dalai hdma, who resides at Potala, a hill 
near Lhasa; the other bearing the titles of 
Ta9hi L&ma (Old, Krashi), Teush Ldma, Bogodo 
Liima, etc., and officially called Pan~ch’en rin po 
ch^Cy literally ‘the right reverend great teacher 
jewel’ (i.e., precious teacher) — ^he resides in the 
convent at bKra-Shiss-Lhun-po, or Ta-shi-lun-po, 
near gShiss-Ka-rTse and is an incarnation of 
Amitabha. In theory both popes have the same 
rank and authority in spiritual as well as in 
temporal matters, but as the Dalai Lama pos- 
sesses a much larger territory than the other, he 
is ill reality much more powerful. Next in rank 
are the Khutuktiis The third degree is that 
of the KMibilghans or Hobilghans — which Mon- 
gol name is more frequently given to them than 
the Tibetan title bjang ch^ub — a translation of 
the Sanskrit bMhuattva, Their number is very 
great. These three degrees represent the clergy, 
which claims to be the incarnation of the Bud- 
dhistic saints The theory of the reincarnate 
succession of the Lamas is strongly marked. 
The Dalai Lama and the Pan-ch’en were in their 
former lives the two chief disciples of the great 
Lamaist reformer bTsoA-K’a-pa (bom in 1378) 
who was an incarnation of the Bodhisattva Ami- 
tablia or, as some will have it, of Manjuavi, and 
who is reputed to have founded, in the first half 
of the fifteenth century of the Christian era, the 
present system of the Lama hierarchy. He was 
the founder of the “yellow’^ order of monks, who 
do not marry and who car^ an alms bowl, like 
their Hindu colleagues. The Khutuktus were, 
in their prior existences, other Buddhistic saints 
of very great renown; and the Khubilghans are 
those reborn hosts of saintly patrons whom the 
temples and convents of Lamaism possess in 
boundless numbers. On the death of a Grand 
Lama his soul is supposed to take up its abode 
in some infant bora shortly after the pontiff^ 
decease. Up to the end of the eighteenth century 
the clergy of these various classes deteruiineit 
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tlie oboiee of tbo ohibiren into whose bodies the 
souls of their departed members had migrated. 
At present, however, it seeips that the Emperor 
erf China eKerciaes a paramount influence on the 
discovery of those transmigrations. In order to 
ascertain the rebirth of a departed Lama, vari- 
ous, means are relied upon. Sometimes the de- 
ceased had, before his death, confidentially men- 
tioned to his friends where and in wluch family 
he would reappear, or his will contained inti- 
mations to this effect. In most instances, how- 
ever, the sacred books and the official astrologers 
are consulted on the subject; and if the Dalai 
Lapia dies, it 18 the duty of the Pan-cli’en to 
in^rpret the traditions and oracles; whereas, if 
the latter dies, the Dalai Lama renders him the . 
same service. The proclamation of so ^eat an 
event, however, as the metempsychosis of a 
Dalai Lama or a Pan-ch’en is preceded by a close 
examination of the child who claims to be in 
possession of the soul of either of these 
personages. The child thus selected is subjected 
to a strict course of educational discipline des- 
tined to enable him to perform lus important 
duties. 

Besides the three classes of the higher clergy 
alluded to above, Lamaism possesses a lower 
clergy, which, having no claim to incarnate holi- 
ness, recruits its ranks on the principle of merit 
and theological proficiency. It has four orders: 
the pupil or novice, who enters the order gen- 
erally in his seventh or ninth year; the assistant 
priest; the religious mendicant; and the teacher 
or abbot To these may be added two academi- 
cal or theological degrees and also two dignities, 
conferred by the sovereign Lamas on those doc- 
tors who have distinguished tliemselves by ex- 
traordinary sanctity or learning. All the 
members of these orders must make the vow of 
celibacy, and by far the greatest number of 
them live in convents. A Lamaist convent or 
monastery, dObnpa, consists of a temple, which 
forms its centre, and of a number of buildings 
connected with the temple and used as the meet- 
ing rooms, the library, refectory, dwellings, and 
other spiritual and worldly wants of the monks. 
At the head of the convent is a Klm^ 'l-b.Mi or 
an abbot, the latter being elected b\ < I. iptcr 
and appointed by the Dalai Lama or the pro- 
vincial Khubilghan. In addition to these orders 
of monks and convents, Lamaism has likewise 
its nuns and nunneries. 

The scriptures of Lamaism are divided into 
two great collections: (1) the canon or sacred 
books, called hKang-gyur or Kang-gyur, the 
translated commands or words of the Buddha, 
rendered from the Indian texts or, in a few in- 
stances, from the Chinese; (2) the commentary 
}^*Tan*gyur or Ttn-gyur, which is encyclopaedic 
in its character. The canon, or Kang-gyur, con- 
tains no fewer than 1083 works, which in some 
editions fill 100 or 108 volumes of about 1000 
pages ^ach. It comprises the following sections: 
(a) (Skt. Vfmya), discipline r (b) D6 

(Sit. SStra), sermons of the Buddhas; (c) 
dk^0S*non->pa (Skt. Ahktdharma) , philosophy, in- 
oludling B^er^p*yin (Skt. PrajM Pdrauntd)^ or 
metaphysics. There are also minor subdivisions 
ooiitainiiig details as to doctrine, including Kir- 
vaxia ( Myoinan-la/i-^das-pa ^ , ethics, ritual, magic, 
and the like. The commentary literature, Tim- 
ggUTf is wey voluminous and comprehensive, 
some: 226 wfiinneft in lolio, but it has not the 
casmiical iauihonty of fihe other collection. The 
monks, too, navo a iitemtulre which is con* 


sidered heterodox; the woiks end legends of 
Padma-Sambhaya belong to this category. Much 
religious lore and superstition are also embodied 
in the enormous popular literature of Tibet* 
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Sdilaginlucil, “Leben-gcM Iiu*lil(‘ von Padma 
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Akademie der Wissenschaftcn, Phtlosophisohe 
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part i, pp. 80-93 (Calcutta, 1904), Rockhill, 
“The Dalai Lamas . , . their Relation with 
the Manchu Emperors,” in T^oung Pao, vol. xi, 
pp. 1-104 (Leyden, 1910) ; Speyer, “Het La- 
maisme van Tibet,” in Gids, vol. Ixxv, pp. 508- 
551 (Amsterdam, 1911); Enriquez, “Lamaism 
in Western Tibet,’’ in Buddhist Review, vol. vi 
(London, 1914) ; Gunes, “Der Lamaisraus,” in 
Archiv fur ReUgionsu'tssenschaft, vol. xvii, pp. 
113-124 (X^eipzig, 1914) There are also impor- 
tant works in Russian by Pozdnieiev, Ukhtom- 
ski, Vasiliev, and other s(?holars. See also Bud- 
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LAlffAMIAO, ld'ma-m6-ou' (Mong Dolon- 
nor), also called Chao N atm an Sume An 
important commercial town in the southeast of 
Mongolia, situated at an altitude of about 4000 
feet, about 150 miles north of Peking. It is 
one of the centres of the Chinese-Mongolian 
trade and is especially noted for its statues of 
bronze, copper, and iron, gongs, vases, and other 
religious objects, which are exported in large 
quantities to Buddhist countries. Manufactures 
and agricultural products from China are ex- 
changed here for animals. Russian goods come 
to the town from Kiacbta, and the Tatars ex* 
change herds of oxen, camels, and horses for 
tea, cloth, and tobaco-o There are two extensive 
monasteries in the Mongolian part of the town. 
Pop. (est.), 30,000. 

LA MAKTCHA. See Mahoha, La. 

LA MAKCHE. See Manche, La. 

LAHAKTSKY, Id-mUn'skl, Vladimib Tvano- 
viTcn (1833- ). A Russian philologist and 

historian, born and educated in St. Petersburg. 
He was professor of Slavic literature in the 
university of that city in 1865-90 and founded 
the ethnographical periodical Zivaia Btarina in 
1800. His publications include: The Slavs in 
Asi(t Minor, Africa, and Spain (1869); Borvia 
and the Slave of Southern Austria (1864) ; 
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Eiitorieal Study of the Orceco-Slav World 
(1871) ; The Songs of Southern Russia (1875) ; 
Studies of the Czech (1878) and Bulgarian 
literatures; Secnets (TEtat de Vemse (1884); 
The Three Worlds of Europe and Asia (1892)* 
An intense “Slavophile,” Lamansky in the his- 
torical view looks upon the Greek-Slavic civili- 
zation as the opposite of the Germano-Koman. 

LAHAB, la-mhr^. A city and the county seat 
of Prowers Co., Colo., 116 miles east of Pueblo, 
on the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Kailroad 
(Map; Colorado, G 3). It is in the fertile 
Arkansas valley, producing alfalfa, hogs, sheep, 
and fruits. Among the industrial establish- 
ments are a large condensed-milk plant, flour 
and feed mills, lumber yards, and manufactories 
of beet sugar, sashes and doors, brooms, and 
bricks and tile. The city contains a Carnegie 
library and two hospitals and owns its water 
works. Pop., 1900, 987; 1910, 2977. 

LAIilABi. A city and the county seat of 
Barton Co., Mo., 39 miles north by east of 
Joplin, on the north fork of the Spring River, 
and on the Missouri Pacific and the Frisco 
Lines systems (Map: Missouri, B 4). It has 
a public-school library, a courthouse, and Lamar 
College. The city is in a region largely agri- 
cultural, with coal -mining interests. There is a 
trade in flour. The water works and electric- 
light plant are owned by the city. Pop , 1900, 
2737 • 1910 2316 

LAMAR, Jos6 (1778-1830). A South Amer- 
ican general, born at Cuenca in what is now 
Ecuador. His early life was spent in Spain, 
where he fought against France; in 1815 he 
was Bent to Peru in command of the Spanish 
army, from which he resigned after the sur- 
render of Callao Castle (1821), to enter tlie 
Republican army. He commanded the Peruvian 
troops at Ayacucho (1824) and in 1827 was 
elected to the Presidency of Peru, In 1828 he 
provoked a war with Colombia and in 1829 
was defeated b'y Sucre, the late President of 
Bolivia, who commanded the Colombian forces 
at Cuenca He was deposed a few months 
afterward and died in exile. 

LAMAR, Joseph Rucker (1857-^1916). An 
American jurist, born at Ruckersville, Ga. He 
attended tlie University of Georgia, graduated 
from Bethany (VV. Va ) College in 1877, and 
studied law at Washington and Lee University. 
Admitted to the bar in 1878, he practiced law 
at Augusta, Ga., from 1880 to 1903, was a mem- 
ber of the Georgia House of Representatives in 
1886-89, and served as commissioner to codify 
the laws of Georgia in 1895. He was appointed 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of Geor- 
gia in 1901 to fill an unexpired term and was 
regularly elected to that office in 1903; but two 
years later he resigned and resumed the prac- 
tice of law at Augusta, where he met and be- 
come the friend of President Taft. In 1910 he 
was appointed associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and in 1914 he 
served as one of the delegates of the United 
States to the Niagara Falls Peace Conference, 
which attempted to settle the dispute with 
Mexico concerning insults to the American flag 
by the government of General Huerta. 

LAMAB* Lucius Quito'us Cincinnatus 
(1797-1834). An American jurist, born at 
Eatonton, Ga., of French-TTugiicnot descent. 
He was educated at Milledgcville, Ga., and 
studied law at Litchfield, Gonn. Returning to 
his native State, he was admitted to the bar in 


1819 and rapidly won distinction in his profes- 
sion. In 1819 ho revised Ceorgia JuStwS) and 
in 1821 he was commissioned by the State Legis* 
lature to make a compilation of The Laws of 
Georgia from 1811 to 1819 (1821). In 1880 
he was elected to succeed Thomas W. Cobb as a 
judge of the Georgia Supreme Court and re- 
mained upon the bench until his death. 

LAMAR, Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus 
(1825-93). An American lawyer and legisla- 
tor, son of the preceding. He was bom in Put- 
nam Co., Ga , graduated at Emory College (Ox- 
ford, Ga.) in 1834, studied law at Macon in the 
office of A. H. Chappell, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1847. In 1849 he removed to Oxford, 
Miss., where, besides praciicing law, he was 
adjunct professor of imithcrriatiCH in the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi from 1850 to 1852, w4ien 
he removed to Covington, Ga. He was elected 
to the Georgia Legislature in 1853 and re- 
turned to Mississippi in 1855. In 1856 ho 
was elected to Congress and in 1858 he was re- 
elected. In December, 1860, he resic^ed to 
take part in the Secessionist movement in his 
State. He was a member of the Charleston 
Convention of 1860, before which he made a 
stirring speech, and of the Mississippi Conven- 
tion which, on Jan. 9, 1861, passed the ordinance 
of secession, which he himself had drafted ‘and 
presented. In the summer of 1860 he had ac- 
cepted an appointment to the chair of ethics and 
metaphysics in the University of Mississippi, 
but resigned his professorship to heed the call 
to arms. In May he was chosen lieutenant 
colonel of the first regiment raised in Mississipijl 
for service “during the war.” He led his regi- 
ment at Yorktown and illiaTn«hurg, but re- 
signed from active service in October, 1862, and 
early in the following year was sent to Europe 
as special commissioner of the Confederate 
States to the Russian Empire. He did not 
proceed to his post, however, and, his commis- 
sion not being confirmed by the Confederate 
Senate, he returned to America early in 1864, 
after having spent some months in London and 
Paris From December, 1864, until the close of 
the war, he served as judge advocate of the 
military court of the Third Army Corps, with 
the rank of colonel. He was professor of ethics 
and metaphysics at the University of Missis- 
sippi in 1806 and 1867 and of law from 1867 to 
1870 In tins year he resigned in consequence 
of Republicans having become trustees of the 
university upon the readmission of the State 
into the Union. He was a member of Congress 
from 1873 to 1877 and of the United States 
Senate from 1877 to 1885, was Secretary of 
the Interior in President Cleveland’s cabinet 
from 1885 to 1888, and was an associate justice 
of the United States Supreme Court from 1888 
until his death. His efforts were directed 
chiefly to bringing about a reconciliation and a 
better understanding between the North and the 
South, and a remarkable eulogy of Senator 
Sumner, delivered by him before the House in 
1874, did more than perhaps any other one 
thing up to that time towards accomplishi^ 
this result. He opposed with great energy and 
eloquence all schemes Involving the debasement 
or undue inflation of the currency and in 1878 
showed his strength of conviction and 
ence of mind by refusing to resign or chatti^ ^ 
views on this question at the command of tod 
Mississippi IvegiSlature And by appealing to 
the people, whb efitliuiidastieally sustained mA. 
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Among Ms many notable orations and addresses 
perhaps the ablest was that delivered at the 
uilveiang of the Calhoun monument at Charles* 
ton, 8* C., in 1887. Consult Mayes, Lucius Q, 0. 
hfmar: Hia Life, Times, and Speeches (Nash- 
ville, Tenn., 1896). 

LAMAB, Mirabeau Buonapabte (1798- 
1869). An American politician, President of 
Texas, the brother of the elder L. Q. C. Lamar. 
He was born at Louisville, Ga., and engaged 
in agricultural and mercantile pursuits until 
1828, when he founded a States’-rights news- 
paper, the Columbus Independent, In 183»6 he 
went to Texas and became prominently identified 
with the revolutionary party. He served at 
the battle of San Jacinto, was commissioned 
major general, and was appointed to the coin- 
rnajid of the army in the summer of 1836, but 
insubordination in the ranks forced lus retire- 
ment. He then became Attorney-General, Secre- 
tary of War, Vice President, and President of 
Texas. During his term of office as Piesident 
(1838-41) the independence of Texas was recog- 
nized by the chief powers of Europe He is 
credited with having originated the educational 
system of Texas He recommended in his mes- 
sage to the Third Congress of the Republic the 
Act (passed in 1839) granting three leagues of 
land to each county for the support of an 
academy and 60 leagues for the “establishment 
and endowment” of two universities. From 
these provisions have developed the public-school 
^stem of the State and the University of 
Texas. He served with distinction in the Mexi- 
can War and against the Comanche Indians. . 
In 1867 he was appointed United States Minister j 
to the Argentine Republic, but did not serve ; in 
1858 Minister to Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 
He published Verse Memorials. 

LA MABA. See Lipsuts, Ida Mabie. 

LA HABCB^, Count. A name of the Bel- 
gian soldier and author Arenberg (qv.), or 
Aremberg. 

LAMABCK, Jean Baptiste Pierre Antoine 
DE Monet de (1744-1829). A French zoologist, 
regarded as the greatest of the period between 
Linnaeus and Cuvier He was born Aug 1, 1744, 
at Bazentin-le-Petit, a village in Picardy, the 
eleventh child of parents belonging to the minor 
nobility. Destined by his parents for the 
Church, though preferring a military life, ho 
entered the college of the Jesuits at Amiens, 
But, his father dying in 1760, he enlisted at 
the age of 16 in the French army during the 
Seven Years’ War, dl.-iiiigiii^licd himself, and- 
was promoted to a lieutenancy. His military 
career was, however, cheeked by a serious acci- 
dent, whereupon he went to Paris, studied medi- 
cine, and, meeting Rousseau, was led to study 
botany under Bernard de Jussieu. For 10 
years he studied native and exotic plants. Hia 
Flore frangaise, published in 1778 in three vol- 
umes and augmented to six volumes in the third 
edition of 1806-15, brought young Lamarck 
immediate fame and led to his election to the 
French Academy of Sciences in 1779 In 1781 
JI|^U0on obtained for him a commission as royal 
botanist, charged with visiting the foreign 
botanical gardens and museums as well as mines. 
Ilift travels (1781-82) led him to visit Holland, 
Qermany, and Hungary. On his return he was 
appointed keeper of the herbarium of the Royal 
Garden, to which he afterward gave the present 
name, Jardin dee Hantes. His career as a 
botaniat, in whiok he achieved such success that 


he was called the French Linneeus, covered a 
period of about 25 years. Meanwhile he took an 
active part in the reorganization of the Museum 
of Natural History, with the* result that his 
ideas were carried out and extended by Lakanal, 
and the Jardin des Plantes was transformed 
into an institution of higher instruction, with a 
staff of 12 professors. 

In the summer of 1793, the Museum of Natu- 
ral History having been leorganized, the chair 
of zoblogy was divided, the professorship of 
vertebrate zoology being filled by Geoffrey 
Saint-Hilaire, while to Lamarck, now 49 years 
of age, was assigned the chair of invertebrate 
zoology. In 1801 appeared his Systhme des ani- 
mauoD sans veridbres^ in the introduction to 
which his views on the origin of species were 
first published. Lamarck introduced great re- 
form in the classification of animals, founding 
the classes Infusoria, Annelida, Crustacea, 
Ayachnida, and Tuiiicata, the order of Cirri- 
pedia, and the molliiscan group of Heteropoda. 
He specialized in the Mollusca, breaking up the 
Linna‘an genera into more modern generic 
groups, and all later work in this branch has 
been in the line of expansion and elaboration 
of his labors. The Phlosophte zoologique was 
published in 1809 (trans. by Hugh Elliot, 1914) 
and in 1815-22 appeared his monumental work, 
in seven volumes, Histoire naturelle des ant- 
maux sans vertbhres, augmented to 11 volumes 
in the second edition of 1835-45. 

Lamarck was greatly interested early in life 
in meteorology, and from 1799 to 1810 he pub- 
lished an annual e ■ ' i* 1 • : and was 

the first to forei-i' i ^ ■ m - of the 

weather. His Speculations in physics and chem- 
istry were, however, worthless, in fact, he 
lacked the qualities of an experimenter, in this 
respect differing from Darwin. A little book, 
published in 1802, entitled Hydrog6ologie, pre- 
serves his reflections on geology, in antagonism 
to the “catastrophic” ideas of Cuvier; and Hux- 
ley characterized it as containing “sober and 
philosophic hypotheses,” compared with those of 
Cuvier. 

Y Lamarck was the founder of inyertebrate 
paleontology, as Cuvi^ was of Vertebrate 
paleontology. He utterly opposed Cuvier’s 
views of the sudden general extinction and crea- 
tion of species, believing that the fossil forms 
were the ancestors of the animals now living; 
species to his itilinl iici'iu variable and under- 
going a slow iii'/diiic.itioii He insisted on the 
following foundation principles of paleontology: 
(1) the great length of geological time, (2) 
the continuous existence of organic life through 
the geological periods, (3) the physical environ- 
ment remaining of the same general nature 
throughout, but with (4) continued gradual, 
not catastrophic, changes in the relative distri- 
bution of land and sea — changes which (6) 
caused corresponding modifications in the habi- 
tats, and (6) consequently in the habits, of 
living beings, so that there has been all through 
geological history a slow modification of life 
forms. Although Lamarck was a uniformitarian 
and thus anticipated Lyell, his idea of creation 
was evolutional rather than simply uniformi- 
tarian His evolutionary theories brought him 
into sharp controversy with Cuvier, whose in- 
fliuence led to their n^lect by his contemporaries. 
It was only in the present century that their 
real worth has been appreciated. See La- 
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Lamarck was a man of exceedingly fine char- 
acter, generous, free from jealousy and self- 
assertion. He was patriotic, imperturbable 
under the assaults of fortune, and patient under 
affliction. His mind was essentially philosophic, 
broad, and synthetic, he was a bold thinker and 
in every respect an epoch-making man. Besides 
the larger works mentioned above, he was the 
author of many articles, some of which have 
been translated into English and have become 
the bases of standard works on the subjects 
treated. He died Dec. 18, 1829, at the age of 
86 years. 

Bibliography. Cuvier, Eloge (Paris, 1832), 
translated in Edinburgh Neio Philosophical 
Journctly No. 39 (Edinburgh, 1833) , Martins, 
“Un naturalists philosophe* Lamarck, sa vie et 
ses oeuvres,” in Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris, 
1873) ; De Mortillet and others, Lamarck: Par 
un groupe de transformistes, ses disciples (ib., 
1887) ; A. S. Packard, Lamarck, the Founder 
of Evolution: His Life and Work, with Transla- 
tions of his Writings on Organic Evolution, with 
bibliography (New York, 1901), Mai cel Lan- 
drieu, “Lamarck et ses precurseurs,” in Ecole 
d^ Anthropologic de Pans, Revue, vol. xvi (Paris, 
1906) , id., “Lamarck, le fondateur du trans- 
formisme, sa vie, ses oeuvres,” in Society Zoolo- 
gique de France, M{^moires, vol. xxi (ib., 1909) ; 
C F. Cox, “The Founder of the Evolution 
Theory,” in New York Academy of Science, 
Annals, vol. xix (New York, 1910) , Friedrich 
Kuehner (ed ), Lamarck, die Lehre vom Lehen, 
seine ' Personlichkcit iind das wesentliche aus 
semen Schnftcn (Jena, 1913), with bibliography. 

LAMABCKaSM. The doctrine of J B. P A. 
Lamarck (q.v ), which considers the fundamental 
or primary factors of evolution in ‘the trans- 
formation of species. Lamarck claimed that all 
living beings arose from germs, through spon- 
taneous goiicfalion and that the most primitive 
was monad-like. In his opinion the first germs 
of plants and animals were formed in favorable 
plac.e8 and under favorable circumstances. The 
functions of life beginning and an organic move- 
ment established, these germs “necessarily grad- 
ually developed the organs, so that after a time 
and under suitable circumstances they have been 
differentiated” into parts or organs, develop- 
ment proce(‘ding from the simple to the complex 
He postulated great length of time, so great 
“that it 18 absolutely beyond the power of man 
to appreciate it in an adequate way ” He adds 
that “with the aid of sufficient time, of circum- 
stances which have been necessarily favorable, 
of changes of condition that every part of the 
earth’s surface has successively undergone — in 
a word, by the power which new situations and 
new habits have of modifying the organs of liv- 
ing beings — all those which now exist have been 
gradually formed such as we now see them.” 
Vestigial organs are explained as remains of 
parts which had been actively used by the an- 
cestors of existing forms, but which have become 
atrophied by disuse. The fact of variation is 
fully appreciated, as also adaptation to needs. 
In his opinion specific characters vary most. He 
points out that the peripheral parts, as the legs, 
mouth parts, antennae, etc., are first affected by 
the causes which produce variations, while it 
requires a longer time for variation m the in- 
ternal organs to take place. He also insisted 
that, when the conditions of existence remain 
constant, species do not vary. 

Lamarck’s factors of organic evolution were 
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seven, as follows. 1. Effects of favorable cir- 
cumstances due to changes of environment, of 
climate, soil, food, temper6,ture, etc. Such 
changes are direct in the case of plants and the 
loweSi animals, but indirect in the case of the 
higher animals and man. 

2. N'ceds, new physical wants or necessities 

induced by change of the conditions of life, re- 
sult in the production of new propensities, new 
habits and functions. Lamarck showed that 
change of habits may lead to the origination or 
modification of organs, that changes of functions 
also modify or create new organs. He said ; “It 
is easy to demonstrate by observation that uses 
or habits have given rise to forms,” which is an- 
other expression for Geoff roy Saint-Hilaire’s 
“C’est la fonction qui I’organ,” and an an- 
ticipation of Dohrn’s principle of change of 
function as a means of modification of organs. 
(See Function Change ) Lamarck’s use of the 
word “need” or “necessity” (besoin) has been 
greatly misunderstood and caricatured. He 
show’s, however, that by change of environment 
animals are subjected to new surroundings, in- 
volving new ways and means of living Thus, 
certain land birds driven by necessity {besom) 
to obtain their food in the water, gradually 
assumed characters, or structures, adapting 
them for swimming, wading, or for searching 
for food in the shallow water, as in the case of 
the I • •' ’ kinds. 

3. Use and disuse The continual use or ex- 
ercise of organs develops them, as in the wings 
of birds, etc The second of these principles he 
illustrates by the cases of the mole, the whale- 
bone whales, whose rudimentary teeth exist in 
the embryo, the anteater, the blind Proteus of 
caves, the eyeless bivalves, and the snakes, whose 
ancestors lost their limbs in the process of be- 
coming adapted for gliding through brush or 
grass or similar obstacles 

4 The doctrine of the struggle for existence 
and of competition was stated by Lamarck He 
frequently refers to the precautions that nature 
has taken to place limits to the too great in- 
crease in individuals and the consequent over- 
crowding of the earth. The stronger and better 
armed, he says, devour the weak , the large 
animals devour the smaller The multiplication 
of the smaller species is so rapid that these 
smaller species render the earth inhabitable for 
others, but their length of life is very short, 
and nature always preserves them in just pro- 
portions, not only for their own preservation, 
but also for that of other species. The larger 
species, however, multiply slowly, and thus is 
preserved the kind of equilibrium which should 
exist. 

6. Lamarck’s characteristic doctrine is the 
inheritance of characters acquired during the 
life-time of the individual. (See Use Inherit- 
ance.) This by some writers is regarded as 
the only feature of Lamarckism, but in reality 
he discusses the subject very briefly, yet it ap- 
pears to be a necessary result of the action of 
use and disuse, and of change of any of the con- 
ditions of life. 

' 6. The effects of crossing were considered by 
Lamarck, and — ^what has been overlooked by 
commentators and critics — ^he clearly insists on 
the leveling or swamping effects of free inter- 
crossing. He anticipate much modem dis* 
cuss ion in his statement: “If, when any peculiar- 
ities of form or any defects whatsoever are ac- 
quired, the individuals in this case always pair- 
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ing, they will reproduce the same peculiarities, 
and, if for successive generations confined to 
such unions, a special and distinct race will then 
be formed. But perpetual crosses between in- 
dividuals which have not the same peculiarities 
of form result in the disappearance of all the 
peculiarities acquired by particular circum- 
stances.” 

7 . The principle of geographical isolation 
(see Isolation) was anticipated by Lamarck, 
who, at the close of the para^aph alx)ve quoted, 
goes on to say : *‘Were not men separated by dis- 
tances of habitation, the mixtures resulting from 
crossing would obliterate the general characters 
which distinguish different nations” ( Philo- 
9 oph%c zoologiquot p. 262), This idea of segre- 
gation is also involved in his account of the 
origin of man from apes. He does not, however, 
specifically apply this principle to other animals 
than man. 

Lamarck {Philosophie zoologique, 1809) 
summed up his conclusions in the following 
laws* 

''First Law. — In every animal which has not 
exceeded the term of its development, the more 
frequent and sustained use of any organ grad- 
ually strengthens this organ, develops and en- 
larges it, and gives it a strength proportioned to 
the lengtli of time of such use; while the con- 
stant lack of use of such an organ imperceptibly 
weakens it, causes it to become reduced, pro- 
gressively diminishes its faculties, and ends in 
its disappearance. 

"Second Law. — Everything which nature has 
caused individuals to acquire or lose by the in- 
fluence of the circumstances to which their race 
may be for a long time exposed, and conse- 
quently by the influence of the predominant 
use of such an organ, or by that of the constant 
lack of use of such part, it preserves by heredity 
(gSn^ration) and passes on to the new individ- 
uals which descend from it, provided that tlie 
changes thus accjuired are common to both sexes 
or to those which have given origin to these new 
individuals.” 

Afterward, m the introduction to the Animauno 
uam vertbhres (1815), he enunciates these prin- 
ciples under four laws, as follows; 

"First Law, — ^Life, by its proper forces, con- 
tinually tends to increase the volume of every 
body which possesses it, and to increase the size 
of its parts, up to a limit which it brings about. 

"Second Law. — The production of a new organ 
in an animal body results from the supervention 
of a new want {besom) which continues to make 
itself felt and of a new movement which this 
want ^ves rise to and maintains. 

"Third Law. — The development of organs and 
their power of action are constantly in ratio to 
the employment of these organs, 

"Fourth Law. — Everything which has been 
acquired, impressed upon, or changed in the or- 
ganization of individuals, during the course of 
their life is preserved by generation and trans- 
mitted to the new individuals . which have de- 
scended from those which have undergone those 
changes ” 

Lamarck failed to catch the idea of natural 
selection — the essence of Darwinism — though his 
views on overpopulai ion were fundamentally 
like those of Malthus (1798), whose essay on 
population gave the hint both to Darwin and to 
Wallace, wmeb became the germ of the theory 
of natural seleption (q.v«)* Ckmault; F. W. Hut- 
ton, Darwinism, and tamarekism, 0ld and New 


( London, 1899 ) ; Samuel Butler, Evolution Old 
and New; or The Theories of Bwffonj Dr. Eras- 
mus Darwin and Lamarck as Compared with 
that of Charles Darwvn (New York, 1911) ; and 
especially the admirable translation of La- 
marck^B principal work, by Hugh Elliot, Zoologi- 
cal Philosophy (New York, 1914). See Bvoltt- 
tion; Hebeditt 

LA HABIMCOBA. la mar'm^-rd, Albert, 
Count of (1789-1863). An Italian general and 
scientist, elder brother of Alfonso. He was born 
in Turin, was educated for the army at Fon- 
tainebleau, and served with distinction, being 
decorated by Napoleon 1 after the battle of 
Bautzen. On account of his participation in the 
revolutionary movement in Piedmont in 1821, he 
was disgraced and exiled to the island of Sar- 
dinia and remained there for nearly 10 years, 
during which time he was occupied in the study 
and investigation of the natural characteristics 
of the island. The result of his laboi appeared 
in an elaborate report, which is highly esteemed 
for its accuracy. In 1831, recalled from his 
exile by the gov*ernment, he was restored to 
favor, became a member of the Accademia delle 
Scienze of Turin, and was made a lieutenant 
general. On the outbreak of the great move- 
ment of 1848 he joined Daniel Manin and be- 
came prominent during the unsuccessful revolt 
of Venice. Later, however, he assumed the char- 
acter of peacemaker, and by his wise counsels 
succeeded in allaying much of the iriitation 
which existed among the leaders of the contend- 
ing parties. Besides several scientific memoirs 
La Marmora published in French his great work, 
Voyage en Sardaigne, ou description statistique, 
physique et politique de cette tie (5 vols., 1839- 
57), compi^sing an atlas and complete descrip- 
tion of Sardinia. 

LA MABMOBA, la mar'mft-rti, Alfonso 
Ferreuo, Marquis of (1804-78). An Italian 
general and statesman, born in Turin. In 1816 
he entered tlie military academy in his ’native 
city, becoming a lieutenant in the artillery in 
1823. In 1843 he became major and, for his 
distinguished conduct in the War of 1848 against 
Austria, was decorated with the medal of valor. 
The services he then rendered the Sardinian 
army removed from the mind of Charles Albert 
a prejudice which his warm advocacy of military 
reform had aroused in the King La Marmora 
was made a brigadier general and in 1849 re- 
pressed a rebellion in Genoa. In the same year 
he entered the cabinet as Minister of War and 
initiated a series of reforms which amounted 
almost to the reorganization of the army. In 
1856 he was placed in command of the Sardinian 
troops sent to the Crimea, distinguished himself 
in the battle of the Tchernaya, and at the close 
of the war was invested with the Order of the 
Bath and the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honor and reentered the ministry in his former 
capacity. He wRs next to the King in command 
of the Italian forces in the War of 1869, by 
which Lombardy was acquired, and upon Ca- 
vour's n -iifinitioii in July presided over the 
cabinet xiW .lanuiiii, 1860. In 1861 he was sent 
to Prussia as Envoy Extraordinary. In No- 
vember of that year he became (^^overnor of 
Naples. From 1864 to 1866 he was Prime Min- 
ister and concluded the alliance with Prussia. 
In the campaign against Austria in 1866 he lost 
the battle of Custozza and resigned his position 
as chief of staff as well as his portfolio. Him 
last ofiioial position was that of Governor of 
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Ronie» which he held from October, 1870, to 
January, 1871. His account of the secret nego* 
tiations betwe^ Prussia and Italy {Un po piUt 
di luce sugh avvenimentt del Florence, 

1873) incurred the denunciation of Prince Bis- 
marck and the censure of the Italian govern- 
ment, in consequence of which La Marmora did 
not publish the second volume of this work, but 
defended himself in a work entitled I eegreti di 
etato nel governo coatitumonale (Florence, 
1877), He died in Florence, Jan. 6, 1878. Con- 
sult Chiala, Le g&n6ral La Marmora et Valhanoe 
prmmmne (Paris, 1878), and Massari, 11 gen&- 
rale Alfonso La Marmora^ ricordi Btografim 
(Florence, 1880). 

LAMABQXJE, l&'ma.rk^ Jean Maximin, 
Count (1770-1832). A French general and 
statesman, born at Saint-Sever in the Depart- 
ment of Landes. In 1791 he joined the army as 
a private soldier and rose to be a captain of 
grenadiers in the famous corps commanded by 
Latour d’ Auvergne ( see Turenne) . He was made 
a brigadier general in 1801, and distinguished 
himself in the battle of Austerlitz and in the 
campaigns of Tirol and Naples. Having taken the 
island and fortress of Capri from the English in 
1808, he was made a general of division and 
rendered brilliant service in the <..■ ‘ 

Wagram, in Calabria, and in Spair li ■ ^ 

parte’s return from the island of Elba he made 
Lamarque commander in chief of the Army of 
La Vendee, where the insurrection was quelled 
and the country pacified. In 1815 he w^as pro- 
scribed by the restored Bourbons and retired to 
Belgium, where he remained until 1818, when 
he was permitted to return to Pari^ In 1828 
he was elected to the Chamber of Deputies from 
Mont‘de-Marsar and became an important mem- 
ber of the opposition, being especially noted for 
his eloquence and disinterestedness. In 1830 he 
Was active in the July revolution and continued 
to be prominent until his death, which took 
place June 1, 1832. The presence of armed 
guards at his funeral incensed the Republicans 
and led to the insurrection of June 5-6, 1832. 
Besides many political pamphlets, such as De 
Veaprit mihtaire de la France (Paris, 1826) and 
La v^rit4 toute entiere sur le proebs d^un marb- 
chal de France (ib., 1831), Lamarque left some 
personal memoirs, which were published by his 
family, Souvenirs, mbmoires et lettres (3 vols., 
ib„ 1835-36). 

LAMABTIHE, U'mUr't^n', Alphonse de 
(1790-1869). A French lyric poet and states- 
man, born Oct. 21, 1790, at his father’s estate 
at Milly, near MStcon, in Burgundy. The poet 
was reared in an atmosphere of Catholic piety 
and of ardent devotion to royalty. He seems to 
have felt very early the beauty df external na- 
ture. Lamartine’s education was at first in- 
trusted to a priest. Later he attended several 
not very good schools, and he gathered knowl- 
edge by desultory reading and by his own ob- 
servation, either in France, in Italy, or in the 
Orient. On the fall of Napoleon he joined the 
Garde Royale, which he soon quitted. In 1820 
he published his MMitaiions po^tiques, which 
struck a note new to French poetry. With Le 
lac, L*Automne, La prikre, L*Immortalit4 we 
catch the first harmonies of the romantic Ivric. 
A great deal of interest has been manifestea re- 
cently in the relations of Lamartine to Madame 
Charles, who inspired Le loo and whom Lamar- 
tine sang under the name of Elvire In form 
the Meditations were as lacking in precision as 


was the character of Lamartine. Technical flaws 
are still more numerous in the Nouvellea m4dir 
tations (1823) and in the Harmonies (1829). 
In Joeelyn (1836), an epic idyl in Alexandrines, 
we have the story of a youth who by saorifloing 
everythin that most men desire attains peace 
of soul. In La chute d^un ange (1838) the angel 
Adar leaves heaven that he may live on earth 
with Daidha, a daughter of the Giants. With 
the Recueillements (1839) Lamartine returns 
to the manner of 1820, adding nothing to the 
theme. In 1820 he had married at Chamb^ry 
an Eiiuliwh ii'irl, Miss Birch Soon afterward he 
went t(» I inly on diplomacy, and there he had 
experiences embodied in Oraeiella (1852), an 
elegy in prose, ending in a poem. In 1829 La- 
martine was elected £> the Academy. With the 
year 1830, in which appeared the Harmonies 
poitxques et religieuses, the diplomatic career of 
the poet, who had been employed in various 
legations in Italy, came to an end. He tried to 
get a seat in the Chamber, but failing, he with 
his wife and daughter set sail in 1832 at Mar- 
seilles for the Orient, a pilgrimage of 16 months, 
which resulted in the Souvenirs, impressions, 
pensSes et paysages pendant un voyage en Orient 
(4 vols., 1839). Lamartine, who during his 
absence had been elected to the Chamber as 
deputy from Bergues, Le Nord, took his seat 
soon after his return from tlic East. He at once 
commanded attention by his eloquence and grad- 
ually drifted towards Republicanism. In 1847 
he came out with his Histoire des Girondms, a 
work of slight historical value, but whose bril- 
liant rhetoric helped to bring about the revolu- 
tion of 1848. After the February upheaval La- 
martine was a member of the provisional gov- 
ernment and Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
represented 10 departments in the Constituent 
Assembly, enjoying for a few months an immense 
popularity, which, however, he lost through the 
insurrection in June. His lame apology was 
made in Trois mois au pouvoir (1848) and in 
the Histoire de la involution de 1848 (1849). 
Lamartine told about his youthful emotions in 
the Confidences (1849) and in the Nouvellea 
confidences (1851), but the same notes had been 
struck 30 years before; taste had changed, and 
he failed to awaken any sympatiiy. About this 
time Lamartine’s e\tra\auant habits brought 
him to financial ruin. To better his fortune he 
wrote history voluminously — Histoire de la re* 
stauration (8 vols., 1852), Histoire de la Tur* 
quie (8 vols, 1854-55), Histoire de la Russie 
(2 vols., 1855) — all works of little worth. La- 
martine had no fitness for such work; he was 
preeminently a poet. Napoleon III, in 1867, 
gave him the income of 500,000 francs. His 
body was buried at 6aint-Point, near M&con. 

Lamartine’s Works appeared in 40 volumes 
(1800-66). Among the more recent of many 
Lives and critical studies of Lamartine are: 
Faguet, XlXbme sibole (Paris, 1885); Pomai- 
rols, Lamartine, 4tude de morale et d'esthntique 
(ib., 1889) ; Chamborant de Perissat, Lamar* 
tine inconnu (ib., 1891) *, Reyssie, La jeunesm 
de Lamartine (ib., 1892) ; Deschanel, Lamar* 
tine (ib., 1893); Rod, Lamartine (ib., 1893); 
Brunetifere, Evolution la po4sie lyrique, voL i 
(ib., 1894) ; Lemattre, Gontemporains, vol. v4 
(ib., 1896). On Lamartine as a statesmau^ eon- 
suit: Roiu'haud, La p*,Htique de 
(Paris, 1878 • \'ogiie. Heurea d'Mstoire (ib., 
1893) . Tliere is an Kncrlish Life bv Lady Mtyil4t 
Domvflle (London, 1888). Pot Madame Charles 
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or the Elvire of the MMitatiomt, see France, 
L*Elvire de Lamartine ( ib., 1893 ) ; important 
and more precise documents have been recently 
incorporated : R. Doumio, heitres d^Elmre a 
Lamartme (Paris, 1905), and L. S4ch^, Lamar- 
tine de X816-1830, Elvire et fee M^itationa 
(ib„ 1905); E. Sugie, Lamartine (ib., 1910); 
P. de Lacretelle, Lea oriygtnea et la jeunesae de 
Lamartine (ib., 1911). 

IiAMASj Ih^m^s, ANDElts (1817-91). A Uru- 
guayan statesman and historian One of the 
most versatile men that the Americas have thus 
far produced, he served his country well as sol- 
dier, statesman, diplomat, statistician, author, 
jurisconsult, bibliophile, numismatist, antiqua- 
rian, and thinker From 1839 to 1849 he was 
Prefect of Montevideo. Later he was Minister 
of Finance and at various times subsequently 
acted as Minister to Brazil and to the Argentine 
Republic. He devoted himself also to the study 
of South American history, was one of the 
founders of the Historical Institute of Monte- 
video, and gradually gathered together a large 
and valuable collection of manuscripts illustra- 
tive of the subject The latter have been pub- 
lished in part as Colecctdn de ohraa, documentoa 
y nottaas para aervir d la hiatona del Rio de la 
Plata. 

liAHB, Lady Caroline. See Melbourne, 
William Lamb. 

XiAMB, Charles (1775-1834). An English 
essayist and critic. He was born in London, 
Feb. 10, 1775, and received his education at 
Christ’s Hospital School. An impediment in his 
speech debarred him from a university appoint- 
ment, and he left school in 1789 to take a small 
clerkship under his elder brother in the South 
Sea House. In 1792 a friend procured him an 
appointment in the accountant’s office of the 
East India House, a post which he held for 33 
years. Insanity, inherited from the mother, 
cast a gloom over the family life, showing itself 
once in Charles, who in his twenty-first year 
was confined in an asylum for a few weeks, and 
frequently in his sister Mary Ann (born 1764), 
who in 1796 was suddenly seized with acute 
mania and stabbed her mother to the heart. 
Tliis tragedy prevented Charles from marrying 
Ann Simmons, the “gentle maid” who is alluded 
to in several sonnets and under the name of 
Bartram in Dream Children. The rest of his 
life was devoted to his unfortunate sister, whom 
he refused to place permanently in confinement. 
In her periods of health she was of great assist- 
ance to him in his literary work. Lamb’s first 
published efforts were four sonnets contributed 
in 1796 to the volume Poems on Various Suh- 
feet a by Coleridge, his old schoolfellow and de- 
voted friend. In 1797 Coleridge published a 
second edition of his Poems, to which Lamb and 
bis friend Charles Lloyd contributed; and in 
1798 Lamb and Lloyd issued Blank Verse, in 
which first appeared the exquisite lines entitled 
“Old Familiar Faces.” Lamb did not acquire 
fame by these poems nor by the tale Rosamund 
Gray (1798), ttie drama John Woodvil (1802), 
or tbeiarce Mr. B. (performed Dec. 10, 1805). 
In 1807 he received a commission from William 
Oodwin <;o contribute to his “Juvenile Library.” 
For this series he and his sister wrote their 
TaJea from Bhdkmpeare (1807), Mary doing the 
eMediee and Charles the tragedies. This was 
hk first real success and led the next year to 
Adventures of Vlysees, which Charles wrote 
single-handed out Chapman’s Bomer. In 1808 


he published Bpecimena of English Dramatic 
Poets Contemporary tvith Shakespeare, which 
was a revelation to his generation, almost totally 
i^iorant of these preat writers, and which estab- 
lished his reputation as a critic of rare taste. A 
collection of his miscellaneous writings in prose 
and verse appeared in 1818. In 1820 he was 
invited to join the staff of the London Magazine 
and contributed, as the first of a series of light 
prose essays, a description of the old South Sea 
House, signing himself Elia, the name of an old 
fellow clerk. This and the papers following it, 
the finest of their kind in the English language, 
appeared in collected form as Essays of Eha 
(1823) and Last Essays of Eha (1833). In 
1825 Lamb was retired from his clerkship on 
account of failing health, and he received a pen- 
sion of £441 a year, upon which he and his sister 
removed first to Enfield and finally to Edmon- 
ton; but Mary’s increasing insanity, separation 
from literary friends, and the death of Coleridge 
in 1834 combined to surround the last years of 
the genial author’s life with melanclioW. He 
yet continued to write considerably To this 
time belong “Popular Fallacies” (1826) and the 
beautiful lines on the death of Hood’s first child, 
entitled “On an Infant Dying as Soon as Born” 
(1828). Lamb died at Edmonton, Dec. 27, 
1834. Mary Lamb outlived him nearly 13 years, 
dying in May, 1847. Lamb belongs to a group 
of essayists and critics of which the other chief 
members are Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt Though 
he was not so productive as cither of his fr)n- 
temporaries, his work is of a finer qiial'tv Ti- 'c 
has taken nothing from the charm of the 
of Eha, arfd in appreciative criticism Lamb is 
still one of the masters. One of the delights of 
all his works is the revelation of himself, his 
pathos, and his humor. 

Bibliography. Letters of C. Lamb, with a 
Sketohn of hts Life, edited by T N. Talfourd 
(London, 1837; new ed , ib , 1849), to which he 
added Final Memorials (ib., 1850) ; the critical 
biography by Alfred Ainger, in “English Men of 
Letters Series” (ib., 1882) , Complete Works 
and Correspondence, edited by Alfred Ainger (6 
vole, ib., 1883-88); The Lambs, their Lives, 
their Friends, and their Correspondence, edited 
by W. C. Hazlitt (ib,, 1897) , Lamb and Hazlitt: 
Further Letters and Records, edited by W C. 
Hazlitt (ib., 1000) ; Works of Charles Lamb and 
of Mary Lamb, edited by William Macdonald 
(12 vols., New York, 1903), Bertram Dobell, 
Sidelights on Charles Lamb (ib., 1903) ; Letters: 
Newly Arranged, vnth Additions by Alfred 
Ainger (2 vols., London, 1904), E V. Lucas, 
Life of Charles Lamb (2 vols., New York, 1906) ; 
id. (ed.), The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb 
(7 vols., ib., •1906, 6 vols., ib., 1013) ; Bibli- 
ography of the Writings of Charles and Mary 
Lamb, compiled by J. C. Thomson (Hull, 1908). 

LAMB, Charles Rollinson ( ?- ) . An 

American artist, born in New York. His 
brother Frederick and he became known for 
their work in ecclesiastical art in the Lamb Cor- 
poration, which they controlled, for their work 
in behalf of civic improvement and other artistic 
movements. Trained as an architect and at the 
Art Students* League, New York, Charles Rollin- 
son Lamb desired the impressive Dewey Arch, 
erected in Madison Square, New York, in honor 
of Admiral Dewey’s return (1899), and the 
Court of Honor at the Hudson Fulton Celebra- 
tion in 1909. At specialties he devoted most 
time to religious architecture and to memorial 
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and historical art. He became vice president of 
the American Fine Arts Society and was at one 
time president of the Art Students’ League and 
pf the Municipal Art Society of New York. 

Fredebick Stymetz Lamb (1863- ). An 

American inural painter and designer of stained 
glasses. He* studied at the Art Students’ League 
under Sartain and Beckwith, at the Beaux- Arts, 
Paris, under Lef^bvre and Boulanger, and model- 
ing under M. Millet. He became a member of 
the National Sculpture Society and of the 
National Society of Mural Painters and was 
chosen secretary of the National Arts Club. 
Gold medals were awarded him at the Atlanta 
Exposition in 1895 and at the Paris Exposition 
in 1900. Good examples of his work are a 
series of historic windows in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, and a mural decoration, “Conference 
of General Washington before the Battle of 
Long Island,” Public School No. 5, Brooklyn. 
In addition he lectured and wrote on civic art. 

Ella Condie Lamb ( ?- ) The w^fe of 

Charles R. Lamb. She became chiefly known as 
a mural painter and designer of stained glasses 
and mosaics. Born in New York, she studied 
under William Chase, Walter Shirlaw, and C. 
Y. Turner, in England under Sii Hubert Her- 
komer, and in Paris under Collin and Courtois. 
She became a member of the National Society 
of Mural Painters and received a gold medal at 
the Atlanta Exposition in 1895 Good examples 
of her mural decorations are- “The Open Book,” 
Governor Flower Memorial Library, Watertown, 
N. Y. ; the Governor Baldwin Memorial, St. 
John’s Chapel, Detroit, the Sage Memorial 
figures of Arts and Sciences, Cornell University; 
and the Russell Memorial, Wells College. 

LAMB, Daniel Smith (1843- ). An 

American physician, born in Philadelphia. He 
studied medicine at Georgetown University, 
served in the Civil War as a private and then 
in the military hospitals at Alexandria, Va., be- 
came assistant surgeon at the Army Medical 
Museum in 1808, and in 1892 was appointed 
pathologist in the latter institution. After 1873 
he was professor at Howard University, first of 
materia niedica and then of anatomy, and from 
1894 to 1900 he held the chair of general pathol- 
ogy in the United States College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. He conducted post-mortem examina- 
tions of President Garfield, Henry Wilson, Sen- 
ator Preston Smith Brooks, and Garfield’s 
assassin, Guiteau. A member and officer of 
various medical and other scientific societies, 
Lamb edited the Washington Medical Annals 
and published a History of the Medical Depart- 
ment of Howard University (1900), besides 
monographs on medical, sanitary, and anthropo- 
logical subjects. 

LAMB, Horace (1849- ). An English 

mathematician and physicist, born in Stockport, 
He was educated at Owens College, Manchester, 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he 
was fellow and assistant tutor in 1872-75. After 
being professor of mathematics for 10 years at 
the University of Adelaide, Australia, he re- 
turned to England in 1885 and became professor 
of mathematics at Owens College. He became a 
fellow of the Royal Society in 1884 and was 
Royal medalist in 1902 and vice president of the 
society in 1909-10. Lamb wrote, besides papers 
for scientific periodicals, The Mathematical 
Theory of the Motion of Fluids (1878) ; Hydro- 
dynamics (1895; 3d ed., 1906) ; Infinitesimal 
Calculus (1897; 3d ed., 1907); Dynamical 


Theory of Sound (1910); Statics, Including 
Hydrostatics and the Elements of the Theory of 
Elasticity (1912). 

LAMB, John (173f^l800). A Revolutionary 
soldier, bom in New York. In his early years 
he worked with his father, a skillful optician, 
and in 1760 he became a wine merchant. He was 
a prominent member of the Sons of Liberty 
and conducted much of the correspondence witJti 
similar bodies in other cities He was conspicu- 
ous in resistance to the Stamp Act and went to 
Philadelphia to urge a firm stand against that 
measure. In July, 1775, he was commissioned a 
captain of artillery, and on August 23, acting 
under orders from Congress, removed the cannon 
from the Battery in New York. He took part 
m the expedition under General Montgomery 
against Montreal and Quebec and at the latter 
place led the van of the storming party and was 
seriously wounded and taken prisoner. Before 
his exchange he was promoted to be major and 
afterward became a colonel. He was in com- 
mand of West Point at the time of Arnold’s 
treason. After the close of the war he was a 
member of the Assembly and was appointed col- 
lector of customs at New York. He opposed 
violently the adoption by New York of the 
Federal Constitution, but nevertheless was con- 
tinued in his office by Washington He was 
ruined by a defaulting clerk and died in poverty. 
Consult Leake, Memoir of the Life and Times of 
General John Lamb (Albany, 1850) 

LAMB, Martha Joanna Reade Nash ( 1829- 
93). An American historian, born at Plainfield, 
Mass Though born and brought up in Massa- 
chusetts and for some years a resident of 
Chicago, she spent most of her active life in 
New York City (1866-93). From 1883 till her 
death she edited the Magazine of American His- 
tory, in which she published many of her own 
essays. Her chief book, the History of the City 
of New York (2vol8., 1877-81), was the valuable 
result of about 15 years of patient labor and 
research. Other volumes wortliy of citation are 
The Homes of America (1879) and Wall Street 
in History (1883). 

LAMB, Mary (Ann), See Lamb, Charles. 

LAMB, William, Lord Melbourne See Mel- 
bourne, William Lamb. 

LAMBiESA. See Lambessa. 

LAMBALLE, laN’baP, Marie Th£b^se 
Louise de Savoie-Carignan, Princess of 
(1749-92). A friend of Queen Marie Antoinette. 
She was born at Turin, the daughter of Prince 
Louis Victor Amadeus of Carignan. She mar- 
ried in 1767 the Prince de Lamballe, who soon 
after died a victim of debauchery. Timid, ten- 
der, and self-sacrificing, the young widow be- 
came the devoted friend and chosen companion 
of Marie Antoinette, who appointed her superin- 
tendent of the royal household, and as an in- 
nocent agent in the Queen’s intrigues incurred 
the bitter hatred of the populace. After a short 
estrangement, when the Countess de Polignac 
supplanted her in the favor of the Queen, Marie 
Antoinette turned again to her former friend, 
whose salon became the meeting place of the 
Queen and those members of the assembly of 
notables whom the Queen sought to win over. 
The Princess of Lamballe fled to England after 
the attempted flight of the royal family in June, 
1791, but rejoined the Queen in November. After 
Aug. 10, 1792, she received permission to share 
the captivity of the Queen, but was soon sepa- 
rately immured in the prison of La Force. On 
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September 3 she was broti^t befare the Tribunal 
and commanded to swear that the loved liberty 
and equality and hated ^the King, the Queen, 
and royalty. *^The first oath/’ she replied, *T 
will swear, but the rest I cannot; nay heart 
rebels against it.” “Let madame go!” said the 
president, and at this two men conducted her to 
the door, where she was torn to pieces by the 
mob, who paraded her head on a pike under 
Marie Antoinette’s windows at the Temple. A 
royalist legend praised her behavior in her last 
hours, but more reliable sources depict her in a 
state of complete collapse at her trial. Some of 
her letters are published in volume xxxix of La 
revolution frangaise < Paris, 1900). Consult: 
Comte de Lescare, La pnncesse de La/mhalle 
(Paris, 1864 ) ; G. Bertin, Mme, de Lamhalle 
(ib., 1888) ; Austin Dobson, Four French Wo- 
men (London, 1890) ; B. C. Hardy, Pnnoesae de 
Lamhalle (ib., 1908). 

LAMBATEQXJE, lam'ba-ya'kA. A maritime 
department in northwest Peru, boimcled by the 
Department of Piura on the north, Cajamarca 
on the east, Liber tad on the south, and the 
Pacific Ocean on the west (Map* Bolivia, 
B 6). Its area is estimated at 4016 square 
miles. The greater part consists of a coastal 
plain with a number of low ridges running 
down from the cordillera, which also traverses 
the northeastern part of the department. The 
soil, except along the river courses, is mostly 
arid. The chief agricultural products are 
sugar, tobacco, cotton, and rice. Some good 
grazing land is found on the mountain slopes. 
Pop. (est.), 127,000. Capital, Chiclayo. 

LAMBAYEQXJE. A city of the Peruvian 
department of the same name, situated on the 
river Lambayeque, about 6 miles from the sea 
(Map: Bolivia, A 6). It has manufactures of 
cotton and woolen goods, is connected by rail 
with the seaport of Pimentel and is of con- 
siderable commercial importance. Pop. (est ), 
8000, including many negroes and Chinese 
coolies. 

LAMBEAtJX, IttN'bO', Jef (Joseph Mabib 
Thomas) (1852-1908). An eminent Belgian 
sculptor. He was born at Antwerp, studied at 
the academy under Greefs, and was earlv appren- 
ticed to a wood carver. Owing to nis CTeat 
poverty, his early works were executed to please 
popular taste and were chiefly humorous. He 
later studied at Paris, whence he sent home 
“The Kiss” (1881, Antwerp Museum), his first 
imprtant group. It established his reputation 
and won him a stipend for a journey to Italy, 
where he studied the ^eat Florentine sculptors, 
particularly Jean Bomogne. His chief inspira- 
tion, howev er, was drawn from the great Flemish 
masters. His style is pictorial rather than 
plastic, his combinations of line are often star- 
tling, and his compositions, often too crowded, 
throb with exuberant life and impassioned move- 
ment. Among important works by him are: 
“The Wild Song” (1884); “The Brabo Foun- 
tain,” in front of the Hotel de Ville, Antwerp; 
‘drunkenness”; “The Bitten Faun”; “The Rob- 
ber of the Eagle’s Nest”; and the busts of the 
poet Conscience and Burgomaster Buis of Brus- 
sels. His last work, one of the most striking 
productions of modem sculpture, is the colossal 
bas-relief, “The Passions of Man” (Parc du 
Clnquantenaire, Brussels) — an assemblage of 
surging figures, typifying the struggle between 
good and evil. 

liiAMBECi:, or LAMBEC01I78, 


mm-bftk'tsl-\is, PinttB (1628-80). A German 
scholar, bom at Hamburg. He was educated at 
Hamburg, Amsterdam, Paris, and Rome. In 
1651 he was made teacher of history in the 
Gymnasium at Hamburg and in 1660 its rector. 
After joining the Catholic church Jn 1662 he 
went to Vienna, where he was appointed libra- 
rian of the Imperial Library ( 1666 ) . His worics 
include: Commentarii de Bihliotheca Oceaarea 
VmdohOnenai (1666-79) ; Rerum Bamhurgen- 
aium Libri (1653-61); Syntagma Antiquitatum 
ConatanUnopolitanarum (1665); Platince ffia^ 
toria Urhia Mantuce (1676); and the really 
valuable Prodromua of the uncompleted Hiatoria 
Literaria (1710), the opening part of a literary 
history of the world. 

LAHOBERT, Alexander (1862- ) An 

American pianist, born in Warsaw, Poland. His 
musical instmction was begun in 1872 by his 
father, who was an accomplished musician In 
1876 he was sent by the advice of Rubinstein to 
the Cbnservatory at Vienna, where he studied 
for Wr years under Epstein, graduating in 
1880. After another period of study, part of 
which was spent with Urban at Berlin, he went 
in 1881 to New York, where he gave a series of 
concerts. Returning to Europe, he made a con- 
cert tour through Germany and Russia and then 
resumed his studies under Liszt at Weimar. In 
1884 he returned to America, where for several 
seasons he played in concert. From 1888 to 
1906 he was director of the New York College 
of Music. He composed considerable music, but 
is best known as a remarkably successful teacher 
and for his arrangement of a valuable Syatem- 
atic Courae of Sti^iea (6 vols , 1892). 

LAMBERT, IftN’b&r' Eug^:ne Iritis (1825- 
1900). A French animal painter, born in Pans 
and often called “Lambert des chats” on account 
of his fondness for painting cats. He was a 
pupil of Delacroix and Delaroche. His first 
Salon picture was hung in 1847, and his early 
work was with birds and still life ; but he struck 
his keynote in “Cat and Parrot” (1857) His 
paintings abound in the United States Typical 
examples of his work are “Cat and Kittens,” in 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York, and “Fam- 
ily of Cats,” in the Luxembourg. He designed 
fascinating illustrations for Cherville’s Chxena 
et chat a (Pans, 1889). 

LAMBERT, Ittm'bSrt, Franz, or Lambert op 
Avignon (c. 1486-1630). A German Protestant 
reformer. He was born in Avignon, became a 
Franciscan friar at an early age, was ordained 
a priest, and preached with success. In 1522, 
having been refused permission to join the Car- 
thusians, he embraced the doctrines of the Re- 
formers. He threw aside the garb of his order 
and began to preach the Reformed faith in Ger- 
many and Switzerland. He joined Luther in 
1523 at Wittenberg and thence proceeded to 
Metz and Strassburg. A Protestant academy 
having been established at Marburg, he became 
its first professor of theology. He propounded 
a scheme for the government of the churches by 
a synod, which was too democratic for the ap- 
proval of the Lutheran authorities. In 1529 he 
took part in a general conference of theologians 
held at that place from the different German 
provinces. On the whole, his theology was rather 
ZwiUglian than Lutheran. Consult his Life by 
Baum (Strassburg, 1840), Hassenkamp (Elb^r- 
feld. 1860^ Buffet (Paris, 1873). 

LAMBERT, Johann Heinricth (1728-77). 
A German philosopher, astronomer, and mathe- 
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matician, born at Miilhausen in Alsace. He was 
the son of a poor tailor and obtained his educa> 
tion by his own exertions. At 16 years of age 
he discovered, in computations for the comet of 
1744, the so-called “Lambert’s theorem.*' In 1746 
he was made secretary to the philosopher Iselin 
in Basel, and two years later he became tutor 
in the family of Count Sails at Chur. In 1756 
he began extended travels with his pupils and 
thus made the acquaintance of many learned 
men. Three years later he was made professor 
in the Munich Academy, and in 1766 he became 
a member of the Academy of Berlin. He wrote 
extensively on various subjects His philo- 
sophical studies at first claimed the interest of 
Kant, with whom he corresponded. His Neues 
Organon (1764), in particular, sought the estab- 
lishment of a philosophical system which, by its 
investigation of the theory of knowledge, or the 
power of the understanding to recognize truth, 
was 1 > the current method of Wolff 

The e\[* , thus aroused were disappointed 

by his Anlage zur Architektomc (1771), which, 
though it postdated Kant’s dissertation De 
Mund% Senaihitis et IntelUgibiha Forma et Prtn- 
ctpita (1770), adhered to the old scheme of on- 
tology. In physics he did notable work in pho- 
tometry, pyrometry, and hygrometry, devising 
original apparatus and methods. In astronomy 
he was the author of views held to-day concern- 
ing the nature of the fixed stars, especially the 
Milky Way. His contributions to mathematics 
were the series which bears his name, the con- 
ception of the hyperbolic function, and the dem- 
onstration of the incommensurability jof v. Parts 
of his works served as starting points for La- 
grange and Gauss. His principal works are the 
following* Die freie Perspective (German and 
French, 1759; 2d ed., 1774); Bcachrexhung und 
Oebrauch der logarithmvtchen Pechenstahe 
(1761, 1772); Beitrage zum Oehrauche der 
Mathematik und deren Anwendung (4 vols., 
1765, 1770, 1772) ; KurzgefOrSste Regeln zu per- 
speotivtsohen Zeichungen (1768, 1770); Zu- 

aatze zu den logarxilMmsolven und tmgonome- 
trischen Tahellen (1770). Consult* Huber, Jo- 
hann Beinrtch Lambert nach seinem Leben und 
Wirken (Basel, 1829), which contains a list of 
his writings; Lepsius, Johann Heinrich Lam- 
bert ^ etne Darstellung seiner kosmologischen und 
philosophischen Leistungen (Munich, 1881), 
Rudio, ArchimedeSi HuygenSy Lambert und Le- 
gendre (Leipzig, 1892) , Otto Baensch, Lamberts 
Philosophic und seine Stellung zu Kant (Tu- 
bingen, 1902) ; Friedrich Schur, Johann Heinr 
rich Lambert ah Geometer (Karlsruhe, 1906), 
LAM'BEBT, John (1619-83). An English 
Parliamentary general. He was born at Kirkby 
Malham in Yorkshire, Sept. 7, 1619; was edu- 
cated for the law, but on the outbreak of the 
Civil War became a captain under Fairfax. He 
fought with conspicuous bravery at Marston 
Moor, at Naseby, in Scotland, and at Worcester, 
and in the years of the Commonwealth was, 
perhaps, second to Cromwell in political in- 
fluence. He was one of the principal authors of 
the Instrument of Government and favored a 
representative democracy or a limited monarchy 
as against an oligarchy. After the death of the 
great Protector he became the head of the cabal 
of malcontent officers who overthrew the feeble 
administration of Richard Cromwell. Lambert, 
as the leader of the Fifth Monarchy, or extreme 
Republican party, suppressed with considerable 
vigor the Royalist insurrection in Cheshire, Au- 


gust, 1669; and two months afterward, dismiss- 
ing the remnant of the Rump Parliament, vir- 
tually governed the country along with his offi- 
cers, under the title of the Committee of Safety. 
For a brief period his position was considered so 
important that Charles II was advised to make 
terms with him by marrying his daughter. The 
counterplot of Monk, however, frustrated his 
designs and on April 22, 1660, he was taken pris- 
oner by Colonel Ingoldsby, tried in 1662, and 
banished to the Isle of Guernsey. On the dis- 
covery of a plot for his escape in 1667, he was 
sent to Drake’s Island, Plymouth Sound, where 
he died in 1683. He was a capable general, dis- 
tinguished by personal bravery and clemency to 
his opponents, and was familiarly called Honest 
John Lambert by his associates. 

LAMBERT, John (c.1776-?). An English 
traveler, who sojourned in North America 
(1806-09). His scheme of introducing hemp 
culture into the British colonies was not a suc- 
cess, but his explorations of “those parts ren- 
dered interesting by the glories of a Wolfe and 
a Wa-1 iiiLr1"ii” were more fortunate, and his 
book, 1 ravels through Lower Canada and the 
United States of North America in the Years 
1806, 1807, and 1808 (3 vols., 1810), is particu- 
larly broad-minded in tone. Lambert also ed- 
ited Washington Irving’s Essays (2 vols, 1811), 
with a lengthy preface. His later years were 
lived in obscurity. 

LAMIBERT, Louis A. (1836-1910). An 
American Roman Catholic clergyman, born at 
Allenport, Pa He was educated at St. Vin- 
cent’s College and at the Diocesan Seminary at 
St L(mis Ordained a priest in 1859, he was 
chaplain of the Eighteenth Illinois Infantry 
during the Civil War. Afterw^ard he served as 
professor of noimal theology and piiilosophy at 
the Paulist Novitiate. His side of the contro- 
versy in which he and Robert G. Ingersoll were 
involved in the early eighties was published 
as a book, and his reply to one of Tngersoll’s 
disciples appeared as the pamphlet Tactics of 
Infidels, Bishop McQuaid of Rochester, who 
had refused to assign Dr. Lambert to a parish in 
his diocese, was overruled by a decision of the 
Pope. Lambert then received the rectorship of 
the church of the Ascension at Rcottsville, N. Y., 
where he remained until his death. For many 
years he edited the Freeman* s Journal. 

LAMBEBTI, l&m-bSr'tfe, Nioool6. See Nic- 
col6 of Arezzo. 

LAM'BERTON, Benjamin Peffer (1844- 
1912). An American naval officer, born in Cum- 
berland Co , Pa In 1864 he ■■ ■ ’ : ^ from the 

United States Naval Academy. He served in 
the closing operations of the Civil War, was a 
member of the Bureau of Equipment in 1879-82, 
and was lighthouse inspector of the sixth dis- 
trict in 1885-88 and of the fifth district in 1894- 
98. For his services as chief of staff under Com- 
modore Dewey in the battle of Manila Bay he 
was advanced seven numbers in rank, becoming 
captain of Dewey’s flagship Olympia. He was 
a member of the Naval Examining and Retir- 
ing Board in 1900 and of the Lighthouse Board 
in 1900-03, became rear admiral in 1903, com- 
manded the South Atlantic squadron in 1903- 
04, was a member of the Naval War College in 
1904, was chairman of the Lighthouse Board in 
1906-06, and retired in 1906 

LAMBERTVILLE. A city in Hunterdon 
Co., N. J., 16 miles northwest of Trenton, on the 
Delaware River, the Delaware and Raritan 
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Canal, and the Pennsylvania Eailroad (Map: 
New Jersey, C 3 ) . It has good water power and 
among its industrial establishments are a to- 
mato cannery, rubber mills, paper mills, stone 
quarries, foundry and machine shops, flouring 
mills, and manufactories of pottery, hairpins, 
wire novelties, etc. There is a public library. 
First incorporated in 1849, Lambertville is now 
governed under a revised charter of 1904, which 
provides for a mayor, elected every two years, 
and a common council. The city is situated on 
the site of the ferry on the old York Road from 
Philadelphia to New York and was known for- 
merly as Coryell’s Ferry and later as George- 
town. Pop., 1900, 4637, 1910, 4657 

LAMBEET VON HEESFELB, lUm'bSrt 
fAn hgrs'Mt (died c.1088). A German historian 
of the eleventh century, born probably in Thu- 
ringia. Having received a superior education, 
he entered the Benedictine inonasteiy at Hers- 
feld in 1058, m the same year was ordained 
priest, and made a piluriitiagt to the Holy Land. 
His reputation as oiu* oi tlie !)est raediseval writ- 
ers is based upon his principal work, the An- 
naleSf first printed in 1526 (new ed., Hanover, 
1874, trans. into Ger. by Hesse, Leipzig, 2d ed., 
1893), a history of the world from the earliest 
times to 1077, only the period from 1039 on, 
however, showing an independent treatment in 
giving a comprehensive and well-arranged ac- 
count of contemporaneous events, told with great 
clearness and grace of style An admirer and 
stanch adherent of Pope Gregory VII, he did not 
spare Henry IV He was also the author of 
Carmen de Bello Saaoonico, edited by Pannenborg 
(Gl)ttingen, 1892). Consult im /•?••• 

bert von Rcrafeld und die r** m*- •• • 1 , 

achting (Cassel, 1896), and the article in the 
Allgemeine dcutavhe Bwgraphte, vol. xvii (Leip- 
zig, 1883) 

LAMBEEVILLE, laN’barSAl', Jean de ( ’- 
1699). A French Jesuit missionary to the Iro- 
quois Indians of North America He settled at 
Onondaga, their chief village, in 1671, having by 
that time been about three years in Canada, and 
he became a powerful agent for keeping his sav- 
age flock friendly to the French. By extending 
his influence to the m ipbl )ii;ig Senecas, he was 
enabled to frustrate the designs of Governor 
Donga n, of New York, who strove to hold the 
Iioquois League an ally of the English. Pere 
Lamliervillt had good backing while Frontenac 
was Governor at Quebec, but when the latter 
was replaced by weaker men, the life of the mis- 
sionaiy was endangered by the treacherous sei- 
zure of Iroquois who had crossed to Cataraqui 
(now Kingston), Ontario, for a peaceable con- 
ference, and he had to make his escape (1687). 
He died in France, and his younger brother, 
Jacques, succeeded him among the Onondaga*', 
but he, too, was forced to fly (1709), and the 
mission was abandoned. Consult The Jesuit 
Relations^ edited by R. G. Thwaites (Cleveland, 
1896-1901). 

LAMBES^SA (ancient LamhcBsa) . A town 
in Algeria, 7 iwiles southeast of Batna and 17 
west of Timgad. The town has a great convict 
establishment, which dates from about 1860. 
It is, however, chiefly interesting because of its 
Roman remains. These include a triumphal 
arch to Septimius Severus, another to Commo- 
dus, temples .(to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, 
another to ^Eseulapius), aqueducts, an amphi- 
th^re, baths, and remains of private houses. 
ReHaaitis have been found, too, of a great Roman 


camp 1640 feet by 1476; within this are ruins 
of a fine building dating from 286 a.d. In vol- 
ume vii of the Corpus Jnscripiionum Latinarum 
appear 4185 inscriptions from the ruins of Lam- 
bsBsa ; 2500 of these reWte to the camp. The camp 
dates from the time of Hadrian, 123-129 a.d. 
Till 392 a legion was quartered there ; on its with- 
drawal the decline of the town began. Consult: 
Boissier, Roman Africa (New York, 1899; see 
Index, s.v. Lamhbse) ; Gsell, Lea monuments 
antiques de VAlgSrie (Paris, 1901); Graham, 
Roman Africa (London, 1902) ; Gsell, UAlgdrie 
dana Vantiquitd (Pans, 1903) ; Bouchier, Life 
and Letters in Roman Africa (Oxford, 1913). 

LAM^BETH. A metropolitan borough of 
London, in Surrey, on the south bank of the 
Thames, 1% miles southwest of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral and opposite Westminster, with which 
it is connected by four bridges. Area, 6^/4 square 
miles. Pop., 1901, 301,895; 1911, 298,058 It 
includes tlie four districts of Vauxhall, Kenning- 
ton, Norwood, and Brixton. Its most interest- 
ing building, Lambeth Palace, with the parish 
church, has been the metropolitan residence of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury since 1197 and 
contains a fine portrait gallery and a library 
with 30,000 volumes and valuable manuscripts. 
Other noteworthy features are St. Thomas's Hos- 
pital, several benevolent institutions and fine 
publh iai.hlifjn.. the Surrey Zo<)logieal Gardens, 
and Bmk kuoll, Iv ■.! ■■ •« and Vauxhall parks, 

the latter the - . ■ ! ■ nee famous Vauxhall 

Gardens. The numerous industrial establish- 
ments include potteries, glassworks, machine 
works, and breweries. 

LAMBETH ARTICLES. The name given 
to a statement concerning the doctrines of pre- 
destination, justification, and fice will drawn 
up at Lambeth Palace in 1595 by William Whit- 
aker, master of St John’s College, Cambridge, 
and others who agieed with him in holding Cal- 
vinistic views. They were approved by Arch- 
bishop Whitgift and sent to Cambridge with 
direction that the scholars should conform to 
them, but were recalled by order of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Tlie articles are nine in number and 
strongly Calvinistic in tone. Consult Schaff, 
Creeds of Christendom (New York, 1881), and 
Curtis, History of Creeds and Confessions (Ed- 
inburgh, 1911). 

LAMBETH CONFERENCE. A gathering 
of all the bishops of the Anglican communion, 
held at Lambeth Palace, the official residence of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and under his 
presidency. The idea of such an assembly was 
suggested as early as 1851 by Bishop Hopkins, 
of Vermont ; but the first formal reejueet to call it 
was made by the Canadian bishops in their pro- 
vincial synod of 1865, the desire growing out of 
the disquiet causc'd by the complications of Bishop 
Colenso’s case. Archbishop Longley issued the 
first invitation in 1867, and it was accepted by 
76 bishops. The second confeience was held in 
1878, in response to the demand of those who 
realized the usefulness of the first ; this time 100 
bishops met, under Archbishop Tait. In 1888, 
under Archbishop Benson, 145 were present; and 
in 1897 Archbishop Temple presided over 194. 
In 1908, under Archbishop Davidson, 241 met. 
The conference does not pretend to legislate or 
to formulate doctrine; but its value as a means 
for the interchange of counsel on problems of 
the day has been so generally felt that it is 
likely to continue at intervals of approximately 
10 years. Its most important single act has 
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been the pi.^iniilpiiiwn of a basis for the estab- 
lishment of Christian unity in 1888, known as 
the Lambeth Quadrilateral — the Holy Scriptures, 
the Apostles’ and Nicene creeds, the two sacra- 
ments, and the historic episcopate. A full official 
report of the origin and the pioceeding-* of the 
first three meetings has been published by Dr. 
Davidson, who became Archbishop of Canterbury 
in 1903, The Lambeth Conferences of 1861 f 
1878, and 1888 (London and New York, 1889) ; 
Conference of Bishops of the Anglican Com- 
munion (London, 1897, 1908). 

LAMBETH DEGREES. See Degrees, Lam- 

RETir 

LAMBIN, laN’bhN', Denys. See Lambinus, 
Dionysius 

LAMBFHTJS, Dionysius (Denys Lambin) 
(1520-72). A French classical ’ scholar He 
w.is born at Montrenil-snr-Mer in Picardy and 
studied at Amiens and for several years in 
Italy From 1561 he was professor of Latin 
and Greek at the Collt?ge Royal in Paris and 
won fame by his editions of classical authors, 
especially of Horace (1561), Lucretius (1563), 
Cicero (1566), Nepos (1569), Demosthenes 
(1570), and Plautus (published after his death, 
in 1576) These profound works have formed 
the basis of unnumbered modern editions Con- 
sult the preface to Munro’s edition of Lucretius 
(4th ed., London, 1898), and Sandys, A History 
of Classical Scholarship, vol ii (Cambridge, 
1908). 

LAMB^KILL. A North American evergreen 
shrub. See Kaimia, 

LAMBREQUIN. l5m'br^-kTn. See Mantling 

LAMBROS, la m^i As, Spyridion (1851- ) . 

A Greek liistonan, born in Corfu, son of an 
eminent numismatist He was educated at 
Athens, Berlin, and Lcip/ip Tii 1878 he became 
an instiuctor m th<‘ I mver-'iix of Athens, in 
1882-85 was in the Hellenic Ministry of Edu- 
cation in charge of tlu* section on public schools, 
and in 1887 became professor of ancient history 
in the University of Athens, of winch he was 
rector in 1904-05. In 1903 he became general 
secretary of the committee for the Olympic 
games Lambros translated into Greek Cnrtius’ 
Criechischc (Jeschiohte (1898-1900), Gregoro- 
vius’ Ceschichte der Stadt Athen im Mittelalter 
(1003-04), Maunde Thompson’s Handbook of 
Paleography (1903), etc. He edited N^os 
"lAKKrjvopv'fjpwv, a periodical containing material 
on Greek literatuie and history from libraries, 
archives, and monasteries of the Orient. Among 
Lambros’ published books are a history of 
Athens (1878, in Greek) ; Collection de romans 
grecs cn langue vulgaire et en vers (1880) , a 
six-volume history of Greece (1886-1908, in 
Greek) ; Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts 
on Mount Athos (1895-1901) ; * Apyvpo7rb{>\€La 
(1909). 

LAMBRUSCHINI, lam'broo-ske'n^, Luigi 
(1776-1854) An Italian cardinal. Secretary 
of State under Gregory XVI He was born at 
Genoa, entered the Order of Barnabites while 
he was very young, and was secretary of Car- 
dinal Consalvi at the Congress of Vienna In 
1819 he was made Archbishop of Genoa and in 
1827 was Nuncio to Pans, w^here he stayed un- 
til the revolution of July, 1830. In 1831 he 
was made Cardinal, and in 1836 succeeded Ber- 
netti as Secretary of State, at a particularly 
trying time. He was opposed to innovation and 
did his best to carry out the papal policy of 
temporal control. He was author of the famous 


allocutions in connection with the quarrel be- 
tween the Bishop of Cologne and Prussia. In 
1842 he became Bishop of Sabina and in 1847 
of Porto. On the outbreak of the Roman revo- 
lution of 1848 he had to flee to Civitavecchia 
and later to Naples and finally joined Pius IX 
at Gaeta. He returned to Rome with the Pope 
in 1850. In the meantime all his real and per- 
sonal property had been plundered Among his 
writings are Opere spirituah (1838) and SulV 
immacoJato conoepimento di Maria (1843). 

LAMBRUSCHINI; Raffaello, ABiif: (1788- 
1873). An Italian writer and teacher, born at 
Genoa. He studied for the priesthood in Rome, 
where his uncle, Luigi Lambruschini (1776- 
1854), was Cardinal and Secretary of State. 
Upon bis return to Tuscany he devoted himself 
to the natural sciences, especially agriculture, 
and founded the Giornale Agrano Toscano 
( 1827 ) Afterward lie opened a school at his 
villa of San Carbon! and put into practice 
his theories of education In connection with 
his work he published La guida delV educators 
(1836-44). In 1848 he was a member of Par- 
liament, and after the annexation of Tuscany 
Victor Emmanuel made him senator (1860) 
Among his writings are Libri delV educazione 
(1849) and Dell* istriizione (1871). 

LAMBS’ CLUB, The A social club in New 
York City, composed chiefly of actors, drama- 
tists, and artists. It had its origin in a group 
of actors, newspaper men, and other Bohemians, 
who were in the habit of dining together period- 
ically at the United States Hotel in 1873 and 
1874. They organized the club in 1874, modeling 
it after the Lambs’ Club of London, founded by 
John Hare, George Du Manner, Sir Douglas 
Straight, and others ’fhe Lambs has escaped 
the fate of many similar organizations and pre- 
served its distinctively theatrical character 
through a wise provision of the constitution 
Although nonprofessional members are admitted, 
the constitution limits their number to one- 
tbird of the membership The clubhouse, at 
128 West Forty-fourth Street, is a handsome 
building, one of the chief features of which is 
its theatre, where the Lambs hold tlieir annual 
“gambol.” The chief executive oflicer of the 
club is the Shepherd, the vice president is the 
Boy, while the oflicer who manages and directs 
Vi •jiiM'h'ii-*’ 18 known as the Collie. Each 
.11 lli« close of the theatrical season, the 
club makes a tour of the principal cities with 
an entertainment made up of the parts of va- 
rious plays in which its principals have appeared. 
This tour is a notable event in the theatrical 
world, closing the year The net receipts of 
thes^ trips have beci* l irtu and have enabled 
the club to provide jt-(4i with its present club- 
house 

LAMB’S LETTUCE. A salad plAnt. See 
Corn Saiad. 

LAMBTON, John George, first Earl of Dur- 
ham See Durham. 

LAMEGO, lA;-ma'g6. An old town of Portu- 
gal, in the Province of Bcira, situated amid 
rocky mountains 3 miles south of the Douro and 
43 miles east of Oporto (Map: Portugal, B 2). 
It has a Gothic cathedral and a bishop’s palace, 
a Moorish citadel, and some Roman baths. It 
exports wine and hams Pop., 1900, 9179. It 
figured conspicuously in the wars between the 
Moors and the early kings of Le6n and was 
captured by Ferdinand I of Castile and L©6n in 
1057. 
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LAMELLIBBANCHIA, 

or Lamkixibbakohiata, See 

Pklbcypoda. 

LAHEL^IOOBH (from Lat. lamella, thin 
metal plate 4* cornu, horn). A beetle of the 
family Scarabaeidae, so named because the club 
of the antenna is composed of three or more 
joints which are broad, leaflike, and closely ap- 
pressed so as to have the appearance of one 
piece. See Sc ababaeid.® ; Beetle. 

LAKEEKETAIS, 16,m'nA', Hughes F^licit^: 
Kobest be (1782-1864). A French religious 
and political writer, of great influence in the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century. He 
was born at Saint-Malo and educated largely 
by his uncle, a fervent opponent of the Encyclo- 
ps&dists. The boy, however, was a passionate 
admirer of Rousseau. His first published work, 
JUflewiom sur V4tat de V^ghae en France pen- 
dant le XVlIlhme sUcle (1808), was a vigorous 
attack on materialistic philosophy. In conjunc- 
tion with his brother, after the fall of Napoleon, 
who had suppressed the former work, he pro- 
duced La tradition de Vegliae aur VinatituUon 
dea 6v4qu€8 (1814). On Napoleon’s return he 
was obliged to take refuge in England, where he 
was befriended by Abb6 Caron. In 1815 he en- 
tered the Seminary of St Sulpice and was 
ordained priest the following yeai. His next 
work — the first volume of his Easat aur Vin- 
difference en matidre de religion (1817; Eng. 
trans., London, 1898) — made his name famous 
throughout Europe. The second volume (1820) 
was occupied with the difiicult problems of the 
theory of certitude — that truth can be certified, 
not by the individual reason, but only a uni- 
versal consensus of belief — and he sought to find 
the essence of Christianity in all the religions 
of history He expanded his system at greater 
length in two succeeding volumes (1821-23) 
and put forward a Defense de Veaaai sur Vin- 
diffirence (1822) against an opposition of in- 
creasing violence, in which his old Seminary 
of St. Sulpice and most of the French bishops 
joined. He turned from these controversies to 
equally convinced and eager public action. 
With Chateaubriand he defended absolute mon- 
archy in the Conaervateur of 1818-20; m the 
Defenseur, the Drapeau Blanc, and the Quoti- 
dienne he stood with the extreme ‘Royalists. 
He attacked the remains of the Gallican spirit 
in the clergy and criticized the University of 
Paris, the religious orders, and the bishops with 
a bitterness that did no good. On his visit to 
Rome in 1824 his friendly reception by Pope 
Leo XII gave rise to the rumor that he was to 
be made a cardinal; but, as his ultramontanism 
had alienated the Gallican bishops, so.^ his 
democracy soon alienated the Pope. 

Upon the accession of Louis Philippe, Lamen- 
nais, with Lacordaire (q.v.) and Montalembert 
(q.y.), established a journal called L’ Avenir, 
which boldly demanded liberty of conscience, of 
education, of the press, free intercourse with 
Rome* abstinence from government interference 
In episcopal elections. The paper grew power- 
ful, and the government, which had laughed at 
it, now threatened it. Lamennais and Lacor- 
daire were prosecuted, and the former threw 
himself more ardently into opposition. In 1832, 
after some of his wi Kings had been censured 
by a synod of southern Frencti bishops at Tou- 
louse, he went to Rome to lay his case before 
the Pope, but only to find defeat, in the encycli- 
cal Mu an Voa. In obedience to the Pope, he 
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suspended the publication of L* Avenir and pro- 
fessed submission, which, however, he showed 
in his letters and anonymous articles was far 
from being thorough, and on Nov. 5, 1833, he 
spoke out unmistakably in a letter, addressed 
to the Pope but published at the same time, 
which made an unequivocal claim to the right 
of perfect freedom of thought and expression in 
matters purely political and secular. How- 
ever, when an answer came from Rome requiring 
an unconditional submission to the teaching of 
the encyclical, he finally yielded to the en- 
treaties of his brother and the Archbishop of 
Pans, and on December 11 signed the required 
formula. None the less he took occasion to 
make it known that he had submitted merely 
for the sake of peace. 

It became ‘abundantly clear, in fact, that 
Lamennais was drifting further away from his 
old faith, when in May, 1834, he published 
Paroles d*un croyant — in Guizot’s phrase, “the 
words of a believer who has lost his faith.” It 
was nothing less than a formal declaration of 
war against monarchy and papacy at once, 
preaching revolution as a sacred duty and look- 
ing to the emergence of a new civil society and 
a new Christianity Various governments sup- 
pressed the book as fast as it was translated, 
and the Pope condemned it in the encyclical 
{!<mgulari Noa of July 15, 1834. Lamennais’ 
defense appeared under the title Affaires dc 
Pome (2 vols , 1836), preaching a combination 
of deism and democracy as the religion of the 
future For Le pays et Ic gouvernement ( 1 840 ) 
he was condemned as seditious and punished by 
a year’s imprisonment and a* fine of 2000 francs. 
On his release he pursued his crusade with un- 
relenting bitterness. Though i- ■ • i ' -‘"le of 
the fundamental dogmas of ( .r i he 

endeavored to retain it as a religion of brother- 
hood, and in his Esquisse Wane philosophic 
(4 vols, 1841-46) threw his ideas into philo- 
sophical form. He hailed the revolution of 1848 
as the dawn of the new day, and, as a deputy 
to the Constituent Assembly, drew up a com- 
plete plan for a social organization which was 
to be the salvation of France and of Europe. 
When it was rejected, he took no further part 
in public aft’airs and sunk into deep despond- 
ency. The coup d’etat of December, 1861, put 
the i'.. stroke to his hopes. He died 

Feb. 27 !“*!, refusing all religious ministra- 

tions, and was buried, by his own request, with- 
out ceremony in an unmarked grave in P^re- 
Lachaise. 

Bibliography. (Euvrea completes (2d ed., 
10 vols, Pans, 1844-47); CEuvres posthumea, 
edited by Forgucs (6 vols, ib., 1865-68); 
(Euvrea inedita, edited by Blaize (ib, 1866); 
CorrCapondance (2d ed., by Forgues, ib., 1864) ; 
Confidences de Lamennais, edited by Bois de la 
Villerabel (ib., 1886) ; Lettres inidites d Mon- 
talembert, edited by Forgues (ib., 1898) ; Essai 
d*un ay Sterne de philosophic cathohques (ib., 
1906 ) ; Lamennais et David Richard { ib., 
1909) ; Renan, Esaaia de morale et de critique 
(ib., 1854) ; Scherer, Etudes sur la littSrature 
Gontemporaine (ib., 1876-83) ; Sainte-Beuve, 

Portraits contemporaina (ib., 1881-82) ; Kauf- 
mann, Christian Socialism (ib., 1888); Dowden, 
Studies in Literature (2d ed., London, 1889) ; 
Janet, La philosophic de Lamennais (Paris, 
1890); Spuller, Lamennais (ib., 1892); Gibson, 
The Ahbd de Lamennais and the Liberal Ca4h* 
oUo Movement in France (London, 1896) ; 
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Boussel, LamennaiM mtime (Paris, 1897); 
Brandes, “The French Reaction,” in Main Cur- 
rents of 'Nineteenth Century Literature, vol. iii 
(London, 1903); Lilly, “Nineteen^ Century 
Savanarola,” in Stud/ies in Religion and Litera- 
ture (St. Louis, 1905); Boulard, Lamennads, 
sa vie et aes doctrines (Paris, 1906-08) ; Mar€- 
chal, Lamennaia et Viator Hugo (ib., 1906); 
id., Lamennaia et Lamartine ( ib., 1907 ) ; Chris- 
tian Marshal, La jeuneaae de La MennatSt con- 
tribution d V6tude dea origmea du romantisme 
religieuw en France au 19e aiecle (ib., 1913); 
id.. La fatnille de La Mennaia aoua Vancien 
rdgime et la rivolution (ib., 1913), containing 
a bibliography. 

LAMCENTA'TIONS, Book of. See Jere- 
MiAH, Lamentations op. 

LA MESA) U ma'sa. A town in the Depart- 
ment of Cundmamarca, Colombia, situated on 
an affluent of the Magdalena, 30 miles west of 
Bogota. It lies in a beautiful plain over 4000 
feet above the sea, surrounded by colfee and 
sugar plantations, has a handsome town hall, 
and an active commerce in cacao, salt, grain, 
and hats. Pop., 1908, 5237. 

LAMETH) la'mat', Alexandre, Count de 
(1760-1829). A French soldier and politician, 
brother of Charles Malo Francois Lametli. He 
was born in Paris. After serving as aid under 
Rochambeau during the American Revolution, 
he returned to France and in 1789 was deputy 
from P^ronne to the States-General. He soon 
joined the Third Ijstate, however; aided in the 
overthrow of the noble and ecclesiastical priv- 
ileges; and in 1790^ as member of the National 
Assembly, advocated reforms and the abolition 
of privileges. He was a bitter personal and 
political enemy of Mirabeau. After the declara- 
tion of war with Austria (1792) he was made 
mar^chal de camp, but his efforts to moderate 
the fury of the people were misunderstood, and, 
accused of treason by the Assembly, he was 
forced to flee with Lafayette. With the latter 
he was imprisoned by the Austrians from 1792 
to 1795 and was not allowed to return to France 
until 1800. In 1810 he was made Baron by 
Napoleon. He held various prefectships under 
the Empire and later under the Restoration, and 
from 1819 to 1825 served as leader of the op- 
position in the Chamber of Deputies. In addi- 
tion to numerous political and military articles, 
Lameth published a Hiatoire de Vaaaemhl^e con- 
atituante (2 vols., 1828-29). 

LAMETH, Charles Malo Fran9ois, Count 
DE (1757-1832) A French general and politi- 
cian, brother of the preceding. He assist^ the 
American Colonies in their war for independence 
and while aid under Rochambeau at the battle 
of Yorktown was seriously wounded. In 1789 
he was a member of the States-General. Elected 
to the National Assembly by the nobility 
(1791), he declared himself in favor of reforms, 
but his opposition to Mirabeau brought about 
his arrest in 1792. He escaped to Hamburg, 
where, joined by his brother Alexandre, he en- 
gaged in commerce (1795-97). Returning to 
France (1800), he lived m retirement until 
1809, when he fought under Napoleon and 
served as Governor of Wurzburg. He later 
joined the Bourbons, attained the rank of lieu- 
tenant general (1815), and was elected deputy 
in 1827. 

LA METTBIH U me-tr^', Julien Offray 
DE ( 1709-51 ) . A French physician and materiaL 
ist, He was born at Saint-Malo and, after 


studying theology at several Jansenist schools, 
was educated in medicine at Paris, Rheims, and 
under Boerhave in Leyden, and in 1742 became 
physician to the Gardes Francaises. He fought 
at Dettingen and Fontenoy, but in 1746 was 
driven from France and then from Leyden on 
account of his materialistic Hiatoire naturelle 
de Vdrae. He taujght that psychical phenomena 
are due to organic changes in the brain, that 
the soul perishes with the body, and that true 
happiness is only gained through the senses. 
He was well received by Frederick the Great, 
by whom he was appointed court reader. He 
wrote UHomme machine (1748), L’Homme 
plante (1748), and Rdflemona aur Vorigine dea 
ammaux (1760). His Ouvrage de Pdn6lope ou 
le Machiavel en mddecine (1748) was a general 
attack on all the great scientists and physicians 
of his time. 

LAMI, U'mfe', Louie Eug^nb (1800-90). A 
French historical and water-color painter, born 
ill Pans. He studied with Gros and Horace 
Vernet. He was one of the artists selected by 
Louis Philippe to paint historical scenes for 
Versailles, which was then being transformed 
into a national museum, and many of his rather 
uninteresting works are still there. He taught 
painting in water colors to the princes and 
princesses of the Orleans family, was one of 
the founders of the French Society of Water 
Color Artists, and became an Officer of the 
Legion of Honor m 1863. Very attractive are 
his water-color illustrations for Manon Leacaut, 
Chi Bias, Merxm^e'a Chaxlea IX, and the Worka 
of Alfred de Muaaet. He left interesting 
sketches of his extensive European travels. His 
“Interior of a Museum” is in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York 

LA^MIA (Lat., from Gk. Aag/a). 1. In 
Greek mythology, the daughter of Poseidon and 
mother, by Zeus, of Herophile, the Delphic sibyl. 
2. A beautiful Libyan queen whom Zeus loved. 
Hera in jealousy robbed her of her children. 
Lamia, in revenge, killed children whenever 

ossible. Hence she was transformed into a 

ideous monster, who strangled and devoured 
young children. In the later development the 
Lamifie were vampires with the power of as- 
suming attractive forms to allure victims, whose 
flesh they devoured. The Lamise were used as 
nursery hobgoblins to terrify children and cor- 
responded to the medifieval witches This Lamia 
has been regarded as the feminine counterpart of 
Lamus, King of the Lsestrygones ( q.v, ) . Consult 
the article “Laraia,” in Roscher, Leankon der 
griechischen und romiaohen Mythologie, vol. li 
(Leipzig, 1890-97). Keats wrote a poem, Lamia 
(1820), in which the bride is made to revert 
to her original serpent form. 3. A courtesan 
of Athens, originally a flute player. She ac- 
quired great influence over Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, into whose hands she fell at the battle of 
Salamis, and long maintained her power through 
her talents. She was noted for her great 
extravagance. Temples were dedicated to her 
under the name of Aphrodite at Athens and 
Thebes. 4, A town in ancient Thessaly, on the 
sea, near Othrys. See the next Lamia; Lamian 
War. 

LAMIA, or Zituni The capital of the^Nom- 
archy of Phthiotis, Greece, situa^d near the 
head of the Gulf of Lamia, 28 miles south of 
Phersala (Map: Balkan Peninsula, D 5). It 
is dominated by a mediaeval fortress on the 
site of a more remote structure. Its chief 
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features are the mosque, bazars, and gardens. 
The rearing of camels is a distinctive industry. 
Pop., about 8000. Here, in 323 B,c., Antipater 
and his army were unsuccessfully besieged by 
the Athenians under Leosthenes, who was killed 
during on assault. To the south are the 
strategic Pass of Thermopylae (q.v.) and the 
Bridge of Alamanna, where in 1821 young 
Diakos and the Bishop of Salona, commanding 
700 Greeks, heroically opposed the advance of 
a Turkish army. The ancient name of Lamia 
has replaced the name of Zituni, by which it 
was known during the Turkish domination. 

XA^MEIAN WAB. A war wagged in 323 B.o. 
by the allied states of Greece against Antipater 
(q.v.). At first Antipater met with reverses 
and took refuge in the Thessalian town of 
Lamia, which gave its name to the war. There 
he was besieged by the Greeks for some months, 
but finally managed to escape, through the aid 
of Craterus (q.v ) , thus ending the war and 
bringing the allies into subjection. Leosthenes, 
the Atlienian commander of the Greeks, was 
killed during the siege. 

LAH^NA (Lat., thin plate). A thin layer 
or coat which may be laia over another; or a 
plate or scale, as a thin layer of minerals, bone, 
etc. In anatomy, a bone or part of a bone said 
to resemble a thin plate, as the cribriform plate 
of the ethmoid bone. In botany the broad thin 
petal of a flower, or what is called the blade 
of a leaf, is technically known as a lamina. 

LAM'INA^BIA (Neo-Lat., from Lat. lamina, 
thin plate). A genus of brown seaweeds of the 
family Laminariacesp, or kelps. The species are 
widely distributed in the cooler waters of the 
globe, are common on rocky coasts, and attain a 
marked development upon the Pacific coast of 
America. They are marked by a cylindrical 
stalk of varying length, which expands above 
into a leaflike structure without a midrib. 
Laminaria digitata is the common tangle of the 
seacoasts Laminaria potatotum is common in 
Australia; its hard stalk furnishes material 
for implements of various kinds. Other species, 
as Laminaria hulbosay were formerly extensively 
used by glass and soap makers. Laminaria sac- 
charina is a source of mannite. In Japan Lami- 
naria japonica and Laminaria angusta are im- 
portant articles of food A number of species 
are important sources of iodine. They are also 
collected for the potash they contain, which 
make them and other kelps valuable for fer- 
tilizers See Plate of Hydrophytes. 

LAMTNA'TION (from ML. laminarCy to 
plate, from Lat. lamina, thin plate). The 
arrangement of sedimentary rocks, such as 
shales and sandstones, in thin layers or laminse. 
Lamination indicates interruption in the process 
of deposition, which may have been occasioned 
by successive tides, by periodical floods, or by 
change in the supply of material Clay de- 
posits frequently show a fine sprinkling of sand 
on the surface of the layers, which may be fur- 
ther distinguished by their varied colors. It 
seems probable also that laminated structure is 
sometimes produced in argillaceous rocks by the 
pressure of the overlying strata. See Geology. 

LAmSTAy lA-mg'st^i. A South American 
tribe. See Yameo. 

XA^MZTTIC. A g[enus of plants of the mint 
family. See Bead Netixe. 

LAIOCASCH, IWksh, Heinrich ( 1853 - 
). An Austrian Jurist, born in Seiten- 
stetten, Lower Austrili* He was educated at 


the University of Vienna, became law lecturer 
there in 1878, and after teaching at Innsbruck 
(1885-89) returned to Vienna as professor of 
international and criminal law. In 1899 he 
became a member and Conservative leader of 
the Austrian Upper House and represented Aus- 
tria in the first Hague Peace Conference. He 
became a member, and in 1911 president, of 
The Hague Tribunal and was one of the Vene- 
zuela arbitrators in 1903 and president of the 
boards that decided the Muscat case in 1905 
and the Newfoundland fisheries case in 1910. 
Much of the Austrian penal code is due to him, 
as a young man he traveled in England and was 
impressed with English reformatory methods. 
He wrote: Moment ohjeJctwcr OcfahrJichkeit im 
Begriffe des Verhrechensversurhe (1879); Aus- 
lieferungspflicht und Asylrecht (1884; trans. 
into French) ; Dichstahl und Beleidigung 
(1893); Grundriss des osterrcichischen Straf- 
rcchts (1899; 4tli ed , 1911); Rechtskraft in- 
temationalcr Schtedsapriiche (1913, published 
by the Nobel Institute) ; Schiedsgci 'ichtsharkctt 
(1914). 

LAMGffASDAY (AS. hlammcesse, hlafm cease, 
loaf mass, bread feast, from hlaf, Goth, gahlaiba, 
OHG. hlaiba, Ger. Jjaih, loaf -f- mcesse, OHG. 
missa, mease, Ger. Mcsse, mass, from ML. missa, 
mass, from Lat. missa, p.p. fcm of mittere, to 
send). August 1. It is one of the cross-quar- 
ter days, or half-quarter days, in England. On 
this day, which is the feast of St Peter ad Vin- 
cula, it was customary in early times to make 
offerings of the first fruits of tlie liarvest 

IiAMMENS, hi'milNs', Henrt (1862- ). 

A Belgian Orientalist. lie was born in Ghent, 
entered the Society of Jesus, and became pro- 
fessor of Arabic literature in the Instituto 
Biblico at Rome and a great authority on 
Oriental history, on the geography of Syria, and 
on Mohammedanism, Among his works possibly 
the most important is Fatima et les jilles de 
Mahomet (1912). 

IiAMHEBGEIEB, Iftm'mer-^'er (Ger. Lam- 
mergeier, lambs’ vulture, from Lnmmer, pi. of 
Lamm, OHG., Goth, AS, Eng. lamh + Oeier, 
OHG glr, vultur^; connected witli OHG. ger- 
giri, girig, Ger. gierig, greedy, Goth pafrns, de- 
sirous). The largest of European birds of prey 
{Gypaetus harhatus), measuring 40 inches or 
more in length and from 8 to 10 feet in extent 
of wing. Really an eagle and therefore one of 
the Falconidae, it has won its name of “bearded’’ 
or “griffon” vulture from its frequent use of 
carrion as food, and it often resorts to the 
remains of vultures* feasts to gather up and 
devour the scattered bones. Its food ordinarily 
consists of small mammals and young lambs and 
chamois, in addition to carrion, but when driven 
by hunger, it has been known to attack sheep, 
goats, and even children. In north Africa, land 
tortoises form an important article of its diet, 
and it is reported to break open their shells by 
carrying the turtles high in the air and letting 
them fall upon rocks. Marrow bones are broken 
open in the same way. The stories of lammer- 
geiers forcing chamois over precipices, and 
similar tales indicative of great sagacity and 
courage, appear to be exaggerated, but there 
seems little doubt that the birds do at times 
frighten living animals and force them to jump 
to their death. The fully plumaged bird is 
handsomely clothed, the back, wings, and tail 
being brownish black, the lower parts tawny, 
and the head white, with black marks on the 
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sides and tufts of black feathers at the mouth 
angles. The lammergeier ranges from tlie 'moun- 
tains of Spain and north Africa eastward 
through the Alps and mountains of Greece into 
Asia, as far as northern China. It is now rare 
in most parts of Europe and is destroyed when- 
ever an opportunity offers. It is a bird of 
majestic flight, but has not the royal dignity of 
some of the eagles. The nest is made of sticks. 
In a crevice or on a shelf of a cliff, and usually 
only one egg is laid. This is dull yellow, clouded 
with rusty brown. Sec Plate of VtTLTTJBES 

LAMMEBMUIB (larn'm^r-rniiSr') HILLS. 
A range of low hills in Scotland, on the bound- 
ary between Haddington and Berwick shires, 
terminating in a precipitous coast on the North 
Si'ti v-^ls^p Scotland, F 4). 

LAMMLE, Alfred. In Dickens’s Our Mu- 
tual Friend, a scheming character, flashy in ap- 
])earance and manners, and fertile in plans for 
making money. 

LAM^NIDiE (Neo-Lat. nom. pi., from Lat. 
lamna^ lamina, thin plate). A family of sharks, 
repiesented by two well-defined groups, viz., 
Lainnse or porbeagles, having lanceolate teeth, 
sigmoidally curved and not serrated, and Car- 
charodontes, having triangular serrated teeth. 
See Porbeagle, JVIan-Eater Shark. 

LAMOIGNON DBS MALESHEBBES. See 

;M.M.ESHERriES, ClIRlilTIEN GUILLAUME DE LA- 
MOIGNON DE 

lam6n, la-mon'. A landlocked bay of the 
Pacific Ocean on the east coast of the island 
of Luzon, Philippines (Map: Philippine Islands, 
D 3). It reduces Luzon to the narrow isthmus 
which here separates the southeastern peninsula 
from the mam part of the island lU width 
between Point Saley and Point Dapdap is 20 
miles. Between these points lie the large island 
of Alabat and the smaller Calbalete, forming 
two channels which lead into a large and well- 
protected harbor, called Lopez Bay, hitherto 
little used. On the northwest shore are the two 
anchoring grounds of Port Lamp 6 n and Maubfin, 
which are ports of call for steamers. 

LAMONDy lam'ond, Frederick (1868^ ). 

An English pianist and composer, born at Glas- 
gows He leceived his first instruction on the 
piano and organ from his brother. In 1882 he 
entered the Eaff Conservatory m Frankfort, 
where his teachers were Heermann (violin), 
Schwarz (piano), Urspruch (composition). The 
winter of 1884-86 he spent with Billow and the 
following winter with Liszt. When he made his 
d^but in Berlin, in 1885, he was received with 
such marked favor that the German capital be- 
fore long became his peimanent residence. His 
subsequent tours of Austria, England, and Rus- 
sia firmly established his reputation as one of 
the greatest interpreters of Beethoven and 
Brahms. His compositions include a symphony 
in A; an overture, Aus dem achottischen Hoch- 
lande; a piano trio; a sonata for cello and 
piano; piano piec«‘s 

LAMONT, lA-inont', Daniel Scott (1851- 
1905). An American politician, journalist, and 
cabinet officer, born at Cortlandville, N. Y. He 
was educated at the State normal school at 
Cortland and at Union College, but left before 
graduation to engage in newspaper work on the 
Argus in Albany, v^iere he became the friend of 
Grover Clevelfimd. He became well known as a 
political correspondent and held several legis- 
lative clerkshifw. From 1883 to 1889 he was 
nrivate secretary to Mr. (fieveland during the 


latter’s two years as Governor of New York and 
during his first term as President, in which 
capacity he was remarkably popular. There- 
after for four years Lament was engaged in 
various business enterprises in New York City, 
and when Cleveland was again elected to the 
presidency he was appointed Secretaiy of War. 
In 1897 he became vice president of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway. 

LAMONT, U-m 6 nt', Johann von (1805-79). 
A German astronomer and physicist. He was 
Ixirn at Braemar in Aberdeenshire, of an old 
Scottish family, studied at Ratisbon and in 
1828 became assistant in the observatory al 
Bogenhausen, near Munich. In 1835 he was 
made director of the same observatoiv, and in 
1862 he became professor of astronomy in the 
University of Munich. His greatest work in as- 
tronomy w^as his minute observations of 34,074 
lesser stars, published in the Annalen der fftern- 
warte in Munchen. But he did more effective 
service in the study of terrestrial magnetism ; 
he discovered the decennial period (1850) and 
the earth current (1862), made Bogenhausen a 
centre of mote"* research, and wrote 
Handhuch des Erdmagnetismus (1849), Astro- 
nomte und Erdmagnetismus (1861), and ‘*Mag- 
netismus,” in Karsten’s Allgem eine Enryclopadic 
der Physik (1803-64). He made magnetic sur- 
veys of Bavaria (1852), of France and Spain 
(1856), and of north Germany and Denmark 
(1868). 

LA MONTE, Robert Rives (1867- ). 

An American Socialist, born in Brooklyn, N. Y 
He studied at Rutgers College and at the Uni- 
^e^ 8 ity of Virginia and was admitted to the bar 
in Kansas and later in New Jersey. He took up 
journalism at Haverhill, Mass., in 1900, and be- 
came associate editor of the International So- 
cialist Revieio and editor of the Sunday Call, 
New York, in 1909. He was a delegate to the 
Socialist National Convention at Rochester, 
N. Y , in 1900, and to the International Socialist 
Congress at Copenhagen, Denmark, m 1910, and 
served as a national organizer of the Socialist 
party in 1900 and 1911. He translated The 
People*8 Marx (1899) and Enrico Ferri’s Social- 
ism and Modern Science (1900) and is author 
of Socialism, Positive and Negative (1907) and 
Men versus the Man (1910). 

LAMOBIClilBE, Ia'm5'r6’syfir', Christophk 
L^:on Louis Juchault de (1806-65). A French 
general, born at Nantes. He studied at the 
Ecole Polytechniijue and went to Algeria as a 
lieutenant of engineers in 1830 In 1833 he be- 
came chief of a battalion of Zouaves and in 
1837 colonel. He particularly distinguished 
himself at the siege of Constantine. From 1841 
to 1843 he was engaged in active warfare 
against the native tribes, defeating Abd-el-Kader 
in a sanguinary battle near Mascara (1842). 
In 1844 he took part in the battle of Isly and 
was made in 1845 interim Governor of Algeria 
To him belongs the gl 9 .iyL. 0 f concluding the war 
in Africa by forcing Abd-el-Kader to surrender 
in 1847. He had been elected to the Chambei 
of Deputies from the Department of the Sartlu* 
the previous year and was reflected after his 
return from Al^ria. In the Thiers ministry, 
which Louis Philippe called to office on Feb. 24, 
1848, in a vain endeavor to avert hi- impending 
downfall, Lamorici^re was made Min hi or of 
War. Upon the abdication of the King he 
sought to proclaim the Duchess of Orleans as 
Regent, but was caught in the fire of the bar- 
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ricades and narrowly escaped with his life when 
the Revolution broke out. He commanded the 
attack on the barricades during, the June insur- 
rection and suppressed the uprisings of the So- 
cialists, He was Minister of War during the 
government of General Cavaignac and in 1849 
was sent by Odilon Bar rot on an important 
diplomatic mission to Russia. He attached him- 
self to the Republican party in the Legislative 
Chamber after his return, being a very decided 
opponent of the schemes of Louis Napoleon. He 
was arrested on the occasion of the coup d’6tat 
of Dec, 2, 1851, and was at first imprisoned in 
Ham and afterward exiled, not being allowed to 
return until 1857. During his exile, which he 
spent in Germany, Belgium, and England, he 
became a devout Catholic and in 1860 was ap- 
pointed by Pius IX commander of the papal 
troops. He organized an army of young Catho- 
lic devotees for the purpose of defending the 
holy see from the hateful progress of ‘‘revolu- 
tion,” and indirectly to restore the temporal 
power to the Pope. He was, however, compelled 
to surrender his whole force to the Sardinian 
general Cialdini at Ancona, after having been 
defeated at Castelfldardo, Sept. 18, 1860. He re- 
turned to France and died near Amiens, Sept. 
11, 1865, Consult: E. Keller, he g6n6r<d Lamo^ 
ncn^re (Paris, 1891) ; Rastoul, Le g^niral Lamo- 
rioihre (ib., 1894) ; Flornon, Lamorici^re (ib., 
1903). 

LAMOBMAIHI, la'mOr-ml'n^, Wilhelm Ger- 
main (1670-1648). An Austrian Jesuit, born 
at La Moire Mennie, a village near Luxemburg. 
He joined the Jesuits in 1590 at Briinn. In 
1696 he was ordained priest, in 1623 he became 
rector of the Vienna College, and next year he 
was made confessor to the Emperor Ferdinand 
II. He published Ferdtnandi il Virtutea 
(1637), which appeared in the following year 
under the title of Idea Prtnotpta Chnsttani. 
His correspondence with Emperor Ferdinand and 
his family was published by Dudik (1876). 

LA HOB^RA. A game played by the ancient 
Romans and the modern Italians. It calls for 
two players. These stand opposite each other, 
holding their closed right hands before them. 
I Hell llien flings out his right hand, with one 
or more fingers open (the other fingers are 
shut up in the. palm ) ; at the same time he calls 
out a number, hoping that this number will give 
correctly the total of fingers displayed by his 
adversary and himself combined. If both players 
strike the right total, or if neither strikes it, 
no point is scored; if only one player cries out 
the total correctly, he scores a point. Five 
points, or less often 10 points, constitute a game. 
Bach player marks his score on his left hand, 
which he keeps rigidly, upright, level with his 
shoulder, with one finger extended for each 
point of his score. The modern Italians aie 
passionately devoted to the game and play it 
for stakes of wine, money, etc. At first the arm 
is raised above the head and brought sharply 
down, the fingers opening as the arm descends; 
as the players warm to their work, however, 
thev keep their right hands opposite their breasts 
and open and close their fingers with speed that 
only the expert eye can follow. The Romans 
oalled the game, from the sudden opening of the 
fingers, mioare digitu (to flash with the fingers). 
Since one can cheat easily at the game, hold- 
ing 4nger, espeoiaily the thumb, only half 
extended, to open or close it later as will suit 
his purpose, or by lying about the position of the 


finger, the Romans, in seeking to describe a man 
as exceptionally honest, declared that one could 
“flash fingers with him in the dark.” Consult 
W. W. Story, Roba di Roma (8th ed., Boston, 
1887). 

LA MOTTX, Ik mOt, Antoine Hoitdab de 
(1672-1731). A French author and critic, born 
in Paris. His first work, a comedy, Les or%- 
g%nauw (1693), was a failure; but he continued 
to produce operas, ballets, and tragedies, one of 
which, hubs de Castro (1723), was successful 
for many years. He was admitted to the Acad- 
emy in 1710 and two years afterward became 
blind. His Rdflewtons sur la critique (1715) 
has some value. One edition of his works ap- 
peared in 1754, CEuvres ckoistes in 1811, (Euvres 
de thddtre in 1730, and Lettres in 1754. He was 
a champion of the moderns in the controversy of 
the ancients and the moderns. 

LA MOTTE FOIJQTJ^l, la m5t' foS'kfi', Fbie- 
DBTCTi Heinrich Karl, Baron de (1777-1843). 
A German Romantic novelist and poet, best 
known as the author of Undine^ a classic of 
romanticism. He was born in Brandenburg, 
served in the Prussian army from 1794 to 1803 
and in 1813, and spent the rest of his life 
chiefly on his estate in Nennhausen and at Halle, 
where from 1831 to 1842 he lectured on modern 
history and poetry, attacking modern tendencies. 
He died in Berlin. *At first he imitated Spanish 
poets, and then Norse legend and Old German 
poetry attracted him. In 1808 he published 
Rigurd der Schlangentoter, the first of three 
poetic dramas based on the Nibelungefisage. 
In 1811 came the beautiful fairy tale Undine, 
followed by the very popular romance of chivalry 
Der Zaulerrtng (1813), Smtram und seine Ge- 
fahrten (1814), Die Fahrten Thiodolfs des Is- 
landers (1815), which Fouqu6 regarded as his 
best work, the historical epic Bertrand du (lues- 
dm (1821), and several volumes of poems. In 
1840 he published an antohiography. His nu- 
merous later writings added nothing to his repu- 
tation. His selected works (12 vols., 1841) 
contain little of import save what has been 
translated into English — The Enchanted Ring, 
Rintram, Aslauga’s Enight, and the exquisite 
Undine, A passionate mediaevalist, he fought 
bitterly and vainly against the new ideals in 
life and literature. Consult “Biographical No- 
tice of La Motte Fouqu^,” in Thomas Carlyle, 
German Romance, vol. i (London, 1841), and 
K. Wenger, Uistorische Romane deutsche Ro- 
mantiker (Bern, 1905) 

LA MOTTE-GITYON. See GirsroN, Jeanne 
Marie Bouvieb de la Motte. 

LA HOTTE*V ALOIS, vtl'lwa', Jeanne de 
Litz de Saint-RAmy, Comtesse de (1766-91). 
A French adventuress. Stie Diamond Necklace, 
The Affair of the 

LAMOUBEXJX, WmWr^, Charles (1834- 
99). A French violinist and conductor, born in 
Bordeaux. He studied at the Paris Conserva- 
tory and won the first prize for violin in 1864. 
He afterward played first violin at the Op^ra 
and founded a society for chamber music. In 
1873 he organized the Soci4t4 de THarmonie 
Sacr6e, which in 1875 gave the first performance 
of the Messiah in Paris. In 1876 he became 
assistant conductor and in 1878 first conductor 
at the Op^ra. In 1880 he was made a Knight 
of the Legion of Honor. His inais^ration of the 
Rouvediuw Ganoerts in 1881 (later better known 
as the Comerts Damoureux) was a ooniinuatlon 
of the work begun by Oolonne. Many new com- 
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posersi particularly Wagner, had their first hear* 
ing in France at these concerts. He produced 
the operas Lohengrin and Trtatan und Isolde for 
the first time in Pans and proved himself a 

f ood interpreter of German music. He died in 
*aris. After his death his son-in-law Chevillard 
(fl.v.) continued the Concerts Lamoureux, which 
still are among the most important musical 
events of Paris. 

LAMP (from Fr. lampe, Lat. lampaSf Gk. 
\afi7rds, 1am pas, torch, from XdfiweLP, lampexn, to 
shine). Any artificial light source, but espe- 
cially a single movable unit. The earliest and 
most primitive lamps were burning brands 
plucked from the camp fire, and coals nursed 
into flame in a brazier. Then came torches of 
resinous wood, often consisting of several twigs 
or splinters bound fast together and saturated 
with fat or oil. A little later was discovered 
the art of making candles When the top of 
the candlewick is lighted, the flame melts the 
wax or tallow nearest and, heating it until it 
bursts into flame, develops a much more power- 
ful light than the wick alone could give. About 
the same time came flat open vessels of stone, 
clay, bone, or shell (sometimes the skulls of 
animals) burning fat; and later shallow lamj)s 
of stone or clay or metal eoiilauiiiiL' oil in a 
covered reservoir, from which it is drawn by 
capillary attraction through a small hole to the 
tip of an ignited wick. Such lamps were called 
lychna by the Greeks and iveernw by the Ro- 
mans and have been found in great numbers in 
the ruins of Greek and Roman cities, especially 
from the excavations of Tarsus, Pompeii, and 
Herculaneum. The principle in all is the same 
At first the lucernce were made of unglazed pot- 
tery and with only one wick hole, but better 
material and more elaborate forms succeeded, 
and the liL'ht-gi\ mg power was increased by in- 
creasing tin* ninnl»<‘i of outlets and wicks. The 
wicks were generally made of flax tow ; less often 
of rushes and other vegetable fibres. 

Among the northern tribes, especially those 
living in the region of perpetual snow, the lack 
of olive and other vegetable oils made the use 
of fat compulsory, except on the sea, whg*e seal 
and whale oil were plentiful. Small open stone 
ots, afterward superseded by metal, were partly 
lied wdth grease, and a wick was thrust down 
through the middle, which, being lighted, con- 
sumed the fat as it melted Stone cups of this 
kind are occasionally dug up in Scotland and 
other parts of Europe; in principle they are the 
same as the padelle, used in Italian illumina- 
tions, and the old grease pots which once formed 
the footlights of theatres. The Eskimo shape 
square boxes of soapstone and use them in the 
same way. 

No great improvement in the eflScicncy of 
lamps took place until near the end of the 
eighteenth century, when the ancient small 
round wicks were replaced by large fiat woven 
ones that were inclosed between the flame and 
the oil in a metal casing and were adjusted by 
a spur wheel that forced them up or down, thus 
regulating the flame easily and quickly and pro- 
moting better combustion. The Swiss chemist 
Argand (q.v.) substituted for the flat wick a 
tubular one between two metal cylinders, the 
inner of which extended down through the base 
of the oil reservoir and thus provided internal 
draft. But the epoch-making dis<‘o\or\ that 
transformed the whole method *'*1 i)!! lighting 
and, as regards the art of illumination, pushed 
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the world forward thousands of years was ac- 
cidental. One of Argand’s workmen, in heating 
a bottle over the open flame, cracked off the 
bottom and held the remainder over the flame 
60 that it acted like a chimney. He had sense 
enough to notice that the flame at once burned 
more brilliantly and more steadily. This acci- 
dental discovery of the glass lamp chimney re- 
mained unparalleled in importance m the field 
of artificial illumination until the recent discov- 
ery and development of the electric lamp. 

Soon after f^e middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as a result of the development of oil wells 
in the United States (see PmnoLEiiM) , keioseiic 
began to take the place of whale, lard, olive, 
and other oils, until now the improved kerobene 
lamp 18 used throughout the world by semi- 
civilized as well as civilized nations. The lamps 
that came over with the Pilgrims on the May- 
flower were Dutch and went by the name of 
“Betty lamps.'’ They are of iron, some forged 
and some cast, and also of brass. They arc 
shaped like a pear, but flat on top and bottom. 
The earliest form was known as the “open 
Betty,” or slot lamp. This was succeeded by 
the Betty with a hinged lid. The wick support 
was a small half-round metal bar fastened at 
the lower end to the inside bottom of the lamp 
There was a handle at the back, attached by a 
link to a pointed hook that held the lamp sus- 
pended from the high back of a chair, oi from 
a crevice between the great stones framing the 
fireplace. All lamps used in New England were 
imported until 1680, when a tinsmith of New- 
buryport, Mass , began the manufacture of “New^- 
buryport Bettys.” An early maker of pewter 
lamps and candlesticks was Rieliard Graves, of 
Salem, Mass. Another ‘was Henry Shrimpton, 
of Boston, whose work is distinguished for 



Section of Rochoster lamp, showing central-draft burner. 

beauty and artistic perfection. Americans who 
helped to improve the lamp were Benjamin 
Franklin and Benjamin Thompson, better known 
as Count Rumfotd. A modification of the cen- 
tral-drafji burner is the student lamp, in which 
the oil reservoir is above the burner, 5 or 6 
inches away, and connected with it by a tube, 
through which the flow of oil under gravity 
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pressure is automatically so regula/ted that only 
as much reaches the wick as is needed for con- 
sumption. These lamps give out less heat than 
the ordinary central-draft burner. For electric 
and gas lamps and the art and science of 
illummatioU) see BLEcmtrc Lighting , Light- 
house; Safety Lamp; Oas, Illuminating, 
ETC., BtntNEES 

Bibliography. Count Rumford, Manage- 
ment of Light in Illumination (London, 1812); 
II. C. Bolton, Legends of Sepulchral and Per- 
petual Lamps (ib., 1879); A. M, A. Heron de 
Villefosse, *‘Lanipe romaine avec l^gende explica- 
tive,^' in Paris Institute Academic des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres y Monuments et MSmoires, 
vol. ii (Paris, 1895); William Hough, Lamps 
of the Esquimo (Washington, 1896) ; C. A. Q. 
Norton, “Light and Lamps of Early New Eng- 
land," in the Connecticut Magazine (Hartford, 
1903-04) , xVnon., Comment disccrner le<t stgles 
ensengnd par V image: he luminaire transforma- 
tions proqressices du ler au 19e sibcle (Paris, 
1906) , W’aldcinar Deonna, “Les lampes antiques 
trouv(^e8 Delaa," in Bulletin de Correspondence 
HelUniquCy vol. xxxii (ib., 1908) ; A. H. Sayce, 
“Origin of the Greek Lamp,” in Hilprecht An- 
mversaig Volume (Leipzig, 1909); H. B. Wal- 
ters, compiler, Catalogue of Creek and Roman 
Lamps in the British Museum (London, 1914). 
See Electric Lighting; Petroleum. 

LAMPAD'EPHO'RIA (Lat., from Gk Xag- 
irad7t<t>oplay a bearing of torches, from Xd/iiras, 
lampaSy a torch, and <t>ip€ivy phereiUy to carry). 
A torch race, such as was held in many places 
m the Greek world in honor of various divini- 
ties. At Athens we know of important torch 
races in honor of Prometheus, Hephaestus, 
Athena, Pan, and Artemis Bendis, a Thracian 
goddess. The latter was held in the Piraeus, and 
the contestants wore mounted. The race seems 
to have originated in honor of Prometheus 
(q.v.) and his gift of fire to mankind. At the 
festival of Prometheus the course was from his 
altar at the Academy (q.v.) to the Dipylon 
Gate ( q V ) . At other festivals the start was at 
the altar of Eros, in the same neighborhood, but 
the goal 18 not certain. Two kinds of torch race 
on foot seem to be described. One was a sort of 
relay race, where the torches were passed from 
one runner to another, and the band whose 
lighted torch first reached the goal was the 
victor. The other was a race between individ- 
uals, each of whom strove to bring his lighted 
torch to the goal. If the torch was extinguished, 
the runner was disqualified. The torches seem 
to have been of wax and were provided with a 
handle and shield to protect the hand. The 
torch races were held at night. In some races 
the runners carried also shiSds on the left arm, 
as in the race m armor. The race was regarded 
as a severe k^st lequiring careful training. In 
addition to the handbooks and dictionaries of 
classical antiquities, consult the careful study 
by Sterrett, in American Journal of Philology ^ 
vol. xxii (Baltimore, 1901), and Gardiner, Creek 
Athletic E ports and Festivals, especially pp. 
292-293 (London, 1910) 

XAK^AS. liie name commonly given to a 
swelling of the mucous membrane covering tlie 
hard palate itnd projecting m a more or less 
prominent ridge immediately behind the horse's 
upper Incisor teeth. This swelling is entirely 
natural and occurs in every healthy horse. It is 
usually seen in young horses during the period of 
shedding tlie teeth. As a direct treatment slight 


scarification is the most that will be requir^. 
The remedy in common use is to apply an astrin- 
gent wash of alum water. The practice of burn- 
ing the lampas is very severely condemned. 

LAMPASAS^ lam-piis'as. A town and the 
county seat of Lampasas Co., Tex., 60 miles 
(direct) north by west of Austin, on a branch 
of the Lampasas River and on the Gulf, Colo- 
rado, and Santa Fe Railroad and the terminus 
of a branch of the Houston and Texas Central 
(Map: Texas, C 4). It has a considerable trade 
in cotton, grain, wool, hides, agricultural prod- 
uce, live stock, pecans, poultry, and eggs, and 
its industries are represented by cotton gins, 
flour mills, wagon shops, etc Sulphur springs 
have given the locality considerable popularity 
as a health resort, and the town contains a pub- 
lic library and two large parks. The water 
works are owned by the municipality. Pop , 
1900, 2107; 1010, 2119. 

LAMP-BLACK'. Soot, produced on a com- 
niercjal scale by the imperfect combustion of 
various matenals, such as coal tai or w'ood tar, 
pitch, petroleum, rosin, etc, Ihese substances 
aie burned in a fireplace, the dense smoke pass- 
ing through a long brickwork flue into the cham- 
bers where the soot collects. The finest quality 
of lampblack is deposited in the last of these 
chambers. This portion of the soot may be used 
directly for making printers’ ink and for similar 
purposes, but to render it fit for making watei 
colors the lampblack must be subjected to a 
process of purification. Tins may be effected 
by digesting the soot with hot sulphuric acid, 
then washing with water. According to the 
German method, the cooled soot is deposited on 
woolen cloths hung in the (<trhlen-ine cliamhers 
By shaking or beating the labile the pigment is 

oaailTf 

LAM'PEE EEL, or LAM'PERN. See Lam- 
prey 

LAMPEBTI, lt\m-per't^, Francesco (1813- 
92). A famous Italian singing master, born at 
Savona. He studied piano and harmony at the 
conservatory in Milan. While director of the 
theatre at Lodi, he made a practice of culti- 
vating any fine natural voices tliat he chanced 
to find and engaging them for his theatre. In 
this way he trained an astonishing number of 
singers who rose to great prominence and car- 
ried their teacher's name far beyond the limit? 
of Italy. In 1850 he was appointed professor 
of singing at the Milan Conservatory, where he 
remained for 25 years. lie resigned in 1875 and 
until his death devoted all his time to private 
pupils, who flocked to him from all parts of the 
world. The essentials of his method he em- 
bodied in a treatise, which was published in an 
English translation by J. C. Griffith under the 
title A Treatise on the Art of Singing (1876). 
Among his most famous pupils were Campanim, 
Mariam, Galli, Angeleri, Cruvelli, Albani, Sem- 
brich, ArtOt. 

LAMPETEE (lam'p6-ter) BEETHEEN. 
See Agapemone. 

LAMP'LIOEtT'EE, The. a novel by Maria 
Susanna Cummins (1854). 

LAMP^MAN, Archibald (1861-99). A 
Canadian poet, born at Morpeth, Ontario, Nov. 
17, 1861. He was descend^ from a German 
family of Loyalists who emigrated from Penn- 
sylvania at the outbreak of the Revolution, 
After giiiduatiiig from Trinity College, Toronto 
lir 1 aught school for a few months and 
then enk*iecl the government post office at Ot- 



LAMPREYS AND DOGFISH 



1. HAGFISH or SLIME EEL CMyxine glutlnosa). 

2. RIVER LAMPREY (Entosphenus tridontatus). 

3. COMMON DOGFISH (Squalus acanthias). 

4. SAWFISH (Pristia pectinatus). 


6. SAWFISH (underside). 

6. CALIFORNIA SWELL SHARK (Catullus uter). 

7. OIL SHARK or TOPE (Galeorhinus ayopterue). 

8. GREAT COW SHARK (Hexarchus griseus). 
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tawa. Hifl published volumes comprise * Among 
the Millet, and Other Poems (1888) and Lgrica 
of Earth (1895). Lampman died at Ottawa, 
Feb. 10, 1899. Consult the Poems, edited with 
a memoir by B. C. Scott ( Toronto, 1900). 

liAJffPONG, Um-pOn^. A Malay people of 
somewhat mixed blood, inhabiting southern Su- 
matra. The Lampong have developed in a high 
form the Malayan village system and are other- 
wise noteworthy from a sociological point of 
view. They are said to be very faithful in 
marriage. 

LAMPOON^ (Fr. lampon, from lampons, first 
person pi, of tamper, to drink, from OF. tapper, 
taper, from AS. lapian, Eng. lap; connected with 
Icel. lepja, OHG. laffan, Lat. lamhere, to lick, 
connected with Lat. labium, Pers, lab, lip). A 
term applied to any stinging satire written with 
a direct purpose to vex, reproach, or abuse par- 
ticular individuals, as distinguished from satire 
directed against vice and folly. Its use probably 
arose from a tendency of drinking songs to give 
a free rein to personal abuse or satire. 

LAMPRECHT, lam'preKt, Kabl (1866- 
1915), A German historian, born at Jessen and 
educated at Gdttingen, Leipzig, and Munich. In 
1885 he was appointed professor at Bonn, in 
1890 at Marburg, and in 1891 at Leipzig. Dur- 
ing 1910-11 he Was rector of the University of 
Leipzig. He received honorary degrees from Co- 
lumbia, the University of Christiania, and St. 
Andrews. His works include: Beitrdge zur Gfe- 
schichte des ff*anzd8i8chen Wirtschaftslebens im 
elf ten Jahrhundert (1878); Deutsches Wirt- 
schaftsleben im Mittelalter (1886); Die rb- 
mische Frage .von Konig Pipi/n bis auf Kaiser 
Ludwig den Frommen (1889); Die kulturhisto- 
riache Methods (1900) ; and, after a ^dsit to the 
United States, What is History? (1905) and 
Americana (1906). He founded in 1882 Die 
weatdeutsche Zeitschrift fur Geschichte und 
Kunat and after 1904 was in charge of Heeren 
and Ukert’s Allgemeine Staatengeschichte, By 
all means his most famous work is his Deutsche 
Geschichte (13 vols., 1891-1908), which made 
him the chief exponent of the so-called Kultur- 
geschichte. In opposition to the orthodox polit- 
ical historians, of the type of Ranke, Lamprecht 
believes that the historian’s chief task is to 
trace the unfolding of what he calls the “social 
soul,” and that the modern science of history 
is primarily social-psychological and not exclu- 
sively political. Although his History of Ger- 
many is epoch-making, it has excited great op- 
position among other historians, and the extent 
of the Lamprecht literature is immense. His 
chief exponent has been Dietrich Schafer. Al- 
though his work is deficient on the personal, ec- 
clesiastical, and political sides, he is probably 
the most famous German historian of nis time. 
The University of Leipzig established for him 
an Historical Institute, with facilities unrivaled 
in Europe. Consult Gooch, History and Histo- 
Hans of the Nineteenth Century (London, 1913). 

LAMPRECHT THE PBIEBT. A Frankish 
poet. Little is known of his life. He is the 
author of a Middle Frankish epic known as the 
Aleaanderlied, a life of Alexander t)xe Great, 
made up of every incident, legendary or histori- 
cal, that he could collect. In it Alexander re- 
lates many stran^ adventures. It was written 
about 1130 and is based on a French original 
by Aubry de Besangon and a Latin prose ver- 
sion. The Alewanderlied was published by 
Diemer, Maasmann, and by Weiamann (with a 
Yol. XIII.— 33 • 


translation, in 1850, Frankfort-on-the-Maiti). 
There is also a modern High German version 
by Ottmann in Hendel’s Bihliothek der Qeaamt* 
litteratur (Halle, 1898). 

LAM^BEY ( OF., Fr. lamproie, It. lam- 
preda, from ML. lampreda, lampetra, lamprey, 
from Lat. lamhere, to lick petra, rock; in ab 
lusion to the fish’s habit of attaching itself to 
rocks by its suctorial mouth). An eellike ani- 
mal of the family Petromyzontidee, of the clafis 
Cyclostomata or round-mouth eels. Lampreys, 
or lamperns, are characterized by the posses- 
sion of a circular mouth formed for suck- 
ing instead of true jaws. They are eel-shaped 
and have no scales. There are seven rounaish 
gill orifices on each side, through which the 
water is expelled, thus eflfecting respiration. 
They attach themselves to stones and other ob- 
jects by their sucker mouths, and also to fishes, 
from which they scrape the flesh by their rasp- 
ing teeth. They will also eat other small ani- 
mals or even dead matter. There are 7 genera 
and about 15 species. Lampreys generally as- 
cend rivers or brooks at the spawning season, 
and afterward many of the individuals die. The 
lampreys undergo a metamorphosis, the young 
differing from the adult in the rudimentary 
eyes, absence of teeth, larger brain, and other 
structural characters. These larval forms have 
been described as different genera. No un- 
doubted fossil remains of lampreys are known; 
they have no hard structures except the “teeth” 
to be preserved. The common marine or “great- 
sea” lamprey {Petromyzon marinus) occurs in 
both Europe and America and attains a length 



THB GREAT 8KA LAMPKBY. 

1. Outline of the animal. 2. Sucking mouth; n, Buotorial 
buccal teeth; mx, maxillary tooth: I, lingual tooth* md, 
mandibular tooth. 3. Longitudinal seerdon of mouth and 
throat. 

of 3 feet. The small lamprey common in the 
lakes and streams of the Mississippi valley is 
Ichthyomyzon oonoolor. Another species, com- 
mon in Europe, is Lampetra fluviatilis. The 
lampreys are highly regarded as food by some 
people. For an extended description of their 
structure and habits, consult Goode, Fishery 
IndustHea, sec. i (Washington, 1884). See 
Plate of LAMPftmrB and Dogfish. 

LAMBlSUODYtlS, JElius. A Latin hiatdsdnn 
and biographer, who lived in the resigns oi Dio- 



cletian and Constantine the Great. He was 
one of the writers of the Scnptorea Historiw 
Augusts (see Augustan Histoby), in which 
his name is prefixed to the lives of Commodus, 
Antoninus, Diadumenianus, Elagabaliis, and 
Alexander Severus. According to some autliori- 
ties, he also contributed the biographies of 
J^rcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, Pertinax, Al- 
binus, and Macrinus. Consult Peter’s text of 
the Scnptores Histortw \ugin{t(r (Leipzig, 
1884) and the English translation by Bernard 
(London, 1740) ; also Schanz, Geschiohte der 
ronUschen Litteratur, vol. iv (2d ed., Munich, 
1914). 

LAMP'SACUS (Lat., from Gk Ad/ixl/aKos, 
Lampsakos) (the modern Lapsaki) An ancient 
city of Mysia, situated on the Hellespont, where 
it begins to widen into the Propontis. It was 
settled by colonists from Phocaea and Miletus 
and passed from the Persian domination to 
Athens after the battle of Mycale (479 b c ). It 
was a flourishing city in later Greek times and 
under the Romans and was celebrated as the 
centre of the worship of Priapus (q.v.). 

— ^ LAMP SHELL. A brachiopod. See Brachi- 

OPODA 

LAMPYR'ID-ffl. See Firefly. 

LAMSDOBF, lUms'dOrf (or Lambsdorf), 
Vladimir Kikolaevitcii, Count (1837-1907) A 
Russian statesman, of an old noble family. Edu- 
cated at the Alexander Lyceum in St Petersburg 
(Petrograd), upon graduation he entered the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs While Count Mura- 
viev was head of this department, Lamsdorf was 
Assistant Minister, and he was appointed Min- 
ister upon Muraviev’s death in 1900. In this 
oliice he took an active part in drawing up the 
Peking Treaty of 1900, by which China had to 
pay the expenses incurred in the suppression of 
the Boxer Rebellion, and which legulated the 
commercial relations of the two countries Later 
he endeavored to prevent war between Russia 
and Japan — all through 1903 he was carrying 
on diplomatic negotiations with Japan in an 
effort to settle the Manchurian (juestion, but 
with no success. When, Oct 25, 1904, the 
Russian fleet fired by mistake on the British 
fishing fleet off the Dogger Bank, Lamsdoif was 
instrumental in securing a peaceful settlement 
of the affair He lesigned in 1906 

LAMSON-SCRIBNEB, Frank See Scrib- 
ner, Frank Lamson-. 

LA'MUS. See L^estrygones ; Lamia. 2. 

LAMXJTS, la'mvts. A people of dhmgus 
stock, who dwell on the shores of the Sea of 
Okhotsk, in part of northern Kamchatka and 
the country to the west. They are the maritime 
division of the Tungus. The Lamuts came 
into contact with the Russians in the seven- 
teenth centuiy, and their village life has been 
much affected Consult* Hieckisch, Die Tun- 
guaen (St. Petersburg, 1872) , MUller, Unter 
Tungusen und Jahuten (Leipzig, 1882); Olssuf- 
jev, “Der Anadyr-Bezirk,” in Detcrmanna Mtt- 
teilungen for 1899 (Gotha) , Bogoras, “The 
Chukchi of Northeastern Asia,” in the A men, can 
inthropologiat (New York, 1901) 

LAMT^ Bernard (1640-1715). A 

French orator ian He was born in l..e Mans, 
entered the Oratory in Pans ( 1 058 ) , became 
professor of philosophy m Saumui (1071), was 
deposed for advocating the Cartesian philosophy 
( 1676 ) , and removed to Grenoble, where he 
taught in the eeminary till 1686. Later he taught 
in Paris. Having fallen into dilficulties because 


lie had ventured to publish a book without 
proper permission, he removed to Rouen ( 1 690 ) 
and there died Jan 29, 1715. His fame rests 
upon several valuable publications* I A Art dc 
parler (1675) ; Apparatus ad Bibhca Sacra 
(1686; Fr. trans., 1697, 1700, Eng trans , 
London, 1723); a Gospel harmony (1689), 
TraiH h/istorique de Tamcienne POque des Jinfs 
and its sequel (1693), a very elaborate 30 
years’ study, Dc Tabernaculo Feederts, dc Sancta 
Cihitate Jerusalem et dc Templo (1720, with 
life by Deswold). 

LAMY, Etienne Marie Victor (1845- 
). A French author, born in Cize, Jura 
He was educated at the College Stanislas and 
became a doctor of law in 1870. From 1871 to 
1881 he was a deputy from his native depart- 
ment, Jura, and his earlier writings weie politi- 
cal and historical In the House of Deputies 
be was a member of tlic Left, but he broke with 
his party and became a clerical reactionary, 
writing for the Gaulots and the Correspondant 
In 1905 he became a member of the Academy, 
and in 1913 he succeeded Tliureau-Dangin as its 
fierpetual secretary. Among Lamy’s works are 
Lc tiers parti ( 1868) , T/ irm^c ct la, dcmocmtie 
(1889); ha France dii Levant (1898), Etudes 
sur le second empire (1895) La femme de dc- 
main (1899), an edition of tlie memoirs of 
Aiin<^ de Coigny (1900), Tdmoins de, 'fours 
passes (1909, 1913) ; Au strnec des iddcs et des 
lettres (1909), Quclqucs rruvres et quelques 
(Tuvricrs (1910, 1913) * 

LANAI. See Ha\vaiian Islands 

LAN^ABK. The county town of Lanarkshire, 
Scotland, a royal, municipal, and police burgh 
on the Clyde, 32 mih's southeast of Glasgow 
(Map •'Scotland, E 4). It maniifactuies nails, 
oil, cotton goods, textiles, and shoes It has 
Roman and feudal remains Here, in 978, Ken- 
neth 11 assembled a parluiment, and in a niche 
of the church is a colossnl statue of Wallace, 
of whose early ex})loits Lanark was the scene 
Pop, 1901, 6440, 1911, 5900 The Falls of the 
Clyde are near the town, and a mile to the south 
lies the manufacturing village of New Lanark 
(pop, 973), celebrated as the scene of Robert 
Owen’s experiment (1815-27) for th\i improve- 
ment of the working classes. 

LAN^ABKSHIBE. An inland county of 
the southwest division of Scotland and the moat 
jiopulous in tile country. Area, 897 square 
miles (Map Scotland, E 4) Pop, 1801, 147,- 
700, 1901, 1,339,327, 1911, 1,447,034 Tlie sur- 
face is exceedingly varied, being low in the 
northwest and rising to the southeast and south. 
The principal hills are the Lowthers, which 
attain a maximum altitude of 2403 fe(‘t in 
Green Hill. Though the county is watered by 
the Clyde (q.v.) and its affluents, much of the 
soil is marshy and barren. The northern part 
is the chief mining region of the county, pro- 
ducing iron, coal, and lead Iron ore is smelted 
at Glasgow and many other towns, and the 
cotton, flax, and woolen raanufaetures, carried 
on in and around Glasgow, aie tlie most im- 
portant souice.s of wealth in the county. There 
are laige shipbuilding and engineering works 
along tin* C’lyde. -Agricultural pursuits include 
stock raising for dairy purposes, fruit raising, 
and market gardening. Capital, Lanark 
Lanarkshire at an early period was inhabited 
by the Damnonii, a Celtic tribe. In the seventh 
century a large district, including Lanarkshire, 
was subdued % the Saxons of Northumbria. 
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XjANATTTTE, Alexandbe Maubicb Blanc 
DE. See Hautebive, Count d'. 

LANCASHIBEy l&o^k4-sher. A raaritime 
county of northwest England, bounded north by 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, east by York- 
shire, south by Cheshire, and west by the Irish 
Sea (Map: England, D 3) Area, 1869.1 square 
miles. Pop,, 1901, 4,378,293, 1911, 4,825,730. 
The north and east portions are hilly, and the 
west, towards the coast, level. The chief livers 
are the Mersey, Ribble, Wyre, Iloddei, Calder, 
and Lcven Wheat, oats, and potatoes are gen- 
erally cultivated, but Lancashire is chiefly a 
mining and manufacturing county. Coal and 
iron abound, and lead and copper are also mined. 
South Lancashire is noted for the manufacture 
of cotton , the production of worsteds, woolens, 
silk, machinery, glass, and soap, and shipbuild- 
ing, are extensively carried on in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Preston, and Blackburn Capital, 
Lancaster. In eaily British days the region now 
known as Lancashire was peopled by the Bn- 
gantes and Voluntii. After the Conquest part 
of it became first the Earldom and then the 
Duchy of Lancaster Since the leign of Edward 
IV it has been a crown duchy and palatinate 

IjANCASTEB, liin'kas-ter. The capital of 
Lancashire, England, on the Lune, near its 
mouth,. 45 miles northeast of Liverpool (Map: 
England, D 2). The most interesting building 
18 the fifteenth-century churcli of St Mary. It 
manufactures cotton and silk goods, cabinet- 
work, coco matting, machinery, pottery, and 
leather. The harbor has 1700 feet of quays 
and a depth of 12 feet at spring tides There is 
sonic trade in coal and limestone. The port in- 
cludes Glasson Dock, 5 miles southwest. The 
town is neat and well built It has an ancient 
castle of Roman and Saxon origin and a fine 
aqueduct, which carries the Lancaster Canal 
across the rner It owns its gas, water, and 
clecti i( lighting plants, baths, •^laught(*i hous<*s, 
markets, public parks, art gallery, free library, 
grammar schools, and schools of technical edu- 
c.ition The first of its many charters was 
granted by King John in 1193. Pop., 1901, 
40,329, 1911, 41,410. 

LANCASTER. A town, including several 
villages, in Worcester Co., Mass , 20 miles by 
rail north by east of Worcester, on the Nashua 
River, and on the Boston and Maine Railroad 
(Map; Massachusetts, D 3). It has the State 
Industiial School for Girls, the Thayer Museum 
of North American Birds, and a large public 
library. Though Lancaster is primarily a ]>lace 
of residence and small farming interests, it 
contains a yarn factory. There are municipally 
owned water works Pop., 1900, 2478; 1910, 
2464. Lancaster, settled about 1643, by John 
Prescott, an ancestor of the historian, was 
incorporated as a town two years later In 
1676 Indians massacred 40 of its citizens and 
laid the place in ruins. Consult: A. P. Marvin, 
History of the Town of Lancaster (Lancaster, 
1879), H. S. Nourse (ed.), The Harlij Records 
of Lancaster (ib., 1884), id. Military Annals 
of Lancaster (ib., 1889) ; Emeison, Lancastei 
on the Nashua (Leominster, Mass, 1904). 

LANCASTEB. A town and the county seat 
of Coos Co., N. H., 137 miles north of Concord, 
on the Israel River, and on the Boston aiid 
Maine and the Maine Central railroads (Map: 
New Hampshire, G 3). It is a popular residen- 
tial place and summer resort, attractively situ- 
ated among tin* Wliite Mountains, and has the 


Helen Fowler Weeks Home and a public library. 
It is also the commercial centre for the neigh- 
boring White Mountain resorts and manufac- 
tures lumber, woodwork, machinery, belt hooks, 
drugs, etc. Lancaster was settled in 1764. 
Pop., 1900, 3190; 1910, 3054. 

LANCASTEB. A village in Eric Co., N. Y., 
10 miles east of Buffalo, on the Lackawanna, 
the Erie, the New York Central, and the Lehigh 
Valley railroads (Map. New York, B 5). It 
IS of considerable importance as a manufac- 
turing centre, having iron and brass foundries 
and machine shops, malleable-iron works, knife 
factory, glassworks, flouring mills, steel plants, 
railway shops of the New York Central, brick- 
yards, and other industries. There are two fine 
high-school building-^ and a public library. The 
town was ■«i-lth'd iii 1813 Lancaster owns its 
water works Pop., 1900, 3750, 1910, 4364 

LANCASTEB. A city and the county seat 
of Fairfield Co , Ohio, 32 miles by rail southeast 
of C’olumbus, on the Hocking River, and on tlie 
H<K*king Valley and the Pennsylvania Company 
railioads (Map: Ohio, E 6) It has the State 
industrial school for boys and a fine courthouse 
and city hall The city is in a rich agricultural 
legion and in the n.itiiral-ga'. belt; its manu- 
factures include agricultural implements, foun- 
di> products, stoves, paper, automobile tires, 
wood-pulp machines, lenses, caibon pyrometers, 
gloves, flour, shoes, and glass. The facilities 
foi shipping by rail have made Lancaster an 
important trade and produce centre. The gov- 
ernment IS administered under the municipal code 
of 1902 by a mayor, council, auditor, and treas- 
urer, elected biennially, and by directors of 
public service, public saifety, and public health, 
appointed by the mayor and council There 
are municipal water works and gas plant Set- 
tled in 1800, Lancaster was first incorporated 
111 1831. It was the birthplace of Gen W. T 
Sbeiman and Senator Sherman. Pop., 1900, 
8991, 1910, 13,093; 1914 (U. S. est), 14,840. 

LANCASTEB. A city and the county seat 
of Lancaster Co., Pa., on the Conestoga River, 
69 miles west of Philadelphia, on the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Philadelphia and Reading, and the 
Lancaster, Oxford, and Southern railroads 
(Map* Pennsylvania, J 7). It is the seat of 
Franklin and Marshall College (q.v ), with the 
Tln'ological Seminary of the Reformed Church 
in the L nited States, and has the Lancaster 
General Hospital, St. Joseph's Hospital, the 
Children’s and Stevens homes, the Long Home 
for Aged W’omen, Stevens Industrial Trade 
School, A. Herr Smith Library, Ann C. Witraer 
Home, and the Shippen School for Girls. The 
first Pennsylvania State Normal School is at 
Millcrsville, near Lancaster; and the old Mora- 
vian Linden Hall Seminary is at Lititz. The 
city, situated in the most fertile farming and 
tobacco-growing region in the State, is the 
centre of a large trade in tobacco and produce 
and has numerous tobacco warehouses, cigar fac- 
tories, two large silk mills, rolling mills, cotton 
mills, cork works, caramel factories, ironworks, 
and manufactories of brick machines, emery 
wheels, umbrellas, carriages, and watches. The 
government is administered by a mayor, elected 
every two years, and a bicameral council which 
controls elections to most of the subordinate 
offices, the executive's power of appointment, 
which in these cases is subject to the consent of 
the council, extending only to police officers, 
police turnkey, and city-hall janitor. The city 
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spent m 1912~13> in maintenance and operation, 
$680,000, the main items of expense being 
$167,000 for schools, $106,000 for the water 
works, which are owned by the municipality, 
$36,000 for the police department, and $29,000 
for the fire department. The income amounted 
to $626,000. Pop., 1890, 32,011; 1900, 41,469; 
1910, 47,227; 1914 (U. S. est.), 49,685 

Settled about 1718, and at first called Hick- 
ory Town, Lancaster received its present name 
in 1729, was chartered as a borough in 1742, 
and became a city in 1818. In December, ,1763, 
the Paxton Boys massacred a band of neutral 
Indians here. While Philadelphia was occupied 
by the English in 1777, Congress sat in Lan- 
caster for a few days, and in 1784 a band of 
soldiers marched to Philadelphia from here to 
force Congress to provide for paying the Con- 
tinental army, in consequence of which mutiny 
Congress adjourned to Princeton Lancaster 
was the capital of the State from 1799 to 1812. 
It was the birthplace of Gen. John Fulton 
Reynolds (q.v.), in whose honor a monument 
has been erected on the battlefield of Gettys- 
burg. Consult Mombert, An Authentic History 
of Lancaster County (Lancaster, Pa, 1809), 
and Pennsylmnia Historical Collections, vol. i 
(Philadelphia, 1853), 

LANCASTER. A town and the county seat 
of Lancaster Co., 8. C., 94 miles by rail north 
by east of Columbia, on the Southern and the 
Lancaster and Chester railroads (Map: South 
Carolina, D 2). It is the centre of a fertile dis- 
trict, growing cotton, tobacco, and grain, and 
has extensive cotton and cotton-oil mills and a 
fertilizer factory. The water works are owned 
by the town Pop, 1900, 1477; 1910, 2098. 

LANCASTER, Duchy of. An English duchy 
and county palatine (see Palatine), created by 
royal charter. Edward III, on the death of 
Henry, Duke of Lancaster, conferred the duchy 
on John of Gaunt and his heirs forever. During 
the Wars of the Roses Henry VI and Edward 
IV both endeavored so to settle the duchy that 
it should descend to the heirs of their body 
apart from the crown and continue with them 
in the event of their losing the latter The 
result of these attempts has been the preserva- 
tion of the duchy as a separate possession m 
order and government, but united in point of 
inheritance, the monarch being possessor, not 
as King of England, but as Duke of Lancaster. 
The duchy is almost coequivalent with Lanca- 
shire. Tile revenuefi, which from £29,000 
($146,000) in 1847 had increased to £108,010 
($526,038) in 1913, are paid over to the privy 
purse. They are wholly exempted from parlia- 
mentary control, except that the annual ac- 
count for receipt and expenditure is presented. 
The county palatine forma only a portion of 
the duchy, which includes considerable estates 
not within the county palatine. There is a 
chancellor of the duchy (i.e., of the part of it 
which does not lie within the county) and of 
the county palatine, which two ofllces are gen- 
erally united. The Duchy Court of Lancaster, 
held at Westminster and presided over by the 
Chancellor, or his deputy, exercises jurisdiction 
in all matters of equity relating to the lands of 
the duchy. The administration of justice has 
been assimilated to that of the rest of England 
since 1873. The office of Chancellor is a politi- 
cal appointment, which is usually conferred on 
a statesman of eminence, frequently a member 
of the cabinet, who is eitpeoted to devote his 


time to such larger questions occupying the 
attention of government as do not fall within 
other departments. The stipend is £2000 
(nearly $10,000) per annum. Consult Fish- 
wick, A History of Lancashire (London, 1894), 
and John of Oaunfs Register, edited by Armi- 
tage-Smith (ib., 1911). 

LANCASTER, House of. The name of the 
dynasty which occupied the throne of England 
from 1399 to 1461 and again in 1470-71. The 
title originated during the reign of Henry III, 
who in 1267 made his second son, Edmund 
Crouchback, Earl of Lancaster. On the failure 
of male heirs, John of Gaunt, fourth son of 
Edward III, married Blanche, the Lancastrian 
heiress, and in 1362 was created Duke of Lan- 
caster. His older brother Lionel was at the 
same time created Duke of Clarence and in this 
manner originated the rival houses of Lancaster 
and York John of Gaunt’s son, Henry IV, 
seized the crown, dethroning Richard II (qv.). 
Henry’s usurpation could be justified on heredi- 
tary principles only upon the assumption that 
the inheritance to the crown could not pass 
through females, or that his ancestor, Henry 
Crouchback, was really older than Edward II, 
having according to the legend been set aside 
on account of a physical deformity, though in 
fact he was called Crouchback from ‘having 
won the Crusader’s cross Henry’s rule was 
really based upon the acceptance by Parliament 
of his defective title, and he is the first English 
king who ruled by parliamentary right Henry 
IV (1309-1413) and Henry V (1413-22) main- 
tained their position through the support of 
Parliament and the Church, which they were 
careful to conciliate, and through the brilliant 
victories of Henry V in France, but the long 
minority and inefficient rule of the last Lancas- 
trian, Henry VI, which began in 1422, w‘as a 
time of violence, ending in the Wars of the 
Roses. Consult Gairdner, The Houses of Lan- 
caster and York (London, 1886) ; Ramsay, Lan- 
caster and York (2 vols., Oxford, 1890) ; Stubbs, 
The Constitutional History of England (5th 
ed , vol. iii, ib , 1895), Hartwright, The Btoiy 
of the House of Lancaster (London, 1897) ; and 
the bibliographies under the separate kings. 
See England; John of Gaunt, Heney IV, 
V, VI. 

LANCASTER, SiB James (c. 1550-1618). 
An English navigator. Of his early life, which 
was spent among the Portuguese, little is 
known. He first comes into prominence as 
commander of one of the English vessels under 
Drake in the attack on the Spanish Armada in 
1588, and in the same vessel, with two convoys, 
he sailed from Plymouth in 1691 and, after a 
voyage to India full of exciting adventures, re- 
turned in 1594 with rich Portuguese spoil. 
Another profitable prize-seeking expedition off 
the African coast, and the damage inflicted on 
the Spanish-Portuguese trade, resulted in the 
organization of the East India Company and 
his appointment as commander of an expedition 
of four vessels which sailed from Torbay in 
1601. Warmly received by the kings of Atchin 
and of Bantam as an enemy of the Portuguese, 
he established most favorable commercial rela- 
tions with them and on his return to England 
in' 1603 was knighted. Having become wealthy, 
the rest of his life was spent in England as a 
director of the East India Company. He inter- 
ested himself in the project for discovering the 
Northwest Passage, and on his advice the goi^* 
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ernment Bent out an expedition. Baffin named a 
strait, opening into Baffin Bay, Lancaster 
Sound, in his honor. Consult Markham (ed.), 
The Voyages of Sir James Lancaster (London, 
1877), published by the Hakluyt Society. 

LANCASTER, Joseph (1^8-1838). The 
founder of the Lancastrian system of instruc- 
tion, one of the rival systems of monitorial 
instruction (q.v ). Lancaster was born in Lon- 
don and served as a seaman, but, inspired by 
philanthropy, began the work of teaching with- 
out any previous training and before the age 
of 20 had more than 1000 pupils under his care. 
This was made possible by his adoption and 
improvement of the plan of instruction first 
formulated by Dr Andrew Bell, of Madras, and 
hence also called the Madras system of instruc- 
tion. Lancaster soon gained the support of 
some of the nobility, and the Royal Lancastrian 
Society was formed, schools were established, 
and buildings erected. From this grew the 
British and Foreign School Society, supported 
by the non-conforming churches, which continues 
to exist and supports many of the public schools 
of England, although the Lancastrian ideas have 
long since been outgrown. Lancaster’s ideas 
had a great vogue in England and for a time in 
Holland, France, and Germany, but, quarreling 
with his patrons, he came to the United States, 
where he lectured with success. His ideas were 
very popular throughout the Eastern and 
Northern States. In New York, Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia, as well as in smaller communities, 
this system was generally adopted. After the 
death of Lancaster, which occurred as the re- 
sult of an accident in New York City, his family 
removed to Mexico, where this educational sys- 
tem was received with great favor, and legisla- 
tive aid was granted under the control of a 
national Lancastrian system The plan was also 
received with favor in some South American 
countries. See article on Monitobial System. 
Consult: Lancaster, Improvements m Education 
(New York, 1833) ; the Educational Record 
(ib., 1867-68) ; Gill, System of Education (Bos- 
ton, 1899) ; Salmon, J. Lancaster (New York, 
1904) ; A B. Binns, A Century of Education, 
1808-J908, being the Centenary of the British 
and Foreign School Society (London, 1908). 

LANCASTER SOUND. A channel connect- 
ing Baffin Bay with Barrow Strait, between 
North Devon and Cockburn Island, in lat. 74** N. 
(Map* America, North, K 2). Discovered in 
1616 by Baffin, it was explored by Parry in 1819. 
It is the only part of the Northwest Passage 
that is navigable every year. See Polak 
ReSE ARC H 

LANCASTER, or LANCASTRIAN, SYS- 
TEM. See Lancaster, Joseph; Monitorial 
System. 

LANCE (OF., Fr. lance, from Lat. lancea, 
from Gk, \6 yxVf lonoM, light spear), The Holy. 
1. The name applied in the Greek church to 
the knife with which the priest cuts the bread 
at communion. This knife is formed like a 
lance, designed to imitate the spear by which 
Christ was pierced. 2. A lance which is claimed 
by tradition to be the one employed by the 
Roman soldier to thrust into the side of Christ 
on the cross. It was said to have been dis- 
covered by Helena, the mother of Constantine, 
and was long preserved in the portico of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre Thence the head 
was carried to Antioch. There by a vision it 
was discovered by the Crusaders in 1098, pawned 


by Baldwin IT to the Venetians, from whom 
Louis IX of France obtained it in 1239 and 
carried it to Pans It was seen there as late 
as 1796, but now it has disappeared. The shaft 
of the lance was in Constantinople until 
1492, when the Sultan sent it to Innocent VIII, 
and it is. now preserved in St. Peter’s at Rome. 
Another lance, whose tradition can be traced as 
early as 1273, claiming to be the true holy 
lance, is at Vienna, and still another is at 
Cracow. For the Roman relic, consult De M4ly, 
in P. E. D. Riaut, Exuvice Sacrce Constanti- 
nopolitance, vol. iii (Geneva, 1878). 

LANCE, George (1802-64). An English 
painter of still life, born at Little Easton, 
Essex After working in a factory at Leeds he 
went to London, met Landseer by chance, and 
became a pupil of Hay don and a student at the 
Royal Academy He exhibited in all 135 works 
at the British Institution, 48 at the British 
Artists, and 38 at the Royal Academy. He 
ranked first among contemporaneous E^lish 
painters of flowers, fruit, and dead game. There 
are numerous examples of his work in the 
National Gallery and in the Tate Gallery, 
London. 

LANCE^LET (so called from its shape). 
One of the primitive vertebrates, found on sandy 
beaches, classified as of the class Acrania, See 
Ampiiioxtts 

LANCELOT (Iftn'se-lat) OF THE LAKE. 
A character in the Arthurian romances. The 
oldest extant form of the Lancelot story is con- 
tained in the German poem Lanzelet (before 
1200), by Ulrich von Zatzikhoven. According 
to this account a fairy called the Lady of the 
Lake carries him away when only a year old to 
her castle on an island in the sea. At the age 
of 15 he sets out on his knightly e.xploit8, in 
the course of which he is victorious in a tour- 
nament held by Arthur, enters the castle of the 
dead, where he is enchanted, kills a giant, wins 
the domain of Iweret, and marries his chaste 
daughter Tblis. It is very probable that the 
tale, as thus related, is Celtic in the main 
essentials It is even possible that it was the 
subject of some Anglo-Norman poem that found 
its w^ay into Germany, and it may have been 
brought by Hugh Morville, King Richard^s 
hostage ih Germany (1194). Somewhat earlier 
than the German poem, the French trouvfere 
Chrestien de Troyes (q.v.) made use of the 
Lancelot story for a love romance. In his 
Chevalier de la charrette ( or Knight of the 
Cart) (about 1170), Lancelot appears as the 
lover of Guinevere, the wife of Arthur. The 
Queen is carried away by Meliagraunce to his 
castle, whence no one ever returns. Lancelot 
hastens in pursuit; but, losing his horse, he is 
fain to ride in a cart driven by a dwarf. He 
defeats the ravisher in single combat and brings 
back the Queen. Throughout this adventure 
the passion of Lancelot and Guinevere is kept 
prominent as the ruling motive. For following 
in further detail the development of the Lancelot 
story, there is not sufficient material. No 
doubt it continued to be the theme of many 
Anglo-Norman poets. Early in the thirteenth 
century it was expanded and thoroughly woven 
into Arthurian legend, in the French prose 
romances Lancelot, consisting of four parts: 
the Lancelot proper, the Quests del Saint Qraal, 
the Grand Saint Qraal, and La mort du roi 
Artus, The manuscripts of this immense proae 
romance commonly ascribe the authorship to 
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Walter Map, Chancellor of Henry IT (q.v ) ; 
but this is probably a fiction. Map may, indeed, 
have written of Lancelot in Norman-French 
verse, which served as the source of the German 
Lanzelet and other subsequent romances If so, 
his work is merged beyond recognition in that 
of several other hands. The authorship of the 
prose Lancelot^ as it now stands, is unknown. 
From the French the story passed into the 
Morie d^Arthur of Sir Thomas Malory, printed 
by Caxton in 1485. 

Of the romance thus fully developed, the 
situation and the main incidents are well known. 
Lancelot, of royal lineage, is brought to Ar- 
thur’s court by the Lady of the Lake to be 
dubbed a knight He proves his valor in the 
King’s wars and tournaments. The most beau- 
tiful and generous as well as the bravest knight 
in all the world, he is beloved by the Queen, 
with whom he carries on an intrigue In course 
of time Elaine, or the fair maid of Astolat, be- 
comes enamored of him and dies for her love. 
With Galahad, Perceval, and other knights, he 
seeks the adventure of the Holy Grail (qv), 
but fails in the quest because of his sin. He is 
discovered in the chamber of the Queen, with 
whom he flees to Joyous Gard. On the inter- 
vention of the Pope Lancelot surrenders Guin- 
evere to the King and departs over the sea. 
Arthur, leaving his nephew Modred in charge 
of his realm, pursues Lancelot. In his absence 
Modred is crowned King at Canterbury Arthur 
returns, slays him in a great battle, but is him- 
self mortally wounded In a magic barge he 
is borne by fairies to Avalon, the land of im- 
mortality, to be healed of his grievous wound. 
Lancelot, hearing of Arthur’s death, comes to 
England to seek the Queen, who has retired to 
the nunnery at Almcsbury. Dismissed by her, 
he also retires to a hermitage, where he passes 
the rest of his life in penance and prayer After 
the death of the Queen he sickens and dies. 
His body is laid in the chapel at Joyous Gard, 
but his soul IS borne to the gates of heaven by 
hosts of angels The story of Lancelot and 
Guinevere has been treated by poets of the first 
order. \i ' • ■ to the romance of the thir- 
teenth century the passion of these lovers was 
awakened by a fatal kiss. That incident Dante 
immortalized in the sinful love of Francesca 
and Paolo {Inferno, v). The love of Lancelot 
and Guinevere is the centre of interest in Tenny- 
son’s Idylls of the King ; and two motives from 
it were impressively handled by William Morris 
in “The Defence of Guenevere” and “King Ar- 
thur’s Tomb ” 

Bibliography. Rhys, Studies %n the Arthurian 
Legend (Oxford, 1891) ; Sommer, on the sources 
of Malory’s Morte d* Arthur, in his edition of 
that work (London, 1891); W. W. Skeat, “The 
Author of Lancelot of the Laik,” in Scottish 
Historical Review, vol. viii (Glasgow, 1910). 
For abstracts of the early romance: Newell, 
King Arthur and the Table Round ( Boston, 
1897) ; Weston, The Legend of Sir Launcelot du 
Lac (London, 1901) ; Brhuner, Der altfranzo- 
sisohe Pro'saroman von Lancelot del Lac (Mar- 
burg, 1911); M. M. Gray (ed.), Lancelot of the 
LcUk, from the Cambridge University Library 
Manuscript (Ediiibiiigh. 1912) ; and for the 
“Lanzelet” of I'lrich Zatzikhoven, Romania, 
vol. X (Paris, 1881). 

LAN^CER. A cavalry soldier armed with the 
lance, Lancer regiments were first brought into 
the regular army service by Napoleon, They 


had previously been confined exclusively to the 
Cossack arm of the Russian service. The lance 
is from 8 to 11 feet long, of bamboo or steel 
tubing having a sharp, spearlike point made of 
steel, and a metal-encased heel. A little dis- 
tance below the point of the lance is placed a 
small pennon. Lancer regiments have proved 
particularly effective when used against de- 
feated or demoralized infantry and have been 
increasingly employed in both the German and 
British establishments The problem of their 
future, in view of recent developments in rapid 
and effective rifle fire, is the problem of cavalry 
in general As an accompaniment to expert 
horsemanship, the dexterous use of the lance is 
of the greatest value, and the cavalry of all 
armies using it practice at various feats of skill 
In single combat with a swordsman (see Fenc- 
ing) the lancer strives to keep his opponent on 
Ins left flank, thus securing the advantage of 
his longer weapon and freer play — and consider- 
ably hamlienppmg the swordsman. The foot 
soldier, armed with rifle and bayonet, attacks 
tlie lancer on bis lance side, manmuvnng to get 
inside his guard — a form of attack whicli is 
specially advantageous because of the unwieldi- 
ness at close quarters of the lance as a weapon 
of defense There are 15 regim'ents of lancers 
in the Bengal cavalry division of the British 
Indian native army During the British-Boer 
War of 1899-1902 the British lancers were suc- 
cessfully employed against the Boers, on the 
few occasions that contact between the com- 
batants was possible, notably at Elaandslaagte 
It was observed, however, that in field opera- 
tions the lancer cavalry, owing to their lances, 
were readily seen at great distances by the 
Boers 'and to that extent were limited in their 
usefulness. In the Great European War of 1914 
conflicts of Gfijrman and Belgian lancers were a 
conspicuous feature of its early stages Instead 
of the bamboo staff employed in most services, 
the Germans used a tubular lance of steel 3.2 
meters in length. In the Belgian army previous 
to the war there were four regiments of lancers 
armed with a bamboo lance 2.85 meters in 
length In the British army there were six 
regiments of lancers, while in the French army 
a number of the dragoon regiments were 
equipped with the lance Whatever may be the 
future of cavalry in general, the opening years 
of the twentieth century and the Great Euro- 
pean War witnessed a growing employment 
of lancer regiments. See Cavalry. 

LANCERS. A square dance for eight or 16 
couples It was probably invented about 1819, 
either by Joseph Hart, who published, the 
following year, Les Lanciers: A Second Set of 
Quadrilles for the Pianoforte, with Entirely "New 
Figures: or by Duval, of Dublin, who also at 
this time published a set The lancers was first 
danced in London in 1850, but it had been intro- 
duced in Paris by Laborde in 1836 It orig- 
inally consisted of five figures — ^La Rose, La 
Ladciiska, La Dorset, Les Lanciers, and L’Etoile 
— and was a most intricate dance. 

LAN'CET FISH (so called from the sharp 
spines, one on each side of the tail), or Hand- 
saw Fish One of a family ( Alepisauridie ) of 
ferocious pelagic fishes of the order Iniomi. ( Cf . 
Lantern Fish ) They are found in both the 
Atlantic and Pacific, but are rarely seen except 
when cast ashore dead or dying iy storms, or 
are caught by deep-sea lines. They are elon- 
gated, scaleless, swift-moving fishes, with the 
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snout prolonged, the mouth deeply cut and 
armed with long fangs and numerous small 
teeth (see Plate of Lap^tern Fishes) : but the 
lower jaw is unable to drop far, so that the 
mouth cannot be widely opened The gill open- 
ings are very wide ; there is no air bladder. The 
fins are exceedingly delicate, and the dorsal one 
may be folded down out of sight in a groove 
along the back Every part of the skeleton is 
extremely fragile. About a dozen species are 
known, all of the genus Plagyodus, and varying 
from 2 to 4 feet long The lancet fish proper is 
Plagyodus ferox of the North Atlantic. A West- 
ern species {Plagyodus OBsculapius) , also called 
wolf fish, is known by several specimens from 
California and Alaska Another Pacific species 
{Plagyodus horeahs) is the one called handsaw 
lish, in allusion to the serrations on the first 
ray of the ventral fin — a characteristic, how- 
ever, of the whole group 

LANCET WINDOW. A long and narrow 
window with acutely pointed-arched head This 
form was much used in France and Great Brit- 
ain duiing the early period of Gothic architec- 
ture and was retained in England and Scotland 
long after it had been supplanted in France by 
the wider traceried forms. Several lancet win- 
dows are frequently grouped together in early 
English Gothic, so as to produce an effect of 
elegant simplicity The groups of two and three 
at Salisbury and Ely, and the famous Five 
Sisters at York, are especially good examples 
In some cases the central lancet is higher than 
the otliers The development of tracery drove 
out the lancet 

LANCE'WOOD. The wood of a small West 
Indian tree, Oxandra virgata, or Bocaqea vir- 
gata, of tlie family Anonaccae, valued for its 
strength and elasticity. It is used by coach- 
builders for shafts and carnage poles, for which 
it IS specially fitted. The tree, which is very 
straight, seldom attains a diameter of more 
than 9 inches with the bark on White lance- 
wood, derived from Bocagea laurxfolia^ or 
Oxandra laurifoha, is little used Lancewood is 
also derived from DugtieUa qmlarensis and 
other species in South America 

LANCHOW, lun'chou', Ohm pron Uln'-chf)'.' 
The capital of the Chinese Province of Kansu, 
situated on the right bank of the Hoang-ho and 
near the Great Wall, in lat 30® 8' N. and long 
103® 55' E. (Map China, H 4). It is one of 
the most important cities of north China, 
lying at the coiiNerging of trade routes connect- 
ing China wi ’■ Turkestan, and Tibet. 

The town is . ■ , of wood and has well- 

paved streets There are an ammunition fac- 
tory and manufactures of cloth and caraePs-hair 
goods, all operated by steam. Lanchow carries 
on an extensive trade in silk stuffs, fur, metal, 
and wooden articles, grain, vegetables, fruit, 
and tea. Pop. (est.), 500,000 

LANCIANI, Mn-chft'n^, Rodolfo Amedeo 
(1847- ) An Italian arclneologist. born in 

Rome He studied at the Roman College and at 
the University of Rome and also was a pupil of 
the famous Christian archaeologist De Rossi. 
At the age of 20 Lanciani assisti^d at the exca- 
vations at Ostia (q.v.) and after the establish- 
ment of the Italian government in Rome en- 
gaged in its archfipological service almost con- 
tinuously In 1872 he became secretary of the 
Xi.'h.i ■livh'’nl Committee, three years later vice 
director 01 the Museo Kircheriano, from 1875 
to about 1895 he was director of excavations. 


and after 1878 he wag\ professor of Roman 
topography in the university In the United 
States he became well known through his books 
dealing with the excavations and monuments 
of ancient Rome and through his visit to Amer- 
ica and his lectures in 1886-87 The most 
important of his publications are. I comerltarix 
d% FronUno mtorno le acque et gU acquedotU 
(Rome, 1880), a comprehensive study of the 
water supply and distributing systems of an- 
cient Rome; Ancient Rome in the Light of 
Recent Discoveries (Boston, 1888), his Ameri- 
can lectures; Recerche sulle JIY rcgioni urbane 
(Rome, 1890) ; L* itinerario di Einsiedeln e 
V ordine di Benedetto cwnonico (ib., 1891)- 
Pagan and Christian Rome (Boston, 1893) ; The 
Rums and Excavations of Ancient Rome (ib., 
1897) , The Destruction of Ancient Rome (New 
York, 1899) , Forma Urhis Romce (Milan, 1893- 
1901), a map of Rome in 18 parts, 46 plans, 
on the scale 1 * 1000, showing all the ancient 
monuments and the excavations, l^ew Tales of 
Old Rome (Boston, 1901) ; Golden Days of the 
Renaissance m Rome (ib, 1906); Wanderings 
in the Roman Campagna (ib, 1909). 

LANCIANO^ lan-cha'n6 (Lat. Anxanum). 
An episcopal city in the Province of Chieti, 
Italy, 12 milea southeast of the city of Chieti, 
and 8 miles fiom the Adriatic and the nearest 
railway stations (Map: Italy, E 3) It occu- 
pies three hills, two of which are connected by 
an ancient bridge of great square blocks of 
stone The central position of tins town caused 
it to be selected for judicial and civil head- 
quarters during the Roman and the Gothic 
periods It has a gymnasium, technical schools, 
a seminary, a public library, a city hospital, an 
as.vlum for the aged, one for infants, and a 
municipal theatre. The country produces grain, 
fruit, wine, oil, and silk, and there are impor- 
tant hemp and linen factories Pop. (com- 
mune), 1901, 18,528; 1911, 19,917 

LANCRET, IfiN'krft', Nicolas (1690-1743). 
A French genre painter He was born in Paris, 
of wealthy parentage, and was first apprenticed 
to an engraver, whom he left to study painting 
under D’Ulin, a professor of the Academy. His 
friendship and admiration for Watteau moved 
liim to study under Gilot, with whom ho re- 
mained several years. Lancret imitated Wat- 
teau, both in manner of painting and in choice 
of subjects He was admitted to the Academy 
in 1719 as painter of “f^es galantes’' and after- 
ward became councilor of the Academy (1736). 
He is not .the equal of Watteau, though he some- 
times approaches him; his brush is more conven- 
tional, and he had less imagination. Yet his 
compositions at best, while airy and graceful, 
are natural and true. Their dominant color 
note is a silvery gray. Lancret is most in his 
element when rendering the frolics and revels 
of the Regency. His art is best represented in 
the royal palaces of Berlin and Potsdam by no 
less than 28 examples, purchased by Frederick 
the Great. Among the most famous are the 
“Magic Lantern,” ‘‘The Bird Catcher,” New 
Palace, Berlin; “Le Moulinet” and “Dance” and 
“The Fountain” at Potsdam. The Louvre pos- 
sesses his “Four Seasons” and eight others, in- 
cluding the delightful pastel, “The Music 
Lesson ” \iriong those in French provincial 
museums I !u‘ I lain Lunch” (Chantilly) is espe- 
cially noteworthy. In the National Gallery, 
London, are “The Four Ages”; in the Wallace 
collection, nine examples, and in the Hermitage, 
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St. Peter«burgi aix. Lancret excelled also in 
paatels. Excellent drawings by him are in the 
British Museum. Consult; Ballot de Sovot, 
JSloge de Lancret (Paris, 1743; new ed., ib., 
1874) ; Bilke, French Painters of the Eighteenth 
Century (London, 1899) ; Foster, French Art 
from Watteau to Prud^hon (ib, 1905). 

tANT> (AS. land, OHG. lant, Ger. Land; con- 
nected with Ir. la/nd, lann, Welsh llan, Corn., 
Bret. Ian, OChurch Slav. Ifdina, land). As a 
technical term of the law of England and Amer- 
ica, the term ‘‘land” comprehends not only the 
surface of the earth, but a vertical area extend- 
ing indefinitely downward towards the centre of 
the earth and indefinitely upward towards the 
sky, together with everything which has become 
permanently affixed to the soil within the limits 
of that space. It thus includes all waters col- 
lected in wells, cisterns, or ponds, as well as 
waters percolating through the soil ; all improve- 
ments of a durable or permanent character, such 
as houses, fences, monuments, etc., and the 
vertical column of air which rests upon the 
surface as its base. 

As thus employed, the term describes the sub- 
ject matter of real property rather than the 
nature of the property, land as such not being 
capable of absolute ownership, but being subject 
to certain rights of user and enjoyment, known 
as estates. But the term “land” is not coexten- 
sive in meaning with real estate, as certain 
rights over land, as leasehold interests, .are m 
our legal system classified as personal property, 
and, on the other hand, things which have no 
connection with land, such as heirlooms, are 
under certain circumstances regarded as real 
property. See Estate, Fixtures, Heredita- 
ment; Real Property. 

LANB, Government. See Government 
Land; Lands, Public, 

LAHBATT, IknMou. An old town in the 
Rhine Palatinate, Germany, situated on the 
Queich, 11 miles south of Neustadt (Map* Ger- 
many, 0 4). It has an historical museum and 
'a thirteenth -century church. It has manufac- 
tures of iron, machinery, umbrellas, gas and 
water mains, wire, hats, clocks, furniture, 
leather, and soap. It has a large trade in prod- 
uce, fruit, and wine of the surrounding coun- 
try, and a yearly cattle market. Landau be- 
came a free Imperial city in 1290, was taken 
eight times during the Thirty Years’ War, and, 
having passed to France by the Peace of West- 
phalia, was fortified by Vauban in 1668. It was 
annexed to Bavaria in 1816; its fortifications 
were razed in 1871. Pop., 1900, 15,823; 1910, 
17,767 

LAND Air, Ifin'dft. See Carriage. 

LAHD BAHICS. Banks of issue organized 
for the purpose of loaning credit on land In 
England a National Land Bank was incor- 
porated by Act of Parliament in 1696. Landed 
estate, made over to the company by the sub- 
scribers, took the place of capital stock and 
served as security for notes issued The object 
of the corporation was to make a large loan to 
the government and to lend money to individ- 
uals on land as security. The interest paid by 
individuals was not to exceed 4 per cent, and 
land on which interest was in arrears for two 
years could be sold. The scheme was found 
wholly impracticable and, in spite of many 
tempting offers made by its promoters, failed 
to obtain the necessary amount of subscriptions. 
In 1714, 1732, and 1740 attempts were made in 


New England to establish similar land banks, 
but it was believed that the security of land 
held by the corporation was sufficient to enable 
the notes to circulate, and therefore it was be- 
lieved that bank capital and current redemption 
of notes were unnecessary. Instead of a promise 
to pay on demand, the notes merely bore the 
statement that the members of the company 
would accept them at their face value in all 
mercantile transactions, and in some cases the 
promise that the note would be redeemed in 20 
years. None of these banks were in existence 
long enough to afifect trade. The issue of notes 
by the banks established in 1714 and 1732 was 
promptly suppressed by the colonial govern- 
ments, and in 1741 the land banks of 1740 were 
declared illegal by Act of Parliament. 

Bibliography. White, Money and Banking 
(Boston, 1892) ; Rogers, First Nine Years of 
the Bank of England (Oxford, 1887) ; Davis, 
Currency and Banking in the Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, vol. ii (Publications of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association, May, 1901). 

LAND CBAB. Any species of crab (q.y.) 
which in a mature state is not aquatic, having 
become adapted to a terrestrial mode of life 
Such are now grouped into a family, the Gecar- 
cinidffi, and divided into several genera. The 
species are numerous and all inhabitants of 
warm countries. They very much resemble the 
common crabs of our shores and are remarkable 
as animals breathing by gills, and yet not 
aquatic, some of them inhabiting very dry 
places, where they burrow in the sand or earth; 
but some degree of moisture is absolutely neces- 
sary to them to prevent the desiccation of their 
gills. Many, and probably all .of them, carry 
their eggs to the water, for which purpose some 
of them annually migrate from considerable dis- 
tances to the sea; but there is reason to sup- 
pose that some deposit their eggs in fresh water. 
The black crab, or mountain crab {Qecarcinus 
ruricola), of the West Indies, usually resides in 
woods and on hills often 2 or 3 miles from the 
sea, which, however, it regularly visits in the 
months of April and May Like most of the 
other species, this land crab is active cluefiy 
during tlie night, and except in rainy weather 
it seldom leaves its burrow by day. It feeds 
chiefly on vegetable food. When m season, it is* 
highly esteemed for the table, as some of the 
other land crabs also are; and its spawn or roe, 
which before being deposited forms a bunch as 
large as a hen’s egg, is accounted a delicacy. 
Another species of Oecarcirms abundant in 
Jamaica is known as the white land crab. It 
occurs in dry and somewhat sandy fields near 
or at some distance from the shore. It reaches 
a large size, the body being 4 or 5 inches across 
and the legs very long. The color is dull gray- 
ish white. During its migration to the ocean 
this crab is a great nuisance in some localities 
from its habit of going over, under, or through 
the houses, but not around them The negroes 
eat these crabs, but they are not relished by the 
whites. A land crab of Ceylon {Ocypoda) is so 
troublesome on account of the burrows which it 
makes in the dry soil of the equestrian prome- 
nade at Colombo, that men are kept in regular 
employment to fill them up. The grass lands 
of some parts of India swarm with small land 
crabs, which feed on the grass or on green 
stalks of rice. The hermit crab <q.v.) also 
occasionally adopts a terrestrial life; a common 
West Indian species {Cenohita diogenes) occurs 
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at Key West, far frofiii water, living under 
stones in the shells of land snails. Consult 
Lowe, A Naturalist on Desert Islands (London, 
1911). See Coconut Cbab. 

liAK^BEK, John (1719-90). An English 
mathematician. He was born at Peakirk, 
Northamptonshire. From 1762 to 1788 he was 
land agent of Earl Fitzwilliam. He became 
known as a mathematician through his contribu- 
tions to the Ladtes^ Dtary in 1744 and subse- 
quently through his papers in the Philosophical 
Transactions from 1754 to 1785. He is ciiiefly 
remembered for the '^Landen theorem” for the 
expression of the arc of a hyperbola in terms 
of two elliptic arcs. He published: Mathemati- 
cal Lucubrations (1756) ; The Residual Analysis 
(1764); Mathematical Memoirs (2 vols., 
1789-89). 

LAN'DBR, Fbederick West (1821-62). 
An American soldier, born in Salem, Mass. He 
was educated at the Norwich Military Academy 
in Vermont and took up the profession of civil 
engineering. The United States government 
employed him on transcontinental surveys to 
select a route for a Pacific railroad. Later he 
undertook a survey for the same purpose at his 
own expense and was the only man of the party 
to survive. He constructed the overland wagon 
route in the face of great difficulties and con- 
stant hostility of the Indiana. During the early 
part of the Civil War he served with distinction 
on secret missions and on the staff of General 
McClellan, until his sudden death from conges- 
tion of the brain, at which time he had the 
rank of brigadier general of volunteers. He was 
engaged in the capture of Philippi, the battle 
of Rich Mountain, and many minor skirmishes. 

LANDER, Louisa (1825- ). An Ameri- 

can sculptor, liorn at Salem, Mass. She studied 
under Crawford in Rome, where she modeled her 
“To-Day,” a marble figure, symbolical of Amer- 
ica, and “Galatea.” Among her other works are 
a life-size figure of Virginia Dare, the first Eng- 
lish child born in America; “Undine”; a reclin- 
ing statue of r\ Ceii s Mourning for 

Proserpine”; ’C'aplise Pion('<*rV’; and numer- 
ous portrait busts. 

LANDER, Richard Lemon (1804-34). An 
English African explorer, born at Truro, Corn- 
wall, where his father was an official. After 
service with I-ondon families, during which he 
visited the West Indies and the Continent, he 
accompanied Major Colebrooke as servant to 
Cape Colony in 1823 and traveled with him 
across the colony. A taste for exploration led 
him to secure service with Capt. Hugh Clapper- 
ton, whom he attended on his second and last 
expedition to the interior of western Africa in 
1825. After Clapperton’s death in 1827 at 
Chungary, Lander with great difficulty reached 
Uie coast and returned to England in 1828. The 
Journal of Richard Lander from Kano to the 
Coast was printed with Clapperton’s Journal 
(1829). In the following year Lander pub- 
lished Records of Captain Clappei'ton^s Last Ex- 
pedition to Africa^ and the Subsequent Adven- 
tures of the Author (2 vols., 1830). These 
works exhibited qualifications that induced the 
British Ministry to give him command of an ex- 
pedition to explore the course and termination 
of the Niger. He and his younger brother, John 
Lander, left England in January, 1830, and 
after exciting adventures, before December of 
the same year had descended the Niger from 
Boussa and had determined the oonfluence of the 


Benue, or Chadda. with the Niger and the outlet 
of the latter ritW by several deltaic moutha 
into the Bight of Benin. For this service Lan- 
der received the first gold medal bestowed by 
the R6yal Geographical Society of London. The 
brothers’ journals were purchased by Murray, 
the puhlifiJier, and edited by Lieut. Alexander 
Bridport Beecher and appeared as Journal of 
an Expedition to Explore the Course and Ter- 
minatiqn of the Niger (3 vols., 1832) ; the work 
was translated into several European languages. 
While in command of an expedition organized 
by a company of Liverpool merchants to open 
up commerce in the African interior (1832-34), 
Lander was shot in an affray with natives at 
Ingiamma on the Niger and died shortly after- 
wards, from the effects of his wound, at Fer- 
nando Po, Consult Laird and Oldfield, Narro- 
tive of an Expedition into the Interior of Africa 
in Steamers, 18S2~3Jf (London, 1835). 

LANDES, IftNd (Fr, heaths). Extensive 
tracts of land in the southwest of France, ex- 
tending along the Bay of Biscay for a distance 
of about 130 miles and covering an area of more 
than 5000 square miles (Map: France, S., D 4). 
The surface in general is flat and sandy marsh- 
land, over which the peasants travel in some 
parts mainly on stilts There are, however, nu- 
merous dunes along the coast, some of them 
reaching a height of 250 feet. Attempts to' re- 
claim this vast region began at the end of the 
eiLdii(‘em]i century, and now a considerable part 
of it is covered with pine forests. Dune pali- 
sades have been built to prevent encroachment of 
the sand on the vegetation. The climate has 
also been improved by the digging of canals for 
the outlet of the stagnant water The inhab- 
itants are engaged chiefly in forestry and cattle 
raising. 

LANDES. A maritime department of south- 
west France, one of the largest but most thinly 
peopled in the country, bounded on the west 
by the Bay of Biscay (Map: France, S., D 4). 
Area, 3615 square miles. Pop, 1901, 291,856; 
1911, 288,902. North of the Adour River the 
greater part of the surface is composed of the 
landes (q.v ), whicjh afford a bare pasturage 
to sheep and cattle, but south of this river, 
in the hilly La Chalosse region, it is very fer- 
tile. Its chief industries are connected with 
cork, timber and its by-products, charcoal, tar, 
turpentine, and rosin There are also salt 
works and stone quarries The principal river 
is the Adour Capital, Mont-de-Marsan. 

LANDESMANN, Iftn'des-man, Heinriok 
(1821-1902) An Austrian lyrist, novelist, and 
essayist, whose pseudonym was Hieronymus 
Lorm. He was born at Nikolsburg, Moravia, and 
studied in several schools in Vienna. For the 
most part, however, his education had to be 
private, because of repeated sickness, and be- 
cause in his fifteenth year he became partly 
blind and completely deaf. Later in life he lost 
sight entirely His literary career began with 
Abdul (1843). Soon after this he went to Ber- 
lin and published Wiens poetische Schwingen 
und Federn (1847), a very clever piece of polit- 
ical and literary criticism which roused the 
anger of Metternich. He became critic for 
Ktthne’s periodical Europa and wrote Grafen- 
berger Aquarell (1848) while in Berlin. His 
novels include: Ein Zbgling des Jahres 1848 
(1855; later eds., under the title Gabriel BoU 
mar); Am Kamtn (1866), Der ehrliche Name 
(1880); Ein Schatten aus vergangenen Ta§m 
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(1882); Etn Kind deft Mmrea (1882); Das 
Lehen kein Traum (1888) ; ^heimratin (1891). 
He also wrote dramas, sueh as Die Alien und 
die Jungen, Das ForsthauSf and Bieronymua 
'Napoleon; critical essays; Gedichte (1870), 
Neue Gedichte (1877), and Nachaommery neue 
Gedichte (laist ed., 1901). These lyrics are 
probably the most important of Landesmann’s 
works. He is one of the foremost German poets 
of pessimism. Consult Wittner, Oeaterreichtsche 
Portraits und Charaktere (Vienna, 1906). 

LANDGRAF, lant'graf, Gustav (1857- 
) . A German classical scholar, born in 
Lichtenfels. He was educated at Erlangen and 
Wttrzburg; from 1879 to 1906 he taught in 
various secondary schools and then became 
director of the Schweinfurt Gymnasium, in the 
next year of a Gymnasium in Bayreuth, and in 
1913 of the Maximiliansgymnasium of Munich. 
He edited school textbooks, especially of some 
of Cicero’s writings , contributed to Wdlfflin’s 
Arehiv fur latetmache Lexicographic ; and pub- 
lished studies of Caesar’s historn . 1 e ■!( ne.l 
his continuators, a Latetmache " • /“im 1 . 

(11th ed , 1911), which has been translated into 
Italian (1898) and French (2d ed., 1907), and 
Beitrage zur hiatoriachen Syntax der iateiniachen 
Uprache (1899). He contributed also to vol. in 
of Hiatonache Grammatik der Ijatcimachen 
i^prachCy by various scholars (Leipzig, 1903) 

LAND'GRAVE, or LAND'GRAF. See 
(Jhaf 

LANIFINQ FORCE, or Landing Party An 
organized force detailed from the crew and of- 
ficers of a ship and designed for operating on 
shore when no other military forces are avail- 
able. It usually consists of nearly all the ma- 
rines serving on board the ship and of one or 
more companies of bluejackets (i.e, enlisted 
men who are not marines — men enlisted as 
landsmen are bluejackets, but not strictly sail- 
ora). The men are armed with rifles, machine 
guns, and 3-ineh field guns when the latter are 
thought necessary. They are landed in boats, 
light infantry boats being the first ashore, tlie 
men in the other boats following when the first 
party is in position to prevent a surprise of the 
main body. When landing in the face of oppo- 
sition, the force is supported by the fire of armed 
boats, and the guns of the ship if possible In 
any case, can* is exercised to avoid being under 
fire of the enemy, except for a few seconds, while 
still in the boats 

A naval infantry company consists of 48 men 
in ranks, mx petty officers (two acting as the 
right and left guides), a captain of company, 
and two lieutenants of company. A machine- 
gun detachment consists of 12 men and a petty 
officer; the crew (called a section) of the 3-inch 
naval field gun consists of 24 men and 3 petty 
officers in charge of an ensign, or warrant officer. 
Two sections of artillery make a platoon, two 
platoons a battery, and two or more batteries 
a battalion. It will be noticed that two machine- 
gpn detachments are equal to a section of ar- 
tillery or infantry; two sections of artillery are 
equal to a platoon of artillery or a company 
of infantry. These equalities in numbers sim- 
plify the organization and drill of the men at 
infantry and artillery. When the landing force 
of a ship consists of several companies, it is 
called a hattaliofi* Two to four battalions form 
a regiment. Battalions are commanded by lieu- 
tenant commanders or lieutenants, and regi- 
ments by commanders or captains. If two or 


more regiments are landed, they form a brigade^ 
which is commanded by a captain or rear 
admiral. 

LANTIIS, Kenesaw Mountain (1866- 
). An American judge Born at Millville, 
Ohio, he attended the public schools of Logans- 
port, Ind., and in 1891 graduated from the 
Union College of Law, Chicago. Except for two 
years, when he was private secretary to W. Q. 
Gresham, then United States Secretary of State, 
Landis practiced law in Chicago until 1905, 
when he became United States district judge 
for the northern district ot Illinois by ap- 
pointment of President Roosevelt On the bench 
Judge Landis established a national reputation 
as an independent and fearless judge when he 
tried the Standard Oil rebate cases in 1907, 
found the defendants guilty, and, ^ u*'.' ' 
each offense finable, sentenced the 'i 

to pay the amount of $29,240,000 as the sum 
total of the several violations Although later 
reversed by higher courts, the decision was 
decidedly popular. 

LANDIT, or LENDIT, IflN'de' (Fi. Vendil, 
from 1e, the + endit, from Ml^. indicium, as- 
sembly, from Lat indicere, to apjioint, from in, 
in 4- dicerr, to say), The Fair of A c(*lebrated 
fair in media'val France. In 1109 the cathedral 
of Pans received a reputed jiortion of the true 
cross In order to allow this to be seen, the 
Bishop chose a large ojien place between Saint- 
Ouen, Saint-Denis, and Pans, where, on the s<*c- 
ond Wednesday in June, it sliould be exhibit(*d 
Because of the great gathering of people for the 
religious festival, merchants flocked thither and 
held a fair under the auspices of the monks of 
Saint-Denis The fair was much frequented by 
merchants from Normandy, Flanders, and the 
north of France. Because of the civil wars, 
the fair after the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury was held in the town of Saint-Denis and 
soon lost its importance In the eighteenth cen- 
tury it became a sheep market Consult Lebeuf, 
ffiatoire dc la ville ct la diocese de Parts, vol li 
(Paris, 1883) 

LAND LEAGUE. One of the leagues 
founded at different times in Ireland to improve 
the condition of the tenant In the wintei of 
1879-80 th(‘ agrarian distress caused by par- 
tial failure of the crops during the preceding 
year assumed the proportions of a famine The 
peasants wen* unable to pay rents, and a large 
number of evictions followed, with consequent 
resistance and conflicts with the police. At this 
time Michael Davitt conceived tin* plan of form- 
ing an organization of tenant farmeis to further 
the tenants* interests. Charles Stewart Parnell, 
the leader of the Irish party, approved of the 
plan, and on the 21st of October, 1879, the Land 
League was organized in Dublin, with Parnell 
as president and Davitt as one of the three sec- 
retaries The object of the league was to raise 
money for the relief of the distressed Irish peas- 
antry and to furnish them with legal counsel 
in resisting the landlords. It advocated p^^as- 
ant proprietorship of the soil as a remedy for 
the existing evils. The league grew in Ireland 
and was very effective in preventing evictions 
and reducing rents Its agitation, however, was 
incendiary in character, and disturbances became 
more frequent. To relieve the distress, Gladstone 
in 1880 secured the passage of a bill providing 
for the temporary suspension of evictions, but 
the Lords by an overwhelming majority rejected 
the measure. This action on the part of the 
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Lords increased the outrages in Ireland. Al- 
though the most radical leaders of the Land 
League, especially Michael Davitt, deprecated 
the use of lorce, they were unable to prevent it. 
Cattle were frequently mutilated, and murders 
of landlords occurred in different parts of the 
country Rents were often withdrawn alto- 
gether In November, 1880, the government 
charged Parnell and his associate leaders with 
conspiracy, but failed to convict them. In order 
to meet the lawlessness and at the same time 
to remedy agrarian distress, Forster, the Irish 
Secretary, introduced coercion bills, which were 
to be followed by a land act. These bills were 
passed amid unparalleled scenes of disorder on 
the part of the Irish members, and the famous 
Land Act of 1881 became a law. (See Irish 
Land Laws.) The league was not satisfied with 
the concessions made, and in the next conven- 
tion, held at Dublin in the following September, 
it was decided, on the advice of Parnell, to con- 
tinue the agitation and resistance until the new 
law had been tested in the courts The govern- 
ment thcTcupon decided to suppiess the league. 
Parnell, Davitt, and the other leaders were ar- 
rested and imprisoned They leplied by the 
famous No Rent Manifesto, exhorting the Irish 
people to pay no rent while their leaders were 
in prison This caused the government to de- 
clare the suppression of the league by the de- 
ciee of Oct 18, 1881 The refoims which the 
Tjand League hoped to institute were taken up 
and in part effected by the Irish National League 
under Parnell’s leadtTship, and the principal 
object of the Land League was realized m 1902, 
when an Act of Parliament was passed to enable 
the peasants to acquire title tf> the lands they oc- 
cupied Consult Cashman, The Life of Michael 
Davitt (Boston, 1881) ; Flatley, Ireland and the 
Land League (ib, 1881), Michael Davitt, The 
Fall of Feudaliftm in Ireland, or the Story of the 
Land League Revolution (Ixindon, 1904). 

LANBLEK, iSnt'l^r. A slow waltz in % or 
% time, characteristic of Austria, where it orig- 
mated and received its name from the diah'ctic 
Landcl It is very popular in Germany The 
French Tyrolienne (q.v.) is an imitation of it 

LANBLOCKEB SALMON. Any of various 
salmon — in North America more particularly the 
winninish (q.v.) — which dwell in huge bodies 
of fresh water and never, or only in exceptional 
instances, go down to the sea. See Salmon. 

LANBLORB AND TENANT. Those who 
stand in the relationship which subsists when 
one person holds land of another and in sub- 
ordination to the latter’s title The relationship 
arises whenever one having an estate in land 
grants to another a lesser estate therein. It ex- 
ists equally, therefore, between a tenant in fee 
simple and his grantee in fee tail and between 
a tenant for years and his subtenant. In either 
case the grantor or lessor, whatever the quality 
and nature of his own estate, is the landlord of 
the grantee or lessee, and the latter is the ten- 
ant of the former. In all cases the estate or in- 
terest remaining in the landlord is technically 
known as a reversion (q.v.). Excepting in the 
case of an estate for years, which is capable of 
indefinite subdivision, a person cannot acquire 
the relation of a landlord by granting to another 
an estate of the same kind or quality as that 
which he himself possesses, even though it be 
limited so as to come to an end before the prob- 
able termination of th( state. Thus, 

a tenant in f<*e simple i lands in fee 


simple to another so long as the grantee and hifl 
heirs continue to reside on the premises con- 
veyed, retains no interest which can be called a 
reversion, nor does such a grant create a tenure 
between grantor and grantee. At the most the 
grantor in such a case has left only an indefinite 
interest, known as a “possibility of reverter.” 

The relation of landlord and tenant had its 
origin in the feudal system of land tenure, under 
which all freehold lands, .i*.' lu'Siiij fees, were 
held of a superior lord. I n.!^ i I'lai system it 
was possible for a tenant in fee simple to grant 
the lands in fee simple to be held of himself, in 
which case he became the immediate feudal su- 
perior of his grantee. This practice of subin- 
feudation, as it was called, was abolished by the 
famous Statute Quia Emptores, enacted by the 
English Parliament in 1290, since which time 
the alienation of a fee divests the grantor of all 
his right and interest therein But as this stat- 
ute applied only to conveyances in fee, it left 
the way open for the various forms of tenure 
above described, by which the relation of landlord 
and tenant is still created. As has been stated, 
the tenant in fee simple who grants the land in 
fee tail or for life is the landlord of his grantee 
in precisely the same way as he is of a tenant 
for years, but m practice the^phrase “landlord 
and tenant” is more commonly employt‘d to de- 
scribe the lastnamed relation 

As thus understood, the relation usually arises 
from an iiistiument of conveyance, known as a 
lease (qv ), and the rights and responsibilities 
flowing therefrom are paitly the result of posi- 
tive law and partly of the agreements and stipu- 
lations embodied in the lease Of the inherent 
legal incidents of the relation, perhaps the most 
important are the obligation of the landlord 
to protect the tenant’s possession against all 
persons claiming a legal right to the premises, 
and the correlative obligation of the tenant to 
recognize his landlord’s title The former is 
violated bv an eviction by the landlord or any 
one (laiming under him or by one asserting a 
paramount title, the effect of which is to sus- 
pend the rent due by the lease and to give the 
I'victed temant an action for damages against his 
landlord But the landlord is not bound to pro- 
t(*ct the timant against trespasses or nuisances, 
his implied covenant for quiet enjoyment, as it 
lb called, not extending to unlawful acts of third 
parties Neither is the landlord bpund to fur- 
nish a habitable tenement. Tie leases the land, 
with such improvements as hajipen to be thereon, 
and the tenant takes them as thev are. It is no 
eviction of the tenant if, upon taking posses- 
sion, he finds the premises uninhabitable. See 
Eviction 

The tenant, on the other hand, is estopped 
from denying his landlord’s title, or, in general, 
from setting up a title, either in himself or in 
another, adverse to that of his landlord, and 
that irrespective of whether the latter’s title be 
good or bad Neither can he, at common law, 
ever acquire a good title as against his landlord 
by any lapse of time. So long as he continues 
in possession he is held to the relation of a ten- 
ant and cannot get into adverse possession of 
the premises, so as to take advantage of the 
Statute of Limitations. This rule has, however, 
been generally modified by statutes permitting 
a tenant, after a certain length of time, or even, 
in a few States, by disavowal of his landlord’s 
title, to acquire the status of an adverse 
]> 088 e 88 or. In no case, however, can this be 
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done until the expiration of the term of the 
tenancy. 

This duty of the tenant to refrain from deny- 
ing his landlord’s title is the modern survival 
of the feudal obligation of fealty, pledged by 
the vassal to his lord. Its most serious breach 
at common law consisted, not in the tenant’s 
setting up the invalidity of the landlord’s title 
in an action for the rent, nor yet in his assertion 
of an independent title, by adverse possession, 
but in the tortious or wrongful conveyance of 
the premises to a third person in fee. This 
was effected by one of the ancient modes of con- 
veyance, as feoffment, fine, or common recovery, 
which had the curious effect of vesting in the 
grantee the actual estate which it purported to 
convey, even though this was greater than the 
estate of the grantor. This grave broach of the 
tenant’s good faith was attended by the complete 
forfeiture of his own estate to the landlord whom 
he had thus betrayed. The abolition of tortious 
conveyances by statute has done away with this 
violation of the tenant’s duty. See FeopVment; 
Fobfeiture; Life Estate. 

Among the other important incidents of the 
relation of landlord and tenant arc the obliga- 
tion of the tenant to refrain from committing 
waste on the premises , his right to cut wood for 
fire, for fencing and repairs, and other similar 
privileges, known as “estovers”; the right of a 
tenant for life or at will to the emblements or 
growing crops, and the right of a tenant under 
certain circumstances to remove fixtures which 
he has annexed to the freehold. The obligation 
of a tenant for life or years to keep the premises 
in repair is a direct consequence of his liability 
for what is known as permissive waste, which 
consists in permitting the premises to deteriorate 
with use. At common law this is carried so far 
as to compel the tenant to rebuild a house de- 
stroyed by accidental fire, but this extreme con- 
sequence of the doctrine of waste has generally 
been abrogated by statute in the United States. 
All of these rights and obligations flow naturally 
from the relation between the parties and do not 
depend upon agreement. 8ee Emblements , Est- 
over; Fixtures; Waste. 

Other obligations of the parties are the result 
of agreements which, in the language of the 
books, “touch and concern the land.” These are 
very numerous, the more usual ones being the 
obligation of , the tenant to pay a stipulated rent, 
to refrain from assigning the lease without the 
landlord’s permission, to make certain improve- 
ments, and the like; and, on the landlord’s part, 
to renew the lease for a further term, to pay 
for improvements at the expiration of the lease, 
to permit the removal of fixtures not otherwise 
removable, etc. Rent is never due in the ab- 
sence of an agreement, express or implied, but 
by statute an understanding to pay a reasonable 
rent for the use and occupation of leased prem- 
ises may be implied in cases where the lease is 
silent on the subject Where of the 

kind above enumerated are embodied in a cove- 
nant, i.e., an instrument under seal, they became 
a part of the relation of landlord and tenant, 
and become binding, not only upon the orig- 
inal parties, as is the case with ordinary con- 
tracts, but extend to all those who may, during 
the continuance of the lease, succeed to the posi- 
tion of the original parties respectively. Such 
covenants are said to ^‘run with the land ” It 
is on this principle that a tenant’s obligation to 
pay a certain rent is passed on to any one to 


whom he may assim the lease, and the land- 
lord’s right to enforce the obligation passes, 
upon a sale of the land, to the grantee of the 
reversion. 

Most of the obligations of landlord and tenant, 
whether inherent in the relation or contractual, 
are enforceable only by an action for damages. 
This is especially true of the obligations arising 
out of the agreements of the parties. In the 
absence of an express provision to that effect, 
there is, in general, no right on the part of the 
landlord to terminate the lease and eject the 
tenant for failure to pav rent or for any other 
breach of duty. This result can be attained only by 
incorporating in the lease a condition forfeiting 
the estate for a failure to perform the covenants 
thereof. This, however, is frequently done. 

Under most circumstances the relations of 
landlord and tenant come to an end without 
notice. This is always true of estates for life 
and for years, and generally of tenancies at will 
and at sufferance. Estates from year to year, 
or from month to month, on the other hand, are 
a peculiar form of tenancy at will, terminable 
only at the end of a current period and then 
only upon due notice. But the estate of a 
tenant may come to an end in other ways than 
by effluxion of time. Apart from cases of for- 
feiture for waste, for felony, for breach of con- 
dition, and the like, leasehold estates are regu- 
larly terminated by the “release” of the reyer- 
Hion to the tenant, or by the “surrender” of the 
tenant’s estate to his landlord These are modes 
of conyeyance operating only where there is 
“privity of estate” between the parties thereto 
and peculiarly appropriate therefore to the case 
of landlord and tenant The result in either 
case is to produce what is known as a merger, 
the lesser estate disap])(*ai ing in the greater and 
thus coming to an end. See Forfetture, Re- 
lease; Surrender; also Lease; Leasehold; 
Tenure Consult the authorities appended to 
the article on Real Property, and McAdam, 
Rights, Remedies, and Liahilities of Landlord 
and Tenant (New York, 1901) ; Taylor, The Am- 
erican Law of Landlord and Tenant (Boston, 
1904); Fawcett, Jjundlord and Tenant (3d ed , 
London, 1905) ; Tiffany, The Law of Landlord 
and Tenant (Rt Paul, 1910). 

LAND OF BETT'LAH. A name occurring in 
Tsa. Ixii. 4 and given in Bunyan’s Pilgrim*8 
Progress to the region of peace where the pil- 
grims rest after their journey until called to 
cross the river of Death to the Celestial City; 
it typifies the Christian peace of .mind after the 
trials of this life. 

LAND OF NOD. A humorous desi^ation of 
the state of sleep, from the name of the land 
mentioned in Genesis iv, where Cain dwelt after 
the murder of Abel. 

LANDOIS, laN’dwh' Hermann (1835-1905). 
A German naturalist He was born at Mfinster 
and educated there for the priesthood, which he 
entered in 1859, but afterward left to devote 
himself to scientific study and the popular pres- 
entation of natural history He was made pro- 
fessor of zoology at the Academy of Mfinster 
(1873) and also head of the zoological museum. 
He wrote: Tierstimmen (1875); Lehrhuch der 
Zoologie, with Altum (5th ed., 1883) ; with Mar- 
tin Krass, Der Mensch und die drei Reiche der 
Natur (part i, 14th ed., 1911; part ii, 11th ed., 
1904; part iii, 8th ed., 1910) ; an equally suc- 
cessful Lehrhuch fur den Unterricht in der Na- 
turheschreihung (part i, Zoologie, 8th ed., 1912; 
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part ii, Botanik^ 7th ed , 1907 ; part iii, Minera- 
logie, 3d ed., 1908). — His brother, Leonabd 
(1837-1902), a German physiologist, was born 
at Mtinster and educated at Greifswald, where 
he took his degree in 1863 and became professor 
of physiology in 1872. He wrote on the blood, 
the pulse, and transfusion, on optical phenom- 
ena and electromagnetism, and published a val- 
uable and successful Lehrhuch der Physiologic 
des Menschen (12th ed., 1909). 

LAHDOLT, lan'dMt, Edmund (1846- ). 

An ophthalmologist, who was born in Aarau, 
Switzerland, and made Pans his permanent 
residence. He was educated at Heidelberg, 
Zurich, Vienna, Berlin, and Utrecht, and at 
Paris became an assistant in the university eye 
clinic. In the Franco-Prussian War he was at 
HOncourt with the Zurich ambulance service. 
In 1874 he returned to Pans, established an 
optical clinic and, with Javal, the Laboratoire 
d'Ophthalmologie at the Sor bonne. With Pknas 
and Gayet, Landolt edited the important Ar- 
chives d’ Ophthalmologic f to which, as to the 
Zeitschrift fur Augenheilkunde, he made valu- 
able contributions Among his many publica- 
tions are Legons sur le diagnostic des maladies 
des yeux (1877), Manual of Examination of 
the Eyes (1879) ; Tra\t4 complct d’ophthalmos- 
copiCf with Wecker, 7'he Pcfraction and Accom- 
modation of the Eye (1882) ; Vademecum of 
Ophthalmological Thei apeutics, with Gygax 
( 1895) , in French, English ( 1898) , German, and 
Japanese versions 

LANBON, IhN'dSN', Charles Paul (1760- 
1826) A French painter and author, born at 
Nonant. He studit'd under Regnault and won 
the Prix de Rome in 1792. He became succes- 
sively painter to the Due de Berri, correspond- 
ing member of the Institute, and conservator of 
the Louvre. While his paintings were much 
admired under the Empire, it is for his boolcs 
that he will be remembered. Among them are: 
Vie et oeuvres des peintres les plus c^lehres des 
arts (26 vols., 1803-24) , Description de Paris 
(1809-19); Annales dii mus^e et de V4cole 
moderne des heaux-arts (17 vols., 1801-08). 

LANODON, Letitia Elizabeth (1802-38). 
An English poet — better known by her initials 
L. E. Ij. — born in Chelsea In 1820 lier first 
poem, “Rome,’’ appeared in the Literary Gazette. 
She published several volumes of verse, the 
most widely read of which was the Improvisa- 
trice (1824). She wrote three novels, of which 
the best is Ethel Churchill (1837) Consult 
Blanchard, Life and Remains of Landon (Lon- 
don, 1841), and Poetical Works, edited by W. B. 
Scott (ib., 1873). Her Traits and Trials of 
Early Life (1836) is supposed to be autobio- 
graphical. 

LANBOB, lan'd5r, A. Henry Savage (1866- 
). An English traveler, writer, and ar- 
tist. He was born in Florence, a grandson of 
Walter Savage Landor. After studying art in 
Paris he traveled in eastern Asia for several 
years and thereafter visited numerous countries 
of the other continents. In 1897 he reached 
both sources of the Brahmaputra River; later 
he explored central Mindanao Island, where he 
discovered the “white tribe” (Mansakas) ; in 
1900 he accompanied the allied troops on the 
march to Peking, and with them entered 
Lhasa, the Forbidden City, and in 1902 
went overland from Russia to Calcutta. Dur- 
ing 1903 he visited some 400 islands in the 
Philippine and Sulu archipelagoes; in 1906 


he crossed Africa in its widest part, a dis- 
tance of 8500 miles, covered in 364 days; and 
in 1910-12 he crossed South America from Rio 
de Janeiro to Lima, traversing unexplored cen- 
tral Brazil and climbing the Andes. In 1914, 
after the return of Theodore Roosevelt from 
South America, Landor declared that the River 
of Doubt, which Roosevelt claimed to have* dis- 
covered, did not exist. Later in the same year, 
at the beginning of the European War, Landor 
served as dispatch bearer for the Belgian gov- 
ernment, his route being from Antwerp to Bor- 
deaux, temporarily the French capital. His 
writings, largely illustrated by his own sketches, 
include A lone with the Hairy Amu ( 1893 ) ; 
Corea (1895), In the Forbidden Land (1898); 
China and the Allies (1901); Across Coveted 
Lands (1902); The Gems of the East (1904); 
Tibet and Nepal (1905) ; Across Wildest Africa 
(1908); The Americans in Panama (1910); 
An Explorers Adventures in Tibet (1910); 
Across Unknown South America (1913). 

LANBOR, Walter Savage (1775-1864). 
An English poet and prose writer, son of Walter 
Landor and of Elizabeth Savage, born at Ipsley 
Court, Warwickshire, Jan 30, 1775. As a sturdy 
boy of 12, he was sent to Rugby, where he dis- 
tinguished himself in Latin verse. Owing to an 
ungovernable ternjier, he was difficult to manage 
and was a- Ci.i.lii.elv removed from Rugby at the 
advice of the head master In 1793 he entered 
Trinity College, Oxford LTnconventional in his 
bearing, too pronounced in his Republican opin- 
ions, he got into difficulties there. For firing a 
gun at the window of a Toiy undergraduate he 
was rusticated in 1794 and never returned. He 
quarreled with his fatiicr over the incident and 
was left to look after himself on an allowance 
of £160 a year. He now spent three years in 
Wales, where he wrote Gebw (1798), which 
shows the influence that Milton and Pindar were 
then exercising upon him. The poem was greatly 
admired by Coleridge, Southey, and the young 
Shelley, but it found no favor with the general 
public. Writing with almost equal facility in 
Latin, he made a Latin version of the poem 
(1803). On the death of his father, in 1805, he 
succeeded to the family estates and began squan- 
dering them at Bath. For a few months in 
1808 he served under Blake in Spain, largely 
to gratify a dislike to the French which he had 
conceived on a visit to Paris in 1802. In 1809 
he purchased the estate of Llanthony Abbey, in 
South Wales, where by his extravagance and 
quarrels he wasted a large part of his patri- 
mony. In 1811 he married Julia Thuillier, the 
daughter of an unsuccessful banker. The mar- 
riage was particularly unfortunate. At this time 
appeared his The Tragedy of Count Julian 
(1811), which, though ill adapted to the stage, 
is impressive as a dramatic poem. Leaving his 
Welsh estate in charge of his mother, he settled 
first at Tours and then in Italy, where he lived 
mostly until 1836, ' l' ihe Pjilazzo Medici 

in Florence and the \ lile (ih“!ed<-.ji in Fiesole. 
To this period and the years following belong 
the (MiL'^'tfiil Imaginary Conversations (1824- 
29) ; th(‘ t'liatKtn and Examination of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare . . . Touching Deer-Steahng 
(1834); Pericles and Aspasia (1836); and The 
Peniameron (1837), In 1838 he settled in Bath, 
where he lived, with some interruptions, till 
1858. In the meantime he had published his 
choicest poems, the Hellenics (1846), some of 
which were translations of Latin poems written 
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when a young man under the title Idyllia He- 
rotoa (1814, 1820). Best of them is ‘^The Ham- 
adryad.” In 1858 Landor returned to Italy, 
eventually taking apartments at Florence. Here 
he was aided by Browning and visited by Swin- 
burne. He died Sept. 17, 1864. Landor 's was a 
powerful personality ccnineciing the earlier and 
latef poets of the nineteenth century. His 
poetry has never l)een widely read, but has al- 
most invariablv charmed the poets themselves. 
His prose, though uneven in quality, rises at 
times to magnificence. lie was kind-hearted 
and chivalrous and made many friends as well 
as enemies. Consult his WorJx.% with life by 
Forster (8 vols., London, 1876) ; Letters and 
Other Unpublished Writings, edited by Wheeler 
(ib., 1897), .■ I'!-.' a ' Letters, 

Private and /' ■ edited by Wheeler (ib., 
1899) ; Sidney Colvin, Landor, in “English Men 
of Letters Series” (ib, 1881) ; Edward Dowden, 
in his Studies in Literature (5th ed , ib , 1889) ; 
Lilian Whiting, The FJoienve of Jjandor (Bos- 
ton, 1905) , W. A. Bradley, Early Poems of 
Walter Savage Landor: A Study of his Der>el- 
opment and Debt to Milton (London, 1914). 

LANDOUZY, iaNM(5(3'z^', Loijtb Joseph 
THifeopniLE (1845- ). A French physician, 

born at Rheims. He took part in the Franco- 
German War, graduated from the medical school 
in Paris in 1876, bec'ame an associate of its fac- 
ulty in 1880, and professor of tlierapeutics and 
materia medica in 1893 He was elected to the 
French Academy of Medicine in 1913 He pub- 
lished Sur la tuhereulosi^ infantile (1875-88); 
Sur les paralysxes dans les maladies atgues 
(1880) ; Recherches sur les causes de Vataxie lo~ 
comotrice progressive (1882), the collaboration 
with Ballet which gained an Academy prize; Sur 
la myopathic atrophique progressive (1886), 
with D^ierine, and crowned by the Institute, 
Les serotherapies, le(,'ons de tlUrapeutiqne et 
mati^^re medicate (1898); Glossaire medical 
(1902); Hygiene social e (1908). 

LANDOWSKA, Un-dOf'sk^, Wanda (1877- 
). A Polish pianist, born at Warsaw She 
received her musical education at the Warsaw 
Conservatory and from H. Urban in Berlin. 
Upon her appointment to the staff of piano 
teachers at the Schola Cantoriim she settled in 
Pans in 1900. Her appearance in 1906 in an 
historical recital, when she performed on a 
cembalo old compositions written for that in- 
strument, was so successful that she practical^ 
abandoned the piano and undertook extended 
tours of Europe as a cembalist. She WTote 
Bach et ses interprHes (1906) and La musique 
ancienne (1908) 

LAND PLASTEB. Gypsum (q.v.), w^hen 
used as a fertilizer, is sometimes so called. 

LAND BAIL. See Crake; Rail; and Plate 
of Rails, etc 

LANOIBETH, David (f802-80). An Amer- 
ican seedsman. He was born in Philadelphia 
and was the son of David Landreth, an Eng- 
lishman, who in 1784 established in Philadelphia 
a nursery and seed house David the younger 
became a partner in the firm and until 1828 
was manager of the branch store in Charleston, 
8. C., which was confiscated by the Confederacy 
during the Civil War. He then succeeded his 
father as head of the firm in Philadelphia. F^om 
that time forward his leisure was devoted to 
writing and matters of public interest He was 
one of the founders of the Philadelphia Hor- 
ticultural Society, for which organization he 


acted as corresponding secretary from 1828 to 
1835 and was an active member of numerous 
other societies, notably the Philadelphia Society 
for Promotion of Agriculture and the United 
States Agricultural Society, in which he held the 
posts of president and vice president respec- 
tively. His most notable work, which appeared 
at Philadelphia in 1847, was the American edi- 
tion of A Dictionary of Modern Gardening, an 
English work by Johnson. 

LAN'DBY, Auguste Charles Philippe 
Robert ( 1846- ) . A Canadian legislator 

and author, born in Quebec. He graduated from 
Laval University, studied agriculture at St. 
Anne College, and devoted himself to farming. 
He was elected a Conservative member of the 
Dominion Parliament in 1878 and was again 
elected in 1882; in 1892 he was called to the 
Senate, of which body he was appointed Speaker 
in 1911. He served in the volunteer militia, in 
1885 was made a lieutenant colonel, and colonel 
in 1907. He was elected president of the Quebec 
Exhibition Company in 1894 and president of 
the Council of Agriculture in 1896. His pub- 
lications include papers on literary, political, 
and scientific subjects, and Traits populaire 
d' agriculture th^orique et pratique (1878), 
L^Jtahe, scs beaut^s et ses souvenirs (1880), 
l/Eglise et VHat (1883); Les six raisons du 
Dr. Verge centre le cercle catholique de Quebec 
(1884). 

LANDS, Public. That part of the national 
domain, in the ownership of the government, 
subject to sale or other disposal under general 
laws. 'J’hese lands lie within both the States 
and the Territories. They have been acquired 
for the United States chiefly by cession from the 
individual States and by treaties with foreign 
nations At the time of the adoption of the 
Articles of Confederation, in 1781, the entire 
n^ional domain was either erected into States 
or claimed by the individual States as unorgan- 
ized territory. Under the Articles of Confeder- 
ation the States were induced to cede their 
claims to Western territory to the United States 
New York in 1781, Virginia in 1784, Connecticut 
in 1785, and Massachusetts in 1786, with some 
reservations, ceded to the general government 
their claim to the territory north of the Ohio 
River ; the States south of Virginia soon followed 
their example. South Carolina in 1787, North 
Carolina in 1790, and Georgia in 1802 ceded 
their claims to lands lying to the west of their 
limits, so that within a short time after the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution the United 
States had come into possession of an immense 
Western domain. Administration of this domain 
became one of the important functions of the 
general government. Perhaps the most notable 
piece of legislation enacted by the Congress of 
the Confederation related to the government and 
disposal of the public lands lying north of the 
Ohio River. (See Northwest Territory.) 
The Federal Constitution, adopted in 1789, con- 
ferred upon Congress the power to make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the ter- 
ritory and other property belonging to the 
United States, thus making the national legis- 
lature the sole authority for the control of the 
public lands. After the North Carolina and 
Georgia cessions, the first increase of the public 
domain came as a result of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase of 1803, which, if it included Oregon, as 
the Land Office has always claimed, amounted 
to 1,003,216 square miles In 1812 Congress 
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claimed and asserted jurisdiction over about 
9740 square miles of territory in Spanish West 
Florida. By the cession of Florida in 1819 
about 54,000 square miles were added to the 
public domain. The public lands within the 
boundaries of Texas 'vyere retained by the State. 
As a result of the Treaty of Guadeloupe Hidalgo 
(1848) the territory now embraced in the State 
of California and the territory then known as New 
Mexico were acquired The Gadsden Purchase 
of 1853 brought an area of some 47,000 square 
miles, and finally Alaska, with 577,300 square 
miles, was acquired by treaty with Russia in 
1867. In ■ the territory thus acquired 

into States or ierritories, the general govern- 
ment has often reserved large areas for special 
purposes or for such disposal as it may see fit. 
It is these areas that are popularly and officially 
known as the public lands of the United States. 
The legal title to land occupied by Indian tribes 
is regarded as being vested in the United States. 
According to the doctrine early laid down by the 
courts, the Indians have only a right of occu- 
pancy, subject to the power of the United States 
to extinguish the same either by conquest or pur- 
chase The piinciple is that they are not abso- 
lute owners, but mere occupants, to be protected 
while in the possession of their lands and inca- 
pable of transfiuTing the absolute title to any 
person or sovereign except that of the county in 
which they are domiciled. An important source 
of expense in the public-land policy of the United 
States has been the cost of extinguishing the 
Indian titles. Up to 1883 this item of expense 
had reached the amount of $9,000,000. As the 
titles of the Indians have ' ' they 

have been settled upon - tvern- 

ment land embracing altogether nearly 40,000,- 
000 acres. 

The public lands of the United States have 
been disposed of in various ways The piinci- 
pal method has been sale at a nominal pi ice or 
gift to individual settlers and grants to States 
or corporations. Prior to 1801 it was the jiolicy 
of the goveiiiiiuMil to S(dl its public lands in 
large qii.iniilu--. l»y special contract, the result 
being an average sale of alxmt 100,000 acres 
annually Then followed a policy of selling on 
credit and in small lots, with the result that 
some 18,000,000 acres were disjiosed of In 1820 
the policy of selling for cash, but in lots to 
suit purchasers, was tried Within 20 years 
some 76,000,000 acres had been sold as a result 
of this method After the panic of 1837 the 
preemption system, to be described hereafter, 
was adopted, by which the most desirable lands 
were reserved for actual settlers at a low price 
The homestead policy adopted in 1862 had the 
effect of reducing the sales to an average of 
1,000,000 acres annually Up to 1883 the total 
receipts from the sale of the public lands had 
reached the amount of $233,000,000, although, 
according to a reliable authority, the actual 
cash outlay of the government in the purchase 
» territory, the cost of extinguishing 

ln(!'iiii mb- the expense of surveying, etc., ex- 
ceeded this amount by $126,000,000. One of 
the most common methods of disposing of the 
public lands was by grant to individuals on ac- 
count of special services to the Republic, or to 
corporations for the purpose of aiding in the 
construction of railroads, or to the States for 
the encouragement of education or the building 
of roads and canals. Of the first class of grants 
may he mentioned the gifts of land to the Rev- 


olutionary soldiers and to eminent individuak 
like Lafayette, who had rendered distinguished 
service to the nation. Of the 10,000,000 acres 
given away down to 1840, the greater part was 
in reward for military services either in the 
Revolution or the War of 1812. To reward the 
soldiers of the Mexican War, about 60,000,000 
acres were appropriated by Congress. A few 
grants were made direct to ^ucational and char- 
itable institutions, but they were exceptions 
rather than part of a general policy. From 1842 
to 1854 various Acts were passed granting quar- 
ter sections of land to actual settlers who would 
take up their residences on certain frontiers. 
About 3,000,000 acres were disposed of in this 
manner Under the homestead policy adopted 
in 1862 and the similar timber-culture policy in- 
troduced in 1878, about 150,000,000 acres were 
taken up by private persons. The policy of mak- 
ing grants of public lands to the States was 
begun at an early time and has contributed 
largely to th(‘ depletion of the public domain 
As early as 1802 a grant was made for public 
improvements in Ohio. Between 1824 and 1866 
more than 4,000,000 acies were granted to five 
States for canal purposes By an Act of 1850 
all swamp and overflowed lands within the lim- 
its of any State w( i ■ . • n ■ 1 ■ ’ for the purpose 
of aiding in the » of levees and 

drains. The policy of aiding in the construction 
of railroads bv means of public-land grants 
began about 1850 In September of that year 
Congress made a grant to the State of Illinois 
to be applied to the construction of the Illinoib 
Central Railroad. The grant consisted of alter- 
nate sections for six sections in width on either 
aide of the road. At the same time grants were 
made to the States of Alabama and Mississippi 
to aid in the construction of the Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad to the Gulf. Between 1852 and 1872 
similar grants, about 80 in number, were made 
to the States of Missouri, Arkansas, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Louisiana, and Florida W the pur- 
pose of subsidizing their principal railway lines. 

As early as 1845 efforts had been made to 
secure the aid of the ir-iM riiMi* lo in the con- 
struction of a transcontinental line to the Pacific 
With the admission of California to the Union 
and the rapid development of the Far West the 
construction of a road to the Pacific became a 
political necessity. Between 1850 and 1862 the 
proposition to grant government aid in the con- 
struction of the line was a subject of frequent 
debate in Congress and was favored by both po- 
litical parties in their national conventions. But 
between Iowa and California there were no 
States to which the grant could pass. Accord- 
ingly Congress voted a subsidy of public land 
to such corporations as would undertake tlie 
task of building the Pacific railroads. During 
the ensuing decade 20-odd grants, comprising an 
aggregate area of 155,000,000 acres, were made, 
some of which, however, reverted to the govern- 
ment on account of the failure of the railroads 
to fulfill the conditions under which the grants 
were made. A few grants for canals and wagon 
roads between 1863 and 1873 withdrew an addi- 
tional 3,000,000 acres from the public domain, 
thus swelling the amount promised by the gov- 
ernment to the grand total of 262,000,000 acres. 
A considerable portion of this, however, reverted 
to the government and was never patented. In 
addition to grants for internal improvements 
the States have received large gifts of public 
land for the encourage in out of education, Those 
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adbaiitted prior to 1850 received one-thirty-eixth 
of their area for school purposes. Those ad- 
mitted since 1850 have received one-eighteenth 
for the same purpose — a total of nearly 70,000,- 
000 acres. Each of the new States has also re- 
ceived a tract of from one to four townships for 
a university — a total of more than 1,000,000 
acres. By the Act of 1862 Congress granted to 
each State a tract of land, whose area was pro- 
portioned according to its representation in Con- 
gress, for an agricultural college. As a result 
of this policy about 10,000,000 acres were lost 
to the public domain. The six States admitted 
to the Union in the period 1889-96 received the 
magnificent gift of 23,000,000 acres for schools, 
public buildings, and other purposes. As a cli- 
max to the munificence of Congress was an Act 
of 1902, setting aside all monws received from 
the sale of public lands in 17 States and Terri- 
tories as a special fund for the establishment 
of an irrigation system. This is expected to 
yield ultimately several hundred million dollar^. 

The different methods by which titles to pub- 
lic land may be acquired by private individuals 
are. (1) preemption, (2) homestead; (3) pub- 
lic auction or private sale; (4) bounty law or 
military land warrants; (5) under the Timber 
Culture Act. According to the Pretimption Law, 
which was in force until recently, the appli- 
cant was required to settle upon the land, im- 
prove it, and reside there continuously for a 
period of six months. At the expiration of this 
period, upon furnishing proof of such residence 
and improvement and upon paying $1.25 per 
acre, the preSmptor was entitled to a patent con- 
veying him full title to the land. All public 
land belonging to the United States to which 
Indian title had been (‘xtinguislied was subject 
to preemption under the conditions, restrictions, 
and exceptions provided by law The principal 
exceptions were lands expressly reserved by law 
or proclamation of the President, lands included 
within the limits of an incorporated town or 
already selected as the site of a city or town, 
lands actually settled and occupied for purposes 
of trade or other business, and lands containing 
saline or mineral deposits. Every person who 
was the head of a family, every widow, and every 
unmarried person over the age of 21 years, 
being a citizen of the United States or having 
filed a declaration of intention to become such, 
was entitled to take advantage of the preemp- 
tion laws, except that no person who was already 
the owner of 320 acres of land in any State or 
Territory, or who had abandoned his residence 
on his own land to reside on the public lands in 
the same State or Territory, was entitled to the 
ri^ht in question. The preemption systetn is 
said to have originated from the necessities of 
settlers and through a series of more than 57 
years of experience in attempts to sell or other- 
wise dispose of the public lands. The early idea 
of sales for revenue was abandoned, and a plan 
of disposition for homes was substituted. The 
preemption system was the result of long ex- 
perience, executive orders, departmental rulings, 
and judicial construction. 

Under the Homestead Law, enacted in 1862 
and since variously amended, the applicant “en- 
ters” upon the land (not exceeding 160 acres), 
improves it, and resides there continuously for 
a period of five years. After the expiration of 
this period, and npon makinj; proof of such res- 
idence and improvement, he is entitled to a pat- 
ent without the payment of money, except a 


nominal fee. Any person qualified to take ad- 
vantage of the Preemption Law is eligible to 
enter land under the homestead acts, while the 
lands subject to homestead are the same as those 
subject to preemption. Under the homestead 
policy more than 85,O(K),Q00 acres of land have 
pass^ from the public domain to the possession 
of private individuals. ( See Homestead Laws. ) 
The homestead policy is now the approved 
method of disposing of the public lands. It 
does not offer the same opportunity for fraud 
that some of the other methods have shown and 
has produced the most satisfactory results ever 
obtained from a national system of land distri- 
bution. According to the third method of ac- 
quiring title to public land, the President, by 
order or proclamation, announces that certain 
lands will be open to public auction at a certain 
time and continue open for a specified period, 
during which time they will be sold to the high- 
est bidder for cash, the minimum price being 
fixed at $1.25 per acre. Such portions as re- 
main unsold at the expiration of the period of 
sale are held for private entry and sale. Ac- 
cording to the fourth method, certain soldiers 
or members of their families are given military 
land warrants entitling them to a specified part 
of the public lands, and upon presentation to 
the proper officer of such warrants the holder is 
entitled to enter upon so much of the public do- 
main without payment of money, unless the 
land is held above the usual price. Finally, by 
the Timber Culture Act of 1878 it was provided 
that a person, upon proof that he had planted 
a certain number of acres of timber, was entitled 
to receive a patent for land not exceeding 160 
acres occupied. This Act, together with the 
Preemption Law, has been repealed on account 
of numerous frauds growing out of their admin- 
istration. At present the public lands of the 
United States are classified by the Land Office 
as mineral lands, which are chiefly valuable for 
their mineral wealth, and are usuallv reserved 
from preemption or homestead and sold at from 
$2.50 to $5 per acre; timber and atone lands, 
unfit for cultivation, but valuable otherwise, 
and usually sold at $2.50 per acre; saline lands, 
salt springs, at first offered at public sale to 
the highest bidder at not less than $1.25 per 
acre; town-site lands, sold at $1.25 per acre; 
desert lands, sold at the same price and in lots 
not exceeding 320 acres ; coal lands, sold usually 
at from $10 to $20 per acre, according to their 
distance from a completed railroad; and agri- 
cultural lands, sold everywhere at $1.25 per 
acre. From 1854 to 1862 there was a class of 
graduated lands, consisting of parcels which had 
long remained unsold and were offered to ad- 
joining settlers at very low prices. 

The management of the public lands is in- 
trusted to a bureau of the Interior Department 
known as the General Land Office, at the head 
of which is a commissioner appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. This office was created in 1812 and took 
over the various duties relating to the man- 
agement of the public lands, which had previ- 
ously been managed by officers in the depart- 
ments of State, Treasury, and .War. The Land 
Office constituted a bureau in the Treasury De- 
partment until 1849, when it was transferred 
to the new Department of the Interior. The 
commissioner is charged with a series of duties 
relative to the surveying and sale of the public 
lands» such as relate to private claims for lauds 
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and the issuing and recording of patents for ali 
grants of land of whatever character made 
under the authority of the United States. Lo- 
cal land offices are established in the various 
States and Territories where the amount of 
unsold public land exceeds 100,000 acres. For 
each land office a register and a receiver are ap- 
pointed, whose duties are to transact the busi- 
ness relating to the public lands in their districts. 
The registers receive applications for land, file 
receipts, and on final payment give to the pur- 
chaser a certificate which entitles him to a 
patent or deed from the United States. For- 
merly the patents were signed by the President 
of the United States, but that practice was 
abandoned, and at present they are signed by 
a secretary and countersigned by the recorder. 
It is the duty of the receiver to receive money 
or land scrip from the purchaser and to issue 
receipts therefor. Registers and receivers are 
appointed by the President and hold office for 
four years All proceedings for the acquirement 
of public lands are to be made befoie these offi- 
cers, and they are empowered to pass upon all 
claims relating to land within their districts, 
their decisions, however, being subject to review 
by the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
Besides these officers there are some 17 sur- 
veyors-genei al — one for each of the surveying 
districts into which the public domain is divided. 
Under their direction the public lands are sur- 
veyed and described and thus made ready for 
sale. Another impoitant official of the General 
Land Office is the recorder, likewise appointed 
by the President, and charged with countei sign- 
ing and recoiding patents. Tlie Commissioner 
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iVRBA UNAPPROPRIATED AND UNRESERVED 


STATE OB TERRI- 
TORY 

fiurvoyod 

acres 

Unsurveyed 

acres 

Total 

Alabama 

77,600 


77,600 



367.963.823 

367.963,823 

Arizona 

11,760,267 

27,774,928 

39,525.195 

Arkansas 

307.489 

70,000 

467,489 

California 

15,633,304 

5,220,333 

20,853,637 

Colorado 

17,787,548 

1,565,683 

19,353,231 

Florida 

202,886 

156,631 

368.417 

Idaho 

7,748,512 

10,167,110 

17,916,622 

KansRs 

92,568 


92,568 

Louisiana 

78,014 


78,014 

Michigan 

89,067 


89,057 

Minnesota 

1,286,394 


1,286,394 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

41,660 

713 


41,660 

713 

Montana 

10,977,601 

10,566,352 

21,642.863 

Nebraska 

405.409 


405.469 

Nevada 

29,359,141 

25,779,452 

55,138,593 

New Mexico 

20,927.792 

10,370,829 

31.298.621 

North Dakota 

1,150,120 


1,156,120 

Oklahoma 

41,636 


41,636 

O-*'!? )'1 

13,613,442 

2,932,080 

16,545,522 

So'i.ih 1 > 111.01 1 

8,761,661 

! 63,781 

1 3,806,432 

btan 

12,290,342 

I 21,647,254 

33.837,596 

Waahmj^n 

Wisconsin 

1,079,957 

9,880 

670,251 

1 

1,750,208 

9,880 

Wyoming 

30.405,454 

1 1,860,226 

32,265,679 

Grand total 

179.204,397 

480,686,632 

665,891,029 


of the General Land Office makes aii annual re- 
port to Congress of the work of his office, in- 
cluding statistics of land surveys and sales 
These volumes contain a vast amount of descrip- 
tive and statistical information concerning the 
public lands of the United States and are often 
Accompanied by valuable maps shotting the gov- 
Tol. XIIL— 34 


eminent reserves and the unappropriated d#* 
main. The rectangular system of surveying the 
public lands was early ^opted by the govern- 
ment and was first practiced in southeastern 
Ohio under the direction of Thomas Hutchins, 
geographer of the United States. This sys- 
tem provides for the division of the lands into 
ranges, townships, sections, and quarter sections. 
Tlie ranges are bounded by meridian lines 6 
miles apart and numbered east and west from a 
principal meridian. These are divided into town- 
ships 6 miles square, numbered north and south 
from a given parallel. The townships are sub- 
divided into 36 sections, each 1 mile square, and 
these are again subdivided into quarter sections. 
See Alaska; Govebnmknt Land. 

Canada. The crown or public lands signify 
that portion of the Canadian domain held by the 
Dominion and provincial governments for sale 
or other disposal according to law. The words 
“ownership of the government’* cannot properly 
be applied to such lands in the sense in which 
they are applied to the public lands of the United 
States. On the contrary, whenever Canadian 
public land or its incidents are described as the 
property of or belonging to the Dominion or a 
pr<5vince, it is meant only that the right to its 
beneficial use, or to its proceeds, has been ap- 
propriated to the Dominion or the province, as 
the case may be, and is under the control of its 
legislature, the legal title to the land itself being 
vested in the crown. In the history of the Brit- 
ish provinces which were formed into the Domin- 
ion in 1867 the disposal of public lands played 
an important part, causing needed reforms. 
Lavish grants were often made by government 
officials to political favorites, or the lands when 
sold or pleased were subjected to vexatious con- 
ditions or dues. They were, however, gradually 
brought within the course of British law and 
custom as established at the accession of George 
III, and passed under control of the legislatures 
in return for the assumption by the latter of a 
civil list to meet the expenses of government. 
The public lands administered by the Dominion 
are situated in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
and the railway belt extending 20 miles on each 
side of the Canadian Pacific Railway in British 
Columbia. Those administered by the provin- 
cial governments are in Ontario, Quebec, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick. The total area of 
Dominion lands in Manitoba, Alberta, and Sas- 
katchewan in 1914 was approximately 446,068,- 
798 acres, and up to Jan. 1, 1914, 189,073,928 
acres of Dominion lands had been surveyed and 
163,373,928 acres had been alienated, leaving 
about 25,700,000 acres still to be disposed of. 
Of the unsurveyed area in the three provinces 
about 86,000,000 acres were fit for agriculture, 
and about half of this amount was equal in fer- 
tility to the settled areas. The lands are in 
townships of 36 sections, each section consisting 
of four quarter sections of 160 acres each. Pat- 
ents for free homesteads for settlers are issued 
on proof that the settler is a British subject, 
has resided on his homestead for at least six 
months in each of three years, has built a habit- 
able house thereon, and broken 30 acres of his 
holding. Grazing leases of Dominion lands of a 
maximum area of 100,000 acres are obtainable 
to a certain extent. 

There are no public lands in Prince Edward 
Island, none free in Nova Scotia, but in New 
Brunswick the virgin lands are granted practi- 
cally free. There are over 7,000,000 acres, of 
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which lumber companies have leased lars^ areas. 
The conditions for free lands to settlers are 
easier than those of Dominion lands in the 
Northwest. In Ontario nearly all the free lands, 
except in the new district of Patricia, have been 
taken up; but large areas in northern or New 
Ontario were in 1914 held at 50 cents per acre. 
In Quebec on June 13, 1913, there were 7,129,062 
acres held for sale or free grants. In 1913 
the sales of land by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and by railway companies having government 
land grants amounted to $9,867,155 for 707,149 
acres. There were, in 1913, 31,499 ordinary 
homestead entries for Dominion lands, 6483 pre- 
emptions, and 789 purchased homesteads under 
the Dominion Lands Act. Information as to 
Dominion lands is obtainable from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Ottawa, and as to pro- 
vincial lands from the different provincial 
governments. 

LANDS'BEIia, Max (1845- ). An 

American rabbi. He was born at Berlin, Ger- 
many, was educated at the universities of Got- 
tingen, Breslau, and Halle (Ph.D., 1866), and 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary, Breslau, 
and was ordained a rabbi in 1870. From 1871 
to his retirement in 1915 he was minister of 
Berith Kodesh Congregation at Rochester, N Y. 
He served as governor of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege at Cincinnati, Ohio, and in 1911 as presi- 
dent of the New York State Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction. He published a Ritual for 
Jewish Worship (1884; 3d ed., 1910). 

LANDSBERG-AN-DER-WABTHE, Ihnts'- 
berK-hn-der-vdr'tc. A town in the Province of 
Brandenburg, Prussia, on the Warthe, 40 miles 
northeast of Frankfort-on-the-Oder (Map: Prus- 
sia, F 2 ) . It contains a theatre, a museum, and 
a Gymnasium. The chief manufactures are ma- 
chinery, boilers, cordage, sacking, lumber, fur- 
niture, bricks, starch, wire rope, shoes, sugar, 
cabinetwork, and leather. There is good trade 
in grain, cattle, lumber, and sparkling wine. 
Ti'* 'as founded in 1257. Pop., 1900, 

».v, 39, .339. 

LAND'SCAPE. In painting, a picture repre- 
senting natural scenery, with or without acces- 
sories of men and animals, which must be sub- 
sidiary. The modern f"' landscape was 

unknown to Greek art, i !< i i:"iMis figure absorb- 
ing all attention. It was not awakened until 
Alexandrine times, and in the Roman epoch both 
landscapes and marines were common. The 
principal -..'vi sg examples are the Odyssey 
landscapes ■, \ iH iiii ' , found upon the Esquiline 
Hill, and some of the mural decorations at Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum. In Byzantine art and 
during the Middle Ages there was little sense of 
landscape, gold backgrounds being used for the 
religious pictures. But with the dawn of the 
love of nature which came with St. Francis of 
Assisi and culminated in the art of Giotto, the 
landscape again entered art, although in a 
purely decorative fashion, as a background for 
frescoes or panels. 

The first effective use of landscapes as back- 
grounds was made in the Netherlands by the 
brothers Van Eyck (c.l400), who through the 
medium of their oil technique rendered admi- 
rably the effects of light and atmosphere. This 
practice was continued by their followers, espe- 
ciallj^ by those artists oorn in Holland, like 
Gerard David, who brought the laiwLcafw to 
the greatest jnTfection attained during the fif- 
centuTv. Ill Germani the school of Co- 


logne used idyllic landscapes as backgrounds 
The work of the succeeding painters resembled 
the Flemish, which they followed, but was 
cruder. It culminated in the admirable realistic 
drawings of Dtirer and in the more fantastic 
productions of his pupil and follower Albrecht 
Altdorfer. 

In Italy Fra Angelico was the first to paint 
what can be proved to be a landscape from 
nature. Early in the fifteenth century the Flor- 
entines discovered linear perspective, of which 
Filippo Lippi made use in idyllic backgrounds. 
Baldovinetti and Pollaiuolo attempted to apply 
absolute naturalism to the landscape. The usual 
theme of the Florentine school was some vale 
of the Arno. ITie effects of atmosphere were not 
discovered until the time of Verrocchio, after the 
middle of the century, they were further de- 
veloped by Leonardo. The central Italians ex- 
celled the Florentines in landscape backgrounds, 
drpittiiur Ibi- spacious hills and dales of central 
ItJilx. l*nTo della Francesca, founder of the 
school, excelled all of his day in painting light 
and atmospheie, and his principles were further 
developed by Perugino in the sixteenth century, 
and by Raphael, in whose paintings the Um- 
brian landscape culminated. By his treatment 
of light and shadow, Correggio lent the landscape 
a subtle charm. The most important contribu- 
tion, however, was made by the Venetians in de- 
picting the effects of sunlight and atmosphere. 
This was done especially by the Bellini and by 
Giorgione, in whose work the landscape assumes 
equal importance with the figures Titian 
treated landscape still more independently, giv- 
ing it an ideal and heroic character and becom- 
ing tlie father of the so-called classic landscape. 
The Carracci and other Eclectics developed this 
phase even further, painting landscapes inde- 
pendent of figures. The classic landscape found 
its culmination in the seventeenth century at 
Rome, in the works of Nicolas and Caspar Pous- 
sin, and especially of C’laude Gel6e (Lorrain) 
Its cardinal principle was that the subject must 
be classical — the Roman campagna or similar 
scenery, usually with ancient rums or mytholog- 
ical fitrnic*' It laid especial emphasis on com- 
p«-,ition, landscape being composed from 

studies after nature, and affected a radiant 
golden color scheme. Except in tlio Netherlands, 
it became the ■ \ . f landscape, with 

representatives ■ ; ‘ countiies. Of a 

somewhat different character, wildly romantic 
but more naturalistic, was the contemporary 
work of Salvator Rosa in the south 

Meanwhile landscape art of quite a different 
character had arisen during the seventeenth cen- 
tury in the Netherlands. The transition from 
religious backgrounds to the independent land- 
scape, which took place in the later sixteenth 
century, was a gradual one. At first a biblical 
theme was used as an excuse for the landscape, 
such subjects as the “Flight into Egypt” being 
especially popular. One of the first to paint 
independent landscapes was the Fleming Peter 
Bruegel the Elder. Soon a differentiation was 
apparent in Flanders and Holland, the latter 
achieving the most important development of 
the seventeenth century. It substituted beauty 
of tone for the brightness of color affected by the 
earlier and later Flemish schools, and depicted 
chiefly the water and woodland landscape of 
Holland. There were no classic reminiscences, 
but much truth to nature and profound poetic 
sentiment. The most important pioneer was the 
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little-known Hercules Segers, whose romantic 
and poetic landscapes have often been con- 
founded with Rembrandt's The most important 
of the earlier masters were Van Goyen and Salo- 
mon Ruysdael, painters of river and canal scenes, 
and Aert van der Neer, painter of moonlight 
and sunrise effects. The art culminated in the 
poetic and elemental landscapes of Rembrandt, 
the versatile but gloomy grandeur of Jacob Ruys- 
dael, foremost of Dutch landscape painters, and 
in the sunny placid woodland and mill scenes 
of Hobbema. The cattle painter Albert Cuyp 
was primarily a landscapist of sunny river 
scenes, and so were Wouvermann and to a leas 
degree Paul Potter. There was also a goodly 
array of marine painters. Landscape painting 
during the seventeenth century in Flanders was 
not so rich nor so varied as in Holland Rubens 
painted landscapes of powerful design, bright 
color, and exuberant light effects Brouwer’s 
fine impressions of nature, with delicate light 
and atmospheric effects, were rather Dutch than 
Flemish in character In the eighteenth cen- 
tury landscape painting, generally speaking, de- 
clined in Europe, although in France the painters 
of the rococo — Watteau, Boucher, Fragonard, 
and others — painted delightful decorative land- 
scape -(‘ft III, L'" foi fluMi genre pictures. In Great 
Britain tlie Wil-bmaii Richard Wilson, the so- 
called “father of British landscape painting,” 
painted in the manner of Claude, while at Ven- 
ice Guardi and Canaletto depicted, with fine 
tonal and coloristic effects, the charms of their 
home; in the Far East the Japanese painted fine 
decorative representations of nature simplified 
The impetus to the modern development of 
landscape painting came from England. A great 
forerunner was Gainsborough in the eighteenth 
century, but the two chief representatives were 
Turner and Constable in the early nineteenth. 
The former, influenced by Claude, represented 
the classical side and in his treatment of light 
effects anticipated the Impressionists The lat- 
ter’s great innovation was the use of fresh nat- 
ural colors and the selection of English scenes. 
Influenced partly by Ins achievements, but more 
by the study of the Dutch masters, a powerful 
and influential group, the painters of Barbizon 
((|.v ) arose in France. Just before this the 
Romanticists had somewhat improved upon 
classic tradition in France, making the land- 
scapes glad or sad, according to the flgur^ and 
action represented 1'he great contribution of 
the Barbizon painters (Rousseau, Corot, Dupr^, 
Diaz, Daubigny, Millet, and Troyon) was the 
union of a sound naturalism with profound 
poetic sentiment. By his absolute realistic por- 
trayal of nature Courbet prepared the way for 
Impressionism ; a further impulse towards 
brighter color came from the Orientalists (De- 
camps, Fromentin, Ziem). The latest manifes- 
tation of the landscape. Impressionism (q.v.), is 
chiefly concerned with the rendition of light, and 
with its .'t -'i'JJr effect on the appearance 
of natural objects Ine influence of the great 
landscapists of that school, such as Monet, Renoir, 
Pissaro, Sisley, etc., has transformed the art the 
world over, raising the entire pitch of color 
Except in the works of Cezanne, Van Gogh, less 
so in those of Gauguin, Postimpressionism (q.y.) 
can hardly as yet be said to have achieved im- 
portant results in the landscape. In the remain- 
ing , European countries landscape painting ex- 
perienced a development similar to that in 
France. The French influence — first the Barbi- 


zon, then the Impressionist — has lieen every- 
where determinative. Mention should be made 
qf the powerful Glasgow school and the Newlyn 
( CJornwall ) school in Great Britain, and of 
the Neu-Dachau and Worpswede groups in Ger- 
many. Chiefly under French influence impor- 
tant schools of landscape have arisen in all the 
Scandinavian countries, as is also true of Hol- 
land, although here there is a closer connection 
with the past. 

The earliest development of landscape painting 
in the United States was m the second and third 
quarters of the nineteenth century — the so-called 
Hudson River school (q.v. ). Its subjects were 
usually grand or romantic scenery of a pano- 
ramic character, painted with inordinate detail; 
but the school culminated in the excellent art 
of Inness, Wyant, and Homer Martin. These 
men were affected, though independently, by the 
painters of Barbizon, who have exercised the 
greatest of all foreign influences upon the Amer- 
ican school. For, like them, American painters 
are mood painteis and cherish beauty of tone 
rather than brightne*'^ of color. Blakelock, 
Dearth, Bunce, Crane, Birge Harrison, Ranger, 
Metcalf, Tryon, Ochtman (to mention a few), 
illustrate the point. Impressionism has been 
another powerful influence in the works of The- 
odore Robinson, Twachtman, Childe Hassam, and 
otlu'rs The present tendency is rather towards 
Ht!(‘ngth than subtlety of conception and execu- 
tion. TbiN is especially seen in the snow 
scenes of Schofield and Redfleld, and the 
landscapes of the younger men, like Bellows. 
iJor should the group of marine painters be 
forgotten. Foremost among these stands Wins- 
low Homer, a typical American, independ- 
ent of all foreign influence; and among its 
other members are Carlsen and Waugh But 
in America as in Europe the former distinction 
between figure and landscape painting is no 
longer clearly defined. Typical examples of this 
tendency arc the American Whistler, whose dec- 
orative, tonal landscapes exercised a wide influ- 
ence, Sargent, and Robert Henri. 

Bibliography. No satisfactory account of 
the history of landscape painting has yet been 
written The l)eHt manual thus far is Michel, 
Great Masters of Landscape Painting, translated 
from the French (London, 1910). Consult also* 
Gilbert, Landscape in Art before Claude and 
Salvator (ib , 1885); R. G. Hamerton, Land- 
scape, with Original Etchings and Illustrations 
from Pictures and Draunngs (ib, 1885), Rus- 
kin. Lectures on Landscape (ib, 1897). For 
ancient landscape painting, consult Woermann, 
Die Landschaft in der Kunst der alten Volker 
(Munich, 1876). For the Italian ; Zimmermann, 
Die Landschaft in der venezianischen Malerei 
his zum Tode Tizians (Leipzig, 1893) ; Kallab, 
“Die toscanische Landschaft im 14. und 15 Jahr- 
hundert,” in Jahrhuch der Kunst sammlungen 
des allerhochsien Kaiserhauses (Vienna, 1900) ; 
Outhmann, Die Landschaft smalerei der toska- 
nischen und umhnschen Kunst von Giotto his 
Pafael (Leipzig, 1902) ; E. G. Salter, Nature im 
Italian Art: A Study of Landscape Backgrounds 
from Giotto to Tintoretto (London, 1912). For 
the Netherlands; Kundall, Landscape and Pas- 
toral Painters of Holland (London, 1891) ; Schu- 
bert-Soldern, Yon Jan van Eyck his Ifteronamus 
Bosch (Strassburg, 1903) ; De Jongh, Met hoU 
landsche Lamdschap (The Hague, 1903) ; Bode, 
Great Masters of Dutch and Flemish Painting 
(London, 1909). For Germany; H6hn, Btudden 
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mr Sntfioiokelung der MUnchner LamdtohafU- 
fMderei ( Strassburg, 1009 ) ; Brand, Anfmge 
der deutschen Ltmdachaftamalerei im Xh 
X5, Jahrhundert (ib., 1912). For the French: 
Lanoe et Brice, Uiatovre de VEcole frangaise du 
Payeage (Paris, 1901). For Great Britain: 
Holme, Maaters of English Landscape Painting 
(New York, 1903); Scott, Our British Land- 
scape Painters (London, n. d.). For the United 
States: Samuel Isham, History of American 
Painting (New York, 1907). Good practical 
manuals on landscape painting from the artist’s 
point of view are by Birge Harrison, Landscape 
Painting (New York, 1909), and Alfred East, 
Art of Landscape Pamtvng in Oil Colour (Lon- 
don, 1911). 

LANDSCAPE GABDENING. The art of 

arranging trees, shrubs, flowers, and grass, drives 
and walks, and buildings, in such relation to the 
natural surroundings of a place and to one an- 
other as to produce pleasinjg effects. The an- 
cients practiced it, but very little is known about 
the styles m vogue among the different peoples. 
From the early times of the Christian era to 
the thirteenth century the art was mainly prac- 
ticed m the adornment of walled gardens of no 
great size, connected with castle or convent; this 
because of the insecure state of the open country. 
Then for several centuries it received special at- 
tention from the nobility, especially in Italy; 
and then by the popes in their great villas ; later 
by Louis XIV at Versailles, and in some most 
magnificent parks around royal castles. To-day 
it is chiefly employed in adorning the parks and 
cemeteries of cities and the quiet surrounding 
of individual homes. At the present time land- 
scape gardening is represented by two very dis- 
tinct systems or styles — ^the one known as the 
geometric or formal style, in which regular 
forms and exact balance of part with part pre- 
vail, and the other opposed to this, with an en- 
tire absence of fixed patterns, known as the 
English or natural style. The English style, 
which is comparatively recent, received its name 
on the continent of Europe from the fact that it 
is the popular system of landscape gardening in 
Great Britain, this resulting from the common 
reservation there of great open parks, with an- 
cient trees and sheep or deer, the whole left in 
almost complete wildness. The geometric style 
dates back to the Romans, and evidences of it 
still exist in Rome in connection with ancient 
villas. In general, historical data show that in 
early times the style of landscape gardening was 
formal, the flower beds and trees, the alleys and 
avenues forming regular geometrical lines and 
figures Thus, when pleasure grounds were first 
laid out, they exhibited only geometrical forms, 
with buildings of various kinds, terraces, 
mounds, artificial hills, lakes, and streams. The 
hedges, trees, and shrubs were clipped and 
pruned, and sometimes trimmed into fantastic 
shapes, such as figures of animals, vases, and 
the like. This method of trimming, when car- 
ried so far as to give definite shape to trees, is 
now rarely practiced. It was called topiarian 
art, and the artist was known as the topiarius. 
From the time of Charlemagne to the seventeenth 
century many beautiful parks, all on the formal 
plan, were laid out in France ; but at the close 
of that period (he celebrated French landscape 
gardener Lenfitre began the development of what 
has been called of late the French style. The 
plan of this system was still geometric and dif- 
fered maiidy in its aj^lication on a larger scale 


Instead of the minuter detail so common in the 
older gardens. This style adapts itself admi- 
rably to palaces and large public buildings. The 
park at Versailles, in France, is a model of this 
system and a standing monument to Lenfltre. 

During the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the natural style had almost entirely sup- 
planted the regular or formal in park construc- 
tion and other phases of landscape architecture. 
In this system the rigorously straight lines and 
patterned figures are abandoned. The walks are 
winding and irregular, and the trees or groups 
of trees, shrubs, and floVers are scattered m imi- 
tation of natural scenes. Here graceful effects 
are intended to replace the often stiff regularity 
of the geometric arrangement. This style also 
is applicable to small as well as to large grounds. 
Around residences which have but small grounds 
it is used in hiding buildings, walls, etc, by 
massing the trees and shrubs, but leaving such 
breaks in the planting as to enable the passer-by 
to see the open greensward, which occupies the 
entire middle portion of the yard. The trees 
are also arranged with regard to the Views from 
the windows l^yond the premises. It is easier, 
however, to obtain harmony on a large space, and 
it is under such circumstances that the natural 
style appears in all its beauty The vistas, 
walks, and roadways are all important and re- 
uire careful consideration. The walks and 
rives are generally not supposed to be decora- 
tive and are made as little apparent as pos- 
sible. The branching of the roads and walks 
follows graceful curves, the right angle being 
always avoided. On small grounds the walk 
usually surrounds a central open glass plat, 
with ^the trees and shrubs on the other side 
massed into a framework to complete the pic- 
ture. If walks are laid across the lawn, how- 
ever, they are laid sometimes below the level of 
the grass surface in order to hide them as much 
as possible. The use of flowering plants in con- 
nection with this style is confined to natural 
grouping of different combinations, according 
to the effects desired. The groups located at a 
distance from the principal points often form 
large masses of a single bright color, while those 
nearer by represent a mixture of harmonious 
shades. In all instances the plants are selected 
with reference to the purposes intended. In 
districts where the general scene exhibits a suc- 
cession of rectangular fields, and where every- 
thing has evidently been reduced to a condition 
subservient to utility, a greater irregularity 
gives pleasure, and the eye loves to rest on any 
portion of the landscape which seems to exhibit 
the original beauties of nature. The landscape 
gardener, however, must not attempt an exact 
imitation of nature, or try to reduce everything 
to a state of primitive wildness. Like the 
painter, he must seek to exhibit nature idealized. 

The present trend of landscape gardening in 
the United States is towards the production of 
effects with the minimum of astificial desi^p or 
planting. The desirability of garden furniture 
and equipment, such as fountains, sundials, 
pergolas, and the like, is recognized, but they 
are being adapted more strictly to the locality, 
the surrounding scenery, and the architectural 
style of near-by buildings. The public parks of 
tie United States furnish some of the best mod- 
els of landscape gardening on a larger scale 
The cemeteries of nearly all of the larger Ameri- 
can cities have also been designed to produce 
natural effects in landscape gardening, and, al- 
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though numberless monumental tributes to the 
dead must necessarily be conspicuous features 
of the scene, they are the most beautiful works 
of their kind in the world. American trained 
landscape gardeners and architects have done 
much towards the utilization of native trees and 
plants showing distinctive characteristics. They 
have been ably supported by the pictorial gar- 
dening press of the country, so that at the pres- 
ent time foreign shrubs and plants set in stiff 
conventional design are giving way to native 
materials, with natural winplicity as the key- 
note. This is true in public work, as also in the 
development of the rapidly increasing suburban 
communities and private estates, large and 
small. Among important works now in progress 
may be mentioned the Botanical Garden for 
Brooklyn, N. Y. , the development of South Phil- 
adelphia, including League Island Park; public 
playgrounds in Boston, Mass., and New London, 
Conn.; a park system and civic centre for Den- 
ver, Colo.; parks and playgrounds for Little 
Rock, Ark., and Schenectady, N. Y,; the Arroyo 
Seco Parkway, at Los Angeles, Cal., for which 
the land alone was to cost $1,100,000; parks in 
Buffalo, N. Y.; South Shore Park for Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; and a park system for Gary, Ind. 
Many other small towns have plans of the same 
kind under consideration. The so-called “gar- 
den suburb” is a recent development near the 
larger cities, and of those which have been un- 
dertaken and partly completed in 1915 may be 
mentioned Forest Hills Gardens, N. Y.; Tor- 
rance, an industrial town near Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
and Neponset Garden Village, a copartnership 
housing plan at Walpole, Mass. 

The subject of landscape gardening has been 
formulated for teaching, and courses in it are 
offered at the agricultural colleges and many 
other institutions. The laying out of grounds 
and plantings has become a calling, distinct from 
the work of the skilled gardener. 

Bibliography. The following are some of the 
principal works on this subject* Samuel Par- 
sons, Landscape Gardening (New York, 1891, 
new ed., ib., 1904) ; M. van Rensselaer, Art out 
of Doors (ib., 1893) ; Platt, Italian Grounds (ib., 
1894), Rose, Lawns and Gardens (ib , 1897); 
Samuel Parsons, How to Plan Home Grounds 
(lb., 1898); S. T. Maynard, Landscape Garden- 
vng as Applied to Home Decoration (ib , 1899) ; 
L. H. Bailey, Garden Making (ib., 1900) ; Lor- 
ing Underwood, The Garden and its Accessories 
(Boston, 1906) ; Humphrey Repton, Art of Land- 
scape Gardening, edited by J. Nolen (ib , 1907) ; 
Alice Lounsberry, Gardens near the Sea (New 
York, 1910) ; Edward Kemp, Landscape Garden^ 
ing: How to Lay out a Garden, edited, revised, 
and adapted to North America by F. A. Waugh 
(4th ed., ib., 1911) ; Wilhelm Miller, What Eng- 
land can Teach us about Gardening (Garden 
City, N. Y., 1911) ; Grace Tabor, Landscape Gar- 
dening Book (New York, 1911); Samuel Par- 
sons, Landscape Gardening Studies (ib., 1912); 
F. A. Waugh, Landscape Beautiful (ib., 1912) ; 
id.. Landscape Gardening (ib, 1913); L. H. 
Bailey (ed.). Standard Cyclopedia of Horticul- 
ture (2 vols., ib., 1914) ; J. D. Sawyer, How to 
Make a Country Place (ib., 1914) ; Root and 
Kelley, Design in Landscape Gardening (ib., 
1914) ; Samuel Parsons, Principles and Practice 
of Landscape Gardening (ib., 1916). Among 
European works, consult* Humphrey Repton, 
Observations on the Theory and Practice of Land- 
scape Gardening (London, 1798) ; Robinson, 


Parks, Promenades, and Gardens of Paris 
1869) ; id., The English Flower Garden (ib., 
1883) ; Amherst, History of Gardening in Eng- 
land (ib., 1885) ; Wilhelm Miller, Charm of Eng- 
lish Gardens (ib, 1911); H. I. Triggs, Garden 
Craft in Europe (ib., 1913); W. P. Wright, 
Garden Trees and Shrubs (ib., 1913); W. H. 
Godfrey, Gardens in the Making (ib., 1914); 
Andr6, L*Art des jardins (Paris, 1879) ; V. A. 
Gressent, “Parcs et jardins, traits comnlet de 
la creation des pares et des jardins,” in nis Les 
classiques du jardin, vol. iii (ib., 1908) ; Fou- 
quier, De Part des ^jardins (ib., 1911); Jaeger, 
Lehrbuch der Oartenkunst (Leipzig, 1877); id., 
Gartenkunst un4 Garten, Sonst ut^ Jetzt (Ber- 
lin, 1887) , Meyer and Ries, Gartentechnik und 
Gartenkunst (2d ed., Leipzig, 1911); Leberccht 
Migge, Die Gartenkulter des 20. Jahrhunderts 
(Jena, 1913); Hugo Koch, Gartenkunst im 
Stddtebau (Berlin, 1914) ; M. L. Gothein, Ge- 
schichte der Gartenkunst (2 vols., Jena, 1914). 
See Park; Horticulture; Lawn. 

liANB^SEEK. A family of English painters 
and engravers, the most important of which was 
•Sir Edwin Landseer ( q.v. ) . — The father of the 
family, John (1769-1862), engraver and au" 
thor, was born in Lincoln. He illustrated a 
number of works, his plates being chiefly land- 
scapes. The most interesting are a few plates 
after Turner, the best being probably the “Cas- 
cade at Terne,” In 1806 he was made associate 
engraver of the Royal Academy, and in the same 
year he delivered a series of lectures on engrav- 
ing before the Royal Institution (published in 
1808). He endeavored in vain, through memo- 
rials to the Academy and a petition to the 
House of Commons, to have engraving placed 
upon the sanje footing in the Academy as in for- 
eign countries. Disappointed in this, he turned 
his attention to archfieology, publishing several 
works. He was a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries and engraver to the King. His three 
sons became famous. — Thomas Landseer ( 1795- 
1880), the eldest, was an engraver. He was 
bom in London and was a pupil of his father 
and of Benjamin Haydon He spent most of 
his life engraving on steel from his brother Ed- 
win’s animal pictures. His engravings are faith- 
ful and sympathetic reproductions, often full- 
sized copies of the original paintings. Among 
his other works is the engraving of Rosa Bon- 
heur’s “Horse Fair.” The Bibliothfeque Nation- 
ale in Paris contains an album of his designs 
and sketches, which indicate high talent. He 
was author of the Life and Letters of William 
Beictck (1871). — Charles Landseer (1799- 
1879) was an historical painter. He received 
his first instructions in art from his father and 
from Benjamin Haydon and entered the school 
of the Royal Academy in 1816. Four years later 
he accompanied Lord Stuart de Rothsay on a 
mission to Brazil, where he made a large num- 
ber of drawings and sketches for Dom Pedro I 
He first exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1828, was elected an academician in 1845, and 
was keeper of the Academy (1851-73). Among 
his paintings the most important are: “Clarissa 
Harlowe in the Pawnshy)” and “Sacking of 
Basing House,” National Gallery, London; “Pil- 
laging of a Jew*8 House”, “Cromwell at 
Naseby,” National Gallery, Berlin, “The De- 
parture of Charles II from Bentley”; “The Eve 
of the Battle of Edgehill.” 

LANDSEEH, Sir Edwin Henry (1802-73). 
An eminent English animal painter. He was 
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born in London, March 7, 1802. Under his 
father’s guidance he sketched animals in the 
fields about London before his fifth year, and 
before he was 12 he could etch and paint in 
water colors and oil. Some of these earliest ef- 
forts are preserved in South Kensington Museum. 
He won the silver palette and three medals of 
the Society of Arts (1813-16) and made his 
d^but at the Royal Academy Exhibition in 1815. 
Although he seems to have profited from the 
advice of Haydon in 1815, he was not among the 
latter’s pupils, and in 1816 he entered the Acad- 
emy schools. During the following years his 
iMii!( i'!.- .n;racted much attention, especially 
ii.'‘ I Dogs” (1819) and “Alpine Mas- 

tiffs Reviving a Traveler in th6 Snow” (1820). 
The latter work, engraved by his father and 
brother, became one of the most popular prints 
of the day. 

In 1825 he went to Scotland, visiting Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, whom he painted with his dogs at Ab- 
Isdsford, and traveling in the Highlands. This 
visit was of decisive influence upon his art. A 
great lover of sport, he learned to know the deer 
in their native haunts and was the first to intro- 
duce them into art. His imagination was also 
affected b> the grandeur of mountain scenery, 
which he used a.s background for many of his 
pictures From this time, too, he began to paint 
animals, especially the dog, in their relation to 
man, endowing them with human sentiments. 
This quality is the chief source 'of his popularity 
w’ith the public, but it also distinguishes him 
unfavorably from really great animal painters 
like Potter, Snyders, and Troyon, who painted 
animals as they really are in nature. He also 
increased the popularity of his pictures by care- 
fully chosen names. Among his most celebrated 
paintings are “High Life and Low Life” (1831), 
Tate Gallery, a deerhound and a butcher’s mon- 
grel; “A Jack in Office” (1833), South Kensing- 
ton Museum ; “Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time” 
(1834) ; “Chatsworth,” a picture showing dex- 
terous treatment of dead game, “The Old Shep- 
herd’s Chief Mourner,” South K •■'i' Af-. 
seum, “A DiMi!ii!m''ii'd Membei ib- II 
Society” . I<:N , Lite Gallery, “Dignity and 
Impudence” (1839), National Gallery; “A 
Random Shot” (1848); “Monarch of the Glen” 
(1851). 

Landseer became an associate of the Royal 
Academy in 1826, at 24 years of age, the earliest 
allowed by the statutes, and a member in 1831. 
He frequently drew and painted the Queen and 
the Prince Consort, both of whom he taught 
etching. He was of a nervous temperament, and 
bis peculiar sensitiveness to imagined slights 
filled the latter part of his life with mental de- 
pression In 1850 he was knighted; in 1855 he 
received gold medals at the Paris Exposition 
and at Vienna in 1873. In 1865 he declined the 
presidency of the Academy. He died Oct. 1, 
1873, and was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Although not of the same high quality as his 
animal paintings, Landseer’s portraits were 
frank and natural; among the best are those 
of himself and of his father In the “Connois- 
seurs” he represented himself as sketching, with 
a dog on each side watching his progress. He 
also designed for engravings, his best designs 
being his illustrations to the Waverley Novels. 
As a sculptor, he designed the fine lions at the 
base of Nelson’s Monument in Trafalgar Square, 
besides a “Stag at Bay,” exhibited the year of 
his death. In painting he was a facile ‘drafts- 


man, swift in execution and ele^nt in line; his 
color, however, especially in his last works, is 
liable to be cold and crude. The chief interest 
of his canvases consists in their illustrative 
value, and they are best known through the 
large number of excellent engravings made of 
them, especially by his brother Thomas. 

His paintings can be studied only in England. 
The National Gallery contains, besides the im- 
portant works mentioned above, “King Charles 
Spaniels” and “Sleeping Bloodhound.” In South 
Kensington Museum there are: TlighlaiiJ Drov- 
ers’ Departure”; “Dog and Shadow”; “A Fire- 
side Party”; “There is No Place Like Home”, 
“The Twa Dogs” ; “Tethered Rams”, “Suspense”, 
“Eagle’s Nest ” The Tate Gallery possesses • 
“TTighhind Music” (1830), “Hunted Stag” 
( 1S3H; , “Peacock” (1846) ; “War” (1846) , 
“Highland Dogs”, “Alexander and Diogenes.” 
The National Portrait Gallery contains his por- 
tiait of Sir Walter Scott. Theie arc also fine 
examples at Windsor and in other royal pal- 
aces. Among well-known works in private pos- 
session are: “Cat’s Paw” (1824) , “Poacher Deer 
Stalking”; “Otter Speared” (1844); “Swannery 
Invaded by Eagles” ; “Stag at Bay ” 

Bibliography. The best monograph on Land- 
seer is by J. A. Manson, in Makeis of 

A rf (London, 1902) . Consult also Stephens, 
Memoirs of Landseer (London, 1873); Dafforne, 
Pictures by Landseer (ib., 1873) ; Algernon 

Giaves, Catalogue of the Works of Landseer 
(lb, 1875) ; M F. Swoetser, “Landseer,” in Ar- 
tist Biographies, vol. in (Boston, 1878). 

LAND’S END. The westernmost point of 
England, in Cornwall, on the Atlantic Ocean, at 
the entrance to tlie English Channel ( Map Eng- 
land, A 6). The promontory consists of granite 
cliffs from 60 to 100 feet high, carved into 
fantastic shapes by the waters of the Atlantic, 
the vicinity is noted for fine cliff scenery and 
for one of the most celebrated of natural rock- 
ing or logan stones in the Kingdom Land’s End 
is the ancient Bolerium Proinontorium. 

LANDSHUT, lants'hoot A free city and 
the capital of Lower Bavaria, situated on the 
Isar, 42 miles by rail northeast of Munich ( Map . 
Germany, E 4). It is an old town with broad 
streets and picturesque gabled houses and is 
partly situated on an island in the liver The 
churches of St. Martin, St. Jodocus, and the 
Hospital Church are interesting brick edifices, 
the first surmounted by a tower over 430 feet 
high. The Rathaus, originally erected in the 
fifteenth century, has a number of fine frescoes 
in its splendid late-Gothic council chamber. An- 
' other notable building is the magnificent Italian 
Renaissance palace erected in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Its court, with columns, and its friezes, 
are • •• • . best of their kind. In the vicin- 

ity ■■ i . 1 ' ' , at an altitude of 1530 feet, rises 
the old castle of Trausnitz, former seat of the 
dukes of Lower Bavaria. There are schools of 
agriculture, trade, electricity, pottery. The uni- 
versity, transferred hither from Ingolstadt in 
1800, was removed to Munich in 1826 The 
town manufactures mainly machinery, ropes, 
chemicals, tobacco, straw hats, art goods, ve- 
hicles, organs, textiles, and flour, carries on 
some trade in agricultural products and live 
stock, and has important markets or fairs. Pop., 
1900, 21,736; 1910, 25,137, mostly Roman Cath- 
olics. Landshut was founded in 1204 and was 
from 1266 to 1503 the capital of the Duchy of 
Bavaria -Landshut. 




LANDSEER 

“a distinguished member of the humane SOCIETY’' 

FROM THE ORIGINAL IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 
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LAiroSKBONA, Ian»-kr55'n6.. A fortified 
seaport town of Sweden, situated on the Sound, 
24 miles north of Malmd (Map: Sweden, E 9). 
It is regularly built, with broad and straight 
streets and handsome houses. It has a castle, 
built in the sixteenth century, which is now used 
as a prison. The subterranean Observatory of 
Tycho Brahe stands on the island of Hveen, oppo- 
site the town. As one of the manufacturing cities 
of Sweden, it produces tobacco, sugar, leather, 
woolen goods, smokeless powder, and ironwork. 
In the vicinity are coal mines. Its harbor is 35 
feet deep, and is equipped with shipyards and 
good docks It has regular steamship communi- 
cation with Co|)enhagen. LUbeck, and the Swed- 
ish coast towns. It carries on considerable 
trade in grain, dairy products, and timber. 
Pop, 1901, 14,390, 1911, 16,459. 

LAND^SLIF. A mass of earth and rocks 
which for some cause becomes detached from its 
original position and slides down to a lower 
level Earthquakes, erosion, and especially the 
action of percolating water are common agents 
of landslips or landslides. There are records of 
great landslips in the Alps that received their 
initial impetus from earthquakes, but this agency 
IS most p'roniincnt in volcanic regions. The base 
of cliffs along river valleys is subject to removal 
by erosion, thus iindei mining the strata above 
The base of strata which rest in an inclined 
position upon beds of clay or other loose mate- 
rials may be lubricated by the infiltration of 
water, causing the strata to slide by mere grav- 
itation. Elevated peat bogs have been known 
to discharge themselves after heavy rains upon 
neighboring fields. See Avalanche 

LANDSMAAL, lans'mftT. The popular in- 
digenous dialects of Norway, as di-l'niru'-hed 
from the literary language, or Dano-Norwegian, 
also called Rigsmaal; in a narrower sense, some 
normalized form of these dialects as used by 
certain modern writers. 

After the union between Denmark and Norway 
in 1397, Danish became the literary and official 
language of Norway, though in time this Danish 
came to differ somewhat in vocabulary and 
pronunciation from that spoken in Denmark. 
The old Norwegian language gradually disap- 
peared, except in the country districts. To re- 
instate this into its former position of a na- 
tional medium of expression was the purpose of 
the Landsmaal movement. This was only one 
phase of that interest in Norse antiquities which 
characterized the Romantic movement in Scan- 
dinavia; it was also a phase of the new national 
feeling which permeated Norway after its sep- 
aration from Denmark in 1814 

The chief exponent of the Landsmaal move- 
ment is Aasen (qv.), who in 1848 wrote Det 
Norske folkeftprogs grammatik, and in 1850 his 
Ordhog over det norske folkesprog. From that 
time he and others have labored unceasingly for 
the recognition of a national Norwegian lan- 
guage. In spite of its bitter enemies, including 
such men as Bjfirnson and Ibsen, the Lands- 
maal movement has made steady progress. In 
1892 the Legislature passed an ordinance in- 
vesting the local school board with the right to 
decide whether the language of the textbooks 
and of the written work of the pupils shall be 
Landsmaal or Rigsmaal. The students must 
learn to read both languages. According to a 
later ordinance (1896), the students in the sec- 


ondary schools must learn to read the Landsmaal 
as well as the Rigsmaal and to explain passages 
of literature in both. In 1899 a chair in ‘‘Lands- 
maal and its dialects” was created in Christiania 
University. In 1912 an ordinance went into 
effect, according to which the candidates for the 
maturity examination (artium) may write the 
two essays constituting the language test in 
either tongue, but such candidates as write both 
essays in the same language must take a supple- 
mentary examination in the other. 

The salient characteristics which distinguish 
the Landsmaal from Danish are ( 1 ) the pres- 
ervation in several endings of the Old Scandi- 
navian a, weakened in Danish to e; (2) the con- 
sonant sounds p, tf k in certain positions for the 
Danish h, d, g; (3) the diphthongs^ aw, op, et, in 
several cases where Danish has 6 , 6, e; (4) dis- 
tinctive forma for the masculine and feminine 
genders, which in Danish are alike; (5) a vo- 
cabulary almost exclusively Scandinavian, as 
against the largely Germanized vocabulary of 
Danish. 

The Landsmaal has a literature not insignifi- 
cant. Among its best-known authors are Aasen, 
Vinje, .Tanson, Garborg, Braaten, Uppdal, etc. 
There are periodicals printed in the language 
and also a number of good translations 

Bibliography. Aasen, Ordhog over det norske 
folkesprog (Christiania, 1850) , id., S^orsk gram- 
matik (ib., 1864); Haigstad, Aorsfr maalsaga 
for skufe og heim (Oslo, 1907) ; Calvin Thomas, 
“Recent Progress of the Landsmaal Movement 
in Norway,” in Modern Language Assoetationy 
Puhhcationy vol. xxv (Baltimore, 1910) ; Seip, 
Norsk grammatik (Christiania, 1911), Lillehei, 
“On the Forms of the Landsmaal in Norway,” 
in Society for the Advancement of Scandinavian 
Study y Pubhcationy vol. i (Urbana, 111., 1913), 
containing a good bibliography. 

LANDS^MAN. Formerly the lowest rating* 
in all branches of the enlisted force of the navy. 
Landsmen then composed nearly one-third the 
crew of an ordinary man-of-war. Any young 
man of sound physique, good moral character, 
and not less than 18 nor more than 25 years of 
age was eligible for enlistment, as no nautical 
or naval knowledge or training was required In 
the seaman branch the name of the rating is now 
apprentice seamauy and men so enlisted are ac- 
corded the same instruction as that formerly 
given to landsmen. Men are still enlisted as 
landsmen for service in the other branches, but 
they are very few in number on board ship. The 
pay of a landsman is $17.60 per month. 

LANDSTAD, Iftnd'stad, Magnus Brostbup 
(1802-80) A Norwegian bishop, poet, and folk- 
lorist. He was born near the North Cape, on the 
island of Maas^i, was educated for the ministry, 
and succeeded his father as minister at Seljord. 
He retired in 1876 and removed to Christiania. 
His greatest literary work was his Norske Folke- 
riser (1851-53), a collection of about 130 popu- 
lar poems, with music by Lindemann. In this 
field Landstad and Faye were practically pio- 
neers. In hymnody also he made himself a name 
by many hymns of his own, by translations from 
Luther (1855), and by the Kirkesalmehogy a 
hymnary which he compiled, about 60 sel^- 
tions being his own work. It was authorized in 
1869 for use by the Norwegian church in Nor- 
way and America, and is still its hymnary. His 
work, Digte og Sange (1879), is largely rural 
and popular in character. Gamle Sagn om 
Bjartdolerne appeared in 1880. 
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ULNB&TVUJA lUnt'shtVTin (Ger., land 
storm, land uprising). A part of the military 
reserve forces of the German and other armies. 
Service in the German Landsturm is as fol- 
lows: the men are those who are liable to mili- 
tary service, but do not belong to the army or 
navy, from the completed seventeenth to the 
completed forty-fifth year of age. It is divided 
into two levies, or bans: first ban, those liable 
to service but who have had no training, from 
th*e seventeenth to the thirty-ninth year; second 
ban, all men, trained and untrained, from the 
thirty-ninth to the forty-fifth year. See Armies 
AKD Armt Organization; Conscription; Ger- 
many, Army ; Landwrhr. 

LAKD TAX. The earliest direct taxes were 
levied upon land, as the principal source of in- 
come. The Athenian tax of 596 b.c. was a land 
tax levied upon the basis of yield in kind (es- 
timated, not actual yield), and the earliest di- 
rect taxes in the Roman Republic were of a 
similar character. With the development of 
movable wealth in both Greece and Rome the 
basis of direct taxation became broader. Other 
income sources were levied upon roughly in 
proportion to their productiveness. 

After the breakdown of the Roman Empire and 
the consequent decay of commerce and indus- 
try, land became once more the principal source 
of disposable income, and hence the chief object 
of direct taxation. In Germany, down to the 
twelfth century, taxes were levied upon land 
alone, and the same thing was true of practi- 
cally the whole of northern Europe. The Eng- 
lish imposts known as shipgeld, Danegeld, the 
scutage, carucage, and tallage were land taxes. 
In this period taxes were collected, for the most 
part, m kind and were levied in proportion 
either to actual yield, thus varying from sea- 
son to season, or to estimated yield. The special 
tax on estimated yield, commuted into a money 
payment, survived in certain instances to the 
end of the nineteenth century. Such a survival 
was the corn tax in Denmark, which remained 
precisely at the same level for almost a century 
and a half. It was originally apportioned ac- 
cording to estimated yield in grain, and with 
the lapse of time came to bear very unevenly 
upon the several holdings, in consequence of 
changes in agricultural technique or in means 
of transportation affecting the value of lands. 

With the great development of commercial 
and industrial wealth of modern times other 
sources of direct taxation were added to the 
land tax, until by the opening of the nineteenth 
century a tendency was clearly manifest to as- 
similate land to other forms of property under 
a uniform rate of taxation. This tendency at- 
tained full realization m the United States, 
where, indeed, the provision was frequently 
insert^ in the State constitutions that all prop- 
erty should be assessed for taxation at a uni- 
form rate. 

In the last half century the evolution towards 
assimilation of all forms of property and taxa- 
tion at a uniform rate has been checked In 
the public finance of European countries land is 
frequently given special treatment and special 
taxation for local purposes. The most significant 
developments in this direction are the land taxes 
of the British states of Australasia, the west- 
ern provinces of Canada, and of certain States 
and cities of the United States. Underlying this 
new tendency in taxation is the principle that 
the social and political consequences of land 


tenure present peculiarities different from those 
of the exploitation of other forms of wealth. 
Hence, it is held, social and political consider- 
ations, rather than purely financial, should 
dominate ,in the taxation of land. 

As the most extreme instance of this tendency 
we may review the land taxation policy of New 
Zealand. In the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century land holdings were highly concentrated 
in that colony. VaS tracts were held for graz- 
ing or for speculative purposes, frequently by 
persons who were not resident in the colony 
This situation was felt to be prejudicial to the 
interests of the colony, and the plan of forcing 
the subdivision of such tracts through differen- 
tial taxation early gained popular support. In 
1878 a law was passed levying a tax of half a 
penny in the pound on the capital value of land, 
unimproved. This tax was abolished in the 
year following. But in 1893 a far more drastic 
law was passed. A flat rate of one penny in the 
pound of unimproved value of land was levied, 
but on holdings worth less than £1500 (bare 
land value) £500 were exempt from the tax In 
addition to the flat rate a graduated tax was 
levied on large estates, ranging from one-eighth 
of a penny in the pound on estates from £5000 
to £10,000 up to two pence in the pound on es- 
tates above £210,000. On the holdings of ab- 
sentees from the colony the land tax was in- 
creased by 20 per cent. 

In 1903 the graduated tax on large estates 
was increased. By this Act the rate on estates 
of a value of £7000 (t‘xclii(ling improvements) 
was increased by one-Bixt('enth of a jienny in the 
pound; the rate on estates of £210,000 was in- 
creased to three pence in the pound. In 1908 
the scale of graduation was again raised On 
estates of £40,000 and upward. Under this law 
an estate of £200,000 pays a tax of two per cent 
of the capital value 

The taxes referred to above are provincial 
taxes. Local authorities are given the option 
of raising their revenues from land or from 
other sources. About one-half of the burghs 
levy direct taxes upon the unimproved value of 
land. Two of tlie chief cities, Wellington and 
Christchurch, follow this system of taxation. 

In South Australia taxes on the unimproved 
value of the land have been levied for provin- 
cial purposes since 1885. Municipalities were 
empowered in 1893 to levy taxes upon the same 
basis. In the Canadian Province of Alberta the 
system is employed for both provincial and local 
purposes; in British Columbia local authorities 
are permitted to confine real taxes to the un- 
improved value of the land alone In the United 
States the most conspicuous instance of the tend- 
ency is in Oregon, where counties, under a 
constitutional amendment of 1911, are permitted 
to confine taxation to land if they choose. The 
cities of Houston, Tex., and Pueblo, Colo., have 
levied discriminating taxes upon the unimproved 
value of the land. In the State of New York a 
powerful movement in the same direction has 
resulted in the separate assessment of land and 
improvements in New York City and in the 
introduction of several measures in the Legis- 
lature for increasing the relative burden upon 
the land. 

The accepted theory of the incidence of land 
taxation is that it rests where it is placed and 
cannot be shifted to the consumer of the prod- 
ucts of land. A land tax which remains un- 
changed, like the Danish corn tax mentioned 
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above, the old Dutch land tax, and the Britieh 
land tax, becomes practically a rent charge upon 
the land. In so far as it exceeds the prevailing 
rates upon other forms of property it sinks the 
price of the land by an amount equal to its 
capitalized value. Land taxes that are not fixed 
in amount, but that exceed the prevailing rate, 
have a similar tendency to depress the value of 
land. Hence, it may be said that they repre- 
sent no real burden to later purchasers of the 
land; if they reduce the net income value of the 
land, they have reduced the capital value pro- 
portionately. This theory of the incidence of 
land taxation and its corollary, that no matter 
how heavy the tax upon land the progress of 
improvement will not be checked, together with 
democratic hostility to the large estate and to 
absenteeism, explains the strength of the current 
political tendency towards special taxes upon 
land. See Single Tax, Unearned Increment; 
Taxation. 

LAND TOK-TOISE. A tortoise (or turtle) 
of terrestrial habits. All these belong to the 
extensive family Testudinid®, but do not include 
all of that family, a Targe section of which — 
the terrapins (cj.v.) and their allies — are thor- 
oughly aquatic in their adaptations. The land 
tortoises proper form a section of the family 
easily recognized by their feet, in which the toes 
are short, without webs, and the hinder ones 
“clubbed,’^ while the front of the fore limbs is 
protected by strong horny scales or frequently 
by dermal ossifications. The carapace of the 
shell IS usually heavy and highly arched, and 
the plastron is firmly united to it at the sides 
of the body. The top of the strong shell is cov- 
ered with shields, the tail is short, and the en- 
tire structure is calculated for compact and 
secure defense within the fortress of the shell, 
since these creatures can neither run away from 
an enemy nor fight him effectually. Land tor- 
toises flourished in past ages, and a few genera, 
chiefly Testudo and its recent modifications, have 
survived in a limited way to modern times. The 
term is applied in Europe mainly to the “com- 
mon” or Greek tortoise, and in the United 
States to the similar gopher (qv.) or to the 
somewhat different box turtles (genus Cistudo), 
Most commonly, however, it refers to the gigantic 
terrestrial tortoises of the Mascarene and Gala- 
pagos groups of islands, now nearly extinct. 
See Tortoise 

LAND TRANSFER, Reform in. The an- 
cient methods of conveyancing by feoffment and 
livery of seisin, etc., have been superseded by 
simple deeds, granting and conveying the prop- 
erty by an accurate description by metes and 
bounds and signed and sealed by the grantor. 
In the United States the States are divided into 
counties, the latter into townships, and the 
latter into sections; and before a conveyance of 
real estate it is the practice to have it surveyed 
and insert in the description in the deed the 
metes and bounds established by the survey, in- 
stead of a general description, as “My estate of 
Blackacre,” as was formerly customary. Re- 
cording or registry acts have been passed in 
most States, and the record of deeds supersedes 
the dramatic notoriety of livery of seisin. In 
some cities the record of conveyances must be 
ordered under sections and blocks into which 
the area included in the corporate limits is 
divided. The Torrens system (q.v.) of land 
regietration has greatly simplified the transfer 
of land in Australia. This system has been 


partially adopted in England, Massachusetto, 
Illinois, Minnesota, and several other States, 
and is in force in the Philippines and Hawaii. 
Consult Niblack, The Torrens System (Chicago, 
1903), and Hogg, The Australian Torrens Sys^ 
tern (London, 1905). See Conveyance. 

LANDWEHR, lant'va^r (Ger., land defense). 
A military term oriuinating in Prussia and 
since applied to a hraiuii (>1 tiu* national reserve 
forces of Austria-Hungary, Germany, Japan, and 
Switzerland. The Prussian Landwehr was first 
proposed in 1806 by Major Knesebeck of the 
Prussian army; but it was not until the com- 
mencement of the campaipi of 1813 that the 
Prussian system of national defense, for which it 
^was originally solely devised, came into actual 
being. It was then organized on ScharnhorsPs 
plan by a royal edict dated March 17, 1813. 
By the constitution of April, 1871, the Prussian 
regulations were extended to the German Em- 
pire. In Austria-Hungary the Landwehr of Aus- 
tria and HonvMs^g of Hungary were organized 
in 1889 — citizens who have been transferred from 
the common army serving two years, and others 
12 years. After quitting the reserve of the 
regular army the German conscript serves 12 
years in the Landwehr, five years in the first 
class, or ban, and seven years in the second ban, 
completing his service in the Landwehr at the 
age of 39, when he is transferred to the Land- 
Sturm (second ban) for service until the forty- 
fifth year. In Japan those who have served their 
period in the active army perform 10 years^ 
landwehr (called “kobi”) service. All able- 
bodied citizens of the Swiss Republic are com- 
pelled to serve eight years m the national Land- 
welir from the thirty-second to the completed 
fortieth year of their age. They then pass to the 
Landsturm for the remaining eight years of their 
service. 

The general evolution of the Landwehr has 
been from a force organized entirely for home 
defense to an important part of the trained 
defensive or offensive forces of the nation. See 
Armies; Germany, Army; Conscription, 

LANE, Alfred Church (1863- ) An 

American geologist, born in Boston. He gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1883, taught mathematics 
there for two years, and studied at Heidelberg, 
From 1889 to 1892 he was petrographer of the 
Afi. ^ Geological Survey and instructor in 
lie- Mie* iL^aii College of Mines; thereafter until 
1909 he was assistant State geologist (seven 
years) and State geologist (10 years). In 1909 
he was appointed Pearson professor of geologjr 
and mineralogy in Tufts College. At the Uni- 
versity of Michigan he lectured on economic 
geology in 1904. He became a member and offi- 
cer of numerous scientiffc societies. Various 
^reports on the geology of Michigan, Canada, and 
\he United States were edited, and in part pre- 
pared, by him, and he is author also of many 
short articles of general scientific interest. 

LANE, Edward William (1801-76). An 
English Arabic scholar. He was born in Here- 
ford, the son of Prebendary Theophilus Lane. 
After education at Bath and Hereford he aban- 
doned an intention to enter holy orders, also 
abandoned, owing to ill health, the engraver's 
profession, which he had learned, and, with a 
strong predilection for Oriental studies, went to 
Egypt in 1825. He soon learned Arabic, and, 
adopting Hie native garb and habits, oommenood 
his travels, observations, and sketches, whichi 
with the exception of an interval in England 
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extended from 1824 to 1836 and resulted in the 
publication of Manners and Customs of the Mod- 
ern Egyptians (2 vols., 1836), still a standard 
authority. This was followed by a new transla- 
tion of the Thousand and One Nights, or Arabian 
Nights* Entertainment (3 vols., 1838-40). 
From 1842 to 1849 he was in Egypt, collecting 
materials for an Arahio-Engltsh Lexicon and 
Tfmaurus, and after his return to England the 
rest of his life was devoted to the preparation 
of this gigantic work for publication. In 
1863 he received a civil-list pension Seven 
volumes of his Lexicon (1863-74) appeared dur- 
ing his lifetime ; the posthumous publication was 
completed by his grandnephew, 8. Lane-Poole, 
with the issue of three further volumes ( 1877— • 
92), the funds being provided by Lane’s early 
friend, the Duke of Northumberland. Consult 
8. Laiie-Poole, Life of Ed'ioard William Lane 
(Loudon, 1877). 

LANE, Franklin Knight ( 1864- ) . An 

American cabinet officer, born on Prince Edward 
Island, Canada. Early in life he moved to Cal- 
ifornia, where he attended the State university. 
He was a reporter, New York correspondent for 
Western papers, and later part owner and editor 
of the Tacoma Daily News, After his admission 
to the California bar in 1889, he practiced law 
in San Francisco, where, as corporation or city 
counsel from 1897 to 1902, he made a reputa- 
tion for efficiency and honesty. He was the 
unsuccessful Democratic candidate for Governor 
of California in 1902 and for United States 
Senator in 1903. In 1905 he was appointed by 
President Roosevelt to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and served until 1913 with much 
success. This nonpartisan appointment was re- 
ceived with satisfaction throughout the country, 
and Lane’s elevation to the chairmanship of the 
commission in 1913 was also widely endorsed. 
In 1913 he accepted the invitation to enter the 
cabinet of President Wilson, as Secretary of the 
Interior In this office he urged conservation of 
coal lands and was instrumental in securing the 
passage of the Alaska Railway Bill of 1914, pro- 
viding for a government-built road. 

LANE, George Martin ( 1823-97 ) . An 
American Latinist and educator, born at Charles- 
town, Mass. He studied under Beck at Harvard, 
graduating in 1846; was a Latin tutor there for 
a year, then studied at Berlin, Bonn, and Hei- 
delberg, and at Gbttingen, where in 1851 he took 
his doctor’s degree with a thesis, Smyrnceorum 
Res Oesta' et Antiquitatea, which is still author- 
itative. He returned at once to Harvard to be- 
come professor of Latin. In 1869 he was ap- 
pointed Pope professor. After his resignation, 
in 1894, he still continued, as professor emeri- 
tus, to give graduate courses. A brilliant and 
original teacher, he was the author of Latin 
Pronunciation (1871), which turned the tide 
against the “English method” in the United 
States, and of a Latin Grammar (completed by 
Morgan, 1898 ) , which is remarkable for its felic- 
itous translations. He was a valued contrib- 
utor to Harper’s Latin lexicons. The well- 
known ballad of the “Lone Fishball” was from 
Lane’s pen. Consult M. H. Morgan, “Memoir of 
Professor Lane,” in Harvard Studies, ix (Cam- 
bridge, 1898). 

LJjrE, Habby (1856- ). An American 

legislator. He was born at Corvallis, Benton Co., 
Oreg., graduated in medicine in 1876, and served 
as superintendent of the Oregon State Insane 
Asylum from 1887 to 1891. He was mayor of 


Portland, Oreg., for two terms (1905-09) and 
in 1913 was elected United States Senator. 
Early in his term he advocated government 
ownership of telegraphs and telephones and at- 
tacked the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., for the 
support it gave to certain financial operations 
of the New Haven Railroad. 

LANE, Henry Smith (1811-81). An Ameri- 
can political leader, born in Montgomery Co., 
Ky., where he received an academic education. 
He studied law, was admitted to the bar, and in 
1832 removed to Crawfordsville, Ind,, where he 
practiced and became identifijed prominently 
with Whig politics. In 1837 he was elected to 
the Indiana State Senate; in 1840 he was elected 
to Congre^ss to fill a vacancy, and he remained 
in that body until 1843. He served in the Mex- 
ican War as lieutenant colonel of a regiment 
of Indiana volunteers With the break-up of 
the Whig party in Indiana, he and some of his 
former party associates entered into an organ- 
ization that became the nucleus of the Repub- 
lican party in the State. Lane took a prominent 
part in the movement that led to the calling of 
the first national convention of the party in 
1856 at Philadelphia, of which he was chosen 
permanent chairman. In 1859 he was elected 
\yy a coalition of Republicans and “American” 
members of the Lt^gislature to the United States 
Senate, in opposition to Jesse D. Bright, who 
was chosen by the Democrats and seated after 
a contest In 1860 he was elected Governor of 
Indiana and served for a few days in January, 
1861, resigning in anticipation of his election 
to the Senate, where he served from the follow- 
ing March until 1867. In 1806 he was a mem- 
ber of the Loyalists’ convention. 

LANE, James Henry (1814-66). An Amer- 
ican soldier and politician He was born at 
Lawreneeburg, Ind, studied law, and in 1840 
was admitted to the bar. In May, 1840, he 
volunteered for service in the Mexican War 
He was chosen colonel of an Indiana regiment 
and commanded a brigade at the battle of 
Buena Vista. Immediately after the close of 
the war he was elected Lieutenant Governor of 
Indiana, serving in this capacity from 1849 to 
1853, and from 1853 to 1855 he w'as a Demo- 
cratic member of Congress. In 1855 he removed 
to Kansas and there became conspicuous as a 
leader of the Free-State party. He was presi- 
dent of the Topeka Constitutional Convention 
in the fall of this year, was second in command 
on the Free-State side during the so-called 
Wakanisa War, and in 1856 was chosen United 
States Senator by the TeLn-laiuii which had 
met under the Topeka coii-t mil <011 This elec- 
tion, how^ever, was not recognized by Congress, 
and Lane remained in Kansas, where in 1859 
he acted as president of the Leavenworth Con- 
stitutional Convention. In 1861, Kansas having 
at last been admitted to the Union, Lane was 
elected to the United States Senate, but, the 
Civil War having broken out, he soon volun- 
teered for active service in the field, and, after 
commanding for a time the frontier guards about 
Washington, was appointed brigadier general of 
volunteers in December, 1861, though his com- 
mission was canceled in the following March. 
He projected several visionary militaiy expedi- 
tions, such as the Great Southern Expedition 
from Kansas in 1861-62; he became “commander 
for recruiting in the D^artment of Kansas” in 
July, 1862, and in this capacity endeavored to 
usurp the functions of Governor Robinson and 
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later of Governor Carney. Tn 1864, during Gen- 
eral Price’s raid, he was an aid to General 
Curtis. He was re<*lected to the United States 
Senate in 1865, hut in 1866 was attacked with 
paralysis and during a temporary aberration of 
mind committed suicide. 

LANE, Jonathan Homo (1819-80). An 
American physicist, born at Geneseo, Livingston 
Co., N. Y., and educated at Phillips Exeter and 
at Yale College, where he graduated in 1846. 
In 1848 he was appointed assistant examiner in 
the United States Patent Office and in 1851 was 
made chief examiner, but in 1857 was removed 
for political reasons Tn 1869 he was appointed 
verifier of standards in the office of weights and 
measures at Washington In 1870 he published 
a valuable paper entitled The ThroreUcal Tem- 
perature of the f(vn. Lane patented an optical 
telegraph or semaphore and an improved mer- 
cury horizon and attempted experiments to se- 
cure low temperatures and to determine the 
absolute zero 

LANE, Joseph (1801-81) An American 
pioneer and soldier, born in Buncombe Co., N. C. 
He removed to Kentucky in 1814 and two years 
later crossed the Ohio into Warrick Co , Ind. 
He was elected to the Legislature in 1822 while 
still under age and was consequently obliged to 
wait some time before he could take his seat. 
From that time until the outbreak of the Mexi- 
can War he was a member of one blanch or the 
other of the Indiana Legislature, but in 1846 
he resigned from the State Senate to enlist as 
a private. Soon afterward he was elected 
colonel of the Second Indiana Volunteers and m 
1846 was commissioned brigadier general. He 
was wounded at the battle of Buena Vista and 
at H uamantla defeated General Santa Anna, 
for which service he received the brevet rank of 
major geneial in the regular army. He was 
very successful against the guerrilla bands which 
infested the country and became known as the 
Marion of the Mexican War. At the close of 
the war President Polk appointed him Governor 
of Oregon Territory, and, when President Taylor 
removed him two years later (1850), the people 
elected him dileg.iti- to Congress — an office which 
he held until (>n'gon’s admission to the Union 
in 1859, when he w^as chosen to the United States 
Senate, where he served from February, 1859, to 
March, 1801. (He also acted as Governor of 
Oregon from May 16 to 19, 185.1 ) During 
I^resident Pierce’s administration he commanded 
the troops sent to suppress an uprising of the 
Indiana. In 1852 the Indiana Democratic State 
Convention advocated his nomination for the 
presidency, and in 1860 he ran for Vice Presi- 
dent on the ticket with John C. Breckenridge. 
Upon his defeat he retired from public life to 
his ranch in Oregon, where he lived in compara- 
tive povertv until his death. 

LANE, Sir Ralph (c.153(>-1603). The first 
Governor of Virginia. He was bom in North- 
amptonshire, England, and is said to have taken 
part at an early age in the buccaneering expedi- 
tions in which ' English ships were employ^ at 
that time. In 1583-86 he was employed in the 
government’s service in Ireland. He joined Sir 
Richard Grenville’s expedition to America in 
1585 and after its arrival established a colony 
on Roanoke Island and became Governor. The 
colony was not successful, owing to disadvan- 
tageous location, the hostility of the Indians, 
and the lack of food. When Sir Francis Drake 
arrived with his fleet in June, 1586, the colo- 


nists were glad to return to England. Upon his 
return I^ane was appointed to carry out certain 
plans for defending the coast, took part in 
Drake’s expedition in 1589 against Portugal, 
and in 1591 helped to put down an Irish rebel- 
lion, for which he was knighted two years later. 
He remained in Ireland until his death. Con- 
sult Sir Ralph Lane, “Account of the Particu- 
larities of the Imployments of the Englishmen 
Left in Virginia,” in H. S Biirrage (ed ), Early 
English and French Voyages (New York, 1906), 
and the same in Old South Leaflets, vol. v, no. 
119 (Boston, 1902). 

LANE, Ralph Norman Angell (better 
knowm as Norman Angell) (1874- ). A 

journalist and peace advocate, of English birth, 
who lived for some time in the United States 
and afterw'ard in Paris. He w^as educated in 
England, at the Lyc^e of Saint-Omer, France, 
and at Gemwa, Switzerland. Coming to Amer- 
ica in 1890, he w’ent West and engaged in ranch- 
ing and prospecting, and from 1896 to 1898 he 
worked on newspapers For two years he was 
Paris correspondent of American papers; he 
edited the Paris Daily Messenger in 1900-04, 
and from its founding in 1905 to 1912 he was 
general manager of the Pans Daily Mail The 
hook for which Norman Angell is best known, 
The Great Illusion (1910, 5th ed , rev, 1914), 
has appeared in England, the United States, 
France, Germany, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Spain, Italy, Russia, Japan, and China, as well 
as in these languages* Arabic, Hindi, Bengali, 
Urdu, Marathi, and Tamil A study of the re- 
lation of military power to national welfare, 
The Great Illusion holds that new economic 
and social factors in modern times have de- 
stroyed the utility of force in international re- 
lations and mad(‘ cooperation instead of compe- 
tition most “U" for each state. In 

1013 the Garton Foundation, London, was es- 
tablished to propagate Angell’s ideas. Other 
of his writings include. Patriotism under Three 
Flags (1903) ; Europe*8 Optical Illusion (1909) ; 
Peace Theories and the Balkan War (1912); 
The Foundations of International Polity, or, in 
the American edition, Arms and Industry 
(1914) ; The Problems of the War and the Peace 
(1914) ; Prussianism and its Destruction (1914) , 
America and the New World State (1915) 

LANE, Richard James (1800-72) An 
English engraver and lithographer, born in 
Hereford. In 1837 he was appointed lithog- 
rapher to Queen Victoria. In 1864 he became 
teacher of etching at South Kensington. His 
w'orks, which numlier more than 1000, include 
the lithograph “Sketches from Gainsborough” 
(who was his great-uncle), and a series after 
Lawrence. Among his excellent sketches in 
chalk or pencil are several portraits of the 
Queen. He helped to obtain the admission of 
engravers to the honor of full Academician in 
1865. His lithographic portraits have a distinc- 
tion of manner that raises them above the 
ordinary. 

LANE, William OoOLiDGE (1859- ). An 

American librarian. Bom at Newton, Mass , he 
graduated in 1881 from Harvard University, 
where he was assistant librarian in 1887-93 
and chief librarian after 1898. He served also 
as librarian of the Boston Athenjeum in 1893- 
98 In 1898-99 he was president of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, of whose publishing 
board he was secretary and treasurer and later 
chairman from 1886 to 1907. From 1904 to 
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lie waa {freaident of tlie American Biblio- 
graphi(‘al Socit^ly. 

LANE-POOLE, Stanley (1864- ). An 

Engliflh author and archaologiat. He was bom 
inLondon, Dec* 18, 1864, and was educated at 
Oixford. He studied numiaiuatics and from 1874 
to 1892 was connected with the coin department 
of the British Museum. During this time he 
prepared a Catalogue of the Oriental and Indian 
Coine in the museum (14 vols., 1875-92). He 
was also sent on several important archteological 
missions to Egypt, Russia, and Austialia. In 
1896-97 he was employed by the Egyptian gov- 
ernment in research at Cairo. From 1898 to 
1904 he was professor of Arabic at Trinity Col- 
leg^ Dublin. Among his many works are biog- 
raphies of his great-uncle, Edward William 
Lane (qt.v.) (1877), Sir Q P. Bowen (1889), 
Xurangzili (1892), Saladin (1898), and Bahar 
(1809); and numerous histones, as The Moorft 
in Spam (1897; 7th ed., 1904), Speeches anti 
Tahle-Talk of Mohammed (1882) , The Moham- 
medan Dynasties ( 1 893 ) ; Saracenu' Eqypt 
(1900); The Story of Cairo (1902), UedMBval 
India under Mohammedan Rale (1903) , Egypt 
in the Middle Ages ( 1906 ) . He completed Lane’s 
Arabic Lexicon (1877-92) and edited the Koian 
(1879). For his brother, see Fooll, R. L. 

I^HBSSAN, Id'n’-shN', Jean Marie Antoine 
DE (1843- ). A French politician and natu- 

ralist, born at Saint-Andr6-de-Cubzae, Gironde. 
He left his medical studies at Bordeaux to enter 
the With corps of the marine service and was 
engaged on the coast of Africa and Cochin- 
China until the Franco-German War, in which 
he served as surgeon, though he did not grad- 
uate in medicine till 1872. He was deputy in 
the National Assembly from 1881 to 1891 and 
from 1898 to 1900. He edited for a short time 
Le ReveU (1881-82) and La Marseillaise and 
interested himself especially in colonial matters. 
He was sent on missions to Timis and Cochin- 
China to determine how far these countries 
could participate in the exhibition of 1889 and 
was Governor-General of Indo-China (1891-94). 
In 1899-1902 he was Minister of Marine in the 
Waldeck-Rousseau cabinet. He became political 
director of the Si^ole and was chosen president 
of the Union of National Industries, the French 
Colonization Society, and the International As- 
sociation of Colonial Agronomy. His writings 
include: Du protoplasme vt^g^tal (1876) ; Manuel 
d’histoire naturelle m4d%cale (1879-81); Etudes 
sur la doctrine de Darwin (1881); Trait4 de 
eoologie and Protossoaires (1882 ) ; La hotanique 
(1882); Le transformisme (1883); Flore de 
Paris (1884) ; Introduction d la hoimique and 
Le sapin (1885) ; La Tunisie (1887) ; UEicpan- 
sion ooloniale de la France (1888); L^Indo- 
Chine frangaise (1889); La colonisation fran- 
qaise en Indo-Chme (1895); Prmcipes de colo- 
nisation (1897); La lutte pour Veanstenoe et 
V4volution des soci4t4s ( 1903 ) ; La morale dea 
religions (1905) ; UEtat et les 4glises en France 
depuis les origines jusqu^h la 84paration ( 1906 ) ; 
Les missions et leur proteotorat ( 1907 ) ; La 
morale naturelle (1908; new ed., 1912); Le 
hUan de noire marine ( 1909 ) ; La lutte contre 
le crime (1910); No« forces navales (1911); 
"Nos forces vmlitaires (1913). 

IiANE THEOLOGICAL SEKINAJtY* A 
divinity school at Cincinnati, Ohio, founded in 
1829 and opened in 1832. It is under the con- 
irol of the Presbyterian church, but students 
from* other evangelical churches are received. 


No tuitioa fee is oliarged, and board is provided 
at a low cost. There are 40 scholarships, each 
yielding annually the interest on $2000. The 
school maintains two clubs, the General Society 
of Alumni, and the Lane Club, composed of 
alumni of the vicinity and professors of the sem- 
inary. The school owns 60 acres of ground, given 
by Elnathan Kemper in 1829, a part of which 
is occupied by the campus. The seminary owns 
in addition a library building with over 23,000 
volumes, five professors’ residences, and a num- 
ber of houses for rent. Its endowment in 1915 
waa about $500,000, its income about $20,000, 
and its enrollment 67, with a faculty of eight 
instructors. 

LANETT, l&-n6t'. A city in Chambers Co., 
Ala., 2 miles southwest of West Point, Ga., on 
the Chattahoochee River and on the Chatta- 
hoochee Valley Railroad (Map: Alabama, D 3). 
It is m a fertile cotton district, and there arc 
cotton mills and bleaching and dyeing works. 
Ample water power is afforded by falls near by. 
Pop., 1900, 2909; 1910, 3820. 

LANFBANC, Mn'fr&yk (c.1005-89). The 
most eminent of the foreign churchmen who rose 
to distinction in the mediseval Church of Eng- 
land. He was born of a noble family at Pavia, 
about 1006, and educated, partly in Pavia, 
partly at Bologna, for the profession of the law. 
In the hope of greater distinction he removed 
to France and taught at Avranches, in Nor- 
mandy, in a school of law (c.l039), where he 
became famous. In 1042 he entered the mon- 
astery of Bee, not far from Rouen, and m 1045 
was appointed prior and opened a school in the 
monastery which was soon thronged. In 1066 
he left Bee and became abbot of a new monas- 
tery at Caen founded by William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy. The latter selected him, after the con- 
quest of England, to fill the primatial see ot 
Canterbury, and he was induced with much re- 
luctance to accept it in 1070. Under his spirit- 
ual rule the Church of England received as 
strong an infusion of the Norman element as 
was forced upon the political system of England 
by the iron hand of the Conqueror. He acted 
as Regent in the absence of William and sus- 
tained the feudal relation of Kinir to Bishop in 
the vexed question of i n v i - 1 mi 1 1 Lanf ranc 

outlived William, and to his influence the his- 
torians mainly ascribed the peaceful submission 
with which that monarch’s successor, William 
Rufus, was accepted by the Kingdom, as well as 
the comparative moderation of the earlier years 
of his reign. Lanfranc died at Canterbury on 
May 24, 1089. His chief writings are commen- 
taries on the Epistles of St. Paul, the treatise 
against Berengar, De Corpore et Sanguine Do- 
mini, and sermons. His letters also are interest- 
ing. The first complete edition of his works is 
that of D’Ach^ry (Paris, 1648). They are also 
found in Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. cl, and 
are edited by Giles (Oxford, 1844). Consult his 
Life by Crozals (Pans, 1877); Freeman, Nor- 
man Conquest (Oxford, 1887) ; Bflhmer, Die FaU 
sohungen Erzbtschof Lanf ranks (Leipzig, 1002). 

LANFBANCO, Un-frfio'kfi, Giovanni ( 1680- 
1647), An Italian historical painter, of the 
Eclectic school. He was born at Parma and as 
a lad was page to the Marquis of Montalto. He 
showed such talent for design that his lord 
placed him with Agostino Carracci, who was then 
painting at Parma. After Agostino’s death Lan- 
franco went to Rome to study under Annibale 
Carracci and assisted him in the frescoes of the 
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FarneBe Palace. He painted in different cities 
of northern Italy, decorating the cupola of Santa 
Maria in Piazzo at Piacenza with frescoes of 
“Angels in Glory** for the Marquis of Montalto: 
Paul V employed him in the Quirinal Palace 
and Santa Maria Maggiore. Through intrigue 
he obtained the commission for the cupola fres- 
coes of San Andrea della Valle, which Domeni- 
chino had begun. The subject represented is the 
“Ascension of the Virgin,*’ surrounded by a mul- 
titude of angels, and the decoration is one of the 
most remarkable of the kind ever executed, both 
in keenness of foreshortening and treatment of 
light. At Naples he decorated the cupola of the 
church of Gesh Niiovo (1631) and painted in 
other churches, besides finishing the frescoes in 
the cupola of the chapel of the Treasury in the 
cathedral, left incomplete at his death by Do- 
menichino. On his return to Rome in 1646 Lan- 
franco painted “St. Peter Walking upon the 
Sea** for St. Peter’s Church and a Passion series 
for the chapel of the Crucifix there. As a re- 
ward Pope Urban VIII raised him to knight- 
hood. He died in his villa, near Rome. 

Lanfranco’s chief importance consists in his 
frescoes, his oil paintings being less pleasing. 
Of the latter there are numerous examples in 
all the Italian collections, at Madrid, and in the 
Louvre. His coloring is brilliant, and hi a style 
is vigorous, but all his work is superficial in 
character. He also studied engraving under 
Agostino Carracci, his most important plates be- 
ing biblical subjects of Raphael’s “Loggie” in 
the Vatican, engraved in conjunction with Listo 
Badalocchio. 

LANFREY, IkN'frfi.', Pierre (1828-77). A 
French historian and politician, born at (iham- 
b4ry, Savoy. Ho was educated at the Jesuit col- 
lege at Chamb4ry, from which, however, he was 
expelled, and at the Lyc6e Bourbon, Paris, where 
he completed his studies in 1847. He then took 
up law at the universities of Grenoble and Turin. 
His bent, however, was towards philosophical 
and historical studies, and in 1853 he returned 
to Pans to enter the world of politics and jour- 
nalism. He first attracted public attention by 
the publication in 1856 of VEgliae et les philo- 
sophes du IS^me wee/e, in which he enunciated 
liberal and anticlerical principles. This was 
followed in 1857 by his Easai sur la revolution 
frangatae and in 1860 by his Hiatoire politique 
des papes and the Socialistic novel Lettres 
d'Everard. nie same year he became editor of 
the Revue Nationale. In 1863 he published his 
work Lc retahlisaement de la Pologne, Resign- 
ing his editorship in 1864, he devoted himself to 
his great work, a political and social study of 
the First Empire, covering the period to 1812, 
published under the title Histoire de Napoleon 
ler (1867-74). This is an able and scholarly 
arraignment of the first Napoleon and counter- 
acted Thiers’s laudation of the Emperor Lan- 
frey fought with the Garde Mobile in the Franco- 
Oorroan War. In 1871 he was elected a member 
of the Assembly from Marseilles and shortly 
afterward was appointed Ambassador to Switz- 
erland. In 1873, on the election of MacMahon 
to the presidency, he resigned his position and 
in 1875 was elected a life senator. In politics 
he acted with the Moderate Left. He died at 
Pau, Nov. 15, 1877. His (Eui^res computes and 
his Correspondance were published in Paris in 
1879. Consult Comte d’Haussonville, in the 
Revue des Deuw Mondes (Paris, 1880). 

LAJrO, Andrew f 1844-1912 >. A Scottish 


writer, born at Selkirk, March 31, 1944. He 
was educated at St. Andrews University and 
at Balliol College, Oxford. At the university he 
was distinguished for his knowledge of the clas- 
sics. His Ballads and Lyrics of Old France ap- 
peared in 1872. His classical knowledge was 
turned to good use in the English versions of 
Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus (1880), the Odys- 
sey (1879), the Iliad (1882), and the Homeric 
Hymns (1899). In the second and third of 
these translations he was aided by Butcher, 
Leaf, and Myers From the French he trans- 
lated with equal skill Aucasstn and Nicolette 
(1867); edited Perrault’s Popular Tales; and 
made selections for several books of fairy stories. 
He made substantial contributions to learning 
in Custom and Myth (1884), Myth^ Ritual, and 
Religion (1887; new ed., 1899), and The Making 
of Religion (1898). As a poet he is favorably 
known by: Ballads in Blue China (1880); 
Rhymes h la Mode (1884) ; Orass of Parnassus 
(1888); Ballads of Books (1888). Others of 
his many publications are: The Mark of Cain 
(1886); The Monk of Fife (1895); Pickle the 
Spy (1897); Magic and Religion (1901); The 
Mystery of Mary Stuart ( 1901 ) ; Alfred Tenny- 
son (1901); a good Life of J. G. Lockhart 
(1896) and of Prince Charles Edward (1900); 
an edition of Burns (1896) and of Scott (1899). 
His essays include: Letters to Dead Authors 
(1886); Letters on Literature (1889); Essays 
in Little (1891). His most substantial histor- 
ical works are A History of Scotland from the 
Roman Occupation (1900 ff.) and James VI 
and the Cowrie Mystery (1902). Among later 
books are- Brown Fairy Book (1904); Adven- 
tures among Books (1905) ; Historical Mysteries 
(1905) ; John KnooD and the Reformation 
(1905); Secret of the Totem (1905); Homer 
and his Age (1906) ; A Defense of Sir Walter 
Scott and the Border Minstrelsy (1910). As a 
journalist, Lang was constantly writing leaders, 
especially for the Daily News, with which he was 
connected for many years. 

Bibliography. Agnes Repplier, “Andrew 
Lang,” in Catholic Review, vol. xevi (New York, 
1912) ; P. H. Brown, “Andrew Lang, 1844-1912,” 
in British Academy, Proceedings, 1911-12 (Lon- 
don, 1912); Edward Clodd, “In Memoriam,” in 
Folk-Lore, vol. xxiii (ib., 1912) ; Edmund Gosse, 
in Portraits and Sketches (ib, 1912); Joseph 
Jacobs, “Andrew Lang as Man of Letters and 
Folk-Lorist,” in Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
vol xxvi (New York, 1013) , J. H. Millar, “An- 
drew Lang,” in Quarterly Review, vol. ccxviii 
(London, 1913). 

LANG, lang, Arnold (1855 -1914 )• A Ger- 
man-vSwiss zoologist and anatomist, bom at Of- 
tringen, Switzerland. He studied at the uni- 
versities of Geneva and Jena, where he obtained 
his degree in 1876, and in the same year became 
privatdocent in zoOlogy at Bern. Between 1878 
and 1885 he was assistant at the zoological 
station at Naples; in 1886 he became Ritter 
professor of phylogeny at Jena; in 1889 pro- 
fessor of zoology and comparative anatomy at 
Zurich; and in 1898-99 was rector of the last- 
named university. His most important works 
are: Die Polycladen {Seeplanarien) des Chlfes 
von Neapel (1884) ; Ueher den Einfluss derfest- 
sitzenden Lehensweise auf die Thiere, etc. (J&au, 
1888) ; a Lehrhuch der vergleichenden Anatomie, 
which was translated into English as Text-Book 
of Comparative Anatomy (part i, 1891; parf li 
1896). 
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LANGi Benjamin Johnson (1837“‘1909). 
An American conductor and teacher, born at 
Salem, Mass. He studied under his father (a 
well-known local organist), F. G. Hill, Alfred 
Jaell, and Gustav Satter. At 15 years of age he 
was established as a teacher and organist, but 
some three years later went to Berlin, Germany, 
for advanced work in composition and a course 
of instruction under Liszt’s direction. Upon 
his return to America he resumed his musical 
engagements, paying a return visit to Europe in 
1869, during which time he gave concerts m 
Berlin, Leipzig, and other musical centres. He 
held many church appointments as organist, was 
for many years organist of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, and in 1895-97 conductor. He 
was also a leading member of the concert com- 
mittee of the Haivard Musical Association, con- 
ductor of the Apollo and the Cecilia clubs from 
the time of their formation, and was famous 
for i' r i.’"’’’l)cr of new works he gave to 

the ■ . ■ iL" his societies. He was on in- 

timate terms with Wagner and was a loyal pio- 
neer in America of that master’s music. He 
also introduced into this country Mendelssohn’s 
Walpurgts Night and Berlioz’ Damnation of 
Faust. 

LANG, lang, Heinrich (1826-76). A Prot- 
estant iiK'ohuna'i and Liberal leader, born in 
Frommern, Wurtteiiiberg He studied theology 
at the Univei8it> of TUbmgen. Banished from 
his country for taking part in the uprising of 
1848, he accepted the post of pastor at Wartau, 
Switzerland, where he soon became famous as 
an advocate of the Pieformed church. By means 
of his sermons and his periodical, Die Zeitstim- 
men aus der reformirten Ktrche der Schweitz, he 
endeavored to pionnilgate views of Christianity, 
based on the results of modern higher criticism 
of the Bible. In 1872, when pastor at Meilen 
(neai the Lake of Zuiicli), he united his paper 
with Bitzius’ Beruer Wochenhl utter into the 
Reform. The most iinportant of Lang’s publica- 
tions are* Versuch einer chnstlwhen Dogmattk 
(1858; 2d ed., 1868), Em Bang dutch die 
christhche Welt (1859; 2d ed., 1870), a con- 
siderable number of his sermons, under the 
title, Religiose Reden (2 vols., 1873-74, 3d ed., 
1896), in which he denounces the old doctrines 
of the orthodox Church. 

LANG, John Marshall (1834-1909) A 
Scottish Presbyterian minister, born in Glasford, 
Lanarkshire. He was educated at Glasgow Uiii- 
veisity, was appointed to eoiign'gation" 111 Aber- 
deen (1856), Glasgow (lS<l")i, jind IMinburgh 
(1868), but returned to the Barony Church, 
Glasgow, in 1873 and in 1900 was made chan- 
cellor and principal of Aberdeen University. He 
served as moderator of the Church of Scotland 
in 1893, as president of the Council of Reformed 
Churches (Presbyterian) in 1896, and as lec- 
turer on vaiious foundations, and was made 
Ijonorary member of St Peiei^lung Unixtisity 
and Military Academy am! 01 ilu- I ir\|>iiaii in- 
stitute. His piincipai publications are: (Jnostic 
Sects and Heresies (1873); Heaven and Home 
(1875); The Last Sapper of our Lord (1881), 
Ancient Religions of Veniial America (1882); 
Life: Is it Worth Living? (1883) , The Anglican 
Churchy St. Giles’s Lectuies (1884) ; HjOimletics 
on Sk Luke^s Gospel (1880) ; Gideon: A Study, 
Practical and Historical (1890) , The Church 
and the People (1893) , Expansion of the Chns- 
tian Life, Duff Lectures (1897); The Church 
and its Social Mission, Baird Lecture (1902). 


Consult H. A. Lang, Memoirs (Edinburgh, 
1910). 

LANG, lang, Karl Heinrich von (L64- 
1835 ) . A German author and historian, boni at 
Balgheim and educated at Altdorf and Gottin- 
gen. In 1795 he was made privy archivist by 
Hardenberg, who also sent him to the Congress 
at Rastatt as Secretary of Legation in 1797, In 
1799 he became Councilor of War and of Do- 
mains and in 1811 was appointed director of the 
government archives at Munich. His historical 
works, which are popular rather than scientific, 
include: Beitrage zur Kenntmss der V erf as- 
sung des ottingisohen Vaterlands (1786) ; Histo- 
rische Entwickelung der deutschen Stcuerverf as- 
sung (1793) , Annalen des Furstentums Ansbach 
untei der preussischen Regierung (1806); Ge- 
schwhte der Jesuiten in Bayern (1819). His 
other works, Hammelhurger Retsen in elf Fah/r- 
ten (last ed., 1822) and Birmanisches Strafge- 
setzhuch (1822-25), are marked by a sarcastic 
humor, which enters largely even into his Me- 
moiren (1842, last ed., 1881). Consult Peter- 
sen, A M.S der hosen alien Zeit: Lehenscrinne- 
rungen Langs (Stuttgart, 1910). 

‘LANG, Margaret Rutiiven (1867- ). 

An American composer, born in Boston. She 
studied the piano with her father, B. J Lang 
(q.v.); the violin with Schmidt in Boston, 
Drechsler and Abel in Munich, composition with 
Gluth, and orchestration with Chadwick She 
wrote three overtures, Phoebus, a cantata for 
soli, chorus, and orchestra; a string quartet, 
piano pieces, and songs. 

LANGAHA, lan-gli'ba (Malagasy name). A 
brown tree snake [Dryophis lang aha) of Mada- 
gase^ii, about 3 feet long, having a prolonged, 
scaly snout, often tiattened into a leaflikc organ 
half an inch in length. That it uses this pinely 
as a tactile organ seems doubtful, as it is simply 
a tree snake, with no hindrance to the ordinal y 
use of the tongue. Some related snakes, like 
Tngops (see Tree Snake), have similar lleshy 
tips, and one, Herpeton (q.v ), has two distinct 
tentacles, but this species is aquatic, and such 
tentacles would usefully serve the purpose of 
the tongue, not easily protrusible 111 the water 
Stejneger believes that these appiMidajzc- serve 
mainly to increase the opening of ilie mouth, 
and thus assist the snakes in captuimg prey, as 
do the bristles about the mouth of fly-catching 
birds. 

LANGBAINE, Iftngfljan, Gerard (1656-92). 
An English bibliographer and critic, born m Ox- 
ford. He was the son of Gerard Langbaine, pro- 
vost of Queen’s College, Oxford, and came to be 
known as Lanudjaiiu the Younger, to distinguish 
him from his father He was educated at Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, but was noted for sport- 
ing rather than academic proclivities and did 
not graduate. He married young and latter, 
with but a remnant of his patrimony, dewoted 
himself to the study of dramatic literature and 
the collection of F' jl vs According to 

his statement he 1 no “Jii ■ 980 stage works 

of various kinds, when, m Movember, 1687, a 
limited edition of Momus Triumphans. or the 
Plagiaiies of the English Stage Exposed m a 
Catalogue of Comedies, Tragedies, etc , which is 
supposed to have -been the work of Diydeii, fore- 
stalled A New Catalogue of English Plays, 
which l^angbaine published a month later, and 
in which Dry den’s works are acutely criticized. 
Langbaine’s work had a wide circulation and, 
with numerous amendments and additions, re- 
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solved itself into An Account of the English 
Dramatic PoetSy or Some Observations and Re- 
marks on the hives and Writings of All Those 
that Have Published Either ComedieSy TragedieSy 
Tragicomedies, Pastorals, Masques, Interludes, 
Farces, or Operas in the English Tongue (1691). 
This work is of substantial value, though weak 
in bibliographical detail. 

LANGBEIN, Ikng'bin, August Friedrich 
Ernst (1757-1835) A German humorous poet 
and novelist, born at Radeberg, near Dresden. 
He studied law at Leipzig, practiced it after- 
ward m Dresden, and from 1800 on lived in 
Berlin, devoted entirely to literary pursuits In 
1820 be was appointed censor of belletristic 
literature. Extremely proficient in metrical 
composition and commanding an inexhaustible 
fund of drollery, he cultivated with especial 
success the comical poetic tale, frequently inclin- 
ing towards frivolity, but teeming with fun 
The widespread popularity of his Schioanke 
(1792; 2l8t ed., 1888) was almost equaled by 
that of his merry tales in prose, such as Thomas 
Kellenourm (1806), Magister Zimpels Braut- 
fahrt, and others, ’ for inventive 

faculty and pleasing ■■ ne of his poems 

became almost folk songs, as Ich und mein 
FUischchen sind immet beisammen , Als dcr 
Orossvater die Grossmutter nahm. He pub- 
lished himself the original edition of his Sam,mt~ 
Jivhe Schriften (1835-37), his Hnmortstisvhe 
(rcdichte were edited by Tittmann (Halle, 
1 872 ) , and JJ umoristische Erzahlungen appeared 
in Leipzig, 1891 Consult Jess, Langbein und 
seme Verserzahlungcn (Berlin, 1902). 

LAKG^DALE, Marmaduke, first Baron 
(c 1598-1661). An English soldier, born in 
Yorkshire of a Roman Catholic family Though 
an opponent of the ship-money tax (1039), he 
stood valiantly for King Charles when the civil 
war broke out and raised an infantry regiment 
to fight for him (1643). He became famous as 
a cavalry leader, defeated the Scottish horse at 
Corbndge, Noithumberland, won a victory at 
Melton Mowbray, and raised the siege of Ponte- 
fract (1645) He met, however, with disaster 
at Naseby, his band of 1500 horsemen was 
scattered by successive defeats before he could 
phn Montrose in Scotland, and Langdale had to 
flee to the Isle of Man and thence to France 
Three years afterward he retained to fight for 
the Stuarts and surprised Berwick, hut was once 
mon* defeated by Cromwell at Preston and this 
time taken pi isoner He was one of the seven 
Royalists who were absolutely excepted from 
lardon by the Commonwealth Parliament, but 
le escaped from Nottingham Castle to the Con- 
tinent, where he was a soldier of fortune until 
the Restoration, when he was made Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Yorkshire (1660). Charles I had 
knighted ’ ’ ’ and Charles II made him a 

peer in - ■ ■ suit Gardiner, History of the 

Great Civil War (London, 1898). 

LANG^BELL, Christopher Columbus ( 1826- 
1906) An Ameiicaii legal writer and educatoi, 
born in New Boston, ITilNboroiigh Co, N. H 
He was educated at Phillips Andover Academy 
and at Harvard College, which he left at the 
end of his junior year (1849) to liegin the study 
of law. He entered Harvard Law School in 
1851 and graduated in 1853, removing immedi- 
ately to New York, where he practiced until 
1870, in partnership with Judges William G. 
Choate and Addison Brown. In 1870 he was 
elected Dane professor of law at Harvard Law 


School and dean; he retired in 1896. He was 
prominently associated with the development of 
legal education in the United States, particu- 
larly in the introduction of the “case system” of 
study. A building and a professorship at Har- 
vard were named for him. His publications in- 
clude: Selection of Cases on the Loajo of Con- 
tracts (1870) ; Selection of Cases on the Law of 
Sales (1872) ; Summary of the Law of Contracts 
and Equity Pleading (1877); Cases in Equity 
Pleading (1878) ; Brief Survey of Equity Juris- 
prudence (1904). 

LANGa>ON, John (1741-1819). An Ameri- 
can Revolutionary leader and statesman, born 
at Portsmouth, N. H. He received a grammar- 
school education, spent some years in a counting 
house in Portsmouth, and at the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War had become a wealthy mer- 
chant and shipowner. He w'as an ardent cham- 
pion of the rights of the Colonies and became 
interested in the organization of the local militia 
companies, as an officer of which he took part 
in Sullivan’s seizure of Fort William and Mary 
at New Castle in December, 1774 In the follow- 
ing year he w^as elected to the Continental Con- 
gress, and later, as a naval agent of Congress, 
he superintended the building of several ships 
of war at Portsmouth In 1776 he was appointed 
a judge of the New Hampshire Court of Com- 
mon Pleas and in 1777 became a member and 
Speaker of tlie General Assembly of the State 
At the time of Burgoyne’s invasion be pledged 
his entire personal property to equip the New 
Hampshire volunteer troops, in which he served 
as a captain under Stark at the battle of Ben- 
nington and afterward at Saratoga. He con- 
tinued to preside over the New Hampshire 
Assembly until the close of the war and in 1786- 
87 was again a member of Congress In 1787 
lie was a delegate to the convention which drew 
up the Federal (Constitution, took an active part 
in the debates, earnestly opposed the proposition 
to continue the power enjoyed by Congress under 
the Confederation of issuing unconvertible papei 
currency or bills of credit, and on the whole at 
that time approved of the establishment of a 
strong central go' ci nin(‘nt He signed the Con- 
stitution as finally adopted and returned home 
to W'ork for its ratification. The New Hamp- 
shire Convention, largely through his exertions, 
ratified the Constitution on June 21, 1788, mak- 
ing the necessary ninth State, and thus taking 
from Virginia, which ratified four days later, 
the honor of making the instrument effective 
In June, 1788, Langdon was chosen President 
of New Hampshire, and in November of the same 
year was elected to the first United States Sen- 
ate. On April 6, 1789, he was elected President 
of that body, and in that capacity presided over 
the joint session of Congress convened for the 
counting of the electoral votes which made 
Washington the first President. He served as 
President pro tempore of the Senate continu- 
ously, except for a short period in 1792, when 
R. H Lee presided, until 1794. From 1794 to 
1804 he was a member of Congress, became a 
strong Anti -Federalist, and in 1801 declined the 
offer of the Navy portfolio in President Jeffer- 
son’s cabinet. From 1802 to 1805 be was again 
a member of the New Hampshire Assembly, 
serving as Speaker in 1803-06, and in the latter 
year was elected Governor of the State, contin- 
uing in office by annual reSlections until 1809. 
He was again elected in 1810 and 1811 and re- 
fused a renomination in 1812 In 1808 he 
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reeeivM the votes of nine Anti^Federal electors 
for the office of Vice President. He strongly 
supported Madison's war policy and measures 
in 1312-13. 

LAHaDON, Samuel (1723-97). An Ameri- 
can clergyman and educator. He was born in 
Boston, Mass., graduated at Harvard in 1740, 
and taught a grammar school in Portsmouth. 
He was chaplain in the Louisburg expedition of 
1745, settled at Portsmouth in 1747, and was 
pastor of the Congregational church there until 
1774, when he became president of Harvard Uni- 
versity. In 1780 he was forced to resign because 
of the opposition of the student body to his 
patriotic sentiments. Langdon received the de- 
gree of D.D. from Aberdeen in 1762. He was a 
charter member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences and was a prominent advocate 
of the ratification of the Federal Constitution in 
the New Hampshire Convention of 1788. He 
was the author of a number of works on religion 
and philosophy. 

LANGE, lang'e, Ebnst Philipp Karl (1813- 
99) A German novelist, better known by his 
nom de plume, Philipp Galen. He was born at 
Potsdam, studied m^icine at Berlin, entered 
the Prussian army as surgeon in 1840, and was 
in charge of a field hospital in the Holstein cam- 
paign of 1849. After 1857 he lived at Potsdam. 
He wrote; Der Irre von Saint James (written in 
1844, published in 1864; 9th ed., 1891), the best 
of hiB novels; Walter Lund (1855), a semi- 
biographical romance; Andreas Burns (1856), 
a sketch of life in Holstein; Die Toehter dea 
Dtplomaten (1865) ; Der Alte vom Berg (1873) ; 
Dte Moselniwe (1877); Dte FUratendiener 
(1880); Der Meter von Monja/rdm (1891). He 
also wrote the drama Frtedrich in Rhetnaberg 
(2d ed., 1873). Selected writings appeared in 
cheap editions (1867-68, 1883). 

LANGE, Friedrich Albert (1828-75). A 
German philosopher and economist, bom at 
Wald, near Solingen, and educated at Zurich 
and at Bonn, where he became a privatdocent. 
He entered journalism as editor of the Rhetn- 
und Ruhr-Zettung (1862) and showed himself 
an able opponent of Bismarck’s ministry. In 
1870 he was appointed to a new chair of induc- 
tive philosophy at Zurich. His earlier literary 
activity was in economics and included such 
books as Utils Answhten iiber dte sociale Frage 
(1866), and the valuable work Die Arbeit er- 
frage (6th ed., 1909), which is Socialistic, hut 
remarkably practical and independent. More 
important is his work in philosophy, especially 
the Oeschichte dee Materiahsmus (8th ed , 2 
vols., 1908), with a valuable criticism of modern 
science, ethics, and economics. Consult Braun, 
Lange ala Somalokonom (Halle, 1881), and Elli- 
sen, Lange, etne Lebensbeschreibunq (Leipzifir, 
1891) 

LANGE, Henry (1821-93). A German car- 
tographer, born at Stettin. He worked with 
Borghaus and, after laboring three years in 
Edinburgh on Johnson’s physical atlas, studied 
under Ritter and Dove in Berlin (1847 et seq.). 
In 1855 he entered the employ of Brockhaus at 
th© head of the geographical department, retired 
in 1860, and in 1868 became inspector in the 
Berlin Statistieal Bureau He publish^: Atlae 
vom Nordamerika ( 1854 ) ; Broekhaud* Reiae- 
atlas ( 1858-T3) ; Land und SeeJearta des 
Undisekm Meers (2d ed., 1870); BOdbraeiUen, 
mit MUc^eht awf die deutsehe Xohnwation 
(1885^. i 


LANGE, Johann PirrER (1802-84). A Ger- 
man theologian. He was born at Sonnbom, near 
Elberfeld, studied at Bonn, and, after serving 
for several years as pastor, became professor ol 
theology at Zurich in 1841 and at Bonn in 1854, 
His works include; Das Leben Jesu (1844-47; 
Eng. trans., 1864 and 1872); Ohrtsthche Dog- 
mattk (1849-62); Grundriss der theologiachen 
Hermeneuttk (1877); Orundrtss der theolo- 
gischen Enoyclopadte (1877) ; Grundriss der Ub- 
Itsohen Hermeneuttk (1878). He is best known 
as one of the editors of the Theolo gisch-homile- 
tisohes Bihelwerk (1857 et seq.), published in 
English translation, edited and augmented by 
Philip Schaff, under the title A Commentary on 
the Holy Scriptures, Critical, Doctrinal, and 
Homilettcal (25 vols, New York, 1865-80). 

LANGE, lan'gft, Julius Henrik (1838-96). 
A Danish art critic, born at Vordingborg. He 
entered the University of Copenhagen in 1868. 
On the first of his many journeys abroad, a tour 
of Italy in 1861-62, he decided to take up the 
study of art and became a constant attendant 
at HOyen’s lectures. He belonged to a circle of 
young men with aesthetic and philosophic inter- 
ests — among them Georg Bran des, Lange’s per- 
sonal friend. In 1870, after Hbyen’s death, he 
became docent, and in 1888 professor, of the 
history of art at the university and the academy. 
He wrote articles and books on ancient and 
modern art and on architecture Among his 
earlier writings are Om Kunstveerdt (1876) and 
Roskilde Domkirkes Alder og 8 til (1891). Of 
much interest are Baanden paa Drystet, Den 
apadvendte Anstgtsstilhng, Den skrervende SttU 
Itng, and Vor Kunst og Udlandets ( 1 879 ) . These 
and^the broader Sergei og Thorvaldsen (1886; 
also in German) are preparatory to his great 
Billedkunstcns FremsttUing af Mennesheskikkeh 
sen (3 vols, 1892-99; translated into German; 
completed by P Kbbke), in which he explains 
his important discovery, the Law of Frontality. 
Modern art he treated in Billedkunst (1884) 
and Norsk, svensk, dansk Figurrnalen (1892). 
Ilis Udvalgte Skrifter were edited by G. Brandes 
and P K(5bke ( 3 vols , 1900-03 ) Consult ; 
G(*org Brandes, Julius H. Lange (Copenhagen, 
1 898 ) ; P Kdbke, Breve fra J E. Lange ( ib., 
1902; translated into German); Efterslwt (ib., 
1903) 

LANGE, lang'c, Ludwig (1825-85). A Ger- 
man classical scholar, born in Hanover. He 
studied at Gottingen under Hermann, in 1853 
was made professor at Prague, in 1859 went to 
Giessen, and in 1871 to Leipzig. His principal 
work was Handbuch der rbmischen AltertUrner, 
(3 vols., 3d ed., 1876—79) ; he also wrote Der 
homerische Oehrauch der PwrtikeJ el (1872-73) 
and Die Epheten und der Areopag vor Solon 
(1874). In the study of. language the historical 
method, he insisted, was of great importance. 
His lesser writings were posthumously collected 
and edited, with a biographical sketch by K. 
Lange, under the title Kletne Sohnften aus dem 
Gehiet der klasstschen Altertumswissenschaft 
(1887). Consult K. G. Neumann, “Ludwig 
Lange,” in Biographisohes Jahrbuch (Berlin, 
1886). 

LANGE, Samuel Gotthold (1711-81). A 
German poet. He was born at Halle, the son of 
the Pietist Joachim Lange (1670-1744), who 
was famed as the author of the Halle Grammars. 
The son studied theology at Halle and there be- 
came Hcqiininted with Pyra, with whom he wrote 
Thyrins* unel Damons freundsohaftUche Lieder 
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(1746), attacked Gottsched (q.v.), whom they 
^lad both ardently followed before, and opposed 
the use of rhyme in poetry. His strongest claim 
to fame is the feeble version of Horace’s Odea 
(1752, dedicated to Frederick the Great), which 
Lessing (q.v.) criticized and, when roused by 
Lange’s fling that the critic’s works because of 
their small format were only “Vaderaecums,” 
overpowered with the brilliancy of his Vade 
Mecum fur Lange (1754) 

LAH0E; lan'gd., Thomas (1829-87). A Dan- 
ish novelist, born at Copenhagen. He studied 
theology, but was not ordained, and afterward 
devoted himself to literature His first writings 
were published anonymously and attracted little 
attention. It was not until Eventyreta Land 
(1865) appeared that he was fitly appreciated. 
Later works gave him a place not much inferior 
to that of Goldschmidt (q.v.) in Danish liteia- 
ture His works include* Aaen og Havet 
(1870), his best work; Romantialce Skildrinqer 
{Horn antic D - >: * r 1872) ; De lyse Nwttcr 
(1875); /• .r (1877), Nyt Liv 

(1879) 

LANGE, Thor N^ve (1851-1915). A Dan- 
ish author, born in Copenhagen and educated at 
the university in that city. In 1877 he went to 
Moscow as a teacher, bc( Danish Consul 
theie in 1887 He took ihe deLTce of Pli.D. at 
the University of (^.openhagen in 1894. His 
works include admirable translations from 
Greek, Old French, and Russian, and he made a 
good translation of Longfi'llow ’s ^‘Golden 
Legend*’ (dd ed , 1891) He also compiled 
Skildrtnger fra den riias'iftle Jjttetatnr (1886). 
His original volumes include* En Moaned i 
Orienien, Flygttge Hkizzer (1887), SJcizzer oq 
Phantasier (1890), and a collection of his 
poems, Gennatn farvet Qlas (1894) He wrote 
also Fjerne Mclodiet (1902), Etrengeapil 
(1906), and 1 dnnskc Farver (1907). 

LANQEBEK, lang'e-b^k, Jakob (1710-75). 
A Danish histoiian, born at Skjoldborg. He 
first studied Danish history, and it was by 
critical articles on contemporary writers in this 
field that he attracted attention He founded a 
society for the study of the language and history 
of Deninaik in 1745 and was its perpetual archi- 
vist His woiks consist of valuable contribu- 
tions on his favorite subject to the journals and 
to the Danslc Magazin (1745-52), winch he 
edited and nearly all of which he wrote himself, 
and Ecfiptorca Rerum Danicaru m Medii ^Evi 
. . . (1772-74), which was completed by 8uhm, 
<(ho(MiM'j and others from original papers, m 
1778 He also collected material for a Danish 
dictionary. His labors as a collector and pub- 
licist laid a foundation for the study of Danish 
historv A collection of his letteis was pub- 
lished’ in 1895 bv H F. Rbrdam 

LANGELAND, Mng'e-land. A Danish island, 
County of Svendborg, at the south entrance to 
the Great Uelt, between Fiinen and Laaland 
(Map* Denmark, 1) 4) It is 33 miles long and 
5 miles broad, area, 106 square miles It is 
hilly and well wooded, and the soil is fertile. 
Grain, peas, butter, and cheese are largely pro- 
duced Poj), 1901, 18,995; 1911, 20,335. 

LANGELIER, laNzh’ly^l^ Sir FRANgois 
Charles Stanislas (1838-1915). A Canadian 
jurist and statesman. He w*aB born at Saintc 
Rosalie, Quebec, was educated at St. Hyacinthe 
College and at Laval University, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar of Lower Canada in 1861. 
Afterward be was appointed professor of Roman 
VoL. XIII.— 35 


law, of civil law, and of political economy at 
Laval University. From 1882 to 1890 he was 
mayor of Quebec, and after his election as a 
Liberal member of the Provincial Legislature, 
he became successively Commissioner of Crown 
Lands and Treasurer of the Province of Quebec. 
In 1884-87 and in 1887-98 he was a member of 
the Dominion Parliament In the latter year 
he was appointed a puisne judge, and in 1906 
Chief Justice, of the Superior Court of Quebec. 
In 1907 he was knighted Several times he 
served as a Royal Commissioner, and was one 
of the and in 1907 the first president, 

of the Antialcoholic League. In 1911 he was 
appointed Lieutenant Governor of Quebec 

LANGEN, lang'cn, Joseph (1837-1901). A 
German iheohigi.in born at Cologne. He was 
educated at Bonn, was ordained to the Roman 
(’atholie priesthood in 1859, and became assist- 
ant professoi in 1864, and professor of New 
Testament exegesis in 1867, at the University of 
Bonn. For supporting .Johann 1) \\ riL- (qv.) 
he w^as excommunicated by the \.i! {“j,n and, 
although he subsequently left the Old Catholic 
movement, he was not reconciled to the Roman 
church. He became known chiefly through his 
published works, which include* Die deutero- 
kanoniachen Stiicke des Buches Esther (1862) , 
Grundriss der Einleitung in das Neue Testa- 
went (1868; 2d ed., 1873); Das vatikamaohe 
Dogma von dem TJnimrsalepiskopat und der 
Unfehlbarkeit des Papstes (4 vols , 1871-76; 2d 
ed , 1876) , Geschichte der romischen Kirche hia 
zum Innozevz (4 a^oIs., 1881-93), his most fa- 
mous work, Die Klemensromane (1890). 

LANGENBECK, lang^en-b^^k, Bernhard Ru- 
dolph VON (1810-87) A German surgeon, 
nephew and pupil of Konrad Johann Martin 
T aiiL't nb« ck. born at Pardingbtittel. He studied 
at (."tt ■! II. then visited France and England, 
and, alter teaching for some time at Gottingen, 
w^as called m 1842 to the chair of surgery in the 
Ji^niversity of Kiel In 1847 ho succeeded Dief- 
fenbach at the Berlin Clinical Institute of Sur- 
gery. He soon acquired a world-wide reputa- 
tion, first through skill and success in operations 
for harelip, then in plastic surgery of the nose, 
eyelid, and lip , and finally by his noted methods 
of resection (q.v), in which only the diseased 
or injured part of a bone is removed, instead 
uf amputation of the entire limb For services 
in the war with Denmark a grant of nobility was 
accorded him, and he received in 1866 the high- 
est medical lank the Prussian army affords. 
Langenbeck was in active medical military serv- 
ice during the German campaigns of 1860 and 
1870-71. Beginning with 1860, Langenbeck ed- 
ited, with Hilliuth and Gurlt, the Archiv f4r 
klxmsche Chirurgie, and he published, besides 
numerous papers on surgical topics, Chirurgxache 
Beohachtungen aus dem Kriege (Berlin, 1874). 

LANGENBECK, Karl (1861- ). An 

American ceramic* chemist. He was born at 
C’incinnati, Ohio, and was educated in the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy of that city a^;id at the poly- 
technic schools ol Zurich, Switzerland, and Chai - 
loiteriburg Germany. He was superintendent 
ot the Rookwood Pottery in Cincinnati in 1885- 
90 and in that connection originated the Rook- 
wood faience and aventurine pottery glazes. He 
served as professor of chemistry at Miami 
Medical College in 1888-90, was chemist of the 
American Encaustic Tiling Company in 1890- 
03, and managru* of the Mosaic Tile Company of 
/aTii“''\ illc. Ohio^ and New York City from 1894 
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to liMM. He directed a ceramic laboratory in 
Boston after 1904 and was associate editor of 
tbe Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
iairy after 1908. He is author of The Chemistry 
of Pottery <1896). 

LANGIENBECK, Konbad Johani^ Mabtin 
(1776*-1851). A German surgeon, born at 
HornobuTg and educated at Jena, Vienna, and 
Wllrzburg. He received his degree at Gottingen 
(1802) and afterward was appointed a profes- 
sor there (1804). He was famed for his swift 
and unerring use of the knife and for his suc- 
cess as a teacher. He edited the Bibhothek fur 
Chirurgie und Ophthalmol ogie (1806-28), the 
organ of the surgical and optical clinic, which 
he founded in 1807, and wiote widely on general 
and special surgery. — ^His son, Maximilian 
Adolf Langenbeck (1818-77), born at Got- 
tingen, was also famed as surgeon and oculist. 
He studied there and at Pans, Vienna, and Ber- 
lin for eight years and from 1846 to 1848 was 
professor at GOttingen. He wrote Klimache Bet- 
trage (1849) and Die Insolation des mensch- 
lichen Auges (1859). 

LANGENBIELAU, lUng'en-be'lou. A group 
of • ' -strial villages m the Province 

of ^1. - I ■' .--.I. 36 miles southwest of Bres- 
lau. There are extensive cotton, linen, and 
woolen weaving, bleaching, and dyeing estab- 
lishments, and manufactures of color goods, 
starch, sugar, chemicals, and lumber. Pop., 
1900, 19,127, 1910, 18,514. 

IiAN.GENDIJK, lUng'en-dIk, Pieter (1683- 
1766). A Dutch poet and playwright, born at 
Haarlem. He lived at The Hague, at Amster- 
dam, and at Haarlem after 1722, and was by 
profession a designer in a damask factory. He 
wrote several dramas, and some of his farces 
still have a place on the Dutch stage. It was a 
time when everything French was admired and 
imitated, and Langendijk felt this influence 
strongly. His works include the following 
oomedies; Die Zwetser (1712), Arlequyn Ac- 
tionist (1720) ; Xantippe of het hooze wyf des 
fUcsoofs Isocrates heteugeld; Spiegel der vader- 
landsohe Kooplieden. He also wrote poems, pub- 
lished in his collected works, Oedichten (1760). 
An edition of his plays appeared in 1851. Con- 
sult W, J. A. Joiicbloet, Oeschtedems der Neder- 
landesohe Letterkunde^ vol. v (Groningen, 1887- 
92). 

LAHGEHSALZA, lUng'en-z^Ptaa. A town 
m the Prussian Province of Erfurt, situated on 
the Salza, 26 miles northwest of Erfurt (Map: 
Prussia, D 3). It has an old castle, now used 
as an administration building, and an eighteenth- 
century Rathaus. The chief manufactures are 
cotton goods, yarn, cloth, agricultural machin- 
ery, hre engines, tobacco, tinware, and bricks. 
In the vicinity are saline springs. Langensalza 
has been the scene of numerous battles, of which 
the best known is that of June 27, 1866, in which 
the Hanoverians defeated the Prussians, but 
were compelled to capitulate two days later. 
Pop., 1900, 11,926; 1910, 12,663. 

ItANGEKBOHEIDT, Iftng'en-shit, Gustav 
(1832-96). A German linguist and publisher, 
in Berlin. He traveled extensively and 
about 1856 brought out, with the French teacher 
of languages Charles Toussamt, Franzosisehe 
Unterrichishriefe mm Selhststudium, a system 
of self-instruction in French, which met with a 
great success and was continued yearly (62d ed., 
1902) . Using the same mn^ihod, which is founded 
on that of Hamilton-Jacotot, he published a book 


for self-instruction in English. In this he was 
assist^ by Karl van Dalen and Henry Lloyd. 
The . ‘ ~ 11 - ■ ■ method” was ap- 

plied by others to different languages, and, in 
accord with it, Langenscheidt published the 
Sachs- Villatte Franzosuoh-deutsches Worterhuch 
(1868-94) and the Muret-Sanders Englisch- 
deutsches Worterhuch (1891-1901) 
LANGEN-SCHWALBACH. See Sohwal- 

BACH. 

LANGEBON, IdNzh'rON', Andbault, Count 
DE (1763-1831). A Russian general, born in 
Pans. He went with Rochambeau to America 
and in 178|9 entered the Russian service, taking 
part in the against Sweden and the 

Turks. At Austerlitz he was a general of 
division From 1807 to 1810 he was engaged 
against the Turks, doing good work at Silistria 
in the latter year. He fought against Napoleon 
I during the invasion of Russia, participated in 
the battle of the Katzbach (qv.), and dis- 
tinguished himself in the battle of Leipzig 
(1813). In 1814 ho stormed the heights of 
Montmartre and entered Pans with the Allies. 
In 1822 lie was appointed Governor-General of 
New Russia. His last military service was in 
the Turkish War of 1828-29 He died in St. 
Petersburg 

L ANGEVIN*, laNzli'vfin', Sir Hector Louis 
(1826-1906). A French -Canadian politician, 
born in Quebec Ho studied at the Quebec Sem- 
inary until 1846, when he entered a law office 
in Montreal and in 1850 was called to the bar. 
He became editor of the Melanges Behqieux in 
1847 and in 1857 of the (Jourrier du Canada. 
In the latter year he was elected mayor of Que- 
bec and also a Conservative member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, m which capacity he supported 
the administration. In 1864 he became a queen’s 
counsel and solicitor-general in the Conservative 
Tach6-Macdonald administration. Two years 
later he was appointed Postmaster-General. He 
was active in furthering the cause of confedera- 
tion, was a delegate to the Charlottetown con- 
ference, and to the Quebec conference m 1864; 
was one of the commissionei s sent to London to 
complete tl i- oi 'nii of the Dominion of 
Canada in sinii, aii-M his return, became 

Secretaiy of State in the fiist administration 
under Confederation He became Minister of 
Public Works in 1869, Postmaster-General in 

1878, and again Minister of Public Works in 

1879. In 1891 he resigned his post under grave 
charges of malfeasance in office and in 1896 
retired from public life 

LANGEVIN, Jean Francois Pierre La 
Force (1821-92). A French-Canadian Roman 
Catholic bishop, boin in Quebec. He was ed- 
ucated at the seminary there, became a priest in 
1844, and Bishop of Rimouski (1867) He re- 
turned to his alma mater in 1840 to teach higher 
mathematics and remained there nine years, 
during part of which he was at the liead of the 
normal school in connection with Laval Uni- 
versity (1858-69). He wrote: TraiU de calcul 
diff4rentiel (1848); Histoire du Canada en ta- 
bleaux (1860); Cours de pedagogic (1865). 

LANGHAM, lAng'am, Simon de (1310-76) 
An English archbishop and chancellor, bom at 
Langham in Rutland. He was a monk in West- 
minster before 1346 and became prior and abbot. 
In 1360 he was Lord High Treasurer of England, 
a year later was Bishop of Ely, was I^ord Chan- 
cellor in 1363, and in 1.366 was Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Me drew up the new praemunire in 
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1865 and dismissed Wiclif from the wardenship 
of Canterbury Hall, Oxford; but, having been 
made Cardinal by Pope Urban V, he angered 
the King by accepting the promotion without 
his leave and was driven from his archbishopric 
and retired to Avignon Here he occupied a 
confidential position with Pope Gregory XI until 
his death. He made large gifts to Westminster 
Abbey during his life and by will and has been 
called its second founder 

LAKGHAK'S, 1.- Johann Gotthard 

(1733-1808). A « ■ “ ■ a'chitect, born at Lan- 
deshut (Silesia) The success of liis earlier 
works at Breslau caused him to be called to 
Berlin by King Frederick William II in 1786, 
and he subsequently became director of royal 
buildings. His structures include the palace of 
Hatzfeld (Breslau) ; the Brandenburg Gate 
(Berlin), a design indirectly inspired by the 
Propylaja at Athens (1789-93), the marble 
palace at Potsdam; the HerculosbrUcke (bridge) 
at Berlin, and the theatre and Belvedere at 
r* ' ■ — His son, Karl Ferdinand 

. *■ - ■ as also an aichitect of note. 

' LANG'HOilNE, John (1735-79). An Eng- 
lish poet, born at Kirkby -Stephen, Westmoreland. 
He studied at Winton and Appleby, then de- 
voted himself to private teaching, having among 
his pupils Edmund Cartwright, and went to 
Cambridge, but did not graduate Taking 
orders, he became cm ate at T)agcid‘Mrn Essex 
(1761); then curate of St John’s, Clei kenwell, 
London, and he attained some fame by his sen- 
timental poems and romances A short poem in 
1765, entitled “(Jenius and Valor,” defending 
the Scottish nation against the invective of 
Churchill’s “Prophecy of Famine,” is said to 
have olitained foi him the degree of D D from 
Edinburgli He translated from Bion (1759), 
published Poetical Works (1766), and, with his 
brother, translated PlutarcWs Lives (1771), his 
best-known work, reprinted even to the present 
day 

LANGIEWICZ, hVn-gye'vich, Maryan ( 1827- 
87). A Polish revolutionist, bom at Krotoschin 
He studied mathematics at Breslau, traveled 
through Europe, and in 1800 accompanied Gari- 
baldi in the expedition foi the lilieration of 
Sicily and Naples. In 1863 he was leader of the 
insurgent', m the District of Sandomir and was 
named Dictator of Poland by his troops, but, in 
scarcely more than a week after taking this 
oflfice, was twice defeated by the Russians, at 
Chrobrze and Busk He retired to Austria, 
where he was imprisoned for nearly two years. 
In 1865 he went to Switzerland; then to* Pans, 
where he called himself Langl6; and finally to 
Turkey, where, after service m the artillery, he 
died at Constantinople. 

LANGLADE, liiN'glad', Charles Michel 
DE (1729-1800). A French-Canadian trader and 
partisan leader, born at Michilimaekinac. Both 
his mother and his Avife were Indians, and he 
had therefore great influence with the Ottawa, 
Ojibwa, Potawatami, and other Western tribes, 
of whom he led the party that took such an 
important part in the defeat of General Brad- 
dock in his advance upon Fort Duquesne (1755). 
His following also appeared at the massacre of 
Fort William Henry (1757), and he laid an 
ambuscade around Wolfe’s camp at Montmo- 
rency (1759), which failed for want of support 
He fought under Montcalm on the Plains of 
Abraham, Sept 13, 1759, and under L^vis the 
following spring at Sainte Foye After the war 


he was as faithful to the British as he had been 
to the French, warned the frontier forts of Pon- 
tiac’s plans (1763), and joined Burgoyne’s army 
with a large company of Indians (1777). For 
his services during the Revolutionary War the 
English government gave him a pension and 
made him Indian superintendent, with headquar- 
ters at Green Bay, where he is still revered as a 
man of upright and amiable character, “the 
founder and father of Wisconsin ” 

LANGPLAND, William (c.1330-?1400) . An 
English poet, born probably about 1330 at Cleo- 
biiry Mortimer, South Shropshire He seems to 
have studied with the Benedictine monks at 
Great Malvern. He became a tonsured clerk and 
early drifted to London, where he lived in per- 
petual poverty, exercising minor functions in the 
Church Towards the end of his life he probably 
teturned to the west. He died about 1400. Very 
little, however, is known about him beyond what 
may be inferred from his great poem Piers Plow^ 
man, on which he was engaged probably from 
1362 to 1392. Tlie poem opens beautifullv with 
the plowman falling asleep among the Malvern 
hills and seeing in vision a field full of folk en- 
gaged in various occupations The poem is thus 
an allegory of life. It contains much vigorous 
satire on abuses in church and state Unlike 
most of the poems of the time, it is written in 
the alliterative measure that characterized Eng- 
lish verse before the Norman Conquest. Into 
this poem T, ’ . st ..11 his best thought, 
laboring up- • \’ \ his life, as is shown 

by the many variations in the existing manu- 
scripts, numbering 45 or more. These manu- 
scripts fall into three groups, known as the A, 
B, and C texts, which are assigned respectively 
to 1362, 1377, and 1392. This poem should not 
be confounded with the Creed of Piers Plowman, 
written about 1394 by another hand. Excepting 
Chaucer, Langland was the greatest En^ish 
poet of the fourteenth century. His was one of 
the earliest and most eloquent cries from an 
oppressed people. It has been contended that 
Langland was also the author of Richard the 
Redeless, a poem written to remonstrate with 
Richard II 

Bihliography. Skeat’s edition of the three 
texts of Piers Plowman (Oxford, 1886), and hia 
edition of the B text for school use (ih., 1888) ; 
Jusserand, Piers Ploioman: A Contribution to 
the History of English Mysticism (trans.. New 
York, 1894) ; id., A Literary History of the Eng- 
lish People (ib, 1895); The Vision and Ore^ 
of Piers Ploivman, edited by Wright (new ed , 
London, 1897); Vision of William Concerning 
Piers the Plowman, edited by W. W. Skeat (2 
vols., Oxford, 1898) ; C. W Stubbs, The Christ 
of English Poetry (New York, 1906). 

LANGL£!S, lUN'gl^s', Louis Mathieu (1763- 
1824) A French Orientalist. He studied 
Oriental hiiiL^uuLri - at Paris and in 1787 trans- 
lated 'iHriurhim - Institutes from the Persian. 
In 1789-90 he edited the Manchu-French dic- 
tionary of Father Amyot (q.v.) and in 1795 was 
appointed first administrator and professor of 
Persian in the School of Oriental Languages. 
This school, founded by the government as the 
result of his efforts, represents his chief service 
to Oriental studies. He was the founder of the 
Geographical Society of Paris and wrote a num- 
i)er of works on Oriental literature. 

LANG^LEY, John Newport (1862- ), 

An English physiologist, born at Newbury, Berk- 
shiie He was educated at Exeter Grammar 
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Sohodi and at St. John’s College, Cambridge; 
wa® lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge (of 
which he was a fellow), from 1884 to 1903, and 
also university lecturer during the same period, 
and became professor of physiology in the uni- 
versity, where he was also a member of the 
council in 1898-1900. He was royal medalist 
(1892) and vice president (1904-05) of the 
Royal Society, president of the Neurological 
Society of Great Britain (1S93) and of Section 
I of the British Association (1899); received 
the Baly medal of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians (1903); and was chosen a member of 
various Continental and American scientific 
societies. Besides serving as editor of the /owr- 
nal of Physiology, he published numerous 
papers, including many in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society He received honorary de- 
grees from St Andrews and Dublin universities. 

LANGLEY, Samuel Pierpont (1834-1906). 
An American astronomer, physicist, and a pio- 
neer m the design and construction of aeroplanes, 
as well as m the investigation of the phenomena 
of aerial locomotion. He was born at Roxbiny, 
Mass., was educated at the Boston Latin School, 
studied m Europe, and for a time practiced ar- 
chitecture and civil ^ ■ . 'n 1865 he be- 
came an assistant a. : ' Observatory, 

later in the same year assistant professor of math- 
ematics in the United States Naval Academy, 
and in 1867 director of the Allegheny Observa- 
tory. After 1887 he was secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution His solar observations, made 
at Pike’s Peak in 1878, at Mount Etna in 1878- 
79, and at Mount Whitney, Cal , in 1881, added 
greatly to our knowledge of the phenomena of 
solar heat. Langley also invented the bolometer, 
a very delicate instrument for the measuienieiit 
of radiant heat. At Washington he established 
the Astrophysical Observatory and the National 
Zoological Park In 1887 he served as president 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; he was a member of many im- 
portant foreign scientific societies, received 
honorary degrees from Oxford, Cambridge, Har- 
vard, Princeton, Yale, and other universities, 
and was awarded the Janssen medal ol the In- 
stitute of France, the Rumford medal of the 
Royal Society of London, and the Henry Draper 
medal of the National (United States) Academy 
of Sciences. For several years Langley gave 
much study to aerial locomotion, and in 1896 a 
motor-driven aeroplane designed and constructed 
by him accomplished for the first time on record 
a sustained flight. Fuither experiments in 1903 
with a full-sized machine were hardly as success- 
ful, but no inherent defect in the apparatus was 
shown. Criticism and lack of support led to 
the abandonment of these experiments, which 
undoubtedly would have resulted successfully 
had they been persevered in In fact, in 1914 
the original machine, with slight changes, actu- 
ally was flown at Ilammondsport, N Y. For 
some time all aeronautical engineers and scien- 
tists had recognized the correctness <»f Langley’s 
reasoning and fundamental ideas as well as the 
value of his scientific contributions to modern 
aeronautical science. See AfRONAuri(\s. 

LANOLEY AfiBODYNAMlCAE LABO- 
BATOBT. See Aeronautic'h ; Smithsonian 
Institution. 

LANGLOIS, lUN'glwU', Hippox.yte (1839- 
1912). A French soldier, born at Besangon. 
After studying at the Ecole Polytochnique at 
Paris, he was made a sublieutenant lu tUo ar- 


tillery in 1858. During the Franoo-Prussian 
War in 1870 he served with the army of Metz, 
holding the rank of captain In 1887 he was 
appointed professor of artillery at the Ecole 
Sup6rieure de Guerre, of which he was comman- 
dant (1898-1900). Promoted to general of bri- 
gade in 1894 and to general of division in 1898, he 
was made commander of the famous Twentieth 
Army Corps at Nancy in 1901, and in the follow- 
ing year he became a member of the superior 
council of war. In 1904 he retired from the 
army He was elected to the French Senate in 
1906, was chosen a member of the French Acad- 
emy in 1907, and was also a Grand Officer of 
the Legion of Honoi. His military writings, 
which gave him an international reputation, in- 
clude: L'ArHllerte de campagne cn luiison avec 
les autres armes (1891-92), his greatest work; 
Mamruvt e d'un d6tachcmcnt de tonics armes 
avec feux r6els (1897), Etude sur Le terrain 
(1903), Guerre turco-russe et anglo-hoei 
(1903). 

LANGLOIS, Victor (1829-69). A French 
Orientalist, horn at Dieppe After devoting 
considerable time to the study of Oriental lan- 
guages, he was sent in 1852-53 by the Minister 
of Public Instruction to Cilicia and Armenia, 
where he made extensive excavations and col- 
lected numeious antiquities, including 80 new 
Greek insciiptions and a collection of figures in 
terra cotta found in the cemetery of Tarsus in 
Cilieia. He next went to Italy (1857 and 
1861), where, besides procuring documents con- 
cerning the relations between France and Ar- 
menia during the Crusades, he collected data 
for an important woik on the doctrines of the 
Mechitansts, the most celebrated of the Ar- 
menian monks In addition to this work, which 
apjieared in 1862, he published, among other 
works, he tr^sor des chartes d' U'rn^mc (1863) 
and Le mont Athos et ses monastbres (1867), 
with a lithographic copy of the Greek manuscript 
of the geography of Ptolemy ( twelfth century ) , 
found by him in the libraries of the monasteries 
of Mount Athos, Turkey. He also undertook the 
publication of Collection des historiens anctens 
et moderw's de V irmbnie (1869), but his death 
occurred just after he finishc'd the first volume 

LANGNAU * ■ A town in the Can- 
ton of Bern, ^ ■ situated on the llfis, 

13 miles east of Bern (Map Switzerland, B 2). 
Langnau is the principal market for the cheese 
and linen thread of the Emmenthal. It makes 
cloth, leather, tobacco, and bleached goods. 
Pop, 1900, 8200, 1910, 8584. 

LANGBAND-DUMONCEAU, laN'graN'-diji'- 
m0N's6', Andreas, (’ount (1826-1900) A Bel- 
gian adventurer, born in Bossem He at- 
tracted attention by bis ])lan for bringing capi- 
tal under the influence of the Church Thanks 
to the patronage of many high Church digni- 
taries, he was enabled to found a bank in Brus- 
sels and often rendered financial assistance to the 
Pope, who, in j (‘cognition of his services, made 
him Count. Langrand-Dumonceau was in- 
trusted with an enormous amount of capital 
by many wealthy people and was elected to the 
Belgian Parliament. He carried on his business 
transactions till 1870, when he became bankrupt. 
While judicial inquiries were being made into 
his affairs, he managed to abscond He was, 
however, sentenced m contumaciam to 15 years’ 
imprisonment for embezzlement. 

LANGBEO, lan-gra'd. A mining town of 
north Spain, in the Province of Ovieiio, situated 
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among tlie mountains, 18 miles from the coast 
and 10 miles east of Oviedo. In the neighbor- 
hood are important coal and iron mines, and the 
town has iron foundries and considerable iron 
manufactures. Much fruit, cider, wheat, and 
hemp are also produced. Pop., 1900, 18,751; 
1910, 26,444 

LANGRES, IdN'gr’. An ancient town of 
France, a first-class fortress and capital of the 
arrondissement of the same name, on the Marne, 
in the Department of Haute-Marne ( Map : 
France, N., L 5) It is situated on a plateau 21 
miles south-southeast of (^liaumont It has the 
twelfth-century cathedral of St. Mammes in 
Transition style, numerous convents, a com- 

• . ' ” a museum with collections of 

j. 1 ,.'d paintings, a libiary of 10,000 

volumes, and a monument to Diderot, a native 
of Langres. The chief industry is the manu- 
facture of cutlery, for which the town is famous. 
The trade is chiefly in iron products, grain, oil, 
and textiles Tlie town has been the seat of a 
bishopric since the Roman period Pop, 1901, 
9921, 1911, 6335. Langres is believed to have 
derived its name from the Celtic people Lin- 
gones, who occupied it in Caesar’s time, when it 
was known as Andomatunnum. 

LANG'SHLA.N (Chinese name) A breed of 
domestic fowls, the smallest in the Asiatic class. 
They are active and lively, the cocks weigh 10 
pounds and the hens 7 pounds. Howard de- 
scribes two varieties, the black and the white 
The black, in plumage of neck, back, saddle, and 
sickles, is glossy metallic black, with greenish 
sheen, bieast, piimaries, secondaries, tail, fluff, 
shank, and toe feathers, black; the under coloi 
is black or dark slat(\ The white Langahan is 
pure white throughout This is an old and 
well-known breed, highly esteemed for all good 
(Qualities. 

LANG^SIDE. A village 2 miles south of 
Glasgow, Scotland, wheie on May 13, 1568, a 
skirmish was fought between the forces of Maiy 
Stuart (qv.) and those of the Regent Murray 
On May 2, 1568, Mary had escaped from the 
castle of Lochleven where she had been a pris- 
oner, and immediately revoked €lie abdication 
which she had been compelled to make in favor 
of hei infant son, James VI (later .James 1 of 
England ) . An army of 6000 men, commanded 
by ArgjJe, collected about her, but she was un- 
able to take Dunbai Castle and so niauhed in 
the direction of Dumbarton. At Langside Mur- 
ray, with 4500 men, stopped the aimy of Mary 
and defeated it in three-quart(‘rs of an hour. 
Mary fled to England after the battle, crossing 
the border on May 16, 1668 In England she 
was kept a prisoner until her execution, in 1587. 

LANGSON, lilng'son' The capital of the 
province of the same name in Tongking, French 
Indo-China, situated about 80 miles northeast 
of Hanoi, with which it is connected by rail 
(Map: Burma, E 2). It is divided into two 
parts, one contains the strong citadel, and the 
other the commercial and residential town It 
IS a station on the railway line from Hanoi to 
Yunanfu, China, which was completed in 1906 
The town was taken by the French, after a luird 
struggle, in 1885 

LANG'STAPF, Launceix)t, Esq. See Ieving, 
Washington. 

LANGS'TON, John Mercer (1829-97). An 
American educator, born in Louisa Co., Va lie 
was born in slavery, the son of a white man, 
Ralph Quarles, by a negro slave, but was eman- 


cipated when he was six years old. He was 
reared by Col. William D Gooch as a member 
of his own family and for several years did not 
know of his negro blood. He graduated at 
Oberlin College in 1849 and from the theological 
department there m 1853. In 1864 he was 
admitted to the bar in Ohio, where for the next 
13 years he practiced his profession and held 
several town oflices. In 1869 he became profes- 
sor of law at Howard University, was appointed 
dean of the law department, and in 1873 became 
vice president of the university In 1871 he had 
been appointed a member of tne board of health 
of the District of Columbia and in 1871 was 
elected secretary of the District. He was United 
States Minister and Consul General in Haiti 
from 1877 to 1885 and upon his return accepted 
the presidency of the Virginia Normal and Col- 
legiate Institute in Petersburg. Elected from 
Virginia to the National House of Representa- 
tives in 1888, he was not seated till two years 
later, after a contest He published a volume of 
addresses, Freedom and Citizenship (1883). 

LANGSON, Stephen (?-1228) Archbishop 
of Canterbury from 1207 to 1228. Langton was 
undoubtedly an Englishman, but he received the 
chief part of his education in Paris. After Inno- 
cent III became Pope, he summoned Langton to 
Rome and made him a cardinal in 1206. In 1205 
there had been a disputed election to the see of 
Canterbury, and the whole matter was taken on 
appeal to Rome. Innocent compelled the 16 
monks of Christ Church, who represented the 
cathedral chapter at Rome, to elect Stephen 
Langton, and the Pope consecrated him at 
Viterbo on June 17, 1207. His appointment, 
nevertheless, was resisted by King John, who 
threatened to outlaw any one who would dare 
to bn- Stephen as Archbishop For six 

years Langton was excluded from the see, to 
which he was only admitted in 1213 (See 
John ) The reconciliation of 1213 was but 
temporary In the conflict of John with his 
barons Langton was a warm partisan of the 
latter, and it was he who, at the Council of St. 
Albans in 1213, produced the old charter of 
liberties of Henry I, upon which the Magna 
Charta was based, of which latter document 
he was the first of the subscribing witnesses. 
When the Pope, acting on the representation of 
John and espousing his cause as that of a vassal 
of the holy see, excommunicated the barons, 
Langton refused to publish the excommunication 
and was m consequence suspended from his 
functions in 1216. He was restored, probably 
two years later, and after the accession of 
Henry HI he was reinstated (1218) in the see 
of Canterbury, from which time he occupied 
himself with attempts at reform, both in church 
and state, till his death, which took place 
July 9, 1228. Langton was a learned and able 
writer; but most of his writings are lost, and 
the chief trace which he has left in sacred 
literature is the division of the Bible into chap- 
ters. Consult* Hook, Lives of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury ^ vol. ii (London, 1862) ; William 
Stubbs, Historical Introduction to the Bolls 
Series (London, 1902) ; Davis, England under 
the Normans and Angevins (New York, 1906) 

LANGKTRY, Mbs. Lillie (1862- ). An 

English actress, born at Le Breton, the daughter 
of a clergyman in the island of Jersey. She was 
married in 1874 to Edward Langtry, and, as the 
‘‘Jersey Lily,’* was noted for her beauty in 
English society before she began her career upon 
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ilie st«.ge. Her d^but before the London public 
(December, 1881) wae at the Havmarkit T'^ea- 
tre in She Stoops to Oonquet. lli“ foIlo''i»K 
autumn ehe made her first appearance in Amer- 
ica, with a popular success which was repeated 
subsequently, though the critics generally con- 
demned her interpretations of roles such as Pau- 
line in the Lady of Lyons or Rosalind in /is You 
Like It. Mr. Langtry died m 1897, and in 1899 
she was married to Sir Hugo Gerald de Bathe, 
Bart. In 1908 she starred in America in The 
Crossways, written by her in collaboration with 
J, Hartley Manners. She returned to America 
in 1906 and again in 1912, appearing in 
vaudeville. 

LANGUAGE (OF,, Fr. language, from Lat. 
lingua, tongue, language, OLat. dingua, tongue; 
connected with Goth, tungo, OHG. zunga, Ger. 
Zunge, AS. tunge, Eng. tongue). In its scien- 
tific meaning, a system of symbols employed to 
communicate thoughts and feelings. Sounds, 
signs, bodily attitudes, or gestures may form 
the material of a language, if they are used with 
the intent to communicate thoughts and feel- 
ings Indeed, there are in existence several 
highly complex languages in which gestures arc 
employed as symbols (see Gesture, Gesture 
Language), although the paramount form of 
language is articulate speech. The scientific 
study of language is concerned with (1) the 
structure and history of languages, or philology 
(q.v.), (2) the physical basis of vocalization, or 
phonetics (g^.v.), and (3) the psychology of 
language Both philology and phonetics arc, 
it will be observed, limited to articulate speech; 
psychology, on the other hand, finds its subject 
matter in all forms of language, although speech 
is by far the most important. 

Psychologically language is regarded as a 
product of the collective or social mind. By 
comparing the languages of human society at 
various levels of human evolution, we may 
thus expect to gain an insight into the course 
of mental development in the history of the 
race. Rightly to interpret the results of such a 
comparison, however, we must assume that 
thought and language developed side by side. 
Thought, it is true, is in our own case possible 
without language; psychological experiments 
have shown that thought and reasoning may 
go on in terms of kinajsthetic sensations of the 
vocal organs, of bodily attitudes, and of visual 
and auditory images, in such cases these men- 
tal processes themselves become the symbols 
which carry the meaning of the thought. But 
there is no reason for believing that language 
supervened upon, or took the place of, any 
previous system of symbols. Rather must we 
suppose that language and reasoning are two 
aspects of the same phase of mental develop- 
ment, and that each implies the other. Evi- 
dence for this assumption is gained from a study 
of the vocal utterances of animals and from the 
development of language in the child. The 
primitive sounds in animals are cries of pain 
aud rage and result from movements which 
express emotion (see Expressive Movements) ; 
all vocal utterances in animals may be regarded 
as having developed from these primitive sounds. 
Some birds, to be sure, imitate sounds, and 
parrots even articulate but there is no shred of 
evidence that the imitation is other than in- 
stinctive. Again, the efforts made to find evi- 
dence of a conscious use of expressive sounds 
ii* the apes have thus far ended in failure. 


Finally, animal psychologists are universally of 
the opinion that animals have no free ideas. 
The old conundrum — Why don’t the animals 
talk ? Because they have nothing to ^y — 
contains a sound psychology; if the animals 
thought, they would talk; since they do not 
talk, they do not either think. Similarly, the 
first cries of the child are ones of pain, anger, 
hunger, discomfort, and the like, which are 
again to be classed as sounds resulting from 
expressive movements. At a later stage of de- 
velopment appears the childish babble, a con- 
tinued reiteration of nonsense sounds, of which 
many interpretations have been given. It has 
been urged most frequently that these sounds 
are the result of imitation, but it seems more 
reasonable to regard them as ‘‘echo” gestures 
and “echo” speech, i.e, as reflex expressions of 
emotion aroused by the sight of the same ex- 
pression of the same emotion in others. Finally, 
it may be said that there is no ground for 
believing that the child in the babble stage in- 
vents words Indeed, the most careful studies 
indicate that there is no conscious imitation or 
invention of words by the child until speech 
has been acquired Since, then, it may be safely 
assumed that the development of language and 
of thought go hand in hand, a comparative 
study of language from the psychological point 
of view promises the solution of two problems 
of especial interest — that of the origin of lan- 
guage, which marks an epoch in mental develop- 
ment, and that of the growth of language, which 
underlies the growth of thought 

The Origin of Language. The problem of 
the origin of language was, in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the moat important 
problem of what was toinmonly called the phi- 
losophy of language While the metaphysical 
discussions of this period included the possi- 
bility of a natural origin and development of 
language, it was generally held that speech is 
cither the product of divine ordinance, a miracle, 
as was, e.g., the confusion of tongues at the 
tower of Babel, or that it is the invention of 
man, that its origin was a matter of social con- 
venience. Neither of these views, however, is 
scientific, neither offers a true explanation, and 
both have long since been given up. The theory 
of evolution revived the view of language as a 
product of natural origin and development. The 
first hypothesis proposed is the imitation theory 
(derisively called by its opponents the “moo- 
moo” theory) It was assumed by the Stoics 
(with whom the theory originated) that the 
first words were imitative of natural sounds, 
e.g., words like hiss, buzz, and roar They 
believed, however, that other words arose 
through the application of the principles of 
analogy and opposition In more modern times 
this principle of onomatopada was supplemented 
by the theory that the feeling aroused by the 
word accorded with the feeling aroused by 
perception of the object. The strength of the 
theory lies in its original contention rather 
than "in its logical additions; but it offers diffi- 
culties which make its acceptance impossible. 
In the first place, not only are the imitative 
words in any language too few in number to 
satisfy the theory, but there are also fewer 
words of this character in primitive languages 
than in modern Furthermore, many onomato- 
poetic words in modern languages are derived 
from non-onomatopoetic ; as, e.g., “thunder,” 
which comes from the root “tan,^* meaning ‘to 
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stretch.’ Again, imitation of natural sounds 
before man nad learned to speak is inconceiv- 
able; he would neither know that he could pro- 
duce sounds, nor would he be able to make the 
necessary nervous and muscular coordinations. 
According to a second hypothesis, known as the 
interjection theory ( natural-sound theory, “pooh- 
pooh” theory), the fust words are interjections 
or exclamations. The perception of an object 
arouses an emotion winch finds its expression in 
a sound, and this sound becomes associated to 
the object. There are many variations of the 
tlieory, and the principal arguments in its be- 
half are taken from the interpretations of the 
child’s babble bofoie he learns to apeak While 
it avoids one of the objections to the imitation 
tlieory, in that interjections are natural sounds 
and may originate in reflexes, it is still open to 
the objection that there are not in any language 
enough interjections to render the hyjiothesis 
tenable. Moreover, even if it should be granted 
that the babble of infants is of an interjcctional 
(iharaeter, this pheiiomonon is still not primi- 
tive, but eoi responds to a stage in the maturing 
of an inherited speech mechanism. A third 
thc‘ory, as definitely psychological as the two 
former are logical, may be called the gesture- 
speecli theory The origin of language is traced, 
not to the utterance of particular sounds at a 
particular time, but to the expressive move- 
ments whicli aie sliared hv man with the ani- 
mals The imjiulse to communicate, a deter- 
mining tendency (qv.) which distinguishes 
language from cxjiressive movements, arises 
through social imitation of expression and 
through the sympathetic feelings aw^akened by 
social intercourse It is, then, but a step from 
expressive movements to gesture, which is psy- 
chologically the first language, and the “origin” 
of speech is bound up with the origin of gesture 
language. Certain mimic gestures which in- 
volved the muscles of face, mouth, and tongue 
were accompunied by sound. At first the sound 
was the incidental, ineaniiigless accompaniment 
of the gesture* Eventually it derived a meaning 
from other concomitant gestures, and only grad- 
ually, under the influence of continued social 
intercourse, did it manifest its superiority to 
gestuie and acquire its iiidependcnee. It may be 
said, in tht^ large, that the word heard has 
never had any other tlian a derivative and 
symbolic* meaning, and that the self-suflicicncy 
of the word-gesture, combined sound and move- 
ment, IS tlie oiigin of language 

The Growth of Language. The growth of 
language consists not only in the addition of 
new symbols to old, but also in permutations 
of the old. Moreover, a symbol may gradually 
change its meaning These two modifications 
are, as a rule, independent of each other, and 
while the former is of psychological interest, 
it is m the study and interpretation of the 
course of semantic change, or change in moan- 
ing, that the laws governing the growth of mind 
are revealed The general law of development 
is that thought tends from the concrete to the 
abstract. For example, a word that designates 
a perceptive process like smell or taste, which has 
a meaning more or leas abstract, may have been 
derived from the name of a substance that could 
be smelled or tasted. Thus, Ger. necheriy smell, 
is ultimately the same with ramhen^ smoke; and 
Eng. umell is connected with smoulder, and with 
])an. Bmul, dust. The Lat. sapxo, to taste, 
sapor, taste, are connected with sa/pa^ must, 


sapo, soap, sebum, tallow, i.e., with names of 
substances that are readily diluted or liquefied. 
A further stage of the same process is illus- 
trated by Eng. feel, Ger. fuhlcn, which at first 
meant ‘to touch’; cf. Lat palma, Eng. peUm of 
the hand. Not until the (‘ighieeiith century 
were the words reserved for the affective or 
“subjective” side of mind, and even now the 
shift of meaning is by no means complete. 

Finally, it should be said that, in addition to 
the problems discussed above, psychology has 
the more immediate problem of describing the 
mental processes involved in communication and 
thought at every stage of their development, 
briefly it is found that words themselves are 
represented in consciousness by auditory, visual, 
and articulatory perceptions and ideas; that 
their meanings are at first represented in per- 
ceptions and ideas by a contextual fringe of 
bupplemeiitary imag(*s, while later this context 
may lapse from eonsciousness and a noncon- 
scious, nervous set or attitude may take its 
place; and lastly, that the explanation of the 
change in meaning as thought develops is to 
be found in terms of associative and determin- 
ing tendencies. 
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Crund der Psychologie und der Physiologic der 
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LANGUAGE) Sign. See Gertube Lan^ 
oxiAGE; Sign Language. 
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LAN0trA0i: 

liAK0trA0E, XJnivbbsal. See Universal 
Language. 

IiAN0UA0B OP PLOWBBS. See Flowers, 
Language of 

LAKOITEB, l&ngd (from Fr. langitCy tongiie). 
In heraldry (^.v ), a term used for the tongue of 
a beast or bird when that differs in tincture 
from the animal’s body. It is then said to be 
liLTitT'.u'l •*! ihiii color. 

LANOUEDOC, IftNg-dOk' (OF., from langue, 
language + de, of -f- Prov. oc, yes, from Lat. 
hoCf this, the Provencal equivalent of OF. out, 
Oil, Fr. out, yes, from Lat hoc illud, this (is) 
that, whence the Old French language was 
termed Langue d’owi, Langue d*otl) A name 
given in the later Middle Ages and down to 
the French Kovolution to a province in the 
south of Franci‘, bounded on the north by 
Auvergne and Lyonnais, on the east by the river 
Rhone, on the south by the Mediterranean and 
the counties of Foix and Roussillon, and on the 
west by Gascony and Guienne The region is 
traversed through its whole length, from the 
northeast to southwest, by the C^^vennes (qv ) 
Languedoc included what are now the depart- 
ments of Loz6re, Gard, Aude, H^rault, Tarn and 
part of Haute-Loire, Ard^che, Haute-Garonne, 
Tarn-et-Garonne, Arifege and Pyren^es-Onentales. 
The capital of Languedoc was Toulouse The 
counts of Toulouse, whose history is connected 
with the Albigensian troubles, ruled over 
Languedoc, which was reunited with the French 
crown in 1271. Consult Dc Vic and Vaiss^te, 
Hiatoire gin^rdlc de la proi ince de Languedoc 
aveo des notes et les pieces justtficativcs, vols 
i-xvi (Toulouse, 1872-1904), and J Tisaier, 
“Les sources de I’histoire de Languedoc d’apres 
les inventaircs des archives narbonnaises,” m 
Commission ' • ' ' ’ • de Narhonne, Bulle- 
tin, vol. xi ^ , ■ ) . 

LANGUET, li!iN'g&', Hubert (1518-81). A 
French Huguenot writer and diplomat, born at 
Vitteaux. He studied at the University of Poi- 
tiers from 1536 to 1539, then at the universities 
of Bologna and Padua In 1549, througli the 
influence of Melanchthon, he became a Protes- 
tant. He traveled extensively through France, 
Germany, Italy, and Sweden In 1559 he en- 
tered the service of the Elector of Saxony, 
Augustus I, whom he represented at the court 
of France almost continuously from 1561 to 
1572. At the time of the Massacre of St 
Bartholomew’s Day he was in France and had 
difficulty in escaping. He withdrew^ to the 
Netherlands during the latter part of his life. 
For a short time he was adviser to William 
the Silent, of England His interesting, valuable, 
and voluminous correspondence throw^s much 
light upon the history of the sixteenth century. 
The work by which Languet is best known, but 
the authorship of which is disputed, is Vindicim 
contra Tyrannos, sire de Principle in Populum 
Populique in Prtnripem Legitima Pot estate ^ 
Stephano Junio Bruto Celia Auctore (c.l679). 

IA.N0irB, Uin-go5r'. A monkey of the Ori- 
ental genus Pygatlirw or Semnopithecus. This 
name is given in northern India, where these 
monkeys are most typical and familiar. In 
Ceylon they are called wanderoos, and in Ma- 
layan countries lutongs. Over 60 species and 
subspecies are differentiated, ranging from the 
Indus and even Tibet as far south as Borneo 
and Java. All are of comparatively large size, 
with slender, loose bodies, the hind limbs longer 
than the fore, the tail very long and often 


tufted, eyebrows bristly, and no cheek pouches 
This last feature seems to be correlated with 
the fact that the stomach is divided into a num- 
ber of pouches or sacs, much like that of a 
ruminant This accords with their prevailing 
diet of leaves and green shoots, although in cul- 
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tivated districts they feed greedily upon grain 
and vegetables The habits of few species are 
well known 

Hanuman, Sacred, or Entellus Monkey. 
The typical and most familiar of these monkeys 
IS the hanuman {Pygathrix en>tellus) , to which 
the native name langur originally applied. Its 
]>roper home is in the northern half of penin- 
sular India — the valley of the Ganges and 
tlience to Bombay. The body is about 2 feet 
long and the tail about three feet, so that the 
total length is neaily 5 feet (See Plate of 
Monkeys of the Old World ) The movements 
are not quick and restless, as in most monkeys, 
but rather slow and sedate, yet it is able to 
make prodigious leaps, and fatal fights some- 
times happen when two troops meet and quarrel 
over proprietary rights in feeding grounds or 
seek to capture one another’s females This mon- 
key is held in superstitious reverence' by the 
northern Hindus, it is often to be seen exhibit- 
ing impudent familiarity in the precincts of 
temples, indeed, temples are often specially 
dedicated to it, and hospitals are erected for 
its reception when sick or wounded The Hindu 
peasant, when his garden is plundered or his 
house robbed by troops of them, fears, as an act 
of sacrilege, to drive them away, but he is 
grateful to any one else who will do so, and 
tlie veneration is steadily a- Fino- 

pcan influence spreads (Nm* 11\mm\n) 
These monkeys are of great assistance to the 
tiger hunters Blanford describes how, safely 
ensconced in a lofty tree, or jumping fiom one 
tree to another as the tiger moves, the monkey, 
by gesture and cry — a guttural note, very differ- 
ent from its ordinarv joyous and often "musical 
whoop — points out tne position of his enemy in 
the thickets or grass beneath, seeming to recog- 
nize the hunter as an ally to be assisted in a 
Warfare against a common foe. The familiar 
ways and easily studied habits of these sacred 
monkeys have been well detailed in Kipling, 
Beast and Man in India (London, 1891). 

A very closely related species of langur 
[Pugathrur schistacea) dwells in the Himalayas, 
bet\'eeii 5000 and 12,000 feet of elevation, and 
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is often seen dashing about among snow-laden 
branches. They gather into large troops in the 
autumn and then become a nuisance to hunters 
by alarming the game as soon as they catch 
sight of a man with a gun. Another species 
{Pygathrix lama) inhabits the still higher 
ranges of Tibet. In southern India and Ceylon 
several species exist in large numbers find are 
so bold and familiar about the villages that 
were they not harmless they might be a serious 
menace to the people. These are often called 
wanderoos (a v ) indiscriminately and are all 
held more or less sacred by the Hindus. 

Other Langurs. The foregoing species form 
a group agreeing in the fact that the hair upon 
the forehead radiates forward from a central 
point. The negro monkey, or budeng {Pygathrix 
auratay or maurus) y is a well-known type of a 
group characterized by the fact that the pro- 
jecting hairs of the forehead radiate from two 
points. When adult, this monkey, which is 
common in Java, Sumatra, and the Malay 
Peninsula, is fully black, but its young are of a 
light sandy hue. A closely related species is 
rust red all its life. The Malay name for all 
this kind of monkeys is lutong, of which various 
other species are known, including a crested 
one of curiously variable coloring Another 
large group of langurs is characterized by the 
fact that the hair of the crown is directed 
backward with no sign of parting, instead of 
radiating from one or more points on the fore- 
head A common example is the Nilgiri langur 
{Pygathrix johni) of the forested hills of south- 
ern India, which is becoming rare because con- 
stantly hunted by the natives for the sale of its 
beautiful skin and also for food. The purple- 
faced monkey of Ceylon is an allied species — a 
small, active, intelligent creature, a great favo- 
rite in captivity for its gentleness and cleanly 
ways Several other species of India, Assam, 
and the Malav Peninsula are called leaf mon- 
keys by the English colonists, and along the 
coast of Cochin-China is to be found the brightly 
colored douc {Pygathrix nemceus) y which is very 
little known 

Bibliography. Tennent, Ceylon (London, 
1859), Jerdon, Mammals of India (ib., 1874); 
Blanford, Fauna of British India • Mammals 
(lb., 1888-91) , Forbes, MonkeySy in Allen’s 
“Naturalists’ Series” (ib., 1894) ; Lydekker, 

Royal Natural History y vol. i (ib., 1896) ; 

Elliot, A Review of the Primates (New York, 
1913) 

LANGWEBTH VON SIMMEBN, Ihng'vgrt 
fdn zim'mSrn, Heinrich, Baron (1833- ). 

A German politician and author, born in Han- 
over From 1858 to 1861 in the government 
service of his native country, he was very active, 
after the annexation of Hanover in 1866, in the 
interest of the German-Hanoverian faction and 
endeavored to accentuate its German patriotism, 
first by his contributions to the public press and 
from i880 to 1890 as a member of the Reichstag 
A partial list of his publications includes* Fdr 
Oesterreich (1866); Von 1806 Ifis 1,866: Zur 
Vorgeachichte des neuen deutschen Reichs 
(1872) ; Die deutsch-hannoversche Partei (1885) ; 
Aus memem Leben (1898); England in 8ud- 
afrika (1902), Deutschtum und Anglophohie 
(1903-04); Der engliaohe N ationalcha/rakter 
(1906); Aus Kneg und Frieden (1906). 

LANIABB, Iftntyard ( formerly lanniery lamer y 
from OF lanierCy Fr. lani^e, throng, cord for a 
lanner, from OF., Fr lanier, sort of hawk, from 


Lat. Icmiariust relating to a butcher, from Icmkui, 
butcher, from laniarOy to rend; influenced in 
popular etymology by Eng. yard), A small rope 
used for j*oining two objects, especially tne 
joining of a large rope to some permanent fix- 
ture, as the laniards of a ship’s rigging, which 
are ropes reeving through dead eyes to form a 
purchase or tackle which keeps the heavy shrouds 
and stays taut and yet furnishes sufficient elas- 
ticity to prevent straining them. 

LANIABD KNOT. See Knotting and 
Splicing. 

LANIEB, lA-n6r', or LANtiJBE, Nicholas 
(1588-1666) An English musician, descended 
from a French family whose members had for 
several generations been musicians of the royal 
household in England. By 1604 Nicholas was 
a member of the court musicians, and his for- 
tune was thereafter identified with that of 
Charles I and James I Under both monarchs 
he held the post of master of the King’s music. 
He wrote the music for a number of masques 
(notably Lovers Made MeUy by Ben Jonson) 
and in them introduced the stylo recitativo for 
the first time in England In addition to being 
a composer, Lanier was a singer and a flutist 
of ability and took an active part in the 
masques for which he had composed the music. 
As a painter and a collector of works of art he 
was well known, and in 1625 Charles I sent him 
to Italy to collect pictures and statues, some of 
which (e.g, Mantegna’s “Triumph of Caesar”) 
are now at Hampton Court Portraits of Lanier 
were painted by Van Dyck, Jan Livens, Isaac 
Oliver, and by himself His music can be found 
in * Select Musicalc Ayres and Dialogues ( 1653) , 
The Musical Companion (1667), The Treasury 
of Music (1669); etc Lanier died in London. 

LANIEB, Sidney (1842-81). An American 
musician and poet, born at Macon, Ga., Feb. 3, 
1842 He died at Lynn, N. C., Sept. 7, 1881. 
He was of Huguenot stock and inherited great 
musical ability His education was obtained 
at Oglethorpe College, Georgia, where he gradu- 
ated and served as tutor for one year before he 
entered the Confederate army. His main experi- 
ences during the war were connected with 
blockade running, but he was much exposed to 
physical hardships and suffered imprisonment 
for several months, with the result that he 
developed consumption. Immediately after the 
war he went to Alabama, where he was a clerk 
in a shop and a teacher; but his bad health 
forced him to return to Macon, where he stud- 
ied and practiced law with his father until 1873 
Then his two dominant passions, poetry and 
music, overmastered him, and he decided to give 
his life to them. He had previously published 
(1867) a rather crude romance entitled Tiger 
Liliesy but its want of success had not discour- 
aged him. He went to Baltimore and obtained 
a position as first flute in the Peabody Symphony 
Orchestra, and he also saw something of musical 
life in New York, his ability, especially for 
the flute, being everywhere recognized. His 
literary ability was encourag(‘d by friends like 
Bayard Taylor, and in 1876 he was invited to 
write a poem for the Centennial Exposition. 
A year later a volume of his poems appeared. 
In 1879 he was made lecturer on Englisn litera- 
ture at Johns Hopkins University, where he 
delivered courses afterward published as The 
Science of English Verse (1880) and The Eng* 
lish Novel (1883). Throughout these years 
his strength had been steadily waning, and he 
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^4 frequently been obliged to seek health in 
Florida and other favorable regions. It was on 
such a visit to Korth Carolina that he finally 
suoeumbed. Considering the short time he de- 
voted entirely to literature and the unfavorable 
conditions under which he worked, his achieve- 
ment was as remarkable as that of any other 
American of his generation. Besides the books 
already named, he adapted Froissart, Percy, and 
the Mahinogion to youthful readers, wrote a 
guidebook to Florida, and did other miscel- 
laneous work which has recently been gathered 
and put in permanent form. It is difficult to 
say whether Lanier’s genius was greater for 
music than for poetry. In his poems and in 
his writings about poetry the element of music 
is everywhere and in The Science of English 
Verse rather tends to make less useful and per- 
haps less trustworthy a remarkably subtle and 
stimulating book, which is nevertheless of dis- 
tinctly greater value than the lectures on the 
English novel In his other prose works, espe- 
cially in the Letters^ Lanier makes the appeal 
to chosen readers that we always expect from 
the prose of a genuine poet. And this Lanier 
was, even if the quality of his work was not in- 
frequently^ injured by a straining after effect. 
No American since Poe has been so fully 
dominated by the idea of beauty in art. Lanier 
added an ethical element foreign to Poe, and it 
is a question whether here again there is not a 
lack of that fusion of powers and qualities that 
is essential to the production of perfect poetry. 
Be this as it may, it is quite certain that Lanier 
must stand in the front rank of the American 
poets of the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Among his best-known poems may be 
mentioned: “Corn”; “The Song of the Chatta- 
hoochee”; “The Marshes of Glynn”; the cantata 
sung at the Centennial. His interesting letters 
have also been published, as well as his complete 
poems, edited by his widow, Mary Day Lanier, 
with a memoir by William Hayes Ward (New 
York, 1881, 1884, 1906), containing a bibli- 
ography. His Shakespeare and hxs Forerunners 
was published in New York (1902). Good 
selections from his prose and verse appeared in 
the Lamer Book (New York, 1904). Consult 
Mims, Sidn^ Lanier (Boston, 1905). 

LANTVIuK, l&-nlv'i-tim. See Lanuvium. 

LANtTITINAIS, IftN'zhwi’nA', Jean Denis, 
Count ue (1753-1827). A French statesman 
and publicist, born at Rennes. He made an 
early success at the bar of Rennes and in 1775 
became professor of ecclesiastical law in the uni- 
versity there. In 1789 he was chosen deputy to 
the States-General. He distinguished himself as 
one of the most advanced members of the party 
that desired a constitutional monarchy in 
France, and was one of the founders of the 
Breton Club which later developed into the 
Feuillants and Jacobins. In June, 1790, Lan- 
juinais demanded the abolition of all titles, and 
in May, 1791, the admission of negroes to all 
the rights of citizenship. He was returned a 
member of the Legislative Assembly which suc- 
ceeded the Constituent Assembly in 1791; but 
the radical reform movement, of which he had 
been a leader, was now getting beyond his con- 
trol, and this gave the color of reaction to his 
r61e in the new Assembly. In the Convention 
he acted with the Girondists and protested with 
vehemence against the act of accusation of the 
King, against the right of the Assembly to judge 
him, against the forms employed, yet at 


the last voted with those who found the King 
guilty under the accusation, but he voted for 
banishment as the last means to save the King’s 
life. He was eventually proscribed and hia 
arrest ordered, but he escaped and concealed 
himself at Rennes until the fall of Robes- 
pierre. In 1795 he was chosen a member of the 
Council' of Ancients, and in 1800 he became a 
member of the Senate, where he opposed Bona- 
parte’s monarchial schemes. In 1808 he was 
created Count, however, and a member of the 
historical section of the Institute. He favored 
the deposition of Napoleon and was created a 
peer at the First Restoration During the 
Hundred Days he became President of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, but on the Second Restoration 
resumed his seat in the Chamber of Peers and 
was a stanch advocate of constitutionalism 
against reaction and clericalism. He was a 
member of the tribunal which tried Marshal 
Ney and one of the 17 who voted for exile He 
died in Paris, Jan. 13, 1827. His political, 
legal, and historical works were collected and 
published in four volumes (Paris, 1832), with a 
life by his son. These include* Constitutions de 
la nation franemse (1815) and De V organisation 
mumcipale en France (1821). — His second son, 
Victor Ambrose, Vicomte de Lan juinais, was 
born in Paris in 1802, studied law, and in 1837- 
48 was a member of the Chamber of Deputies. 
In 1848 he was elected to the Constituent As- 
8e‘mbly and subsequently to the Legislative body. 
He was Minister of Commerce and Agriculture 
from June to October, 1849, resigning, however, 
to become a member of the opposition He was 
imprisoned at the time of the coup d’^ftat of 
December, 1851. In 1863 he entered the Corps 
L^islatif. He died Jan 2, 1869 He was the 
author of several works on political economy 

LANKBSTER, Iftn'kes-tor, Edwin (1814- 
74). An English scientist, born at Melton in 
Suffolk. He was enabled by the generosity of 
friends to take a short medical course at the 
University of London, and later went to Heidel- 
berg, where he secured the degree of M D On 
his return to England in 1840 he settled in 
London and for a number of years devoted most 
of his time to literary work and to lecturing on 
scientific subjects In 1850 he became professor 
of natural history in New College, London, and 
in 1853 lectured on anatomy and physiology at 
the Grosvenor Place School of Medicine He 
took a keen interest in the question of public 
health and strove to arouse general interest in 
the causes of disease. Many of his works 
treated of scientific subjects m a popular man- 
ner, and he began the distribution of pamphlets 
dealing with the subject of sanitation, which 
later was carried on by the National Health 
Society. From 1863 to 1871 he was an editor 
of the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical 
Science (with George Busk, 1853-68; with his 
son, 1869-71) ; wrote the article on Rotifera for 
the Cyclopcedia of Anatomy and Physiology ; and 
published Lives of Naturalists (1842), Memo- 
rials of John Hay (1846), and Half-Hours mth 
the Microscope ( 1859 ) . For his son, see the fol- 
lowing article. 

LANKBSTER^ Sir Edwin Ray ( 1847- ) . 

An English zoologist, son of Edwin Lankester. 
He was born in London and was educated at 
St. Paul’s School, Downing College, Cambridge, 
and Christ Church, Oxford. He became fellow 
and lecturer in Exeter College (Oxford) in 
1872; was professor of zofilogy and compara- 
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tive tmaiomy in the Univeraity of London 
(1874-90) ; in 1882 became regius professor of 
natural history’ at Edinburgh; from 1891 to 
1898 served as Linacre professor of comparative 
anatomy at Oxford , and in 1898-1900 was 
Fullerian professor of physiology and compara- 
tive anatomy in the Royal Institution of Lon- 
don. In 1884 he founded and in 1892 became 
president of the Marine Biological Association 
(Plymouth Laboratory), and he was director of 
the department of natural history of the British 
Museum in 1898-1907, his removal from that 
position causing considerable comment. He was 
president of the British Association at the 1006 
meeting and was honored by numerous medals 
and degrees and by membership in many scien- 
tific societies at liome and abroad. In 1907 he 
was created Knight Commander of the Bath. 
His writings include: A Monograph of the 
Cephalaaptdian Ftshes (1870), Developmental 
History of the Molluaca (1875); pegencration 
(1880); Limulua, An Arachnid (1881); The 
Advancement of Science (1889), collected es- 
says; Zoological Articles (1891) ; (ed ) A Treat- 
ise on Zoology <(1900-091, Extinct Animals 
(1905) , Nature and Man (1905) ; The Kingdom 
of M(m (1907); Science from an Easy Chair 
( lat scries, 1910, 2d scries, 1912). After 1869 
he edited the Quarterly Journal of Microscopi- 
cal Science (jointly with his father, 1869-71) 

I^AN'MAN, Charles (1819-95). An Amer- 
ican journalist, author, and artist. He was born 
at Monroe, Mich , but was educated at an acad- 
emy, while living with liis ■ " ' Judge 
James Lanman, at Norwich, '■ ■ 1835 

to 1845 he was a clerk m New York In the 
latter year be returned to Michigan and edited 
the Monroe Gazette Afterward he was con- 
nected with papers in Cincinnati and New York, 
and finally joined the stall of the National 
Intelligencer in Washington, D. C. At various 
times he was librarian of the War Department, 
librarian of copyrights, private secretary to 
Daniel Webster when the latter was Secretary 
of State, examiner of depositories for the South- 
ern States, and librarian successively of the 
Interior Department and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He prepared the first Congressional 
biogi aiihieal directory. From 1871 to 1882 he 
was Secretary of the Japanese Legation, and 
while serving in this capacity published Japor 
neae in America (1872) and Leading Men of 
Japan ( 1883 ) , besides painting many landscapes. 
He made many sketching trips and early called 
attention to the beauty of the Saguenay River 
in a Tour to the Rwer Saguenay (1848) and to 
western North Carolina in Letters from the 
Uleghany Mountains (1849). He was a pro- 
lific writer, responsible for some 32 volumes. 

LANMAN, lan'man, Charles Rockwell 
(1859- ). An American Sanskrit scholar. 

He was born at Norwich, Conn., in 1850; grad- 
uated at Yale College in 1871; remained there 
studying Sanskrit and linguistic science until 
1873, when he received his Ph.D. degree; con- 
tinued his Oriental studies at Berlin, Ttlbingen, 
and Leipzig , accepted a fellowship at J ohns 
Hopkins University in 1876 and in 1880 was 
called to Harvard University as professor of 
Sanskrit He published in 1880 an important 
work entitled Noun-Infleotion in the Veda, and 
in 1884 and again in 1888 a Sanskrit Reader 
with Vocabulary and Notes He was president 
of the American Philological Association for 
the year 1889-90, and edited vols. x-xiv of its 


Transactions, and was vice president of the 
American Oriental Society from 1897 to 190t 
and president in 1907. He projected the Har- 
vard Omental Series (1891), to which he con- 
tributed a translation of RdjarOekhara's Kar- 
pUra-maHjari (1900), and for which he edited 
Whitney’s translation of the Atharva-Veda (2 
vols, 1905) Yale University gave him the 
degree of doctor of laws in 1902 and Aberdeen 
m 1906, In 1909 he published a useful article 
entitled “Pilli Book-Titles and their Brief Desig- 
nations,” which appeared in the Proceedings of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
vol. xliv, pp. 661-707 (Boston). 

LANMAN, Joseph (1811-74). An Ameri- 
can naval officer, born in Norwich, Conn. He 
entered the navy in 1825, passed the midshipman 
grade in 1831, and was commissioned lieutenant 
in 1835, commander m 1855, and captain in 
1861. In 1862 he was raised to the rank of 
commodore and was assigned to the North 
Atlantic squadron in the following year. Dur- 
ing the two attacks on Fort Fisher he com- 
manded the second division of the flotilla, 
leading the advance with the flagship Minnesota, 
and won high commendation from Admiral 
Porter In 1867 he w^as made rear admiral and 
was put in charge of the Portsmouth Navy 
Yard From 1869 to 1871 he commanded the 
South Atlantic squadron and was retired in 
1872. 

LAN^NEB* (OF. lamer, lannier, Inner, lenier, 
Fr lamer, sort of hawk). A small falcon of 
southern Europe and Asia. It is “noble,” was 
formerly used for falconry, and was the sacred 
falcon of ancient Egypt. A very closely related 
form is the prairie falcon {Falco mexioanus) 
of the western United States, which is abundant 
on the plains. 

LANNER, Joseph (1801-43). An Austrian 
composer of dance music, the creator of the 
modern Vienna waltz. He was born at Vienna, 
showed early a great talent for music, and be- 
came proficient in playing the violin and in 
composition without any instruction. He or- 
ganized a quartet, in which the elder Strauss 
played the viola, and for which Lanner arranged 
potpourris from favorite operas and composed 
marches and other light music. Their perform- 
ances in the public gardens of Vienna became 
very popular, and gradually their organization 
assumed the proportions of a large orchestra, 
which was in great demand at all important 
places of amusement, and finally at the court 
balls, where Lanner conducted the dance music 
alternately with Strauss. He gave the waltz its 
present extended form, developing it from the 
old-fashioned landler, the genuine Vienna na- 
tional dance, and may virtually be considered 
the founder of all modern dance music. His 
published compositions in that line, and his 
marches number 208 works. Consult Fritz 
Lange, Josef Lawner und Johtmn Strauss 
(Vienna, 1904). 

LANNES, Idn, Jean, Dote of Montebello 
(1769-1809). A marshal of the first French 
Empire, born at Lectoure in the Department of 
Oers. He entered the army in 1792 and by 1795 
commanded a brigade with the rank of colonel. 
The reorganization which then took place led 
to his discharge, but he followed Napoleon to 
Italy as a volunteer, and by bis bravery and 
audacity at Millesimo, Mantua, and Arcole, won 
notice, and was made in 1797 brigadier general. 
He took part in th(» Egyptian expedition and 
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l>ecame general of division. On returning to 
France he rendered Napoleon ' ervice 

in the execution of the coup . ■ 18th 

Brumaire. In the second Italian campaign he 
won an important victory at Montebello ( 1800 ) , 
from which he derived his title of Duke. He 
bore a principal share in the battle of Marengo 
and was made French plenipotentiary to Portu- 
gal (1801). In 1804 he was created a marshal 
of the Empire, and he distinguished himself at 
Austerlitz, at Jena, where he commanded the 
centre, at Eylau and Friedland Being sent to 
Spain during the Spanish campaign, he defeated 
Castafios at Tudela, Nov 23, 1808, and then 
besieged Saragossa. In 1809 he again fought 
against the Austrians and commanded the centre 
at Aspern (May 22), where he had both legs 
carried away by a cannon shot He was re- 
moved to Vienna and died there May 31, 1809. 
He was interred in the Pantheon in Pans, but 
later his body was removed to the cemetery 
P^re-Lachaise. He is considered as one of the 
most able marshals of Napoleon, among whose 
favorites he was included and by whom he was 
often intrusted with difficult tasks Consult 
Perm, Vie mihtaire de J. Lanncs (Paris, 1810), 
and Thouraas, Le mar4chal Lannes (ib., 1891). 

LAN^OLIN (from Lat. Jana, wool -f oleum, 
oil), or Adeps Lan.® Hydrosus. The purified 
fat of the wool of the sheep, mixed with not 
more than 30 per cent of water. It is a white 
or yellowish white, fatty substance, insoluble in 
water, not subject to decomposition, and not 
irritating to the skin. It is used as an emol- 
lient and also as a base for various ointments. 
Its chief constituents are cholesterin and the 
ethers of stearic, palmitic, oleic, valerianic, and 
other acids. 

LA NOXJE, \k nW, Francois de, called Bras 
DE Fer (1631-91). A celebrated Huguenot sol- 
dier, born at Nantes He was educated in arms, 
and, after seeing service in Italy, was placed at 
the court of Henry II at the age of 18 and there 
became a Protestant through the influence of 
D’Andelot. After the Massacre of Vassey he 
joined the great Cond6. He took part in the 
battle of Dreux, where Cond6 was made pris- 
oner, and assisted Coligny in conducting the 
retreat. He afterward served under various 
Huguenot leaders and gained a great reputation 
for bravery, prudence, and humanity. In 1569 
he was captured at Moncontour, but was soon 
after exchanged. In 1570 he lost his left arm 
at the siege of Fontenay-le-Comte and had its 
place supplied with an iron one — hence his 
sobriquet. In 1571 La Noue went to the assis- 
tance of the Dutch Protestants and was cap- 
tured by Alva at Mods and sent a prisoner to 
Charles IX of France. He was kindly treated 
by the King Escaping before the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, La Noue rallied the Hugue- 
nots after that fatal event and fortified La 
Kochelle. After the Peace of Bergerac put an 
end to the religious war for the time, La Noue 
commanded in Holland (1578). In 1680, how- 
ever, he was again captured by the Spaniards 
and remained for five years a prisoner in the 
castle of Limburg, where he composed his Dig- 
coura politiquea et militairea (Basel, 1687). 
In 1686 he aided in the defense of Geneva 
against the Duke of Savoy, and a little later he 
was permitted to return to his own country. 
He immediately resumed command in the Hugue- 
not army under Henry of Navarre and rendered 
brilliant service at the siege of Paris, at Arques, 


and at Ivry. He was mortally wounded at the 
siege of Lamhalle in Brittany and died a few 
days later at Moncontour, Aug. 4, 1591. His 
Correspondance was published at Paris (1854). 
Consult Vmien, Lea Mros de la r4forme: Fr. de 
la Noue (Paris, 1875), and Hauser, Frangota 
de La Noue (ib., 1892). 

LANSDAIiE, Innz'dul. A borough in Mont- 
gomery Co , Pa , 20 miles northwest of Phila- 
delphia, on the Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
road ( Map • Pennsylvania, L 7 ) . There are im- 
portant industrial interests, including agricuh 
tural implement works, a canning factory, 
foundries, brickyards, a silk mill, and manufac- 
tories of cigars, stoves, shirts, rope, iron drain 
pipe, and glue The electnc-light plant is owned 
by the borough. Pop., 1900, 2754, 1910, 3551. 

LANS'DELL, Henry (1841- ). An 

English clergyman, editor, and traveler, born 
at Tenterdcn, Kent. He was educated by his 
father and at St. dohn's (Divinity) College, 
Highbury, was ordained in 1867, and the fol- 
lowing year was made a curate at Greenwich. 
He was stationed successively at Blackheath, 
Elthani, and Plumatead from# 1885 until 1891, 
with intermissions of travel. Between 1870 
and 1904 he traveled in every country of Europe 
and Asia, five countries of Africa, and across 
America Hia journeys were undertaken largely 
for tlie purpose of visiting missionary stations 
(in 1888-00 he visited 170 stations), but he also 
inspected foreign prisons and made collections 
of plants He became a fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society. He was founder and edi- 
tor (1876-86) of the Clergyman’s Magazine and 
the author of Through Liberia (1882) , Through 
Central- Asia (1887), Chinese Central Asia 
(1803) , The Hacred Tenth (1906) , The Tithe in 
Scripture (1908) 

LANSDOWNE. A borough in Delaware Co , 
Pa., 5 miles southwest of Philadelphia, on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad The noteworthy fea- 
tures include the borough hall, new high school, 
public library, Twentieth Century Club, and St. 
Philomena and Friends schools. It is essentially 
a residential suburb of Philadelphia, but has 
some manufactures, particularly of steel. Pop., 
1900, 2630; 1910, 4066. 

LANS'DOWNE, George GRAmiLi.E (or 
Grenville), Lord (1667-1735). An English 
poet and dramatist. He wont to school in 
France, but graduated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Born into a family conspicuous for 
loyalty to the Stuart kings, he dedicated his 
earliest verse to the Duchess of York, afterward 
the wife of James II. During the ascendancy of 
the Whig party he found consolation in the 
society of gri'ater poets — Dryden, Pope, Addison, 
Wycherley — and in writing successfully for the 
stage, witness the opera, The British Enchanters 
(presented 1706, published 1710), the tragedy 
Heroick Love (presented and published 1698), 
and She Gallants, later entitled Once a hover 
and Always a Lover (presented 1696; published 
1696). By the death of an elder brother he 
became the head of his family, was created a 
peer of the realm, and taken into the Privy 
Council of Queen Anne (1712) ; but three years 
later, under George I, he was suspected of 
Jacobite plotting and sent to the Tower for two 
years. In mature manhood Granville was a 
consistent Tory, not a rabid Jacobite; but, fear- 
ful of further imprisonment and desirous of 
economizing, he withdrew to Paris (1722), where 
he remained for 10 years, engaged chiefly in 
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writing elegant prose and revising liis inferior 
poetry. On his return to England he spent the 
remainder of his life in u tireraent, a polished, 
generous, lovable gentleman, patron of the poets 
and the last Lord Lansdowne. His Complete 
Works were published in 1732 
LANSDOWNE; Henry Charles Keith 
Pett’y-Fitzmaurice, fifth Marquis of (1845- 
) A British statesman. The eldest son 
of the fourth Marquis, he succeeded to the 
ancient family titles and estates on his father’s 
death in 1866 After studying at Eton and at 
Balliol College, Oxford, and serving as a captain 
of yeomanry cavalr}^, he entered early on a 
political career as a Liberal From 1868 to 
1872 he was a Lord of the Treasury and from 
1872 to 1874 Undersecretary of State for War 
In 1880 he received the appointment of Undei- 
secretary of State for India from Mr Gladstone, 
but resigned shortly afterwaid as a protest 
against the government’s Irish Bill on Compen- 
sation for Disturbance In 1883-88 he was 
Governor-General of Canada, the peiiod was 
marked by the completion of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, an amicable :• i i of 

the North Ameiican fislieries dispute, and by 
the suppression of llnd’s Rebellion From 
Canada he pioceeded as Viceroy to India, where 
he remained until 1893 In 1895 he entered the 
Marquis of Salisbury’s cabinet as Secretaiy of 
State for War, and in 1900 was appointed Secre- 
tary of State foi Foreign Affairs. He retired in 
December, 1905 His administration was sig- 
nalized by the alliance with dapan, by treaties 
of 1902 and 1905, and the establishment of 
intimate relations with France by the agree- 
ment of April, 1904. For several years he was 
leader of the Unionist party in the House of 
Lords, and in 1906 he led the attack in that 
House against the Liberal J^^ducation Bill In 
1909 he was the authoi of the famous motion 
which called for the submission to the people of 
the Lloyd-Geoige (qv ) budget of that year. In 
May, 1915, Lord Lansdowne became Minister 
without portfolio in the coalition cabinet formed 
by Asquith 

* LANSDOWNE; Henry Petty-Fitzmai^rtce, 
thiid Marquis of (1780-1863) An English 
statesman. He was liorn at Lansdowne House, 
London, July 2, 1780, and was a younger son of 
Earl Shelburne, Premier of George III, who re- 
ceived the coionet of Marquis in 1784. Lord 
Henry Petty was sent to Westminster School 
and afterwaid to rdinbuigh He look his de- 
gree at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1801, 
and, when barely of age, entered Parliament as 
member foi Calm' He turned his attention to 
finance and on Pitt’s death became, at the age 
of 25, Chancellor of the Exchequer in the ad- 
ministration of Lord Grenville In 1809 he 
succeeded his half brother in the marquisate, be- 
came one of the heads of the Liberal party in 
the House of Lords, and during a long opposi- 
tion was a consistent advocate of parliamentary 
reform, the abolition of slavery. Catholic eman- 
cipation, and free trade, all of which he lived to 
see triumphant. He was Home Secretary in 
1827, and when the Whigs, after their long ex- 
clusion from power, came into office with Earl 
Grey at their head, Lansdowne became Lord 
President of the Council, which post he held 
with a brief interval from November, 1830, to 
September, 1841, resuming it in 1846, after the 
fall of the Peel ministry, and again filling it 
until 1852. He then formally bade farewell to 


office and resigned tlie leadership of the House 
of Lords, but consented to hold a seat without 
office in the Aberdeen cabinet and again in the 
first administration of Lord Palmerston. After 
the death of the Duke of Wellington he became 
the patriarch of the Upper House and the per- 
sonal friend and adviser of the Queen He had 
a keen regard and a cultivated taste for litera- 
ture and was a generous patron of men of 
letters He died Jan 31, 1863 

LANSDOWNE, William Petty, Marquis 
OF See Shelburne 

LANS^FOBD. A borough in Carbon Co , Pa., 
35 miles (direct) north of Reading, on the 
Lehigli and New England Railroad (Map: Penn- 
sylvania, K 5). It has extensive coal-mining 
interests, being situated in the productive 
anthracite fields of tlie State, and manufactories 
of silk knit goods, shirts, garage supplies, etc 
About a mile from th(‘ borough is an immense 
electric-power plant. Sidth'd in 1845, Lansford 
was incoiporated in 1876, the charter of that 
year now operating to provide for a government 
vested in a burgess, chosen every three years, 
and a council, which controls appointments to 
the most of th(‘ imfiortant administrative offices. 
Pop , 1900, 4888, 1910. 8321. 

LAN'SING. The capital of the State of 
Mh1 I'l Ingham County, at the confluence 

• s'.i and Cedar rivers, 88 miles north- 

west of Detroit and 64 miles east by south of 
Grand Rapids, on the Pere Marquette, the Grand 
Trunk, the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, 
the Michigan United Traction, and the Michigan 
Central railroads (Map: Michigan, E 6). The 
rivers are here spanned by several bridges 
Ijansing occupies an elevated site on a plateau 
rising from the water level and is laid out with 
broad and well-shaded streets. The capitol, 
built in 1872-79, at a cost of $1,500,000, stands 
on an eminence in a park of 12 acres near the 
centre of the city Tlie State Library contains 
about 105,000 volumes Other important build- 
ings are the city hall, the city hospital, high 
school, Carnegie library, Government building, 
the State School for the Blind, State Industrial 
School for Boys, and, in the suburbs, the State 
Agricultural College, with 60 buildings and a 
farm of aliout 684 acres Among the recreation 
grounds are Pine Lake and Waverly Park, both 
summer resorts, and Moores, Potters, and five 
other parks A United States Weather Bureau 
Station ib maintained here. The city has abun- 
dant water power from the two rivers, the 
Grand River having a fall of 18 feet. There are 
mor(* than 200 manufacturing concerns, employ- 
ing about 11,000 persons, and whose annual 
product IS valu(‘d at $30,000,000. The manufac- 
tures include agricultural implements, automo- 
biles, traction engines, gas and gasoline engines, 
building materials, malleable castings, furni- 
ture, wagons, silk and woolen goods, store 
fixtures, electric supplies, cut glass, candy, ice 
cream, knit goods, cigars, cement blocks, wheel- 
barrows, automobile accessories, etc. The gov- 
ernment, under a charter of 1897, is vested in a 
mayor, elected for two years, a unicameral coun- 
cil, and administrative officials, the majority 
of whom are appointed by the executive, subject 
to the consent of the council. The clerk, treas- 
urer, and assessors are chosen by popular elec- 
tion. The city owns and operates the water 
works, supplied from artesian wells and valued 
at $300,000, and the electric-light plant. Set- 
tled in 1837, Lansing was laid out for the State 
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oapUnl in 1847^ when a eingle family occupied 
the eite. It was chartered as a city in 1859. 
I>op., 1900, 16,485; 1910, 31,229; 1914 (U. S. 
eat.). 37 512 

LANSING, John (1754-1829). An Ameri- 
can jurist, born at Albany, N. Y, He was 
privately educated and studied law with Kobert 
Yates (q.v.) in his native city and with James 
Duane in New York, where he was established 
in practice at the outbreak of the Kevolution. 
During the war lie served for about a year 
(1776-77) as military secretary to Gen Philip 
Schuyler. He served in the New York State 
Assembly , in 1780-86 and was also a member of 
the Continental Congress m 1784-88. In 1786 
he was named by the council of appointment 
mayor of Albany and succeeded John Jay as a 
member of the Massachusetts-New York boun- 
dary commission In March, 1787, while still 
a member of Congress, he was appointed, with 
Yates and Hamilton, to represent New York in 
the Constitutional Convention, but left it with 
the first named, after two months* participation, 
on the grounds that they had not been delegated 
to form a new Constitution, but only to amend 
the Articles of Confederation. In June, 1788, 
with George Clinton and Melancthon Smith 
(q.v.), he led the opposition to the ratification 
01 the Constitution by New York at the Pough- 
keepsie Convention. After serving on the New 
York-Vermont boundary commission, he was, in 
September, 1790, named a justice of the New 
York Supreme Court. He succeeded Yates as 
Chief Justice in 1798 and in 1801 succeeded 
Bobert R. Livingston (q.v.) as Chancellor, which 
position he retained until 1814, when he in turn 
was succeeded by James Kent (q.v.). He de- 
clined the Anti-Federalist nomination for Gov- 
ernor of New York in 1804 He disappeared 
mysteriously in New York City on Dec. 12, 1829, 
after having left his hotel to post a letter on a 
dock near by. 

LANSING, Robekt (1864- ). An Amer- 

ican lawyer and authority on international law. 
Born at Watertown, N, Y., he graduated from 
Amherst College in 1886 and was admitted to 
the bar in 1889. From then until 1907 he was a 
member of the law firm of Lansing & Lansing 
at Watertown. He served as associate counsel 
for the United States in the Bering Sea Arbitra- 
tion in 1892-93, as counstd for the United States 
Bering Sea Claims Commission in 1896-97, as 
solicitor for the government before the Alaskan 
Boundary Tribunal in 1903, as counsel for the 
North Atlantic Fisheries in the Arbitration at 
The Hague in 1009-10, and as agent of the 
United States in the American and British 
Claims Arbitration in 1912-14. In 1914 Lan- 
sing was appointed by President Wilson coun- 
selor to the State Department, and in June, 1915, 
on Mr. Bryan’s resignation, he became acting 
Secretary, He aided greatly in preparing im- 
portant notes to Great Britain and Germany on 
American neutral riglits. He became associate 
ediior of the American Journal of International 
ItOWi and with Gary M Jones is author of Gou- 
ernment : Its Origin^ Orotvthf and Form in the 
United fitatra (1902). 

LAN^SINdBTTBG* A former village in Rens- 
selaer Co., N'. Y., annexed to the city of Troy 
(q.v.) on Jan. 1, 1901. 

LANSING KAN. The name given to a par- 
tially dismembered human skeleton foundf in 
1902 under 20 feet ol earth near the Missouri 
Lanaingi Naps* There was a great 


deal of discussion at the time as to the antiq- 
uity of the find, but it is now generally agreed 
that it does not represent an ancient type of 
man. The skull is in the United States Na- 
tional Museum Consult AlSs HrdliCka, “Skele- 
tal Remains Suggesting or Attributed to Early 
Man in North America,*’ in Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin, No. S3 (Washington, 1907). 

LANSON, UIn'sOn', Gustave (1857- ) 

A French literary critic, horn at Orleans. He 
was educated at the Orleans and Charlemagne 
lyc6es, and after completing the work of the 
Ecole Nor male Sup^rieure received the degree 
of doctor of letters He became professor of 
rhetoric at Michelet, Charlemagne, and Louis 
le Grand lyc^es, and in 1900 was appointed to 
a chair of French literature at the Sorbonne. 
His method, one of historical and bibliographical 
researcii, has been adopted in several universi- 
ties in the United States, where he conducted 
classes at one time. He became an Officer of 
the Legion of Honor. IIis writings include: 
Nivclle de la chauss^e ct la comMie larmoyante 
(1887); Bossuet (1895); Hifitoire de la lit- 
feature fran^aise (1894, 11th ed., 1909); 
Manuel hibhographtquc de la htUrature fran- 
^aise, 1500-]p00 (4 vols., 1910-12) , Boileau, 
Corneille, Voltaire, in the “Great Writers 
Scries,” for Hachettc. He edited Lea lettrea 
philoaophiqucs of Voltaire (1908). 

LANSQUENET, lans'kc-nfit (Fr., from Ger. 
Landsknecht, foot soldier ) . A game of cards, 
played with six full packs, and so called from 
the fifteenth-century soldiers by whom it was 
introduced. The banker announces his bet, of 
which fractional parts are wagered by the other 
players, or the whole amount may be bet by a 
single ‘player. The banker draws a card for 
himself and one for his adversaries and then 
deals until a card like his own or that of his 
opponents is turned up In the former case the 
dealer wins, and also when the second card 
dealt matches the first. 

LANSYEB. IhN'sy^l', Maurice Emmanuel 
(1835-83). A French landscape painter, born 
at Bonin in La Vendee, Brittany. He studied 
architecture with Viollet-le-Duc, but gave it up 
to study painting, first with Courbet, and 
afterward with Harpignies, who taught him 
landscape. His subjects are mostly taken 
from Brittany and the in igbb -rhood of Bor- 
deaux, and his later work iIm‘ influence 

of his early architectural training. Among his 
paintings are: “September Morning at Douar- 
nenez”, “Promenade in Autumn”; “The Dunes 
of Donville”; “Notre Dame de Paris”; “Chateau 
de Pierrefonds,” at the Luxembourg; “Mont St. 
Michel ’* His work is distinguished for fine 
feeling and brilliant atmosphere. 

LANT, or LANCE. A fish. See Sand Ewl. 

LANTA^NA (Neo-Lat,, coined by Linneeus). 
A genus of odoriferous, chiefly tropical shrubs, 
belonging to the family Verbenacese. The species 
contain a stimulant essential oil. Lantana paeu- 
dothea, or Lippia paeudothea, is used in Brazil 
as a substitute for tea. Lantana camara and 
Lantana miata are natives of tropical America. 
Lantana camara has been introduced as an 
ornamental hedge plant into many tropical coun- 
tries, where it has spread until it has become 
very troublesome, as in Ceylon, parts of India 
and Hawaii. In countries where frost holds 
them in check thev are very ornamental plants* 
They are not hardy north of the Gulf States. 
LANTB» Villa. Two villat of this 
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name exist — one in Rome, on the Trastevere colored and lizard-like in form, whence the com* 


side of the Tiber, northwest of the great Villa 
Corsini, the other at Bagnaia, near Viterbo, 
about 40 miles north of Rome. The latter is the 
one generally referred to, and, although one of 
the smallest of the important villas of the 
Renaissance, it is regarded with justice as a 
perfect example of the type. It was built in 
1477 for Cardinal Riario, but was in 1666 and 
thereafter remodeled for the Cardinals Gambara 
and Montalto from designs by the great archi- 
tect Vignola, and 100 years later was given by* 
Pope Alexander VII to the Lante family, who 
have since held it. The gardens are exception- 
ally beautiful; while they cover less than four 
acres, with a total length of 775 feet and a width 
of 245 feet, they are laid out with such skill that 
they nowhere appear cramped or insignificant. 
They occupy a wooded slope, forming four ter- 
races; the two castm, or dwellings, occupy the 
second of these, and the lower, or first, terrace 
in front of them is laid out in parterres, with a 
fine sculptured fountain in the centre. The 
upper levels are occupied by plantations of 
trees, cascades, and summer houses or loggias, 
all of admirable design. The villa is well pre- 
served and IS one of tlie most charming examples 
of Italian Renaissance landscape architecture. 

LAN^TERN (from Lat. lanterna, laterna, 
from Gk. XafirrTTjp, lampt&Tf^ torch, from Xdg- 
Tretv, lampetn, to shine). In architecture, an or- 
namental structure raised alxive adjoining roofs, 
etc., to give light and ventilation by openings in 
its sides In Gothic architecture, a lantern 
tower is frequently placed over the crossing of 
cruciform churches, its vault being at a con- 
siderable height, and the light admitted by 
windows in the sides, as in the famous example 
over the crossing of Saint-Ouen at Rouen, and 
the equally celebrated octagon of Ely Cathedral. 
The usual English lantern is a lofty square 
tower over the crossing; the “Bell Harry^^ tower 
of Canterbury, and the central towers of York, 
Lincoln, and Gloucester cathedrals and of many 
other large churches, are examples. So also the 
Cimhorio of Burgos Cathedral in Spain. 

The small circular edicule which crowns most 
modern domes is called a lantern. The earliest 
of these is that on the dome of the cathedral of 
Florence; those of St. Peter’s, Rome, and St. 
Paul’s, London, are also famous. 

LANTERN FISH. A name given to soft- 
rayed, pelagic fishes, of a provisional order, Ini- 
omi, in reference to the fact that most of them 
possess phosphorescent, luminous organs, re- 
quired by their residence in the dark oceanic 
abysses. Their general structure is that of iso- 
gpondylous fishes, which have become degraded 
or degenerate by an unfavorable environment. 
Their forms are often most unusual and gro- 
tesque, great heads with enormous eyes and 
large mouths, often studded with formidable 
teeth, being united with slender and fragile 
bodies. The bones are weakly ossified, the 
mesacoracoid is lacking (an eellike character- 
istic), and the connection of the shoulder girdle 
with the cranium is imperfect. Ichthyologists 
differ as to whether or not the group should be 
separated from the Isospondyli, and also whether 
its component parts should be regarded as fam- 
ilies or as genera. Jordan and Evermann take 
the former view and make the first family that 
of the lizard fishes ( Synodontidae ) , including a 
group of tropical predacious fishes inhabiting 
sandy bottoms not far from shore, often brightly 


mon name “lagarto” in Spanish America. (See 
Lizabd Fish.) The other families are almost all 
inhabitants of the abysses, and the species are 
largely known only by one or a few specimens. 
The species illustrated upon the accompanying 
plate are representative of the range of variety 
in the group. Thus, BqLthypterois quadrtfilis, 
remarkable for the four long, whitish filaments 
of its fins (tactile organs of extreme sensibil- 
ity), is a little fish, nearly black, and dwells in 
the tropical Atlantic at a depth of 500 to 800 
fathoms. Another small, dark-colored bottom 
fish (5% inches) is Ipnops murrayiy found 
widely distributed at a depth of about • 2000 
fathoms, which is provided with an extraordi- 
nary sensory apparatus. It is eyeless, but the 
whole top of the flattened head consists of a 
pair of large, transparent membrane bones, 
which cover a peculiar divided organ, one-half 
lying on each side of the median line of the head. 
This at first was supposed to be a luminous 
organ, but Mosely has discovered that it repre- 
sents the lost eyes, each half of the organ having 
a flattened cornea along the dividing line, and a 
large retina of complicated structure, adapted 
to produce an image and to receive especial 
luminous rays. Referring especially to this fish, 
Alexander Agassiz has stated that while in some 
cases the eyes of these migrants from the shores 
and the surface to the black depths have not 
been specially modified, in others there have been 
modifications of a luminous mucous membrane, 
leading on the one hand to phosphorescent or- 
gans more or less specialized, or on the other to 
such remarkable structures as the eyes of Ipnops, 
intermediate between true eyes and specialized 
phosphorescent plates. Where the fishes have 
become blind, the integument, lateral line, and 
various tactile appendages acquire extraordinary 
sensibility, as in cave animals (q.v.). The 
curious miniature of a whale illustrated in Fig, 
9 of the Plate is one of the two known species 
of the genus Cetomimus, less than 6 inches long 
and living at great depths. For an account of 
Fig. 8, see Lancet Fish. 

Lantern Fishes Proper. The foregoing spe- 
cies do not possess light-giving organs to any 
considerable degree, if at all; but most of the 
group are provided with phosphorescent lan- 
terns. The family Myctophid® contains about 
100 species, all of small size, carnivorous, and 
very widely distributed in the open seas. They 
sometimes come to the surface at night or in 
stormy weather, but ordinarily dwell in the 
depths. All have luminous spots or photophores 
more or less regularly placed along the sides of 
the body, while larger light-giving glands are 
lodged in the head, or near the tail, or both. 
One of the most vivid light bearers is a steel- 
blue Pacific coast species (Tarletonheania 
tenua), whose light spots are shown in Fig. 4. 
It also has large functional eyes and crenulated 
scales, but no lateral line. The name “viper 
fishes” has been given to the genus represented 
by a species {UhauUodus sloanei), about 12 
inches long, discovered on the Banlcs of New- 
foundland. It has both eyes and photophores 
and also a tactile ray, extending from the dorsal 
fin. It is also an inhabitant of the North Pacific. 
Somewhat similar, and highly endowed with 
luminous organs, is Photoneotes graoiUs, known 
only from a single spocirnc^n 7 inches long, taken 
off Martinique, 472 fathoms below the surface. 
Even more extraordinary is the small black fiah 
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{Malaoostem mger) repre8<*nted in Fig. 10. It 
lives in very deep water, yet has large, useful 
eyes, as well as two ‘^headlights’’ in the form of 
strong luminous organs near the eyes, and many 
photophores on the body. The curious way in 
which the lower jaw is attached to the skull is 
unique among fishes. This connection is made 
by a cylindrical muscular band, which Gunther 
believes to be contractile, “serving to give the 
extremity of the mandible power of resistance 
when the fish has seized its prey,” as without 
such a contrivance so long and slender a bone 
as the jaw would be broken by the victim’s 
struggles. Argyropelecus (Fig. 7) lepresents a 
group of fishes, only 2 or 3 inches long, that 
come to the surface at night and during the day 
descend into the depths 

Consult the general autliorities mentioned 
under Frsu, and especially Goode and Bean, 
Occamc Ichthyology (Caitibi idge, 1800), wliere 
complete references to ttie literature relating to 
deep-sea fishes will be found. 

See Deep-Sea Exploration for the methods by 
which many of these fishes have been obtained; 
and Luminosity of Animals fm a more par- 
ticular account of their light-giving organs. 

LANTEBN FLY. An insect of the exten- 
sive family FulgoridsB Some of th(‘se insects 
are among the largest known, but others aie 
quite small. Some look very much like butter- 
flies or moths, while still others greatly resemble 
Neuroptera The family has received its com- 
mon name because of the peculiarly enlarged, 
misshapen proboscis of some of tlie tropical 
forms, which may equal the length of the body 
and is said by the natives of the tropics to be 
luminescent — a statement disputed by scientific 
obsex^^ers. Many of the species are beautifully 
and brilliantly colored Some of them secrete a 
valuable white wax, in some cases in masses far 
exceeding the length of the insect This is col- 
lected by the Chinese from a local species and 
made into candles. All the lantern flics are 
herbivorous Rome of the exotic species seriously 
injure crops, but none in the United States does 
any appreciable damage They are common in 
rank herbage and among the reeds of fresh and 
salt water swamps, and are usually protectively 
colored. Several forms that are green in summer 
turn brown with the reeds in the autumn. A 
pale-green species {Ormems septentnonalis) 
occurs on the wild grapevine Scolopa is a very 
common, widely distributed North American 
genus, with a long proboscis like that of the 
exotic species. The most injurious of the North 
American species is Chloroohroa oomca, which 
feeds on the leaves of com and the sugar beet in 
parts of the West. 

LANTEBN SHELL. A bivalve mollusk of 
the genus Anatina. The shell is oblong, swollen 
thin, often incqui valve The species occur in 
India, the Philippines, New Zealand, and on the 
west coast of America. 

LANTHANUM, ian'th6,-nfim. A metallic 
chemical element, first separated from its con- 
comitant rare-earth elements by Mosander in 
1839. It is usually obtained from the mineral 
cerite, but occurs also m lanthanite, monazite, 
orthite, and other minerals The metal itself is 
best prepared from lanthanum chloride by elec- 
trolysis in the absence of water Gi :rrip,ill\ :i 
was obtained by Mosander by heatin,; l.int .iiiiiim 
chloride with metallic potassium. Lanthanum 
(symbol, La; atomic weight, 139.0) is more 
readily attacked by atmospheric moisture than 


the other metals of the rare-earth group, and 
hot water is energetically decomposed by it. Its 
specific gravity w between 0.15 and 6.19, and 
it melts at 810® C. (1490® F.). First among 
the lanthanum compounds may bo mentioned 
the oxide, La^O,, which exists in two modifica- 
tions — a lighter crystalline one (specific gravity, 
6 3 ) and a heavier amorphous one ( specific grav- 
ity, 5.9 to 6.5) ; the latter is readily changed to 
the hydroxide. La (OH Is, by the direct action of 
water. The chloride of lanthanum, LaCla, is a 
Colorless salt very soluble in both water and 
alcohol, it forms double salts with the chlorides 
of gold and platinum. Lanthanum nitrate, 
La(N(\) 8 . 6 H 20 , is used for stamping incan- 
descent gas mantles, the mark i ‘ ‘ 

brown color on the burnt mantle. ' ■ ■ .-i 

oxalate, Laa(C.. 04 ),, which is usually more or 
less hydiated, appears as a whitt‘ precipitate 
tliat is somewhat more soluble in aqueous acids 
than the oxalates of the other rare earths Lan- 
thanum, further, foims a hydride, a carbide, and 
a nitride The hydride is formed by the direct 
action of hydrogen upon the metal at 240® C. 
(464® F.) " The carbide, LaC^, is formed by 
strongly heating lanthanum oxide with carbon; 
water decomposes it, yielding a mixture of 
acetylene, ethylene, and methane. The nitride, 
JjaN, may be prepared by passing nitrogen gas 
over metallic lanthanum at a nd heat, water 
decomposes it, yielding ammonia (qv ) 

LANUGA. See Hair. 

LANU'VIUM, or, later, LANIVIUM. An 

old and important city of Latium near the Ap- 
pian Way, about 19 miles south of Rome, on a 
hill commanding an extensive view of the sea. 
It was probably colonized from Alba Longa It 
first became important in the fifth century b c., 
by the part it took against Rome as one of the 
30 cities of the Latin League. Afterward, in the 
wars between Rome and the ^Equi and the 
Volsci, it sided with Rome In the great Latin 
war (340-338 B.c. ) it took part against Rome, 
but was treated leniently by the victorious Ro- 
mans, who, instead of punishing the inhabitants, 
made them Roman citizens After the tune of 
Ciceio it w^as important only as the chief seat 
of the worship of Juno Sospita, there was 
at Lanuvium a very rich temple of that goddess. 
It was the birthplac<‘ of Antoninus Pius and of 
Milo, the . ■ ■ I rh.lius; and near it was 

born the i ■ «vi si" I! The small towm of 

Civit^i Lavinia occupies part of the site of the 
old Lanuvium, of which a few walls and pave- 
ments remain. 

LANZA, Gaetano (1848- ). An Ameri- 

can mathematician, engineer, and educator, 
born in Boston, Mass He was educated at the 
University of Virginia, was an instructor there 
for two years and from 1872 to 1911 was con- 
nected with Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology — after 1875 as professor of theoretical 
and applied mechanics and after 1883 as head 
of the department of mechanical engineering. 
In 1911 he became professor emeritus. At vari- 
ous times he was active as a consulting engineer. 
In 1906-11 he served as president of the Mathe- 
matical and Physical Club, and he held member- 
ship in a large number of American and foreign 
mathematical and engineering societies. Besides 
numerous papers and pamphlets, his writings 
include Applied Mechanics (1885; 9th ed., 
1906) and Dynamics of Machinery (1911). 

LANZA, Ifin'tsft,, Giovanni (1815-82). An 
Italian statesman, bom at Vignale in Piedmont. 
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He studied medicine at Turin and practiced his 
profession at Vitale for several years, early 
joined the Agrarian Society, founded the Opi- 
mowe, and in 1848 was elected to the Sardinian 
Parliament, where, as a prominent member of 
the Left Centre, he was chiefly interested in 
finance and other economic subjects. He was 
Minister of Education under Cavour (1855-58) 
and Minister of Finance up to the resignation of 
Cavour after Villafranca, m July, 1859 After 
serving as President of the House of Deputies 
(1860), he acted for a year (1864-65) as Min- 
ister of the Interior. He returned to the legisla- 
tive chamber and served there (in 1867 and 
1868 again as President) until 1869, when, hav- 
ing defeated the ministry of Menabrea, he be- 
came head of the cabinet and Minister of the 
Interior Under his administration, which car- 
ried through important educational reforms, the 
seat of the government was transferred to Rome 
He resigned in 1873, owing to a coalition of the 
Left and the Right against his financial policy. 
He was a deputy up to the time of his death 
(Consult Tavallini, Lanza ed i suoi tempt (Turin, 
1887) 

LANZAHOTE, lUn'tha-rr/t&. One of the 
Canary Islands ( q v ) , the most easterly of the 
group (Map Spam, G 4). Area, 325 square 
miles Pop, 1900, 17,550, 1910, 19,261 It is 
very irregular in outline and of volcanic origin; 
its surface is rough and mountainous. It has 
some i( products. The island has no 

good ■ .rh I 1 '^ capital, Arrecife, had a popula- 
tion of 3764 in 1910 

LANZI, liin'ts6, Luigi (1732-1810). A cele- 
biated Italian antiquary and art critic, born at 
Monte deir Olmo, near Maeerata He entered 
the Order of the Jesuits and resided at Rome 
and afteI^\aId at Florence, where he became 
president of the Accademia della Crusca. In 
1782 he published at Florence his Desertztone 
deUa galleria dt Firenze His great works are 
his Saggio di Lingua etruaca (1789), in which 
he maintains the influence of Greece upon Etrus- 
can civilization, and his Stoma pittomca d* 
Italia, etc (1792 and 1809) This latter work 
was translated into English by Thomas Roscoe 
(1847). He is the author also of several poems, 
works on Etruscan vases, sculptures, etc. His 
jiosthumous w'^orks were published in two vol- 
umes at Florence m 1817 Consult. Boni, 
Eloqio delV abate L. Laxtzi (Pisa, 1816) ; Giulio 
Natali, “Nel primo centenario dalla morte di 
Luigi Lanzi,” in Real deputazione d/i stoma 
patria per le provincie delle Marche, atti e 
memorie, vol. vi (n. s, Ancona, 1911). 

LAOAG, la-wflg'. The capital of the Province 
of Ilocos Norte (q.v.), Philippines (Map: 
Philippine Islands, Cl). It is situated in a 
fertile plain in the northwestern part of Luzon, 
stretching for several miles along the right bank 
of the Laoag or Pagsdn River, 4 miles from the 
ses^. Its houses are for the most part well built, 
especially the town hall and the church; it has 
a telegraph station and is the projected ter- 
minus of a railroad from Manila. It exports 
rice, corn, sugar, and tobacco. Pop., 1903, 34,- 
454. The Pueblo of San Nicolfts (pop., 10,880) 
was added in 1903 after the census. 

LAOCITTS, l&-6'shi-fiB. See Laotse. 

LAOCOdKy l&-6k'd-6n (Lat., from Gk. Aao- 
K6(av, LaokoCn ) . According to classic legend, a 
brother of Anehises (q.v.), priest of Apollo in 
Troy, who in vain warned his countrymen 
against receiving within their walls the wooden 
Vol. XIII. —36 


horse. According to the version given by Vergil 
in the ASneid (ii, 199 ff.), two serpents then 
came swimming from Tenedos, attacked the 
two sons of LaocoOn, and, when the father 
came to their help, destroyed him also. There 
are many traces of earlier versions: in one only 
the sons are killed, and the serpents are sent by 
Apollo as a warning to .^Eneas ; in another 
destruction falls on the father and one son. The 
story is not noticed in the Homeric poems, but 
was told in the later Greek epic and was the 
subject of a tragedy by Sophocles. It acquires 
a peculiar interest from being the subject of one 
of the best-known works of ancient sculpture 
still in existence — a group discovered in 1506 at 
Rome, in the Sette Sale, on the side of the 
Esquiline Hill, and purchased by Pope eTulius II 
for the Vatican Tlie whole treatment of the 
subject, the anatomical accuracy of the figures, 
and the representation both of bodily pain and 
of passion, have secured for the group a higher 
place than it properly merits. According to 
Pliny, a Laocofln was the work of the Rhodian 
artists Agesander, Polydorus, and Athenodorus 
Until lately aicheeologists differed about the date 
of the Extant group. Its date, however, has been 
established by the discovery in Rhodes of a 
statue of a priest of Athena whose date is 42 
B c. This statue bears the signature of Atben- 
odorus, the son of ■ r* ’ re is little 

reason to doubt tha ' ■ - who later 

on (22-21 Bc. ) appears as priest together with 
his brother Agesander, was wuth the latter one 
of the sculptors of the Extant Laocofln group. 
Thus the statue antedates VergiPs narrative in 
the iEneid. In spite of its wonderful execution 
this group is not an example of the best Greek 
work, but belongs to a period of low artistic 
ideals. 

Bibliography. Lessing, Laokoon oder liher 
die Grenzen der Malerei und Poesie, especially 
in the second edition by Blflmner (Berlin, 1880), 
where the earlier literature is cited ; also Robert, 
Bild und Lied (ib., 1881) ; Kekule, Zur Deutung 
und Zeitbestvmmung des Laokoon (Stuttgart, 
1883) ; Forster, in the Verhandlungen der vier- 
zigsten Philologenversammlung zu Gbrlitz 
(Leipzig, 1890) , J. E, Sandys, History of Clas- 
sical Scholarship, vol iii (Cambridge, 1908) ; E. 
A Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture (Lon- 
don, 1911) ; H. H. Powers, Message of Greek 
Art (New York, 1913). 

LAOiyAICAS (Lat., from Gk. Aaoddfias). 1. 
The son of the Phseacian King Alcinous and 
Arete 2. King of Thebes and son of Eteocles. 
The expedition of the Epigoni against Thebes 
took place in his reign, and he was slain by 
Alcmseon, after having killed their leader, 
.^gialeus. See Epiqont; Eteocles and Poly- 
NicES ; Seven Against Thebes 

LA'OBAMFA (Lat., from Gk. Aaoddyeta, La- 
odameia). 1. The daughter of Acastus and 
Astydamia. Learning of the death of her hus- 
band, Protesilaus (q.v.), in the Trojan War, 
she consoled herself by keeping constantly with 
her a wooden image of the hero; and when her 
father caused it to be burned in order to turn 
her mind from her sorrow, she threw herself into 
the fire. According to another tradition, Pro- 
tesilaus was restored to life for three hours, and 
Laodamia accompanied him on his return to the 
lower world. The story is used by Wordsworth 
in his poem Laodamia, 2. The daughter of 
Bellerophon and mother by Zeus of Sarpedon. 

XiAOBlOE, Ift-dd^-se (Lat., from Gk. Aaod/xi^, 
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LaofUkH). 1. A nymph, and the mother of 
Niobe (q.v.) by Phoroneus. 2. The daughter of 
Priam and Hecuba and wife of Helicaon. 3. In 
Homer, the daughter of Agamemnon and Cly- 
temnestra, called Electra by the tragic . poets. 
See also Laodicea. 

LAOBICBA, la'6dd-sg'^l (Lat., from Gk. 
Aaodkfta, Laodiketa), The name of neveral 
Greek cities in the East, built by the Seleucidee 
(q.v.), who ruled the Ki'a'-be*- of Syria after 
the death of Alexander ‘be Five of these 

were named after Laodice, wife of Seleucus Nica- 
tor, and one after the wife of Antiochus Theos. 
Three are of some importance — two in Asia 
Kinor, and one in Syria. Most important was 
haodioea ad Lycum, situated in southwestern 
Asia Minor, commonly reckoned in Phrygia, 
though sometimes included in Caria or Lydia. 
It was situated about 11 miles west of Colossie, 
on the great trade route from the Euphrates 
and the interior through Apamea (q.v.), at the 
junction of several important roads from the 
coast and interior, and was at one time called 
Diospolis, but was renamed by Antiochus Theos 
(260 B.c), who reestablished and fortified the 
town as a centre of Greek influence. By reason 
of its favorable position for trade and the fer- 
tility of the adjacent country, it soon became a 
large and wealthy city, and, in spite of the 
disasters of the Mithridatic wars, it was a chief 
seat of Roman influence under the Empire. It 
seems to have early become a Christian centre, 
as it is mentioned in the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians (ii. 1) and is one of the seven churches 
addressed in the Apocalypse. 

The town was a banking centre and famous 
for its manufacture of cloth from the glossy 
black wool of the district, but it likewise had 
obtained great renown for its school of medicine 
connected with the temple of Men Karu, who 
was identified with the Greek Asclepios. It 
changed hands more than once in the wars be- 
tween the Byzantine Empire and the Turks and 
gradually fell into decay. The site, known as 
Eski-hissar, near Gondscheli, is deserted, but 
contains a number of fine ruins of the Roman 
period, including a ell-preserved stadium and 
two theatres. The town was supplied with water 
by an aqueduct of which many arches remain. 
Consult- Sir W. M. Ramsay, Ctties and Bishop- 
nos of Phrygia, vol. i (Oxford, 1895) ; id., Let- 
ters to the Seven Churches (New York, 1905) ; 
Baedeker, KonstantinopeJ , Balkanstaaten, Klem- 
asien, Arohipel, Cypern (2d ed., Leipzig, 1914). 

Another town, founded by Seleucus Nicator, 
in the territory of Lycaonia, was situated on the 
highroad from Ephesus to th(* East. The town 
was known as Laodicea Comhusta (Gk. Aaofikcia 
KaroiK$Kav(jLipri) f probably because of an early de- 
struction by fire, though Strabo says the name 
was due to the volcanic rocks in the neighbor- 
hood; modern travelers deny that there is anv 
such formation. The modern Sorgan Ladik 
probabljr occupies the site of this city, and in 
the neighborhood are extensive architectural 
remains. 

The third city, also founded by Seleucus, was 
Laodicea ad Mare, in northern Syria, now 
Latakia (q.v.), 

XAOBXOBA, Council OF. A council held 
during the fourth century, but whether towards 
the beginning, middle, or end has been earnestly 
debated without being determined. It consisted 
of 32 bishops from different provinces of Asia 
and embodied its decisions in 6Q canons, relating 


to matters of ritual, church order, dignity, 
precedence, discipline, morals, faith, and heresy. 
The most important of them is the last, giving 
a list of the books of Scripture received at that 
time as canonical, which does not contain the 
Apocrypha or Revelation. They may be found 
in Hardouin, Conciliorum Oollectio, vol. i ( Paris, 
1715). Consult Ilefele, Konzihengesohichte, vol. 
ii (Freiburg, 1865-74). 

LAOBICEANS, la'dd-i-se'anz, Epistle to 
THE. See Apoceypiia; Ephesians, Epistle to 

THE. 

LAOKOON, lfl-6k'6-6n. A treatise on the 
characteristics of poetry and sculpture by Les- 
sing (1766), based upon the Laocofln group in 
the Vatican. For a description of the treatise, 
see Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim. 

LAOM^EBON (Lat., from Gk. Aaofi^dwv). 
Son and successor of Hus, who founded the city 
of Ilium (Troy, q.v.). He is said to have been 
served by Poseidon and Apollo by command of 
Zeus — the former erecting the walls of the new 
city, while Apollo acted as herdsman. Laomedon 
having refused to pay them according to agree- 
ment, Apollo sent a plague and Poseidon a sea 
monster, which killed many Trojans, until an 
oracle commanded as an atonement the offering 
of one of Laornedon’s daughters The lot fell on 
Hesione, and she was chained to a rock to 
await the return of the monster. Hercules ap- 
peared at this point, on his return from the 
country of the Amazons (q.v.), and, having 
been promised the immortal horses given by 
Zeus to Tros if he should slay the monster, 
killed the creature, and freed Hesione. Wlien 
his reward was refused, Hercules gathered a 
force, killed Laomedon, captured the city, and 
carried off Hesione as booty, after placing 
Priam, who had alone protested against his 
father’s acts, upon the throne. 

tAoir, IhN. A fortress and the capital of the 
Department of Aisne, France, situated on an 
isolated hill, 87 miles northeast of Pans (Map; 
France, N., J 3). It has numerous ancient 
buildings and three gates belonging to its thir- 
teenth-century fortifications, which have been 
razed. The cathedral of Notre Dame is one of 
the finest twelfth -century Gothic edifices in 
France. It was finished in 1225 and is sur- 
mounted by numerous tow-ers, some of them un- 
finished, and the two flanking the fagade being 
adorned with huge oxen, said to commemorate 
the animals used in the transportation of the 
stone for the building. Another noteworthy 
church IS that of St. Martin (twelfth century) 
in Transition style. The Palais de Justice oc- 
cupies the thirteenth-century episcopal palace, 
and the prefecture is housed in the former 
abbey of St. Jean (twelfth century). The edu- 
cational institutions comprise a lyc6e, a com- 
munal college, a normal school, a school of agri- 
culture, a fine library of 15,000 volumes and 
rich in manuscripts and autographs, a museum 
of local antiquities, and a theatre. Laon manu- 
factures linen and other textiles, sugar and 
metal products. It is noted for its fruits and 
vegetables Pop., 1901, 16,434; 1911, 10,323. 
Laon is first mentioned as Laudunum in the 
fifth century. It was fortified by the Romans 
and eventually attained great importance in the 
kingdom of the Franks; in the tenth century it 
was the residence of the Carolingian kings. 
During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries tne 
place suffered considerably in the struggles with 
its bishops. The bishopric of Laon, founded at 
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the beginning of the sixth century, was abolished 
in 1789. In modern times Laon is associated 
with the defeat of the French under Napoleon 
by the Germans under Bliicher in 1814. In 
1870 Laon capitulated to the Germans, but the 
entrance of the conquering? army into the town 
was marked by the blowing up of the powder 
magazine by a French private, with the result 
that over 500 people were killed and wounded 
and the town was considerably damaged. 

LAOS) ia'6s. A region in the northern part 
of Siam, comprising the Middle Mekong District, 
from about lat. 13° to 23° N. (Map. Burma, 

D, E, 3) Its boundaries are not well defined, 
and its area is estimated at about 116,000 square 
miles. Its political status has been determined 
by the agreements of 1893, 1806, and 1904 By 
the first, France obtained possession of the por- 
tion east of the Mekong, which now forms a part 
of French Indo-China, by the second agreement 
between France and England, which was moie 
clearly defined in the Convention of 1904, the 
portion west of the Mekong was divided into 
two parts, of which the eastern, belonging to the 
basin of the Mekong, was declared within the 
French sphere of influence, and the western part 
was declared within the British sphere, finally, 
by the Treaty of 1904 bc'tween Siam and France, 
the former country agreed to abandon all claim 
to the Luang Prabang territory on the west side 
of the B a subsequent treaty in 1907, 

part O' . !*■ !i ' territory was again passed 

to Siam. Jne country is covered largely with 
forests of valuable woods, liut only teak and rat- 
tan aie exploited. Laos is believed to contain 
considerable mineral wealth There are many 
gum and rubber trees The climate is healthful 
during the dry season, from the middle of Octo- 
ber to the end of April The natives raise rice, 
corn, tobacco, cotton, indigo, sugar cane, and tea. 
They also produce mats and other obiects of 
Sparta grass There are a French Resident 
and a number of French commissioners in the 
eastern part. The population is estimated at 
2,000,000, chiefly Laos. Chief town, Luang 
Prabang 

LAOS, W6Zf or LAOTIANS. One of the 
chief groups of the Thai stock, which includes 
the Shans, Tlios-Muong, Siamese, Burmese, etc. 
Thev inhabit the northern parts of Farther 
India, from Tongking to Assam, but the Laos 
country belongs chiefly to Siam and French Indo- 
Cliina, only a few tribes still preserving their 
independence. The physical characters of the 
Laotians are* medium’ (sometimes quite low) 
stature, except in the most favorable districts; 
somewhat brachycephalic head form; hair black, 
stiff, and rarely curly, beard scanty, skin among 
the general population tawny, but among the 
higher classes lighter and often almost white. 
The upland Laotians are fairer-skinned than the 
people of the lowlands Certain customs and 
practices, such as the North Laotian tattooing 
with needles, bodily ornamentation, etc., have 
been regarded as indicative of Malayan affinities. 
The character of the primitive Laotians is gen- 
erally considered as of a higher order than that 
of many of their more civilized neighbors. They 
are, at their best, of a pleasanter dl-po-inoii 
franker, and more accessible than many of the 
other peoples of Farther India and combine the 
qualities of good subjects with a never-extinct 
longing for independence. In occupation the 
Laotians are agriculturists, cultivating rice and 
tbt mulberry tree^ and raising silkworms; in 


part shepherds and hunters. Some of the settled 
and more civilized Laotians make the wilder 
tribes of their environment grow rice and other 
foods for them. Others are expert cutters of 
teak and other timber. Being on the route of 
travel between China and Farther India of the 
south, they have had something to do with the 
development of trade and commerce in that re- 
gion, although they are not credited with any 
keen commercial sense. Some of the Laotians 
arc celebrated for their metal* work. Excepting 
music, the fine arts seem not to be largely cul- 
tivated, but there is among them a considerable 
indigenous as well as borrowed folk literature. 

Polygamy is rare with the masses of the peo- 
ple, and the position of woman is not at all low 
with some of the tribes; for, if she does work 
hard, she is the head of the household. Those 
who are not still ‘‘heathen” have accepted Bud- 
dhism in some form or other, but among the 
lower and ignorant classes ancestor worship, 
fetishism, etc , survive. From their neighbors, 
the Khmers, they have borrowed some supersti- 
tious beliefs, as the werewolf and the like. Scmie 
of the Laotians have a special form of writing, 
probably of Indian origin. With the Shans the 
Laotians shared in tiie earlier Thai civilizations 
of this part of Farther India, some of which 
were in their prime in the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries A few of the Laos 
“states” still exist in a semi-independent condi- 
tion. 

BibliogiapUy Bock, Temples and Elephants 
tloii* I, s**''!, , Colquhoun, Among the Shorns 
( ib , 1885 ) , Taupin, “Voyage d’exploration et 
d’etudes au Laos,” in the Bulletin de la 8ooi^t4 
Normande de 04ographie for 1890; Aymonier, 
Voyage dans le Laos (Paris, 1897) ; Leffevre, Un 
voyage au Laos (ib., 1898) ; Lucien de Heinach, 
Le Laos (ib., 1911). 

LAO-TSE, LAU-TZfi, or LAO-TStX, louW 

(Chin., venerable philosopher) An ancient 
Chinese sage, the reputed founder of the philoso- 
phy known as Taoism (qv ) Little is known 
regarding him that is absolutely trustworthy. 
That he existed is beyond doulvt, for 8ze-ma 
Ts’ien, the Chinese historian, who wrote about 
100 B c , mentions him and gives the longest 
sketch of his life that we have His real name 
was Li Urh, a name of no special significance, 
as Li IS the commonest of surnames in China. 
It means ‘plum tree’ and has served the legend 
mongers as a peg on which to hang the story 
that he was born under a plum tree, and that 
he immediately pointed to the tree, saying, 
“From this tree 1 take my name.” Another 
legend is that he was white-h*aired when he wot 
born, having been carried for 70 years in his 
mother’s womb, and from this circumstance he 
is known as Lao-tse, which may mean *old boy* 
as well as ‘venerable philosopher.* His posthu- 
mous title was Peh Yang, or Earl Yang, and his 
appellation Tan, which means ‘flat-eared.* He 
was born, according to 8ee-ma, in the village of 
Kiuh-jin (misdirected benevolence), in the par- 
ish of Li (cruelty), the prefecture of Ku (bit- 
terness), and the principalitx of Ts*u (distress), 
supposed to have been situated in what is now 
the Province of Honan, or perhaps the neighbor- 
ing Province of Anhui. This was in 604 b.o. 
At some time in his life he became librarian and 
archivist of the Chou dynasty, whose capital was 
at Loyang in Honan. lie had a considerable influ* 
ence on Confucius^ who visited him about 617 UiOii 
and learned from him a lesson in humiUiy# 
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In his old age Lao-tse retired and betook him- 
self to the frontier, whether of his own state or 
of the Empire is uncertain. There he lingered 
for a time, instructing Yin-hi, the warden, and 
at his request wrote a book of about 5000 words, 
in which he discussed the concepts of Tao and 
Teh, for which see the article Taoism. When 
or where he died is not known. Legend states 
that when last seen he was riding away into the 
wilderness of Tibet, mounted on a black ox. 
Some ill-advised attempts have been made to 
Latinize his name into Laocius Consult- Wat- 
ters, Lao-tzu: A Study %n Chinese Philosophy 
(London, 1879), Cams, Lao-tze’s Tao-teh-king 
(Chicago, 1898); Hirth, The Ancient History 
of China (Now York, 1908) See China. 

LAP'ABOT'OMY (from Gk. Xairdpa, lapara^ 
dank, loins +■ rou’h, tom^y a cutting, from re>- 
veivy temnein, to cut) A surgical term, used to 
designate making an incision through the ab- 
dominal walls and peritoneum for the purpose 
of exploring or operating upon the abdominal or 
pelvic viscera. The term is being replaced by 
coeliotomy (from Gk. /cotX/a, koiliay hollow, abdo- 
men -f Vogii, tome, a cutting), which is more 
exact. Consult Bryant, Operative Surgery (4th 
ed., 2 vols, New York, 1905), and Ashhurst, 
Surgery (Philadelphia, 1914). 

LAPAXJZE, Jeanne, wde Lqiseau See Le 
Sueur, Daniel. 

LA PAZ) la phth, So Amer. pron. pds. A 
city in the Province of Entre Rfos, Argentina, 
situated on the left hank of the Parana, 87 miles 
northeast of the city of Parana (Map: Argen- 
tina, H 4) It is a regular stopping place for 
steamers on the river and an important port of 
transit between Buenos Aires and Asuncion. 
Its chief exports are hides and preserved beef. 
It was founded in 1836 Pop. (est ), 9000. 

LA PAZ. The most populous department of 
Bolivia, occupying the northwest portion of the 
Republic (Map: Bolivia, D 7). It is bounded by 
Brazil on the north, the Bolivian departments 
of Cochabamba and Beni on the east, by Oruro 
on the south, and Peru on the west. Its area 
is estimated at 72,970 square miles, and it is 
formed of 13 provinces. Geographically it is 
divided into two parts dii'biiiiL' radically from 
each other in surface I'-im.iiio-i The northern 
and larger part, which was formerly included in 
the Department of Beni, is an extensive plain, 
thickly wooded and well watered by the numer- 
ous tributaries of the Beni and the Purus. This 
region has a hot and unhealthful climate and is 
inhabited mostly by Indians. The southern por- 
tion iadongs mostly to the region of the Cor- 
dillera Real and exceedingly mountainous, 
containing some of the highest peaks of the 
continent, such as Illimani and Illampu. It is 
drained by th(» upper portion of the Beni and 
takes in a large part of Lake Titicaca with its 
outlet, the Disugiiadtuo The generally moun- 
tainous surlace is diversified by numerous ele- 
vated valleys, covered with luxuriant vegetation 
and having a delightful climate. Tlie main 
agricultural products are corn, wheat, potatoes, 
cocoa, coffee, sugar cane, rice, cacao, bananas, 
oranges, etc. Cattle raising is carried on exten- 
sively, and the natural conditions of the region 
are very favorable for tlie development of that 
industry. Mining industries are also important. 
Gold, copper, suver, and tin are the chief 
mineral products. Pop., 1900, 445,616; 1914 
(est), 500,000. Capital, La Paz (q.v.). 

LA FAZ. A city and the capital of the De- 


partment of La Paz, Bolivia, and also the de 
facto capital of the Republic It is situated on 
the Chuquiapu River, 30 miles southeast of Lake 
Titicaca, 12,470 feet above sea level, and has a 
cool and healthful climate (Map: Bolivia, D 7) 
It has paved streets, some of which are narrow 
and steep, and there are 20 bridges crossing the 
river. It has several squares, on one of which, 
the Plaza Murillo, stand the fine cathedral (as 
yet incomplete), the Legislative Palace, and the 
Government Palace There are several hand- 
some drives and promenades, one of which, the 
Alameda, is very broad and entered by three 
iron gates. The city has a tramway and is 
lighted by electricity. It has a university, with 
faculties of law, medicine, and theology, a na- 
tional college and seminary, a museum, a public 
library, two hospitals, and various scientific and 
philanthropic societies The industries of the 
city are unimportant, but it has an active trade 
in the agricultural and mining products of the 
surrounding district as well as in imported 
articles brought from the Pacific ports Pop , 
1909, 78,856. La Paz was founded in 1548 by 
Alonso de Mendoza In its early history it suf- 
fered several times from Indian uprisings, being 
once besieged for four months by 100,000 In- 
dians It was the first Peruvian city to revolt 
against Spam. 

LA PAZ, la pds. A port on the east shore 
of Lower California, Mexico, situated on the 
Bay of La Paz (Map: Mexico, D 5) It is the 
seat of the most valuable pearl fishery on the Pa- 
cific coast and has considerable trade in the 
products of the fertile district around it and of 
the mines of Triunfo The town has a good har- 
bor ^and is the seat of the United States Consul 
Pop., 1900, 6046; 1910, 5536. 

LAPEEB, l&-p€r' A city and the county 
seat of Lapeer Co., Mich., 60 miles north of 
Detroit, on Flint River, and on the Michigan 
Central and the Grand Trunk railroads (Map. 
Michigan, F 5). It is the centre of a fertile 
agricultural region and an important market 
for farm produce and poultry, it has flouiing 
and planing mills, foundries, stove w^orks, a tan- 
nery, and machine works The Michigan Home 
and Training School, for the feeble-minded, is 
here Settled in 1832, Lapeer was first incor- 
porated in 1875, the charter of that year still 
being in operation and providing for a mayor, 
annually elected, and a unicameral council. The 
city owns and operates the water works Pop., 
1900, 3297; 1910, 3946. 

LA PELTBIE, la pSl'tre', Marie Madeleine 
DE, n4e Chauvigny (1603-71) A French educa- 
tor and religieuse, born at Alengon. Though 
wishing to enter a convent, she was forced by 
her father to marry, but was left a childless 
widow at the age of 22 On reading La Jeune’s 
Relation (1635), she determined to use her en- 
tire fortune m the education of Indian girls 
She went to Quebec in 1639 with three nuns and 
founded the Ursuline Convent there, maintaining 
a school for both white and Indian girls In 
1642 she joined the Montreal colony, remaining 
there until 1646, when she returned to Quebec. 
She is said to have entered as novice in this 
year. She died in the convent in 1071. Par- 
ticular reference is made to her in R. G. 
Thwaites (ed ), The Jesuit Relations, vols. xi, 
xvi (Cleveland, 1896-1901). 

LAP^2KOI7SE^ ia'pa'ro(5z', Jean-Fban^ois de 
Galaup, Count de (1741-?88). A French navi- 
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gator, born near Albia, in the Department of 
Tarn. He entered the navy in 1756, fought 
against the English in the Seven Years' War, 
and was made a captain in 1780. In 1782 he 
was sent to destroy the British forts in Hudson 
Bay. Three years later he was chosen to com- 
mand an expedition of discovery, sent out by 
the French government for the purpose of com- 
pleting the explorations of Cook and Clarke in 
the Japan seas and southeast of Australia and, 
incidentally, of attempting the Northwest Pass- 
age Lap^rouse sailed in August, 1785, with 
two frigates, the Boussole and the AatrolahCy 
taking with him specialists in botany, astron- 
omy, geology, and g(‘()giai)li\ The expedition 
was carefully equipped and did good work. The 
ships crossed the Atlantic to Brazil, rounded 
Cape Horn, and skirted the coast of the Ameri- 
cas to lat 60° N., Mount St. Elias being sighted. 
On Nov. 5, 1786, Necker Island, a small island 
some hundred leagues northwest of the Hawaiian 
group, was discovered. The explorers sighted 
the Marian Islands, touched at the Philippines, 
and by May, 1787, would seem to have been in 
the ii(‘ighbnrhood of Koiea These waters were 
for the Western world absolutely unknown, and 
Lap<'‘rou8e devoted some six or seven months to 
the exploration of the vicinity In August he 
discovered the strait between the islands of Sa- 
khalin and Yezo, which now bears his name 
From the Bay of Avatscha in Kamchatka, 
Lesseps, the interpieter of the expedition, was 
dispatched in September to France by the over- 
land route across Siberia, carrying with him the 
records and maps of the expedition. Then, going 
south Lap^roiise landed on one of the* Navigator 
Islands, where 21 of the expedition, including 
the captain of the AstrolahCy were massacred by 
the natives. Lap^rouse touclnxi Tasmania and 
on dan 26, 1788, made Botany Bay. He re- 
mained there until February 7, after which there 
is no trace of the movements of the expedition 
The French government offered a reward of 
10,000 francs for information and m 1791 sent 
an expedition in search of Lap6rouse, but with- 
out success. In 1826 an English captain, Dillon, 
found some remnants of the wreckage of Lap6- 
rouse’s ships in the possession of the inhabitants 
of Vanikoro, one of the New Hebrides A French 
expedition sent out in 1828 under Dumont 
d’Urville ascertained that both ships had been 
wrecked in a storm off the coast of this island 
and that all on board had perished, and Dumont 
d’Urville erected a monument to the memory 
of Lap6rouse on the island There are three 
editions of Lap^rouse’s voyages, prepared from 
journals sent home by him and published under 
the title Voyage autour du monde in 1797, 1799, 
and 1831, the last and most exact edited by 
Lesseps. In April, 1888, the Soci^^t^ de Geo- 
graphic in Pans commemorated the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of Lap^rouse’s death Con- 
sult Bulletins de la Boc%4t6 de la Odographte 
(Paris, 1888). 

LA PEYROUSE, Ik pft'rtJoz', Philippe Picot 
DE (1744-1818) A French naturalist, born near 
Toulouse, where he was Advocate-Gieneral in the 
Parliament (1768-71). He applied himself to 
natural history researches, chiefly in the Pyre- 
nees, from 1774 to 1789, when he was recalled 
to the administration of his native district, be- 
came inspector of mines, professor of natural 
history in the central school of Toulouse, and 
mayor of the city (1800). In 1811 he was made 
perpetual secretary of the Toulouse Academy of 


Sciences, and during the Hundred Days he was 
president of the electoral college of Haute-Ga- 
ronne, but soon retired to private life and cul- 
tivated beautiful species of pines on his prop- 
erty. He published: Description de plusteura 
nouvellea espkees d^orthoc^ratites et d^oatramtee 
(1781); Flore des Pyr^nSes (1795; 4th ed., 
1801); Mmographie des saxifrages (1801); 
Histoire abr^gke des plant es des Pyr^nkes 
(1813-18). 

LAFHAM, lap'am. Increase Allen (1811- 
75) An American naturalist, born in Palmyra, 
N Y For a time he served as assistant on the 
survey of the Erie Canal and as engineer in the 
construction of the Welland and Miami canals 
After moving to Milwaukee, Wis., in 1836, he 
turned his attention to scientific study and in- 
vestigation, particularly in the branches of bot- 
any, meteorology, and geology. From 1873 to 
1875 he acted as chief geologist of Wisconsin. 
He was a member of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society and of the Wisconsin Academy of 
Sciences. His best-known publications are: A 
Geographical and Topographical Description of 
Wisconsin (1844); Antiquities of Wisconsin 
(1855) , Geoloqical Map of Wisconsin (1855). 

LAP'IDA'NtrS. See Heynlin, Johann. 

LAP'IDARY WORK (Fr laptdaire, Lat. 
lapidariuSf stonecutter, from lapis^ stone). The 
art of cutting, grinding, and polishing stones, 
especially gems ( q v ) The earliest examples 
of lapidary work are the engraved cylindrical 
seals of Babylonia and Assyria and the scara- 
bapoids of Egypt, dating back at least as far as 
4500 B c At first the cylindrical seals were 
made of shell, later from diorite, serpentine, 
chalcedony, quartz, rock crystal, amazone, ame- 
thyst, and fossil coral; but no specimens are 
known of ruby, sapphire, emerald, diamond, or 
tourmaline. The earliest <‘mrra\ing was done 
slowly and laboriously by hand with the sap- 
phire point only, the how drill being introduced 
about 3000 b c In the bow drill the point is 
made to revolve rapidly by moving up and down 
a horizontal crossbar, to each end of which is 
attached a string wound around the vertical 
stick in which is set the drill point. Phoenician 
work shows a mixture of Babylonian and Assyr- 
ian designs Greek work modified Egyptian 
scarabs by adding Greek and Etruscan symbols 
and mysterious signs. During the first three or 
four centuries of the Christian era many pagan 
gems were recut with Gnostic and other obscure 
devices. With the Renaissance the art revived, 
and work equal to that of the greatest Greek 
and Roman masters was produced. During the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries 
many copies were made that can with difficulty 
be told from the ancient originals. Until the 
fourteenth century gems were mostly cut en 
cahochon (polished smooth, preserving the 
original size and color of the stone as far as 
possible), or like beads with a hole drilled 
through the centre. Faceting, or finishing with 
a surface of fiat faces geometrically arranged as 
in cut diamonds, is a modern invention^ Modern 
gem cutting and engraving is done on a lathe 
carrying a point or disk of soft iron, primed 
with diamond dust and oil Opaque and trans- 
lucent stones such as opals, moonstones, tur- 
quoises, and carbuncles are still cut en cahochon, 
but transparent gems are almost always faceted, 
in order to enhance their brilliancy by reflection 
and refraction of light. Important centres of 
garnet cutting are the region around MerowitB 
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In Bohemia and Jaipur in India. The world's 
centres of agate cutting are the German cities 
of Waldkirch in Breisgau and Idar and Ober* 
stein in Oldenburg. In Russia lapidary work 
is especially encouraged by the state, and there 
are great Imperial establishments at Ekaterin- 
burg and Peterhof, and at Kolyvan in Siberia. 
Konigsburg and Danzig in Germany are centres 
of amber cutting. China has for centuries been 
the centre of jade cutting. For diamonds and 
diamond cutting, see Diamond. Consult: L. 
Pannier, Lea Ui/pidairea franraia du moyen dge 
(Paris, 1882) ; Leopold Claremont, The Oem- 
Cutter'a Craft (London, 190(1); Paul Meyer, 
‘^Les plus anciens lapidaires fran^ais,'’ in Ro- 
maniaf vol. xxxviii (Paris, 1909). See Gems. 

LAPIBE, Cornelius A See Cornelius A 
Lapide 

LA PIEDAD, la pya-DllD'. A town of the 
State of Michoacftn, Mexico, situated at the 
north boundary of the state, 62 miles southwest 
of Guanajuato, and on the left bank of the river 
Lerma, which is here crossed by a fine bridge 
(Map: Mexico, H 7). Adjacent to it ih an im- 
portant agricultural district. Pop , 1910, 10,604. 
In 1871 it received the title of city. 

LA FIJAKBI&BE, la pe'zhdr'dyfi-r', Louis 
DE LA COUB DE (1832-91). A French author 
and antiquary, born at Nantes and educated at 
the Ecole des Chartes. He became keeper of the 
archives of the Ste. Genevieve Library m 1860 
and of that of H^rault in 1872. lie committed 
suicide at Montpellier in 1891. He was a special 
student of Moli^re. Among his works ( some 
under the name Louis La Cour ) are : Les qargons 
de caf4 de Parts, par Gaston Vorlac (1856) , Le 
para aux cerfa (1859), Rapport aur la lUcou- 
verte d'un autographe de Mohbre (1873), Mo- 
libre d Pizbnas en 1650-51 (1885) ; Moltbre, son 
abjour d Montpellier en 1654-55 (1887); be- 
sides editions of BraiitOme, of Bonaventure, Des 
P^riers, of Rabelais, and of a facsimile of the 
earliest editions of Moliere for the Acad6mie 
des Bibliophiles. He founded the historical 
review Chromquea du Languedoc. 

LA'TIS LAZ^tTLI, or Lazurite (Neo-Lat., 
stone of azure, from Lat lapis, stone, and ML, 
lazulua, lazunua, lazur, MGk. \ai;ovpiov, lazou- 
non, from Ar. Idzimrd, from Pers. Idzhward, 
named from Ldjtvard in Persia, where the min- 
eral abounds). A mineral substance, consisting 
of sodium and aluminium orthosilicate and 
sodium sulphide It crystallizes in the isometric 
system, but is usually found massive, having a 
beautiful ultramarine or azure-blue color. The 
mineral was highly esteemed for its medicinal 
qualities by the ancients, who pulverized it and 
mixed it with milk, using it as a dressing for 
boils and ulcerations. Pliny and other Roman 
writers called it sapphire. It was used among 
the Egyptians in their jewelry, and among the 
modern nations it has been employed for engrav- 
ing, for vases, in ornamental and mosaic work, 
and for altars and shrines. Lapis lazuli occurs 
in granite jind in crystalline limestone, the finest 
specimens coming from China, Siberia, Persia, 
and Chile. When powdered, it forms the pig- 
ment called ultramarine, wliich, however, has 
been replaced bv an artificial product. See 
GBMS; ^UB^M^Rr^E 

LAPIS OLLABIS, la^pls dl-la^rls. See 

POTSTONE. 

Ua‘B'1T13LM (Lat., from Gk. Aawl$m, Lapi- 
thm). In Gre^ legend, a people who inhabited 


the Valley of the Peneus in Thessaly They 
derived their name from a mythical ancestor, 
Lapithes, a son of Apollo and the brother of 
Centaurus, the equally mythical ancestor of the 
centaurs (qv.). In legend the Lapithse appear 
especially in their conflict with the centaurs. 
At the marriage of their King Pirithous to 
Hippodamia, the centaurs, flushed with wine, 
offered violence to the women, and in the war 
that followed the centaurs were nearly destroyed 
Theseus was said to have helped Pirithous in 
this struggle, and it consequently assumed a 
prominent place in Athenian literature and art 
It is represented on the friezes of tlic Thoseum 
at Athena and of the temple of Apollo at Phi- 
galeia, and on the metopes of the Parthenon as 
well as on vases. The Lapithae were said to 
have been crushed by Agimius and the Dorians, 
assisted by Hercules There seems reason to be- 
lieve amid all these legends that the Lapithai 
were a folk of some degree of civilization, dwell- 
ing dn early times in Thessaly. Another King 
of the Lapithoe was Ixion (qv.). For the met- 
opes of the Parthenon showing the Centaurs and 
the Lapithae, consult E A. Gardner, Ancient 
Athens (New York, 1902). 

LAPLACE, la'pMs', Josulf: de (1606-55), 
better known as Placeus. A French Reformed 
< lcitr\ nmn He was a preacher at Nantes and 
in 1632 was appointed professor of theology at 
Saumur His great work is De Statu Honiinis 
Lapst (1640), in which, like Amyraut (qv), 
he sought to modify the strict Calvinism of his 
church, but unsuccessfully His complete works 
were published at Franeker in 1699 in two 
olumcs 

LAPLACE, Pierre Simon, Marquis de 
(1749-1827). The greatest of the French 
astronomers He was born at Beaumont-eii- 
Auge (Calvados) His father, a poor farmer, 
was unable to give him any educational advan- 
tages, but, probably through the generosity of 
friends, he was able to carry on his studies in 
the College of Caen and the Military School at 
Beaumont. In the latter institution he was for 
a short time a teacher of mathematics, but at 
the age of 18 he resolved to try his fortune in 
Pans. Having secured the attention of D’Alem- 
bert (q.v ), then in the height of his power, he 
was, on the latter’s recommendation, made pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the Ecole Militaire 
Scarcely 20 years of age, his remarkable power 
of mathematical analysis had already become 
manifest in his Recherchea sur le calcul intbgral 
(1766-69) These researches were followed by 
a series of brilliant memoirs on the theory of 
probability, which immediately attracted the 
attention of the scientific worid and were the 
object of special commendation by the Academy 
of Sciences As a result of their publication, 
Laplace was in 1773 made an associate and in 
1785 a member of this distinguished body. In 
1784 he succeeded B^zout as examiner in the 
Royal Artillery Corps and in 1794 was made 
professor of analysis at the Ecole Normale. 
After the organization of the new Institute he 
received, through the excellency of his style as 
shown in his Syathme du monde, a place among 
“the forty” of the Academy in 1816 and in 1817 
was made its president. Laplace was not with- 
out political ambition and did not hesitate to 
resort to flattery to secure place. Napoleon 
made him Minister of the Interior in 1799, but 
after six weeks he was compelled to dismiss him 
with the epigrammatic remark that he carried 
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the spirit of the infinitesimal into his adminis* 
tration. He was recompensed, however, by a 
seat in the Senate, of which body he later be- 
came the Vice President, and Chancellor m 1803. 
In 1804 the Emperor also created him Count. 
His political views conveniently shifting with the 
change of power, he received his reward from 
Louis XVIII by being elevated to the peerage 
with the title of Marquis. He was a member 
(1795), and a little later became president, of 
the Bureau of Longitudes, he was president of 
the commission for : r r\/‘" C Lcole Poly- 
technique, a member ; ■ » ■ i - to estab- 

lish the metric system, a Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honor, and a membei of moat of the 
prominent learned societies of the w^orlcl. La- 
place was indefatigable in his scientific labors 
and richly deserved the honors which they 
brought to him. He has justly been called “the 
Newton of France,” “the titanic geometer,” and 
“the greatest mathematician of his age.” Self- 
sufficient in the presence of his fellows, he was 
humble in hia contemplation of the great do- 
main in which he labored, liis humility showing 
itself in the dying words ascribed to him : “What 
we know is little, what we do not know is 
immense.” 

Laplace was celebrated chiefly for his labors 
in celestial mechanics, especially in i elation to 
the lunar theory, the opposite inequalities of tin* 
motions of Jupiter and Saturn, the question of 
the tides, and the general problem of the stabil- 
ity of the solar system. The conciliation of the 
results of observations on the motions of tJupiter 
and vSaturn, to the Newtonian theory, had baffled 
even Euler and Lagrange, and it w^as the failure 
of such eminent predecessors that led him as a 
young man to study the subject The results of 
his investigations were given when he was only 
23 years old, in a memoir road before the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, entitled ^ur les solutions par- 
iicuhdres dcs Equations diff^rentielles et sur les 
in6(jualit68 s^culaires des plandtcs This was 
followed by a series of brilliant discoveries in 
the planetary theory. It was m connection with 
this extended investigation that Laplace dis- 
covered in 178() the dependence of the moon’s 
acceleration upon the secular changes in the 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, the keystone in 
the theory of the stability of the solar system. 
He also announced the laws of motion of the first 
three moons of Jupiter, in a form since known 
as the Laws of Laplace: (1) the sum of the 
mean movement of the first satellite and of 
twice the third equals three times that of the 
second; (2) the sum of the mean longitude of 
the first 'satellite and of double that of the 
second diminished by throe times that of the 
third, equals 180°. Laplace’s most celebrated 
treatise is the Mdramque cdleste (5 vols., 1799- 
1825; trans. by Bowditch, 4 vols , Boston, 1829- 
39). The aim of this work was to give a com- 
plete solution of the great mechanical problem 
of the solar system and to bring the results of 
observation into harmony with the Newtonian 
hypothesis The work will stand as one of the 
world’s greatest contributions to science. At the 
same time it cannot be denied that it has two 
serious faults. In the first place, Laplace has 
j'ustly been blamed for not recognizing the un- 
questionable discoveries of his predecessors and 

contemporaries, inferentially them 

as his own. The second bleni'- ***' ' !■ 'k is 
the fact that there are many serious omissions 
In the theory, covered by the frequently recur- 


ring expression, “It is easy to see.” Theae two 
defects in the work were in part removed by the 
admirable English translation mentioned above. 
Laplace’s Exposition du sysihme du monde 
(1796) was called by Arago the \f/'caniq%t€ 
cSleste, disrobed of its analytic attire. The work 
is more popular and clear and is especially 
valuable for its condensed but masterly r^sum^ 
of the history of astronomy to the close of the 
eighteenth century. In this work appeared the 
famous nebular hypothesis (see Cosmogony), 
an hypothesis so foreign to Laplace’s habit of 
mathematical treatment as to lead him to the 
apologetic statement that it was suggested “with 
the mistrust which should inspire everything 
that is not a result of observation or calcula- 
tion,” but to it he frt'quently alludes as highly 
probable. The theory had already been sug- 
gested by Kant (1755) and by the Japanese 
mathematician Shizuki Tadao (1760-1806) in 
179.3. 

In physics Laplace joined with Lavoisier in 
important experiments (1782-84) on the specific 
hc'ats of bodies, and contributed in a noteworthy 
manner to the theories of capillary action, of 
electricity, and of the equilibrium of a rotating 
fluid mass. Hia investigation of the discrep- 
ancy between the theoretical and observed ve- 
locity of sound led liim to take into mathemati- 
cal account various secondary factors by which 
the velocity of sound may he influenced. “La- 
place’s coefficients,” also called spherical func- 
tions and splierical haimonies, already known to 
Legendre, wa're first given in theu LUtnMil form 
by Laplace, in his Throne de^ des 

sphdroides et de la figure des planHes (1782). 
In pure mathematics Laplace made his greatest 
reputation m the theory of probabilities (q.v ), 
This doctrine, already created by Pascal and 
Fermat, and brought to a high degree of perfec- 
tion by Jakob Bernoulli ( q v. ) , was investigated 
by Jiaplace soon after his arrival at Paris as a 
young man, and first brought him to the atten- 
tion of the Academy. He made much use of the 
subject in his Mdcamquc cdleste and was the 
first to treat the new theory of least squares as 
a problem of probabilities. His TMorie analy- 
iique dcs proha bihtds appeared in 1812 and his 
Essai philosophiquc sur les prohahihtds in 1814. 
Laplace's complete works have been twice pub- 
lished by the French government respectively 
under the titles (Euvres de Laplace (7 vols’., 
1843-47), Les oeurres aomplHes de Laplade (13 
vols., beginning in 1878) The Mdcamque odleste 
38 also known in EnglT^ from an adaptation of 
a portion of the work under the title Mechanism 
of the HcaveaSf by Mrs. Somerville (London, 
1831), and the first book through a translation 
by Toplis under the title Treatise upon Ana- 
lytical Mechanics iN‘(»Hing]unn 1814). One of 
Laplace’s works on probabilities was translated 
into FriLrli^h b\ Truscott and Emory, under the 
title Philn^^.pf.irnl Essay on Prohahilitie's (New 
York, 1902) Consult: Kaufman, Laplace 
(Paris, 1841) ; T). F. J. Arago, Biographies of 
Scientific Men (Boston, 1869) ; August Ddring 
“Kant, Lambert, und die Laplacesche Theorie,” 
in Preussische Jahrhilcher, vol Iviii (Berlin, 
1886) ; Friedrich Rat:8el, “Die Kant-Laplacesche 
Hypothese und die Geograph k*.” in Petermann^a 
Miiteilungen, vol. xlvii (Gotha, 1901) 

LAPLAND. A region embracing an area 
of about 150,000 square miles in northwest 
Europe. It is not a political entity, but derives 
its name from the fact that it is the home Of 
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the Lapps, or Laplanders. Its south boundary 
is not definitely defined, but it may be said to 
extend south in Norway approximately to lat. 
65®, in Sweden to lat. 64®, and in Russia to 
lat. 66®, including northern Finland and the 
Kola Peninsula (Map: Europe, F 2). Norwe- 
gian Lapland is included under the provinces 
of Nordland, Tromsb, and Finmarken; Swedish 
Lapland occupies the northern part of the Prov- 
ince of Norrland and the whole of Norrbotten 
(North Bothnia) and is divided into Tornefl-, 
Lule&-, Pite&-, Ume&-, and Asele-Lappmark. 
Scandinavian Lapland is mountainous in Nor- 
way, except in the northeastern district of Fin- 
marken; while in Sweden, though very rough 
and uneven, the country inclines t() flatness. In 
Finland the country of the I^pps is chiefly flat, 
with many glacial lakes; about one-half of the 
Kola Peninsula is tundra or swampy. The 
rocks of Lapland are chiefly of Plutonic origin, 
covered with a thin layer of humus. The Swed- 
ish and Finnish portions are drained by rivers 
which empty into the Baltic Sea. 

The climate of the whole of Lapland is very 
severe for nine months in the year, even along 
the coasts, where some ameliorating influence of 
the Atlantic is felt, which extends even to the 
Murman coast of the Kola Peninsula. The 
snowfall in Sweden is very heavy. A large 
mileage of snowsheds has been built on the 
Swedish portion of the railroad. All the most 
exposed parts of the line are thus protected. 
The heat of July and August is extreme, but 
tliese hot months are separated from the cold 
seasons by a spring and autumn that are only 
two or three weeks long. Barley may be grown 
as far north as 70®, but the general limit of 
cereals is lat. 66® N. A large part of the coun- 
try, particularly in the south, is covered with 
a thin growth of birch, pine, fir, and alder, but 
trees entirely disappear in the Kola Peninsula. 
The more elevated tracts, except in Norway, are 
destitute of vegetation and have no inhabitants; 
but in the valleys and the lower parts of Lap- 
land there is an undergrowth of lichens and 
mosses which provide abundant food for the 
numerous herds of reindeer that are the chief 
riches of the inhabitants. Some of the southern 
Laplanders carry on a little agriculture with 
indiflerent success. 

Economically this whole region has only one 
preeminent resource, and that is the beds of 
iron 01 e scattcied over the southern part of 
Swedish Lapland The development of these 
mines at Gellivaie and Kiruna, 44 and 100 miles 
north of the Arctic circle, resulted in the build- 
ing of a railroad from the port of Lulefi, on the 
Gulf of Bothnia, to those mining centres, and 
its extension (completed in 1902) across Lap- 
land to Narvik, at the head of the deep Ofoten 
Fjord in Norway, on the Atlantic, the railroad 
being about 280 miles long, of which 230 miles 
is north of the Arctic circle. This railroad was 
extended to the Atlantic to give ore vessels an 
ice-free port, Narvik, the year round, as the 
Gulf of Bothnia is frozen during the winter. 
The mines of Gellivare yielded 1,070,000 tons of 
ore in 1901. The district of Norrbotten, wherein 
Gellivare and Kiruna are located, yielded, in 
1913, 4,913,603 tons of ore. These Swedish ores 
are regard^ as among the beat steel ores in the 
world, and there is a large market for them in 
England and Germany. At Kirunavaara, on the 
line of the railroad, is a ridge about 700 feet in 
height, several miles long, of solid magnetic ore. 
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perhaps the largest and most compact mass of 
this superior iron ore in the world. The dia- 
mond drill has proved the continuity of this 
metallic rock throughout the ridge, and Swedish 
engineers estimate that the mass contains 740,- 
000,00(y tons of ore, yielding often as high as 
70 per cent pure metal. 

The Laplanders do not number more than 
30,000. They are short in stature (height, 1.629- 
1.655 meters) and brachy cephalic They have 
triangular faces, high cheek bones, flat noses, 
gray, blue, or brown eyes, chestnut or black 
hair, and they are nimble and lively. Over 
two-thirds of them live in Norway, about 5000 
in Sweden, and 3000 in Russia. Many Norwe- 
gians, Swedes, Finns, and Russians have moved 
into the country, and it is quite certain that 
the Lapps, who are of Asiatic origin, will ulti- 
mately disappear by absorption among the sur- 
rounding peoples. They are called Lapps by 
the Swedes, the name meaning “nomads’*; they 
call themselves Sameh, or Samelats. Virchow 
believed them to be a branch of the Finns, 
though they seem to be clearly distinguished 
from the Finns proper by the form of the crania 
and their physical features Schaafhausen re- 
garded them as the descendants of Mongolian 
tribes driven northward and migrating west 
along the Arctic shores Their language is al- 
lied to that of the Finns, and they are not a 
pure race, as is shown by their family names, 
which include Swedish, Xor\\(‘giMn, Finnish, and 
Russian names. The Lapps living on or not far 
from the seacoast are more numerous than those 
of the interior and are known as the coast 
Lapps. Their living is largely derived from 
fishing and hunting, though the Norwegian 
Lapps keep many reindeer as well as those of 
the interior, who are known as the mountain 
Lapps. The huts of both the fishing and rein- 
deer Lapps are made of a conical framework 
covered with canvas or some woolen fabric, with 
a hole at the top to permit the smoke to escape. 
Those fishing Lapps who have no reindeer lead 
a more settled life than their kinsmen, who are 
compelled to be migratoiy in their habits, be- 
cause of the frequent need of supplying their 
reindeer with fresh pasturage. While the fish- 
ing Lapps have some small settlements of more 
or less permanency, each family of the nomadic 
natives lives by itself, because a herd of rein- 
deer requires a considerable area in which to 
live. The lichens grow very slowly after hav- 
ing been nibbled, and pasturage once closely 
cropped is not regarded as usable again for at 
least 10 years. A family is very poor that does 
not own at least 25 reindeer, while 60 to 200 
head are regarded as a modest competence. 
The middle class has 300 to 700, the rich over 
1000. A few of the wealthier Lapps own as 
many as 2000. Eight thousand is the largest 
number one man is known to have owned. The 
staple food is the flesh, blood, and milk of these 
animals, the herd also supplying the clothing 
and implements. 

The Lapps are honest and strongly attached 
to their people and country. The Bible and a 
few religious books have been translated into 
their language, and they embrace the forms of 
religion prescribed by their local government. 
Thus they are all Lutherans in Scandinavia and 
Finland and Orthodox Greeks in Russia. Those 
who have come so far under the influence of 
missionaries or civilized immigrants as to learn 
to read and to adopt some of the ways of civi- 
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lizatioii usually abandon "the nomad life and 
remain in the settlements, blending with the 
more southern peoples. Towns or villages are 
unknown among the Lapps proper. The mining 
town of Gellivare has 10,000 inhabitants, 
and the ice-free port of Alexandrovsk, on the 
north shore of the Kola Peninsula, founded by 
the Russians, is developing into an important 
town. 
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LAPLAND LONGSPUR. See Longspub. 

LA PLATA, la pld'ta. Capital of the Prov- 
ince of Buenos Aires, Argent iriii. situated 32 
miles southeast of the iit^ of Buenos Aires and 

5 miles from the port of Ensenada on La 
Plata Estuary (Map Argentina, H 5). The 
city 18 laid out after the plan of Washington, 
In form it is a peifect square, with an area of 

6 square miles, and is surrounded by an avenue 
330 feet wide. The streets cross each other at 
right angles, ■ n* .• j ■ tangular blocks, which 
are intersected < ; ■ i • by broad avenues, and 
there are 23 open squares or parks of various 
sizes. The public buildings, constructed prin- 
cipally of buck and stucco, are many and hand- 
some, the most notable being the capitol, the 
courthouse, the cathedral, the museum, the pub- 
lic library, and the railway station. The mu- 
seum, especially in the departments of paleon- 
tology and anthropology, is one of the most 
important in South America The observatory 
stands in the beautiful Buenos* Aires Park, 
which 18 entered through a handsome arch. Edu- 
cation is well provided for by a system of public 
and private schools and by a national university. 
The city has a good supply of water, pumped 
from wells into a reservoir 72 feet high. The 
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streets are lighted by electricity and traversed 
by surface railroads. An artificial harbor, 1450 
yards long, 150 yards wide, and 20 feet deep, 
formed by means of a dike, is connected by canal 
with La Plata Estuary at Ensenada. Two drain- 
age canals keep the water from becoming stag- 
nant. The town has increased very rapidly in 
population, numbering over 30,000 three years 
after its foundation in 1882, in 1912, 106,382. 
It was established to provide a capital Tor the 
Province of Buenos Aires after the city^of that 
name was ceded to the national government. 

LA PLATA, Rio de. A river of South Amer- 
ica. See Plata, Rio de la. 

LAPO GIANNI. See Gianni. 

LA PORTA SEBASTIANI, pRANgois 
Horace de See Sebastiani, F. H. de i.a Porta. 

LA PORTE, 16- p5rt'. A city and the county 
seat of La Porte Co., Tnd , 59 miles by rail east- 
southeast of Chicago, on the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern, the Lake Erie and Western, 
and the P^*re Marquette railroads (Map. In- 
diana, D 1 ) It 18 a city of great natural 
beauty, is situated in a lake country, and is a 
popular summer resort. The surrounding agri- 
cultural region is unusually rich. There are 
extensive industrial establishments, including 
saw mills, cooperages, braiding mills, foundry 
and machine shops, wheel works, a sash and 
door factory, a brewery, and manufactories of 
furniture, sleeping garments, carriages, woolen 
goods, radiators, blankets, pianos, bicycles, 
brooms, flour, etc. Among the noteworthy fea- 
tures of the city are the Ruth C. Sabin Home, 
the Association House for women and girls, a 
hospital, the Federal building, and Fox Memo- 
rial Park. The government is administered by 
a mayor and a unicameral council, elected every 
four years The water works are owned and 
operated by the city. Pop, 1900, 7113, 1910, 
10,525, 1914 (U. S. est.), 12,533. Settled in 
1830, La Porte was incorporated as a town in 
1832 and in 1852 was chartered as a ciW. Con- 
sult Packard’s and Daniel’s History of La Porte 
County (La Porte, 1876) 

LA PORTE DU THEIL, la pOrt di,i t&'y’, 
FRANgois Jean Gabriel (1742-1815). A French 
Hellenist, born in Paris He left the army in 
1763 to devote himself to the study of Greek. 
In 1779 he went to Italy and by the help of 
Cardinal de Bernis received permission to ex- 
amine the archives of the Vatican and made 
important discoveries there, especially in medise- 
val history. He took back to Paris 18,000 docu- 
ments, many of which were afterward printed 
at the expense of the government before the 
Revolution His works include. Hymnes de 
Callimaque, avec une version frangaise et des 
notes (1775), Les amours de L4ander et de 
Biro, par Musie, traduits du grec en frangais 
(1784), Thidtre dIEschyle, traduit du grec en 
frangais (1794). 

LAPPARENT, 16'p6’raN', Albert Auguste 
CocHCN de (1839-1908). A French engineer 
and geologist, born at Bourges. He was edu- 
cated at the Poly technique (1858-60) and at 
the Ecole des Mines; for some time was con- 
nected with the great g<‘ological survey and map 
of Prance, and in 1875 v\a- < iiosen professor of 
geology and mineralogy at the Catholic Institute 
of Paris, He was elected president of the French 
Geological Society in 1880, was made a member 
of the Acad4mie des Sciences in 1897, and also 
appointed to a chair of mineralogy, geology, 
and physical geography in the Ecole Libre 
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HauteS'Etudes. With Potier he undertook Ihe 
geological survey for the projected Channel tun- 
nel. Hia publications include: Traits de geolo- 
gic ^ (5th ed., 3 vols., 1906) ; Cours de mtnera- 
logic (2d ed., 1889) ; Les tremblements de terre 
(1887); La geologic en chemin de fer (1888); 
Le aihcle du for (1890) ; Science et apologetique 
(1905; 7th ed., 1908); Legons de geographic 
physique (3d ed, 1007) ; La philosophic mme- 
tale (6th printing, 1910). 

LAPFEiN’BEBd', iap'pen-b6rK, Johann Mar- 
tin (1794-1865). A German historian, born m 
Hamburg. He studied medicine at Edinburgh, 
but afterward devoted himself to historical and 
political studies. He resided for some time in 
London and afterward studied law and history 
at Berlin and Gbttingen. He became the repre- 
sentative of his native city at the Prussian court 
in 1820 and in 1823 was appointed archivist to 
the Hamburg Senate, an appointment which led 
to his discovery of many valuable historic rec- 
ords which were •'iipi»e.„*d to have been lost. He 
died Nov. 28, Hi- principal work is the 

Geschichie von England (1834-37), the first 
volume of which was translated by Benjamin 
Thorpe as A History of England under the 
Anglo-Saxons (1845), and the second as A His- 
tory of England under the 'Norman Kings 
(1857). He wrote also a continuation of Sar- 
torius, Vrkundliche Oeschichtc der dcutschen 
Hanse (1830) , Veber den ehemaligen Umfang 
und die Geschichte Helgolands (1831) ; IJrhund- 
liche Geschichte des hansischen Stahl hofs zu 
London (1851); Zeitschrift des Vereins ftlr 
Hamhwger Geschichte (1841-61), Hamburger 
Rcchtsaltertumer (1845). He was a collabo- 
rator on the Monumenta Germanue Historica 
and also edited many specimens of early Ger- 
man literature. Consult E H. Mayer, Johann 
Martin Lappenherg^ etne hiographische Sohil- 
derung (Hamburg, 1867). 

LAPPS. See Lapland. 

LAPBADE, la'prad', Victor de (1812-83). 
A French poet and essayist. He was born at 
Montbrison and studied law at Lyons ; but liter- 
ature claimed him, and after travels in Italy 
(1846), he was appointed professor of French 
literature at Lyons (1847). From this position 
he was removed in 1861 because of the satiric 
poem “Les muses d^^tat,” published in the Cor- 
respondantf in which he replied to Augier’s 
ironical Effrontes. Ills patriotic poems written 
in 1870 procured him an election as deputy in 
1871. His poetry, largely symbolic, grave, and 
dignified, includes Les parfums de la Made- 
leine (1839) ; La coUre de Jesus (1840) ; Psyche 
(1842), in which, witb the Greek myth, the 
Christian doctrine of expiation is treated sym- 
bolically, Odes et pobmes (1844) ; Idylles hero- 
iques (1850), which won him a place in the 
Academy after Be Musset’s death; the Hellenic 
tragedy Harmodius (1870) , Le livre d*un pbre 
(1876); Le livre des adieux (1878), Among 
his prose writings mention should be made of 
Questions d*art et de morale (1861); and the 
attacks on modern education, I/Education homi- 
cide (1867) and UEducation liberate (1873). 
Consult Bir6, Victor de Laprade, sa vie et ses 
(£uvre$ (1886), 

LAPBABELLE, l&’pr&'d&F, Geouffbe de 
(1871- ). A French jurisconsult. He was 

horn in Paris and taught in the law faculties 
of the universities of Grenoble and Paris and 
publisiied numerous works on international ques- 
tions, such as disarmament^ rights over terri- 


torial waters, and the international aspects ol 
the Monroe Doctrine. He became a member 
of numerous commissions at the ministries of 
Justice, Foreign AfiTairs, and Public Works, and 
he edited or contributed to many reviews on 
international law. In 1914 he was French 
exchange professor at Columbia University, 
which gave him the degree of LL.D. His writ- 
ings include : Theories et pratiques des fon- 
dations (1894); La mer terntoriale (1898); 
La conference de la Paix and La question du 
desarmement (1899); La question du Maroo 
(1904): La guerre maritime et le droit des 
gens (1008). In 1905 he began publishing, with 
Professor Politis, Recueils des arbitrages inter- 
nationaux, 

LAPBAIBIE, U-prfi'r6. A town and the 
capital of Laprairie Co., Quebec, Canada, on the 
south shore of the St. Lawrence Ri\er, near 
Lachine Rapids, and on the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way (Map; Quebec, E 5) There is a ferry to 
Montreal, C miles distant. Tlic industrial es- 
tablishments include saw and carding mills, 
brickyards, a tannery, an agricultural-implement 
factory, butter factories, a foundry, and a to- 
mato-canning factory. Laprairie is a summer 
resort. It was tl «• -hniirij iw.mt in 1832 of the 
first railway in Ibni-'i \ *rHi America. Pop., 
1901, 1451; 1911, 2388. 

LAPSAKI, l&p'siUk^ Rce Lampsacur. 

LAPSE (from Lat. lapsus^ a falling, slipping, 
from fab?, to fall, to slip). Tn the law of wills, 
the failure of a legacy or devise to take efToct, by 
reason of the death of the beneficiary before that 
of the testator, or because it becomes inopera- 
tive, subsequent to the execution of the will, for 
some^ cause or condition contained in the terms 
of the will. Tile term therefore applies only 
where the legacy or devise is good and capable 
of taking effect at the time it is made, and be- 
comes inoperative thereafter, and is to be distin- 
guished from the term ‘‘void” when applied to a 
legacy or devise which is not a testamentary act 
because the beneficiary named is dead at the 
time of the execution of the will, or by reason of 
being in contravention of some rule of law. 
Thus, where A makes a devise to B, who is alive 
at the time, but who dies before A, the devise 
is said to lapse, whereas, if B is dead at the 
time, the devise is void, as it was never capable 
of taking effect A bec|ue8t to a society of an- 
archists, to be applied for the purpose of de- 
stroying the government, would be void as being 
in contravention of law This distinction is im- 
portant under the common-law rules in regard 
to the interpretation of wills, under which a 
devise in a will has reference to the time when 
the will 18 executed, and only such real prop- 
erty will pass under a residuary devise as re- 
mains undisposed of at that time. Therefore, 
if a devise is valid at the time when made, but 
subsequently lapses, a residuary devisee could 
not claim the property attempted to be disposed 
of thereby, as it was not a part of the residuum 
at the time the will was made. However, if a 
devise is void from the beginning for any reason, 
the property is never disposed of in contempla- 
tion of law and therefore continues a part of 
the residuum to which the residuary devisees 
are entitled under the will. 

As to 'personal property, even under the com- 
mon law the will is construed as if executed 
immediately before the testator’s death and as 
affecting that which is undisposed of at the time. 
Therefore personal property attempted to be 
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disposed of by a legacy which subsequently 
lapses will go to the residuary legatees, if any. 

The rule in regard to the interpretation of 
wills as to devises has been al)oIished in England 
and most of the United States, and as a conse- 
quence many States liold that all distinction in 
this regard as to real and personal property is 
abolished, and accordingly that lapsed devises 
fall into the residuum as in case of legacies. 
However, a considerable number of States still 
adhere to the common-law rules, notwithstand- 
ing the changes effected by their statutes, as 
above referred to. The statutes of many States 
tend to prevent the lapsci of legacies and devises, 
by provisions to the effect that in the absence 
of contrary provisions in the will, the children 
of a deceased beneficiary shall take the gift in- 
tended for the parent. This law does not oper- 
ate to give such children vested interests, as a 
devise or bequest is always subject to revocation 
by the testator. It is quite common for testa- 
tors to provide against lapses by designating 
alternative beneficiaries, who will inherit in 
event of the deaths of those first mentioned. 
Consult the authorities and references under 
Will. See Ademption; Advancement; Devise; 
Legacy. 

In the English ecclesiastical law, where an 
officer of the Church of England lias a right to 
designate or ‘‘present” a curate or other officer 
to a particular church and unreasonably neglects 
to do so, his right is said to lapse, i.e., it is 
forfeited. See Beneis'ice. 

LAPSED (Lat. lapsi, nom. pi. of p.p. of lahi, 
to slip; connected with OChurch Slav, slahu, 
OHG. slafj Ger. schlajfy slack). The designation 
applied, in the early centuries of the Christian 
Church, to those who, overcome by heathen perse- 
cution, did not continue faithful to the Christian 
religion. The lapsed were divided into classes, 
such as tlie sacrificate, who had actually sacri- 
ficed to the heathen gods; the thurificat€i who 
had burned incense to them; the libellaticif who 
presented papers testifying that they had done 
one or the other, whereas they really had not. 
These papers were obtained either from some 
heathen neighbor or by bribery. In the perse- 
cution under Diocletian (303) a fourth class 
arose, the traditores, consisting of those who at 
command gave up their sacred books and vessels. 
Those who saved themselves by flight were reck- 
oned among the lapsed, although their case was 
not regarded as equally bad with that of those 
who sacrificed to idols. The lapsed were at first 
punished by excommunication, and their recep- 
tion into the Church again was strenuously re- 
‘sisted; but later a milder course was generally 
adopted with regard to them, though at the 
cost of schisms in the Church on the part of 
those who held that the holiness of the Church 
was compromised by their membership. See 
Augustine; Cyprian; Novattan; Donatists. 

LAPUTA, la-pu'ta. An island described as 
floating in the air, in Swift’s Gulliver^ s Travels 
(1726). Its movements were guided by a 
shuttle-shaped loadstone, under the control of 
the wise men of the island, and it followed the 
direction in which the loadstone was pointed. 
The imaginary inhabitants of this remarkable 
island were grave philosophers devoted to mathe- 
matics and music, who wore garments adorned 
with representations of harps, trumpets, fiddles, 
flutes, guitars, and other instruments, and with 
suns, moons, and stars. These philosophers 
wont to be so absorbed in their specula- 


tions that they neither spoke nor attended to 
what was said by others, until gently reminded 
by servants, who were supplied with blown 
bladders, fastened like flails to the end of a 
sharp stick. With the bladders it was the duty 
of the servants to strike gently the mouths or 
ears of their masters in order to arouse them 
from their abstracted state of mind to answer 
questions. The island is a satire on the Royal 
Society and especially on Sir Isaac Newton, 
See Swift, Jonathan.* 

LAP'WING (AS. hl^pewince, lapwing, from 
hleapan, OHG. hlaufariy Ger. laufen, to run, Goth. 
us-hlaupan, to spring up -f AS. winoiarif OHG. 
winchan^ Ger. mnken, Eng. wink; so called from 
the jerk^^ motion of the wings, but confused by 
popular etymology with lap 4 * or Pee- 



'nil:; LAPWING. 


WIT. An Old World plover (Vanellus vanelluSy 
or cristatus) , differing from the true plovers 
chiefly in having a hind toe. It is numerous in 
summer in all the temperate parts of Europe 
and Asia, but the majority migrate southward 
in winter. It is very plover-like in form and 
habits, and among the most beautiful of shore 
birds. The head, which is surmounted with a 
beautiful crest, is black; the throat black in 
summer and white in winter; the back is green, 
glossed with purple and copper color. The lap- 
wing is very plentiful in moors, open commons, 
and marshy tracts, in pairs during the breeding 
season, and in winter in flocks, chiefly on the 
seashore, where its plaintive cry suggests the 
name peewit ( or in Scotland peesweep ) , by which 
it is known in popular speech. Its artifices to 
prevent the discovery of its nest are as ea^er 
and ingenious as those of other plovers, and, like 
them, its nest is little more than a depression in 
the ground containing four eggs. These eggs 
are esteemed a great delicacy, and great num- 
bers are sent to the London market under the 
name of plovers’ eggs. The bird itself is also 
highly esteemed for the table. The resulting 
persecution was so great that the bird nearly 
vanished from Great Britain; it is now, how- 
ever, protected by law and is again numerous. 
Consult: Newton, Dictionary of Birds (London, 
1893-96) ; “The Lapwing, Green Plover, or Pee- 
wit,” in Agriculture and Fisheries Board of 
Great Britain, Leaflet No. ^ 

1905 ) ; and other authorities on British birds. 
See Plate of Plovers. 

lAP'WOBXa, Ghaeles (1842- ). A» 
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S^Dgliali geologist. He was born at Faringdon, 
Berkshire; received a pedagogical training at 
Culham College; taught at Galashiels, Scotland 
(1864-75), and at Madras College, St. Andrews 
(1875-81); and from 1881 to 1913 was profes- 
sor of geology and physiography in the institu- 
tion at Birmingham early known as Mason Col- 
lege and later as Birmingham University. He 
also served as a consulting geologist on matters 
of mining and civil engineering. Lapworth 
urged strongly the theory of rock fold; investi- 
gated the graptolites — The Geological Distribu- 
tion of the Rhahdophora (1879-80) — showing, 
against Barrande’s theory of colonies, the chron- 
ological and zonal sequence ; and made great 
contributions to the stratigraphy of the Har- 
ness Eribole district of the Scotch Highlands. 
He received niinKnoiis honors — was Bigsby med- 
alist (1887) and Wollaston medalist (1889) 
of the Geological Society, Royal medalist of the 
Royal Society (1891), Wilde medalist of the 
Manchester Philosophical Society (1905), presi- 
dent of Section C of the British Association 
(1892), and president of the Geological Society 
(1902-04). University of Aberdeen gave 

him an honorary LL.D. in 1883. Besides pre- 
paring scientific papers and memoirs, largely on 
the graptolites and the Lower Paleozoic rocks, 
he revised the tenth edition of Pagers Physical 
Geography (1881), also his Geology (1888); 
edited for the Paleontographical Society a mono- 
graph on British Graptolites (1900-08) , and 
published The Geology of South Shropshire 
(rev. issue, 1894) ; Intermediate Text- Booh of 
Geology (1899, new ed., 1913); Relations of 
Geology (1904), Sketch of the Geology of the 
Birmingham Distmut (1907) ; Tripoli and Young 
Italy (1912), with Helen Zinimern. 

LA QUIHA (la ke'na') MAN. See Man, 
Science of, Ancient Types 

LAB, Ihr, The capital of the Province of 
Lanstan, Persia, situated on a well-wooded 
plain, at the foot of a ridge of hills, 75 miles 
from the Persian Gulf and about 180 miles 
south-southeast of Shiraz (Map. Asia, Central, 
F 9). The bazar of Lar is said to be the finest 
and most elaborate in Persia. The chief product 
IS tobacco. Pop. (est.), 8000. 

LABA, l^t'r^. A poem by Byron (1814) and 
the name assumed by its hero 

LA BABIDA, la nl'B^-D&. A Franciscan 
convent near Palos, Spain, restored in 1856. Co- 
lumbus stopped at the convent on his proposed 
journey to France to seek assistance in his 
plans, and through the interest which his con- 
versation aroused in the prior was brought to 
the notice of Queen Isabella. 

LABAMIE, lrir'&-m6. A city and the county 
seat of Albany Co., Wyo., 57 miles by rail north- 
west of Cheyenne, the State capital, on the Big 
Laramie River, and on the Union Pacific and the 
Colorado, Wyoming, and Eastern railroads (Map; 
W'yoming, F 4 ) . The city is a popular summer 
resort, being situated on the Laramie plains, 
near mountains which afford fine scenery and 
are rich in minerals It is the see of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal missionary bishopric of Wyo- 
ming, and among its chief institutions are the 
State University, the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, and the State Fish Hatchery. Other note- 
worthy features are the Carnegie library, fine 
courthouse and Federal buildings, the Elks 
Home, and the State Museum. The principal in- 
dustries are stock raising anH manufacturing, the 
Industrial plants including flouring mills, a large 


ice plant, stockyards, plaster mills, the preserv- 
ing plant, planing mills, a tannery, a packing 
plant, and the extensive machine and repair 
shops and rolling mills of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company. First settled in 1868, Laramie 
was incorporated in 1869 and was chartered as 
a city in 1884. The present government, under 
a charter of 1887, is vested in a mayor, elected 
biennially, a unicameral council, and adminis- 
trative officials, all appointed by the executive, 
subject to the consent of the council. The city 
owns and operates the water works Pop., 1900, 
8207; 1910, 8237, 1914 (U. S. est.), 8250. 

LABAMIE MOUNTAINS. A range of the 
Rocky Mountains in southeastern Wyoming (Map ; 
Wyoming, F 3) It begins on the south bank 
of the North Platte River, in Natrona County, 
somewhat southeast of the centre of the State, 
and extends in a southeasterly direction through 
Albany and Laramie counties, being cut by the 
Laramie River and its North Branch. The range 
is mostly a broad upland, of from 7000 to 8000 
feet elevation, with no outstanding summits. 

LABAMIE STAGE. A geological formation 
of western North America, constituting a tran- 
sition between the marine deposits of the Cre- 
taceous and the fresh-water strata of the Ter- 
tiary system. It is now generally classed with 
the Cretaceous. The Laramie rocks comprise 
sandstones, conglomerates, and clays, with a 
thickness of several thousand feet, outcropping 
along the eastern border of the Rocky Mountains 
from Mexico northward across the United States 
into Canada. The formation is of great econom- 
ical importance, owing to the included deposits 
of coal Much of the coal mined in Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana, and New Mexico is of Lar- 
amie age. The fossils include fresh and brackish 
water mollusks, land plants, and many species 
of reptiles, among the reptiles are Plesiosaurus, 
Claosaurus, and Ceratops Consult White, “Cor- 
relation Papers — Cretaceous,” in United States 
Geological Survey^ Bulletin No S2 (Washington, 
1891). See Cretaceous System. 

LABANT)A. Tlie ancient name of Karaman 
(q.v.). 

LABA'BIUM. The name given by the Ro- 
mans to a chapel or spot sacred to the lares 
(q.v ). 

LABASH, la-rash', or EL-ABAISH, 6l-a- 
rlah'. A picturesque port of Spanish Morocco, 
the capital of the Province of Azgar, on the At- 
lantic coast, 43 miles southwest of Tangier (Map: 
Africa, HI). It has ancient walls, an old im- 
posing hall or house for grain trading, a fine 
mosque, and many ruined edificos. The district is 
low and unhealthful, but produces considerable’ 
fruit. It exports cereals, grain, fruit, goat and 
sheep skins. Its annual trade amounts to nearly 
$2,500,000. The harbor, which is poorly forti- 
fied, admits only small vessels. Pop. about 6000, 
consisting chiefly of Moors 

LAB'BOABD (ME. laddebord, possibly from 
ladc^ load, from AS., OHG. hladan, Ger laden, to 
load + bord, A.S. hord, OHG. bort, Ger. Bord, 
Eng. boardf side of a ship, probably influenced 
by the analogy of starboard) . An obsolete naval 
term for the left side of a vessel looking for- 
ward. From its liability to be confused by the 
steersman with the not very different sound '^‘star- 
board,” the word was officially abolished, and the 
expression “port” arbitrarilV substituted. In 
1913 the United States Navy Department changed 
the expressions — so far as they concern orders 
to the steersman — from “port” and “starboard” 
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to “right rudder” and “left rudder.” ( See 
Helm.) The terras “port” and “starboard” are 
still used in all matters not pertaining to 
steering. 

LAB^CENY (OF. larrecmt, ?amn, Fr. larctn, 
from Lat. latrocimum, robbery, from latrocinari, 
to commit highway robbery, from latro, highway- 
man ) . The wrongful appropriation and carrying 
away by one person of the personal property of 
another, with a felonious intent to convert such 
property to his own use without the consent of 
the owner. By the common law, larceny was 
either compound — i.e., the taking and carrying 
away with felonious intent of personal property 
from the person or house of the owner — or 
simple Simple larceny was called grand larceny 
where the value of the stolen property was more 
than 12 pence, and petit larceny where the value 
was less. 

Only personal property can be the subject of 
larceny at common law. For injuries to the 
realty a remedy must be sought in trespass 
Thus, if one enter upon another’s premises and 
sever and carry away growing crops from the 
soil or fruit from the trees, he is not guilty^ of 
larceny, but is chargeable only in a civil action 
of trespass for goods carried away; but if an in- 
terval elapse after the severing, and the wrong- 
doer come upon the premises and carry away the 
property, previously detached from the realty, so 
that his taking amounts to a distinct transac- 
tion from the severance, he is guilty of larceny 
if other necessary elements of the offense, as in- 
tent, etc., concur. By the common law, undomes- 
ticated animals (see Term ’Najvrje) were not 
the subiect of larceny, nor even when idomesti- 
cated, unless their flesh were used for food. Ac- 
cordingly, e.g., there was not such right of prop- 
erty in a dog that larceny of him could be com- 
mitted. The property taken must have some 
value, however small; but the common law re- 
fused to recognize any value in assignable evi- 
dences of debt or mere rights to the recovery of 
debt, so that there could be no larceny of account 
books or notes or mere personal securities of any 
kind. But it is otherwise by statute law, which 
has also removed in most of the United States 
the distinction between different degrees of 
larceny. 

To constitute laiceny, the property must be 
actually taken and carried away; must be in 
the absolute possession of the thief; the taking 
and carrying must be against the consent of the 
owner or possessor and must be accompanied by 
a simultaneous felonious intent at the time the 
property is taken. Every larceny includes a 
trespass — i.e., an unlawful act — with force real 
or implied, to another’s property; so that the 
intent necessary to constitute that offense really 
comprehends two separate items, viz., an intent 
to commit a trespass upon personal property 
of another and an intent to deprive him of his 
property As trespass is a necessary part of lar- 
ceny, and possession on the part of the owner is 
necessary in order to maintain an action of tres- 
pass, there can be no trespass against, and conse- 
quently no laiceny from, an owner not in pos- 
session of the jiroperty taken. Thus, a common 
carrier does not commit larceny if he steal a 
bundle which has been intrusted to him, for ho, 
and not the owner, has the legal possession of 
the property. The carrier, having possession of 
tlie goods, cannot commit trespass But if he 
tear the bundle open and steal goijds contained 
in it, he commits larceny ; for by breaking open 


the bundle he terminates his contract with the 
owner and loses his right to the possession of^ 
the goods, the taking and conversion of which, 
added to his act of trespass, make him guilty of 
larceny. A servant who is intrusted by his mas- 
ter with the care of goods has no legal posses- 
sion and is chargeable with larceny of such goods. 

The taking necessary to constitute larceny 
must be against the owner’s consent, and if sucn 
consent be had, though fraudulently gained, there 
will be no larceny, but an obtaining of goods by 
false pretenses ( q.v. ) . But it has been held 
that there is a distinction between the cases of 
an owner who by fraudulent representations is 
induced to transfer his goods, and who intends 
and expects to be divested of his rights of prop- 
erty in them, and the case of an owner who parts 
for a time, as he supposes, with his property, 
wliile at the same time the person who gets pos- 
session of the goods intends to convert them to 
his own use and to deprive the owner perma- 
nently of them. Tt is held that the latter case 
may be larceny. 

The common-law rules on this topic have been 
materially changed by statute, both in Great 
Britain and in the United States, and the con- 
version of goods to one’s own use with felonious 
intent, as in the embezzlement of money which 
has been intrusted to one, is now generally defined 
and punished as larceny This legislation should 
be examined in each jurisdiction Consult Bishop, 
Commentaries on the Law of Statutory Crimes 
(Chicago, 1901), and Clark and Marshall, The 
Law ef Crimes (2d ed , St. Paul, 1905) 

LABCH (OF. laregcy lariccy from Lat. InriXy 
Gk. Xd/ot^, larch), Lanx A genus of trees of 
the family Pinaceee, differing from firs ( Abies) 
in having the leaves deciduous and in clusters, 
instead of solitary and persistent. The charac- 
ter of deciduous leaves is a common one with 
TaxodiUMy the cypress, as distinguished from the 
other common conifers. The common larch 
{Lanx decidua) is a beautiful tree, growing 
wild on the mountains of the south and middle 
of Europe and found also in Asia, where it ex- 
tends much farther north than in Europe, Its 
perfectly erect and regularly tapering stem, 
which rapidly attains a height of from 60 to 
100 feet, its small branches, its regular conical 
form, and its very numerous and very small 
leaves make its aspect peculiar. It is extensively 
planted as an ornamental tree, for windbreaks, 
etc., in the United States. It is useful even at 
an early age, the thinnings of a plantation being 
employed for hop poles, palings, etc. The older 
timber is used for a great variety of purposes. 
It is close-grained, very resinous, has great 
strength and durability, is not readily attacked 
by worms, and is much used in shipbuilding. 
It is, however, very apt to warp and is therefore 
not well suited for planks. Larch bark is used 
for tanning, although not nearly equal in value 
to oak bark. In Siberia the scorched stems 
yield a gum similar to gum arabic, which is 
known as Orenburgh gum. In warm countries 
a kind of sweetish manna (q.v.), with a slight 
flavor of turpentine, exudes from the leaves 
of the larch in the hottest season of the year. 
In France it is known as Briangon manna The 
larch woods have of late suffered greatly from 
a disease in which the centre of the stem decays. 
The trouble is attributed to the attack of Polypo- 
! 118 sulphureus and Polyporus schiaemiUiiy two 
shelf fungi. The larch is subject to a canker 
that destroys many trees The fungus cauaing It 
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i« known as Peziza willhommiL It gains en- 
trance through wounds, destroying me bark. 
The canker spots enlarge each year. A leaf rust 
occurs on larch, due to the fungus Melampsora 
ktnciSf which forms yellow pustules on the 
leaves. The other stages of the fungus are passed 
on the poplar. In pure wood ^antations or 
forests the larch frequently suffers severely 
from these diseases, as well as from the attacks 
of numerous insects. The larch does not dislike 
moisture, but stagnant water is very injurious to 
it, and thorough drainage is therefore necessary. 

The American larch, tamarack, or hackmatack 
(Lariw luricina), distinguished by very small 
cones, is common in the northern parts of North 
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America. It is a noble tree, which sometimes 
attains a height of 90 feet, and its timber is 
highly valued in shipbuilding, for fence posts, 
telegraph poles, railway ties, etc. It is found 
in North America from Virginia to Hudson Bay 
and is called hackmatack in parts of Canada, 
but in the Middle and Western States tamarack. 
It is occasionally found on uplands, especially 
in its northern habitats, but in the Middle States 
it grows mostly in moist soils and shallow 
swamps, often where the muck or peat is deep. 
The American larch is inferior to the European 
tree for ornamental purposes, the latter having 
more fully leaved and pendiilous branches and 
cones one-half larger. The Himalayan larch 
{Larix griffithii) abounds in the Himalayas, but 
is generally a small tree of 20 to 40 feet high. 
Its cones are larger than those of the common 
larch. See Plate of Tam aka ok and Larch. 

IiABCH CONES. Sec Coprolites. 

liABCHEK, l&r'shfi,', Pierre Henri (1726- 
1812). A French classical scholar, born at 
Dijon. After devoting some time to the study 
of law, he turned to the classics and won fame 
by a translation, published at first anonymously, 
of the Greek romance, Chwreas and Callirrhoey 
of Chariton (q.v.). Through his M6moire aur 
ydmis (1776), a work in the field of archaeology 
and mjrthology, once rated highly, he won ad- 
mission to the Acadtoie des Inscriptions ( 1778) . 
In 1809 he became professor of GreeJc literature 
at the University of Paris. He translated the 
Eleotra of Euripides and the Gyropo’dia of Xen- 
ophon; but his most important work, the fruit 
of the labors of 16 years, was his translation 
of Herodotus, with important notes on lils- 
torioal, geographieal, and chronological ques- 


tions, with many illustrative citations from 
ancient and modern authors (7 vols., 1786; re- 
peatedly republished; reMited as late as 1880, 
by L. Humbert; translated into English, Lon- 
don, 1829; new edition of the translation, by 
Cooley, 1844). Consult J. F. Boissonade, No- 
tice aur la vie et lea Merita de Pierre Lurcher 
(Paris, 1813). 

LABCHET, Ur'shft,', Etienne Lor6dan 
(1831-1902). A French author and antiquary, 
born at Metz, son of an artillery general. He 
was educated at the College Saint-Louis and at 
the Ecole des Chartes. In 1852 he was first em- 
ployed in the Mazarin Library, and after be had 
become its librarian went to the library of the 
arsenal as adjunct curator, of which he was 
appointed curator in 1880, and where he spe- 
cialized in historical research and in linguistic 
study. He edited much correspondence and his- 
torical matter and wrote XJn moia d Constanti- 
nople (1855), Origines de Vartillerie fran^aiae 
(1862), and Planches aiitographi^ea d’aprea lea 
monuments du JIVhme et du XVbme aihelea 
( 1863 ) ; and the linguistic studies, Lea excen- 
triciUa du langage (1860), reprinted in 1883, 
with the title Dictionnaire hiatorique, 4tymolo- 
gique et anecdotiqve de I’argot fran^aia, as well 
as much miscellaneous matter. 

LABCH'MONT. A village of New York. 
See Mam ARO NECK. 

LABCH SAWFLY. A sawfly {Nematua 
erichaonii) whose larv® are very destructive to 
larch forests in the United States and Canada, 
especially in northern New England. It also 
occurs in northern Europe. The eggs are laid in 
a row upon and within the young larch shoots 
in June or July, and the larv® feed upon the 
leaves until August, sometimes defoliating all 
of the trees over a large area of hackmatack 
swamps. 

LAB^CIUS. The name borne by two Romans 
in early Roman history. 1. Spurius Larcius 
with Horatius Codes defended the Pons Subli- 
cius against the Etruscans. See Horatii. 2. 
Titus Larcius, consul and dictator in 501 B.c., and 
commander in that year against the Latin cities, 
which were seeking to restore the Tarqiiins to 
Rome. He showed statesmanlike qualities in 
opposing severe mcR-sures against the Latins and 
in seeking to relieve the lot of the plebeians. 

LABTOM, Lucy (1826-93). An American 
poet, born at Beverly, Mass. She passed most 
of her childhood at the seaside and worked as 
a young woman in the mills at Lowell, Mass. 
Here she contributed to the Loioell Offeringy a 
periodical which existed about 1840-45 as a lit- 
erary journal for the mill operatives. Her work 
attracted the notice of Whittier, with whom she 
afterward compiled Child- Life and Songs of 
Three Centuries. Later she became a student in 
the Monticello Female Seminary in Illinois and 
after that a teacher in the Wheaton Female 
Seminary, at Norton, Mass. In 1865 she be- 
came assistant editor (and from 1866 to 1874 
was editor) of Owr Young Folks, since merged in 
St. Nicholas. Before this she published Simili- 
tudes (1864); Ships in the Mist, and Other 
Stories (1869); The Sun-Beam, and Other Sto- 
ries ( 1860) ; Leila among the Mountains ( 1861 ) ; 
Poems (1868); Childhood Songs {mi) ^ Wild 
Roses of Cape Ann (1880). Her later years 
were passed chiefly at Beverly Farms, Mass. 
She died in Boston. Her Poetical Works were 
collected in 1884. Consult Addison, Life, Let- 
ters, and IHmp of Lucy Lareom (Boston, 1894). 
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IiABB (OF., Fr. lard, from Lat. lardwtn, 
lartdum, larida, fat of bacon; perhaps connected 
with Gk. \dptvos, larinos, fat, \ap6s, laros, pleas- 
ant ) . The fat of the hog. Until after the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century lard was only 
used for culinary purposes and as the base of 
various ointments. Owing to the enormous ex- 
tent, however, to which pork was produced in 
America, numerous other uses for lard were 
discovered, and large quantities were pressed 
at low temperature to separate the stearin and 
olein — of which it is composed in the propor- 
tion of 62 parts of olein to 38 parts of stea- 
rin and palmitin. The stearin was used for 
candle making, and the olein soon became a 
very important article of commerce, under the 
name of lard oil, which was found to be a valu- 
able lubricant for machinery. Ordinary lard is 
extracted from the fat of the entire animal, 
leaf lard is taken only from the fat that sur- 
rounds the kidneys. It is exported from the 
United States in large quantities Before the 
enactment of pure-food Icgisbition in the United 
States lard was often adulterated. This is sel- 
dom the case now 

When fresh and well rendered, lard is white, 
has a pleasant odor and a mild flavor. As a 
culinary fat, it is wholesome and is extensively 
used in pastry making and for shortening doughs 
of many sorts and for frying. 

There are many commercial lard substitutes, 
with trade names, which resemble it in appear- 
ance. Some consist in part, and others wholly, 
of vegetable fat — the latter sometimes a fat 
solid at ordinary temperature, made by adding 
hydrogen to liquid fat by means of some agent 
as a catalyzer. 

LABDEB BEETLE. See Bacon Beetle; 
Dermestid Beetle 

LABD'NEB, Dionysius (1793-1859). An 
Irish writer on science He was born in Dub- 
lin, graduated at Trinity College there in 1817, 
and took holy orders, but devoted himself al- 
most entirely to scientific work He first be- 
came known by his Treatise on Algebraical Ge- 
ometry (1823) and by a work on the Differential 
and Integral Calculus (1825). In 1827 he was 
appointed professor of natural philosophy and 
astronomy in London University, now University 
College. *He published several original memoirs, 
but devoted himself mainly to the popular ex- 
position of science, and published a number of 
excellent “handbooks” of the various branches 
of natural philosophy; also a book, in 12 vol- 
umes, entitled Museum of Science and Art, He 
is best remembered, however, for his Cabinet 
Cyclopcedia^ for which he secured the collabo- 
ration of the best scientists and authors of the 
time In 1840 he eloped with a Mrs Heaviside 
and found himself compelled to leave England. 
He spent five years (1840-45) in the United 
States, d'l'\<'ii'.' courses of popular scientific 
lectures in hB principal cities In 1845 he 
settled in Paris. His last months were spent at 
Naples. 

LABDY, Charles (Edouard) (1847- ). 

A Swiss jurist and diplomat, born in Neuchfitel 
and educated at IT.*' !■ ibi In 1869 he became 
First Secretary • ' tIi“ -- Legation and in 
1883 Minister to France. He represented 
Switzerland in many international congresses, 
was a member and in 1899 and 1902 president 
of the Institut de Droit International, and was 
first Swiss moinbci of the Permanent Arbitration 
Court at T1 m» Hague He translated into French 


(1870; 4th ed , 1886) BluntschlPs Codified In'- 
ternational Law and wrote on the legislation 
of the Swiss cantons, on sorcery trials in Neu- 
chatel, etc., and reports of congresses to which 
he was a delegate. 

LABE AIT, lA'r6', Edmond (1848-90). A 
French-Canadian politician and author, born at 
St. Gr^goire d’Iberville, Quebec After complet- 
ing his education at Ste. Mane de Monnoir, 
Victoria College, and McGill University, Mon- 
treal, he was admitted to the bar (1870) and 
six years afterward was appointed law professor 
at McGill In 1886 he was elected to the Legis- 
lature of Quebec Province as Liberal member for 
Rouville County and retained his seat until his 
death. Besides editorial work, he wrote* His- 
toire dll droit canadien (1872) , L^Histoire de la 
litt^rature canadicnne (1874); Melanges his- 
tongues et litt6raxres (1877). 

LABEDO, la-ra'd6. A city, port of entry, 
and the county seat of Webb Co., Tex., 164 miles 
by rail southwest of San Antonio, on the Rio 
Grande, opposite Nuevo Laredo, with which it is 
connected ' \ \ - and on the International 

and Great ■ • the Mexican National, and 

the Rio Grande and Eagle Pass railroads (Map* 
Texas, C 6). Among the features of the city are 
the market, Federal building, an old Spanish 
cathedral, the railroad bridge over the river, a 
convent, Mercy Hospital, a fine courthouse and 
jail, Laredo Seminary (Methodist Episcopal 
South), established in 1882, and a city park of 
about 65 acres. Laredo is in a fertile agricul- 
tural and stock-raising district, which has also 
valuable mineral deposits, especially of coal; is 
an important commercial centre with a large in- 
ternational and local trade, exporting bricks, 
wool, live stock, Bermuda onions, coal, etc.; and 
has sheet-metal works, broom and mattress fac- 
tories, car and machine shops, several brick- 
works, coal mines, wagon, pickle, and cracker 
factories, a hide establishment, foundries, etc. 
The city’s imports in 1913 amounted to more 
than $2,600,000, while its exports were about 
$14,000,000. Settled by Spaniards and laid out 
in 1767, Laredo was long a frontier town of 
Mexico and bore the reputation of a border 
tovvTn It was first incorporated about 1848. 
Pop., 1900, 13,429; 1910, 14,855; 1914 (U. S 
est.), 15,461. 

LABEN'TA, LAB'ENTA'LIA. See Aoca 
Larentia 

LA^ES (Lat. pi.; sing. Lar; early pi. Loses; 
no satisfactory derivation of the word has been 
given). Local divinities of the ancient Romans, 
originally protectors of the tilled land. They 
belong to the original element in the Roman re- 
ligion and were in early times worshiped espe- 
cially in the country. At crossroads or where 
several pieces of property joined were erected 
compita, or chapels for the lares compitales, 
with an altar on each separate piece of property 
so that the owner could make his offerings on 
his own land At the hearth also was an image 
or shrine of the lar familiaris (the singular is 
always used till the time of Augustus, in the 
singular, too, the word came to mean “home”), 
though properly he is the guardian of the land 
rather than of the house. The worship of this 
guardian spirit seems to have been especially 
connected with the servants of the house or the 
slave tenants. At the Compitalia, an annual 
festival held in late December or early January, 
the slaves wen' allowed much license, and the 
rustic feast was an occasion for general merry- 
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making. At the hearth the lar received an offer- 
ing on the Kalends, the Nones, and the Ides 
(see Kalends), as well as at all family festi- 
vals. This offering usually consisted of food or 
drink, or merely garlands or incense, only on 
very solemn occasions, as after a death, was a 
victim sacrificed. Alongside these lares privati, 
or lares of the individual estate or household, 
were the lares puhlioit or lares prcesttteSf who 
watched over the public lands, and whom the 
Arval Brothers (q.v.) invoked in their ancient 
hymn. They had a temple and altar on the Via 
Sacra, near the Palatine, they wore the chlamys 
(q.v.), carried lances, and had a watchdog at 
their feet. The worship of the lares compitales 
even entered the city of Rome, though under the 
Republic it does not seem to have been found 
within the ancient limits of the Septimontium. 
The collegia compitalicia, who celebrated this 
worship, were made up of freedmen and slaves, 

^ thus to the lower classes, and proving 

a source of disorder that the Senate 
in 64 B.c attempted their suppression ; they were 
finally abolished by Caesar. Under Augustus the 
whole w'orship received a new direction. He es- 
tablished a compttum in each of the vtci into 
which he divided the city of Rome, where the 
lares, now called lares Augusti, were worshiped, 
between them was worshiped also the genius of 
the Emperor. This worship spread through Italy 
and the provinces and even was adopted in the 
household cult, where we now find the two lares 
with the genius of the house owner between them. 
There were also lares viales and lares permarini. 
The lares are regularly represented as dancing 
youths, in short tunics, high girt, holding a cup 
or patera in one hand, into which they pour 
wine from a horn held aloft in the other. For 
an illustration showing the lares, consult Mau- 
Kelsey, Pompeii: Its Life and Art (2d ed., New 
York, 1902). The type was an old one and evi- 
dently refers to the feasting and dancing of the 
early rural festival. Though originally distinct 
from the penates (q.f.), the lares came ulti- 
mately to be virtually identified with them. 
Consult: Fowler, Roman Festivals (London, 
1899); Mau-Kelsey, Pompeii' Its Life and Art 
(2d ed , New York, 1902), Wissowa, Religion 
und Kultua der Romer (2d ed., Munich, 1912). 

LA BET, Jacob Hendrick de. See De la 
Rey, J. H. 

LAB'GESS, or LAB'GESSE (OF., Fr. lar^ 
gessCy Tt. larghezzay bounty, from Lat. largiri, 
to give generously, from largus, large, abundant) . 
Literally, ‘giving freely*; later meaning ‘equal 
to bounty.* It was a term used commonly by the 
minstrels in the Middle Ages, who cried “a lar- 
gesse.” At a later period it became the custom 
to grant certain fees to heralds for their services 
on state occasions, and these were called a 
largesse. According to Skeat, “the term is still 
used in some parts by gleaners, who cry ‘largesse* 
when they see a stranger passing by.*’ 

LABGHETTO, Ihr-ggt'tft. See Largo. 

LAB GIBBON. See Gibbon. 

LABGILLI£BE, Ihr'zh^Tyar', Nicolas 
(1666-1746). A French portrait painter. He 
was born in Paris, the son of a wealthy hatter, 
who afterward settled at Antwerp. In this 
city, still dominated by the art of Rubens, he 
passed most of his youth, and he studied under 
Antoine Ooubau. In 1674 he went to England 
and worked under Sir Peter Lely, who employed 
him in restorations. He soon received the favor of 
Charles II, hut was expelled in 1678 by an ordi- 


nance of Parliament against Catholic strangers. 
Returning to Paris, he was befriended by Le- 
brun and Van der Meulen and soon became one 
of the foremost portrait painters. On the In- 
vitation of James II he returned to London in 
1685 and painted portraits of the King and 
his Queen, but declined flattering offers to re- 
main, and afterward lived in Pans, where he 
became rector (1722) and chancellor of the 
Academy (1743). Besides single pictures, he 
also excelled in large portrait groups, such as 
the votive picture once at Saint-Etienne du 
Mont (1694) He painted single portraits of 
all the celebrities of the time, with lively color 
and much elegance, and is said to have produced 
more than 1500 portraits. His w^orks have 
often been engraved, notably by Brevet. 'J'hey 
are best represented m the Louvre, which pos- 
sesses 13 examples, among others the portraits 
of Largillifere and his family, the painter Le 
Brun, “Un Echevin*’ ( alderman ) , the Count 
of Chatre, and others. He is well lepresented 
in French provincial museums; 111 the Berlin 
Museum by the portrait of his father-in-law, 
Jean Forest; in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London, by portraits of Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart, and the latter’s brother Cardinal York, 
in the Wallace collection, London, by Louis XIV 
and his family, and in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York, by Madame de Thonguy. 
Consult Foster, French Art from Watteau to 
PrudhoHy vol. 1 (London, 1905), and Roujon, 
Les peintres illustres (Pans, 1913). 

LABGO, lar'gd (It., large). A word used in 
music to denote the slowest of all the tempi 
and especially in compositions where the senti- 
ment is quite solemn It is very seldom used 
for entire movements, because the characteris- 
tic heaviness of tins tempo is too oppressing. 
For a short introduction (q.v.) to a following 
allegro the largo is very effective, and a great 
favorite with composers writing m the sonata 
form. Beethoven in his Sonata op. 13 employs 
this tempo in a masterly manner for the intro- 
duction, and also, for the sake of contrast, for 
an episode within the allegro itself The di- 
minutive of largo is larghetto and denotes a 
time somewhat faster than largo It is not 
an uncommon designation for the slow move- 
ment of a symphony or sonata. 

LARGS, largz. A favorite resort for sea- 
bathers in Ayrshire, Scotland. It is situated 
on the Firth of Clyde, 36 miles southwest of 
Glasgow (Map: Scotland, D 4). It is known 
as a yachting centre ; there is some fishing. 
Pop., 1901, 3246, 1911, 3724. Here, in 1263, 
Alexander III of Scotland, in the course of a 
war with the Norwegian colonies of Man and 
the Isles, defeated Haakon, the King of Norway, 
who, with 160 ships and 20,000 men, had de- 
scended upon the coast of Ayrshire. 

LABI, la'r$, A city in the Province of Pisa,, 
Italy, 8 miles by stage from Pontedera, which 
is 13 miles by rail east of Pisa. The city has 
an infant asylum and a theatre. The country 
reduces grain, wine, and oil, and there are 
ot springs in the vicinity. Pop. (commune), 
1901, 12 432; 1911, 12,268. 

LABI (Neo-Lat. nom. pi., from Lat. Iwrusy 
Gk. X<ipos, gull). A suborder of birds, including 
gulls, terns, skuas, and skimmers (qq.v. ), char- 
acterized by their long, pointed wings, nostrils 
open but not tubular, hind toe small and 
or rarely wanting. The bill is very variable, 
but never has lamellie. The feet are fully 




1. ROSE-BREASTED PASTOR (Pastor roseus). 

2. HORNED or SHORE LARK (Otocorls alpostrls). 

3. ENGLISH STARLING (Sturnus vulgaris). 


4. SKYLARK (Alauda arvensis). 

5. MEADOW LARK (Sturnella magna). 

6. RED-BILLED OXPECKER (Buphaga erythrorhyncha). 
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webbed and provided with compressed curved 
claws. The plumage is soft, dense, and simply 
colored; bright colors are rare, except on the 
bill and feet, and the sexes are alike in color. 
The nest is ordinarily on the ground, and the 
eggs are about three, white with heavy blotches. 
They are chiefly marine birds, but are also found 
about large bodies of fresh water. More than 
125 species are known, residing in all parts of 
the world. 

LABIO, lil'r^-6, Lake (Lago di Lario). An- 
other name for Lake Como fq.v.), Italy. 

LAB'IOSAXT'BUS (Neo-Lat., from Lat. La- 
rtuSf ancient name of the Lago di Como -f Gk. 
vavpos, sauroSf lizard) A small extinct reptile, 
3 feet long, of the order Sauropterygia, found 
fossil in tne Triassic shales of northern Italy. 
It is related to the Plesiosaurs. See Plesiosau- 
Bus; Reptile. 

LABISA. See Larissa. 

LABIS^SA. The capital of the nomarchy or 
province of the same name in Thessaly, Greece 
(Map: Balkan Peninsula, D 5) It is situated 
on the Salamvria (ancient Peneus), 33 miles 
northwest of the port of Volo, with which it is 
connected by rail It carries on an important 
transit trade, has manufactures of silk and 
cotton goods, and is a military headquarters as 
well as the scat of a Greek metropolitan Pop., 
1889, 13,610, 1806, 15,517; 1007, 18,041 In 
ancient times Larissa (Larisa) was regarded 
as the capital of Thessaly and was the residence 
of the reigning family of the Aleuadae. It was a 
large and wealthy city far into the Middle Ages. 
Long held by the Ottoman Turks, it was finally 
ceded to Greece m 1881. At that time fully 
one-third of the population was Turkish, a pro- 
portion which has since steadily declined It 
was the headquarters of the Greek army in the 
war against Turkey in i* - i*"/ "f 1807, and 
an important centre of ioi. at the be- 

ginning of the Balkan War in 1013. 

LA BIVE, la r^v, Auguste de. See De la 
Rive. 

LA BIVE, Charles Gaspard de (1770- 
1834). A Swiss physicist and chemist, born in 
Geneva lie studied medicine and the natural 
sciences in Edinburgh, became associate in the 
Academy of Geneva in 1802, and distinguished 
himself by lesearches in chemistry and natural 
history. He invented a galvanometer. Among 
Ills works may be noted: Observations (upon the 
conversion of starch into sugar) , and Essat stir 
la tMorie des proportions chirmques et sur Vin- 
fluence chimique do V6lectricit6. De la Rive 
took an active part in the political life of 
Switzerland, was a member of the provisional 
council in 1813, and in 1817 became president 
of both councils of the Republic, but retired 
from public life in 1818 to proceed with his 
scientific work. He founded the museum of nat- 
ural history and the botanic garden at Geneva. 

LABIVEY, l^i'r^'vA', Pieebe de (c.l560- 
C.1612) A French dramatist, born at Troyes. 
His family was Italian, and he was a canon of 
the church of St Etienne at Troyes, but aside 
from these facts little is known of his life In 
1577 he began to write a series of prose come- 
dies adapted from the Italian Their fresh, 
natural dialogue and lively scenes make them 
the most importaijt contribution to this kind of 
literature produced in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. They were borrowed from 
by Moli^*re Six of thorn appeared in 1579 
and three in 1611. They have been reprinted in 
VoL. xni—37 


Viollet-le-Duc and Jannet’s L’Anetm 

vols. v-vii (1879). ^ 

LA BIVIiSBE, l&'rfi'vyfir', Alphonse Alfred 
Cl^:ment (1842- ). A Canadian journalist 

and official. He was born in Montreal and 
was educated at St. Mary’s College, Montreal. 
His journalistic experience was gained as special 
correspondent of La Minerve of Montreal and 
as editor of Le Manitoba and of Le Canada of 
Ottawa. In 1871 he was appointed to a position 
in the Dominion Lands Office, Winnipeg, and 
afterward became prominent in the affairs of 
Manitoba, as member of the Provincial Assem- 
bly, Provincial Secretary, Minister of ^ricul- 
ture, and Treasurer. He served as president of 
the Board of Arts and Manufactures of the 
Province of Quebec, also as superintendent of 
Roman Catholic schools of Manitoba. In 1889- 
1004 he was a Conservative member of the 
Dominion Parliament and in 1905 was appointed 
Immigration Commissioner for Manitoba. In 
1911 he was called to the Dominion Senate. 

LA^IX. The name of a genus of coniferous 
trees See Larch. 

LABK (AS. Zd/eroc, Zdnerce, OHG. Urahhd, 
Urehlid, Urihh&f Ger. Lerche) . Several different 
birds are called larks, but properly only those 
of the family Alaudidae, of which skylarks and 
shore larks are good examples. The Alaudidae 
are a small family of scarcely more than 100 
species, very well characterized by the structure 
of the feet, in which the* hind claw is very long 
and straight, and the tarsi are scutellate behind 
as well as in front, and the two series of plates 
meet along a vertical groove on the inner side 
of the tarsus. By many this is regarded as a 
very generalized character, and the group is 
accordingly assigned to one of the lowest posi- 
tions in the order Passeres. Larks are small 
and mostly brownish birds, more or less streaked, 
but the shore larks show more or less yellow, 
white, black, rufous, and pinkish They are 
most abundant in Africa, but are common in 
Europe and parts of Asia, while uncommon in 
Australia and America. Only a single genus 
occurs in the New World, that of the shore or 
horned larks (Ofooom). All of the larks are 
terrestrial birds, which nest and feed on the 
ground, and the food consists of seeds, worms, 
and insects They are generally migratory, and 
some of them are great wanderers. Except 
during the breeding season they arc very gre- 
garious and are often seen in enormous numbers. 
The nests are generally made in open fields 
and the eggs, four or five in number, are dull 
and more or less speckled and blotched. The 
titlarks and meadow larks of America are not 
true larks, but belong to totally distinct fami- 
lies. See Shore Lark; Skylark; and Plate of 
Larks and Starlings. 

LABXA-XOLS. See Kolabian Peoples. 

I4ABK BXTHTING. An American fringilline 
bird {Calamoapisia melcmooorya) which inhabits 
the plains and mountain valleys of the West 
from Kansas to Utah. It curiously combines 
the features of a grosbeak with the habits of 
a lark, being eminently a terrestrial bird in all 
its relations. It has a remarkably varied and 
brilliant song, which it often utters while soar- 
ing, much after the manner of the skylark The 
plumage of the male, at the height of the breed- 
ing season, is uniform black, with a largi* con- 
spicuous white patch on the upper part of the 
wing; the female is a streaked brownish gray 
with a smaller wlhg patch. At the close of the 
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iM*aeding fleascm the males lose their black color 
^nd assume the colors of the females and young, 
very much as does the bobolink. Excellent ac- 
counts of tne habits and singing of this bird 
may be found in Coues, Birds of the Northwest 
(Washington, 1874), and Keyser, Birds of the 
Rockies (Chicago, 1902). 

LABK FXlOrCH^ or Lask Spaerow. A small, 
pale-colored sparrow {Chondcstes grammcbcm) » 
very numerous on the prairies and plains of the 
western United States. Its song is animated 
and larklike and is very pleasing. It is not 
wholly terrestrial and is found in wooded and 
hilly places as well as on open lands. 

LABKIN, Jakes ( ?- ) . An Irish labor 

leader. He organized the Irish Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, of which he was secre- 
tary until his resignation in 1914. In this 
union he attempted to unite all Irish workmen, 
both skilled and unskilled, in one organization. 
He was especially active in the Dublin timber 
strike and the Irish railways’ strike in 1911 
and in the Dublin Transport Workers’ strike in 
1913. In connection with his labor agitation 
he was convicted on a charge of false pretenses 
in 1910, but the sentence was remitted ; and in 
October, 1913, he was found guilty of sedition, 
was sentenced to seven months’ imprisonment, 
but was released shortly afterward. The im- 
prisonment served only to increase his reputa- 
tion among his followers, besides arousing sym- 
pathy among other classes. In 1912 Larkin was 
elected to a seat on the Dublin Corporation. 
He was editor of a weekly labor paper, the 
Irish Worker, The movement which grew from 
his extraordinary influence among Irish workers 
came to be described as Larkinism ; it represents 
in Ireland much the same phase of the whole 
labor movement as the revolutionary syndical- 
ism of Europe or the American I. W. W. 

iiAEKWira (so called from the spurlike 



formation of the calyx and petals), Delphimum. 
jgenu^ of p^Rts of tbe family Kanunculacese, 


annual and. perennial herbaceous plants, na- 
tives of the temperate and cold regions of the 
Northern Hemisphere. The species, of which 
about 100 have been described, have five sepals, 
the upper spurred ; four petals, distinct or 
united into one, the two upper having spurs 
inserted into the sepaline spur; and one to five 
many-seeded follicles. Many species are culti- 
vated as ornamentals, among which the annuals 
Delphinium ajacis and Delphinium consolida, 
natives of Europe, and the perennials Delphin- 
ium grandifiorumy Delphinium hybridumy and 
Delphinium formosumy all natives of Asia, and 
their many varieties are the most popular. 
Among the more common American species are 
Delphinium tricorne and Delphinium exaltatumy 
found from Pennsylvania to Minnesota, and 
southward; and Delphinium menziesiiy Delphin- 
ium nudicauley and Delphinium scopulorum of 
the Western States and Pacific coast. Delphin- 
ium staphisagriCy called stavesacre, cultivated in 
Europe, is used in medicine. It contains a num- 
ber of alkaloids, having in general the same 
action as aconite. Numerous cases of stock 
poisoning due to eating larkspur are reported 
from the Western ranges. Horses and cattle 
seem subject to larkspur poisoning, while sheep 
are practically immune. 

LABKSPUB, Yellow. See TROPiEOLUM. 
LABKS^ILLE. A borough in Luzerne Co., 
Pa., 2 miles west of Wilkes-Barre, on the Sus- 
uehanna River. It is situated in a rich coal 
istrict, the mining of which constitutes the 
chief industry. Pop., 1910, 9288. 

LABMES, IRrm (Fr., tears). A charge in 
heraldry (qj^-v.). When the field is bestrewed 
wjth an indefinite number of drops of a blue 
color, it is said to be guttS de larmes — a term 
peculiar to British heraldry. 

LAR'MINIE, William (?-1899). An Irish 
poet, born in County Mayo, Ireland. He lived 
most of his life in or near Dublin, and his work 
is a part of the movement known as the Irish 
Literary Revival (see Irish Literature, In 
English), He is of that group of Irish poets 
who chose to use Gaelic myth and romance as 
the machinery of their poetry and to inspire 
the ancient legends and sagas with modern and 
living hopes and aspirations. At his best, as in 
his dramatic poem, “Moytura,” he shows him- 
self a poet of sustained imaginative power. His 
books are: Olanlua and Other Poems (1889) ; 
Fand and Other Poems (1892) ; West Irish Folk 
Tales and Romances (1893). 

LABMOB, lar'mor. Sir Joseph (1857- ). 

A British physicist, born in Maghergall, County 
Antrim, Ireland. He was educatt^d at Queen’s 
College, Belfast, and at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; taught natural philosophy in 
Queen’s College, Galway, from 1880 to 1885; 
and from 1885 to 1903 was lecturer on mathe- 
matics and then Lucasian professor of mathe- 
matics at Cambridge University, which elected 
him, as a Unionist, to Parliament in 1911. He 
was knighted in 1909, was secretary of the 
Royal Society in 1901-12, and received honorary 
degrees from most of the British universities. 
Besides manv contributions to technical jour- 
nals, he wrote Mther and Matter (1900), par- 
ticularly important for its theory that an atom 
is an aggregation of positive and negative 
electrons 

LAB^ACA, or LABHAKA, or LABNICA 

(Lat. Citiumf Gk. K(rtoi^, Kition). A town of 
Cyprus (q.v.) in lat. 34® 65’ N. and long. 33® 
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38' E., on the south coast of the island (Map; 
Turkey in Asia, B 3). It has a good road- 
stead, but the town is not attractive, though it 
has improved since the English occupation. The 
chief public buildings in Larnaca are the Greek 
church of St. Lazarus, a Roman Catholic church, 
and a Franciscan monastery. Larnaca is the 
chief seat 0 % the commerce of the island, and 
the residence of European merchants and con- 
suls, whose homes are for the most part in the 
Marina, or part of the city situated on the shore 
and a short distance from Larnaca proper. At 
the Marina are also the public offices The 
facilities for landing have been improved by 
the erection of two iron piers, though large 
vessels are still obliged to anchor in the road- 
stead. Pop., 1914, about 9000. The ancient 
Citium was probably a Phoenician settlement, 
and many scholars hold that it gave its name 
to the island, which is identified with the land 
of Kittim mentioned in the Bible The city 
seems to have long kept its Phoenician char- 
acter, as a number of inscriptions in that lan- 
guage have been found on the site, though later 
the population was largely Greek. Mycenaean 
tombs, too, have been found. It was the’ native 
place of Zeno, the founder of the Stoic school of 
philosophy 

LARNAUaDIAN EPOCH. The name ap- 
plied to an epoch in European prehistoric ar- 
cheology at th#' close of the Bronze age and so 
called from the station of Larnaud in the Jura 
Mountains. See Neolithic Peeiod 

LARNE, larn. A seaport town and summer 
lesort of Ireland, in County Antrim, on Lough 
Larne, 20 miles north of Belfast (Map. Ireland, 
F 2). A mail steamer sails daily between 
Larne and Stranraer in Scotland, 35 miles dis- 
tant, the shortest sea passage between Great 
Britain and Ireland, The project of a tunnel 
to Portpatrick, Scotland, has long been mooted. 
Pop., 1911, 8036. 

LAR^NED. A city and the county seat of 
Pawnee Co , Kans., 240 miles by rail west by 
south of Topeka, at the confluence of the Arkan- 
sas and Pawnee rivers, and on the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fe and the Missouri Pacific 
railroads ( Map . Kansas, C 6 ) . It is the ship- 
ping centre of a fertile wheat and stock-raising 
country and has flour mills, foundry and ma- 
chine shops, an ice factory, etc. The city con- 
tains a State hospital for the insane, a large 
experimental farm, the Lamed Sanitarium, a 
hospital, city library, and old Fort Lamed 
military reservation and fort There are mu- 
nicipally owned water works and an electric- 
light plant. Pop., 1900, 1683; 1910, 2511. 

LARNEJ), Josephus Nexson (1836-1913). 
An American author and librarian, born at 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada, and educated in the 
public schools of Buffalo, N. Y. He was on the 
editorial staff of the Buffalo Express in 1869- 
72, superintendent of education in Buffalo in 
1872-73, and superintendent of the Buffalo li- 
brary in 1877-97. In 1893-94 he served as 

g resident of the American Library Association. 

[e is author of Talks about Labor (1877); A 
Talk about Books (1897); History of England 
for Schools (1900) ; A Multitude of Counsellors 
(1901); Primer of Right and Wrong (1902); 
History of the Vnited States for Secondary 
Schools (1903); Seventy Centuries. A Survey 
(1905) ; Books, Culture, and Character (1906) ; 
A Study of Oreatness in Men (1911); A His- 
tory of Buffalo (1911). He edited The Litera- 


ture of American History (1902) and History 
for Ready Reference (7 vols., 1896-1910; rev. 
ed., 1913). 

LAR/NICA. A town in Cyprus. See Lab- 

NACA. 

LA ROCHE, \k rdsh, Kabl (1794-1884). An 
Austrian actor, born in Berlin. Thanks to 
Iffland’s influence, he went on the stage, making 
his first appearance in Dresden at 17 and play- 
ing in Danzig, Lemberg, Berlin, KOnigsberg, and, 
in 1823, Weimar, where he met Goethe. In 1883, 
after several tours, he was engaged for life in 
the Vienna Hofburgtheater. He received the 
order of the Iron Crown, with the title of 
Chevalier, in 1873. His rOles were many and 
varied and were famed for their naturalness and 
the conscientious study of the author which they 
evidenced. Chief among them were Mephis- 
topheles (a part La Roche learned under 
Goethe's supervision), Lear, Shylock, Crom- 
well, and Malvolio Consult Mautner, Karl La 
Roche (Vienna, 1878). 

LA ROCHE, Sophie. (1731-1807). A Ger- 
man novelist, born at Kaufbeuren. After her 
father's second marriage Sophie was sent (1760) 
to Biberach to live with the Wieland family. 
Her love affair with the young son of this 
family, Christoph Martin Wieland (q.v.), ended 
in a platonic friendship. The young poet wrote 
of her under the names Doris, Serena, and 
Sylvia. In 1764 she married Georg Michael 
Frank von La Roche (or Lichtenfels) ; their 
home near Coblenz became a meeting place for 
the literary men of the day. Goethe celebrates 
it in the thirteenth book of his Dwhtung und 
Wahrheit Her novels are written in the 
letter form of Richardson, and the characters 
of her best-known novel, Oesohichte des Frau- 
lem von Sternheim (1771), resemble those in 
Clarissa Marlowe. Her other books are: Mora- 
lische Erzahlungen (1782) ; Oeschichte von Miss 
Long (1789); Schones Bild der Resignation 
(1795), and Melusinens Sommerabende (1806). 
Consult: Ludmilla Assing, Sophie Laroche 
(Berlin, 1859) , H. Loeper, Goethes Brief e an 
Sophie Laroche (ib., 1879); Ridderhoff, Sophie 
La Roche, die Schulerxn Richardsdns und Rous- 
seaus (Einbeck, 1895). 

LA ROCHEFOXTCAULD, 16, ^^8h'fOT'k^^ 
FRANgois (1613-80), sixth Duke of, Pbince of 
Mabcillac. a French epigrammatic moralist, 
‘born in Paris, Dee. 16, 1613. He is a type of 
the cynical satirist of human nature. Of an- 
cient and powerful family, he had little scholas- 
tic education, but was an apt pupil in the 
school of public life. He joined the army at 16, 
being already nominally married to Andr6e de 
Vivonne, of whom little is known. He served in 
the army for some years bravely but without 
distinction, became attached to Madame de 
Chevreuse and through her to Queen Anne, and 
engaged in intrigues against Richelieu and in 
the plots of the Fronde. His Apologie du prince 
de Maroillac appeared in 1649. His father died 
in 1650. He was shot in the head at the battle 
of the Faubourg Saint- Antoine, 1662, spent some 
years in country retirement, returned to court 
shortly before Mazarin’s deatdi, became a leading 
light of the literary salon of Madame de Sabl4, 
was vexed and imperiled by the publication of 
alleged MSmoires in 1662, and in 1666 published 
anonymously his famous Maximes, under the 
title R6ffexions ou sentences et maximes morales^ 
From this year till hia death (March 17, 1680) 
he was a close friend of Madame de La Fsr 
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yette (q^v.) and lived in dignity and honor, 
troubled only by the gout, of which he died. 
His M6motre^, first published in an approxi- 
mately genuine form in 1817, are among the 
best of a time peculiarly rich in this form of 
writing; his hettrea^ first published in 1818, 
are of great historic and social interest; his 
Mammea, passing through five editions in his 
lifetime and increased by 50 in an edition of 
1693, are astonishingly acute analyses of mo- 
tive. They combine to a degree never surpassed 
clearness, point, pregnancy, and brevity. The 
social philosophy that they enforce is that of 
self-interest, “in which all virtues are lost like 
rivers in the sea’’; but it is an inference, not a 
doctrine. There are some 700 of these maxims, 
often of but two or three lines, never of more 
than 20, and all so expressed as to be an endur- 
ing artistic delight. La Rochefoucauld’s (Euvrea 
are admirably edited by Gilbert and Gourdault 
(3 vols.. Pans, 1868-84). Editions of the 
Maxtmea are many. The finest is the Edition 
dea hthliophiles (1870), 

Bibliography. Levasseur, La Rochefoucauld 
(Paris, 1862) ; Sainte-Beuve, Cauaertes, vol. li 
(ib., 1881) , Deschanel, Pascal, La Rochefou- 
cauld, Bosauet (ib, 1886) , Rahstedc, Studien zu 
La Rochefoucauld (Brunswick, 1888); Bour- 
deau, La Rochefoucauld (Pans, 1895) , H^mon, 
ha Rochefoucauld (ib., 1896) , R. Grandsaignes 
d’Hauterive, Lc Peaaimisme de La Rochefoucauld 
(ib., 1914), containing a bibliography 
LA BOCHEFOUCAULD - LIANCOURT, 
lyttN’kodr', Francois Alexandre Fr^:d#.ric, 
Duke of (1747-1827). An eminent French phi- 
lanthropist In the period preceding the out- 
break of the French Revolution he devoted him- 
self to the study and practice of benevolent 
works, founding on his estate near Clermont a 
model school for the education of the children 
of poor soldiers He was a representative of 
the nobles of Clermont in the States-General, 
where he displayed remarkable activity in mat- 
ters concerning the amelioration of the condition 
of the poor and the defective. After the disso- 
lution of the National Assembly he was made 
lieutenant general and placed in command of 
the Department of Normandy. He fled from the 
Terror to England (1792) and visited North 
America (1796-97), a journey on which he 
published Voyage dans lea Etata-Ums d\im6-^ 
rique (8 vols., 1798). He wrote also Les prison a 
de Philadelphia (1796), in which he advocated 
radical penological reforms and the abolition of 
capital punishment From 17W La Rochefou- 
cauld-Liancourt lived quietly in Pans, occupied 
only with the extension of vaccination and simi- 
lar works of benevolence Napoleon restored to 
him his ducal title in 1809. After the Restora- 
tion he was made a peer, but soon gave offense 
to the court by opposing its unconstitutional 
policy. He founded the first savings bank in 
France. — His second son, Alexandre, Count of 
La Rochefoucauld (1767-1841 ), served under 
Lafayette in the early years of the Revolution, 
but fled the country at the same time as his 
father. Under Napoleon he was diplomatic rep- 
resentative at the Saxon court, at Vienna, and 
in Holland. After the fall of Napoleon III he 
was a member repeatedly of the Chamber of 
Deputies and in 1833 was raised to the peerage. 

LABOCHEJAOQtTELEIN, M-rftsh’zhak'laN', 
Du Verger dk. An ancient and noble family of 
Poitou in France, distinguished for its devption 
to the cause of the Bourbons aftoj 1789.— Henri 


DU Verger, Count de Larochejacquelein (1772- 
94), was born at the chateau of La Darbelli^re, 
near Chatillon, became an officer in the Guard 
of Louis XVI, and after the bloody event of 
Aug. 10, 1792, left Paris and joined the Royal- 
ists in La Vendde. He fought in all the long 
series of battles at Aubiers, Beaupr4aux, 
Thouars, Fontenay, Saumur, and Chatonay. 
After the decisive defeat at Cholet (October, 
1793) he was made generalissimo of the Vendean 
forces, though only 21 years of age He led his 
men successfully for a time, took Laval, but 
was defeated by Westerinan and Marceau at Le 
Mans, Dec 13, 1793, and his army was scattered. 
He raised a new body of troops in Upper Poitou, 
but was killed in a battle at Nouaille, March 4, 
1794 — His brother, Louis du Verger, Marquis 
de Larochejacquelein (1777-1815), was born at 
Saint- Aubin, emigrated at the commencement of 
the Revolution, returned to France in 1801, but 
resisted all Napoleon’s efforts to win him, and 
in 1813 placed himself at the head of the 
Royalists in La Vendee. Louis XVIII appointed 
him in 1814 to the command of the Army of La 
V^end6e, and during tlie Hundred Days he main- 
tained the Royalist cause there, supported by 
the British. He fell in battle at Pont-des- 
Mathis, June 4, 1816 — His wife, Marie Louise 
V icTOiBE, Marquise de Larochejacquelein (1772- 
1857), published M^moirea (1855) treating of 
the war in La Vendee, of which she was an eye- 
witness — Henri Auguste Georges du Verger, 
Marquis dc Larochejacquelein (1805-67), son 
of Louis, was made a peer in 1815, fought for 
the Holy Alliance in Spain in 1823, and joined 
the Russians against the Turks in 1828. He 
broMght about a rising in La Vendee against 
the July monarchy and was an iiiieompi'Mi’i-'ing 
Legitimist till 1848, when he accepted the Re- 
public, sat in the Constituent and T '‘j* Iti-ve 
assemblies and became an adherent of Louis 
Napoleon, who made him senator in 1852 — 
JuLiEN Marie Gaston du Verger, Marquis de 
Larochejacquelein (1833-97), was elected in 
1871 as a member of the National Assembly and 
later of the Chamber of Deputies, where he was 
one of the leaders of the monarchist opposition, 
to which he belonged until his death He ap- 
proved of the parliamentary coup d’etat of 1877 
and voted regularly against tlie Republic, thus 
upholding the Royalist traditions of his family. 

Consult- Nethut, Vie de Mme la Marquiae efe 
Larochejacquelein (Paris, 1870); Anon, Henri 
de la Roche jacquelein et la Guerre de Vendee 
(Nivet 1890) , M. M M. Scott, Life of Madame 
de la Roche jacquelein (London, 1911) 

LA BOCHELLE. See Rooiieixe, La. 
LABOHIGUIBBE, la'i6'm^’gyfir^ Pierre 
(1756-1837). A French philosopher, born at 
L6vignac. He was professor of philosophy at 
Toulouse, but was not acceptable because of 
the views he published on the relations of 
property and taxation. But his success was 
greater when he went to Paris, where he was 
professor of logic in the Ecole Centrale, later 
held a chair in the Prytan^e (Lyc^e Louis-le- 
Orand), and in 1811 became professor in the 
faculty of letters, University of Paris. In 1796 
be was made an associate of the Institute and 
in 1833 a member of the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences He became a member 
of the Tribunate (see end of article French 
Revolution) in 1799. His works are; Projet 
d^€l6ment8 de mitaphjjaique (1793) , two M4- 
niouea read before the Institute, treating the 
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analysis of thought and the meaning of the 
term “idea’’; Lea paradoxes de Condillac (1805), 
completing his work as editor of his teacher 
(1798) and enimciating the equational theory of 
the judgment after the manner of Condillac, 
but with his own addition of the important 
part played by attention, and Logons de pM- 
losophie (1815-18). 

liA RONClfiRB LE NOtTBY, lii rON'ayfi.r' 
le n(5<5're', Camille Adalbert Marie Clement, 
Baron de (1813-81) A French vice admiral, 
born in Turin. He entered the navy in 1830 and 
became captain in 1855. In 1856 he commanded 
Prince Napoleon’s expedition to the Polar Sea 
and, in 1860-61, in the Levant. He was pro- 
moted rear admiral in 1861, conducted the 
evacuation of Mexico in 1867, became vice ad- 
miral in 1868, and in 1870 commanded the 
marines at the Pans forts He was comman- 
der in chief at Saint-Denis and took a con- 
fejiicuous part in the battles before Paris In 
the National Assembly and in the Senate, to 
winch he was elected in 1871 and 1876 respec- 
tively, he favored the Bonapartists. He wrote 
Considerations sur Ics moA'ines d voiles et d 
vapour de France et d'Angleterre (1844) and 
La marine au sidge de Pans { 1'872 ) . His hiog- 
laphy was written by dancigny (Evreux, 1881) 

LA BOTHlii^KE, la r6'tyar' A village m 
tlie Department of Aube, France, about 7 miles 
southwest of Brienne. Pop, 1911, 94. It is 
noted as the* scene of a stubborn contest be- 
tween Napoleon 1 and the allies under Blucher, 
Feb 1, 1814 The French, who numbered some 
45,000 men, were attacked in a strong position 
by BlUcher wdth more than twice the number 
of troops, and after a »• i* ‘jniiiur \ struggle the 
allies succeeded in driving tne breiich froin La 
Bothiere The loss on each side was about 
4000 men 

LABOUSSE, la’r^s', Pierre Atttanase 
(1817-75). A distinguished French gramma- 
rian, lexicographer, and encyclopa'dist, born at 
Toucy He was tin* son of a village blacksmith. 
He became a high-minded Kepublicaii, identified 
with the dominating influences of his time. He 
gained notice and wealth as a writer of text- 
books and an educational publisher In his 
w’orks the general aim — new in that day — was 
to aid the pupil to think for himself rather 
than to depend on Ins memory. In 1858 La- 
rousse founded a journal of instruction, 1/Ecole 
^ ormaJe He finally employed his fortune in 
starting the Grand dictionnaire unwrrsel du 
XfAe siecle (1865-76). On this great under- 
taking rests his fame. It is a vast compilation 
of 15 volumes, with supplementary volumes, all 
in nonpareil (See Encyclopaedia.) The suc- 
cess of this work, w'hich was first published in 
installmehls by subscription, was immediate 
and enormous, owing in part to its anecdotic 
character and the facilities it afforded journal- 
ists. It may be described as discursive, con- 
versational, entertaining, rather than scholastic 
and critical, diffusive and liberal rather than 
methodical and imposing. The work is kept 
abreast of the times by the weekly Revue En- 
cyclopedique ; and there is published also, in 
connection, the small and popular Dictionnaire 
complet illustre^ which is revised annually. The 
Nouveau Larousse illustre was published by 
Claude Aug6 (1898-1904). It is supplemented 
b.\ a volume which appeared in 1906-07 and by 
the Nouveau Larousse Mensuel, which is indexed 
annually. 


LABBA, lar'ra, Mariano Josfi de (1800- 
37), best known as FIgaro. A Spanish satir- 
ist and critic, born in Madrid. He studied law 
at Valladolid and made his appearance in liter- 
ature with a series of letters (1828-32), pub- 
lished in various short-lived sheets {SI Duende 
Satirico, El Pohrecito Hahlador) and written 
under several pseudonyms (El Duende Satlrico, 
El Pobrecito Hablador, Andres Niporesas, 
RaraOn Arriala, an anagram, and El Bachiller 
Juan Perez de Mungufa). After the fourteenth 
number the pamphlet called El Pohrecito Hahla- 
dor was suppressed by the goverament. Then 
Larra began his brilliant satirical studies, 
printed in La Revista espaftolay in El Mundo, 
and elsewhere, under the pseudonym Ffgaro. 
He was bitter, pessimistic, and often savage 
in his attacks on contemporary politics, so- 
ciety, art, and letters; “but,” a biographer says, 
“for unflinching courage, insight, and sombre 
humor, Larra has no equal in modern Spanish 
literature and scarcely any superior in the 
past.” Made desperate by domestic difficulties 
and his own unfortunate temperament, he com- 
mitted suicide in Madrid. Among his unpub- 
lished writings were found a completed histori- 
cal drama El Conde de Pemdn Gonzalez ^ some 
verses, and a complete translation of Cooper's 
novel The Pilot. Besides his journalistic work 
he wrote a comedy. No mds mostrador (1831) ; 
an historical drama, Macias (1834) ; a novel, 
El doncel de Don Enrique el Doliente (1834): 
and an essay, De 1830 d 1,835, 6 la Espana desde 
Fernando 17/ hasta Mendtz&hal (1836). His 
complete works were published under the title 
Ohras oompletas de Figaro (Madrid, 1837; 
Barcelona, 1884) Consult M. Chaves, M J. de 
Larra, {Figaro) su ticmpo, su vida, sus ohras 
(Seville, 1898) , E. Pifieyro, El romanticismo en 
Espana (Paris, 1904) , J. Nombela y Campos, 
Larra {Figaro) (Madrid, 1009), a work not 
finished. 

LAB^ABEE, William Clark (1802-59). 
An American Methodist Episcopal minister and 
educator, born at Cape Elizabeth, Me In 
1831-35 he was principal of the Oneida Confer- 
ence Seminary, Cazenovia, N. Y , and afterward 
occupied the same position in the Wesleyan 
School at Kent’s Hill, Me., where he also as- 
sisted in the State ’ ’ -'.rvey (1837). In 

1840 he went to • ■■ Ind., to teach 

mathematics and natural science in Indiana 
Asbury ( later De Pauw ) University, and he 
was State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in 1852-54 and again in 1856. Though an or- 
dained minister, he never took a pastoral charge, 
but concentrated his energy upon raising the 
educational standards of his own church, in 
which work he met with a great measure of 
success. He published: Scientific Evidences of 
Natural and Revealed Religion (1850) ; Wesley 
and his Co-Lahorers (1851) ; Ashury and his Co- 
Laborers (1853) ; and a collection of the articles 
he had written for the Ladies^ Repository, en- 
titled Rosahower (1854). 

LABBABCENDl^ Iar'r6,-m6n'd6, Mangel de 
(born near the end of the seventeenth cen^ry, 
c 1690; died in the second half of the eight- 
eenth century, various authorities giving 1750, 
1766, and 1776 as the date). A Spanish Jesuit, 
one of the earliest students of the Basque lan- 
guage. Born at Andoain, the son of Domingo 
de Garagorri, he took his mother's name. He 
studied at Bilbao; was professor of theology at 
Valencia, at Valladolid, and at Salamanca; and 
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lived for some time at court as confessor of 
the Dowager Queen Maria Anna^ widow of 
Charles II, but in 1733 retired to Loyola and 
spent the remainder of his life in study. His 
Antigiledad y umveranlidad en Espana del vcta- 
me$hce (1728) attempts to prove that all the 
dialects used in Spain are derived from the 
Basque; and he is quite as fanciful in the 
statement, in El impostble vencido: arte de la 
lengua mseongada (1720), that, although all 
ot^er dialects are imperfect, the Basque is as it 
was when God made it. His other works are 
Diaourso hdetdrico sohre la awtxgua y hermosa 
Cantabria (1736) and Dxcctonarxo trihngue, 
oaaiellanot vaacuence y latino (2 vols., 1746). 

l&'r&', Dominique Jean, Babon 
(1766-1842). A French military surgeon, bom 
at BaudCan, near Bagn6res-de-Bigorre. He stud- 
ied medicine with his uncle, Alexis Larrey, and 
later attended two hospitals, the H6tel Dieu and 
the Hotel des Invalides, after having served for 
a short time both in the army and in the navy. 
In 1792 Larrey was appointed second physician 
to the H6tel des Invalides and in 1703 accom- 
panied the French array to Germany and Spain, 
making at this time the important invention of 
the ambulance volante, or flying hospital, for 
transporting the wounded. Napoleon summoned 
him to Italy in 1797, after he had taught for a 
short time at Toulon and been a professor in 
the medicosurgical school at Val de Grace. 
Larrey accompanied Napoleon’s expedition in 
1798 to Egypt. Later he was placed at the 
head of the medicosurgical department of the 
French army, and was created Baron of the 
Empire in 1810, receiving also a considerable 
pension. He was wounded and taken prisoner 
at Waterloo. At the Restoration he lost his 
rank and pension, though the latter was restored 
in 1818. Larrey continued to fill important 
offices till 1836. He was appointed inspector of 
military hospitals in Algeria and sailed for 
Africa May 16, 1842. Returning^ in a few 
months after completing the work assigned, he 
died at Lyons. Apart from his talent, skill, 
courage, and humanity, Larrey gained great 
scientific reputation. He published Mdmoires 
de nUdeoine et de chirurgie mxhtaire (1812-18) 
and Clinique chirurgiodle (1829-36). Consult 
Werner, Jean Dominique Larrey ^ ein Lebensbild 
(Stuttgart, 1886). 

L’ABBOI^GE, U'rONzh', Adolf (1838-1908). 
A German dramatist, theatrical manager, and 
musical conductor, born in Hamburg. ‘ He stud- 
ied music at the conservatory in Leipzig, was 
kapellmeister successively in Cologne, Stuttgart, 
Budapest, and from 1866 to 1869 at Kroll’s 
Opera House in Berlin. He then became editor 
of the Berliner Gerichtszeitung and, after at- 
taining popularity as a playwright, became 
theatre director at Breslau (1874). Subse- 
quently (1882), in association with Fbrster, 
Haase, Barnay, and Friedmann, he bought the 
Fricdncli-W !i(!i‘«<'bc Theater, which he 

managed as the Deutsches Theater. Among 
his best-known plays are • Mein Leopold ( 1872 ) ; 
ffaaemanne Tdchter (1874); Doktor Klaus 
(1878); Die Sorglosen (1882); Der Weg zum 
Herzen (1885); Pastor Brose (1896); Die 
WohlMiigtn (1901); Sanatorium Siebenberg 
' 1903,1 Mnn\ are still given He also wrote a 
tragedy, Die Loreley (1886), made an adapta- 
tion of the second part of Goethe’s Faust, en- 
titled Fausts Tod (1889), omitting the Helena 
icenes, and published Deutsches Theater und 


deutsche Sohauspielkunst (1896). His complete 
works were issued in 1008. 

LABSEI 7 , lar'sStt, Karl Halfdan Eduabd 
( 1860- ). A Danish dramatist and novel- 

ist, born at Rendsborg. He studied law and 
political science at the University of Copen- 
hagen and in Berlin. From 1883 to 1888 he 
lived abroad. His two dramas, Kvinder (1889) 
and JSJre (1889), won him a name for keen psy- 
chological observation and descriptive power. 
There followed Den hrogede Bog (1891), well- 
told stories, drkler (1893); Lystfart (1896); 
Poetisk Tyskland (1898) ; Det skonne Portugal 
(1904), travel sketches In Udenfor Rangklas- 
seme (1896), Dansk Soldatersprog tillands og 
tilvands (1895), Kresjan Vesterhro (1897), 
Danske Mwnd (1898), he has presented the life, 
and especially in masterly manner the language, 
of Copenhagen’s lower classes. Another drama, 
similar to his first two, was Ej blot til Lyst 
(1894). Other works are Dr Ix (1896), En 
Koindes Skriftemaal (1901), De ensomme 
(1903), Japansk Aand (1909), Danske Nybyg- 
gere (1910), Det springende Punkt (1911), and 
De der drog hjemmefra (1912). In 1900 he 
became editor of Juleroscr Consult C. E. Jen- 
sen, Vore Dages Digtere (Copenhagen, 1898). 

LABSSON, iar's6n, Carl Olof (1853- ). 

A Swedish painter, illustrator, and etcher. He 
was born in Stockholm and studied at the 
academy there and afterward in Paris Begin- 
ning as an illustrator, be became known for his 
witty drawings and grotesque caricatures, then 
he took up water-color painting, in which he 
developed a remarkable technique, applying the 
colors unusually wet. He rapidly gained popu- 
larity as a delineator of homely scenes, but in 
late years devoted himself chiefly to decorative 
painting, Larsson became known as a clever 
and precise draftsm.ii s- extraordinary 

facility, fantastic "i and charming 

originality. His water colors are soft and deli- 
cate; his decorative paintings fresh, graceful, 
and effective in color. Among the best of the 
latter are the mural paintings in the Fiirsten- 
berg Gallery, Stockholm, and in the National 
Museum, Stockholm, representing “Giistavus 
Vasa’s Entry into Stockholm, 1523.” The illus- 
trations for Rydberg’s Singoalla are good exam- 
ples of his imaginative work. Four albums, 
filled with sketches made near his home, con- 
tain his best work in the medium of water 
colors. 

LABTIGTTE, l&r't^g', Jean (1791-1876). A 
French navigator and hydrographer, born at 
Vic-en-Bigorre He made voyages (1820-24) to 
South America and the South Sea and in 1844 
cpried on important hydrographic investiga- 
tions in the West Indies. After I860 he was 
attached to the French navigation bureau. 
Among other works he published Description de 
la c6te du P4rou (1842) and Exposition du sys~ 
tkme des vents (1840; 2d ed , 1856). 

LABXTN'DA. See Acca Larentia 

LAB^VA (Lat., ghost, mask, given to the 
caterpillar because it was thought by the an- 
cients to mask the form of the perfect insect or 
butterfly). When animals become free from the 
parent tissue or from the egg, they either have 
the form, if not the size, of the adult, or they 
differ very markedly from the adults both in 
form and structure, and spend more or less 
time as free individuals before maturity is 
ained. The latter method of development we 
enominate larval, in j contrast to the former, 
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which is foetal. Larval development may take 
lace either slowly and by gradual stages, or 
y abrupt changes which we call metamorphosis 
(q.v.),. The development of both the embryo 
and the larva is a series of ontogenetic reca- 
pitulations of stages or conditions which the 
animal has passed through in its phylogenetic 
history. Secondary changes may frequently 
have come in to complicate and obscure the 
phylogenetic inheritance. Such changes are 
brought about by variations in the larval, pupal, 
or adult stage, which prove of advantage to 
the organism and hence are perpetuated by in- 
heritance. A certain kind of secondary change 
— ^viz., shortening of development — is more pos- 
sible in foetal than in larval development. Many 
organs that must be retained in larval develop- 
ment, because useful for the individual during 
some stage in its free life, can be dropped alto- 
gether in the foetus, because it is so well pro- 
tected within the maternal body. Possibilities of 
variations are, however, greatei in larval than 
in foetal development. Indeed, larvfic, such as 
those of many insects, may exist with second- 
ary characters only. This tendency to acquire 
secondary characters is in a measure held in 
check by the necessity of retaining ancestral 
organs which are functionally useful to the 
larva at some stage in its transformations. 

In order to allow every organ in its develop- 
ment to repeat even in an aiibreviated way its 
]>h\l(ipM!' lie history, there is a tendency to put 
off the differentiation of the tissues into their 
definitive organs as long as possible. Thus, when 
an organ is liatched certain organs are as yet 
wholly undifferentiated, while certain others, 
such as muscles and nerves, are histologically 
differentiated. The shorter the larval period the 
earlier certain organs must appear, and this 
fact sometimes necessitates their development 
out of their phylogenetic order and heiice ob- 
scures the ancestral history. Many of the 
secondary modifications which are produced in 
larvae are for the purpose of adapting the 
larva? to escape from their enemies, such are 
transparency, protective coloration, or nettling 
organs, and many of the spinous processes on 
larval crustaceans and fishes. Most of the 
marine larvae arc free-swimmihg, and are well 
provided with organs of locomotion for the 
purpose of scattering the larvae over a wide 
region and thus preventing undue crowding of 
the adults by enlarging their area of distri- 
bution 

Larval stages exist in the development of 
certain species in all the groups from Infusoria 
up to Amphibia A number of these larva? differ 
so much in form and habitat from the adult 
that their nature was often unsuspected by 
earlier observers, and they were given generic 
and specific names. This is the case with the 
zofefip of crabs, the alima, erichthus, and squil- 
lerichtbus of the Squilla, the pilidium of certain 
Nemertinea (q.v.) (at first named IHUdtum 
gyrans), the scolex of the tapeworm, and the 
axolotl stage of the Amblystoma. Some of the 
larval forms, such as those of diplopod myria- 
pods, crustaceans, and chordates, have few or no 
affinities to other than their own groups. There 
are a goodly number of larvae, such as the 
cercaria of trematodes, about which we cannot 
make statements as yet, and there are a great 
many larvae that possess affinities with two or 
more groups. These stages or affinities we 
consider to be the representatives of a common 


ancestry Thus, the planula, with its simpk 
double-layered and bilateral structure, is prob- 
ably the ancestral form of the Coelenterata, Th® 
common ancestor of the vertebrates seems to 
have been a hydra-like organism, double-layered, 
and with a central digestive cavity and with 
only one opening In the ontogenetic develop- 
ment of vertebrates this stage is represented by 
the gastrula. 

The larvae of insects, to which at first the 
term alone referred, differ very much in the 
degree of their development, depending on the 
order to which they belong. Some are almost 
like the adult, except for the lack of wings, as 
in the case of the Orthoptera, and others are 
legless larvae depending entirely for food on the 
provision made for them by their parent. The 
larva? of beetles we call “grubs,^' those of flies 
“maggots,” and of butterflies and moths “cater- 
pillars.” In general, the larvae of insects may 
be divided into two types, the campodeaform of 
Brauer and the cruciform of Packard, the lat- 
ter being applied to the more ot less wormlike, 
secondary larvie, such as caterpillars and the 
maggots of flies, and of ants, wasps, and bees. 
The campodeaform larva is so called from its 
resemblance to the stem form of insects, campo- 
dea, such are the nymphs of the white ant, 
dragon fly, ephemera, etc. Active and voracious 
larva? store up little reserve material; but the 
forms that pupate, such as the grubs, maggots, 
and caterpillars, store up a large amount of fat. 
The larval forms of certain species of flies are 
capable of reproducing their kind before they 
have reached maturity in all other respects. 
See Parthenogenesis, Pwdogenems. 

Bibliography. Fritz Mil Her, Facts for Bar- 
win (London, 1869) ; Balfour, Comparative Em- 
bryology (lb., 1880-81) , A S. Packard, Text- 
Book of Entomology (New York, 1898) *, Mitch- 
ell, The Childhood of Animals (ib., 1912), with 
the writings of J. Milller, Brauer, Claus, De 
Geer, Dohrn, Reaumur, Lyonnet, Faxon, Brooks, 
Riley, Hyatt, J. V. Thompson, and others. 

LAB^ViE. A term used by Romans origi- 
nally of the souls of the dead, conceived of as 
flitting about at night. Later, the term was 
used of malevolent spirits, the spirits of those 
who died stained with crime, then of ghosts in 
general. The larvae were represented in various 
hideous forms, or as skeletons, in which shape 
they appeared in the Atellana? (q.v.). 

LABVIK, lar'vdk. A seaport of Norway. 
See Laubvtk 

LAR'YNai'TIS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. Hpvyi, 
Iwrynx, larynx), or INFLAMMATION OF THE 
Larynx. The usual catarrhal form may be 
either an acute or a chronic affection. In its 
milder form there is hoarseness, with discom- 
fort or pain in the surrounding parts. This 
soon yields to warm inhalations and purgation. 
Acute laryngitis in its more severe form com- 
mences with a chill, which is followed by fever, 
with a strong pulse, a hot skin, and a flushed 
face. There are also soreness of the throat, 
hoarseness of the voice, great difficulty in swal- 
lowing, and a feeling of extreme constriction of 
the larynx. There is a painful stridulous cough, 
but only a little muous is ejected. Great diffi- 
culty of breathing soon comes on, the act of 
inspiration being prolonged, with wheezing, in 
consequence of the swollen membrane of the 
glottis impeding the entrance of air. On exani<«. 
ining the fauces the epiglottis (see LARyNT!^^ 
is oWrved to be of a bright-red color, ereolll 
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and so much swollen as not to be able to descend 
and close the glottis during deglutition. After 
an hour or two the symptoms subside and the 
patient falls asleep, breathing noisily. The 
trouble may recur during the night. In the 
morning the patient awakes apparently well, 
except for a cough. 

In very rare cases death results, after cya- 
nosis of the face, drowsiness, delirium, and 
feeble, rapid pulse. In most cases the patient 
Bufrers every night until the disease disappears 
at the end of four or five days. The cause of 
acute laryngitis is exposure to cold, inhalation 
of dust or irritating gases, or swallowing corro- 
sive liquids. Ipecacuanha, tartar emetic, and a 
little alcoholic stimulant afford quick relief in 
most cases. If suffocation appears imminent, 
intubation or tracheotomy must be employed. 
A cold pack to the throat, inhalations of warm 
steam, or of steam impregnated with compound 
tincture of benzoin, as well as internal admin- 
istration of the bromides, give relief. Chronic 
laryngitis occi^rs in public speakers or singep 
from overuse of the vocal cords (generally in 
neurotics or those having imperfect nasal cham- 
bers), as well as in millers, masons, and others 
who habitually inhale dust. The constant drain- 
age of diseased and irritating nasal or pharyn- 
geal secretions into the larynx is responsible 
for a large number of cases of chronic laryn- 
gitis. Local applications of nitrate of silver and 
other astringents, as also change of climate, im-^ 
prove these cases. Another form is tubercular 
laryngitis; this occurs usually as a complica- 
tion of pulmonary tuberculosis. The symptoms 
are hoarseness or complete loss of voice, pain 
in the throat, increased by coughing, speaking, 
or swallowing. Laryngoscopic examination re- 
veals an unnatural pallor of the laryngeal mu- 
cous membrane and the presence of localized 
swellings or of small ulcers. The prognosis for 
recovery in this form is unfavorable# The treat- 
ment consists in local applications of lactic acid, 
solution of nitrate of silver, etc. For croupous 
laryngitis, see Diphtheria. 

LARYN'OOSCOPE (from Gk. \dpuyt larynx, 
larynx -j- <TKOV€iv, skopein, to look). A small 
round mirror, mounted on a long handle, em- 
ployed for the examination of the throat. The 
laryngoscope was invented in 1854 by Manuel 
Garcia (1805-1906), a vocalist and teacher of 
Paris and later of London. It was improved by 
Tilrck and Czermak. In order to use the 
laryngoscopic mirror a head mirror is necessary. 
The former is placed on a stalk attached to its 
margin, at an angle of from 120® to 150®, the 
stalk being about 6 inches in length and being 
composed of flexible metal, so that it can be 
bent at the will of the operator. The head 
mirror is a reflecting mirror, 4 to 6 inches in 
diameter, with a central opening through which 
the observer looks. It is attached by a stiflSy 
working ball-and-socket joint to a band passing 
about the forehead. The rays from an electric 
light or from a good lamp are concentrated by 
means of this reflector on the laryngeal mirror, 
which is placed against the soft palate, and 
uv^a. The laryngeal mirror, introduced with 
the right hand, is maintained at such an in- 
clination that it throws the light downward 
and Uluminates the parts to be examined, while 
at the same time it reflects the images of the 
parts into the eye of the observer 'through the 
central opening of the reflector. By this means 
he can look through the larynx into the trachea 


or windpipe. The tongue, covered with a hand- 
kerchief or with a small towel, is held lightly 
with the left hand and thus kept out of the 
way. By means of this instrument we can see 
the actual position of small tumors, ulcers, etc., 
and ascertain - the color and condition of the 
mucous lining of the upper part of the respira- 
tory tract. The same arrangement is also em- 
ployed in examination of the posterior aspect of 
the nasal cavities, a smaller mirror being used, 
with its face turned upward. 

LAR'YNGOT'OMY (Gk. XapvyyorofiUy laryn- 
gotomia, from Xdpvyi, larynx, larynx -f- -rop.la, 
-tomia, a cutting, from ripLveiv, temnein, to cut). 
A medical term signifying the operation of cut- 
ting into the larynx (q.v.). This operation is 
performed in some cases of diphtheria by prefer- 
ence over tracheotomy (q.v.), when for special 
reasons the trachea is to be avoided. Laryngo- 
tracheotomy is the term applied to an incision 
made through the lower part of the laryngeal 
cartilages and extending down into the trachea. 
The incision in each case is made for the pur- 
pose of placing in position a tube through which 
the patient breathes while the glottis is closed 
by the disease. 

LAR'YNX (Neo-Lat., from Gk. Upvy^, lar- 
ynx, larynx ) . The organ of voice. It also takes 
a part in the respiratory process, as all air 
passing either to or from the lungs must pass 
through it. It is a complex piece of mechanism 
resembling a box composed of pieces of cartilage, 
which may be moved on each other, and inclos- 
ing the membranous bands (the chordw vocales) 
by which the vocal vibrations are produced. It 
is situated between the trachea, or windpipe, 
and the base of the tongue, at the upper and 
front part of the neck, where it forms a con- 
siderable projection (especially in men) in the 
middle line; it opens superiorly into the 
pharynx, or throat, and inferiorly into the wind- 
pipe. The cartilages of which the skeleton of 



BIDS VIBW OF THE CAKTILAOB8 OF THE LAEYNX. 

hy.h., hVoid bone; th.hy.mem., thyrohyoid membrane; 
th.air.t thyroid cartilage; c.th.mem., cricothyroid membrane; 
raJra., rings of trachea; th.hy.lig., thyrohyoid ligament; 
aup.car,, superior cornu; sup, tub., superior tubercle; a.u>., 
surface of mnjf overlapped by inferior constrictor; inf. con., 
inferior constrictor. 


the larynx is composed are nine in number, viz., 
the thyroid and the cricoid cartilages, the epi- 
glottis, the two arytenoid and the two cuneiform 
cartilages, and the two oornicula laryngia. 

The thyroid (Gr., shieldlike) cartilage con- 
sists of two square plates of cartilage united in 
front at an acute angle, which forms the projec- 
tion which is commoiily known as the pomum 
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Adami, or Adames apple. Each of these plates 
is prolonged at the upper and lower posterior 
corners. The thyroid cartilage forms almost the 
whole of the anterior and lateral walls of the 
larynx. 

The cricoid (Gr., ringlike) cartilage is a ring 
whose lower margin is parallel to the first ring 
of the trachea, to which it is united by fibrous 
membrane. Its upper border is connected in 
front with the lower border of the thyroid car- 
tilage by a thick yellow fibrous tissue. It pre- 
sents two articular surfaces on either side, viz., 
a lower one, which articulates with the inferior 
cornua of the thyroid cartilage, and an upper 
one, which is oval in form and supports an aryte- 
noid cartilage. The arytenoid (Gr., ladle-like) 
cartilages are pyramidal bodies resting on the 
oval articular surfaces at the upper and pos- 
terior part of the cricoid cartilage. When in 
sitUf they present a concave posterior surface. 
From their connection with the vocal cords, and 
from their great mobility as compared with the 
two larger cartilages, the arytenoids play a very 
important part in the mechanism of the larynx 
The epiglottis is a very flexible cartilaginous 
valve, situated at the base of the tongue and 
covering the opening of the larynx Its direction 
IS vertical, except during deglutition, when it 
becomes horizontal It is attached inferiorly, 
by a kind of pedicle, to the angle of the thyroid 
cartilage. Up( n iei»‘o\mM the investing mucous 
membrane the uiri.l.igc i- found to be perforated 
by numerous foramina Fach perforation ad- 
mits some fasciculi of yellow, elastic, ligamen- 
tous tissue, which expands on its anterior aspect 
and secuies the return of the epiglottis to its 
vertical position, independently of any muscular 
action The cormcula laryngis are two small 
fibrocartilages which articulate with the apices 
of the arytenoids The cuneiform cartilages he 
on either side in the fold of mucous membrane 
extending from the epiglottis to the arytenoids. 
Such is the skeleton of the larynx which hangs 
from the hyoid bone, with which it is connected 
by means of the thyrohyoid ligament and certain 
muscles 

The various cartilages are connected one to 
another by ligaments, the chief of which are 
those known as the true and false vocal cords. 
In their quiescent state the true vocal cords do 
not lie parallel to each other, but converge from 
behind forward. The length of the vocal cords 
IS greater in the adult male than in the adult 
female, in the ratio of three to two. In infancy 
they are very short and increase regularly from 
that period to the age of puberty. The raucous 
membrane of the larynx is part of the great res- 
piratory tract (see Mucous Membrane) and is 
remarkable for its great sensibility 

The length of the chink or aperture of the 
glottis, which is directed horizontally from be- 
fore backward, varies, like the vocal cords, until 
tlie period of puberty, when its length in the 
male undergoes a sudden development, while in 
the female it remains stationary. In the adult 
male it is about 11 lines in len^h, a line being 
one-twelfth of an inch 

The larynx is provided with two sets of mus- 
cles; viz., the extrinsic, by which the whole or- 
gan is elevated or depressed, and the intrmsiCf 
which regulate the movements of the various 
segments of the organ in relation to one another. 
By the action of these latter muscles, aided in 
some cases by the extrinsic muscles, the tension 
of the vocal cords may be increased or dimin- 


ished, and the size of the opening of the glottis 
regulated at will. 

. The nerves of the larynx are derived from the 
superior and inferior laryngeal branches of the 
pneumogastric or vagus nerve. The superior 
branch is for the most part sensory (being 
mainly distributed to the mucous membrane), 
while the inferior branch communicates motor 
power to all the intrinsic muscles except the 
cricothyroid. See Gut in article Bronchus. 

LARYNX, Diseases of the. The most 
common disease of the larynx is laryngitis 
(q.v ) CEdema, or swelling of the glottis, al- 
though of frequent occurrence in laryngitis, may 
be developed independently of inflammation, 
from obstruction of the veins leading from that 
part or from other causes. Tlie symptoms are 
hoarseness and dyspnoea. Tracheotomy (the 
operation of making an opening into the wind- 
pipe, into which a tube is passed) below the seat 
of the disease, or intubation, affords relief. 
Chronic inflammation and ulceration of the 
larynx may occur m tuberculosis and m second- 
ary syphilis In these cases the laryngeal affec- 
tion is a local manifestation of a general disease. 

LA SAGBA, Kam6n de. See Sagra. 

LA SALE, la'sal', Antoine de ( 1398-?14fil) . 
The most important satirist and prose narrator 
in the fifteenth century He wrote Le petit 
Jehan de SainM (dated 1459), a romantic story 
of chivalrous love, yet with an undercurrent of 
satiric irony such as finds frank expression in 
Les quinze joies de manage. He was a tutor of 
Jean of Anjou, the eldest son of Ren6, and to 
this youth he dedicated La salade (written be- 
tween 14.S7 and 1442). Several of the sketches 
are lively and dramatic , the characters are 
clearly defined, and the whole is a good specimen 
of early renascent literature and wit, though 
less important than La Sale's last work, 
compilation of the Cent nouvelles nouvelles, 
gathered perhaps from the lips of Prince Louis 
(afterward King Louis XI of France) and his 
courtiers while they were refugees in Burgundy, 
though La Sale also drew on Poggio and Sac- 
chetti. The tales are in part from old fabliaux, 
in part from Italian and Latin collections. La 
Sale's merit is in tlie treatment. There had 
been good French narrative prose before (Ville- 
hardouin, Joinville, Froissart), but La Sale took 
conscious delight in his art, and grew, as his 
work proceeded, in artistic sense and power. 
Most of the Cent nouvelles nouvelles have a 
frankness of speech that does not accord with 
the conventions of modern literary propriety, 
the humor is often cynical, the ethical tone low; 
but there is no snickering, as there is in the 
Decamerone, and though La Sale is far inferior 
as a stylist to Boccaccio, some of the Cent nou- 
velles are really polished Le petit Jehan de 
8aintr4 was published (Guichard ed.) in 1843 
and Les cent nouvelles nouvelles (Elzevir ed.) 
in 1858. 

LA SALETTE, U s&'lftt'. A famous place of 
pilgrimage in southern France, 21% miles south- 
east of Grenoble. Here, on Sept. 19, 1846, the 
Virgin Mary is said to have appeared to a girl 
of 15 and a boy of 11. The story gave rise to a 
long and bitter controversy, but meantime a 
large church was built, and the place now has a 
reputation second only to that of Lourdes (q.v.) , 
Consult: Rousselot, Le v4rit4 sur V4v4nement de 
La Salette (Grenoble, 1848) ; De Toytot, Voyage 
de Qrenohle d La Salette (ib., 1863) ; Bertrand* 
La Salette (Paris, 1889) , against the truth of 
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the iiiirac1<>, Donnadirn^ La Salette-Fallavauw 
( Cr(*nol)lo, 1852, 1853); B^l^n and Cartellier, 
La 8alette devant le Pt^pe (ib., 1854). 

LA SAIXB> 14 s&K. A city in La Salle Co., 
111., 99 miles by rail southwest of Chicago, on 
the Illinois River, at the head of navigation, on 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal, and on the 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific, the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy, the Illinois Central, and 
other railroads (Map: Illinois, F 3). It is sur- 
rounded by fertile agricultural country and 
productive bituminous coal fields and is the 
centre of a large trade. There are several coal 
mines in operation in the city and the immediate 
vicinity, and the industries include also sheet- 
zinc smelting and rolling and the manufacture 
of ornamental pressed brick, common brick, 
hydraulic cement, Portland cement, sulphuric 
acid, plows, acid phosphate, nickeloid, sheet 
metal, tools, machinery, and alarm clocks. Be- 
sides coal, cement rock, silica sand, and fire clay 
are found in the vicinity. The city has a public 
library, a State mine-rescue station, and a fine 
bridge of the Illinois Central Railroad. Near 
here is Starved Rock, settled by the explorer La 
Salle. The government is vested in a city coun- 
cil and in a mayor, who appoints all subordinate 
officials excepting the clerk, attorney, and treas- 
urer, who are chosen by popular vote. There 
are municipal water works. Pop., 1900, 10,446, 
1910, 11,537. La Salle was settled in 1830 and 
named in honor of La Salle. It was chartered 
in 1852. Consult History of La Salle County, 
III (2 vole., Chicago, 1886). 

LA SALLE, Jean Baptiste de. Saint (1651-^ 
1719). A French priest, the founder of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools (q.v.). He 
was born at Rheims, April 30, 1651. In 1678, 
soon after his ordination to the priesthood, he 
was placed in charge of a congregation of teach- 
ing sisters. The impression he here gained of 
the need of good schools for the children of the 
masses led him a year later to gather around 
him the nucleus of a body of men devoted, as he 
was, to the cause of Christian education. In 
1683 he resigned his canonry and in 1684, with 
12 others, took vows of obedience and of per- 
severance, at least for three years. He was in- 
vited to Paris in 1688 by the cur 4 of Saint- 
Sulpice, to build up a school m that parish. In 
1691 he took a house at Vaugirard, near Paris, 
and made lifelong vows with two others. James 
II of England intrusted the education of 60 Irish 
boys of good family to him in 1698. A year 
later he established a technical school, which 
met every Sunday from 12 to 3 and soon num- 
bered 300 members. In this, the first school of 
the kind in Europe, geography, geometry, build- 
ing, drawing, and bookkeeping were taught, the 
session closing with reli^ous instruction. In 
1705 the novitiate was transferred from Vaugi- 
rar^ to Saint-You, near Rouen, where a large 
establishment was erected. The founder died at 
Boulogne in 1719, leaving 274 brothers, with 
nearly 10,000 pupils. He was beatified by Pius 
IX and canonized by Leo XIII, May 24, 1900. 
Some of his books have appeared in English: 
Ths Rules of Christian Politeness (Dublin, 
1862) ; Management of Christian Schools (New 
York, 1893). Consult: J, Guibert, Histoire de 
8t. Jean Baptiste de La Salle (Paris, 1901) ; J. 
B. Blain, Vie de St. Jean Baptist de La Salle 
(2 Vols., Lijle, 1901); F. Thompson, Life and 
Labours of St, J ohn de La Satie ( St. Louis, 
1912). 


LA SALLE, * Ren£ Robebt Gavitlieb, Sxecb 
DE (1643-87). The discoverer of the Ohio and 
the first explorer of the greater part of the 
Mississippi River. He was a member of a 
wealthy merchant family of Rouen, but on be- 
coming a Jesuit novice he lost the right of in- 
heriting his father’s fortune and in his twenty- 
fourth year emigrated to Canada, where the 
superior of the Seminary of St. Sulpice made 
him a grant of a large tract of land at the place 
now called Lacliine, 8 or 9 miles above Montreal, 
on the St. Lawrence. His imagination was 
stirred by the tales of the Indians respecting a 
mighty river which they called the Ohio, which 
flowed into the sea at a distance of some eight 
months’ journey. La Salle conceived that “the 
sea” could be no other than the long- sought Gulf 
of California, and that the northern water route 
to China was probably within his reach. He 
disclosed his views to Courcelles, the Governor 
of New France, and received letters patent au- 
thorizing his venture. In order to obtain the 
necessary funds, he sold his seigniory. He 
bought four canoes and hired 14 men, and was 
joined by another expedition under Dollier de 
Casson, which was fitted out by the seminary 
priests for the conversion of the Indians. The 
combined forces consisted of seven canoes and 
24 men. They started up the St. Lawrence on 
July 6, 1669. They went through Lake Ontario, 
at the AMestern end of which they met the ex- 
plorer Joliet, returning to Canada. From him 
a map of the northern lakes was obtained, and 
with it such accounts of the spiritual destitution 
of the Indians in that region as determined 
Dollier to strike north and establish a mission. 

La Salle separated from the missionaries and 
for the next two years devoted himself to ex- 
plorations, of which we have only vague and 
imsatisfactory information. His maps and jour- 
nals have disappeared, although it was asserted, 
as' late as 1756, that they were in existence. It 
would seem that La Salle turned southeast from 
Lake Erie, reached a branch of the Ohio, and 
followed that river certainly as far as the Louis- 
ville Rapids, possibly to its junction with the 
Mississippi. Here his men deserted, and La 
Salle returned to Lake Erie alone. In 1671 he 
organized another expedition, respecting which 
we have no authentic and detailed information; 
passed up the Detroit River to Lake Huron; 
thence to Lake Michigan, and. across the Chicago 
portage to the Illinois River, and may have de- 
scended this stream to the Mississippi. He re- 
turned to Montreal before 1673, when he laid 
before Count Frontenac his project for the ex- 
ploration of the Mississippi. The Governor 
placed La Salle in command of a party sent to 
erect the new Fort Frontenac, near the present 
town of Kingston, on Lake Ontario. In 1674, 
and again in 1677, Frontenac sent La Salle to 
France, to push his fortunes at court. He was 
favorably received on both occasions, and on his 
first visit was granted the seigniory of Frontenac 
on condition that he reconstruct the fort of 
masonry and maintain it at his own charge, and 
on his second visit received a patent empowering 
him to pursue his discoveries at his own ex- 
pense, on condition of completing them within 
five years, to build forts, and to monopolize the 
trade in buffalo skins. He raised funds and re- 
turned to Canada with 30 men and the equip- 
ment for another expedition. 

Seventeen men imder La Mothe Cadillac, and 
including the Franciscan Hennepin ( q.v. ) , sailed 
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from Fort Frontenac in a little vessel of 10 tons 
on Nov. 18, 1678. Tliey reached Niagara River 
on December 5 and began the construction of a 
palisade fort. They were joined by La Salle 
and Tonty on Jan. 8, 1679. The vessel was 
wrecked soon after, but the stores were saved, 
and the keel of a new vessel of 45 tons was 
soon laid at the mouth of Sayuga Creek, an 
affluent of the 1 River. This was named 

the Grtffon. La Salle returned to 

Fort Frontenac for supplies, and on Aug. 7, 
1679, the voyagers set sail on Lake Erie for the 
great river. By September they had reached 
Green Bay (Lake Michigan). Here La Salle 
loaded the Griffon with furs and sent her back 
to the settlements. She was never again heard 
from. With four canoes and 14 men La Salle 
followed up the western shores of Lake Michigan, 
while his lieutenant, Tonty, with 20 men, took 
the eastern. The two finally met at the Miami, 
or St. Joseph River, at the southeast corner of 
the lake, where Fort Miami was built The party 
started up the St. Joseph on Dec 3, 1679, and 
crossed the portage to the Kankakee, a tributary 
of the Illinois River. Near the present town of 
Utica, 111., they found an Indian village of 460 
lodges. A little below Peoria Lake another In» 
dian village was reached, and there La Salle 
heard circumstantial accounts of the efforts 
made by his enemies — ^both Jesuits and fur 
traders in Canada — to thwart his plans and even 
endanger his life. Several of the party deserted 
at this place. In January (1680) La Salle 
built a fortified camp, which he named Fort 
Cr^vectt'ur, and soon after began the construc- 
tion of another vessel of 40 tons. Leaving Tonty 
in command of the fort, La Salle with four men 
and a guide started in March to return to Fort 
Frontenac for supplies He arrived there in 
safety, in May, to find his supplies lost and the 
revenues plundered by dishonest agents. News 
followed him that Tonty’s men had mutinied and 
deserted La Salle at once oigaiii/cd another 
expedition and started in search of his friend. 
The Illinois country had suftered a terrible in- 
vasion of the Iroquois, and devastation met him 
everywhere. He reached the rums of Fort 
Cr6vecoeur and went down the Illinois to the 
Mississippi, finding no trace of Tonty, who had 
made his way down the western side of Lake 
Michigan to Green Bay. 

La Salle returned to Fort Miami. He now 
exerted himself to form a league of the Western 
Indian tribes, under his own leadership, and 
thus to keep the Iroquois in check The Indians 
received the idea with favor, and, after spending 
the spring of 1681 in - ^ ^ • r > • ..-‘ration, 

he returned in May to i.l where 

he found Tonty, and thence to Fort Frontenac 
for supplies. Count Frontenac exerted his in- 
fluence in behalf of the discoverer, and another 
expedition was equipped. In December La Salle 
crossed the Chicago portage to the Illinois, fol- 
lowed the frozen river on sledges to Lake Peoria, 
and from there floated downstream, reaching the 
Mississippi on Feb. 6, 1682. He kept on down 
the great river to the mouths of the Arkansas 
and Red rivers, where he took formal possession 
of the country in the name of his King. On 
April 6 the party reached the delta. There La 
Salle divided his men into three bands, and each 
took one of the branches which led to the Gulf. 
On April 9, 1682, they reunited, and La Salle 
erected at one of the mouths of the river a 
monument and a cross bearing the arms of 


France, and proclaimed the river and all tlwf 
lands drained by it to be by right of discov^:^ 
the dominions of Louis XIV, King of France. 
To La Salle belongs the glory of tracing the 
great river for the first time from its upper 
waters to the sea, and of determining the connec- 
tion between the discoveries of De Soto near its 
mouth and those of Joliet and Marquette in the 
north. 

La Salle now formulated plans to establish 
colonies throughout this new-found country. 
Ascending the river in December, he built Fort 
St. Louis at Starved Rock, on the Illinois, as 
a rallying point for the Indians, 20,000 of whom 
established themselves in villages in the vicinity. 
It proved, however, impossible to obtain the 
necessary supplies from Canada. Frontenac had 
been succeeded by De la Barre, and La Salle was 
without a friend at court. The new Governor 
was a weak and avaricious man, who looked 
upon La Salle’s monopolies and privileges as 
legitimate spoil. He seized Fort Frontenac and 
sent an officer to supersede La Salle at Fort St. 
Louis, ordering him at the same time to return 
to Quebec. La Salle obeyed and sailed at once 
for France. In Paris the discoverer and his 
plans for colonizing the West found ^avor at 
court. Royal letters were sent to De la Barre, 
commanding him to make restitution. Four 
vessels with about 400 men were placed at the 
disposal of La Salle, that he might make the 
voyage directlj^ from France to the mouth of 
the Mississippi, and he was authorized to govern 
the country from Lake Michigan to the Gulf of 
Mexico. The fleet left La Rochelle July 24, 1684. 
The naval officer of the fleet, Captain Beaujeu, 
did not act harmoniously with La Salle, and the 
voyage was inauspicious from the outset. When 
at length the shore of the Gulf of Mexico was 
sighted, the expedition was unable to find the 
mouth of the Mississipj)!, amid the confusion of 
lagoons and inlets. La Salle knew its latitude, 
but had been unable to take its longitude. Mis- 
takes were followed by recriminations. La Salle 
became convinced that Beaujeu was attempting 
to thwart his designs and finally established his 
men on shore, at Matagorda Bay, mistaking its 
inlets for the mouths of the Mississippi. !l^au- 
jeu sailed away on March 12, 1685, reaching 
La Rochelle about July 1. La Salle realized 
his mistake, established his colony on Lavaca 
River, and, leaving his lieutenant, Joutel, in 
charge, started (October, 1685) on a fruitless 
search for the Mississippi. In March, 1086, he 
was back again, and in April had started for 
Canada, but was obliged to turn back. His 
colony had dwindled from 180 to 46 men. An- 
other attempt to reach Canada was made in 
January, 1687. The party wandered about for 
two months. Repeated quarrels led to a mutiny, 
and La Salle was treacnerously shot from am- 
bush. Joutel assumed the leadership of the few 
men who remained loyal and succeeded in reach- 
ing one of Tonty’s posts on the Arkansas River, 
Little is known of the fate of those who took 
part in the mutiny, except that most of the men 
joined the roving troops of Indians, and two of 
them eventually made themselves known to 
Spanish exploring expeditions and returned to 
civilization by way of Mexico. 

Bibliography. Shea, Discovery and Eaoplora^ 
tion of the Mimseippi Valley (New York, 
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(Boston, 1894) ; Abbott, The Adventureg of the 
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York, 1903) ; R. G. Thwaites, France in America 
(ib., 1905); Francis Parkman, “La Salle and 
the Discovery of the Great West,” in France and 
England in North America^ part iii (Boston, 
1907). The original narratives are translated 
from the French, Historical Collections of Loui- 
siana (New York, 1863), and Shea, Early Voy- 
ages Up and Do\on the Mississippi (Albany, 
1861), and have been republished by the Caxton 
Club of Chicago. Consult also Pierre Margry, 
DSoouvertes et etahlissements des Fram^ais dans 
Voueat et dans le sud de V \ manque septen- 
trionale, 1614-1754; M ^moires et documents 
vol. ii (Paris, 1879), for a largo number of other 
documents relating to La Salle. 

LA SALLE COLLEGE. A Roman Catholic 
institution of higher learning, incorporated in 
1863 as La Salle College m the city of Philadel- 

g hia. It is under the management of the 

irothers of the Christian Schools and has col- 
legiate, high-school, commercial, and preparatory 
departments, with a total enrollment in 1914 of 
about 240, of whom 85 were collegiate students 
The instructors numbered 21, the library con- 
tained 10,326 books, and the value of the college 
grounds and buildings was $250,000. The col- 
lege confers the degrees of B.A , B.S , and M A., 
besides honorary degrees given at the discretion 
of the faculty. The president in 1914 was Bro. 
D. Edward 

LASATTLX, la'zA', Ernst von (1805-61). A 
German archaeologist. He was born at Coblenz, 
Germany. He studied at Bonn and Munich, was 
appointed professor at Wtirzburg in 1835, and 
nine years later was made professor of philology 
and aesthetics at Munich His works have little 
scientific but some personal value, he was a 
mystic jind was continually finding Christian 
ideas in Hellenic philosophy, parallels between 
Prometheus or Socrates and Christ Among his 
books are* Zur Geschichte und Philosophie der 
Ehe hei den Oriechen (1852), Der Untergang 
des Hellenismus (1854), Never Versuoh exner 
Philosophie der Geschichte (1856); Des 8 derates 
Lehen (1867). Consult Holland, Erinnerungen 
an Ernst von Lasaulx (Munich, 1861) 

LA SAUSSATE, 16- sd'sA', Pierre Daniel 
Chantepie de (1848- ). A Dutch scholar 

He was born at Leeuwarden and in 1878 became 
professor of the history of religions in the Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam; in 1900 professor of 
theological encyclopaedia, ethics, symbolics, and 
history of theology in Leyden. He is the author 
of Lehrhuch der Rehgionsgeschichte (2 vols., 
Freiburg, 1887-89; 2d ed., 1897; Eng trans., 
Manual of the Science of Religion, London, 
1891) ; The Religion of the Teutons (Eng. trans., 
Boston, 1902) 

LASCA, las'ka, II. The name generally ap- 
plied to the Italian poet Antonio Francesco 
Grazzini ( q v ) . 

LAB^CABIS, Constantine ( c. 1434-1501 ) . 
A celebrated Greek grammarian, one of the 
founders of Greek studies in the West He was 
a member of a noble Bithynian family, and was 
born at Constantinople After the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks (1453), he fled to 
Corfu and then to Italy, where he became tutor 
in Greek to Hippolita, daughter of Francesco 
Sforza, Duke of Milan. Later he taught at 
Rome (where he became an intimate friend of 
the learned Greek Cardinal Bessarion), at Na- 
ples, and at Messinii. His Greek grammar, the 
schcaUed 'Epwrij^ora, published at Milan in 1476, 
was the first Greek book ever printed After his 


death his valuable library was carried to Spain, 
where it is now preserved in the Escorial. — 
Andreas Johannes or Janus Lascaris 
( 0,1446-1535), a brother or cousin of Constan- 
tine Lascaris, was also prominent as a mission- 
ary of Greek learning in the West. After study- 
ing at Padua he settled at the court of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici and was sent by him to the East, 
where he acquired many manuscripts for the 
Medici Library, especially from Mount Athos, 
After the death of Lorenzo (1492) he was sum- 
moned to Paris by Charles VIII (1495) Here 
he taught Greek until 1513, when ho was called 
to Rome by Leo X; but in 1618 he returned to 
France, as an Ambassador to Francis I, and 
helped to found the Royal Library. Later he 
resided for some time at Venice, until Paul III 
recalled him to Rome, where he remained until 
his death He is to-day best known as the editor 
of five editiones principes, including a famous 
Anthologia Epigrammatum Grcccorum (1494) 
Consult* Villemain, Lascaris, ou les Grecs au 
XVdme sidcle (Pans, 1825) ; Symonds, Renais- 
sance, vol ii (London, 1877) , Vast, De Vita et 
Operibus J Lascaris (Paris, 1878) ; Voigt, 
Wiederhelehung des Idassischen Altertums (3d 
ed , Leipzig, 1893) , Sandys, A History of Classi- 
cal Scholarship, vol li (Cambridge, 1908) 

LASCARIS, Thexidore I. Emptiror of Nicuea 
(1206-22). During the siege of Constantino- 
ple by the Crusaders in 1204 he was active in 
the defense and probably was chosen as Emperor, 
but declined the office. After the capture of the 
city he went to Nicaca and established his power, 
first as despot, later as Emperor. He made ex- 
tensive conquests and showed great ability He 
was succeeded by his son John, who ruled for 
32 or 33 years with groat success and made him- 
self loved by his people — John’s son, Theoix)re 
II, was Emperor for about four years, until 
1258 He is usually described as degenerate, but 
of remarkable ability, which he showed in states- 
manship and to a lesser degree in religious and 
scientific writings. His character is somewhat 
enigmatical, and the authorities differ with re- 
gard to many points His heir was a child who 
was blinded and imprisoned by Michael Palaiolo- 
gus. Consult Gardner, The Lascarids of Niccca 
(London, 1912) 

LAS CASAS, las kh's^s, Bartolomei de 
(1474-1566) A Spanish monk of the Dominican 
Order, known as the Apostle of the Indies He 
was born in Seville of an old family which prob- 
ably originated in France He studied philoso- 
phy, theology, and jurisprudence at the old 
University of Salamanca and in 1502 went to 
Hispaniola, where he became a planter. At first 
he held Indian slaves, as did the rest of his coun- 
trymen. Though he was soon aroused by the 
powerful sermons of a Dominican monk, named 
Montesino, to some sense of the injustice thus 
inflicted on the natives, it was not until 1514, 
four years after he had been ordained priest 
(the first ordained in America), that he realized 
the full enormity of the system. He then re- 
leased his slaves and began his long-continued 
crusade against Indian slavery. First he 
preached to the Spaniards about it, but his ap- 
peals fell on deaf ears; so in 1516 he returned 
to Spain to lay the case before the King. Soon 
after his arriv'al, however, Ferdinand died; his 
successor, afterward the Emperor Charles V, 
was absent in Flanders. Repulsed by the power- 
ful Fonseca, Las Casjas was contemplating a 
journey to Flanders when he was sympatheti- 
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cally received by the regents, Cardinal Ximenes 
and Adrian, who conferred upon liim the title 
Universal Protector of the Indians He then 
returned to the Indies; but his zeal and plain 
speaking soon stirred up against him active and 
owerful enemies, not only in the New World 
ut also in Spain. Among the most formidable 
were Oviedo (q v ) and Sepfilveda, an intimate 
of the King. Scarcely less troublesome than the 
openly declared enmity of powerful courtiers 
was tne more secret opposition of the Jeronymite 
Order, several members of which were sent out 
with him in 1516 to aid in ameliorating the 
condition of the natives. Their efforts nullified 
his to such an extent that after only a few 
months Las Casas sailed again for Spain, where 
he gathered 50 picked men with whom he 
planned to found a new colony on the shores of 
the Caribbean Sea It was during this visit to 
Spain that he made his unhappy concession to 
negro slavery Believing that an increase 111 the 
numbers of negro slaves might result in the free- 
ing of Indian captives, he advised that each 
colonist be allowed to import 12 negioe*' It was 
not long, however, before he lealized ilie terrible 
mistake he had made. 

In 1520 he established his little colony at 
Cumana, on the Pearl Coast, the modern Vene- 
zuela, but soon afterward, during his absence 
in Hispaniola, it was destroyed by the Indians 
La'is Casas then retired to the Dominican convent 
in Hispaniola, where he remained for eight 
years, receiving the tonsure in 1522 It was 
here that he began to write his FItstorta general 
de las Indxas, In 1531 he w^as in Mexico, and 
three years later in Nicaragua, where he did 
much to save the natives from the ferocity of 
the conquerors, and where be succeeded in con- 
verting the warlike people of Tuzulutlan, who 
had tlirice defeated the Spanish forces From 
1539 to 1544 he was in Spam as adviser to the 
Council of the Indies During this period he 
wrote his tracts T cynic razones and Breuisstma 
relaci6n de la destruyoion de las Imhas occiden- 
tal es, the first and most important of the series 
published at Seville in 1552-53, to winch we owe 
most of our knowledge of Spanish misrule in the 
New' World He obtained from the Emperor, 
Charles V, the “New' Laws,” which absolutely 
forbade the enslavement of Indians So drastic 
were these new laws that their promulgation led 
to an insurrection in Peru under the leadership 
of Gonzalo Pizarro, which might have resulted 
in the setting up of an independent kingdom, 
had not the Emperor modified them, besides 
choosing as his representative the able Pedro 
de la Gasca However, much permanent good 
was accomplished, the sj^stem of eneomiendas 
gave place again to the milder system of reparti- 
mientos, and abject slavery to something like 
European villeinage. In 1544 Las Casas was 
consecrated Bisl^op of Chiapa, a little see in 
Mexico, after having refused other and wealthier 
bishoprics. Three years later he returned to 
Spain, where he passed most of the remainder 
of his life in the quiet of the Dominican College 
of San Gregorio at Valladolid, engaged in the 
preparation of those works which finally opened 
• the eyes of his countrymen to the enormity of 
their conduct towards the Indians His Historia 
general de las Indxas, a great source of informa- 
tion on the Spanish discoveries and conquests in 
the New World, was not printed until 1876 
(Madrid, 5 vols.). 
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Woxks of has Casas (New York, 1870) ; A. M. 
Fabid, “Vida y Escritos de Las Casas,” in Co/cc- 
etdn de Documentos inMtos para la Histona de 
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LAS CASES, Ms kfiz, Emmanuel Augustin 
D iEUDONNf:, Marquis de (1766-1842). The 
companion and historian of Napoleon in St. He- 
lena He was born in the chateau of Las Cases, 
near Revel, in Languedoc; was a lieutenant in 
the navy l^forc the Revolution, served in the 
Prince "of Condi’s army (1792); spent some 
time in England, where he supported himself 
by ])iivate teaching, and took part in the ex- 
pedition to Quiberon (1795). After Napoleon’s 
accession to power he returned to France and 
labored in the preparation of his admirable 
Atlas historiquc, which w'as published under the 
name of Lesage (1803-04). Napoleon made him 
Baron, employed him in offices connected with 
the home administration, and gave him the office 
of chamberlain. After the battle of Waterloo 
Las Cases offered to share the exile of Napoleon, 
and in St Helena the ex-Emperor dictated to 
him a part of his memoirs A letter which Las 
Cases contrived to send to Lucien Bonaparte led 
to his being arrested by the British authorities 
and separated from Napoleon in 1816. He re- 
turned to Europe and resided till Napoleon’s 
death at Frankfort-on -the-Main and in Belgium, 
where he wrote his memoirs, Mirnoires de E, A. 
D Comte de las Cases (Brussels, 1818). He 
then returned to France and published the 
Memorial de Samte E6lhne (1823). After the 
July revolution he entered the Chamber of 
Deputies as a member of the Extreme Left. Con- 
sult Grille et Musset-Pathay, La Suite -au memo- 
rial (Paris, 1824). — His son, Emmanuel Pons 
DiEUDONNlt (1800-54), acted as secretary to 
Napoleon T at St. Helena and was deported from 
there with his father. When, after the death 
of Napoleon, the Governor of St. Helena, Hudson 
Low ( q v ) , returned to London, Dieudonn^ at- 
tacked him with a horsewhip and was compelled 
to leave England A later attempt to murder 
Las Cases was connected by some with this 
episode In 1830 he participated as a Constitu- 
tionalist in the July revolution and was a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies until 1848. He 
left an account of his voyage with the Prince de 
Joinville in 1840 to bring back the remains of 
Napoleon I, Journal 4crit h bord de la frigate, 
la Belle Poule (Paris, 1844). In 1852 he was 
made a senator by Napoleon III. 

LASCO, Ifts'kd, Johannes A. See Alasco. 

LAS CBUCES, Ms kroS'sSs. A city and the 
county seat of Dona Ana Co., N. Mex., on the 
Rio Grande, opposite Mesilla, 44 miles north- 
northwest of El Paso, Tex., on the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad (Map; New 
Mexico, C 6) . It is the seat of the State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanics Arts. The city is 
situated in a region having fruit-growing, farm- 
ing, and silver, copper, lead, and zinc-mining 
interests; and there are canning factories, win- 
eries, and concentrating works. This district is 
included in the Elephant Butte Dam irrigation 
project. (See Bams and RiSservoirs.) 

Cruces owns its water works. Pop., 1910, 33^6^ 
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. Z1A8CY, lila'A, or LACY9 Franz Moritz, 
CJotJNT (1725-1801). Anf Austrian general, son 
of Count Peter Lacy (1678-1751), an Irishman 
in the Russian service. He was born at St. 
Petersburg, was educated for the army in 
Vienna, and in 1743 entered the Austrian serv- 
ice. He fought bravely in Italy, Silesia, and 
the NetherlaiSds, was promoted to major general 
for his bravery at Lobositz, and, with the rank 
of major general commanding a division, under- 
took the reorganization of the army in 1768. 
His strategy during the years 1769 and 1761 
won him in 1762 the rank of field marshal In 
1766-73 he was the head of the military advisory 
board. He was unsuccessful in the war with 
Turkey (1788-90) and was retired. 

LA SEBENA, 1& 8&*ra^n&. The capital of 
the Department of Coquimbo, Chile. It is sit- 
uated on an eminence overlooking a small bay 
of the Pacific Ocean, 215 miles north of the 
city of Valparaiso (Map: Chile, E 3). It has 
a delightful climate, is surrounded by gardens, 
and is a well-built and handsome town, with 
straight and regular streets, several plazas, and 
promenades. A railroad 8 miles long connects 
it with its port, Coquimbo (q.v.). Other rail- 
loads run to the interior towns of Vicufia and 
Rivadavla, and a line running southward, but 
not yet completed, will connect it with Val- 
paraiso and Santiago. It is the seat of a 
bishopric and of a Court of Appeals. Pop , 1895, 
16,561; 1907, 15,996. 

LA SEBNA Y DE HINOJOSA, U sdr^n^ e 
DU e'nd-Hd'sa, Jos6 de (1770-1832). A Spanish 
general and viceroy, born at J6rez de la Fron- 
tera. He fought against the French in the 
Peninsular War and served under Wellington in 
1813 Havinjj been promoted to the rank of 
field marshal in 1815, he was in 1816 placed in 
command of the Royalist army in Upper Peru, 
with the rank of commander in chief. The 
Viceroy, Pezuela, was from the first antagonistic ; 
and La Serna, after several times acting against 
his own judgment, notably in the batth's of 
Salta and Jujuy, where the patriots were vic- 
torious, was persuaded to remain at his post 
only by the prospect of San Martin’s invasion 
He then received command of the army and also 
the title of Viceroy in Pezuela’s place (1821). 
After San Martin entered Lima, La Serna re- 
treated to Cuzco, where he maintained his army 
against the patriots for three years without 
assistance from Spain. On Dec. 9, 1824, the de- 
cisive battle of Ayacucho was fought between 
General Sucre, the patriot leader, and the Vice- 
roy. Despite the Royalist odds, the patriots 
won the battle, and La Serna was wounded and 
captured. He was afterward released, and re- 
turned to Spain in 1825. In 1824 he had been 
advanced to the rank of lieutenant general, and 
on his return to Spain his grateful sovereign 
rewarded his devotion and his services in South 
Ainerica by creating him Count of the Andes. 
Among other decorations and knighthoods there 
were bestowed upon him the grand crosses of 
San Fernando, San Hermenegildo, and Isabel la 
Catdlica. He was the last and the most patri- 
otic and illustrious Viceroy of Peru. 

LASHKAB. See Gwalior 

LASIOPYGIDiE, Ifi'si-fi-pIj'I-dS. The name 
of a family of Old World Primates recently con- 
sidernd as replacing the name Cercopithecidfie 

\a SXZEBAEfira, \k sAz'ran', Maurice de 
(1857- ). A French philanthropist, born at 


Tain (DrOme), a brother of Robert de la Siae- 
ranne. Becoming blind himself when nine years 
old, he devoted his whole life to benefiting those 
unfortunate in the same way. He was educated 
at the Jeunes Aveugles in Paris, was made a 
professor there, and afterward developed the ab- 
breviated orthography for the blind now in use 
in France. La Sizeranne was made a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor and filled several high 
offices in societies. In 1883 he founded La Revue 
Braille, later the Braille Library, he compiled 
a bibliograpliv of books especially printed for 
the blind ; and wrote himself . Les aveugles 
utiles (1881); Jean Ouadet et les aveugles 
(1886) ; Les aveugles par un aveugle (1888; 5th 
ed., 1912; Eng. trans. by F. Park Lewis, The 
Blind as Seen through Blind Eyes, 1893) ; Diw 
ans d'4tudes et de propagande en favour des 
aveugles (1890; new series. Etudes et propa- 
gande en favour des aveugles, 1899) ; Mes notes 
sur les aveugles (1895); Les sceurs aveugles 
(1901, Eng. trans. by L. M. Leggatt, The Blind 
Sisters of St. Paul, 1907) , Impressions et sou- 
venirs (1904) , La question des aveugles (1911). 

LA SIZERANNE, Robert de (1866- ). 

A French writer, especially on art. A brother 
of Maurice de la Sizeranne, he was born at 
Tain (Dr6me), was educated at the College de 
VaiJuiiard. Paris, then studied law, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar (cour d’appel) in 1895 He 
devoted himself to the study of art, and particu- 
larly English art, contributing to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes and the Revue Encyclop^dique. 
For his writings as a whole he received the 
Vitet prize of the French Academy m 1909, and 
his La peinture anglaise contemporaine (Eng. 
tr^ns. by H. M. Poy liter, English Contemporary 
Art, 1808) had been crowned by the Academy in 
1895, Other works include La r6f6rendum com- 
munal (1893) ; Ruskin et la religion de la heaut4 
( 1897 , Eng. trans. by the Countess of Galloway, 
Ruskin and the Religion of Beauty, 1899) ; La 
photographic, est elle une art? (1899); Le 
miroir de la vie (1902; 2d series, 1909); Les 
questions esth^tiques contemporaines (1904). In 
1908 he published Pages choisies de Ruskin 

LASK. A town in the government of Piotr- 
kow, Russian Poland, 20 miles southwest of Lodz 
on the Newolka River. It is on the Warsaw- 
Kalisz Railroad and is an important cloth manu- 
facturing centre. Population, 1897, 4439. Lask 
was the scene of e\c(M'dingl\ heavy fighting dur- 
ing the European War ot 1914, in the battles 
around Lodz. See War in Europe. 

LASKER, l^is'kgr, Eduard (1829-84). A 
Prussian statesman of Jewish descent, born at 
Jarotschin (Posen). He was educated at the 
universities of Breslau and Berlin and in 1851 
obtained a post in the Berlin municipal court. 
Subsequently he spent three years in England in 
the study of public affairs. Upon his return in 
1866, he again entered the gQvernment service 
of Prussia. In 1865 he was first elected to the 
Lower House, where in 1868-73 he represented 
Magdeburg and in 1876-79 Frankfort-on-the- 
Mam. He sat for the first electoral district of 
Berlin in the Constituent North German Diet, 
and later, until his death, in the North German 
and the German Diet for the second electoral 
district of Moir.iii^in He was identified 
with the r(*ri-(‘' or Progressives, 
until 1866, when he assisted in founding the 
National Liberal party. (See Political Par- 
ties, Germany.) In the civil consolidation of 
the German Empire Lasker played a very non- 
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spiouous part, and he largely shared many of 
the most important legislative and administra* 
tive enactments. Differences ultimately arose 
between Bismarck dnd himself, and at last the 
Chancellor’s economic and tax-reform policy led 
him to withdraw from the National Liberal 
party. He was soon joined by others, and the 
^‘'secessionist” faction thus formed constituted a 
vigorous opposition. In the hope of benefiting 
his health Lasker visited the United States in 
1883. His death in New York, Jan. 5, 1884, was 
followed by what is known as the ‘‘Lasker in- 
cident.” Resolutions of condolence, passed by 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, were forwarded to Minister Sargent at 
Berlin, to be by him transmitted through the 
legitimate channel to the Reichstag. These 
resolutions were returned undelivered by Bis- 
marck, through the German Minister at Wash- 
ington. Lasker’s chief publication was Zur 
Verfasaungsgcschwhte Preusaena (1874), a col- 
lection of essays. Consult Bamberger, Eduard 
Laaker (Leipzig, 1884). 

LASKEE, Emanuel (1868- ). A Ger- 

man chess player and mathemaiiician, born at 
Berlinchen, Prussia He was educated at Berlin, 
Gottingen, and Heidelberg, and made a special 
study of mathematics in 1888-91 and in 1896- 
97. His first noteworthy chess playing was in 
1880, when he won first prize in the Breslau 
Hauptturnier. He won second prize in the Am- 
sterdam tournament of 1889, and in the follow- 
ing year won matches with Mieses and Bardele- 
ben and prizes at the tournaments held m Graz 
and Berlin. In 1892 the first honors of the 
London national tournament were his, and, after 
winning the English championship by defeating 
the well-known expert Blackburn, he visited the 
United States, where he met most of the leading 
players and won the American championship 
from Showalter. On May 24, 1894, he won the 
championship of the world by defeating the 
veteran Steinitz. His other successes were at 
the Hastings tournament in 1895, the St. Peters- 
burg tournament in 1896, and the tournaments 
of Nuremberg (1896), London (1899), and Paris 
(1900). The match between Lasker and the 
Russian Rubinstein, scheduled for August, 1914, 
was canceled because of the European War. In 
1902 he acted as assistant lecturer in mathemat- 
ics at Victoria University, Manchester, England. 
Lasker published a collection of letters under 
the title Common Sense in Chess (1896), con- 
tributed to the proceedings of various matW 
matical societies, and in 1904 founded Laaker^a 
Chess Magazine, He was given the degree of 
Phil.D. by the University of Erlangen in 1900. 

LASKI, ias'k6, Jan. See Auasco, Johannes. 

LASO DE LA VEGA, Wa6 d^l Id vd'gd, 
GaeoI (1503-36). A Spanish soldier and poet. 
He was born at Toledo and early adopted the 
profession of arms. He gained a distinguished 
reputation for bravery in the wars carried on by 
the Emperor Charles V against the French and 
Turks, but was mortally wounded while storm- 
ing a castle near Fr4jus, in the south of France, 
and died at Nice. Laso, though prematurely 
cut off, lived long enough to win immortality by 
the part which he played, in conjunction with 
his friend Boscfin, in revolutionizing the na- 
tional poetic taste of his countrymen. Like Bos- 
cfin, he imitated the Italian poetical manner and 
substituted Italian verse forms for the older 
national measures, which he used in only very 
few cases. His eclogues, it should be said, show 


also a Vergilian influence. His pieces consist of 
only 37 sonnets, five 'canzones, two elegies, cmi 
epistle, and three pastorals. Singular to say, 
they do not contain a trace of military ardor, 
but are inspired by a tender sweetness and 
melancholy which appear to have deeply af*^ 
fected his countrymen. Laso’s poems were first 
published in 1543, in an edition of Bosofin’s 
works. They are most accessible in the collec- 
tion of Spanish masterpieces called the Bibluh 
teoa de autorea eapatiolea, vols. xxxii and xlii 
(cf. Wiffen’s Eng. trans., published in 1823). 
For the best account of his life, consult Femftn- 
dez de Navarrete, in Salvft y Sainz de Baranda, 
Documentoa m^ditoa para la hiatoria de Espanat 
vol. XVI (Madrid, 1850). See also A. M. Hrint- 
ington’s facsimile repr^uction of the (Lisbon) 
edition of 1626 of his Ohraa (New York, 1903) 
and the bibliography in James Fitzmaurioe- 
Kelly, Bthhographie de VHistoire de la lAtt^ra- 
ture Espagnole (Paris, 1913). 

LASO DE LA VEGA (EL ZNCA)^ GABCff 
(c.1540-1616). A Peruvian historian, known 
as “the Inca.” He was the son of one of the 
Spanish Conquistadores and grew up amid the 
civil turmoil of the early years of Spanish rule 
in Peru. He became familiar with the men and 
events of the time, so that his history has all 
the flavor of actuality. At his home he met 
relatives of his mother, an Inca princess, who 
told him much of the history of his family and 
of the land over which they had ruled. After 
his father’s death Laso decided to go to 
Spain. He entered the army as a captain and 
served against the Moriscos Becoming involved 
in debt, he retired from the military service and 
entered on^ a literary career. He translated 
AhsLThajieVa Dialoguea of Love from the Italian, 
published in 1590, which was soon placed on the 
Index, and then turned his attention to history. 
From an old soldier, a companion of De Soto, he 
learned the story of the conquest of Florida, 
which he wrote out in a bombastic literary style, 
La Florida del Ynca (1606). Meanwhile he had 
gathered from his early schoolmates their recol- 
lections of early days in Peru, and by combining 
these with his own memories, especially of what 
he had heard from his mother’s people, he pre- 
pared the Royal Commentaries of PerUy a work 
of prime. importance, filled with interesting de- 
tail and in the main authoritative, despite a 
certain exuberance of fancy. It is of special 
value to folklorists. The first part was pub- 
lished in 1609, and the second in 1617, a year 
after the author’s death, which took place at 
Cordova, where he had passed the latter half of 
his life. The Commentaries have been translated, 
with notes and an introduction by Markham, 
and published by the Hakluyt Society (London, 
1869). 

LAS PALMAS, Us pllPm&s. The capital of 
the island of Grand Canary, the largest city of 
the Canary Islands, and until 1833 the capital 
of the entire archipelago (Map; Spain, G 5). 
It is beautifully situated on the northeast shore 
of the island in a fertile valley dotted with 
palms. It has a magnificent harbor, capacious 
and deep enough lor the largest ships, sheltered 
by the peninsula called La Tsleta. Enormoui^ 
amoimts of coal are stored here, and the tonnage 
passing through this harbor exceeds that of any 
other Spanish p<nrt. There is regular steamship 
communication with the west coast of Africa, 
the Cape, Australia, New Zealand, and America, 
besides European ports. The port, which bbati 
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the name of La Luz, and which is protected by 
two forts and several batteries, is connected by 
railroad with the city itself, which lies 4 miles 
to the south. Las jpalmas proper is built on 
two sides of a stream. Though the streets in 
the older portion are narrow and irregular, the 
new quarters are largely of well-built two-story 
houses. The cathedral, which was begun in the 
sixteenth century and finished at the beginning 
of the nineteenth, has a handsome Ionic facade. 
There are several other churches, a large city 
hall, an episcopal palace, a college and seminary, 
a library, an art academy, an athenteum and 
museum, and a large theatre, seating 1400 per- 
sons. Fishing is still one of the chief occupa- 
tions of the inhabitants, but is 

rapidly developing and is becoming the principal 
industry. There are also manufactures of glass, 
leather goods, and hats, and a famous brand of 
wine is exported Pop., 1887, 21,018, 1000, 
.44,617; 1910, 02,880. Las Palmas is said to have 
been founded in 1478 by Juan Rejon at the time 
of his conquest of the island. 

LAS^SA. The capital of Tibet. See Lhasa. 

LASSALLE, lA's&P, Ferdinand (1825-04). 
A celebrated Socialistic agitator, born at Bres- 
lau in 1825. His father, a Jewish silk merchant, 
lanned a commercial career for him and sent 
im at 16 to the commercial high school at 
Leipzig. But Lassalle conceived an antipathy 
for trade, left the college after two years, and 
entered upon philosophical, philoloincjil. and 
arclueologiciil studies at Breslau and Berlin. 
His extraordinary brilliancy won him many ad- 
mirers at the university, among them Alexander 
von Humboldt. At the university he began a 
philosophical work on Heraclitus the Obscure, 
but, becoming interested in the case* of the mis- 
used wife of Count von Hatzfeldt, he spent his 
best energies for eight years in conducting her 
suit for separation and won a brilliant victory. 
Die Philosophie Herakleitos des Dunkeln ap- 
peared in 1868 and was received with great favor 
in Berlin. In 1861 Lassalle published Das Sys- 
tem der erworheneifi Rechtei pronounced by Sa- 
vigny to be the ablest legal work written since 
the sixteenth century. 

As early as 1848 Lassalle had become a radical 
disciple of Marx. In that year he was arrested 
for his bold denunciations of the reactionary 
party and after a long trial was condemned to 
six months’ imprisonment. In 1862 he broke 
with the Progressists (Fortschrittspartei) and 
appeared as the champion of the working classes. 
He published several pamphlets, the circulation 
of which was prohibited. Nevertheless, copies 
of them were widely circulated and created a 
general interest in Socialism among the working 
msses. His main theory was that there was no 
satisfactory prospect for the working classes 
under the wage system. He proposed to found 
cooperative associations for production, employ- 
ing public credit to secure capital. In 1863 he 
founded Der allgemeine deutsohe Arheiterveremf 
the object of which was to secure to the workers 
political power, to be employed for the over- 
throw of the existing economic order. While 
the society was still in its infancy, Lassalle was 
killed in a duel, the result of a love affair Las- 
salle must be regarded as the virtual founder of 
the German Social Democratic party, although 
the present leaders of the party repudiate his 
ideas as antiquated. 

Lassalle’s Socialistic writings added practically 
nothing to the teaching of Marx, but his leqrn- 


ing and eloquence and his fascinating personal- 
ity gave the labor movement a powerful impulse. 
Modern Socialism as a political movement owes 
more to Lassalle than to any other man. The 
best edition of Lassalle’s works is that of Bern- 
stein, Ferdinand LasscUles Reden und Schriften 
(3 vols., Berlin, 1892-93), which includes a 
biography. A new edition of his Oesammtwerke 
is by Blum, vols. i-xiv. Several volumes of 
Lassalle’s letters have been published: to Hans 
von Billow, 1862-64 (Dresden, 1885) ; to Karl 
Rodbertus (Berlin, 1878), to Georg Herwegh 
(Zurich, 1896) ; to Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engel (Stuttgart, 1902). 

Bibliography. Aaberg, Ferdinand Lassalle 
(Leipzig, 1883) ; Ely, French and Qerman So- 
oiahsm (New York, 1883) ; Bernstein, Lassalle 
as a Social Refer me? (London, 1893), Kohut, 
Ferdinand Lassalle (Leipzig, 1899) ; Biandes, 
Ferdinand Lassalle (London, 1911); Hermann 
Oneken, “Lassalle,” in PoJiUker und Nationalo- 
konomen, vol. ii (2d ed.. ^iiMi::MrJ 1011), con- 
Liiniiig i\ bibliograpli\ ; Kail ImiiiI'amm, Ueher 
! t'rdtwind Lassalle und sein Verhaltms zur 
Fwhtcschen Sozial philosophic (Jena, 1913), con- 
ta • ‘.i:/ .1 '■ ‘ li-'_" .Ip' V 

l.ASSAR, i. OSKAB (1849-1007) A 
German dermatologist Born at Hamburg, he 
studied at Heidelber;.' G-'ltiiii.M 11 
and Berlin, where he ■! a private clini- 

eal hospital for the treatment of skin diseases 
In 1803 he was appointed ^ofessoi of derma- 
tology at the University of Berlin He became 
known for his investigations of parasitic dis- 
eases of the hair, was one of the first to use 
Roentgen rays to examine cancerous growths, 
and was successful in the symptomatic treat- 
ment of skin diseases. He promoted also the 
regulation of the sanitary condition of public 
baths. His extensive collection of patliolo^K jil 
plaster casts was bequeathed to the Kaiserin 
Friedrich Haus, Berlin. After 1893 he was 
editor of the Dermatologische Zeitschrift 

LASSBEBG, l&s'b 6 rK, Joseph, Baeon (1770- 
1855). A German antiquary, born at Donau- 
eschingen. In 1817 he gave up the office of Privy 
Councilor to the Prince of Furstenberg, which 
he had held since 1806, and devoted himself to 
the study of older German literature. At the 
castle of Meersburg, on Lake Constance, he 
collected a valuable library, after his death in- 
corporated in the librarjr at his birthplace. 
His collection of manuscripts is famed as con- 
taining one of the three most important codices 
of the Nibelungenlied. Lassberg edited, under 
the name Meister Sepp von Eppishusen, Fin 
schon und anmutig Gedicht, der Littower 
(1826), Sigenot (1830), Eggerdied (1832), Em 
schdn alt Lied von Grave Friz von Zolre 
(1842), and the collection called Liedersaal 
(4 vols., 1820-25). Consult Franz Pfeiffer 
(ed.), Briefwechsel zwischen Lassberg und Uh- 
land (Vienna, 1870). 

LAS'SELL, William (1799-1880). An Eng- 
lish astronomer, born at Bolton, Lancashire. 
He had very little opportunity for schooling, 
and it was during his mercantile apprenticeship 
at Liverpool that he made his own telescopes, 
and afterward he built a private observatory 
near that city. He not only built and mounted 
reflecting telescopes equatorially, which were 
the first of the kind to be used, but invented an 
excellent method of nolishing the specula. With 
a 2-foot reflector of his own construction he dis- 
covered the satellite of Neptune in 1847, and two 
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new satellites of Uranus in 1851. He also de- 
tected Hyperion, the eighth satellite of Saturn, 
almost simultaneously with Bond in 1848 In 
1861 he mounted equator ially a reflecting tele- 
scope at Valletta on the island of Malta and 
remained there four years observing and describ- 
ing new nebulae and perfecting the results of 
many of his first observations He returned to 
England in 1865 and established an observatory 
near Maidenhead, where he remained until his 
death. He served as president of the Royal 
Astronomical Society in 1870-72. 

LASSEH, Ihs'sen, Christian (1800-76). An 
eminent Norwegian Orientalist. He was born 
at Bergen, Norway, studied at Christiania and 
afterward (1822) at H -nd Bonn, and 

assisted Schlegel m th- p . .1 of the Hama- 

yana and Hitopade^a He was also associated 
with Eugene Burnouf 111 the production of the 
Essat 8ur le Pali (1826). In 1830 he became 
extraordinary, and in 1840 full, professor of 
ancient Indian languages and literature at 
Bonn. In 1870 he gave a laige part of his 
library to the University of Christiania He 
died at Bonn. Lassen edited many Sanskrit 
works and published several very important 
works, the chief of which are. Die altpersischen 
Keilinschnften (1836), Vollstandigc Zusam- 
menstellung aller his 1SJ^5 hekannt gemachten 
(iHpersischen Keihnschriften mit 
embodying Westergaard's investigations (1845) , 
Beitrnge zur (Icschxchte dcr grtechischen und 
indo-scythischen Konige in Bactrien, Kabul und 
Indian (1838) , Institutioncs Lingua: Pracriticw 
(1837), Gitagovinda Jayadevce (1836); Antho^ 
logia Sanscritica ( 1838 , new ed. by Gildemeis- 
ter, 1865 and 1868) , Indische Altertumskunde, 
his principal work, a monumental critical his- 
tory of Indian civilization (1847-61; 2d ed. 
of vols. i and 11, 1867-74). Consult Allgemeine 
Deutsche Biogiaphie, vol. xvii (Leipzig, 1883), 
and Norsk Forfatter-Lexikon, vol. iii (Chris- 
tiania, 1892). 

LASSEN, Eduard (1830-1904) A German 
composer, horn at Copenhagen His parents 
moved to Brussels when he was but an infant, 
and at 10 years of age he was registered as a 
student in the conservatoiy of that city, win- 
ning all the important prizes as well as the 
Grand Pnx de Rome. He became court music 
director at Weimar in 1858, and through the 
influence of Liszt was enabled to give his opera 
Landgraf Ludwigs Brautfahrt (1857) He was 
court kapellmeister at Weimar from 1861 to 
1895, during which time he successfully pro- 
duced Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde (1874), be- 
sides the following operas of his own* Frauen- 
loh (1860), Le captif (1865); and a ballet, 
Diana. He also wrote music to (Edipus in 
Kolonus (1874), to Faust (1876), to Pandora, 
to Hebbel’s Nibelungen, and very many popular 
songs. 

LASSEN PEAK. A volcanic peak in north- 
ern California in the southern end of the Cas- 
cade Range, about 135 miles north of Sacra- 
mento (Map: California, D 2) Its ancient 
lavas reach the Sacramento valley on the south 
and on the northeast join the great Colum- 
bia lava beds. While indications of volcanic 
energy have been displayed in the numerous 
hot springs and boiling mud lakes near the 
base, Lassen itself has been quiescent until 
1914, when (‘ruption*. and outbursts of steam 
began and increased, inflicting little 

damage 
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LASSEBKE, U's4r', Paul Joseph Henri de 
Monzie- (1828-1900) A French writer on re- 
ligious subjects, born at Carlux. He studied 
law at Pans until 1851 and in that year wrote, 
in favor of the coup d’4tat, L*Opinion et le coup 
d*4tat. He took up the cause of Poland, trav- 
eled to Rome in her behalf, and helped gain the 
Pope’s condemnation of the massacres of War- 
saw. A few years later he made himself famous 
by his attack on Renan’s Vie de J4sus; by his 
claim that he had been healed at Lourdes, his 
consequent literary activity in favor of the pil- 
grimages thither, and his quarrels with Zola 
over the question , and by his translation of the 
Gospels, which, under the title of Saints Evan- 
giles (1887), was first highly praised by the 
Vatican, but later put on the Index Expurga- 
torms His great successes were Notre-Dame 
de Lourdes (1863), which has been translated 
into most of the European languages, and Les 
Episodes miraouleux de Lourdes (1883). In 
English these are to be had as Our Lady of 
Lourdes and History of the Miraculous Sanc- 
tuary of Our Lady of Lourdes. Lasserre wrote 
also De la r6forme et de Vorganisation normals 
du suffrage umversel (1873). 

LAS^SO (Portug. laeo, Sp. lazo, snare, from 
Lat. laqueus, snare, probably from laeere, to 
allure) A rope of braided rawhide, braided 
linen, or twisted hemp, with a running noose 
at one end. The noose is usually protected by 
running through a brass or rawhide ring called 
a hondo. The length of the lasso varies with 
the locality; working in corrals and steep 
brush-clad mountains ropes as short as 40 feet 
are used, while in open and level country a 
length of 100 feet is occasionally found. It 
is thrown, mostly from horseback, with a whirl 
which takes the expanded noose over the horns 
or legs of the animal to be captured. It was 
in use in South America and Mexico before 
their discovery by the Spaniards and is still 
used for catching wild horses on the Pampas. 
It is an essential part of the outfit of the Ameri- 
can cowboys, many of whom become astonish- 
ingly expert in its use. This was most con- 
clusively demonstrated in 1910, when Col. 
Charles J Jones (“Buffalo” Jones), an Ameri- 
can plainsman, Marshall Loveless and Ambrose 
Means, American cowboys, went to Africa and* 
actually “roped” not only the fleetest of the 
wild animals, but some of the most dangerous, 
including a rhinoceros and a lioness. Consult 
Scull, Lassoing Wild Animals in Africa (New 
York, 1911). 

LASSO, las's^, Orlando di (Orlandus Las- 
sus) (1532-94). A celebrated composer, bom 
at Mons in Hamault. After having been a 
choir boy in the church of St. Nicholas at Mons, 
he was taken, as a prot^g4 of the Vicerojr of 
Bicily, to Sicily and Milan, where he remained 
till about 1550. In 1565 we find him at Ant- 
werp; in 1557 he went to Munich on the invi- 
tation of Duke Albert V of Bavaria, and, after 
being identified with the court chapel, became 
in 1563 the maestro di cappella. This post 
he retained till his death. Lasso was the fore- 
runner of Palestrina. At first he wrote madri- 
gals and songs in the style of Marenzio and 
Vicentino, but he soon devoted his attention 
to sacred compositions, and it is upon these 
that his reputation rests. Although he wrote 
in the strict contrapuntal and imitative style 
of his predecessors, he led his voices in such a 
way as to obtain massive harmonic effects. 
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His best work, the Penitential Paalfne of David 
( republished in modern notation by Dehn, 
1838), compares favorably with the works of 
his greater contemporary, and his influence on 
church music of his day was scarcely less than 
Palestrina's. Without exception he is the most 
fertile composer known in the history of music, 
the number of his works exceeding 2000. In 
1894 Breitkopf and Hilrtel began a complete 
edition of his works (under the editorship of 
F. X. Haberl and A. Sandberger) in 60 volumes, 
of which so far 20 have appeared. Consult 
Adolf Pandbercror, Rntrage ^ur Geachichte der 
haierischm lIojKoprllr unter O. di Lasso (3 
vols., Leipzig, 1894), and Jules Decl^ve, Rolar^ 
de LassuSf sa me et ses mvvres (Mens, 1894). 

L'ASSOMPTION’, li-'sflN'^CN'. A town and 
the capital of L’Assomption Co., Quebec, Canada, 
on the Canada Northern Railway, 22 miles 
north by east (direct) of Montreal (Map: Que- 
bec, E 5). It is the seat of L’Assomption Col- 
lege and has a Roman Catholic convent and 
a hospital. Its industrial establishments in- 
clude three molding factories, a foundry, a cigar 
factory, a tobacco factory, two carriage and four 
butter factories. Native wine is also made. 
Pop., 1901, 1606; 1911, 1747. 

LASSON, la'sOn, Adolf (1832- ). A 

(^rman metaphysician, born at Altstrelitz, 
Mecklenburg. He studied in Berlin, where he 
was made philosophical docent at the Univer- 
sity in 1877 and honorary professor in 1897. 
He also became chairman of the Philosophical 
Society. The more important of his writings 
include: Baco von Verulams wtasenschaftlxche 
Prinexpten (1800); Johann QottUeh Fxohie tm 
VerhUltms zu Kxrchc und Staat (1863); Meta* 
ter Eckhart dcr Mystiker (1868); Das Kuh 
turxdeal und der Krxeg (1868); Prxncip und 
Zukunft des Vofkerrechts (1871); Oxordano 
Bruno (1872); System der Hechtsphxlosophie 
(1882); Das Qedachtnia (1894); Der Leih 
(1898); Ariatotehsche Metaphysik (1907); 
Arxatotelische nxkomachtsche Ethik (1909) 

LASSUS, ld,'8U8', Jean Baptiste Antoine 
(1807-57). A French architect and archaeolo- 
gist, born in Pans He entered the Ecole des 
Beaux- Arts m 1828 and was a pupil of Lebas 
and Labrouste. He was one of the inspectors 
of the religious edifices on the Seine, and in 
1840 he and Viollet-le-Duc were associated with 
Duban in the restoration of the Sainte Chapelle, 
which was not entirely completed until 1856. 
In 1842 Lassus and Viollet-le-Duc were in- 
trusted with the restoration of Notre Dame. 
This work was int«rrupt<^d by the restoration 
of Saint-Germain TAuxerrois and of the cathe- 
drals of Chartres and Lo Mans, and the building 
of the parish church at Belleville. He prepared 
the^ Album de Vxllard de Honnecourt for publi- 
cation (1858), and illustrated the elaborate 
Monographxe de la eath6d/rale de Chartres 
(1843) prepared by Didron and Amaury Duval 
for the government. He contributed largely to 
title Annalea archSologtques. Lassus stands at 
the head of the nineteenth-century Gothic re- 
vival in France. 

LAS^SUS, Oblandus. A Dutch composer. 
See Lasso, Oblando di. 

LAST DAYS OF POMPEII, The. A novel 
by Buiwer (1834). The story is laid immedi- 
ately before and during the destruction of Pom- 
peii (79 A.D.). 

XiAST JXJDQMSiNT, The. A favorite sub- 
ject with painters of religious subjects, repre- 


senting the episode described in Matt. xxv. 
31 et seq. Christ is depicted, surrounded by 
the Apostles, prophets, and other holy person- 
ages, as the supreme Judge of the world, sepa- 
rating the blessed from the damned. The epi- 
sode is usually accompanied by representations 
of heaven and hell. The Last Judgment was 
a favorite theme with medifieval painters; the 
most celebrated examples by them are Giotto's 
fresco in the Arena Chapel, Padua, Andrea 
Orcagna's in Santa Maria Novella, Florence, 
and the very large and celebrated mural paint- 
ing in the Campo Santo, Pisa, formerly as- 
cribed to Orcagna, but now to a follower of the 
Lorenzetti. The subject was painted frequently 
in the Renaissance, the most celebrated examples 
being the altarpiece by Fra Angelico in the 
Floreiiee Academy, the frescoes by Luca Signo- 
relli in the cathedral of Orvieto, the paint- 
ing by Michelangelo in the Sistine Chapel, the 
most celebrated of all and the largest fresco in 
the world (for description, see Michelangelo), 
and the canvas by Tintoretto in Santa Maria 
deir Orto. Among the Flemings it was repre- 
sented by Rogier van der Weyden in the Hospi- 
tal of Beaune, France, and several times by 
Rubens, the best example being in the Munich 
Academy. The most celebrated modern paint- 
ing of the Last Judgment is the large fresco 
by Peter von Cornelius in the Ludwigskirche, 
Munich. 

LAST MAM. A title used of Charles I of 
England by the Parliamentary party, intended 
to signify that he was the last King that Eng- 
land should have. Charles II was called the 
Son of the Last Man. 

LASTMAN, Ust'man, Pieter (1683-1633). 
A Dutch painter and engraver, born at Amster- 
dam He was the son of a goldsmith and a 
pupil of Gorrit Pietersz Sivelingh in Amster- 
dam. From about 1604 to 1607 he was in 
Italy, where he developed under the influence 
of Correggio and was associated with Elsheimer, 
Thoman, and Pinas. Afterward he practiced at 
Amsterdam, painting both religious and por- 
trait subjects. His paintings recall the work 
of Elsheimer (q.v.), but his chief claim to fame 
consists in his having been the teacher of Rem- 
brandt, in whose early works his influence may 
be seen. The great poet Joost van Vondel wrote 
several verses on a portrait of Thomas de Key- 
ser (q.v.) painted by Lastman. There are old 
engravings of many of his paintings. Consult 
Kurt Freise, Pieter Lastman, aexn Leben und 
aexne Kunst (Leipzig, 1911). 

LAST OF THE BARONS, The. A novel 
by Buiwer (1843). The hero is Richard Nev- 
ille, Earl of Warwick, and the scene is the 
Wars of the Roses in the fifteenth century. 

LAST OF THE MOHICANS, md-he^anz, 
The. a novel by James Fenimore Cooper 
(1826). One of the so-called Leatheratooking 
Tales. 

LAST OF THE ROMANS. A name used 
of Brutus, Cassius, Abtius, and Cola di Rienzi, 
In modem times the title has been applied also 
to Congreve, Horace Walpole, and others. 

LAST OF THE TRISTJNES. A title used 
of Cola di Eienzi (q[A'.). His brief term of 
ofiSce is the subject of Bulwer's novel Bienm, the 
Last of the Tribunes. 

LAST OF THE TROUBADOURS. A title 
given to the Gascon poet Jacques Jasmin. 

LAST ROSE OF SUMMER, The. One of 
the most familiar of the songs written hy 
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Thomas Moore for his Irish Melodies. The air 
was changed from an old melody, “The Groves 
of Blarney/’ 

LAST SIGH OF THE MOOB, The (Sp. El 
ultimo suspiro del Moro), The name given to 
a sandy hillock near Granada, Spain. On it 
Boabdil is said to have taken his last view of 
the Alhambra on Jan 2, 1492, after the con- 
quest of the city by Ferdinand and Isabella. 

LAST SUFFEB, The. See Lord’s Supper 
IN Art, The 

LAPSUS (Lat., from Gk. Ado-os) (c.615 B.c ). 
A Greek poet, born at Ilermione in Argolis, 
who lived at Athens during the reifm of Hip- 
parchus. He developed the dithyrambus (q.v ). 
He composed also a treatise (the first) on the 
theory of music. He is reputed to have had 
Pindar as his pupil. The few fragments of his 
p^ms are given by Bergk, Poetce Lynci Qrceci, 
iii (4th ed., Leipzig, 1887). 

LAS VEGAS, las va'gks. A town and the 
county seat of San Miguel Co., N. Mex., 132 miles 
east of Albuquerque, on the Gallmas, a branch 
of the Pecos River, and on the Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fe Railroad (Map: New Mexico, 
D 3). It includes the city of Las Vegas, incor- 
porated under the name East Las Vegas in 
1888 and chartered as a city in 1896. It is the 
seat of the New Mexico Normal University and 
the New Mexico Insane Asylum, and contains a 
Carnegie library, and St. Anthony’s Sanatorium. 
Las Vegas is an important wool market and the 
commercial centre for the adjacent country, 
which is interested piincipally in farming and 
stock raising. Its industrial establishments in- 
clude railroad machine shopii, wool-scourmg 
mills, flour mills, carriage and wagon shops, 
planing mills, a foundry and machine shop, tie- 
preserving works, lumber and brick yards, 
candy and cigar factories, a brewery, etc. Six 
miles distant is the famous Las Vegas Hot 
Springs, a popular health resort, 6765 ft^et above 
sea level, noted for its fine scenery and clear 
and equable climate, as well as for its medicinal 
springs, which number some 40, with tempera- 
tures ranging from 76° to 140° F. Pop. (of the 
town), 1900, 2767; 1910, 3179, (of the city), 
1910, 3765. 

LASZLO VON LANLOS, ia8'16 f6n lanads, 
Philip Alexius (1869- ). A Hungarian 

portrait painter. He was born in Budapest 
and studied under Lotz at the Budapest Acad- 
emy and afterward m Munich under Liesen- 
Mayer and in Pans under Lefebvre and Ben- 
jamin Constant. His earliest works are genre 
paintings, such as “In the Hofbrilu House” 
and the “Old Woman Telling Fairy Tales” 
(1891). In 1892 he turned to portraiture, in 
which branch he manifested a power of charac- 
terization, sense of style, and sureness of brush- 
work which placed him in the front rank of 
modem portraitists. His most celebrated sit- 
ters included Prince Hohenlohe-Bchillingsfttrst 
(1899), Pope Leo XIII (1900), Jan Kubelik 
(1904), Theodore Roosevelt (1908), Princess 
Victoria Luise (1908), Emperor William II 
and Empress Auguste Victoria (1909), the 
King and Queen of Spain (1910), Lord Roberts 
(1911). Tbe artist’s portrait of himself is in 
the Uffizi, Florence. Among his charming por- 
traits of children are “Miss Olive Trouton” 
(1910) and the artist’s two sons (1910). Laszlo 
reoeiv^ medals at Munich, Dttsseldorf, 

Vienna, Louis, Paris, and Venice. Among 
many marks of distinction he received that of 


ennoblement in 1912 from the Emperor of 
Austria. After 1907 he resided in Engknd. 

LATACXTNGA, m't&-k?5?5n'gii. The capital of 
the Province of I^6n, Ecuador (Map: Ecuador, 
B 4). It is situated on a plateau 9000 feet 
above the sea and between the two neighboring 
volcanoes of Chimborazo and Cotopaxi. The re- 
gion is volcanic, and the city has several times 
been destroyed by earthquakes; nevertheless, it 
has been rebuilt and is now one of the hand* 
somest towns in the country, with fine public 
buildings and churches and a national college. 
It is on the railway from Guayaquil to Quito, 
50 miles from the latter. The chief export is 
saltpetre, and it has some > trade in fabrics, 
ceramics, hides, and alcohol. Near the city are 
a number of pumice-stone quarries. It was, 
however, an important place before the conquest 
and contained a palace of the Incas which still 
exists. It was occupied by the Spaniards in 
1534. Pop. (est.), 12,000, largely Indians. 

LA TAILLE, 1ft tVy’, Jea.n de (c.l540- 
C.1607). A French dramatist, bom at Bondaroy. 
He studied law at Orleans and fought under 
Henry IV in his numerous wars. In his writ- 
ing lie imitated the ancients in the manner of 
Jodelle and produced tragedies, such as Saul le 
furteux (1672), and comedies, such as Les oon- 
vaux (1574), m which he is one of the first to 
introduce natural dialogue lie also wrote 
Elegies, chansons^ sonnets <( 1574) . His works 
were edited by De Naulde ( 1878-82) --His 
brother, Jacques de la Taille (1642-62), 
wrote Jja mart d* Alexandre (1573) and La mort 
de Daire (1574), tragedies. 

LATAKIA, Ih'tft-ke'a.. A seaport of Syria, 
in the Vilayet of Beirut, opposite the island of 
Cyprus, and 75 miles north of the town of 
Tripoli (Map- Turkey, in Asia, C 3). It is 
poorly built, but has some Roman antiquities, 
notably a triumphal arch, generally assigned to 
Septimius Severus. In ancient times it was 
Called Laodicea and m the Middle Ages was a 
flourishing port of considerable importance to 
the C rusaders. The commercial importance of 
the place now depends chiefly on the famous 
Latakia tobacco, which is grown in the vicinity 
and exported to Egypt and England. The har- 
bor 18 small and shallow, and steamers usually 
anchor in the roadstead, there is a lively export 
trade m tobacco, silk, sponges, and eggs. La- 
takia is the seat of an American mission. Pop., 
according to latest estimates, 26,000, mostly 
Mohammedans. 

LATEAIT, 1ft 'ty, Louise (1860-83), A Bel- 
gian visionary, bom at Bois d’Haine. After en- 
tering the Third Order of St. Francis of Assisi 
she had a vision of Christ and was thereafter 
thought to be stigmatized with wounds which 
bled each Friday (1868). Some of the Catholic 
clergy urged the miraculous nature of the phe- 
nomenon, and the girl’s home became a place of 
pilgrimage. A Belgian pathologist diagnosed 
her disease as stigmatic neuropathy. When 
Bishop Dumont^ of Tournay, who had seen in 
her case a miracle in behalf of the Catholic 
church, was deposed, she sided with him and left 
the Homan Catholic communion. Consult Au- 
gust Rohling, Louise Lafeau, d%e Stigmatifirte 
von Bois d^Eaine (Paderborn, 1874), and Warlo- 
mont. Rapport medical (Brussels, 1875). 

LATEEN^ SAIL (Fr. latine^ Latin, from 
Lat. LatinuSf Latin; so called in allusion to the 
use of this sail in the Mediterranean). A large 
triangular tail, common in the Mediterraneaiif 
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The upper edge is fastened to the lateen yard, 
a long tapering spar which is held at an angle 
of about 45® with the deck by means of a short 
mast crossing it at a third or a fourth of the 
way up from the lower or forward end. 

!uA.TEKCY. See Hebedity. 

UL TiiKE (14 t4n) PEBIOB. The name 
applied to the second early Iron age in Europe, 
the first being called Hallstattian. It lasted 
from the seventh century until the first century 
B.c. in France, Bohemia, and England, but in 
Scandinavia it was prolonged until the tenth 
century a.d. See Neolithic Period. 

LATENT FAULT, or Defect. A defect in 
an article which is not discoverable upon ordi- 
nary inspection. In general, the vendor of a 
chattel is under a duty to disclose to the buyer 
latent, but not patent, defects in the article sold. 
A gratuitous lender may be legally liable in 
damages for an injury sustained by the borrower 
through a latent and undisclosed defect in the 
borrowed article. He is not bound, however, to 
put the thing into a safe condition for use, nor 
does he impliedly undertake or warrant that it 
is fit for use. One who hires an article to an- 
other, however, does impliedly engage that it 
18 free from all latent faults whicli reasonable 
care and skill could detect or guard against. A 
caterer is held to a similar engagement as to 
the wholesomeness of the food he supplies to 
guests. For the discussion of this topic in some 
of its important connections, see Caveat Emp- 
TOB; Carrier, Common; Master and Servant; 
Negugence. 

LATENT HEAT. See Heat. 

LAT^EBAN, Church and Palace. The 
church of St. John Lateran is the first in 
dignity of the Roman churches, styled in Roman 
usage “the mother and head of all the churches 
of the city and of the world.” It occupies the 
site of the palace of Plautius Lateranus, confis- 
cated by Nero and later an Imperial residence. 
The palace was given by Constantine to Pope 
Melchiades in 312, and the first basilica built 
here by Pope Sylvester I in 324, of which a few 
fragments still remain. This was overthrown 
by an earthquake in 894; the second church, 
dedicated now to St. John Baptist, was burned 
in 1308; and the third met a similar fate in 
1360. The fourth restoration was made by 
Urban V (1362-70). Through all these recon- 
structions the original basilican form of the 
building was measurably preserved; but the edi- 
fice has since been largely modernized with un- 
happy effect. Especially destructive of its pris- 
tine beauty and dignity was the reconstruction 
by Borromini in the sixteenth century, in a vul- 
gar baroque style; but the east front by Galilei 
(1734) is a highly impressive work. The sol- 
emn entrance of the Pope into office is cele- 
brated by his taking possession of this church; 
at St. Peter’s he is Pope, but here Bishop of 
Rome. Over the portico is the balcony from 
which, before 1870, the pontiffs gave their sol- 
emn benediction urht et orbi. Five councils re- 
garded as ecumenical by the Roman Catholic 
church have been held here (see Lateban Coun- 
cils ) ; and it is here that tradition places the 
first meeting of St. Francis and St. Dominic. 
Incorporated in the group formed by the church 
and palace is the Lateran baptistery, believed 
to have been erected by Constantine. The Lat- 
eran Palace was the habitual residence of the 
popes from the fourth century until the migra- 
tion to Avignon; alter their return they' re- 


moved to the Vatican. The ancient bjiilding was 
destroyed by Sixtus V, the only remnants are 
the private chapel of the popes, and one end of 
their dining hall, known as the Triclinium, in 
the building behind which, attached to a Pas- 
sionist convent, is the Scala Santa (holy stair- 
case), supposed to have been that of Pilate’s 
palace at Jerusalem, said to have been brought 
to Rome by St. Helena. Those who believe that 
the feet of Christ touched it ascend it only on 
their knees, and the 28 stone steps are covered 
by a wooden casing. The ancient chapel above 
it, where no one but the Pope is permitted to 
say mass, contains a portrait of Christ reputed 
to have been begun by St. Luke an'd finished by 
an angel, whence it is known as the Acheiro- 
poteton, or picture made without hands. The 
modern Palace of the Lateran, built by Domenico 
Fontana (c 1580) for Sixtus V, and now under 
the control of the Italian government, contains 
two extremely valuable museums — the Mmeo 
profano, of objects of pagan antiquity, and the 
Mtfseo Christiano, a museum of Christian archae- 
ology, due principally to Pius IX Consult 
C. J. K. Bunsen, Die BasihKen des christlichen 
Home (Munich, 1843) , De Floury, La LeUran 
au moyen dge (Paris, 1877), K A Lanciani, 
Pagan and Christian Borne (Boston, 1893) ; A. 
J. C. Hare, Walks in Rome (London, 1913) 
LATERAN COUNCILS. The councils held 
in the Lateran Basilica at Rome. ( See Lateran, 
Church and Palace ) The first one of im- 
portance was called by Martin I in 649 to con- 
demn those who denied that there were two wills 
in Christ, the divine and the human. (See 
Monotiielitism.) It was attended by more 
than 100 bishops of Italy, the adjacent islands, 
and Africa. The numerous reforming synods of 
the eleventh century were usually held in the 
Lateran, since it was then the residence of the 
popes. That of 1059, under Nicholas II, is im- 
portant for its decisions on clerical celibacy 
and papal elections. Those of 1105, 1112, and 
1116 dealt with the question of investiture 
(q.v,), as did the Council of 1123, known among 
Roman Catholics as the First Lateian Council 
in the list of those which they account ecumeni- 
cal. (See Council ) It was called by Cahxtus 
II, was attended by more than 300 bishops, and 
confirmed the articles of the Concordat of 
Worms, an agreement between the Emperor and 
the Pope. The Second Lateran Council in this 
classification was held by Innocent II in 113J) 
and was composed of over 1000 bishops. It 
provided for the healing of the schism caused 
by the Antipope Anacletus II and condemned the 
innovations of the Petrobrusians and Arnold of 
Brescia. The third, held by Alexander III in 
1179 after the conclusion of peace with Fred- 
erick Barbarossa, regulated papal elections (re- 
quiring two-thirds of the electors for validity), 
settled the qualifications for the episcopate, and 
passed a number of disciplinary canons. The 
fourth, convened by Innocent III in 1215, known 
as “the General Council of Lateran” or “the 
Great Council,” strongly supported the Crusades, 
condemned the doctrines of the Cathari and 
Waldenses, giving ecclesiastical sanction for 
the first time to the expression “transubstantia- 
tion” as an explanation of the mode of Christ’s 
resence in the Eucharist, required every mem- 
er of the Church who had reached the age of 
discretion to approach the sacrament of penance 
at least once a year, forbade clandestine mar- 
riages, and passed many other important dis- 
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ciplinary canons. The fifth, opened by Julius 
II in 1612, and closed by Leo X in 1517, dealt 
with the schism growing out of the Council of 
Pisa, provided for resistance to the Turks, and 
replaced the Pragmatic Sanction by a concordat 
with France. In 1726 the Pope called the bishops 
directly dependent on Rome to the Lateran to 
consult regarding the suppression of Jansenism 
(q.v.) and the confirmation of the bull “Uni- 
genitus.” Consult K. J. von Hefele, Concilien- 
geschichte (9 vols., Freiburg, 18.55'-90). 

LAT'ERES OOC'TI, COC'TILES, CRU'DI. 
The ancient Roman names for various kinds of 
bricks. Consult Smith, A Dictionary of Qreek 
and Roman Antiquities^ vol. ii (3d ed., London, 
1890), and Middleton, The Remains of Ancient 
Rome (2 vols., ib., 1892). See Brick. 

LAT^RITE (from Lat. later, brick, tile). 
The name given to a superficial deposit or soil 
which covers wide areas in tropical lands, espe- 
cially in the Sudan, Sahara Desert, Brazil, and 
India. It is a loose, porous, reddish, or yellow- 
ish mass, composed largely of a claylike sub- 
stance and iron oxides, the latter determining 
the color. The clayey material consists partly 
of hydrargyllite, the hydrate of aluminium. 
Laterite is formed by the decomposition of 
various rocks, especially feldspathic ones like 
granite, under tropical climates; in the process 
of decomposition the more soluble constituents, 
represented by the alkalies and alkali earths, 
are removed and the aluminium and iron re- 
main behind to form new compounds. When 
freshly quarried, laterite is soft, but hardens on 
exposure to a rather firm rock. 

LA^TEX (Lat., juice). The milky or colored 
juice which is found in special cells or tubes in 
plants, confined to certain families of the angio- 
sperms, viz., the Pa paver aceae, Asclepiadace», 
Apocynacece, Euphorbiaceae, Urticaceae, Lobeli- 
acese, Campanulaceae, Cichoriacete, Aroidece, and 
Musaceoe. The first eight families belong to the 
dicotyledons, and the last two to the monocoty- 
ledons. Other monocots contain mucilage ves- 
sels, which agree in many features with the 
latex vessels; the contents, however, lack the 
milky appearance and are slimy. In most plants 
the latex is whitish or cream color; in the blood- 
root, however, it is of a deep orange red and in 
some other members of the poppy family of a 
lemon yellow. It is a watery fluid, containing 
many different substances in solution, and a 
considerable number in the form of minute drop- 
lets or in the solid state, merely suspended in 
water. The latter fact gives to it somewhat the 
character of an emulsion and probably promotes 
turgor (q.v.) of the latex tubes. That they are 
highly turgid is shown by the fact that when a 
plant containing latex is wounded the juice ex- 
udes promptly and in considerable amount. The 
dissolved substances are (1) salts, especially 
those of calcium and magnesium, varying much 
in relative amount and character in different 
species; (2) sugars, gums, and other carbohy- 
drates; (3) proteids; (4) tannins, alkaloids, 
enzymes, and various waste products. The sub- 
stances held in suspension are ( 1 ) minute gran- 
ules of gums, resins, and caoutchouc, (2) oils, 
and (3) tannins, the two latter in the form of 
fluid droplets. Other substances, such as starch 
grains, proteid grains and crystals, oil drops, 
etc., are embedd^ in the protoplasm with which 
each tube is lined. (See below.) 

The latex vessels are of two distinct kinds, 
(1) articulated and (2) nonarticulated. The 


articulated tubes arise from the early fusion of 
rows of cells by the partial or complete absorp* 
tion of their end walls. A row of cells extend- 
ing sidewise may fuse with the main line and 
so form side branches; or, outgrowths may arise 
from the main tube, penetrate between the adja- 
cent cells, and finally fuse with a neighboring 



Fia. 1. ABTXCULATBD LATBX VBS8BLB FROM THB STEM OF 
LACTUCA. 

tube. The articulated latex vessels, therefore, 
are distinguished not only by their irregular out- 
line, in which the mode of origin may be traced, 
but also by the numerous branches connecting 
with one another and so forming a network 
(Fig. 1). The nonarticulated vessels arise in 
the very young embryo through the differentia- 
tion of meristem tissue. Tlie cells destined for 
latex tubes elongate, grow, and branch as fast 
as the neighboring tissue grows, and push their 
way almost independently among the adjacent 



FlO. 2. NON ABTICVLATBD LATBX VBSSBLB. 
Longitudinal section of the cortex of Euphorbia reainifera, 

young cells. While they branch abundantly, the 
branches do not join others and form a network 
as the articulated tubes do. They are distin- 
guished by their smooth contour, often thick 
walls, and the absence of anastomosing branches 
(Fig. 2). The latex vessels extend through the 
whme body of the plant, standing in close rela* 
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tion to the nutritive tissue of the leaves on the 
one hand <f^g. 3) and tlie growing regions on 
the other. In the older parts of the stem they 
are most abundant in the cortex and the phlotim. 
They may be considered as a special form of 
conducting tissue by means of which the various 



Fig. 3. endings of latex vessels in the leaves of two 

SPUBGBS. 


a, Euphorbia myrainites; b, E. biglanduloaa. In a the 
latex vessel is shown lengthwise; in b it is seen in section. 
The shaded oells are the palisade parenchyma, which makes 
food. 

foods contained in the latex are readily distrib- 
uted from regions of manufacture or storage to 
the regions of use. When rich in food sub- 
stances, the latex is very opaque, becoming more 
translucent as the food diminishes, These varia- 
tions in the food content of the latex are found 
to be parallel with the nutritive necessities of 
the plant. The latex tubes are lined with a 
delicate layer of protoplasm, in which are em- 
bedded the various special organs, nuclei of pe- 
culiar form, starch formers (leucoplasts, q.v.), 
etc. The latex itself lies within this protoplas- 
mic body, occupying the same position as the 
cell sap in an ordinary cell. The latex there- 
fore may be looked upon as corresponding to the 
cell sap which is present in every active cell, 
from which it differs only in the abundance 
and nature of the dissolved and suspended ma- 
terials. Economically the most important sub- 
stance in the latex is caoutchouc, which after 
manufacture constitutes the rubber of commerce. 
See Conduction; Rubber. 

LATH. See Laths and Lathwood. 

LA'THAM, John (1740-1837). An English 
ornithologist, born at Eltham, Kent. He stud- 
ied anatomy in Londcm under Hunter and until 
1796 practiced medicine at Hartford. He then 
settled at Romsey, Hampshire, and devoted him- 
self entirely to the study of nature. In 1788 
he had been one of the founders of the Lin- 
nean Society. Especially interested in orni- 
thology, he made a fine collection of birds and 
published A General Synopsis of Birds (3 vols., 
1781-^5) and A General History of Birds (11 
voJAi 182l*-28), finished when he was 88 years 
old. For this latter important work he 
hiinself designed, etched, and colored the 
illustrations. 

XATHAH, Bobebt Gordon (1812-88). An 
BngliBh philologist and ethnologist, born at 
BiUingborcRi^h, Lincolnshire. He weus educated 
at Gambfidge and tcKd^ the degree of M.D., 
bnti having made a ton? in Denmark and Not'' 


way, he was led to direct his attention particu- 
larly to the Scandinavian languages. For sev- 
eral years he was professor of the English lan- 
guage and literature in University College, Lon- 
don. His chief works are: English Language 
(1841); Natural History of the Varieties of 
Mankind (London, 1850) ; Ethnology of the 
British Colonies; Man and his Migrations (ib., 
1851); Descriptive Ethnology (1869); The 
Nationalities of Europe (1863) ; Outlines of 
General or De^wlopmental Philology (1878); 
Russian and Turk from a Geographical, Ethno- 
logical, and Historical Point of View (1878). 

LATHE, laxH. See Metal-Working Ma- 
chinery; WOODW^ORKING MACHINERY. 

LATHE, or LATH (AS. l<rp. Up, district; 
possibly connected with Dan. Iwgd, levying dis- 
trict, situation, and with AS. licgan, Goth, ligan, 
OHG. Ugen, Ger. liegen, OChurch Slav, lezhati, 
to lie, Lat. lectus, Gk. \4xos, lechos, couch). 
Formerly a part or a division of a county among 
the Anglo-Saxons consisting of several hundreds. 
At present it consists of four or five hundreds 
and is confined to the County of Kent. Formerly 
there was a lathe reeve, or bailiff, in each lathe. 
The same number of hundreds which constitute 
the lathes of Kent are called the rapes of Sussex. 
In Ireland the lathe is intermediate between the 
tithing and the hundred. 

LA^HOM HOUSE. An historic mansion in 
Lancashire, England, some 13 miles northeast 
of Liverpool. In the era of the Plantagenets 
the place gave its name to the proprietor, Rob- 
ert Fitzhenry (Earl of Lathom). In the reign 
of Edward III it passed with the heiress Isabel 
into the family of the Stanleys, who owned it 
for about three centuries. At that time it was 
a mansion strongly fortified by a moat, pali- 
sades, and a wall with nine towers. In 1644 
Charlotte, Countess of Derby, in the absence 
of the Earl, defended it heroically for four 
months against a Parliamentary army under 
Fairfax. Later, however, it was taken and 
destroyed. The present house, erected about 
1750, is a large fine building, in the Italian 
style of architecture, furnislied with a colonnade 
of Ionic pillars, and the park belonging to it 
is 4 miles in circuit. Consult Draper, The 
House of Stanley (Ormskirk, 1864), and, for 
a journal of the siege in 1644, Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson 
(London, 1846). 

LA'THROP, Francis (1849-1909). An 
American decorative and portrait painter. He 
was born at sea near the Hawaiian Islands and 
studied under Farrer in New York, then at the 
Dresden Academy. Later he was a pupil of 
Madox Brown and Burne Jones in London and 
he also studied the technique of stained glasses 
in William Morris’s school. The influence of 
these Pre-Raphaelite teachers is visible in all 
Lathrop’s work. On his return to America in 
1873 Jbe devoted himself to portraiture, to 
stained glasses, and especially to decorative 
painting. He assisted La Farge in the decora- 
tion of Trinity Church, Boston, the chancel of 
which he designed. Other good examples of 
his decorative works are the mural paintings 
‘‘Moses with the Tablets of the Law,” in Bow- 
doin College chapel; “Apollo,” over the pro- 
scenium of the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York; “The Light of the World,” in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, New Yorkf designs for a marble 
mosaic, “Widows and Orphans,” in the old 
Equitable Building, New York. His best-known 
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stained glasses are the Marquand Memorial 
window in Princeton College chapel and the 
chancel window of Bethesda Church, Saratoga, 
N. y., for which he received a gold medal 
at Philadelphia in 1889. Lathrop also illus- 
trated artistic publications like Clarence Cook’s 
House Beautiful, He was one of the founders' 
of the Society of American Artists, where some 
of his early portraits, including those of Koss 
and Thomas Winant, were exhibited. In 1906 
he was elected associate of the National Academy 
of Design 

LATHBOP, George Parsons (1861-«98). 
An American journalist and poet, born at Oahu, 
Hawaiian Islands, Aug. 25, 1861. He was edu- 
cated in New York and Dresden (1867-70), re- 
turned thence to New York, began, but soon 
abandoned, the study of law, went to England, 
there married (1871) Kose, second daughter of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. (See Lathrop, Rose 
Hawthorne.) He was from 1875 to 1877 as- 
sistant editor of the Atlantic Monthly, then till 
1879 editor of the Boston Courier, and after- 
ward resided in Concord and New York. He 
founded the American Copyright League (1883). 
His writings include : Rose and Roof Tree 
(1876), poems, Study of Hawthorne (1876); 
Afterglow (1876), a novel; A Masque of Poets 
(1877); an edition of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
Works (1883), with a biography; An Echo of 
Passion (1882) ; In the Distance (1882) ; Span- 
ish Vistas (1883) ; History of the Union League 
in Philadelphia (1883); Newport (1884); Gold 
of Pleasure (1892) ; Dreams and Days (1892), 
verses; and other works of minor significance. 
With his wife he published Annals of George- 
town Convent and A Story of Courage (1894). 

LATHBOP, John (?-1653). An American 
roiiL'rrgnI iciial clergyman, whose name is also 
spelled Lothrop, Lothropp, and Laythrop. He 
was born in England, studied at Oxford, took 
holy orders, and was rector of a church at Eger- 
ton, Kent, until about 1624, when he succeeded 
Henry Jacob as pastor of the first Independeiit 
or Congregational church in England. This 
London congregation was much harried by the 
ecclesiastical authorities Lathrop’s wife died 
while he was imprisoned (1632-34), and, hav- 
ing lost a part of his church through a schism 
on the question of baptism, in 1634 he removed 
to Massachusetts, becoming first pastor at 
Scituate and in 1639 at Barnstable. One of the 
authorities for Prince’s history of New England 
is “an original register, wrote by the Rev. John 
Lothrop,” which contains a record of the affairs 
of these two towns. 

liATHBOP, John Hiram (1799-1866). An 
American educator, born at Sherburne, N. Y. 
He graduated at Yale in 1819, was tutor there 
from 1822 to 1826, and then entered the legal 
Jirofession, but after six years left it and be- 
came a teacher first at Norwich, Vt., then at 
Gardiner, Me. He was professor of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy from 1829 to 
1833, and of law, history, and economics from 
1836 to 1840, at Hamilton College, and was 
president of the University of Missouri from 
1840 until 1849, after which he was succes- 
sively chancellor of the Universitjr of Wiscon- 
sin, president of Indiana University, professor 
of English literature in the University of Mis- 
souri, and again president of the last-named 
institution from 1866 until his death. 

LATHBOP, Julia Clifford (1868- ). 

An American social worker. She was bom at 


Rockford, 111., studied at Rockford College, and 
graduated from Vaasar College in I860. She 
made special studies in the care of the insane^ 
in the better education of children, and in 
juvenile laws, spending much of her time at 
Hull House, Chicago, after 1899, and making 
special investigations in foreign countries. Ex- 
cept for four years she was a member of the 
Illinois State Board of Charities from 1893 
to 1909. For a time she was president of the 
Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene and vice 
president of the Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy and of the Juvenile Protective 
Association. She became the first chief of the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, provided for by law in 1912. 
She is author of The Childrens Bureau (1912). 

LATHBOP, Rose Hawthorne (1851- ) 

An American poet and philanthropist, daughter 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne. She was born at 
Lenox, Mass., lived in England and Portugal 
(1853-60), and studied art at Dresden and in 
London, where she married George Parsons 
Lathrop (q.v.) in 1871. She wrote many stories 
and sketches; a volume of poems, Along the 
Shore (1888) ; and Memories of Hawthorne, 
with her husband (1897). In 1896 she estab- 
lished in New York City St. Rose’s Free Home 
for Cancer, and soon after, with the title of 
Mother Mary Alphonsa, she became head of a 
Dominican community of the Third Order and 
director of a charitable home in that city. 

LATHBOP, William Langbon (1869- 
). An American landscape painter, born 
in Warren, 111. Practically self-taught in his 
art, his work is to be found in the Metropolijban 
Museum, New York (“The Meadows”) ; the 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh (“Abandoned 
Quarry”) ; the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo; 
Minneapolis Art Museum (“Clouds and Hills”) , 
National Museum of Art, Washington (“Three 
Trees”) ; and elsewhere. He was elected to the 
National Academy in 1907 and won numerous 
medals and prizes. His landscapes are char- 
acterized by refreshing sincerity of conception 
united to a vigorous and able technique. 

LATHS AND LATHWOOD (AS. Iwtt, 
OHG. latta, Ger Latte, lath, thin plate; con- 
nected with MHG laden, lade, board, and with 
Ir. slat, Bret laz, rod, Welsh, lldth, rod). 
Laths are thin and narrow strips of wood (usu- 
ally 4 feet long, U/g inches wide, and inch 
thick ) , made either by splitting lathwood, which 
is the Norway spruce fir {Pinus ahies), or by 
sawing them from the shorter lengths of the 
lumber. Laths are nailed to the studs or fur- 
ring strips of walls and to the rafters of ceil- 
ings; they are placed slightly apart to receive 
the plaster, which, by being pressed into the 
intervals between the laths, is retained, and 
when dry is held securely on the wall. Slaters’ 
laths are longer strips of wood nailed on to the 
framework of the roof for the purpose of sus- 
taining the slates or tiles, which are fastened 
to the laths by nails. “Metallic lath” and 
“wire lath” are modern American inventions, 
now widely used in place of wooden laths in 
fireproof construction (q.v.). The first is made 
in various forms from sheets of steel, perforated 
in various ways, as in “expanded m^al” lath- 
ing; the second is a species of netting of gal- 
vanized s^l wire. 

LATH YBI SM, Iftth'i-riz’m. See LupinoSib. 

LATHnrBlTS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. Adfivpof, 
sort of pulse). A genus of plants of the family 
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L^umiiiOiMB. The leaves of many species are 
furnished with tendrils and are pinnate, but 
often with only one pair of leaflets. Some 
species have the leaves reduced to tendrils, the 
enlarged stipules performing the usual functions 
of the leaves. The species are numerous, annual 
and perennial herbs, natives of temperate coun- 
tries in the Northern Hemisphere and the moun- 
tains of tropical Africa and South America. 
Few are American; several of the European 
species have been introduced in cultivation and 
have escaped and become established; some are 



natives of Great Britain; some have very beau- 
tiful flowers of considerable size, on account 
of which they find a place in flower gardens, as 
Lathyrua latifoliua and Lathyrua aylveatria, the 
latter a native of England and the former of 
the south of Europe, both perennials and known 
by the name of everlasting pea. The sweet pea 
{Lathyrua odoratua), a native of the East, one 
of the best-known ornaments of our flower gar- 
dens, is a hardy annual, esteemed not only on 
account of the beauty of its flowers but of their 
delightful fragrance. The most common British 
species is the meadow vetchling {Lathyrua pra- 
tenaia), with bright yellow flowers. Lathyrua 
aativua, the chickling vetch or lentil of Spain, a 
native of the south of Europe, with flowers 
generally of a bright blue color and winged pods, 
is cultivated in India, and in Germany, France, 
and other countries for its seeds, the flour of 
which, however, is mixed with other flour rather 
than used alone, on account of narcotic prin- 
ciples which it possesses, and which caused its 
cultivation for food to be interdicted in Wtirt- 
temberg in 1671. The seeds of Lathyrua cioera, 
although sometimes used by the country people 
of France, are even more dangerous. Those of 
Lathyrua aphaoa, a species sometimes found 
on gravelly soils in England, possess similar 
qualities when ripe, but in an unripe state are 
wholesome. They are eaten with the pods which 
contain them. Lathyrua tuber oaua, a native 
of Germany and other parts of Europe but not 
of Great Britain, is cultivated on the Continent 
for its small, starchy tubers, which are some- 
times called Dutch mice; in Germany they are 


known as earthnuts. The herbage of the plant 
is relished by cattle. In Alaska and elsewhere 
the unripe seeds of the beach pea {Lathyrua 
maritimua) are eaten as a vegetable. Lathyrua 
aylveatria wagneri has been extensively exploited 
as a fodder plant in Germany, France, and the 
United States. It is very resistant to drought 
when once established and yields abundant green 
forage of a nutritious character. 

LATICIP'EBOUS TISSUE. Latex. See 

Histology; Latex. 

LATOiMEB, Hugh (0.1490-1555). One of 
the most distinguished of the English reformers. 
He was born at Thurcaston in Leicestershire. 
He was educated at Cambridge and became 
attached to the new learning and divinity 
which had begun to establish themselves there. 
He soon became a zealous preacher of the re- 
formed doctrines and in consequence was em- 
broiled in many controversies. The dispute 
about Henry VIII’s marriage with Catharine of 
Aragon brought Latimer more into notice. He 
was one of the divines appointed by the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge to examine as to its lawful- 
ness, and he declared on the King’s side. This 
secured Henry’s favor, and he was appointed one 
of his chaplains and received a living in Wilt- 
shire ( 1531 ) . In 1535 he was appointed Bishop 
of Worcester, and at the opening of Convocation 
on June 9, 1536, he preached two very powerful 
and impressive sermons, urging the necessity of 
reform. After a while the work of reform rather 
retrograded than advanced, and Latimer found 
himself with his bold opinions in little favor at 
court. He retired to his diocese and labored 
there in a continual round of “teaching, preach- 
ing, exhorting, writing, correcting, and reform- 
ing, either as his ability would serve or the 
time would bear.” This was his true function. 
He was an eminently practical reformer. To- 
wards the close of Henry’s reign, and when the 
reactionary party, headed by Gardiner and Bon- 
ner, was in the ascendant, Latimer resigned his 
bishopric (1539) and till 1546 lived in great 
privacy. He was looked upon with jealousy and 
closely watched, and finally, on coming up to 
London for medical advice, he was brought be- 
fore the Privy Council and cast into the Tower. 
On the accession of Edward VI, the next year, 
he was released and again appeared in public. 
He declined, however, to resume his episcopal 
functions, although his old bishopric was offered 
to him. He devoted himself to preaching and 
practical works of benevolence. After the death 
of Edward and the accession of Mary (1553) he 
and other reformers were arrested in their 
career of activity. Latimer was put in prison, 
and examined at Oxford in 1554. After his 
examination he was transferred to the common 
jail there, where he lay for more than a year, 
feeble, sickly, and worn out with his hardships. 
On Sept, 30, 1555, he was summoned before 
certain commissioners appointed to sit in judg- 
ment upon him and Ridle^^, and after trial, on 
October 1, be was condemned to be burned. He 
suffered along with Ridley, opposite Balliol 
College, on Oct. 16, 1555. The account of his 
trial and execution is in Foxe’s Book of Martyra. 
His Remaina and Sermona were issued by the 
Parker Society (2 vols., Oxford, 1844-46). 
Consult his biography by R. Demaus (London, 
1869; new ed., 1881) , and by R. M. and A. J. 
Carlyle (ib., 1899). 

LATIMEB, James Elijah (1826-85). An 
American Methodist Episcopal clergyman and 
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educator, born at Hartford, Conn. Graduating 
from Wesleyan University in 1848, he was pro- 
fessor of ancient languages in Newbury (Vt.) 
Seminary for one year, professor of Latin 
and geology in Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, 
Lima, N. Y., for two years, and from 1854 to 
1857 principal of the Fort Plain (N. Y. ) Semi- 
nary. In 1858 he served as a professor in 
Elmira Female College, in the same year enter- 
ing the ministry in the East Genesee conference 
of his church. He visited Europe in 1868 to 
study methods of instruction In 1870 he was 
elected professor of historical theology in Bos- 
ton University School of Theology, eight years 
later he» became dean of the faculty, and was 
transferred to the chair of systematic theology, 
which he retainc‘d until his death. 

LATIN AMERICA. A name given to those 
ortions of America which are inhabited chiefly 
y races of Latin stock, thus including Mexico, 
Central America, South America, and parts of 
the West Indies 

LATFNA VFA. See Latin Way. 

LATIN CROSS. A cross with the lower 
limb considerably longer than the other three, as 
distinguished from the Greek cross, which has 
the four arms equal 

LATIN EMPIRE. Tlie name given to the 
Empire established by the Crusaders, in 1204, 
after then capture of Constantinople It came 
to an end in 1261 See Byzantine Empire, 
Crusade 

LATIN GATE (Lat Porta Jjatina) A for- 
inei gate in the Aurelian Wall of Rome, through 
which the Latin Way (q.v ) left the city It 
was closed in 1820, but has recently been opened 
again 

LATI'NI. An Italic race, already settled in 
prehistoric times in the broad plains south of 
the Tiber, between the sea and the Apennines 
Their origin is obscure The Latin language 
(qv) iH most closely related to that of the 
Faliscans (see Falebii) north of the Tiber, and 
more remotely to those of the Oscans, Um- 
brians, and Sabellians. Their territory, called 
Latium, originally extended not far south of 
the Alban hills, but was carried, under Rome’s 
dominion, as far as the river Lins (now Garig- 
liano), where Campania adjoined. In very 
early times the Lat ini were subdued by the 
Etruscans, as the names of many Latin towns, 
c.g , Tuseulum, show At the traditional land- 
ing of x^neas in Italy, we find the Latini (typi- 
fied by the fabulous King Latinus, q v. ) settled 
in independent towns. At a later time we find 
Alba Longa as the head of a loose confederacy 
of 30 Latin towns, with their common sanc- 
tuary of Jupiter Latiaris (see Jupiter) on 
the Alban Mount. Rome was looked upon as 
a colony of Alba Longa, but early became the 
ruler of all Latium. In the Latin War (340- 
338 B.c ) the Latins were allied with the Cam- 
panians against the Romans, but on the defeat 
of the former the Batin confederacy was dis- 
solved, and its parts were gradually absorbed 
in the Roman stock. For a statement of the 
results of some researches into their origin, 
consult Duff, .4 Literary History of Rome (Lon- 
don, 1909). 

LATINI, Brunetto (c.1220-c.1295) 

An Italian writer, bom at Florence. He be- 
longed to the party of the Guelphs and was 
sent on an embassy to Alfonso X of Castile in 
1260. The Guelphs were defeated at Monta- 
perti during his absence, and he had therefore 
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j to keep out of Tuscany. He may have spent 

- the next six or seven years in France, but at 
) any rate he was back in Tuscany again by 1269, 

1 holding office under Charles of Anjou. Occupy- 
, ing in turn various offices, he attained in 1287 
j the high rank of prior. Dante’s indebtedness 

- to his work and affectionate esteem for him as 
1 a scholar transpire in Inferno, xv. Before his 

- sojourn in France he had already written some- 
B thing; during that period he composed the poem 
3 in Italian heptasyllables which is now gen- 
3 erally known as the Tesoretto, to distinguish 

it from the Italian translation of his Tr^sor, 

3 The Tesoretto is the earliest Italian example 
3 of the allegorical and didactic poem so impor- 
, tant in old French literature and there best 
represented by the Roman de la rose. It is 
3 incomplete and may have been intended as an 
^ introduction to the encyclopaedic Livres dou 
I, tresor. This prose work, a compendium of 
f medifpval lore, Brunetto put in French, because 
he esteemed this language more delightful and 
wore widely known than Italian. Its subject 
r matter was derived from various Latin and 
s French sources {Roman de la rose, Isidor of 
s Seville, Bible, etc.) ; the work was probably 
composed between 1262 and 1266. To his 
li friend Rustico di Filippo he addressed the 
t, Favolello, a treatise, in seven-syllabled verse 
e like the Tesoretto, on the duties of friendship. 

, To Brunetto has also been attributed a vulgari- 
zation of Cicero’s De Inventione, Consult: 

- Zannoni, II tesoretto e xl Favolello di Ser B, L. 
h (Florence, 1824) , edition of Li livres dou tresor 
t by Chabaille (Paris, 1863) ; the editions of the 
d Tesoretto by Gaiter (Bologna, 1878-83) and 

by Wiese, in the Zextschrift fur romantsohe 
a Plnlologie, vol vii (Halle, 1882); Tho. Sundby, 
f Della vita e delle opere di Brunetto Latini, 
i translated from the Danish by Renier (Flor- 
e ence, 1884) ; Marchesini, Due studx htografici 
e su Brunetto Latini (Venice, 1887), id., Bru- 
d netto Latini notaio (Verona, 1890) ; Bertoni, 
i- II Duecento (Milano, 1890). 
d LATIN KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM. 
»f The kingdom established by the Crusaders in 
’s 1099, which lasted until 1187. When, on July 
r- 15, 1099, Jerusalem was taken, it became neces- 
y sary for the Christian conquerors to establish 
e some permanent rule. Naturally the only sys- 
3 , tern of government well known to them, the 
I- feudal, was adopted. The written code known 
i- as the “x'^ssize of Jerusalem” (qv. ), however, 
d belongs to a later period. Godfrey de Bouillon 
d (qv.) was elected Baron and Defender of the 
y Holy Sepulchre Godfrey died in 1100 and was 
j- succeeded by Baldwin I, who took the title of 
n King and ruled until 1118. He was in turn 
8 succeeded by his nephew, Baldwin II (1118- 
e 31), who was followed by his son-in-law, Fulk, 

- Count of Anjou (1131-43). Under him the 
i- Kingdom reached its highest development, and 
it most of Syria was in the hands of the Chris- 
3- tians Meanwhile, however, a strong Moham- 
d medan power was being formed, Edessa was 
le captured, and the Christians Vere threatened. 
1 , The reign of Baldwin III (1143-62) was 
1 - marked by some cooperation between the Greeks 

and the Latins, due to the marriage of Bald- 
) win with the daughter of the Emperor Manuel, 
g- The brother and successor of Baldwin III, Amal- 
LS ric I (1162-74), also married a Byzantine prin- 
n cess. His son and successor, Baldwin TV 
i- (1174-86), was a leper. He was succeeded by 
•e a child, Baldwin V, who ruled only a year. 
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The Kingdom was weakened by an unwise at- 
tack u^n Egypt, and the leading nobles were 
not united in policy. The last monarch was 
Guy of Lusignan (1185-87), an adventurer 
from the west who married the heiress. On 
July 4, 1187, Saladin (q.v.) defeated King 
Guy at Hattin and took him prisoner On 
Oct. 2, 1187, Jerusalem fell. After this Jeru- 
salem was in the hands of the Christians for 
the years 1229-44, and the Kingdom remained 
in existence nominally until the fall of Acre 
in 1291. The title of King of Jerusalem was 
inherited by several royal lines. Consult Rdh- 
richt, <}e8chichte des Kontgretchs Jerusalem 
(Berlin, 1898). See Crusade 

LATIN LANGUAGE. The language of an- 
cient Rome. It was originally the vernacular 
of the Latini (q.v.), a small tribe of central 
Italy, occupying the plain of Latium (q.v.), 
south of the Tiber, between the Apennines and 
the sea, and was thus the language of the found- 
ers of Rome With the growth and the con- 
quests of that city it spread until it became 
the almost universal language of the Western 
civilized world. (Consult Abbott, The Common 
People of Ancient Rome, first two papers, New 
York, 1911, and Budinszky, Dxe Aushrextung 
der lateimschen Sprache, Berlin, 1881.) Latin 
belongs in its origin to the so-called Indo-Euro- 
pean ( Indo-Germanic, Aryan) group of lan- 
guages, which comprises, in Asia, the non-Dra- 
vidian tongues of India, Persian, and Arme- 
nian; and in Europe, the Hellenic, Italic, Celtic, 
Teutonic (Germanic), Balto-Slavonic, and Al- 
banian languages. A similarity of sound, in- 
flection, and vocabulary shows that these lan- 
guages are all descended from a common source, 
or TJraprache. 

The Latin language is not original in Italy. 
A wave of migration from the north in prehis- 
toric times brought into the peninsula the hordes 
of Italic people, who pushed their wajr to the 
southward, driving before them or .nJimilating 
the earlier inhabitants, until they occupied all 
the central and northern regions from sea to 
sea Of these Italic invaders there were, ac- 
cording to one theory, two ethnic and linguis- 
tic divisions of quite unequal extent — ^the Um- 
bro-Sabellians (see Etruria) and the Latino- 
Paliscans. (See Falerh; Italic Languages.) 
The former, with closely related dialects, oc- 
cupied in historic times all the vast mountain- 
ous country south of the Rubicon and east of 
the Tiber, far into Apulia and Lucania — in 
fact, all central Italy except the narrow coast 
plain north and south of the Tiber mouth (which 
was held by the lesser division of Latins and 
Faliscans). Doubtless in earlier times the Um- 
bro-Sabellians had extended still farther to the 
north and the west, whence they were dislodged 
by the invasions, first of the Etruscans, then 
of the Gauls. 

The Umbro-Sabellian races — ^Umbrians, Vol- 
Bcians, ^Equians, Sabines, Marsi, Hirpini, Fren- 
tani, Saranites, and others — spoke a congeries 
of related dialects, of which relatively little is 
known to-day, and that entirely from inscrip- 
tions, place names, and glosses or casual ref- 
erences in the ancient writers. But it is cer- 
tain that there were two main divisions of 
language, the Umbrian and the Oscan ; the 
former was spoken in the north, the latter in 
the centre and the south of the region. For 
details, see Italic Languages 

The second group of Italic dialects (the 


Latin-Faliscan ) was spoken over a very limited 
area. The Latin was used south of the Tiber, 
in Latium (q.v.) ; the Faliscan, so far as we 
know now, was spoken in historical times only 
in Falerii (q.v.) and in the Ager Faliscus, the 
district about Falerii. 

But of all the members of the Italic group, 
Latin alone, so far as we know, certainly at- 
tained the rank of a literary language, and, ow- 
ing in part to Roman conquests, extended it- 
self not only over all Italy, but over northern 
Africa and all western Europe, where it still 
holds ground, as it were, in the form of the 
Romance languages (q.v.). Some have held, 
however, that there was an Oscan literature. 

Three stages or states of development are 
distinguishable in the history of the Latin lan- 
guage. (For a slightly different classification 
and for information supplementary to the pres- 
ent article, see Latin Literature.) The first 
is anterior to the beginning of literary culture 
and may be termed the archaic stage. This 
period may be regarded as continuing to the 
time of Ennius (born 239 b.c.). Its monuments 
consist in the main of inscriptions, some iso- 
lated forms have been preserved by the gram- 
marians, and a few characteristic tendencies 
are revealed by the early dramatists. Among 
the most ancient relics are the quadrangular 
cippus of tufa, broken, inscribed with very prim- 
itive characters running alternately from left 
to right and right to left, found in 1899 in 
the Roman Forum, known as the Forum Stele, 
or the Lapis Romuli (atone of Romulus) ; 
the gold fibula of Numasios, found in a tomb 
at Praeneste (Palestrina, see Fibula Pr^nes- 
tina) ; and the vase inscribed with a long 
“curse,’’ known as the Duenos Inscription, found 
on the Quirinal Hill in Rome in 1880. (See also 
CoLUMNA Rostrata; INSCRIPTIONS, Latin.) 
Other monuments are the very ancient Carmvna 
Saliaria preserved by Varro {De Ling. Lat., vii, 
26, 27 ) , hymns sung by the Salii ( q.v, ) , the 
Carmen Fratrum Arvalifum, dating from the 
time of the kings and engraved on a bronze 
tablet of the reign of rhcii'.iih,.- which was 
dug up in 1778 on the *■ '» of the grove 
of the ancient college (see Arval Brothers) *, 
the text of the 12 tables ( about 450 B.c. ) , which 
is known to us in quotations only and even in 
these has not been preserved in its integrity 
(see Decemviri, Twelve Tables, Law of 
THE) ; and the Scipionum Elogia, or epitaphs 
of the Scipios, the earliest of which is perhaps 
that of L. Cornelius Scipio, son of Barbatus, 
and consul in 259 b.c. Most pt these and many 
others are given by Wordsworth, Fragments and 
Specimens of Early Latin (Oxford, 1874) ; 
Allen, Remnamts of Early Latin (Boston, 1880) ; 
Ritschl, Priscoi Latmitatis Monumenta Epi- 
graphica (Berlin, 1862) ; Egbert, Latm In- 
scriptions (New York, 1896) ; Diehl, Inacrip- 
tiones Latmce (Bonn, 1912) ; Cagnat, Gours 
d^6pigraphie latme (4th ed., Paris, 1914). 

Cicero called the age of the Scipios the age 
of the true Latinity. Yet modern scholars hold 
that Latin is full of loan words derived not 
only from other Italic languages and Etruscan, 
but also from Greek, in the preliterary period. 

The second stage is that of literary culture. 
Its history may be conveniently traced through 
three distinct periods, ^viz. the Anteclassical, 
the Classical, and the Postclassical ; of these 
perioda the middle may be conveniently subdi- 
vided into the Golden age and the Silver age. 
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The first period (240-84 B.o.) includes all the 
writers from Livius Andronicus to Luoilius (died 
103) and is rendered conspicuous by the names 
of Nfievius, Plautus, Ennius, Cato, Terentms, 
Pacuvius, and Attius, whose language is char- 
acterized not only by the frequent use of archaic 
forms and expressions, but by more or less 
imitation of Greek models The Romans had 
been brought by conquest into close contact 
with the Greek cities of southern Italy and 
Sicily, Macedonia and Achaia, and Greek litera- 
ture had become a subject of study and imita- 
tion. This imitative tendency, however, is com- 
bined with great originality and vigor in Plau- 
tus, and unlimited freedom of thought and ex- 
pression in Lucilius 

The Golden age (84 b.c.~14 a.d.) is ushered 
in, as it were, by Varro and Cicero and may be 
said to come to an end with the death of Livy. 
The writings of Lucretius, Caesar, Catullus, Sal- 
lust, Vergil, Horace, Propertius, Tibullus, and 
Ovid lend lustre to this interval and exhibit 
the literary language in its fullest maturity, 
its most perfect stage The standard of prose 
was set by Cicero and Ca^sar, that of poetic art 
by Vergil. To Cicero in particular the language 
of prose owed that elaboration and finish which 
have rendered it a standard of perfection in 
style for all time and evoked the gratitude of 
his countrymen towards the man who alone 
among prose writers had brought to light the 
utmost capacities of Roman speech. His dic- 
tion, even m his letters, is an exemplification of 
the true Roman urhamtas and is everywhere, 
except in his letters (see the next paraLoaphi, 
a protest against the intrusion into literature 
of the sermo plebeiufi, the spoken language of 
the untrained people. But the changes wrought 
by Vergil are more marked even than those 
which Cicero accomplished, and his language 
became the norm in poetry, departures from 
which were accounted r leL'ubii il m - Consult 
Nettleship, Lectures and Essays, chap, iv (2d 
series, Oxford, 1895), and Norden, Die Antike 
Kunstprosa (2d ed., Leipzig, 1909). 

Meanwhile the speech of ordinary life may 
be traced m the plays of Plautus (qv ), and 
writings of minor character, such as the ac- 
counts of the African and Spanish wars ap- 
pended to Cflesar’s Commentaries, book viii of 
the De Bello Galhco, and the Belhim Alexau' 
dnnum. To these add many of the letters of 
Cicero, the Sermones of Horace, the writings 
of Vitruvius, Pompeian inscriptions, and the 
Satyrwon of Petronius (q.v.), a work remark- 
able for the number of examples it affords of 
the sermo cotidianus, the form of Latin in gen- 
eral use in the speech of everyday life. Consult 
Tyrrell, Cwero in his Ixxii-lxxxii (Lon- 

don, 1891), and Cooper, Word Formation in 
the Roman Sermo Pleheius (Boston, 1895). 

The Silver age (17-180 a.d.) is marked by 
the gradual disappearance from literature of 
simplicity and directness of expression, and a 
constant striving after effect by means of rhe- 
torical elaboration and ornament The Silver 
Latinity is most thoroughly represented in the 
writings of Tacitus (q.v.). His style and dic- 
tion are typical and present this stage of the 
language in the best as well as the truest light. 
Consult Nettleship, as cited above; Krebs- 
Schmalz, Antiharha/rus der lateinischen Spraohe, 
i, 1~16 (7th ed., Basel, 1905) ; Draeger, Syntax 
und Stil des Tacitus (3d ed., Leipzig, 1882); 
ftin/i the introductions to the editions of the 


Dialogue of Tacitus by Peterson (Oxford, 1898) 
and Gudeman (Boston, 1894; 2d ed. in Ger- 
man, Leipzig, 1914). 

But the language, like the Empire itself, was 
on the decline. The African Latinity of the 
time of Hadrian (117-138 a.d.) and Fronto 
(q.v.) shows a great falling off in refinement 
and general quality, when compared with the 
Spanish Latinity of the preceding century (the 
Latin, c.g., of Seneca the philosopher, Lucan, 
Quintilian, and Martial, all of whom were 
natives of Spain). Affected archaisms, weari- 
some repetitions, and Graecisms are especially 
noticeable, as well as numberless newly created 
forms and extensive drafts on the plebeian dia- 
lect, all of which mark an extreme departure 
from classical usage. Consult Cooper, Word 
Formation in the Roman Sermo Pleheius (New 
York, 1895) ; Knapp, “Archaism in' Aulus 
Gellius,’* in Classical Studies in Honour of 
Henry Drisler, 126-141 (New York, 1894). In 
support of the view that there was no distinc- 
tive African Latinity, consult Brock, Studies 
in Fronto and His Age (CKTiibridge, 1911), and 
chap, iii of the introduction to Purser’s edition 
of the “Cupid and Psyche” episode of the Meta- 
morphoses of Apuleius (qv. ) (London, 1910); 
on the other side consult W. E, Foster, Studies 
in Archaism in Aulus Oellius (New York, 
1912). See Latin Liter atube, V, The Middle 
Empire. 

The death of Fronto (170 ad.) may be con- 
veniently assigned as the close of the classical 
period The postclassieal period is commen- 
surate with the third and last stage in the his- 
tory of the Latin tongue — the stage which ex- 
hibits the popular speech (which since the time 
of l^lautus had entered as an insignificant fac- 
tor into literary expression) as reappearing in 
literature and as developing into the languages 
of the Romance period. Thus, the literary lan- 
guage itself was impoverished and dnorgani/od, 
for its approximation to the vulgar I.iitin could 
no longer be checked even by Claudian and 
other poets of the revival. 

This state of things was due in no small meas- 
ure to the influence of Tertullian (q.v.) and 
the other fathers of the Christian Church, who 
introduced the barbarisms of the people into 
their religious writings. The transformation 
begun in the second century was completed in 
the fifth. The events which mainly conduced 
to it were the transplanting of the seat of the 
Empire to Constantinople and the invasions of 
the barbarians In the East secular litera- 
ture again found an organ in the Greek lan- 
guage; in the West the Latin language was 
flooded with foreign forms and idioms through 
the inroads of the Goths, the Vandals, and 
the Longobards. In this condition it was 
termed the lingua Romana and distinguished 
from the lingua Latina, which was cultivated 
only by the learned. 

From the lingua Romana sprang the eight so- 
called Romance languages (q.v.) of modern 
Europe; Portuguese, ^anish, Catalan (in 
northeastern Spain and Roussillon), Proven^l, 
French, Italian, Rhjetoromanic (in the Tirol, 
Engadine, etc.), and Rumanian or Wallachian. 
As perpetuated by Christianity, the Latin lan- 
guage continued to live, though in a state of 
deterioration, long after the total dismember- 
ment of the Roman Empire. It remained, in 
fact, for centuries the ecclesiastical, politioal, 
and official language of Europe. 
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General Characteriatlce. Alphabet^ pronun> 
ciation, and vocabulary. 

Alphabet. — The Homans derived their alpha- 
bet via Cumae (q.v.) from the Greeks of south- 
ern Italy, who used the Chalcidian, or Western 
Greek, alphabet, in which the letters differed 
in many respects from the Ionian, which be- 
came later the common alphabet of the Hellenic 
world. (See Alphabet, the paragraph preced- 
ing the Bibliography; Greek Language, Alpha- 
bet and Prowundation.) Thus, the Chalcidian 
alphabet had the forms C for T; >, D for 
A; for A; r for II; R for P; % for S; 

V for T. It used X for ^ (Eng. x) instead 

of for X aod for x (Eng. chy hard) instead 

of for xf/y and had also the digamma F and the 

Koppa 9 ; while the aspirate was the full letter 
H. From this the Romans adopted their orig- 
inal alphabet of 21 letters: ABCDEFZHIKLMN 
OPQRSTV^X. They had no use for the aspirated 
consonants, $ = ph, 0 = thy X = eh, and so ac- 
cepted these letters only as numerals. C oc- 
cupies the place and has the value of the Greek 
gamma ( Eng. g, as in go ) , while the correspond- 
ing voiceless sound is represented wholly by K. 
But in course of time C came to take also the K 
sound; and K, thus becoming superfluous, was 
dropped except in a few special words and 
names, as Kalendw, Kceso, The fact that C now 
represented both K and G led to much confusion, 
and a new letter was invented by a slight modi- 
fication, so that C was left with the voiceless 
sound of K, and G was used for the voiced 
sound, and substituted in the alphabet for Z, 
which had ceased to be used. A reminiscence of 
the original sound of C as G is preserved, how- 
ever, in the abbreviations C. = Qaiua and CN. = 
OncBua, In Greek words into Latin 

in the early period, V was used for Y, and S 
(initial) and S8 (medial) for ^ — as in Burrus 
= Pyrrhus, sona = atUcisso = drriKl^ia. 
It was only in the first century b.o that the 
Greek letters Y and Z were actually introduced 
into Latin, for the better transliteration of 
Greek names and words. The alphabet then had 
23 letters: ABCDEFGHIKLMNOPQRSTVXYZ. 
The Emperor Claudius (41-64 a.d.) endeavored 
to add three new letters, to represent the con- 
sonantal V (our W), the modified V (as Ger- 
man IT with tmlaut), and the sound PS; but 
these had only an ephemeral existence. Latin 
was first written boustrophedon, i.e., alternately 
from right to left and from left to right, as on 
the primitive stele found in the Forum. The 
iibula Prceneatina and the Duenos Inscription 
show it written from right to left; but later it 
was always written from left to right. On the 
Latin alphabet, consult, e.g., Lindsay, The Latin 
Language (Oxford, 1894). 

For jphonetic changes in Latin, consult any 
Latin Grammar, e.g., those of Allen and Green- 
ough (Boston, 1903) ; Gildersleeve-Lodge (ib., 
1894); Hale and Buck (ib., 1903), Lane (2d 
ed.. New York, 1903). 

Pronuneiation. — In the modern teaching of 
Latin various methods of pronunciation have 
been employed, as the Roman method, the Con- 
tinental method, the English method. As Latin 
has never ceased to be spoken as a learned lan- 
guage, its pronunciation has followed in general 
the principles governing the language of each 
country in which it is used. Thus, Cicero , as a 
Latin name, would usually be pronounced in 
Germany Tdts^&ro, in Italy Ohichero, in Spain 
fMthero, in France Si$0o, in England Biaero, 


The Church of Rome uses a form of pronuncia- 
tion de\ eloped from that of the modern lan- 
guages during the Middle Ages; and this is 
essentially the same in all countries, though 
modified, of bourse, by the native language of 
the speaker. This is the so-called Continental 
pronunciation. The English method, still used 
in England, consists in pronouncing Latin words 
precisely as if they were English, each syllable, 
however, being pronounced as such. The Roman 
method, an attempt to attain to the real pronun- 
ciation of Latin in the time of Cicero, is now 
almost universally employed, in theory at least, 
in the universities, colleges, and schools of the 
United States, within recent years vigorous ef- 
forts have been put forth to make it the stand- 
ard pronunciation also in England. The vowels 
are pronounced almost as in the Romance lan- 
guages (Italian, French, Spanish), i.e., long and 
short A, I, U, close E and O, and open E and O. 
The diphthongs are M (like i in mine), CE and 
01 (as m soil), El (as in rein), AU (like ou 
in out), EU (sounded separately, with greater 
stress on the E ) , UI (a true diphthong, with 
stress on the first member). The consonants have 
their English sounds, with the exception that C 
and G are always hard, as in can and go) R is 
trilled; S is voiceless; PH, TH, CH are really 
aspirated consonants. Compare the English 
^‘chop-^ouse,” “hof-/iouse,*^ “blocfc-Ziouse.” Latin 
accent was originally recessive (i.e., on the first 
syllable), as is shown by such changes in un- 
accented vowels as cdptus, dcceptus, afteiward 
acedptus, fdciltus (so in Plautus), later faoilius, 
and such changes in composition as facto, c6n~ 
facto, yielding cdnficio, later conficto. In the 
classical period, however, the accent fell always 
on the penult if the penult was long, if the 
penult was short, the accent fell on the ante- 
penult. Examples- occido, I kill; 6ccf(io, 1 fall 

On the pronunciation of Latin, consult: Peck, 
Latin Pronunciation (New York, 1894) ; Lind- 
say, The Latin Language (Oxford, 1894) ; and 
especially Seelmann, Aussprache des Latein 
(Heilbronn, 1885). 

Vocabulary. — As the language of a rude and 
hardy race, slow to attain culture, Latin was at 
first far more limited in vocabulary than Greek. 
The latter was remarkably rich in terminations 
that lent themselves to the formation at will of 
new words, especially for abstract ideas, ami 
its possibilities for the forming of self-explain- 
ing compounds were boundless. Thus, biprep- 
ositional compounds are common in Grwk , 
they are very rare in Latin, even in plebeian 
Latin (consult Munro’s Lucretius, vol. ii, 16- 
17, 4th ed., London, 1886). This power of mak- 
ing compounds at will was indeed possessed at 
first by Latin and was probably letained in pop- 
ular Latin, the Latin of everyday speech; com- 
pounds were, however, largely avoided of set 
purpose by the writers of Latin literature 
Herein literary Latin was severely handicapped 
as against Greek or German, For dypipaBeU 
Horace could or would find nothing better than 
the awkward periphrasis sen atudiorum {8er- 
monea, i, 10, 21). Simple compounds like con- 
aora, benemerena were numerous. Poetry added 
many, such as floriger, velivolua, and the later 
popular speech increased them considerably. 
Compare such expressive words as mulomedicua, 
campidoctor, domnwdiu^, dommprcedia. When 
the Romans began to study the literature and 
philosophy of the Greeks, they felt sadly the 
limitations of their own language; but the 
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genius of a succession of writers culminating in 
Cicero did much to overcome the difficulty — 
Greek words were borrowed in large numbers 
along with the ideas they express. (Consult, 
e.g., Keiley, Studies in the Philosophical Ter- 
minology of Lucretius and GicerOy New York, 
1909.) The vocabulary of Greek, however, as 
known to us now, is more extensive than that of 
Latin — chiefly, however, because we know many 
Greek dialects, with varying vocabularies. Latin 
increased its vocabulary materially from other 
languages besides the Greek: from the Etruscan 
(cf. histnOf actor), Oscan, Celtic (especially 
war terms, names of animals and vehicles, ar- 
ticles of dress), Syrian, Hebrew, etc. 

Bibliography. Among the host of works upon 
the Latin language in its various phases, in 
addition to those referred to in the body of this 
article, the following will be found especially 
useful : 

Gbammab The most comprehensive works 
are those of Draeger, Historische Syntax der 
lateimschen Sprache (2d ed., Leipzig, 1878-81) ; 
Smalz, Stolz, etc , Historische Grammatik der 
lateimschen Spiache (ib., 1894- ) ; “Latei- 

nische Grammatik und Stilistik,*^ in Muller’s 
Handhuch der klassischen Altertumswiasen- 
schaft (4th ed., Munich, 1910) , KUhner, Aus- 
ftihrliche Grammatik (2d ed., 2 vols , Hanover, 
1912-14). Good recent students’ grammars in 
English are those of Roby (1896), Allen and 
Greenough (1903), G ilder-h'cN Lodge (1894), 
Bennett (1895), Lane (1899), Harkness (1898), 
and Hale and Buck (Boston, 1903) 

Dictionaries. A monumental dictionary of 
the Latin language is in course of preparation 
in Germany Thesaurus Linguw Latina (Leip- 
zig, Teubner, 1900- ) For ordinary use. Har- 

per’s Latin Dictionary and Georges’s Lateinisch- 
Deutsches H andworterhuch (2 vols., Leipzig, 
1879-80) are recommended. For Latin com- 
position, consult. Smith, Lnghsh-Latin Diction- 
ary (New York, 1890). For word formation 
and stylistics, consult* Lindsay, The Latin Lan- 
guage (Oxford, 1894) , Neue-Wagener, Formen- 
lehre der lateimschen Sprache (Berlin, 1894- 
1902) , Niigelsbach, Lateimschc Stilistik (Nu- 
remberg, 1889) ; Krebs, Antibarharus (Basel, 
1886-88). See Dictionary, History (end) 

LATIN LITEBATXTBE. In this article an 
attempt is made only to trace briefly the origin, 
development, and decay of Latin literature, with 
slight notices of the principal authors who aided 
in its giowth and left the stamp of their genius 
on its progress For further information regard- 
ing the life and works of the various authors, 
the reader is referred to the individual articles 
on those authors, in their alphabetical order. 
For convenience of classification, the story of 
Latin literature may be divided into six broad 
periods, of which three fall under the Republic 
and three under the Empire, as follows: 

I. ITie Preliterary Period (crude beginnings) 

II The Early, or Preclassical Period (from 
the end of the First Punic War, c.240 b.c., to 
Sulla, C.84 B.c ) 

III The (Jolden Age, or (Classical Period 
(from Sulla, c 84 b.c, to the death of Augustus, 
A.D. 14). 

Of this period there are two divisions* 

A The Ciceronian Period ( c 84-43 bo.). 

B. The Augustan Age (43 B.C.-14 a.d.). 

IV The Silver \ge PimmuI of Spanish Latin- 
ity (from the deatli ot Augustus, 14 a.d., to the 
accession of Hadrian, 117 a.d ) 


V. The Period of African Latin ity - Early 
Christian Writers (from Hadrian, 117 a.d., to 
the fourth century). 

VI. The Period of Actual Decline (from the 
early fourth century to the end). 

I. Tbe Preliterary Period (crude begin- 
nings). The native character of the Italic 
peoples, in contrast with that of the Greeks, was 
relatively unimaginative and practical. The agri- 
cultural and pastoral life and the arts of war 
engrossed all their faculties to the exclusion of 
literary effort. Only in connection with their 
simple communal religious rites do we find the 
dawning of a literary sense, and this of the 
crudest type. While the Hellenic world, includ- 
ing the powerful Greek cities of southern Italy, 
was steeped in the poetry of its great epic, lyric, 
tragic, and comic writers, Rome and central 
Italy had not risen above the simplest ballads, 
farces, and mimes. Yet here we must seek the 
beginnings of Latin literature, the earliest germs 
of the drama. At the country festivals of the 
Latin and Oscan villages and towns the native 
wit and repartee found its expression in simple 
public shows, where the young men sang, danced, 
and recited for the edification of the merry- 
makers. These performances, at first sponta- 
neous, gradually assumed loose plots, in connec- 
tion with which the actors were free to indulge 
to the full their spirit of ribaldrv, abuse, and 
fun. They wore masks or painted their faces; 
their songs and dances were accompanied by the 
notes of the tibia, an instrument similar to the 
flute , and their dialogue was in the rough 
Saturnian metre, which from its looseness 
readily admitted of improvisation. Several 
varieties of these early farces are mentioned by 
Latin writers, all of which found their way to 
Rome, some of them later assumed a really 
literary character. There were the (Versus) 
Fescennini ( see Fesoennine Vebseb ) among the 
Faliscans just north of Rome — full of abuse and 
coarse jokes; the (Fahulw) Atellanw (q.v.) of 
the Oscan peasants in Campania — uncouth and 
indelicate, with their comic descriptions of rus- 
tic life, gradually assuming a sort of plot with 
fixed characters, the Saturce, perhaps native to 
L^^tium itself — ^more dramatic in style than the 
Fescennini and the Atellanw — a sort of medley or 
vaudeville of songs and dances interspersed with 
stories; and Mirm (see Mime), probably in- 
troduced from Magna Grtecia, a sort of farce 
performed on a rude stage. These, with a few 
bits of early ritual, such as the *‘Arval Song” 
preserved in the record of the Fratres Arvales 
(see Abval Brothers) of the time of Elagab- 
alus, represent the literary level of the Romans 
before an active and direct contact with Greek 
culture made them aware of their literary and 
artistic deficiencies. It may be noted that the 
traditional account of the development of Latin 
literature given above has been vigorously chal- 
lenged by German scholars, especially Jahn and 
Leo, and by an American scholar, Hendrickson. 
For a summary and criticism of the views of 
these scholars, consult Knapp, ‘‘The Sceptical 
Assault on the Roman Tradition Concerning the 
Dramatic Satura,” in American Journal of 
Philology, vol. xxxiii (New York, 1912), and id., 
“Horace, Epistles, ii, 1, 139 ff. and Livy, vii, 2,” 
m Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, vol. xliii (Boston, 1912). 

II. The Early, or Preclassical Period 
(from the end of the First Punic War, c*240 
BC., to Sulla, e.84 b.c ) With the end of the 
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First Punic War and the humiliation of her 
enemy Cartha^^e, Rome began to enjoy a period 
of repose, which, with a sense of her growing 
greatness among nations and the rise of a leisure 
class, led to a realization of the crudity of life 
in Rome and a longing to know something of the 
beauty and culture of Greek life and art The 
first atttopts at real Latin literature were 
translations from the Greek into the rough 
Saturnian metre, the work of a Greek captive, 
Livius Andronicus ( c.290-204 b.c ) , brougnt to 
Rome after the taking of Tarentum in 272 b.c., 
and employed as a teacher of Greek. The work 
ill (|uebtion was a translation of Homer^s 
Odyttenij Th(‘ fragments that happily survive 
show no high degree of genius and demonstrate 
clearly that the rough native Latin metre was 
but ill adapted to express the versatility and 
lightness of touch of the great original. An- 
dronicuB, however, deserves much credit for at- 
tempting to employ Latin at all for poetic pur- 
oses. The literary successors of Andronicus 
roke ground along new lines, discarding the 
Saturnian metre, they attempted the far more 
difficult task of adapting the Greek metres — 
iambic, trochaic, dactylic — to the heavy, archaic 
Latin speech, and instead of mere translations, 
produced new works based on Greek originals. 
The real founder of Latin poetry was Gneeus 
Naevius ( ?-c.l99 b.c.), a native of Campania, 
writer of tragedies and comedies. The majority 
of these were derived from Greek sources; but 
in two of the tragedies we have examples of the 
so-called {Fahul<^ Prcetewta, or strictly Roman 
tragedy, with plot derived from purely Roman 
events, and characters in Roman costume, viz., 
the Clastidiumt on the victory won at that place 
by M. Marcellus in 222 b.c., and the Alimomum 
Bomuh et Remif dealing with the legendary 
events of the founding of Rome. Naevius was 
especially successful in comedy, but he had the 
har^hood to attack in his plays the policy of 
the powerful Metelli, for which he was impris- 
oned and exiled. Besides his plays he wrote also 
an epic poem in the Saturnian metre, the Bellum 
Pemioum, relating the events of the First Punic 
War. His works long remained popular at 
Rome; from the few fragments that survive we 
are able to detect the originality and force of his 
talent. 

A younger contemporary of Nsevius was Titus 
Maccius Plautus (c.264-184 B.c.), whose sur- 
passing importance for us rests on the fact that 
no fewer than 20 of his plays have survived in 
whole or in part. Hence, while our estimate of 
early Roman tragedies, which survive only in 
fragments, must be based largely on the testi- 
mony of ancient writers, that of Roman comedies 
is drawn from original sources; for besides the 
20 plays of Plautus we have also six by his more 
polished successor, Terence. Plautus, who was 
not a native of Rome (a like remark may be 
made of very many of the most important Latin 
writers), was born in Sarsina, a small town of 
Umbria, in poor circumstances, but early came 
to Rome, where, according to the account of 
Aulus Gellius (q.v.), he secured employment as 
a stage carpenter. How he got his Latin edu- 
cation is a mystery, especially as he is said to 
have lost his savings in speculation and in con- 
sequence to have bem obliged to work in a tread- 
mill None th(» less, his literary activity con- 
tinued unabated until his death. His popularity 
was very great, and, as is so apt to hiip|><Mi many 
plays were foisted on him, in hnii times, that 


were not from his pen. In the Ciceronian age 
the scholar and critic Varro (see below) selected 
from the large number that passed under Plau- 
tus’s name 21 as genuine. His list is nowhere 
given in any extant Latin author Since, how- 
ever, Varro’s great authority would be likely to 
give special currency to tlie plays selected by 
him, it 18 probable, though not demonstrable, 
that the 21 plays now extant are the plays ap- 
proved by Varro as genuinely Plautus’s They 
are the AmphitruOy Astnarta, Aulularia, Bac- 
chides, Capttvi, CurcuJio, Casina, Cistellaria, 
Epidtcua, Mostellaria, Menwchmt, Miles Olori- 
08 U 8 , Mercator, Pseudo lu8, Poenulus, Persa, 
Rudena, Stichus, Trinummus, Truculentus, and 
the Vidulana that was lost in the Middle Ages 

From the crude beginnings of a Livius An- 
dronicus and the talented but experimental plays 
of a Nffivius to the well-developed art of Plautus 
is a long step, but it was accomplished within 
a single generation. This is partly due to the 
source from which Plautus drew his plots, but 
largely also to the versatile genius of the man 
himself and his command of the cumbersome 
Latin language, as then s}X)ken, which he molded 
to the iambic senarii and septenarii with such 
ease as to create a new Latin poetry that has 
stood the test of time. Plautus did not invent 
bis plots; his sources were the Greek plays of 
the New Attic comedy and especially the works 
(now lost) of Menander, Diphilus, and Phile- 
mon — comedies from which the strong personal 
and political satire of Aristophanes had been 
perforce wholly expunged. But while the plots 
and scenes are Greek, and even the titles can 
often be identified with those of the Greek play- 
wriffhts, Plautus shows his own originality in 
all Tiis work. He thoroughly knew his audience, 
and his plays are brimful of situations and 
humorous touches that could not fail to appeal 
to his contemporaries , while still to-day the best 
of them, where they do not offend modern taste, 
afford delightful reading and have influenced 
not a little modern poetry from Shakespeare to 
Moli^re. Among the beat are the Ampfuitruo, 
the sole surviving example of the ancient tragi- 
comedy, an inimitable burlesque of the Alcmena- 
Amphitruo-Hercules story, which even the genius 
of Moli^re could not reproduce; the Baochidea, 
with its masterly plot and characters ; the 
Captivi, which, though sentimental, is wholly 
without female characters; the Menwchmi, a 
charming comedy of errors, the basis of Shake- 
speare’s Comedy of Errors; the Miles Clonosus, 
hi f''‘in beginning to end, which influ- 

I di.l! 1 Ralph Roister Doister; the 
Rudens, a merry romance; and the Trinummus, 
also without female characters, a lively comedy 
of virtuous middle-class life. These plays rep- 
resent Plautus at his best; though he wrote for 
a peculiar and not highly cultured audience, his 
genius was broad and deep, and he stamped his 
work with a permanent interest and value. For 
the influence of Plautus on later literatures, 
consult Reinhardstoettner, PloAitus: Spntere 
Bearheitungen plautimscher Lustapiele (Leipzig, 
1886). 

It was now an age of great names in literary 
Rome. Quintus Ennius (239-169 b.c.), born at 
about the same time as Plautus, attained even a 
greater fame among his countrymen and was 
honored with the title Father of Roman Poetry. 
Born at the village of Rudise in Calabria, he 
fought in the Roman army in Sardinia, wheUe 
he attracted the notice of M. Porcius Cato, who 
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brought him to Rome. At Rome, during a long 
and active life wholly devoted to literary pur- 
suits, Ennius wrote an astonishing number of 
poetical works, including tragedies, comedies, a 
great national epic, and miscellanies. But not- 
withstanding his fame and popularity — Cicero 
was among his most ardent admirers — only the 
very barest fragments of his writings have sur- 
vived, quoted here and there in other authors. 
His earlier work consisted mainly of transla- 
tions from the Greek, both tragedies and com- 
edies, notably some of the tragedies of Euripides. 
His miscellanies, in a variety of metres, received 
the name i^aturw and were the first of a series 
of medleys which, by a gradual development, 
culminated in real SatircSy as the word is used 
to-day. ( See Lucilius ; Satire. ) But the great- 
est work of Ennius was his Annales^ in 18 books, 
an epic in hexameter verse of the chief events in 
Roman tradition and history from the earliest 
times to his own. Of course Homer was his 
model, but the Annales fell far short of the 
Homeric perfection. The clumsy Latin had to 
be remolded, as it were, to the easy flow of the 
Greek metre The difficulties were of the great- 
est, but, according to the almost universal judg- 
ment of his successors, Ennius’ Annales was a 
masterpiece, which only the deeper study of 
Greek models and the genius of a Vergil could 
supplant Ennius’ introduction of the hexam- 
eter into Latin verse writing, through his use 
of it in the Annales, influenced immensely the 
whole subsequent history of the Latin language. 
While the story of Rome was thus being written 
in verse, we find also an attempt at the elements 
of history in prose. Doubtless simple accounts 
of yearly events, of the victories and the defeats, 
the imposing triumphs, the succession of high 
civil officers, had long been drawn up in a formal 
way without any embellishment. (See Annals; 
Fasti.) The first important prose annalist was 
Q. Fabius Pictor (born about 254 dc.), who 
wrote, however, in Greek, under the title of 
Iflrropfa; but his work was early translated into 
Latin. It covered about the same period as the 
ArmaUs of Ennius, i.e , from the traditional 
landing of ^neas in Italy to his own time, nar- 
rating in some detail the events of the Second 
Punic War, during which Fabius lived. Both 
the Greek original and its Latin version are lost, 
but Polybius and Livy both drew upon him 
materially for their accounts of the Punic War. 
His style was crude, and he is censured for his 
unfairness as an historian (he was partial to 
the Fabii). 

In the long period of construction following 
the Second Punic War, no name in politics or 
literature at Rome stands out more brightly 
than that of M. Porcius Cato (234-149 b.c.), 
a native of Tusculum, who held all the high 
offices at Rome and is familiarly known as Cato 
the Censor. Rigid and conservative, a true type 
of the stern old Roman, he set his face against 
the modern spirit of innovation that was stead- 
ily strengthening as a result of closer contact 
with the culture of Greece. Cato was no less 
great in his private than in his public life; he 
was a typical Roman gentleman farmer, watch- 
ing his estate and his servants with an eagle 
eye ; and in his hours of repose from the Senate 
and the farm he devoted himself to reading and 
to writing. In spite of his opposition to things 
Greek, he had no small acquaintance with Greek 
rhetoric and used that knowledge in teaching 
(in a manual of rhetoric) and in writing. Ora- 


tory was a native talent of the Romans, and 
Cato was a great orator. Moreover, he was the 
first Roman to write down and publish his 
speeches. Of these, no fewer than 150 were ex- 
tant in Cicero’s day; unfortunately we know 
them only from fragments, but these fragments 
suffice to show his effective, mordant style. In 
historical studies, also, Cato was no less active, 
and the loss of his important work Origines, in 
seven books, is greatly to be deplored. It was 
the labor of his old age. Far more comprehen- 
sive than the bare Annales of Fabius Pictor, it 
was a sort of loose historical narrative, inter- 
spersing history proper with researches in the 
field of geography, politics, and social life and 
accounts of his personal experiences. The name 
Origines arises from the fact that in the first 
three books he went far afield and sought to 
trace the origin not only of Rome, but of all the 
important trilies of ancient Italy, in so far as the 
Romans had come into contact with such tribes. 
We are able to judge of Cato’s style and of his 
painstaking accuracy from the one work of his 
that has survived entire — De Agrx Cultura, or 
De Re Rnstxca, the outcome of his practical ex- 
perience on the farm Its naivete is wholly 
charming. Cato lays down the rules for the 
conduct of the farm and the management of 
slaves, describes the methods of planting and 
harvesting, the sacrifices to be made and rites 
to be performed, household receipts and house- 
keeping, simple medicines, and legal forms for 
leases and sales. Vergil’s debt to Cato in the 
writing of his Georgxcs (for material, not in 
matters of style) can well be imagined. For 
Cato’s style as an orator, consult Nettleship, 
‘The Historical Development of Classical Latin 
Prose,” in Lectures arid Essays: Second Series 
(Oxford, 1895). 

A sketch of the development of Roman litera- 
ture would not be complete without a brief 
notice of M Pacuvius of Brundisium (220-132 
B.c ), though all his works are lost. He was a 
nephew of Ennius, who brought him to Rome 
and set him on the road to success as a writer 
of tragedies. The judgment of posterity placed 
the nephew, as a writer of tragedies, above the 
uncle. Comedy, in this intermediate period be- 
tween Plautus and Terence, was represented by 
Statius Cficcilius (c.219-166 B.c), an Insubrian 
Gaul who was probably carried to Rome among 
the prisoners of war from that region. His 
comedies were transcriptions from the Greek, 
less free than those of Plautus, but more original 
than those of Terence. 

At this period Fabius Pictor, the annalist, 
finds a follower in L. Cincius Alimentus (praetor 
in 210 B.c ), an officer in the war with Hannibal; 
but he too wrote his annals in Greek. In the 
second century B.c., however, there were a num- 
ber of Latin annalists, whose works, now lost, 
served more or less as source books for the later 
historians. Such were L. Cassius Hemina, L. 
Calpurnius Piso Frugi, L. Cielius Antipater, and 
Q. Claudius Quadrigarius. (See Annals.) Tho 
fragments of the historical works of these and 
other annalists may be found in Peter, Exs- 
toricorum Romanorum Relxquiw (2 vols., Leip- 
zig, 1870-1914). 

After considering so many authors that are 
hardly more than names to us, it is refreshing 
to meet again one of whom we can form a judg- 
ment from his actual works. This is P. Teren- 
tius Afer (c.186-159 B.c.), commonly known s,s 
Terence. Not only was Terence not a Roman; 
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he was not even a native of Italy, but an African 
by birth. Born after the end of the Second 
Punic War (218-201 b.c,), though the year of 
his birth cannot be surely fixed, he was brought 
to ]^me as a slave boy and came into the pos- 
session of the wealthy and cultivated senator 
P. ( ?) Terentius Lucanus, who, recognizing his 
ability, gave him education and freedom. There 
was at this time a little coterie of litterateurs 
headed by Scipio Africanus Minor and Gaius 
Laelius ( see L^lius, 2 ) , men of the highest rank 
and the most aristocratic bias, in literature as 
in politics. The brilliant young playwright was 
admitted to their society and friendship; his 
plays were read before them and there subjected 
to criticism and suggestions before being given 
to the world. A new element was thus intro- 
duced into the nascent Latin literature In 
Plautus and Ennius the Greek models are 
w'orked over and adapted to the Roman reading 
ublic, with a freedom from restriction and a 
readth of genius which promises for the Latin 
literature a great future development almost 
independent of its Greek origins, or, at least, 
with wholly national tendencies drawm from the 
inner life of the Romans themselves. To the 
Scipios, however, and to Terence, guided by their 
tendencies, literature was the prerogative of the 
cultivated nobility and was dependent upon 
study and learning. The Greek masterpieces 
were no longer regarded merely as a source of 
inspiration, but as an end in themselves, a stand- 
ard by which Latin productions were to be 
judged alike artistically and metrically. This 
did not, indeed, hinder the growth of Roman 
genius, but gave it a new direction. What it 
gained in grandeur and precision it lost in spon- 
^neity. The same is true of the Latin language 
itself, which at the hands of a succession of 
writers culminating 111 Cicero became that 
magnificent but restricted and artificial vehicle 
of thought which we call classical Latin (See 
Latin Language.) Tlio six plays of Terence, 
all derived from Greek plays of Menander and 
his contemporaries, are faultless in their diction 
and full of dramatic merit. One decidedly 
misses, none the less, the sprightly, virile, thor- 
oughly Italian genius of a Plautus. All Ter- 
ence’s plays were prepared for representation at 
the Megalensian festival in honor of Magna 
Mater (see Cybele) under the stage manage- 
ment of Ambivius Turpio Iheir titles are: 
(1) Andria (The Maid of Andros), first per- 
formed in 166 B.C.; (2) Eunuchua; (3) Bean- 
ton Timorumenos (The Self-Tormentor ) , con- 
taining the oft-quoted line: 

Homo Bum; humani nil a me aliouum puto, 

(4) Phermio^ (5) lleci/ra (The Mother-in- 
Law), the least important of all; (6) Adelphos 
(The Brothers) These are the sum of Ter- 
ence’s published work, and all are preserved. 
Their author died young, perhaps of a fever con- 
tracted in the course of an extended tour in 
Greece (169 b.c.). 

Another member of the Scipionic circle, a man 
who played a great rOle in the literature of the 
day, and the loss of whoso works is a calamity 
to us, is Gaius Lucilius ( ? 168-103 b.c ), a native 
of Suessa Aurunca in Campania, who so defined 
the scope of application of the aatura as to de- 
serve the name of Father of Roman Satire. (See 
Satire.) To him was due the poimlHri/in*; of a 
kind of poetic iniscellanx of refioction, criticism, 
and description, uou a<*rious, now pungent, now 


n itty, that was singularly adapted to the genius 
and the habits of the Romans. The particular 
direction which Lucilius gave to satire was that 
of a systematic criticism of literature and life, 
which often took the form of parody. Nothing 
escaped his trenchant pen ; politics, morals, 
society, all things sacred and profane received 
from him their share of attention. Later Roman 
writers repeatedly comment on his censorious - 
ness ; thanks to this the term “satire” ever 
since has conveyed the meaning that now at- 
taches to the word Even his own life and per- 
sonality were laid bare to his readers. The later 
satirists, and especially Horace, while frankly 
criticizing his careless style, willingly admit 
their debt to Lucilius. Horace, indeed, often fol- 
lows him closely, as in the piece describing his 
journey to Brundisium in the company of 
Maecenas and his party {Sermones, i, 5), which 
is, in part at least, a copy of Lucilius’ account 
of his own trip to the Straits of Messina. The 
satires of Lucilius w(*re published in 30 books 
The predominant metre was the hexameter. In 
this he differed from his predecessor Efinius, 
whose Saturcp mingled trochaics, hexameters, and 
iambics indifferently, and from Varro (see be- 
low), whose “Menippean Satires” were written 
in both prose and verse By making the hexam- 
eter, the heroic verse of the Greeks and the 
Romans, the vehicle of satire, he invented a new 
literary form — tlie one new literary form in- 
vented since Greek days. Formal satire among 
the Greeks had been written in iambic or chol- 
iambic verse, as by Archilochus (qv ) and JTip- 
ponax (qv.), or in the iambic and trochaic verse 
of the Old Attic comedy 

To^ this period belongs the last of the great 
Latin tragic poets, Luems Attius (170-04 BC ), 
of Pisaurum, the .modern P<^saro As a young 
man ( 140 B.c ) , he was already putting tragedies 
on the stage when the aged Pacuvius was still 
writing Attius, too, Ihed to iie an old man. 
Of his many tragedies only some titles and a 
few fragments survive. His style is marked bv 
such old-fashioned ornament as assonance*, 
alliteration, plays upon words, and archaic 
forms, which connect him inoic closely with tin* 
age of Ennius than with the liteiaiy jieriod im- 
mediately following him. With Attius the old 
character drama came to an end. 

The old Latin comedy ended also in this 
period, with Lucius Afranius, born about 154” 
144 B.c, author of fahnlw togatce, or comedies 
of Latin life, which achieved a great popularity 
and were still acted a century after Afranius’ 
death. All are now lost, but we have the titles 
of many, which serve to show the general char- 
acter of the plots. 

It only remains, in closing this brief sketch of 
the literature of the Preclassical period, to men- 
tion the many orations that were reduced to 
writing and formed no unimportant part of the 
literature of the time. This was a branch of 
intellectual activity in which the Romans ex- 
celled. The first published orations of impoi- 
tance were those of Cato (see above), whose elo- 
quence, though rough and rude, was dignified 
and forceful and touched upon every department 
of public life. Among Cato’s contemporaries in 
oratory were the younger 8eipio and C. Lselius 
( 185-129 B.c ) . The advent of the Gracchi, too, 
formed an epoch in oraffory Their diction was 
far fre<^r than that of their priKleceasors. The 
fame of Tiberius Gracchus (163-133 b.c.) was 
obscured by that of his brother Gaius Gracchus 
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(154-121 B.O.), whose most striking character- 
istic was vehemence. On early Roman oratory, 
consult: Nettleship, as referred to above in the 
paragraph on Cato; the introduction to Sandys’s 
edition of Cicero’s Orator (Cambridge, 1885); 
the introduction to Wilkins’s edition of Cicero, 
De Oratore (2d ed., Oxford, 1888). Meanwhile 
grammar, rhetoric, philosophy, and law were 
not without their devotees; but no wqrk of this 
class has reached us except the treatise on 
rhetoric known as Ad Herenniumf which was 
long wrongly ascribed to Cicero, See Cobni- 
FICIXTS. 

On this earlier period of Latin literature, 
consult an admirable work, Leo, Geachichte der 
rbmiachen Literature vol. i (Berlin, 1913). For 
the language of the authors, consult ^Bennett, 
Syntax of Early Latin, vols. i, ii (Boston, 1910- 
14). 

III. The Classical or Golden Age. A. The 
Ciceronian Period (87-43 nc.). The Gkilden 
age marks the culmination of stylistic perfection 
in the literature of the Romans. Rome was no 
longer struggling for a place among the nations, 
but was seeking to be the dominant world power, 
and her life was cosmopolitan. At the hands of 
her masters of prose, Cicero and Caesar, Latin 
now had cast off the last remnants of archaism 
and provincialism, and the deep and passionate 
study of the Greek poets had infused into Latin 
verse a new, strong, and original beauty. In the 
earlier part of the Golden age — the Ciceronian 
period — the newly found national aspirations of 
the Romans expressed themselves mostly in 
prose, though great poets, such as Lucretius and 
Catullus, were not lacking; the later period, or 
Augustan age, was rendered glorious chiefly by 
a gala^ of poets, high at the head of whicn 
stand Vergil and Horace. 

If the life of Rome was now become cosmo- 
politan, so too the intellectual horizon was im- 
measurably extended. Every branch of human 
knowledge was studied with avidity, and, though 
the scientific method was not yet developed, the 
scientific spirit was certainly not wanting. 
There was a thirst for knowledge, especially 
along historical lines, and the Romans began to 
study themselves, their glorious past, their re- 
ligion, and their language. Among the many 
scholars of the day one stands far above the rest, 
and in his encyclopaedic knowledge and the broad 
range of his studies reminds us much of the 
eat scholars of the modern classical revival. 

. Terentius Varro (116-C.27 B.c.), a native of 
Reate, devoted a life of prodigious industry to 
the study of Roman antiquities and literature. 
When Julius Caesar planned a great library for 
Rome among his public works, he selected Varro 
to be its first librarian. The scheme, however, 
like many others of the great dictator, was never 
realized, owing to Caesar’s death. In 38 b.o. 
Asinius PoUio established a public library and 
adorned it with the busts of great literary men. 
Varro alone, of living authors, was accord^ed the 
honor of a place in this gallery. He lived to be 
almost 90 years of age and during his long life 
published between 600 and 700 “books” (many 
boc^s sometimes were included in a single 
work), on no fewer than 74 different topics, in 
both prose and verse. Tlie Saturw Menippece, 
in 150 books, of which fragments remain, were 
a miscellany in verse and prose, modeled on the 
works of ^lenippiis of Gadara. The Antiquitatea 
Merum Etmanarmm et Divtnarum, in 41 books, 
was a repository of the religious and secular 
Vol. Xni.-^9 


antimiities of the Romans and long remained a 
standard source of information on those sub- 
jects, being quoted frequently by the Christian 
Fathers down to St. Augustine. It is unfortu- 
nately lost. A better fate awaited his De Lxnyua 
Latina LibH XXV, of which books v to x are in 
large part extant and furnish us invaluable in- 
formation regarding little-known points of Ro- 
man antiquities. The etymologies are often 
ludicrous, but Greek and Roman scholarship 
was always faulty in this respect. His last 
work, the product of Varro’s old age, De Re 
Rustica, which has come down to us entire, is 
an essay in the form of a dialogue, marked by 
a pleasant and readable style, on agriculture, 
cattle raising, and bird and fish breeding. 

The foremost orator of Rome, until his fame 
was far eclipsed by Cicero, was Q. Hortensius 
Hortalus (or Ortalus, 114-50 b.c.), who, like 
many of his predecessors, published his speeches ; 
these, however, are not preserved. He was ad- 
dicted to the florid style of Asiatic oratory. He 
and Cicero were good friends, though often op- 
ponents in court and in politics. And this 
brings us to Marcus Tullius Cicero (106-43 
B c ) , the greatest name in all Latin literature, 
as well as the foremost statesman of his time. 
He was such a master of style that his works 
have remained a model for succeeding ages. 
Bom at the village of Arpinum, of equestrian 
rank, he early came to Rome and devoted him- 
self to the study of rhetoric. With remarkable 
boldness the young man courted the hostility of 
the dictator Sulla by undertaking and carrying 
through successfully the defense of Scxtius Ros- 
cius, of Ameria, on a charge of parricide The 
speech is extant. Realizing the need of further 
study, he spent two years (79-77 B.c.) in Greece 
and Asia Minor and upon his return to Rome 
threw himself heartily into the forensic life of 
the metropolis. He cultivated a style of delivery 
midway between that of extreme simplicity and 
that of rhetorical adornment so popular with 
his contemporaries. Though a novus homo — for 
none of his ancestors had held public office — he 
became queestor in 75 nc, curule eedile in 69, 
prffitor urbanus in 66, and finally, in 63, reached 
the consulship, the height of his political am- 
bition, As quaestor in Sicily, he became aware 
of the corrupt and tyrannical rule of Verres 
(q.v.), the governor of that province, whom he 
impeached in six masterly orations that, 
happily, are still preserved. Technically the 
speeches against Verres consist of (a) the 
Divinatio in Q. Ccecihum, a speech actually de- 
livered in a legal process to determine whether 
Verres should be prosecuted by Cicero or by a 
certain Ccecilius, who had claimed the right to 
prosecute, and (5) an Actio in C. Verrem, in 
five books or parts. The actio was never de- 
livered, since, as the result of Cicero’s success 
in the dveinatio, Verres went into exile. In 
politics Cicero allied himself with the aristo- 
cratic party, at whose head was Cn. Pompey, and 
was instrumental in securing for him the sov- 
ereign command in the East by the Manilian 
Law in 66 b.o.; his speech in favor of this law, 
known as De Imperia Cn, PompeUt is among the 
extant orations. The acme of his oratoricid ca- 
reer was attained in the year of his consulship 
the orations involved in the suppression of 
Cfataline’s conspirnev <63 b.o.). (See Catilin®.) 
Of the four CntHinarian orations, two wei*e 
delivered before the Senate and two to the people 
in the Foniim. ISgt were his orations eonfined 
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wholly to political cases and criminal trials. In 
62 B.c. he undertook the defense of the poet 
Archias (q.v.), a Grreek of Heraclea in southern 
Italy, in his claim to Homan citizenship; and 
this gave Cicero an opportunity of expressing 
his keen interest in and love of poetry, of which 
the speech is a rather declamatory eulogy. In 
58 B.c., through the machinations of his political 
enemies, and particularly of the notorious Clodius 
Ptdcher (q.v.), he was banished from Italy and 
spent a miserable year in exile at Theasalonica 
and Dyrrhachium. His return in 67 is marked 
by four orations, in which he offered thanks for 
his recall to the Senate and people of Rome and 
discussed the question of his house, which had 
been confiscated and destroyed. The following 
years saw the publication of a number of 
speeches, which it is not necessary to name here. 
His last important efforts m oratory were the 

14 so-called Philippics, violent personal invec- 
tives directed against Antonins (Marc Antony), 
which led to the disgraceful murder of Cicero 
in 43 B.c We possess 57 of Cicero’s orations, 
with fragments of 20 more and the titles of 30 
that are lost. 

It is not only as a consummate orator, how- 
ever, that Cicero stands high in the world of 
letters. Indeed, much of his fame rests on his 
more purely litciary work. He was an essayist, 
a philosopher, a letter writer, and, if not a poet, 
at least an excellent versifier. His earlier 
rhetorical and philosophical studies were pur- 
sued as an aid to perfection in oratory, but in 
his riper years his leisure time was devoted to 
writing, and the number of his literary essays 
attests his industry and omnivorous reading and 
his facility with the pen. Already as a young 
man he wrote an essay known as Rhetonoa, or 
De Inventione, in two books. It was after his 
return from exile, however, when the uncertain 
state of political affairs led him to seek rest and 
refreshment in study and writing, that be put 
forth his greatest rhetorical work, the De 
Ordtore, perhaps the most careful and finished 
of all his writings. It is an imaginary dialogue, 
in three books, between the former orators 
Crassus and Antonins, supposed to have taken 
place in 91 b.c The point of view of Crassus 

15 Cicero’s own: Cicero held in practice, as 
Crassus does in the De Oratore, that no training 
can be too broad or too deep for the orator. An- 
tonius held rather to a narrower, more voca- 
tional view of oratorical training. Consult the 
introduction to Wilkins's edition of Cicero's De 
Oratore (2d ed., Oxford, 1888). It may be noted 
that Cicero himself was, in fact, probably the 
best-trained man Rome ever produced; his 
preparation for his career as orator was extraor- 
dinarily wide and deep. Sec his Brutus, 304 ff. 
Cicero was particularly fond of the dialogue 
form of essay and used it also in other works, 
as in the Brutus de Claris Oratoribus, jiublished 
in 40 B.c. — a history of oratory down to his own 
time, with interesting sketches of almost 200 
Homan orators. In the same year appeared his 
Orator, dedicated to M. Brutus. This work 
sums up Cicero’s ideal of what an orator should 
be; in it Cicero again tries, as he had in his De 
Oratore and in his Brutus, to bring his country 
to adopt, as he had himself, an oratorical st^le 
intermediate between the Attic style of Lysias 
and the Asiatic Style of TIortensius, His other 
rhetorical works, Partitiones Oratonct, Topioa, 
a^4 Optino &mere Oratorum, are of less 

'Tk® philosophical essays are more 


numerous. In philosophy Cicero was an eclectic 
with a decided bias, in the field of speculative 
philosophy, towards the New Academy (q.v.). 
In ethics he sympathized with the Stoics and 
was repelled by the Epicureans. His philosophic 
works show a fine perfection of style and a won- 
derful adaptation of the Latin language to the 
niceties of thought, but display no very profound 
study and arc careless in citation and in the 
treatment of his authorities, a not unnatural 
Jesuit of the rapidity with which they were 
written Many of them belong to the last years 
of his life, when, sorely distressed by the death 
of his beloved daughter and barred from public 
life by the supremacy of Caesar, he wrote with 
almost feverish energy. We notice only the more 
important: 1. De Re Puhlica, a dialogue 

planned bn the lines of Plato’s Republic, written 
in 54 B.c. Only about a third of the work is 
preserved. 2. lie Legxbus, never completed, also 
based on Plato Three entire books are extant. 
3. De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum, m five 
books (45 B.c. ), a discussion of the Greek ideas 
of good and evil. It is in many respects the 
finest of Cicero’s philosophic essays. 4 Tus- 
cuJanw Disputationes (45-44 B.c ), imaginary 
conversations at Cicero’s country house at Tus- 
culum, in five books, dedicated to Brutus 5. 
De Natura Deorum (44 b c.) , an exposition of the 
value of religion. 6 Cato Mator de Bcnectutc 
( 44 B c ) , a very interesting essay in champion- 
ship of old age. The argument is put into the 
mouth of Cato Censor, 84 years old at the sup- 
posed date of the dialogue, who expounds the 
beauties of old age to Scipio and Lirlius. 7. 
Lwhus de Aimntia (44 b.c.), a similar dis- 
cussion of friendship by Laplius Sapiens (sec 
L.®liu 8, 2) and his two sons-in-law 8 Dc 
Offiotis (44 Bc)» S' discussion of moral and 
political duties, addressed to Cicero’s son Marcus 
ITie correspondence of Cicero occupies a 
unique plaee in Latin literature. We have other 
Latin letters, but none so spontaneous, so sin- 
cerely the expression of the writer’s thoughts 
and moods without regard to the public or the 
future, none that disclose so completely the in- 
timate thoughts and emotions of a great intel- 
lect, none that afford so clear an insight into 
the real life of the Roman world at one of the 
most critical and interesting periods of its his- 
tory. Here we see Cicero the man, in strength 
and weakness, in success and failure, in public 
life and with family and friends, as writer and 
thinker, as wit and connoisseur. Here, too, we 
may gain an idea of the colloquial Latin of the 
Roman gentleman, as contrasted with the more 
elegant but less elastic diction of literature 
The best English edition of the letters is that 
by Tyrrell and Purser (7 vols., London, 1882- 
1901 ) ; good English translations are those by 
E. S. Schuckburgh (2d ed., 4 vols., ib., 1900-05), 
and W'instedt, in the Loeb Classical Library 
(New York, 1912- ) On the language of the 

letters, consult R. Y. Tyrrell, Cicero in his 
Letters (London, 1891) 

The greatest genius of the ancient world, the 
statesman, general, orator, student, and writer 
C. Julius Csesar (100-44 n.c.), exercised but a 
minor influence upon Latin literature as com- 
pared with Cicero, yet his Commentarii de Bella 
Oallieo has always been a model of Latinity f<u 
simplicity and clearness of style, straightfor 
wardness of narrative, and utter absence o1 
self-praise, though the writer was at the same 
time the hero of his story. The liook makes nc 
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pretensions to being an elaborate history ; it 
gives, ostensibly, merely the memoirs of the 
seven campaigns in Gaul (58-52 b.c.), written 
by the general in chief during the long idle hours 
in winter quarters after the crushing of Ver- 
cingetorix. Caesar also prepared an account of 
the civil wars, which was published after his 
death from the manuscript draft which he had 
never carefully revised. His array officers, men 
of little or no literary ability, followed their 
gifted leader also into the domain of history. 
Aulus Hirtius, one of his Legatt, added an eighth 
book to the Commentaries, and the Alexandrian, 
African, and Spanish campaigns were written 
up by other officers. These works are decidedly 
inferior in style, language, and accuracy to 
Caesar’s; they are, indeed, sources of our knowl- 
edge, rather, of the sermo pleheius than of the 
literary language. (See Latin Language, in the 
" I’owing that on the Golden age.) 

. ■ ■ 'iM 'll ’ are the only works of Caesar that 
have survived. 

A contemporary of Caesar, but of very inferior 
importance, was D. Laberius (105-43 B.c.), a 
Homan eques, who raised the mtmus, or farce 
comedy, to a literary level. We have no more 
than the titles of his plays. A younger writer 
in the same line of work, Publilius Syrus, of 
Antioch ( ? ) , was extremely popular for more 
than a century. The name of T. Lucretius 
Carus (c.99-55 B.c.) is among the most noted 
of this epoch, yet, though he was a member of 
one of Rome’s noblest families and a unique 
poetic and philosophic genius, we know but little 
of his personal history. He was the author of 
a profound didactic poem, De Herum datura, in 
six books, which is most fortunately preserved 
and forms our best authority on the philosophic 
system of the Epicureans. Lucretius himself 
explains his purpose in writing it, viz., to free 
the mind from the fear of the gods tind of death 
and to combat the many forms of prevalent 
superstition by a rational contemplation of na- 
ture. As poetry, the work is of a very high 
order, though varying in quality, for Lucretius 
died before it was perfected. 

Cornelius Nepos (c.99-24 B.c.) was, like his 
friend Atticus, a man of letters who took no 
part in the political turmoils of the time 
Though he wrote several works of varied char- 
acter, he is known to us only by the surviving 
portion of his extensive biographical work De 
Vins lllustribus, in which separate sections (or 
‘’books”) were devoted to lives of illustrious 
Greeks and Romans, grouped accoidirig' to pro- 
fession, etc. The extant portion gives about 25 
lives of Greeks, mostly soldiers or public men, 
besides lives of Hamilcar, Hannibal, Cato Cen- 
sor, and Atticus, the friend of Cicero. 

In the literary life of Rome at this time there 
was a group of poets bound together by friend- 
ship and by a community of tastes and studies, 
and all thoroughly steeped in the Greek poetry 
of the Alexandrian scliool. (See Alexandrian 
Age; Greek Literature, f/ie Alexandrian Age.) 

The greatest of these* — and indeed one of the 
greatest in all Latin literature, so far as down- 
right genius, spontaneity, and sincerity of feel- 
ing are concerned — was (\ Valerius Catullus 
(87~c.54 B.C.), a native of Verona, where his 
father lived and often entertained Julius Cffisar 
at his house. As a young man h<‘ eaine to Rome 
and, being of good family, gifttnl, and of in- 
dependent means, quickly gained access to the 
most fashionable society of the capital. Here 
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he formed the acquaintance of the most prom- 
inent persons of the time. A man of strong 
emotional instincts, of violent love and hate, 
his poems are pervaded with his own personal- 
ity. In love, friendship, and politics he shows 
himself full of zeal and enthusiasm or governed 
by the most venomous dislikes. He was the last 
great poet of the free Republic and certainly 
one of the greatest lyric geniuses that the world 
has produced. 

Besides his shorter lyrics, Catullus wrote also 
longer poems of quite another character, a “Song 
to jJiana”, two epithalamia, or marriage songs, 
one mythological in character, treating of the 
Marriage of Peleus and Thetis, the other in 
honor of the actual marriage of Manlius and 
Vinia; a wild study of the Phrygian Attis myth, 
in the galliambic metre, a translation of Callim- 
achus’ Co7na Berenices, and others. The poems 
in which he sings of his sorrow for the death 
of his brother (65, 68, and especially 101), 
whose tomb he visited m the Troad, of his un- 
happy journey in Asia Minor (46), and of his 
joj^ous return to his beloved Sirmio (31), with 
the eulogy of his yacht, Phaselus (4), are full 
of subtle charm. 

The first Roman to treat historical writing 
as an art, and thus to distinguish it from per- 
sonal memoirs and annals, was C. Sallustius 
Crispus, generallv called Sallust in English 
(86-34 B.c. ). After playing an active part in 
ublic life, he settled down into private life on 
is large estate just outside the walls of Rome, 
to en]oy the wealth he had acquired while pro- 
consul in Africa and to devote himself to literary 
pursuits. He took Thucydides (qv.) as his 
model and followed him closely both in arrange- 
ment and style His works were: (1) Bellum 
Catilinw, an essay on the famous conspiracy of 
Catiline in 63 b.c ; (2) Bellum lugurthinum, an 
essay on the war with Jugurtha (qv.), King 
of Numidia, who was conquered by Marius; 
(3) Historice, in five books, an account of events 
from 78 B.c. to 67 b.c. The last is preserved 
only in fragments. 

B. The Augustan Period (43 b.o,~14 A.d.).-— 
The overthrow of Antonius at the battle of Actium 
(31 B.c.) and the gradual establishment of the 
Empire mark a new order of things in Roman 
literature. The impulse communicated to poetry 
in the last days of the Republic was carried, it 
is true, without interruption into the succeeding 
age. The poems of Catullus are separated by 
only a few years from the Eclogues of Vergil, 
but a very different spirit pervades them. The 
frankness and fearlessness of the earlier poet, 
winch are in harmony with the political activity 
and freedom of the time in which he wrote, have 
given place in the later one to a guarded re- 
straint which seeks the approval of a patron or 
a monarch. In fact, the position of the aristo- 
cratic class to which literature had for genera- 
tions owed its support and encouragement was 
now changed. No longer free to share in the 
conduct of national affairs, Hiis class found its 
chief interests in the affairs of “society” life and 
expended its energies amid the enervating in- 
fiuences of the court. The state of things had 
its immediate effect upon literature. Oratory 
lost its most stirring themes and began to de- 
generate, becoming ultimately mere declamation ; 
history, fearing to deal unreservedly with the 
present, fell back upon an artistic elaboration of 
the past, while po^ry, though still pn the up- 
ward path, tend^ to become disproportionately 
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erotid. THis {>eHod unfolds u list of brilliant 
writers whose works nre ^conspicuous above those 
of other periods for their beauty 0f finish and 
artistic sMll and lor a breadth of sympathy 
which brings them into genuine touch with 
human life the world over. It saw the perfec- 
tion of the Latin heacameter verse in the national 
gpic of Ver|^, of lyric poetry at the hands of 
Horace, and of elegiac verse in the works of 
Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid. In the domain 
of prose, Livy did for the story of Rome what 
Vergil did in verse for the myth of its origin. 

P. VergiliuB Maro (70-19 bc.) is the name 
that is most closely linked with the new order 
of things ushered in by the Empire. Born at a 
small TOwn near Mantua in northern Italy, he 
found himself, when still a young man, deprived 
of his inherited estate, which, like all the good 
land of that region, was confiscated after the 
death of Caesar and given to the veterans of 
Octavianus. But Vergil had influential friends, 
who secured for him from Octavianus a restitu- 
tion of his property; his gratitude towards the 
future Emperor was boundless. At this time he 
began writing his bucolic poems, Ealoguea, 
modeled upon the Greek poems of Theocritus; 
In the first of these the shepherd Tityrus ex- 
presses the thought of Vergil himself when he 
says: Bern nobis hcsc otia fecit (It is a god who 
has secured us these comforts). This admira- 
tion for Octavianus, born of gratitude, increased 
with time and personal acquaintance and made 
of Vergil a devoted adherent of the new order of 
things and the logical exponent of the new 
national glory. The 10 Eclogues of Vergil are 
all preserved. He next turned his attention to 
didactic poetry and wrote four books of Georgies 
at the request of Msecenas (q.v.), the minister 
of Octavianus and great patron of literature 
and learning. The Georgiesy one of the most 
charming of the longer Latin poems, treats in 
an ideal way, and with intimate personal knowl- 
edge, agriculture, arboriculture, domestic ani- 
mals, aud beekeeping. Vergil had now taken up 
his residence at Rome, with frequent sojourns 
in Campania, and was an esteemed member of 
the higher literary and cultured circle of the 
capital and a friend of Augustus. The last years 
of his life (29-19 B.c.) were devoted to the writ- 
ing of the Mneid, the great national epic, 
glorifying at the same time Rome and the Julian 
house and forming the connecting link between 
the Republic and the Empire. It is an hexam- 
eter poem of 12 books, the first six modeled on 
the Odyssey, the last six upon the Iliad; the 
whole describes the adventures of ^neas- and 
his companions from the destruction of Troy to 
the settlement in Italy leading to the founding 
of Rome. It was left unfinished at the poet's 
death in 19 b.c. Indeed, Vergil had made up his 
mind to destroy the Mmidy for failing health 
warned him that he could never perfect it, but 
he was compelled by the Emperor and by his 
friends to save the manusermt, and the work 
was published by L. Varius Rufus and Plotius 
Tucca after his death. Besides the greater 
poetrjf of Vergil, a number of smaller poems 
have passed under his name: Oulew (Gnat), 
Ciris, Moretum (Salad), Copa (Mine Hostess K 
and Otutalepton (a poetic miscellany of 14 
pieces). The Moretum, Vopa, and part of the 
Catalepton may really be the work of Vergil. 

Closely associated with Vergil, though differ- 
ing widely from him as a poet, was Q. Horatius 
TIaecUs (lIS-S 0 .c.), who also belong to the 
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coterie of aufdiors that gathered about Augustus 
and his minister Msecenas. A native of V^usia 
in Apulia, the son Of a freOdman who had given 
him every possible educational advantage, a par- 
tisan of Brutus, for whom he fought at the bat- 
tle of Philippi, then a clerk in the qufestor's 
office at Rome, Horace gained access' to the 
literary world by his genius, his wit, and his 
admirable disposition. Vergil introduced him 
to Maecenas and thus assured him fame and a 
competency, for Horace was extremely fond of 
the quiet country life and passed happy years 
on the Sabine farm presented to him by his 
patron. His earliest poems were the Sermones 
( usually miscalled Satires ) , in hexameter verse, 
in two books, completed respectively in 86 B.c. 
and 30, and the Epodes, completed also in 30 B.c. 
The Sermones, written in a familiar and col- 
loquial style for the delectation of his friends, 
are modeled upon Lucilius (see above) and are 
either humorous narratives or mild rebukes of 
particular moral obliquities and weaknesses 
The Epodes, which are related to the Sermones 
in subject matter, have more of the character of 
personal invective The first three books of the 
Odes were published together, with a dedication 
to Maecenas, in 23 b.c. and were followed, after 
an interval, by the fourth book of Odes, written 
by request and published in 13 B.c They rep- 
resent the highest perfection of Latin lyric 
poetry. It was only by long and patient eflfort, 
however, that Horace acquired a mastery over 
the lyric metres. His verse is no irresistible 
outburst of genius, but the result of ripe study 
and a matured power of expression. But, despite 
the actual labor in the execution, the language 
of the Odes has all the effect of ease; it is brief 
without being abrupt, subtle without being ob- 
scure, and possesses a liveliness which sustains 
the interest of the reader. The Epistles, of 
which the first book was published in 20 b.c., 
are full of a genial criticism of life and, with 
the Sermones, furnish the most complete and 
vivid picture that we have of the condition of 
Roman society in the Augustan age. The Oor- 
men Sceculare (q.v.) was written to be sung at 
the great Secular Games of 17 bo. The last 
work of Horace's life was his poem in literary 
criticism, Be Arte Poet tea, in reality an epistle 
addressed to the Pisos, in which he treats lightly 
but acutely the problems of literary history and 
the principles of Style, especially those relating 
to the drama. 

Of the friends and companions of Vergil and 
Horace, almost all were writers, but few of 
their works have survived. Augustus himself 
(63 b,c.-14 A.D ) wrote both verse and prose. 
Msecenas too (69-8 b.c.) indulged in poetic 
trifles, of which one or two are preserved. 
Asinius Pollio (76 b.c.- 5 A.n.) was the author 
of tragedies and a history of the civil wars. L. 
Varius Rufus (74-14 b.c ), one of the editors of 
the Mneid, was an epic poet of great reputation 
among his contemporaries, as well as a writer 
of tragedies, one of which was highly praised by 
Quintilian. iEmilius Macer (died 16 b.c.) 
wrote didactic poems on hunting, etc., while 
Cornelius Gallus (70-27 b.c.) devoted hiinaelf 
to the love epigram. 

Three of the younger poets of the Augustan 
period are so siUiilai’ in temperament and in 
the subjects on wdiich they wrote, as well as in 
the choice of the elegiac metre (see Eusoy), 
which thqy bXofpght t6 its highest perfection, 
that they should be classed together here^^ 
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TilbuUu®, Pro^rtius, (ind .Ovid. The first twp 
have many points of resemblance with their far 
greater predecessor Catullus, Like him, they 
both wrote love poetry, veiling their sweethearts 
under fictitious names; like him, too, they died 
in the very flower of their youth. But the love 

S oems of Catullus are sincere and spontaneous, 
tieirs are more self-conscious and artificial. He 
wrote wholly from the heart, they more from the 
head. Propertius, with his wealth of imagery 
and mythic lore, forms the link between the 
thoroughly self-centred Tibullus and Ovid, whose 
best work is wholly free from the personal ele- 
ment. The eldest of the three poets of this 
group, Albius Tibullus {c,64“19 b.c ), was one 
of a younger group of literary men that gathered 
around Valerius Messalla, as Vergil and Horace 
and their friends formad the circle of Maecenas, 
some of the elegies of Tibullus are dedicated to 
Messalla as patron and friend. The first book, 
as a whole, treats of his love for Delia, the 
second of his passion for Nemesis. The language 
is pure and natural, the versification careful and 
polished; and, though the themes are but few — 
ideal love as contrasted with the reality, the 
charms of country life, the horrors of war — ^vet 
they are very often relieved by delightful touches 
of realism, as in the picture of Messalla, re- 
turned from the wars, sitting with lus cup of 
wine in the poet’s house in the country and de- 
scribing his ( iinipai;'iin by marking out camps 
and battlefields on the table with the tip of his 
finger dipped in wine. Tibullus did not live to 
publish his poems; to the two books that are 
certainly his, his editors added a number of 
elegiac verses by other writers, notably those of 
Sulpicia, interesting as the work of a woman, 
and those of a certain Lygdamus, evidently a 
pseudonym. Sextus Propertius (0.49-16 nc.) 
lacked the restraint and purity of diction of 
Tibullus, but is far broader in his range of sub- 
jects and richer in his wealth of imagery and of 
mythical allusions. He gave promise of becom- 
ing a poet of the first rank, but did not live to 
mature his genius. Like Catullus and Tibullus, 
be found his inspiration in love, in his case, for 
a woman, perhaps Hostia, to whom he writes un- 
der the name of Cynthia. The latest in order 
of time of the elegiac poets is P. Ovidiua Naso 
(43 B.C.-17 or 18 A.D.), a native of Sulmo, but 
early a resident of Rome, where he wrote love 
poetry with a strong trend to the purely sensual 
aspect, as in the AmoreSt the subject of which 
passed under the fictitious name of Corinna. In 
the Heroics we have an early example of the 
imaginary love letters, which have lately become 
so popular. Each of these poems purports to be 
a letter addressed by a mythical heroine, as 
Penelope, Briseis, Phsedra, Medea, to her absent 
lover. Not long after this he published his Ars 
Amatorta (also called Ara Awondi), containing 
inistructions, couched in poetic form, for lovers 
of both sexes in the art of retaining their con- 
quests, and bis Remedia Amon$, on the same 
general theme, but even coarser in tone. To the 
middle period of his literary activity belong the 
Meta/mQrvhose* and the Faei%, The former, writ- 
ten wholly in hexameters, show the breadth of 
Ovid’s versatile poetic genius and form a con- 
siderable manual of Greek and Roman myth- 
ology. The Fosti explain in elegiac couplets the 
religious significance of each day and month-^na 
sort of commentary on the calendar^ The work 
w;aa^ planned in IZ parts, with a book dedicated 
tu each munth^ hut only the first six were ever 


(oinph'tHl. and these were not published untH 
afiei O' id's death. While still engaged in writ* 
ing the Metamorphosest Ovid was overtaken wi^h 
sudden disaster that wrecked his life and re* 
duced him to desolation and despair. Exactly 
what caused his downfall is, and probably will 
always remain, a mystery. Towards the end of 
8 B.c. he was suddenly banished from Rome by 
Imperial orders and commanded to live ip the 
far-distant and wholly uncongenial village of 
Tomi, on the shores of the Black Sea. Here he 
miserably passed his remaining years, yearning 
for Rome and hoping in vain for a r^rieve, 
Ilis poetry now became melancholy; the IVisfia* 
in five books, and the /6w, in one book, give but 
too vivid a picture of his lonely wretchedness. 
The title Ibis was borrowed from that of a fam- 
ous lampooning poem by Callimachus (q.v,), 
By a curious coincidence the first word of Ovid’s 
poem is the Latin word Ibis (you shall go). 
Ovid died in a.d, 17, a broken-hearted old man. 

The one great prose writer of the Augustan 
period was Titus Livius (59 B.C.-17 A.D.), of 
Patavium (Padua), author of a history of Rome 
{Ab Vrhe Condita Lxbri), from the arrival of 
Aeneas in Italy down to Livy’s own times. This 
great work was in 142 books, carrying the story 
as far as the death of Drusus in 9 B.c. (See 
Dbusus, 3.) Livy probably intended to com- 
plete 150 books; if so, death prevented the con- 
summation of his plan. Only about a quarter 
of the work (i.e., books i-x, xxi-xlv) is extant, 
but we have perioohw, or outlines, of the rest. 
Livy has fairly been called the most eloquent of 
historians, but he is wholly uncritical. He 
troubled himself little with original research 
and had small knowledge of constitutional or 
military affaiis, and his idea of the philosophy 
of history and of the Hignifleaiue of cause and 
eilect was of the vaguest possible sort. It is, 
however, decidedly erroneous to say, as Macaulay 
did, that Livy had no regard for truth. It is 
but fair to him to point out that he was well 
aware how unsatisfactory even the best avail- 
able authorities were. (Consult Morgan, Ad* 
dresses and Essays, New York, 1910.) In ooU't 
sequence he not unnaturally contented hims^f 
at times with presenting the current history in 
adequately artistic form. But in the art of ex-^ 
pression and of telling a story in a fascinating 
style he surpasses all his countrymen. His lan- 
guage is unconventional, though carefully 
chosen, and forms the first transition to the so- 
called ‘‘silver” Latinity. 

Among the minor writers of this epoch several 
deserve a brief mention. Pompeiua TVogus wrote 
a universal history, with the title Mistorim Pht* 
hppicw, in 44 books. This work was abri^ed 
in the second century by Justinus, and the 
abridgment, which is extant, caused the loss of 
the original. The learned M. Verriua Flaocue 
met the same fate as Trogus and for the same 
reason. His enoyolopasdic lexicon entitled i>e 
Verborum Significatu was abridged by Sextus 
Pompeius Festus in the second century, and this 
in its turn by Paulus Biaconus in the time of 
Charlemagne. All of the original work and most 
of the first abridgment are therefore lost. C. 
Julius Hy^inus (c.64 B.O.-17 aj®,), another 
learned writer, was a freedman of Augustus, 
who placed him in charge of tlie Palatine Li- 
brary. Hjs works treated many subjects, lit«r*^ 
ary and scientifio, but all are lost except two 
books of Fahulm (a school ^xtbook of mytfidb; 
ogy) and four on astrology; even these, in 
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form in vvhich we have them, are not certainly 
from his hand. (See Hyginus.) We are more 
fortiihate in the case of the architect Vitruvius 
Pollio, whose wo?k Be Architectura, in 10 books, 
is of the greatest value to students of classical 
architecture, but, like all the lesser works just 
mentioned, is quite without real literary merit 
IV. The Silver Age (Postclassical Period; 
Spanish Latinity, 17 B.c.-c.lSO ad.). This period 
may be divided conveniently into three parts; 
{a) the Claudian era; (&) the Flavian era; 
(o) the era of literary revival, comprising the 
reigns of Nerva and Trojan and part of that of 
Hadrian. The Republican age is now definitely 
and admittedly at an end, and society, and with 
it literature, enters upon a new phase. The 
writers whose works survive become vastly more 
numerous, but are generally of secondary im- 
portance and can be treated only briefly. As 
several of them in the first century (the two 
Senecas, Pomponius Mela, Lucan, Columella, 
Quintilian, Martial) were of Spanish origin, the 
whole period is often spoken of as that of Span- 
ish Latinity. The accession of Tiberius (14~37 
A.D ) marked the growth of despotic power, 
which crushed all aspirations after freedom and 
deadened intellectual activity. The Emperor, 
though an author himself, V*-‘ -'im ' literature 
for political reasons, and men did not dare either 
to praise the past or record the deeds of the 
present, (a) L. Annieus Seneca, the elder (c.64 
b.C“39 A.D.), of Corduba in Spain, really be- 
longs to the end of the Republic, but as his ex- 
tant works, written towards the end of his life, 
fall under the Empire, he is best considered 
here. He was an orator of repute, a great 
admirer of Cicero, and a rhetorician of dis- 
tinction. A single volume of i^uasortw (school 
declamations) and 10 books of Controversice 
(school debates) remain to us in a mutilated 
form The brave but unfortunate Prince Oer- 
manicus (15 b.o~19 a.d. ), the Emperor’s 

nephew, translated into Latin hexameters the 
Phwnomena of Aratus C. Velleius Paterculus, 
an old soldier and a great admirer of Tiberius, 
published in 30 a d. a compendium of Roman 
history, mostly of the Empire, in two books. 
Valerius Maximus dedicated to Tiberius his 
Faotorum et Dictorum Memorahilium Libri IX, 
a large collection of historical anecdotes. A. 
Cornelius Celsus was the author of an encyclo- 
pedic work on very diverse subjects, of which 
eight books on medicine {De Medtaina) have 
survived and form our best exposition of the 
medical science of the Romans. Finally, the 
Emperor’s freedman Phtedrus adapted in Latin 
eenarii the fables of ^sop, with many additions 
of his own. His animals, however, have not the 
lifelike character of those of .®8op nor the wis- 
dom claimed for them by the author himself. 
In the reigns of Caligula (37-41 a.d.) and Clau- 
dius (41-54 A.D.) literature made no important 
acquisitions, although grammatical studies and 
jurisprudence continued to be cultivated. Per- 
haps to this period belong the Chorographia of 
Pomponius Mela, a geography of the ancient 
world as known at this time, and the His- 
toriamm Alemndri Magni Lihrt X of Q. Curtius 
Rufus (see CuBiYtJs), a somewhat dry but not 
altogether uninteresting account of the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great. Claudius’ court 
ph>-aiciRn. ficnlKmius l-argus, published about 
47 A.D. a book of useful medical prescriptions, 
wiiich is extant Claiidiim himself was an in- 
dustrious writer on Etruscan and Homan an- 


tiquities, but we possess onh pnrl c'f one of his 
speeches before the Senate, di-coiorcd in 1624 at 
Lyons, en^aved on bronse tablets, the substance 
of which IS quoted by Tacitus {Awn,, xi, 26). 
The accession of Nero (64-68 a.d.) marked a 
revival in letters. The greatest* writer was L. 
Annaeus Seneca, the philosopher ( 4 b.o -66 a.d. ) , 
son of the elder Seneca, mentioned above. Sen- 
eca’s facility in composition resembled that of 
Ovid His philosophy, which was based on that 
of the Stoics, was more cosmopolitan than Ro- 
man and discloses a loftiness of moral view 
with which the weaknesses of his own life were 
scarcely in keeping. His style is ornamental 
and forced, and his sentences disconnected, epi- 
grammatic, and adapted to win applause at 
recitations. Seneca wrote on a great variety of 
subjects, both in prose afld verse. The most im- 
portant of his extant works are his philosophical 
discourses on such subjects as Anger, Clemency, 
Consolation, the Shortness of Life, etc., and 20 
books of “Moral Letters” {Eptstulcc Morales), 
124 in all, addressed to his friend Lucilius. He 
was the author, also, of tragedies, with subjects 
chiefly drawn from Euripides, of which the best 
known is the Medea. His satirical pamphlet, 
Apocolocyntosts Divi CloAidi, written in derision 
of Claudius after the latter’s death, is unique in 
Latin literature 

Seneca’s nephew, M. Annseus Lucanus (39-65 
AD.), was also imbued with the Stoic philosophy 
Though a young man when he was put to death 
by Nero for his part in Piso’s conspiracy, he had 
already gained a high place as a poet by his epic 
Pharsaha, an account of the civil war between 
Pompeius and Cspsar, which is to be ranked as a 
w^ork of genius, though it abounds in exaggera- 
tion, wearisome digression, and misplaced learn- 
ing. Lucan’s intimate friend, the poet A. 
Persius Flaocus (34-62 a.d.), is a far more in- 
teresting personality ; though he died in his 
twenties, he left six Satires that will always be 
read with interest and admiration. Persius was 
full of youthful moral enthusiasm — quite in con- 
trast with his contemporary Petronius Arbiter, 
who, if he was really, as seems probable, the 
arbiter elegantiarum of Nero, was compelled to 
put an end to his life in 66 a.d His Satiricon 
(sc. Libri) is a vivacious and well-written 
satirical romance, the only work of its kind that 
is left from Roman literature. We possess al- 
most entire the part entitled Oena TrimaU 
chionis, the description of a dinner given at the 
house of Trimalchio, a rich but vulgar upstart. 
The various characters are cleverly drawn, and 
the language and conversation of each is in 
strict keeping with his station. It remains in 
this period merely to mention L. Junius Mode- 
ratus Columella, author of an extensive agri- 
cultural work De Re Rustica. 

(6) The accession of Vespasian (69 a.d.) 
marked the appearance in literature of a soberer 
style than was possible amid the frivolous glitter 
of Nero’s court. The greatest writer of this 
reign was C Plinius ^cundus, or Pliny the 
Elder (28-79 a.d.), who perished, as a result of 
his spirit of scientific investigation, in the great 
eruption of Vesuvius that destroyed Pompeii. 
He was a voluminous writer, but we have only 
his extensive storehouse of learning entitled 
Historia Naturalis, which, though mainly a com- 
pilation, teptesents a vast amount of laborious 
research. It was in the reign of Vespasian also 
that 0. Valerius Flaccus wrote the first part of 
his poem Argmautioor^n imitation of the 
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Greek work of Apollonius Tlhodiiiif tlioii;rb most 
of it WHS published in later years, llie writers 
of Domitian’s reign (81-96 ad.) were more 
numerous. There were two epic poets of second- 
ary importance, Silius Italicus (c.25-101 a.d.) 
and P. Papinius Statius (c.40-96 a.d.). The 
former was author of a description of the Second 
Punic War {Pumca) ; the latter wrote two 
mythological poems, Thehais and AGhillexs, and 
a collection of shorter poems entitled 
All are wanting in originality and inspiration. 
Not so with the Epigrams of M. Valerius Mar- 
tialis (c.40-104 ad.), the court poet of Domi- 
tian. His 15 hooks possess greater interest for 
us than any other works of the period, for the 
insight they give into the social life of the day. 
All the frivolity, license, immorality, and servil- 
ity of the age of Domitian are mirrored in tliese 
little sketches They are remarkable also for 
their consummate wit and their polish of form 
and diction Martial is in one sense the creator 
of the epigram, for it was he who first gave to 
it the sting which it now carries. The only 
prose writer of first importance was M. Fabius 
Qumtilianus (35-95 a.d.), who, after a long 
and useful life in Rome as a teacher of rhetoric, 
spent his declining years in the preparation of 
a great work on the “Training of the Orator” 
{InstttuUo Oratoria)y which has always re- 
mained a classic With ripe judgment founded 
on experience, Quintilian traces from childhood 
up the pioper education of the future orator 
The tenth book, which is devoted to literary 
criticism and contains a comparison of Greek 
and Roman writers in various fields, is of 
especial interest to-day. 

Aside from literature as such, perhaps the 
most scientific writer of all the Romans was 
Sextus Julius Frontinus (c 40-103 a.d), who 
made an honorable record both at Rome, as 
aqueduct commissioner, and in the field, as 
governor of Britain. The results of these very 
diverse experiences are summed up in his De 
Aquts Urbts Romw, an extensive report on the 
Roman water supply, and Strategematon Libri 
///, a practical manual of military art. 

( 0 ) But it was in the reigns of Nerva and 
Trajan (96-117 a.d.) that the literary talent of 
the Empire put forth its noblest efforts. The 
long restraint to which liberal-minded and inde- 
pendent men had been forced to submit under 
the preceding reigns was finally broken, and now 
at last, as under the Republic, they were able 
freely to express their real feelings They were 
naturally embittered by the long enforced silence 
and by the vivid memory of hateful conditions, 
but nothing could be nobler than the grim moral- 
izing of a Juvenal and a Tacitus. They do, in- 
deed, draw a sad picture of «e corrupt society 
and an incredibly awful state of public affairs, 
but when allowance has been made for their 
bias, they amply show that integrity and virtue 
could fiourish under the most degrading con- 
ditions. Cornelius Tacitus (c.56-120 a.d.) oc- 
cupies a unique place in Roman literature. A 
keen critic of men and things, he is also an able 
word artist and the creator of a trenchant style 
of Latin that no writer ever succeeded in imitat- 
ing. We are indebted to his Annalea and his 
Hutorica for our best information of the events 
of the principal reigns of the first century. His 
earlier works, the Q-ermama, an account of that 
then little-known country, and the AgWooZa, a 
charming and sympathetic biography of his 
father-in-law, show alike the development of his 


literary genius and his own rare qualities of 
heart and head. The Dxatogm de Oratorihue 
was his earliest work, written while he was still 
under the influence of Ciceronian studies. The 
Battrea of his contemporary D. Junius Juvenalis 
(c.60-140 A.D.) present in a strong light the 
moral degradation of Roman society and the 
righteous indignation of the better-minded men. 
Juvenal is a true satirist, though lacking in the 
higher qualities that make a poet. Pliny the 
Younger, C. Plinius Caecilius Secundus ( 62- 
C.113 AD.), nephew of Pliny the Elder, has left 
a collection of delightful Letters^ which modify 
for us the harsh picture of society drawn by 
Juvenal and Tacitus. Tliose addressed to Tra- 
jan, with the Emperor’s replies (consult liook 
x), are especially interesting as showing the 
feeling in r^^gard to the growing sect of the 
Christians (Consult Letters, 96-97.) 

V. The Middle Empire (second century, 
African Latinity, Early Christian Writers, 117- 
211 A.D ). With Tacitus, Juvenal, and Pliny, 
Roman literature as an expression of lofty and 
original genius may be said to have come to an 
end. Men of ability and learning continued to 
write, but in general their interest to us is not 
a purely literary one; it is due to the subjects 
of which they wrote and the tunes m which they 
lived. As the Spanish writers played a promi- 
nent part in the literary history of the last 
period, so in this we find that many of the 
greatest names are those of Africans (as Fronto, 
Apuleius, Tertullian) , hence it is often des- 
ignated as the period of African Latinity. See 
Latin Language, the third paragraph before 
the division entitled General Uhar act eristics. 

Under Hadrian (117-138 a.d.) flourished C. 
Suetonius Tranquillus (c.76-160), author of the 
Lives of the Cersars, full of interesting bits of 
information and gossip, with a strong preponder- 
ance of scandal; and of a collection of slight 
biographies of illustrious men, of which we have 
many valuable fragments. To this period, too, 
belongs the abridged history of Florus, a work 
of very subordinate importance The greatest 
names of the reign of Antonius Pius (138-161 
AD ) are those of M. Cornelius Fronto (c.lOO- 
176 A.D.), whose correspondence with his Im- 
perial pupil Marcus Aurelius is interesting, if 
monotonous and pedantic ; and of Gaius, the 
jurist (c 110-180 a.d), whose Institutiones, a 
manual of Roman law, is in great part extant. 
More interesting are the writers of M Aurelius’ 
reign (161-180 a.d ). Aulus Gellius laboriously 
collected all kinds of literary, t»hih>logical. and 
antiquarian information, which he published 
without order or system under the title Nodes 
Attioce, To us, of course, the work is a valuable 
storehouse of information, a treasury of curious 
facts and theories. The best representative of 
the African-Roman writing is L. Apuleius (born 
C.126 Aj).), the most original writer since Taci- 
tus. He studied at Carthage, traveled extensively 
in Greece, practiced law at Rome, and then re- 
turned to Africa, where he delivered public lec- 
tures on rhetoric and philosophy. His chief 
work was a long romance entitled Metamor- 
phoses, with a fantastic plot. It narrates the 
strange adventures of a certain Lucius, who was 
transformed into a donkey The hand of the 
rhetorician is visible all through the book. The 
best-known portion is the well-written story of 
Cupid and Psyche. The other extant works Of 
Apuleius are of less interest; Apologia, his de- 
fense on a charge of witchcraft; Florida, seleo* 
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tiona from his public lectures; i^ikI a number oi 
philusopliical essays. To this period we owe the 
earliest literal^ \\ork: of Latin Christianity, the 
Octavius of M. Minucius Felix, a well-written 
exposition^ in dialogue form, of the current 
arj^umentH a^rainst the Christian faith, with a 
well-sustained refutation. 

Under the rule of Commodus (180-192) and 
Severus (193-211) we have only one writer of 
importance — Tertulhan, of Cnrlhajyo 150-230 
a..D.), the fiery defender of (Ini-imnny whose 
sharp attacks on the pagan life and worship 
must have brought many into the Christian fold. 
The Bible was already translated into Latin; 
the oldest versions, rough and literal, are known 
as I tala In Rome the celebrated jurist Papinian 
was writing extensively on his own special topic 
^law — and Aero was preparing commentaries 
on Terence and on Horace. 

VI. Period of Actual llecline (third to sixth 
centuries). The writers of the third century 
are neither numerous nor important from a 
literary point of view. In the field of law Domi- 
tius Ulpianus put forth numerous works under 
Caracalla (211-217 a.d.) which form the basis 
of the great Digest of Roman law prepared later 
by order of the Byzantine Emperor Justinian. 
The grammatical works of Censorinus belong to 
the same period. Only his De Die Natali has 
survived, a compilation largely from Suetonius, 
containing some curious information of value to 
us. The literary activity of St. Cyprian, Bishop 
of Carthage (c.200-258 a.d.), falls under later 
reimis. He was a voluminous writer, thoroughly 
orthodox in his faith, we gain from his works, 
especially from his Epistulas, no little insight 
into the condition of the various churches of the 
time. The Christian poet Commodianus occupies 
a curious place in the story of Latin versifica- 
tion. He IS the precursor of the purely accen- 
tual verse of the early Latin hymns. He writes 
in hexameters; but the sense of quantity is 
largely lost, and the lines must be read partly 
quantitatively, partly by the prose accent. C. 
Julius Solinus, a compiler of learned informa- 
tion, but without critical judgment or taste, 
wrote his Collectanea Rerum Memorahihum 
shortly after the middle of the third century. 
It was an age of devitalized paganism and often 
very crude Christianity, and many a recent con- 
vert “rushed into prinC’ before he really under- 
stood the doctrines that he proclaimed. Such 
was the rhetorician Amobius, author of a de- 
fense of Christianity with the title Adversm 
Nationes. Arnobius^ pupil, the rhetorician Lac- 
tantius, was of a far higher type of mind; in- 
deed, we should call him a surpassing genius in 
contrast with the intellectual level of liis time. 
Though a zealous Christian, he loved the pagan 
writers, and his style is as Ciceronian as was 
possible in the third century. A number of 
pagan writers of the time of Diocletian and 
Com^ntine (SpartiamiB. rapitoliniis, Trelielhus 
Pollio* Gallicanus, ^opl«(•us, J..ampnilius) are 
grouped under the general name Scriptores His- 
toari® August® (See Augustan History) and 
have left for us popular accounts of the em- 
perors of the second and third centuries. In 
contrast with the purely scholastic work of the 
pagans and the constructive and propagandist; 
writings of the Christian writers, we ^ve now 
also^ a poem of real genius, wholly pagan in tone 
and hv an unknown author— the 
Vmervt, a charming song in praise of springli^ 
and love. 


In the fourth oentury Christianity became the 
recognized state religion, but paganism could 
not be stamped out by law, and many of the 
most noted writers were still pagans. Thus, the 
nobleman Avienus as a poet followed the classi- 
cal models in his translations from the Greek 
and in his epi^ams; and if his pagan poetry 
is overweighted with rhetoric, that was the 
fault of his time. D, Magnus Ausonius (c.310- 
396 A.D.) combined a love of the old Roman 
literature and a deep knowledge of Latin poetry 
With skill in versification and neatness and 
grace of expression. His Moaella is one of th^ 
most perfect gems in the Latin language. The 
representative Christian poet was PrudentiuS 
(M8-C.410 A.D.), who adds to perfect versifica- 
ti6n originality of subject, for he treats of 
wholly (Christian themes, as the martyrdom of 
the saints, etc. The last struggle of philosophic 
— or, rather, reminiscent — ^paganism is splen- 
didly depicted in the writings of Symmachus 
(c.346-406 A.D.), one of the most attractive 
characters in the whole range of Latin literature. 
The two great theologians of the century are 
Ambrosius (St. Ambrose; c.340-397 a.d.), 

Bishop of Milan, and Hieronymus (St. Jerome; 
331-420 A.D.). History was represented by 
Aurelius Victor, who published in 360 a.d. a 
history of the Ceesars; by Eutropius, author of 
an Epitome of Roman ffistory; and — ^most im- 
portant — by Ammianus Marcellinus, the last 
Latin historian of ancient Rome, a zealous imi- 
tator of Tacitus, of whose Htstortce he intended 
his own work to be a continuation. A few 
writers on learned and technical subjects should 
also be noted; the grammarians Donatus (whose 
Are OrammaHca became the textbook of the 
Middle Ages), Chansius, and Diomedes, the 
lexicographer Nonius Marcellus; the Vergilian 
commentator Servius; the astrologer Pirmicus 
Maternus; and the military writer Vegetius. 
The passage from the fourth to -the fifth century 
marks the era of the last of the great pagan 
poets, Claudius Claudianus, author of epic poems 
and epigrams of high classical finish, often re- 
minding one of Statius. This was the age, also, 
of St. Augustine (364-430 AD.), Bishop of 
Hippo in Africa, author of very numerous theo- 
logical and moral works, notably the Confes- 
stones and the De Ctvttaie Dei. Macrobius, 
while still a pagan, wrote the Saturnalia, a mass 
of notes in literary criticism and antiquarian 
lore in the style of Gellius' Nodes Aiticce, deal- 
ing especially with the criticism of Vergil, and 
a commentary on Cicero’s Somnium Sdpionis. 
The Spanish priest Orosius was the author of a 
History of the World, from the Creation to 417 
AJ)., written from the Christian standpoint. 
Under Theodosius, in 438 a.d., the Imperial 
edicts from the time of Constantine were col- 
lected in the Godeof Theodosimus. The last 
great names of the fifth century were Apollinaris 
SidoniuB and Dracontius# The former (c.430- 
480 A.D.), as Bishop of Clermont in France, pub- 
lished poems and letters; the latter, a Cartha- 
ginian, wrote a long didactic poem De Laudibus 
Dei. In the sixth century the ancient Latin 
literature comes to an end with the great gram- 
mar, Instiiutioises OrammatioiB, of PriscianuS; 
the philosophical works of BoSthius (di^ 524 
AJE).), especially his Ds Oonsdatione PhilosopM, 
composed in nrison; and the World-OhromUde 
and' lesser works of Cassiodorus. 

Bibliography. The standard works of refer- 
ence on Latin literature are Teuffel, Qeschkihtc 
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ier rdmi^chm Litieratur (5th ed. by Schwabe, 
Leipzig, 1800; with Eng. trans. by Warr, Ilia- 
ioty of Boman Literature^ London, 1891-92, 
still of great value; Oth ed. by Kroll, Skutsch, 
etc., vols. iij-iii, ib., 1910-13, not yet translated 
and less good than the 5th ed. because the at- 
tempt to control the literature, which is the 
great merit of the 6th ed , has been abandoned), 
and Schanz, ‘‘Oeschichte der rOmischen Littera- 
tur,” in Mtiller, Eandhuch der klasaischen Alter- 
tumeiotasenschaft (in part 2d ed., but mainly 
3d ed., Munich, 1905-14). Schanz’s work is by 
far the most complete and the best. Valuable, 
but far briefer, are the treatment of Latin litera- 
ture by Leo and Norden, in Die griechiache und 
latexmache Literatur und Sprache, by various 
hands (3d ed., Leipzig, 1912), and by Norden 
and Wendland in Gercke and Norden, Einleitung 
in die Altertumawiaaenaohaft (2d ed., ib., 1913). 
The best modern manuals are those of Simcox 
(2 vols., New York, 1883), Cruttwell (ib., 
1888), Mackail (ib., 1896), and Pichon (Paris, 
1898) ; Duff, A Literary Exstory of Rome (Lon- 
don, 1909); Leo, Oeschiohte der romiachen Lxt- 
eratur; Erster Band: Dxe archaxache Lxteratur 
(Berlin, 1913). Sec also Mayof, Guide to the 
Choice of Classical Books (London, 1898). For 
suggestive essays on phases of Latin literature, 
see, besides the works cited in the body of this 
article, Nisard, Etudes de la po4sxe latxne and 
Esaaxa sur les po6tea latina de la decadence 
(Paris, 1876) , Sellar, Roman Poets of the 
Republxc and Roman Poets of the Augustan 
Age (Oxford, 1892) ; Tyrrell, Latxn Poetry 
(Boston, 1893) , Nettleship, Lectures and Es- 
says, two series (Oxford, 1885, 1896) ; Moul- 
ton, The Ancient Classical Drama (2d ed , ib , 
1898), Fowler, Roman Literature (New York, 
1903) ; Butler, Poet -Augustan Poetry (Oxford, 
1909) ; Plessis, La po^sxe latxne (Paris, 1909) ; 
Michaut, Exatovre de la com^die romane (ib., 
1912). See Anthology. 

LATIN QXTABTEB. See Quaktier Latin. 

LATIN UNION. By the monetary conven- 
tion of Dec. 23, 1865, France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and Italy entered into a treaty for the 
uniform regulation of coinage in these states. 
This association of states in a common monetary 
policy was known as the Latin Union, Tlie 
French monetary law of 1803 had established 
both gold and silver as full legal-tender coin- 
age. Under its provisions the two and five franc 
pieces were exact multiples in weight of the 
one-franc coin. During the early bimetallic ex- 
perience the pressure for the exportation of coin 
fell chiefly upon gold and did not therefore 
greatly disturb the money circulation of every 
day. But with the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia and Australia gold fell relatively to 
silver, and large quantities of silver were ex- 
ported, as gold was substituted for it in the 
monetary circulation. The coins first selected 
for export were naturally the larger five-franc 
pieces, but as time progressed the smaller coins 
were drawn upon and the people suffered great 
inconvenience from the diminution in the volume 
of small coins. In 1861 a French commission 
appointed to inquire into the state of the coin- 
age reported in favor of making the small coins 
tokens, as had been done in a similar situation 
in the United States in 1863. This proposal was 
carried out by a law of 1864, which, without 
reducing the weight of the smaller silver coins, 
changed the alloy from 0,900 fine to 0.835 fine. 
This action would have solved the domestic diffi- 


culties of French coinage had not perplexities 
arisen over the acceptance of foreign com. Bel- 
gium, Italy, and Switzerland each had a mone- 
tary system based on that of France, and their 
coins, being equal in weight and fineness, had 
always been freely accepted in France, as the 
French coins circulated freely in those countries 
Urged by the same fear of loss through the 
minor coinage, Switzerland had reduced the fine- 
ness of the coins to 0 800 and Italy to 0.835 
before France acted, while Belgium had taken 
no steps in the matter. The diversity of value, 
and the fact that these coins were no longer of 
full weight and readily convertible -into standard 
coins of the countries having tlie same system, 
interfered with their international circulation. 

It was primarily for the removal of these 
difficulties that the monetary convention of 1865 
was convoked by France, at the suggestion of 
Belgium. In the convention Belgium and Swit- 
zerland proposed the adoption by the contracting 
parties of the gold standard, with coinage of all 
silver pieces as tokens, under rules to be agreed 
upon. France was not ready for this step and 
insisted upon the retention of the silver five- 
franc piece at its old valuation and as full legal 
tender. The result was a treaty prescribing a 
uniform weight and fineness for the gold coins 
and the five-iranc silver coin and providing that 
such coins should have unlimited legal tender 
in the countries issuing them, and that coins 
issued by one of the contracting states should be 
receivable in any quantity which might be of- 
fered in payment of public dues in any of the 
states which were parties to the treaty. So far 
as the weight and fineness of the coins were 
concerned, this provision made no change in 
existing conditions, though the clause providing 
for the acceptance by any of the states enhanced 
the value of the coin 

Far more important were^ the provisions re- 
lating to the minor silver coins (2 and 1 franc, 
60 and 20 centimes) . It was provided that these 
coins should have a uniform fineness of 0.835, 
and that they should not be issued by the sev- 
eral countries in excess of six francs per head 
of the population, and that in the states in 
which they were issued they should be legal 
tender to the extent of 50 francs m one payment. 
The issuing states were required to receive these 
coins in any amounts in which they might be 
presented, while each state agreed to accept at 
the public treasuries such coins issued by the 
other contracting states in payments not exceed- 
ing 100 francs. This defines the scope of the 
Latin Union and summarizes the conditions 
which insure the international circulation of 
the coins. For while it is true that i^o obliga- 
tion is impo*8ed upon citizens of France to ac- 
cept the minor coins of Italy, e.g., yet in effect 
the practice of the governments controls that of 
individuals. The weak point in the treaty was 
the retention of the five-franc silver piece on a 
par with the gold coinage. If at the time the 
inconsistency of this privileged position for the 
five-franc piece attracted little attention, it was 
perhaps because with tlie prevailing price of 
silver there was little probability of its being 
brought to the mint for coinage, and the ques- 
tion may have appeared an academic rather 
than a practical one. It is curious to observe 
that one year after the treaty went into effect 
the price of silver had fallen sufficiently to make 
its coinage profitable; so that had no change 
been made in the law the dearth of small coin 
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would have been remedied without any legal 
enactments or treaties. But as the coinage 
of the minor coins was reserved to the govern- 
ment, it followed that when conditions favored 
the coinage of silver on private account the 
mints of the contracting states began to turn 
out five-franc coins at a rate which in a few 
years threatened the circulation of gold.* During 
the struggle between Prussia and France the 
French mints were inactive, but those of Belgium 
and Italy developed a remarkable activity. 
France found herself flooded with Belgian and 
Italian coins after the return of peace. Accord- 
ingly measures were taken to check the coinage 
of silver. By agreement of 1874 the quantities 
to be coined in the several states were limited, 
and this agreement was renewed in 1875 and 
1876. In the meantime the several states had 
passed laws authorizing the suspension of coin- 
age of the five-franc piece, and by 1877 it had 
practically ceased By this action the coun- 
tries of the Latin Union definitely adopted gold 
as the standard of value, though their circula- 
tion is charged with a considerable quantity of 
full legal-tender silver which must be kept at a 
]>ar with gold. The fact that Belgium in the 
early seventies issued silver far beyond her 
needs, and far beyond her ability to redeem at 
the present value of silver, has had mucli to do 
Avith the successive prolongations of the Latin 
Union bejoiid the term of years for which it 
was originally created. While France has 
directed the policy of the union with great 
success, she has had to bear in a measure the 
burden of her weaker partners 

At the time the union was founded it was 
deemed possible that other nations would asso- 
ciate themselves with the states composing it, 
thus preparing the way for an international 
coinage, but this expectation has proved to be 
illusory 

Consult- Bamberger, Die Schicksale dea la- 
teimaohen Munzhnndea (Berlin, 1886) ; R. H. I. 
Palgrave, DtcHonary of^Political Economy ^ vol ii 
(New York, 1900) ; H. P. Willis, Exatory of 
the Latin Monetary Union (Washington, 1901) , 
Arnaun#, La Monnaie, le credit et le change (2(i 
ed , Paris, 1902). 

LATI'NTTS. In Hesiod ( q.v. ) , son of Ulysses 
(qv.) and Circe, and King of the Tyrsenians 
In VergiTs JEneid (vii-xii) we find a legendary 
King of Latium, son of Faunus and the nymph 
Marica, and father of Lavinia, wife of .^neas. 
When ^neas reached Italy, Latinus welcomed 
him and offered him his daughter in marriage 
Turnus ( (|.v. ) , to whom she had been betrothed, 
roused the peoples of Italy to war against 
.FIneas. ^Kneas was victorious, married Lavinia, 
and, on the death of Latinus, succeeded to the 
throne of Latium In earlier writers, Greek 
and Latin, the story of Latinus assumes many 
other forms, especially after the legend began 
to connect Rome with fugitives from Troy. 
Originally Latinus is the epdnym of the Latin 
race, Consult the article ‘^Latinus,’* in Ltibker, 
Reallemkon dea klasaiaohen Altertuma (8th ed., 
Leipzig, 1914). 

IiATIiar VBBSIONS. See Bible. 

JtiATUiT WAY (Lat. Via Latina). An an- 
cient road, diverging from the Appian Way 
about half a mile south of the Porta Capena (in 
the Servian Wall), at the present church of 
San Cesario. It followed a course farther in- 
land than the Via Appia and gave direct com- 
munication with the interior of the Baraxiite 


territoiy as far as Venafrum. A short branch 
led to Tusculum, and at Teanum a crossroad, the 
Via Hadriana, connected the Latin Way with 
the Appian Way. Two ancient tombs on the 
Via Latina, near Rome, have int(‘resting fres 
coes. Consult; T, Ashby, ‘‘ClassicHl Topography 
of the Roman Campa^a,” in Brxtiah School at 
RomCf Papers, vols. iv, v (London, 1907-10), 
and Baedeker, Central Italy and Rome (16th 
Eng. ed., Leipzig, 1909). See Latin Gate. 

LATITUDE (Lat. latitude, breadth, from 
latua, OLat. atlatua, broad) and LONGITUDE 
(Lat longitude, length, from longus, long; con- 
nected with Goth, lagga, OHG., Ger. lang, AS , 
Eng. long, Skt. dlrgha, OPers. drdnga, OChurch 
Slav dlUgil, Lith ilgaa, long). Geographical 
terms used in specifying the position of places 
on the earth’s surface Longitude is the angle 
at the pole between two great circles drawn on 
the earth’s surface, passing through the poles, 
and touching respectively the place whose longi- 
tude 18 in question and the place selected as the 
origin of 1 Latitude is. the angular dis- 
tance of a ; ' . ■ ■ or south of the equator. The 

latitude is determined as follows In 
I ■ let S be any assumed point on the sur- 

face of the earth, 0 P Q P i& the section of 
the earth through the 
meridian of the place 
S. O Q is the plane 
of the equator ; P P 
is the polar axis ; and 
C 18 the centre of the 
earth. If T T’ is the 
tangent to the merid- 
ian at 8 and 8 C’ is 
[>erpendicular to T T 
at 8, then the angle 
8 C' Q the latitude 
of the place 8. This 
differs from the true 
or geocentric latitude, 
which 18 the angle 8 C Q, and the difference is 
11' 30" at the latitude of 46®. The aeocentric 
latitude is used in navigation only m the correc- 
tion of sights for lunar distances by the old 
methods. Latitude is reckoned from the equator 
to the poles, a place on the equator having 
latitude 0®, and the poles 90® N. and 90® R 
respectively. Longitude is best measured along 
the equator from the prime meridian But as 
nature has not, as in the case of latitude, sup- 
plied us with a fixed starting point, each nation 
has chosen its own prime meridian , thus, in 
the United States, in Great Britain and her 
colonies, in Germany, Holland, and other states, 
longitude is reckoned from the meridian which 
passes through Greenwich. The Greenwich 
meridian also has been taken as the primary 
meridian in the International Map of the World 
now in course of construction In France the 
prime meridian is that through Paris, etc ; and 
in many old charts, as well as in German atlases 
down to a recent date, from Ferro (one of the 
Canary Isles), the meridian of which (17® 40' 
W from Greenwich) is the conventional divid- 
ing line between the Eastern and Western hemi- 
spheres, or from the Madeira Isles. It is reck- 
oned east and west from 0® to 180®, though 
astronomers reckon from 0® west to 360® west 
and never use east longitude. It will easily be 
seen that, if the latiteide and longitude of a 
place be given, its exact position is known, for 
the latitude confines it** position to a circle 
called a parallel of latitude pussing round the 
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earth at a uniform fixed distance from the 
equator, and the longitude shows what point of 
this circle is intersected by the meridian bf the 
place, the place being at the intersection. 

The measurement both of latitude and longi- 
tude depends upon astronomical observation. 
The principle on which the more usual methods 
of finding the latitude depend will be understood 
from the following considerations: To an ob- 
server at the earth’s equator the celestial poles 
are in the horizon, and the highest point of the 
equator is in the zenith. If now he travel 
northward over one degree of the meridian, the 
north celestial pole will appear one degree above 
the horizon, while the highest point of the equa- 
tor will decline one degree southward; and so 
on, until, when he reached the terrestrial pole, 
the pole of the heavens would be in the zenith, 
and the equator in the horizon. The same thing 
is true with regard to the Southern Hemisphere. 
It thus appears that to determine the latitude 
of a place we have only to find the altitude of 
the pole, or the zenith distance of the highest 
point of the equator (which is the same thing 
as the complement of its altitude) . The altitude 
of the pole is found most directly by observing 
the greatest and least altitudes of the polar 
star (see Pole), or of any circumpolar star 
(q.v.), and (correction being made for refrac- 
tion) taking half the sum. The method most 
usual with navigators and travelers is to ob- 
serve the meridian altitude of a star whose 
declination or distance from the equator is 
known, or of the sun, whose declination at the 
time may be found from the Nautiml Almandc; 
the sum or difference <i(‘(‘ordiiiL' to the direction 
of the declination) of the altitude and declina- 
tion gives the meridian altitude of tlie equator, 
which is the colatitude. Other methods of 
finding the latitude at sea require more or less 
trigonometrical calculation. For very precise 
latitude determinations astronomers and geod- 
esists employ an instrument called a zenith 
telescope, with which the difference of merid- 
ional zenith distance can be measured mi- 
irometrically for certain pairs of stars. From 
this difference the latitude can be computed if 
the declinations of the stars are known. See 
Navigation. 

To understand the determination of longitude 
jy observation, it is necessary to remember that 
iifferences of longitude correspond to differences 
)f time. Thus, if a place be in longitude 15® 
ivest of Greenwich, its local time will be one 
lour slow of Greenwich time. Similarly 30® 
jorrespond to two hours, etc. (See Intebna- 
noNAL Date Line.) To find the longitude in 
my place, it is thus only necessary to ascertain 
aow much its local time is fast or slow of Green- 
wich. On shipboard the navigator uses a chro- 
nometer, the error of which in Greenwich mean 
time and its daily rate of gain or loss are ascer- 
tained before leaving port. Anywhere at sea 
he can find out his local time at any moment 
by measuring the altitude of the sun with a sex- 
tant and making the necessary calculations. 
This local time he compares with the Greenwich 
time shown at the same ^noment by the chro- 
nometer, or the international wireless signals 
sent out by cooperative action from a number of 
national observatories according to a prear- 
ranged system. The difiTerence in hours, multi- 
pli^ by 16, is then the longitude in degrees. 
Longitudes on land are determined by astrono- 
mers and geodesists on the same principle, only 


here the comparison of local with Greenwich time 
can be made more accurately by direct tele* 
graphic comparison of the standard Greenwich 
clock with the clock or chronometer at the ob- 
serving station. If the latter station is very far 
from Greenwich, its time is usually compared 
telegraphically, not with Greenwich itself, but 
with some nearer place whose longitude has al- 
ready been determined as a national observatory 
or standard clock on a telegraph circuit. Tlie 
above methods of determining longitude are so 
superior in precision to all others that they 
are practically the only ones now in use. See 
Navigation. 

When applied to a heavenly body, the terms 
“latitude” and “longitude” have the same rela- 
tions to the celestial equator and its poles, and 
to the point on the ecliptic called the equinox, 
that terrestrial latitude and longitude have 
to the equator and a first meridian. The 
corresponding coordinates of a heavenly body 
relatively to the celestial equator are called its 
declination (q.v.) and right ascension (q.v.). 
See Degree of Latitude; Degree op Longi- 
tude, Map, Navigation;’ Astronomy 

LATITUDE, Variation of. It was long 
suspected that terrestrial latitudes might be 
subject to small changes, and that these might 
possibly affect the results of ordinary astronomi- 
cal observations. But in spite of all efforts to 
detect with certainty the existence of (SUch 
changes, it was not until the year 1888 that 
KUstner proved beyond a doubt that latitudes 
vary by observable amounts His observations 
were made in Berlin, and he found that the 
latitude of that place was less by two-tenths of 
a second of arc in the spring of 1885 than it 
had been in the spring of 1884. His result 
has been abundantly confirmed by subsequent 
observers. 

Until the publication of the work of Kiistner 
in 1888, iundamental astronomy had adopted 
invariability of latitude as a fact practically 
established. It was at once evident that all 
the results of astronomical observations made 
prior to that date must in consequence be sub- 
ject to so much error as might be produced by 
assuming a constancy of latitudes in the dis- 
cussion of the observations. This was actually 
shown to be the case by Chandler, of Cambridge, 
Mass , who in 1891 made an exhaustive analysis 
of the most reliable latitude determinations then 
available. Moreover, he reached the conclusion 
that the motion of the pole, to which is due 
the variation of latitude, arises from the super- 
position of two simple motions. One of these 
is an annual motion in an ellipse whose major 
and minor axes are respectively about 28 feet 
and 8 feet long, and whose centre lies on the 
earth’s axis of figure, while the other is a mo- 
tion in a circle of 15 feet radius and having a 
period of 428 days, both motions being counter- 
clockwise. The former motion is regarded as 
being due to the seasonal Variation of the pre- 
cipitation on the earth’s surface, and of the 
atmospheric and oceanic currents; the latter 
probably arises from the fact that, even were 
the disturbing agents just mentioned not in 
operation, the axes of rotation and of figure 
would not coincide, but would make a small 
angle with each other LrLt in\( xt's^tition- 
have brought to light a third co'ri]»ori<‘rii of the 
motion, known as the Kimura term from Its 
discoverer, but no satisfactory explanation of 
its cause has yet been offered. 
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The tmoortance of a continuoui record of the 
motion of the pole is obvious. The work of 
securing such a record was undertaken by the 
Intf^mational Geodetic Association, which about 
the end of 1890 inaugurated rnaiic observa- 
tions at four stHtionn — 111 dupsn, ( alifornia, 
Maryland, and Italy, situated nearly on the 
same parallel of latitude. Two private ob- 
servatories also participate in the work volun- 
tarily. The advantage of having the observing 
stations on the same parallel or very near it — 
an arrangement first suggested by Fergola, of 


has been noticed at all four stations. The reat^ 
ity of this small variation of latitude was first 
annoilfioed by Kintura in 1902, and accordingly 
the corresponding teftn in the motion of the 
pole has called the Kitnura term, to which 
reference has already been made. ConsUlt 
Chandler’s articles In the Astronomical Journal 
( Cambridge, Mass. ) » and Albrecht’s articles pub- 
lished in the reports of the International Geo- 
detic Association and also, in abridged form, 
in the Astronomische Naohrichtm (Kiel). The 
accompanying chart, copied from the latter 



Kaples — consists in the possibility of observing 
just the same stars at all the observing stations, 
so that the differences of latitude of any station 
Ssre determinul iu«:« {•« i.dciiilv of any knowledge 
of the c^^ct jioi-.u . 1 .- ui li.e -lai- on the sky. 
JlfiS is most important, for the positions of the 
si^s are never known with absolute precision, 
t>ei^ themselves out the results of fallible hu- 
man observation. Moreover, the polar motion 
cau be deduced from the latitude differences of 
the observatories just as well as from the actual 
latitudes. It is clear that if the pole is tipped 
tpwards of the stations the latitude of that 
station will be increased, while that of a station 
situated on the opposite side of the earth will 
be correspondingly diminished. At times, how- 
ever, a small but decided increase of latitude 


journal, shows the wandering of the pole during 
the period 1906-11, See Parallax. 

LAT^ITXX'BOIAaEtlAKS. The name some- 
times applied to a school of English writers 
in the s<iventeeiith oentpry who sought to 
reconcile the Churcli of England and the Puri- 
tan element imcm the basis of subordinating 
differences in doctrine to the broad essentials 
of rel igion . See OAiy^nRiPOB Platonists. 

XiA^rtlM, Ifi^shl'tim, Originally the name of 
the broad plateau on the western coast of cen- 
tral Italy, lying southeast of the Tiber, between 
the Apennines and tha sea, near the centre of 
which rises the isolated Mons Albanus^ the crater 
of an extinct volcano. The central part o| this 
district was knoun as the Campagna di Koma 
(q.v.). When Rome became predominant in this 
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region and poshed her conquests among the 
Volsoi, the JTernici, and the Aurunci, and other 
tribes that d\Mdt among the ioothills of the Ap- 
^mines, tfie name Latium was exttmded to in* 
elude ail the country from the Tiber to the Liris 
<now Oanghano) . The e«^rly inhabitants of 
Latium^the Latini (q*v.) — were a shepherd 
people of warlike, marauding habits, dwelling 
in many towns and loosely bound into a sort of 
federation, with a common worship and a central 
shrine of Jupiter Latiaris on Mons Albanus. 
Their earliest towns were Ardea, Lanuvium, and 
Lavinium in the plain, and Tusculum, on the 
Alban slopes Alba Longa was also an early 
settlement, from this town, according to the 
story, which may well be based on fact, was col- 
onized Home (q.v.). In the course of time 
Home destroyed all the neighboring towns or 
reduced them to a state of vassalage and at 
length became the recognized head of the Latin 
League. The powers of the Latins were reduced, 
their duties as allies ( but not their privileges ) 
were increased, and finally the Latin League was 
abolislied Then the towns revolted in 340 b.c., 
and the Latin War put an end to their inde- 
pendent political existence. Again, in 89 b.o., 
the Latin towns took up arms against Home in 
the Social War (q.v.). This time the confeder- 
ates were thoroughly crushed, and Latium never 
again thought of resisting the power of Rome. 
By the end of the Republic all the Latin towns 
enjoyed the privileges of Roman citizenship. 

Bibliography. Robert Burn, Rome and the 
Campagna (London, 1871); Bugge, Italimhe 
Landeskunde (Christiania, 1878) ; Sophus Hein- 
rich Nissen, ltal%sche Landeskunde, vol, ii (Ber- 
lin, 1902) ; Thomas Ashby, Jr., “The Classical 
Topography of the Roman Campagna,’’ in Papeis 
of the British School at Rome, vols. i, iii-v (Lon- 
don, 1902, 1904-06) ; R. A. Lanciani, Wander- 
ings in the Roman Campagna (Boston, 1909); 
Gius Tomassetti, La Campagna Romana (3 vols., 
Rome, 1910- ). 

LATOOSTA (Lat., from Gk. ATjrth, LSto), In 
Grecian mythology, daughter of Cobus and 
Phoebe, the mother of Apollo and Artemis by 
Zeus. The oldest version of the legend is in the 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo. In this all lands 
refused to receive the goddess in her need, ex- 
cept Delos (q.v.), and this island yielded only 
when Leto swore it should be the specially fa- 
vored seat of worship for the deity whose mother 
she was to be. Later legend made the jealousy 
of Hera more prominent and added the tale that 
Poseidon fixed the floating island of Delos, that 
it plight furnish a refuge for Latona. This later 
version also made Artemis the twin sister of 
Apollo. Leto was commonly worshiped in con- 
junction with her children, but we hear of sejj- 
arate shrines to her at I^los, . Platsea, Delphi, 
Argos, Mantinea, and in Xanthus in Lycia ; there 
was a grove sacred to her in Crete. In Hellenis- 
tic and Roman times the name was given to the 
nature goddess worshiped under the name of the 
“Mo'^er” throughout much of Asia Minor, and 
often called Artemis. 

LATOPOLXS, m-tbp'6-ll8. See Esne. 

LA TOEBBy Duqub m. See Serrano y 
Dominouez, Prancisoo, Duque de la Torre. 

LA TOITOHE-TBBVILLE, lA tSSsh'-trA’vti', 
Louis ReniA Vabsob, Viscount »e (1745-1804). 
A French naral officer, bom at Rochefort. He 
entered the navy in 1757 and distinguished him- 
self especially in tiie American Revolution. In 
IfS^ lie wR« ptit in command ef a frigate for his 


bravery in the capture of a British vessel off 
Newport, R. I., and in the next year was 
wounded at Yorktown. In I78fi he took part in 
the framing of the Maritime Code, and three 
years later was deputy to the States-General 
from Montargis. Under the Directory he took 
charge of an expedition against Naples. He 
commanded a squadron at Brest and met NeL 
son and forced him to retreat (1801). At the 
end of the same year he was put in command 
of the fleet at Aix destined for Santo Domingo. 
He got to Port-au-Prince in time to save the city 
from the negroes, fortified the place, and with it 
as a base made several successful attacks on the 
British W’est Indies and English commerce. He 
succeeded in beating off the fleet sent to capture 
him (1803). In 1804 he took command of the 
French fleet in the Mediterranean, but died in 
the same year. 

LA TOUB, la'to?!!/, Maurice Quentin de 
(1704-88). A French pastel -portrait painter. 
He was born at Saint-Quentin and may be called 
self-taught, though he was the pupil in Paris of 
a little-known artist, Spo5de. He went to Cam- 
brai when the congress was held there in 1724 
and is said to have attracted so much attention 
that he was invited to go to London with the 
English Ambassador. At least his sojourn in 
England is authentic. In 1746 he became a 
member of the Academy, was promoted councilor 
five years later, and in 1750 became court 
painter, with lodgings in the Louvre, where his 
sitters included the court and all the notable 
characters of the day. He founded a free Bch(!^l 
of design at Saint-Quentin and left to the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts three prizes, which are still dis- 
tributed. Especially fine were his portraits of 
women, which were always flattering yet char- 
acteristic, often surrounded by highly elaborate 
and beautiful accessories. Among these must 
be mentioned Queen Mary Leszczynska, Madame 
de Pompadour (1765), the Dauphine Marie de 
Saxe, and Madame de Mondonville, all in the 
Louvre; Mademoiselle Camango and Mademoi^ 
selle Fel, at Saint-Quentin. His best portraits 
of men include Louis XV, the Dauphin, Rous- 
seau, and D’Alembert, all in the Louvre; Vol- 
taire, the Abbe Huber, at Saint-Quentin; several 
of himself, two of which are in Dijon Museum. 
La Tour can best be studied in the Museum of 
Saint-Quentin, which contains 87 pieces Many 
of these (so-called “preparations” or sketches 
for his finished pictures) are among the l^st of 
his works, since he was never satisfied amd fre- 

2 uently spoiled his portraits by retouching them. 
!onsult biogrij[)hiea b\ J F. Champfleury ( Paris, 
1891) and .1 M Tourneiix (ib., 1904); also Ed- 
mond de Gonoourt, in L’Jrt du diohhuitiSme 
sidcle (ib., 1880) ; Henry Lapauze, Les pastels 
de La Tour d Saint-Quentin (ib., 1899) ; Fred- 
erick Wedmore, French Art from Watteau to 
Prudhon (London, 1906). 

LATOXTB D^AUVEEONH, dA'vAr'ny’, ThAso- 
PHiLE Mai.0 Cobeet de (1743-1800). A hero of 
the French R<*voliuion, liom at Carhaix, Brit- 
tany, of an illoLMtimiiU' branch of the family 
of the dukes of Bifiiillon He entered the army 
in 1767 and in 1782 served under the Duke of 
Orillon at Port Mahon. During the early years 
of the Revolution Latour fought in the armies 
of the Alps and of the Pyrenees. Refusing aM 
advancement in rank, he led on foot and in a 
simple captain’s uniform his column of 8008 
grenadiers, known on account of their murder^ 
ouB bayonet charges as the lafcoliial €trliuim. 
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LA 4!9StApra 

Having left the army in 1795, he reSnlisted in 
1797 as a substitute for the only son of an old 
friend and fought with Massena in Switzerland. 
When he was subsequently with the Array of 
the Rhine in 1800, as he still refused all promo- 
tion, Bonaparte bestowed on him the title of The 
First Grenadier of France upon the request of 
Carnot. He was killed on June 27 of that year, 
at Oberhausen, near Neuburg, in Bavaria. When 
he died, the whole French army mourned for him 
three days; his heart was embalmed and placed 
in a silver vase carried by his company; his 
sabre was placed in the church of the Invalides; 
and at every parade till the close of the Empire, 
at the muster roll of his regiment, Latour’s name 
was called, and the eldest sergeant replied, “Dead 
on the field of honor.” This custom is still fol- 
lowed to-day, when the Forty-sixth Regiment 
takes tile colors on parade. 

LA TBAFFE, lA trap. A narrow valley in 
Normandy, in the Department of Orne, closely 
shut in by woods and rocks and very difficult of 
access (Map: France, N., F 4). In these woods 
stands the famous Benedictine monastery of La 
Trappe, or La Grande Trappe, notable as the 
place in which the Trappist Order (q.v.) 
originated. 

LATBEILLE, la'trA'y*, Pierre AndriS ( 1762- 
1833). A French zoologist, born at Brivea, Cor- 
rAze. Although he was ordained as a priest in 
1786, he devoted most of his life to the study 
of zodlogy. In 1798 he was placed in charge of 
the entomological collections at the Museum of 
Natural History in Paris, and in 1814 he became 
a member of the Academy of Sciences. After 
the death of Lamarck he was appointed profes- 
sor of zoblogy at the Museum, the department 
being divided between Latreille and H M. D. de 
Blainville. Latreille wrote voluminously, his 
works extending over the entire field of zocilogy ; 
but it is as an entomologist, and a reformer of 
the prevailing systems of classification, that he 
was most famous. The following are among his 
more important works: Precis des caracUres 
g4n4rauw des maectes diapoa^a dans un ordre 
naturel (1796), Htstoire naturelle des singes 
(2 vols., 1801); Hiatoire naturelle des reptiles 
(4 vols., 1802; 2d ed., 1826) ; Histoirc naturelle 
g^6rale et partiouh^e dea oruataoia et maectes 
(1802-05) ; Families naturelles du r^gne animal 
(1825); Coura d'entomologie (1831-33). 

LA TBAMOUXE, 1A trA'mwa'y*, or TB^2- 
MOXJILLE, tr^t'mM'y^ Louis II de, Vioomte 
DE Thou ARB, Prince de Talmont (1460-1525). 
A French soldier, who was known as the knight 
sans reproche In 1488, in command of the army 
of Charles VIII, he defeated the rebel forces 
under the Duke of Brittany at Saint-Aubin du 
Cormier, took prisoner the Duke of Orleans, and 
massacred the other captives after having ban- 
queted them In 1495 he distinguished himself 
in the victory of Fornovo. By Louis XII he was 
placed in command of the Army of Italy, He 
took Milan in 1600 and was appointed admiral 
of Guienne (later of Brittany) and Governor of 
Burgundy. In 1503 he fought unsuccessfully 
against Gonsalvo de Cordoba in the Neapolitan 
territories. In 1618 he was defeated by the 
Swiss at Novara, in 1616 distinguished himself 
at Marignano, and defended Picardy against the 
English and Imperialists in 1522-28. He was 
killed at Pavia, Feb. 24, 1625. Consult Louis 
Sandret, Loitss II de la Tr^moilley le chevalier 
mns repraohe (Paris, 1881). 

IiA!IBOBB, Id-trl^. A borough in West- 
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moreland Co., Pa., 41 miles by rail east by south 
of Pittsburgh, on the Loyalhannh Creek, and on 
the Pennsylvania and the Ligonier Valley rail- 
roads ( Map ; Pennsylvania, C 7 ) . It is the cen- 
tre of a fertile agricultural district which has 
valuable deposits of coal and iron ore. Several 
coal mines are worked. There are large coke 
ovens, extensive steel mills, paper, woolen, lum- 
ber, and flour mills, and manufactories of glass, 
bricks, etc. The borough contains St. Vincent’s 
Monastery, St. Xavier Convent, the Latrobe Hos- 
pital, and a high school. Pop., 1900, 4614; 1910, 
8777; 1914 (U. S. est.), 10,649. 

LATBOBE, Benjamin Henry (1764-1820). 
A distinguished British-American architect, de- 
scended from the Huguenot Henry Boneval de la 
Trobe. He was born in Yorkshire, England, 
studied on the Continent, achieved professional 
distinction as an architect in London, and in 
1796 emigrated to the United States, where he 
became eminent both as an engineer and as an 
architect. Among the works with which his 
name is associated are the James River and Ap- 
pomattox Canal, the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal, and the Schuylkill River water works in 
Philadelphia. He was the architect of the Bank 
of Pennsylvania, the Academy of Art, and the 
Bank of the United States in Philadelphia, and 
of the Roman Catholic Cathedral and the Cus- 
tom House in Baltimore In 1803 he was ap- 
pointed by Jefferson surveyor of public buildings 
in Washington, and his advice had much to do 
with the plans and decorations of the capitol 
He was engaged to rebuild the capitol after it 
was burned m 1814. In 1817 he gave up his 
connection with the government His Journal: 
Notes and Sketches of an Architect, Naturalist, 
and Traveler was published in 1905. — His son, 
Benjamin Henry (1807-78), likewise an en- 
gineer, was for 22 years chief engineer of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and afterward 
was a consulting engineer of the Hoosac Tunnel 
and a member of the Advisory Board of the 
Brooklyn Bridge — The son of the second Ben- 
jamin Henry, Charles Hazlehurst (183.3- 
1902), also an engineer, is remembered for his 
construction of the Arequipa Viaduct in Peru 
and the Agua de Vernegas Bridge in Peru and 
for his authoritative studies of Baltimore 
sewerage. 

LATBOBE^ John Hazlehurst (1803-91). 
An American publicist, son of Benjamin H La- 
trobe (1764-1820). He was born in Philadel- 
phia He became a cadet in the United States 
Military Academy at West Point and subse- 
quently studied law with Robert G. Harper, of 
Baltimore, and was called to the bar in 1826. 
His services as counsel were soon engaged by the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, with which he re- 
mained connected until his death. He was also 
engaged by Ross Winans in certain important 
litigations before the Russian courts, respecting 
the construction of the railroad between St. 
Petersburg and Moscow The well-known “La- 
trobe stove” or “Baltimore heater” was his in- 
vention. Aside from his professional duties, 
he was conspicuous in his devotion to the 
welfare of Baltimore. Druid Hill Park owes 
much to his care. He was one of the founders 
and a lifelong promoter of the Maryland Insti- 
tute. For many years^he was president of the 
Maryland Historical Society. Among the ad- 
vocates of African colonization he was perhaps 
the foremost. For the colony of Maryland in 
Liberia, established at Cape Palmas, he pre- 
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pared a charter under which a prosperous gov- 
ernment was maintained for many years. After 
the death of Henry Clay he became president of 
the American Colonization Society. His History 
of Maryland m Liberia was published in 1886. 
Some of his writings relating to local history 
have a permanent value; as, his Life of Charles 
Carroll, Pet'sonal Recollections of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, and History of Mason and 
Dixon’s Line. — His son, Ferdinand Claiborne 
(1833-1911), was born in Baltimore, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1800, served as mayor of 
Baltimore for seven terms, and was repeatedly 
sent to the Maryland Legislature, serving twice 
as Speaker of the House of Delegates. 

LATB/XTN^CITLI (Lat. nom. pi., pawns, free- 
booters, dim. of latro, in older sense of ‘hired 
soldier,’ ‘soldier’), or LUDTJS LATRUNCULO- 
RTTIlC. An ancient Roman game, played, with 
men of dilTerent colors, on a board divided into 
squares by ruled lines. The name latrunculi prop- 
erly denotes only the men; later it was applied 
also to the game. Tlio details of play are un- 
known, but it is certain that one (d)ject of each 
player was to capture his opponent’s pieces by 
inclosing them between two of his own men. The 
game could thus be conceived of as a sort of com- 
bat between two armies. The pieces were of vary- 
ing values: some were “officers,” some “men.” 
They were fashioned of earthenware, ivory, glass, 
etc.* A similar game was known to the Egyptians, 
and boards and sets of men, with animals’ heads, 
have been found in tombs of that country. A 
similar board has been found in the Mycenaean 
palace at Cnosus in Crete. The Greeks also had 
two games {irerreLa, petteia) played with men — 
one the game of “five lines,” the other called 
“cities” (“cities” was properly the name of the 
squares on the board) ; the men were called 
“dogs.” It seems likely that while some of the 
games were purely games of skill, analogous to 
draughts and chess, in other varieties dice were 
used, as in backgammon. The Indus latruncu- 
lorum was very popular and is frequently al- 
luded to in ancient writers. Consult the article 
“Latrunculi,” in William Smith, A Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, vol. ii (3d 
ed., London, 1891). 

LAT'TEN (OF. laton, Fr. laiton, from Sp. 
lata, lath, Portug. lata, tin plate, from OHG. 
lata, latta, Ger. Latte, Eng. lath; connected with 
Ir. slath, Bret, laz, rod, and with Ger. Laden, 
shutter). A term applied to a mixed metal 
made of copper and zinc and practically the same 
as sheet brass. The term is now seldom used 
and is restricted to brass worked into ornaments 
for ecclesiastical purposes. 

LATTER-DAY TAMTHLETS. Violent and 
radical political tracts by Thomas Carlyle 
(1850). 

LATTER-DAY SAINTS. See Mormons. 

LAT'TICE-LEAE (OF., Fr. lattis, from 
latte, Ger. Latte, lath), Lackleaf, Water Yam, 
or OuviEANDRA, Aponogeton fenestralis. A cu- 
rious Madagascar aquatic plant, the older leaves 
of which seem to lose all their green tissue and 
to leave only the skeleton of the leaf. It is re- 
ferred by some botanists to the family Apono- 
getonaceee, nearly allied to Naiadace®, with which 
it was formerly classed. It has a light-brown 
edible rootstock, about the thickness of a man’s 
thumb, 6 to 9 inches long, often branching, in- 
ternally white and farinaceous. The crown of 
the plant is under water, and the leaves float 
just below the surface; the flowers, arranged in 


forked spikes, rise above it. The young Icaveft, 
while in the bud, are not latticc-like. There are 
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about 20 species in this genus, which occurs 
in Africa, Asia, and Australia. 

LAT'TIMORE, Samuel Allan (1828-1913). 
An American chemist and educator, born in 
Union Co., Ind. In 1850 he. graduated from In- 
diana Asbury (now De Pauw) University, where 
he was classical tutor from 1850 to 1852, took 
the degree of A.M. in 1853, and was professor of 
Greek until 1860. Then for seven years he held 
the chair of chemistry at Genesee College, the 
forerunner of Syracuse University. From 1867 
until his retirement in 1908 Dr. Lattimore was 
professor of chemistry at the University of 
Rochester, where he was also acting president in 
1896-98. In addition to academic duties lie 
found time to serve as chemist to the Board of 
Water Commissioners, Rochester (1872), to the 
New York State Board of Health (1881-83), 
and to the State Department of Agriculture 
( 1886-1908 ) ; he helped to found the Western 
New York Institution for Deaf Mutes and did 
much to popularize the study of science. Dr. 
Lattimore was a fellow, and in 1880 a vice pres- 
ident, of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. De Pauw and Iowa 
Wesleyan each gave him an honorary Ph.D. and 
Hamilton College the LL.D, 

LATTMANN, lat'mAn, Juuus (1818-98). 
A German educator, born at Goslar. He studied 
theology and philology at the University of Got- 
tingen. From 1847 to 1870 he was a teacher in 
the Gymnasium at GOttingen; from 1870 to his 
retirement in 1890, director of that at Clausthal. 
Besides many schemes for linguistic reforms, he 
published a number of school tfjxtbooks, among 
them : Komhination der methodischen Principien 
im lateiniscRen Unterricht (1882; 2d ed., 1888) ; 
Comelii Hepotis Liber Bmendatus et Buppletus 
(1880; 8th ed., 1880) ; Ausgleichende Lbsung der 
Reforpibewegungen dea hbheren Behulwesms 
(1880). 

LATtTDE, l&'tyd', Henri Masirs de (1726- 




1805). A prisoner in the Bastille, bom at Mon* 
tagnoc in Gascony. He learned the business of 
an apothecary, served in the army, and came to 
Paris to study mathematics. He lived for some 
time in fjfreat poverty here In 1749 Latude in- 
formed Mademoiselle de Pompadour that an at- 
tempt would be made upon her life through 
poison in a package. He did not tell that he 
himself was the sender of the package Made- 
moiselle de Pompadour found him out, refused 
to see the humor of the situation, and sent him 
to the Bastille. Having thrice escaped, he was 
thrice retaken, and spent 28 years in prison. 
Malesherbes brought about his rtdease in 1777, 
but he was again arrested, charged with robbery, 
and kept in the BicStre till 1784, when he was 
freed through the intercession of Mademoiselle 
Legros. During the early years of the Revolu- 
tion Latude was very popular in the character 
of a victim of the old regime. In 1793 the Con- 
vention compelled the heirs of Mademoiselle do 
Pompadour to pay him 60,000 francs damages. 
In 1791-92 Thierry published Le despottsme 
ddvoiU, ou memoir es de Latude, which attained 
great notoriety. 

LA TUQUE, 14 tuk'. A town in Champlain 
Co., Quebec, Canada, at the junction of the Bos- 
tonnais and St. Maurice rivers, and on the Quebec 
and Lake St. John Railway, about 87 miles 
northwest (direct) of the city of Quebec and 
122 miles by rail ( Map Quebec, F 3 ) . There is 
steam communication with Gxandcs Piles by way 
of the St. Maurice River. The chief public build- 
ings are the town hall, a Roman Catholic con- 
vent, a college, and a hospital The leading in- 
dustry is the manufacture of pulp, for which 
there* is abundant water power. The town owns 
its .'b* <■*,■ IbjldiMi' i‘lant. Pop. (1911), 2934. 

LA'TUS REC'TUWr (Lat., straight side). 
In mathematics, the latus rectum of a conic sec- 
tion is the double ordinate of a focus, or the 
focal chord parallel to the directrix. Its length 

2^2 

in the ellipse and hyperbola (q.v.) is — and in 

the parabola g* = 4pa} it is 4p, or twice the dis- 
tance of the focus from the directrix. The word 
6p6la was used by Apollonius, but in the Latin 
translations it always appears as “latus rectum.” 
Apollonius also speaks of it as the “parameter 
of the ordinates” {Trap* fjv difpavrai al Karay6psvai 
rera'yphtas) , See Eixipse; PaIiameteb. 

LAUBACH, Hebmann, Count Solms-. See 
Solms-Laubach. 

LAUBAE*, lou'bAn. A town in the Province 
of Silesia, Prussia, on the Queis, at the converg- 
ing of three railway lines, 40 miles west-south- 
west of Liegnitz ( Map : Germany, F 3 ) . It has 
a fourteenth-century convent of the Magdalene, 
a lyoeum, a municipal library, and monuments 
to William I and Luther. Its industries include 
woolen, linen, and cotton weaving, bleaching, and 
the manufacture of earthenware, starch, dex- 
trin, cigars, machinery, cartons, and labels. 
Large railway shops are located here. Pop., 
1900, 13,792; 1910, 15,467. Lauban is mentioned 
as early as the tenth century and once belonged 
to the league of the six towns of Lusatia. 

LAUBE, lou'ba, Heinrich (1806-84). A 
(Jermaii novelist and dramatic author. He was 
bom at Sprottau in Silesia and, after studying 
thebibgy at Halle and Breslau, made his home at 
Iieipzig. He aroused the hostility of the govern- 
ment by bis participation in the liberal move- 
ment of the time and in 1884 was expelled from 


Saxony and served a term of imprisoimeiit at 
Berlin. After a further term of imprisonment 
he made a tour through France and Algeria, re* 
turning to Leipzig in 1839. He was a member 
of the Frankfort National Assembly (1840-49) 
and in 1849 became director of the Burg Theatre 
at Vienna, a position which he held till 1867. 
After a short sojourn at Leipzig (1869-70) he 
returned to Vienna and acted as director of the 
Stadt Theatre till 1879. The first period of his 
literary career was marked by the rapid output 
of novels dealing with the history of Germany 
as well as with contemporary social and political 
conditions and by his participation in the young 
German movement (See Young Germany.) He 
also published essays and books of travel. After 
1845 his attention was directed chiefly to the 
stage. His plays are well wrought and cleverly 
written and show a remarkable mastery of the 
technique of the stage. Of his novels, the most 
important are: Das junge Europa (1833-37) ; 
Daa Gluck (1837) ; Der Pratendent (1842) , Die 
Ora fin Chateaubriand (1843) ; Der deutache 
Krteg (1863-66); Die Bbhminger (1880); Loui- 
son (1884). On the stage he first attained a 
reputation with his tragedy Monaldeacht ( 1845 ) 
and the comedy Rokoko (1846). These were fol- 
lowed by Struenaee (1847), Oottached und Gel- 
lert { 1847 ) , Die Karlsschdler ( 1847) , Graf Essex 
(1856), Montrose (1859), Bdae Zungen (1868), 
and Demetrius (1872) ; the last was an attempt 
at completing Schiller’s unfinished drama of 
that name. Among his other works should be 
mentioned Moderne Charakteriatiken, a collec- 
tion of essays, and Das erste deutsche Parlament, 
an account of the revolutionary period of 1848- 
49.- His works were published at Vienna in 16 
volumes ( 1875-82) . Consult* Rudolf Gottsch all, 
“Heinrich Laube,” in Unsere Zeit, vol. li (Leip- 
zig, 1884) ; Johannes Proelss, Das junge Deutsch- 
land (Stuttgart, 1892) ; Ludwig Geiger, Das 
junge Deutschland und die preussische Zensur 
(Berlin, 1900) ; Georg Altman, Heinrich Lauhea 
Prinzip der Theaterleitung (Dortmund, 1908) ; 
Paul Weiglin, Outzkowa und Lauhea Literatur- 
dramen (Berlin, 1910). 

LAUD, William (1673-1645). Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the upholder of Church authority 
in the time of Charles I. He was the son of a 
clothier in good circumstances and was born at 
Reading in Berkshire, Oct. 7, 1573. He entered 
St. John’s College, Oxford, in 1689, became a 
fellow in 1693, and took his degree of M.A. in 
1598. Ordained a priest in 1601, he soon made 
himself conspicuous at the university by his 
antipathy to Puritanism; but, being then a per- 
son of very little consequence, he only suc- 
ceeded in exciting displeasure against himself. 
Yet his learning, his persistent and definite ec- 
clesiasticism, and the genuine unselfishness of 
his devotion to the Church, soon won him both 
friends and patrons. In 1607 he was preferred 
to the vicarage of Stanford in Northamptonshire 
and in 1608 obtained the advowson of North Kil- 
worth in Leicestershire. In 1609 he was ap- 
pointed rector of West Tilburj^ in Essex; in 
1611, in spite of strong opposition, president of 
St. John’s Colley, Oxford, in 1614, ]>reb<*ndnry 
of Lincoln; and in 1615, Archdeacon of Ifiiiitiiig- 
don. King James now began to rfiow favor to 
Laud and in 1616 made^him dean of Gloucestej:. 
In 1617 Laud accompanied his sovereign to Scot- 
land, with the view of introducing episcopacy 
into the Church government of t&t country; 





hut the attempt failed, In 1621 he was conse* 
crated Bishop of $t. David’s. After the acces- 
sion of Charles 1 he was translated from the 
see of St. David’s to tliat of Bath and Wells 
(1626), became high m favor at court, was 
more than ever hated by the Puritans, and was 
denounced in Parliament. 1628 he was made 
Bishop of London. After the assassination of 
Buckingham Laud became virtually the chief 
minister of Charles and undertook to carry out 
the policy which he believed to be right with 
great firmness and persistency. It was not in 
accord with the spirit of the times, however, or 
suited to the temper of the people. In 1629 he 
was chosen chancellor of the University of Ox- 
ford, the centre of High-Church loyalty. From 
this period he was for several years busily but 
fruitlessly employed in trying to repress Puri- 
tanism. In the High Commission and Star 
Chamber courts the influence of Laud was su- 
preme ; but the penalty he paid for this influence 
was the hatred of the English Parliament and of 
the people generally. In 1633 he was raised to 
the archbishopric of Canterbury and in the same 
year was made chancellor of the University of 
Dublin. The famous ordinance regarding Sun- 
day sports, which w^as published about this 
time by royal command, was believed to be 
drawn up by Laud and greatly increased the 
dislike felt towards him by the Puritans. His 
minute alterations in public worship, his regula- 
tions about the proper position of the altar and 
the fencing of it with decent rails, his attempt 
to force Dutch and Walloon congregations to 
use the English liturgy, and all Englishmen to 
attend the parish church where they resided, 
are characteristic of his principles and policy 
During 1635-37 another effort was made by him 
to establish episcopacy in Scotland ; but the first 
attempt to read the liturgy in St. Giles’s Church, 
Edinburgh, excited a dangerous tumult. (Sec 
Geddes, Jenny. ) Proceedings were finally taken 
against him, and on March 1, 1641, he was, by 
order of the House of Commons, conveyed to the 
Tower. After being stripped of his honors and 
exposed to many indignities and much injustice, 
he was finally brought to trial before the House 
of Lords, Nov. 22, 1643, on a charge of treason 
and other crimes. The Lords, however, did not 
find him ^ilty; but the Commons had previ- 
ously resolved on his death and passed an ordi- 
nance for his execution. To tnis the Upper 
House gave its assent, and, in spite of Laud’s 
I lofli./ng a royal pardon, he was beheaded, Jan. 

Ii}!5. Laud had a genuine regard for learn- 
ing and enriched the University of Oxford, ip 
the course of his life, with 1300 manuscripts in 
different European and Oriental languages. His 
writings are few. Wharton published his Diary 
in 1694, and duriim 1857-60 Parker, the Oxford 
publisher, Issued The Works of the Most Rev- 
^rend Rather in Ood, William LoMd, D.D., some- 
time Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Bibliography. Pout Bayne, Chief Actors in 
ih*' Ruriian RnoUiiwn (Edinburgh, 1878); 
C. H Bimpkinson, L^fe and Times of Laud$ Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (T.ori(hm, 1S94) ; W. H. 
Hutton, William Laud (ib., 1895) ; W. E. Col- 
lins (ed.), Archbishop Laud Commemoration, 
18^5: Lectures on Laud, together with a Bibli- 
ography of Laudian Literature and the Laudian 
Lxhihiiwn Catalogue (ib., 1895) ; A. C Benson, 
\rchhishop Laud: A $tudy (ib., 1898) ; H. Bell, 
Archbishop Laud and priestly Government (ib., 
1905) , W. L. Mackintosh. Life of mihatn Laud 
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(ih., 1907 ) ; Lucius Waterman, William Lmt4, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Martyr (New 
York, 1912), containing a bibliography. 

IiAtT^ANUM (variant of ladanum, from 
Lat. ladanum, ledanum, from Gk. l^da- 

non, resmous mice or gum of a certain shrub, 
from hijbov, ledon, mastic, from Pers. Utdan, 
sort of shrub), or Tincture of Opium. A fluid 
preparation oi opium, made by macerating the 
sliced or powdered drug in alcohol and filtering 
the resultant. It is of a deep brownish -red color 
and possesses the peculiar nutty odor and smell 
of opium. Formerly it was a preparation of un- 
certain strength, as there was no definite rule 
for compounding it. But the United States 
pharmacopoeias of 1880 and subsequent years 
prescribed that all fluid preparations of opium, 
except paregoric, should be made of such strength 
that 10 minims of it should represent one grain 
of opium. Laudanum therefore contains 48 
grains of opium to the ounce It is a powerful 
analgesic and hypnotic, but it causes constipa- 
tion, headache, and occasionally nausea. It is 
too frequently used as a domestic medicine for 
the relief of pain, especially in cases of cramps 
or diarrhoea, when in the majority of cases a 
brisk cathartic is indicated. To young chil- 
dren it must be given with extreme caution, as 
fatal results have followed a very small dose 
administered to an infant for relief of supposed 
pam, or as a “soothing” agency. The drug is 
used in widely varying doses in adults, accord- 
ing to the indications, as interpreted by the 
physician. Laudanum is less used now than 
in foiraer years, the active principles of opium, 
such as morphine and codeine, being substituted. 
As a local application, however, in the form of 
a liniment, particularly in combination with 
lead, it is still extensively employed. See Anti- 
dote, Opium. 

LAU^DEB, Harry (real name MaoLennan) 
(1870- ). A Scottish comedian, born at 

Portobello. As a child, he worked in a flax- 
spinning mill in Arbroath, where he was edu- 
cated as a half-timer, and then, for 10 years, in 
coal mines. Having managed during this time 
to acquire some knowledge of music, he early 
gained a local reputation as an amateur vocalist 
and entertainer, and finally, adopting the stage 
as a profession, made tours in Scotland 
Ireland. His first notable success was at Bel- 
fast in an Irish character song, “Gall Agenl 
Callaghan.” In the London music halls he at 
once became a prime favorite, and in America, 
which he visited for the first time in 1907, he 
created a real sensation with his songs and 
characterizations. Thereafter he made frequent 
tours in the United States, with undiminished 
popularity. In the impersonation of Scottish 
characters, a field to which he finally confined 
himself exclusively, he had no rival. In 1915, 
with a company of bagpipers, he traveled 
through England to help raise recruits for the 
war. He is author of Harry Lamder at Home 
and on Tour (1906) and of a Scottish comedy, 
besides both words and music of his songs. 

liAXTDBB, Sib Tbomas Dick (1784-1848). 
A Scottii^ author, oldest son of Sir Andrew 
Lauder, sixth Baronet of Fountainhall, Hadding- 
tuii*-hire, Scotland. For a short time he serv^ 
111 the Seven ty-ninth Kegiinent (Cameron High- 
landers). On the death of his father, in 1820, 
hq succeeded to the harcmetcy. For several yeairs 
he^was seei^etary to the Board of Scottish Maisr 
and' to the Board of White Herring 
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Fishery. H6 b^oAine kno^ as the author of 
several romances written in imitation of Scott — 
Simon Roy (1817), Loohindhn (1826), and The 
Wolf of Bobdenooh (1827). The scenes of the 
last two are laid in Morayshire, just before the 
wars of Bruce. Later in life he published High- 
land Rambles and Legends ( 3 vols , 1837 ) and 
Legends and Tales of the Highlands (3 vols., 
1841). His only work now read is the Account 
of the threat Moray Floods of 1829 (1830). 
This has survived for its graphic descriptions, 
its hutnor and pathos. He died May 29, 1848. 
A series of papers written during the last two 
years of his life for Taifs Magazine and entitled 
Scottish Rivers was edited with a preface by 
Dr. John Brown (Edinburgh, 1874). 

LAX7DEB, William (?-1771). A Scottish 
Latinist and impostor. Educated at Edinburgh 
University, he became a tutor there after grad- 
uation in 1695, but was unsuccessful in several 
attempts to obtain a collegiate appointment. 
He was a good Latin scholar and published 
Poetarum Scotorum Musce Stbcrce {2 vols., 1739), 
a collection of Latin poems, mostly paraphrases 
from the Bible, by Arthur Johnston, Ruddiman, 
Ker, and others; the circulation of the collec- 
tion, however, was damaged by Lauder’s in- 
judicious praise of Johnston. He went to Lon- 
don in 1742 and supported himself by teaching 
and literary work. In 1747 he commenced the 
series of articles in the Gentleman* s Magazine 
by which he is remembered, owing to his indict- 
ment of Milton for plagiarism. By his quota- 
tions and his plausibility he deceived even Dr. 
Samuel Johnson and received subscriptions for 
the publication of an Essay on Milton*8 Use and 
Imitations of the Modems in his **Paradise Lost** 
(1750), to which Dr. Johnson wrote a preface 
and postscript. The publication of a more ex- 
tended work on the subject by Lauder was ar- 
rested by John Douglas, afterward Bishop of 
Salisbury, who exposed Lauder’s fraud, show- 
ing that he had cited excerpts from Alexander 
Hog’s Latin translation of Paradise Lost as 
plagiarisms by Milton from Grotius, Masenius, 
Staphoristius, and others. Dr. Johnson obtained 
Lauder’s confession of the forgery, notwith- 
standing which Lauder continued his attack on 
Milton and published The Grand Impostor: or 
King Charles I Vindicated from the Charge of 
Plagiarism Brought against him by Milton, and 
Milton himself Convicted of Forgery (1754). 
Lauder was finally obliged to emigrate to Bar- 
bados, where he died in poverty. 

liATT^DEBDALE, James Maitland, eighth 
Eabi. of (1759-1839). A Scottish statesman 
and author, born at Ratho, Midlothian. He was 
educated at the University of Edinburgh, studied 
also at Trinity College, Oxford, and at Glasgow, 
read law at Lincoln’s Inn, London, and became 
advocate in 1780. In that year he was also re- 
turned to the House of Commons for Newport, 
Cornwall. From 1784 to 1789 he sat for Malmes- 
bury, in 1787 was appointed a manager for the 
conduct of the impeachment of Warren Has- 
tings, and in 1790 was elected a representative 
peer of Scotland. While t member of the Com- 
mons, he spoke aj^inst the persons who were 
responsible for the American war. He was 
strongly opposed to the French war and is said 
to have made his appearance in the lords on 
one occasion In the garb affected by the Jaco- 
bin organisation. His attitude towards the min- 
istry prevent his reHlection in 1796 and 1802, 
hut in 1806 he became a peer of Great Briiain 


and Ireland (Baron Lauderdale of Thirlestane, 
Berwick), Lord High Keeper of the Great Seal 
of Scotland, and a member of the Privy Council. 
He resided in 1807, was long prominent in the 
Opposition in the House of Lords, and the leader 
of the Scottish Whigs. Ultimately, however, he 
became a Tory. His attack (with the Duke of 
Bedford) on the pension of Burke was answered 
by Burke in the well-known Letter to a Noble 
Lord (1796). His writings include an Inquiry 
into the Nature and Origin of Public Wealth 
(1804, 2d enlarged ed., 1819; trans. into Italian 
and French) and a considerable list of pamph- 
lets. A volume of his Letters to the Peers of 
Scotland was published in 1794. 

LAXJDEBDALE, John Maitt.and, Duke of 
(1616-82) A Scottish politician, the grandson 
of John, first Lord Thirlestane, brother of the 
famous Secretary Lethington, and son of John, 
first Earl of Lauderdale, and of Isabel, daughter 
of Alexander Seaton, Earl of Dunfermline and 
Chancellor of Scotland. He was born at the 
ancient family seat of Lethington, May 24, 
1616. He was carefully trained in Presbyterian 
principles and entered public life as a keen 
Covenanter In 1643 he attended the Westmin- 
ster Assembly of Divines as an elder of the 
Church of Scotland and was a party to the sur- 
render of Charles I to the English grmy at New- 
castle. Shortly after, however, he changed his 
politics and became a Royalist When Charles 
II came to Scotland from Holland, Lauderdale 
accompanied him, but, being taken at the battle 
of Worcester in 1651, was kept a prisoner for 
nine years. Set at liber^ by General Monk in 
1660, he hastened to The Hague and was warmly 
received by Charles. After the removal of Mid- 
dleton in 1662 and of Rothes in 1667, Lauderdale 
was practically the sole ruler of Scotland and 
for some time displayed a spirit of moderation 
and an apparent regard for the religious feelings 
of his countrymen; but he soon became a bitter 
persecutor of the (Covenanters. In 1672 Charles 
showed his appreciation of Lauderdale’s conduct 
by creating him Earl of March and Duke of 
Lauderdale; two years afterward he was raised 
to the English peerage as Baron Petersham and 
Earl of Guilford and received a seat in the 
English Privy Council. He was one of the fa- 
mous “cabal,” but by his domineering arrogance 
excited the disgust and hatred of his colleagues 
as well as of the nation. The House of Commons 
repeatedly petitioned for his removal, and 
finally, in 1682, after his health had been broken 
by constant excesses and he had lost the favor 
of the King by his vote for the execution of 
Lord Stafford, he was stripped of his offices and 
pensions. He died at Tunbridge Wells, August 
24 of the same year. Consult articles by Osmud 
Airy in the Quarterly Review, vol. clvii (Lon- 
don, 1884) ; in the English Historical Review, 
vol. i (ib., 1886) ; and a selection from the 36 
volumes of Lauderdale manuscripts in the Brit- 
ish Jduseum, edited by Osmud Airy for the Cam- 
den Society in four volumes (ib., 1883-85). 

ULTnyiAH MANtrsOBIM (Codex Lau- 
DiANUB). A valuable manuscript of the Acts of 
the Apostles, named after Archbishop Laud, who 
in 1636 presented it to the University of Ox- 
ford. It has in parallel columns and uncial let- 
ters the Gre^ t^t with a closely literal Latin 
version, different both^ from the Vulgate and 
from Jerome’s. The Latin words are always 
exactly opposite the Greek. The portion from 
xxvi. 29 to xxvii, 26 has been lost, The vellum 
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is Inferior and the ink pale. It was probably 
written in the west of Europe and about the 
sixth century. It is now in the Bodleian Library 
and is numbered 35. It is listed by Gregory as 
E, by Von Soden as a 1001. It was published by 
Thomas Heame (1715), by Hansell (1864), and 
by Tischendorf (1870). For description, consult 
C. R. Gregory, Canon and Text of the New Tea- 
tament (New York, 1907). 

LAUBON, lou'dOn, or LOUDON, Gideon 
Ebnst, Baron von (1717-90). An Austrian 
general, born at Tootzen, Livonia, of an old Scot- 
tish family After serving in the Russian army 
(1732-39) he went to Austria in 1742 and rose 
to be colonel at the outbreak of the Seven Years* 
War. Within a year his services raised him to 
the rank of maior general. He was present at 
the battles of Rossbach and Hochkirch, and in 
1759 his forces with those of the Russian Gen- 
eral Soltikoflf overwhelmed the army of Frederick 
the Great at Kunersdorf. He won further vic- 
tories at Glatz and Landahut. He became Baron 
(1758) and Aulic Councilor (1766). In 1769 
he was commandant general in Bohemia and in 
1778 became field marshal. In the Turkish War 
of 1788-89 he captured Belgrade. In 1790 he 
was made gem i ali--imo Consult Janko, Lehen 
des Feldmarshalla von Laudon (Vienna, 1869). 

LATJDONNifiRE, lYd6'nyar', Ren 6 de (?- 
C.1586). A French navigator of the sixteenth 
century. In 1562 he was with Ribaut when 
the latter made his unsuccessful attempt to 
establish a Huguenot colony at Port Royal in 
South Carolina, and two years later was dis- 
patched at the head of a second expedition to 
the New World. On June 25, 1564, he arrived 
off the mouth of the St John’s River, Florida, 
and, sailing up the river for a distance of 12 
miles, began the erection of a fort, which he 
named Caroline in honor of Charles IX. Laudon- 
ni^re’s management involved the colonists in 
uarrels with the Indians, upon whom they were 
ependent for supplies. Some of the number, 
mostly impoverished gentlemen, who resented the 
hard labor to which they were put, revolted 
against the rule of their leader and forced him 
to sanction a marauding expedition to pillage 
the Spanish settlements m Cuba. Affairs went 
from bad to worse, and the colony was threat- 
ened with destruction for want of food On 
Aug. 3, 1565, Capt. John Hawkins, the celebrated 
English slaver and privateer, arrived off the 
mouth of the river and supplied the colonists 
with provisions, selling them also one of his 
ships, on which Laudonni^re intended to return 
to France. On August 29 Jean Ribaut arrived 
with seven ships and some 300 men and super- 
seded Laudonni^re in the command, the latter 
being ordered home to defend himself against 
accusations of tyranny and treason His de- 
parture for France was delayed by the appear- 
ance of a Spanish fleet under Mendndez de 
Avilas, which had been dispatched for the pur- 
pose of driving out the French. On September 
10 Ribaut set out in his ships to attack the 
Spaniards at St. Augustine, leaving Laudonnifere 
in command at the fort. About 10 days later 
Menehdez de Avil^ stormed the fort, and a 
massacre of the colonists ensued. Laudonni^re 
succeeded in effecting his escape. With the rest 
of the survivors of the massacre he was rescued 
by the remnant of the French fleet. He went 
to England and did not return to France until 
1666. Twenty years later he published I/Bia- 
foire notable de la FloHde, contenant lee troia 


voyages faites en icelle par dee eapiiaines et deS 
pilotee fra^aiSf translated in Hakluyt’s Prin- 
cipal Navigations (1689) and in French’s Bis* 
torieal CollecUons of Lomstana. The last-named 
book also contains other original documents re- 
lating to this episode, which is fully treated in 
Francis Parkman, “Pioneers of France in the 
New World,” in France and Fngland %n North 
America, part i (Boston, 1898). See Menesndez 
DE Avihta; Ribaut. 

LAUENBUBG, lou'en bSSrK. A town in the 
Circle of Lauenburg, in the Province of Schles- 
wig-Holstein, Prussia, situated on the Elbe at 
its confluence with the Trave Canal, 25 miles 
southeast of Hamburg (Map: Germany, D 2). 
The chief buildings are the Evangelistic Church, 
two asylums for widows, and the courthouse. 
Lauenberg is an important commercial centre 
The chief industry is shipbuilding and there are 
manufactures of matches, barrels, bricks, and 
beer. In 1911 the ferry over the Elbe was re- 
placed by a railway hi idg(* Pop., 1900, 5.346. 
The castle after whieli ihe Dneliv of Lauenburg 
was named was built m 1181 by Duke Bernhard 
of SaKony. 

LAIJENBUB.G. A circle in the Province of 
Schlciw iir-lT(dst(‘in Prussia (Map: Germany, 
D 2) Area, 455 square miles, pop., 1910, .54,- 
671. The district is produc’tive and well for- 
ested Agriculture and cattle raising are the 
chief industries There are numerous lakes 
Lauenburg was inhabited by Slavic tribes when 
Charles the Great conquered it in 804. It 
formed part of the Duchy of Saxony, and in 1263 
became a separate state, ruled by the dukes of 
Saxe-Lauenburg This line became extinct in 
1689, when a number of princes contested the 
succession Finally, in 1702, Lauenburg ac- 
knowledged the dominion of the Elector of Han- 
over. In 1803 it passed to France. In 1815 Den- 
mark obtained possession of it, and it was 
united with Holstein in 1863, and passed to 
Prussia and Austria after the War of 1864. 
By the Convention of G^tein of 1865 Austria 
gave full possession to Prui^ia, and the latter 
has possessed it since that time It has been a 
circle of Schleswig-Holstein since 1876 In 1890, 
when Bismarck retired from office, William II 
conferred upon him the title of Duke of Lauen- 
burg Bismarck’s main estate ( Friedrich sruh ) 
is within the limits of the old duchy. 

LAUENBXXitG-, lou'en-b\irK. A town in the 
Province of Pomerania, Prussia, situated on the 
Leba, 38 miles northwest of Danzig (Map: Ger- 
many, G 1). There are manufactures of woolen 
and linen cloth and of white and common 
leather, matches, stoves, cement bricks, lumber, 
machinery, and spirits. It makes good spark- 
ling wine and has a considerable trade in cattle. 
Pop., 1900, 10,436; 1910, 13,916. 

LAtJFENBEBG) Heinrich von. See Hein- 
rich VON Laufenberg. 

LAUFEB, lou'fgr, Bebthoud (1874- ). 

An American anthropologist and Orientalist, 
born at Cologne, Germany. He was educated at 
the University of Berlin (1893-95), at the Sem- 
inary for Oriental Languaj^, Berlin (1894-95), 
and at the University of Leipzig (Ph.D., 1897). 
Coming to the United States in 1898, he par- 
ticipaW in the Jesup North Pacific expedition 
to Sakhalin Island and eastern Siberia (1898- 
99), in the Jacob H. Sohiff expedition to China 
(1901-04), and in the Mrs. T. B. Blackstoae 
expedition to China and Tibet (1908-10). He 
was an assistant at the American Museum of 
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Natural Hiito^ (1904H)6)» lectured at Colum- 
bia Univer^ty (1905-07), and at the Field Mu- 
seum of Natural Histo^ he became asaistaut 
curator of the Eastern Asiatic department in 
1908 and associate curator of Asiatic ethnology 
in 1911. He wrote a Detoriptwe Account of the 
Collection of Chimeeei Tihetin, Mongol, and Jap* 
ancee Boo ke in the Newberry Library (1913). 

LAXFFF, Joseph von (1855- ). A Ger- 

man dramatist and novelist. Jie was born in 
Cologne, attended school at Kalkar and MOnster, 
where he finished the course in the Gymnasium, 
entered the artillery in 1877, became lieutenant 
in 1878, captain in 1890, and major in 1898. 
At the personal request of the Emperor, in 1898, 
he became dramatic critic of the Eoyal Theatre 
at Wiesbaden, a position in which he continued 
till 1903. In 1886 he had begun his literary 
career with some mediocre epics, turning then 
to novels, of which he wrote; Die Hexe (1892; 
6th ed., 1900); Regina oceli (1894; 7th ed., 
1904); Die Hauptmannefrau (1895; 8th ed., 
1903 ) ; Der Mbnoh von 8t, Sebald ( 1896 ; 6th 
ed., 1899) ; Im Roaenhag (1898; 4th ed., 1900) ; 
Karrektek (1902; 8th ed., 1906) ; Mane Fcr- 
wohnen (1-6 eds., 1903); Pittje Pittjeimtt 
(1903; 14th ed., 1907) ; Frau Aleit (1905; 14th 
ed., 1912); Die Tanzmamsell (1907); 8ankt 
Anna (1908); Kavdaer (1910); Lux wterna 
(1912; 11th ed., 1913). Of these hie Karr ekiek 
(dramatized by himself in 1902, Der Heerohm) 
and Pittje Pittjewitt are by far his best. Of his 
dramas — Inez de Castro (1894; 3d ed., 1895 h 
Der Burggraf (1897; 6th ed., 1900), Der Eiaen- 
zahn (1899; 2d ed., 1902), Ruachhaua (1900), 
Vorwarta (1900), Der Deiohgraf (1907), Cot- 
berger (1907), and Heerohm (1902) — the last is 
by all means the best. Some of these are said 
to have been written at the suggestion of Wil- 
liam II. In his epics he follows but fails to 
equal Julius Wolff; in his dramas he is an im- 
successful dij^iple of Ernst von Wildenbruch; 
but in those stories and novels that picture the 
life and people of the^ lower Rhine he has been 
deservedly successful.^ But for the most part 
his talent lies in form. He was ennobled in 
1913. Consult: A. Schroeder, J. Lauff (Wies- 
baden, 1898 ) ;* Bruno Sturm ( B. Breitner ) , J. 
Lauff (Vienna, 1903) ; K. Pagenstecher, in Nord 
und Rihf (Breslau, 1904) ; also article in West- 
ermann’s Monateh^te (Brunswick, July, 1906) ; 
and W. Muller- Waldenburg, J. Lauff (Stuttgart, 
1906). 

LAHORE, 15'zhfi' D4 sib 4 FsANgois (1823- 
98). A French historical, genre, and portrait 
painter. He was bom at Maromme (Seine-In- 
f4rieure), and was a pupil of Picot and of the 
Ecole des Beaux- Arts. He began with portraits 
and historical genre, then turned to delineations 
of popular life, and finally to religious paint- 
ii^. Although his draftsmanship la excellent, 
his color is poor, and he lacks power and tem- 
perament. Among his most noteworthy works 
are; “Assassinatiom of Rizzio” (1849), Amiens 
Museum; "D^th of Zurbaran” (1850), Ministry 
of the Interior; “Lesueur with the Carthusian 
Monks*’ (1855), acouired by the state; “St. 
Louis Wadiing the Feet of the Poor’^ (1863), 
Ministry of State; “Baptism of Clovis” and “St. 
Clotilda Helping the Poor” (1870); mural paint- 
ings in the church of St. Clotllde, Paris; ^‘Cari- 
die of the Madonna” (1877 ), acquired by the 
state; “Tlriumph o# Flora” (1879), decorative 
Uainting in the Hotel Oontinental, Paris; “The 
tesmiit tl the Poor” (1860). Lille Museom; 
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“Victor Hugo on his Deathbed” (1886) ; “Palm 
Sunday” (1892), “Interior,” Luxembourg; 
“Martyrdcm of St. Denis,” mural painting in 
the church* of the Trinity; besides several dec- 
orative works in other churches and in the Ex- 
change in Paris. He was awarded medals in 
1850, 1855, 1859, 1861, and 1863, and decorated 
with the Legion of Honor in 1865. — ^His son 
Georges (1863- ), a genre painter, studied 

under the father and also under Pils and Henri 
Lehmann. His cleverly composed works include 
such subjects as “Repast of the Mowers” ( 1877 ) , 
“Poor Mind Man” (1881), and “The First-Born” 
(1883). 

LATTOEIi, 16'zh6l', Auguste (1830- ). 

A French author, born in Strassburg. He was 
early a mining engineer and afterward became 
secretary to th^e Due d’Aumale. His works, on 
scientific, historical, and philosophical subjects, 
include: Etudes ecientifiquea (1859) ; Science et 
philoaophie (1862); L*Angleterre politique et 
aodale (1873); Orandea figures hdatonquee 
(1875); Lord Palmerston et Lord Russell 
(1876); Louis de Cohgny (1877); La France 
politique et sooiale (1877); Henri de Rohan 
(1889); etc. In 1912 he published a volume 
of poetry, Flammea et cendres, 

LAXJGEBIE BASSE, 16zh'r4* has. A famous 
prehistoric station in the valley of the V6z^re, 
Dordogne, France. See Paleolithic Period. 

LAUGHING GAS. See Anesthetic; Ni- 
trogen; Nitrous Oxide. 

LAUGHING GULL. A rather small Ameri- 
can gull {Larus atricilla), so called from its 
hallooing cry. It is gray on the back and white 
beneath, with head black in mature summer 
plumage and feet reddish. Its home is in the 
tropics, from the Amazon northward; but in 
summer it strays up both coasts of America to 
Maine and central California. It is very nu- 
merous on the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
breeds on sandy Islets and beaches from Virginia 
southward, and rarely goes inland. Consult 
Elliott Cones, “Birds of the Northwest,” in 
United States Geographical and Geological Sur- 
vey of the Territories, Miscellaneous Publica- 
tions, vol. iii (Washington, 1874), and Beebe, 
Annual Report New York Zoological Society 
(New York, 1903). 

LAUGHING JACKASS, or Kookaburra. 
Bee Dacelo. 

LAUGHING PHILOSOPHER, The. A title 
given to Democritus (q.v.). 

LAUGHLIN, l&nin, James Lawrence 
( 1860- ) . An American economist, born 

at Deerfield, Ohio. In 1873 he graduated with 
high honors at Harvard, where he took his 
Ph.D. degree three years later, and wher^ he 
was instructor in political economy (1878-83) 
and assistant professor (1883-87). From 1887 
to 1890 he was president of the Manufacturers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Philadel- 
phia, for two years he was professor at Cornell, 
and in 1892 he became head of the department 
of political economy at the University of Chi- 
cago» He was a member of the Indianapolis 
Monetary Commission, organized in 1897, and 
prepared its report, one of the important docu- 
ments in the history of American banking and 
monetary reform. In 1906 he lectured, by invi- 
tation, in Berlin; and in 1909 he served as dele- 
gate to the Pan-American Scientific Congress at 
Bantififfo, Chile. From 1911 to 1913 he was 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Na^onal Oitistns League for the Promotion oi 
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It Sotliid Banking System. Under hia efficient 
leadership the league contributed materially to 
removing the inertia and prejudice that had 
blocked llie wa> t(» bankiiur reform in the United 
States. Besidi*- ('ditiiig the Journal of Political 
Economy faftoi lie prepared an abridg- 

ment of Mill’s Political Economy (1884) and 
wrote: The Study of Political Economy (1886) ; 
Hiatory of Bimetallism in the United States 
(1886) ; Elements of Political Economy (1887; 
rev. ed., 1902) ; Facts about Money (1896) ; 
Principles of Money ( 1903 ) ; Reciprocity ( 1903 ) , 
with H. P Willis; Lectures on Commerce 
(1904); Industrial America (1906); Latter 
Day Problems (1909) ; Banking Reform (1912). 

LAUGH^TEB (AS. hUahtor, from hlcehhan, 
Icel. hlceja^ Goth, hlahjan, OHG. hlahhan, lah- 
han, Ger. lachen, to laugh; probably imitative 
in origin). A form of expression (q.v.) of cer- 
tain emotions. In the smile, which genetically is 
probably a feeble successor of the laugh, the cor- 
ners of the mouth are drawn upward and back- 
ward, and the cheeks are raised, by the contrac- 
tion of the great zygomatic muscles; the upper 
lip is slightly rais^; the upper and lower eye- 
lids are somewhat approximated by the con- 
traction of the orbicular muscles; and the eyes 
are brightened in consequence of their greater 
tenseness, which results from these muscular 
contractions or from the increased blood pres- 
sure within the eyeball. The ‘"graduation” of 
the smile into the laugh is characterized by the 
enhancement and spread of the motor phenom- 
ena ; the mouth is opened ; there are deep in- 
spirations, followed by short, spasmodic, expira- 
tory movements, especially of the diaphragm; 
and the vocal cords are contracted, giving the 
typical sounds of laughter, In violent, spas- 
modic laughter the respiratory disturbances are 
increased; there are also circulatory changes 
(quickened pulse, congested face) ; glandular 
dt-'JiHi fcT* ■' (secretion of tears); distortions of 
li-c ^^\\ body, usually a throwing back of the 
head and a curving backward of the trunk; and 
involuntary and purposeless movements of the 
limbs. 

The causes of laughter are not always easy 
of assignment. It seems to be primarily the ex- 
pression of mere joy or happiness (notably in 
the case of children), yet it may be incited by 
what seem to be purely physiological agencies, 
e.g., tickling, cold, hysteria, and even some kinds 
of acute pain. The theories of laughter fall 
therefore into two classes — those that regard 
laughter as the expression of joy and those that 
regard as typical the laughter which follows 
tickle. Psychologically the characteristic of the 
former kind of laughter is the presence of a 
pleasurable emotion ; if the situation fails to 
arouse the emotion, laughter does not occur. 
But there is disagreement as to the way in which 
laughter is brought about. Some authorities 
hold that the display of muscular excitement is 
to be explained in terms of the discharge of en- 
ergy through the pathways of the nervous sys- 
tem. Laughter, it is said, may be produced by 
strong feeling of almost any kind ; its^ movements 
are purposeless and thus symptoma^c of uncon- 
trolled nervous discharge. The overflow takes 
place along the easiest and most used routes, 
ie., to the facial, articulatory, and respiratory 
muscles. Another type of theory attempts to 
trace the development of laughter genetically. 
The Arst semblance of laughter is found in the 
mimetic movements vehich express pleasure in 


a sweet taste, or in the repetition hy the replete 
diild of the pleasurable act of sucking. The 
organic* accompaniment (increased heartbeat, 
respiratory change, etc. ) appears only when 
the pleasurable emotion has reached a certain 
degree of intensity, and it differs from other or- 
ganic disturbances in that it is intermittent; 
laughter is spasmodic. This theory is obviously 
the better of the two, since it reduces laughter 
to an expressive movement (see Expbessioit, 
Expbessivb Movements), and thus places it in 
a system along with all other expressive move- 
ments. The theories of the second class, those 
which regard as typical the laughter which 
follows tickle, start with an explanation of 
the well-known fact that tickle, when pro- 
longed, arouses a widespread organic reaction. 
(1) It is argued that, since tickle consists of 
intermittent fight pressures, every such pressure 
sets up a reflex constriction of the small arte- 
rial blood vessels, which in turn diminishes the 
amount of blood pumped through them by the 
action of the heart. But there is a close connec- 
tion between the nerves governing the blood 
vessels and the nervous centre which regulates 
brentbing Hence the intermittent arterial con- 
Flriciion is paralleled by an intermittent expi- 
ration, and we thus account for the intermittent 
character of laughter. This theory, however, 
has been criticized on the ground of the dis- 
proportion between the intensity of the stimulus 
and the resulting disturbance in consciousness, 
an objection which is met (2) by the hypothe- 
sis that there is a summation of intensities in 
the nervous centres. (3) The reflex response 
is also held to be a survival from some anc^tral 
instinct; tickle is perhaps a relic of “anticipa- 
tory touch,” and, as such, it necessarily pos- 
sesses lively reflexes; for, when danger was an- 
nounced only by contact, strong reactions of 
escape or resistance were necessary. (4) Again, 
the reflex disturbance of tickling is said to be 
conditioned not upon the peculiar characteris- 
tics of the initiatory sensation, but upon the 
mental attitude or disposition in which such 
sensations are received. Darwin, e.g., finds sur- 
prise or novelty to be the all-important factor, 
and thus reduces the tickle reflex to the expres- 
sion of an emotion. Numerous objections may 
be found to these theories, although it is enough, 
perhaps, to point out that no one of them oflfera 
an explanation of the mimicry of laughter. Un- 
fortunately, also, no theory has yet been pro- 
posed which is able to connect the one kind of 
laughter with the other. Laughter cannot always 
be regarded as the expression of joy, because 
tickle is often indifferent or even dieagr^ble. 
If we might assume that, at some time in the 
history of the race when sensitivity was leas 
than it now is, tickle was always h^ly pleas- 
ant, then the laughter of tickle might be re- 
garded as a survival. But there is little ground 
for such an assumption. 

Another important problem is the determi- 
nation of the nature of the situation which ordi- 
narily gives rise to the expressive movements 
of laughter or, in other words, of the nature of 
the comic. Here, again, there is no want of 
theories. There are, first of all, what may be 
called theories of degradation. It is said that 
the joy of laughter results from a feeling of su- 
periority when the object is placed in a ridicu- 
lous or grotesque* poeition. We laugh at the 
dignified person who slips and falk. 
aulAors hold that the lapse from dignity is ui 
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itself provocative of latighter, and that the feel- 
ing of superiority is not necessarily in question. 
Still others would say that the incongruity of 
the situation (Spencer’s ^'descending incongru- 
ity”) arouses the emotion. Secondly, there are 
theories of contrast. It is held that degradation 
implies a maliciousness which in reality is foreign 
to the spirit of laughter; it is enough to per- 
ceive some "unexpected incongruity.” Schopra- 
hauer, e.g,, would say that the sight of the dig- 
nified person prone on the ground does not com- 
port with our conception of dignity , in all other 
respects, however, the sufferer is still dignified; 
and the perception of the contrast makes us 
laugh. Bergson thinks that mirth results from 
the contrast between the stiffness of a mechan- 
ism and the suppleness of life , a man in falling 
obeys mechanical laws, while we exne<jt him to 
be agile enough to keep his feet. Otiier authori- 
ties hold that "disappointed expectation” alone 
is enough to provoke laughter; we expect a man 
to stand upright, and when he fails to do so 
we laugh. It has also been pointed out that, 
just as we cannot contrast two things without 
turning first to the one and then to the other, 
so in the laughable situation there is oscillation 
between two ideas; we see the individual first 
as dignified, then as undignified, etc. This prin- 
ciple is offered in explanation of the spasmodic 
character of laughter and has been attached to 
the general theory of contrast. Finally, we may 
mention a view which finds the key to the laugh- 
able situation in the release of submerged 
(chiefly sexual) complexes. It is clear that, in- 
genious as any of these suggestions are, and wide 
as is the range of comic incident that they cover, 
we yet have, at present, no satisfactory psychol- 
ogy of the comic 

Bibliography. Ewald Hecker, Phyatologte 
vnd Psychologic des Lachens und dcs Komtachen 
(Berlin, 1873); Sir Charles Bell, The Anatomy 
and Philosophy of Expression as Connected rcith 
the Fine Arts (7th ed., London, 1893) ; Herbert 
Spencer, "The Physiology of Laughter,” in Ea- 
says: Bcientifie, Political^ and Speculative (3 
vols., ib., 1901 ) ; L. Dugas, Psychologic du rire 
(Paris, 1902) ; James Sully, An Essay on Laugh- 
ter (New York, 1902) ; Paolo Mantegazza, Physi- 
ognomy and Expression (3d ed., London, 1904) ; 
Sigmund Freud, Der Witz (Leipzig, 1905) ; 
Cliarles Darwin, Expression of the Emotions in 
Man and Animals (New York, 1910) ; H. L. 
Bergson, Laughter (ib., 1912) ; Boris Sidis, 
Psychology of Laughter (ib., 1913); Wilhelm 
Wundt, Vblkerpsychologie : My thus und Reli- 
gion (ib, 1914). 

LAUGHTON, la'ton, SiK John Knox (1830- 
1915). English writer on naval history, born in 
Liverpool and educated at the Royal Institution 
School, Liverpool, and at Cambridge. In 1863 
he became an instructor in the navy. During 
the Russian War he served in the Baltic ( 1854- 
65) and in China during the second war (1856- 
69), In both instances with distinction. From 
1866 to 1873 he was naval instructor at Ports- 
mouth, and after 1885 he held the chair of mod- 
em hi^ory in King’s College, London. In 1882- 
84 he served as president of the Royal Meteoro- 
logical Society; in 1890 he was made an hon- 
orary Mlow of Cains College, Cambridge; and 
Chcford and Cambridge gave him honorary de- 
gfreee respectivdiy in 1904 and ^1913. Among his 
numerous books* should be noted : Physical Ge- 
ography in ifa Mclation to the Prevailing Winds 
and Currents (1870); i. Treatise on Nautical 


Surveying (1872); Studies in Nasml History 
( 1887 ) ; Nelson and his Companions in Arms 
(1896); Sea Fights and Adventures (1901). 
His editorial work includes: Letters and Dis- 
patches of Lord Nelson (1886) ; Memoirs Relat- 
ing to Lord Tomngton (1889); Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada (1894) ; From Howard to Nel- 
son — Twelve Sailors (1899) , Recollections of 
Commander J, A. Gardner (1906); The Barham 
Papers (3 vols., 1907-10). 

IiAUGIEB, 16'zhyA', Auguste Ernest Paul 
(1812-72). A French astronomer. He was born 
in Paris and studied at the Ecole Polytechnique 
and at the observatory under Arago. He was 
elected member of the Academy of Sciences in 
1843 and was afterward attached to the Bureau 
of Longitudes. He was especially well known 
for his work on the sun spots and on the solar 
equator; wrote Recherches sur la rotation du 
soleil autour de son centre de gravity (1841), 
DScouverte d*une nouvelle comhte (1842), Sur 
les taches du soleil (1842), Recherches sur le 
pendule (1845), Sur la construction d*un cercle 
mdridien portatif pour la determination des 
positions geographtques (1852) ; and contributed 
to the Comptes rendus of the Academy of 
Sciences. 

LAULNE. See LaUxNE. 

LAU^MONTITE (named in honor of its dis- 
coverer, Laumont ) . A hydrated calcium alumin- 
iiun silicate that crystallizes in the monoclinic 
system. It is transparent or translucent (be- 
coming opaque and pulverulent on exposure), 
with a vitreous lustre that is pearly on the faces 
of cleavage and white to yellowish gray and 
sometimes red in color. ^Laumontite occurs in 
cavities in amygdaloid, porphj^ry, syenite, trap, 
gneiss, and sometimes in veins in clay slate 
The principal localities are the Faroe Islands, 
Greenland, Bohemia, Switzerland, the Hebrides, 
Nova Scotia, and in the United States at Phipps- 
burg, Me,, Bergen Hill, N. J , and the northern 
shore of Lake Superior. It is classed with the 
zeolites. 

LAUN, loun, Friedrich. The pseudonym of 
the German novelist Friedrich August Schulze 
(q.v.). 

LAUNAY, Emanuel Louis Henri de. See 
Antraigues, Comte d’. 

IiAUNCESTON, Ifin'ston or Iftn'ston. Until 
1838 the capital of Cornwall, England, on the 
Kensey, a tributary of the Tamar, 21 miles 
northeast of Bodmin (Map: England, B 6). It 
is a very old town, prominently associated with 
the history of Cornwall, and has remains of a 
Norman castle given by the (Conqueror to the 
Earls of Moreton, in which George Fox, the 
Quaker, was imprisoned in 1666 for distribut- 
ing tracts. The White Hart Hotel contains a 
fine Norman gateway, the sole relic of a famous 
priory of Augustinian canons. The old Cornish 
name for the town was Dunheved, and under 
that title it received its charter in 1655. The 
town owns a fine water supply, profitable mar- 
kets, a public library, and sewage farm. Its 
grammar school dates from the reign of Edward 
VI. Pop., 1911, 4117. 

LAUNCESTON. The second city of Tasma- 
nia, the capital of Cornwall County, and the 
chief port of entry and mart of trade for the 
north of the island (Map: Tasmania, D 2). It 
stands at the junction of the North Esk and 
the South Esk, at the head of navigation of the 
Tamar, a tidal river, which, after a course of 
40 miles, enters Bass Strait (q.v.) at Port Dal- 
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wwtaple. It is 133 miles by rail from Hobart, 
me capital. It is accessible to ships of 4000 
tons, and vessels of 2000 tons can lie alongside 
the wharves. It carries on a thriving commerce 
with Victoria and South Australia. The United 
States has a resident consular agent. It owns 
its water works, was incorporated in 1858 and 
as a city in 1889. The chief buildings are the 
town hall, the post office, customhouse, and the 
Albert Hall. The city has a technical school and 
a school of mines, a good art gallery, and a 
number of fine churches. About 35 miles south- 
east rises Ben Lomond to the height of 4500 
feet. Pop., with suburbs, 1901, 21,153; 1911, 
23,726. 

LAUNCH (OF. lanchier, lander ^ Fr. lancher. 
It. landarCf to hurl as a lance, from Lat. lancea, 
lance). The largest boat carried by a man-of- 
war; there are both steam launches and sailing 
launches. Large launches, 40 to 60 feet long, are 
carried by battleships and large armored cruis- 
ers. They are designed for use as picket or ve- 
dette boats, to guard against surprise by torpedo 
boats; and they are as fast as strength and lim- 
ited size permit, some steaming 18 or 19 knots 
on trial. Tlie sailing launch is a sloop-rigged 
boat, of very strong build, with a square stern 
and considerable depth and breadth of beam. 
Sailing launches, as now supplied to large ships 
of the United States navy, are of two types — 
one is propelled by oars or sails and the other by 
gasoline or heavy-oil (Diesel type) engines. 
These “motor-sailing launches,” as they are 
called, have quite revolutionized the carrying of 
men and stores to and from ships. They are 32 
to 45 feet long, have a speed of five to eight 
knots, are the Wt sea boats in the ship, and, 
as the engines are light and take up little space, 
they can carry nearly as many men or as great 
a quantity of stores as the ordinary sailing 
launch. 


wooden blocks, placed 6 or 7 feet apart, and 
built up 3 or more feet from the ground, the 
tcq)8 of which lie in a line which slopes down- 
ward to the water at an angle of about five- 
eighths of an inch to the foot. The whole ship, 
therefore, when it is finished, slopes downward 
with this inclination and rests upon the blocks 
just mentioned and upon suitable timber shores. 
When the vessel is ready for launching, “ways” 
of timber and planking are laid down parallel 
to the keel, and at some little distance on each 
side of it, under the bilges of the ship; they 
extend into the water a considerable distance 
below high-water mark. A “cradle” is then 
built under the ship, of which the bottom is 
formed of smooth timbers resting upon the 
ways. Before launching, the under sides of 
these timbers and the upper sides of the ways 
are well greased, and the weight of the ship 
is transferred from the keel blocks to the cradle 
and ways. Timbers, called dogshores, are placed 
so as to resist the tendency of the ship to slide 
down until the right moment. When this ar- 
rives, at high water, the ceremony of launching 
and naming the ship takes place; the dogshores 
are knocked away, and the vessel glides stern - 
foremost into the water. As soon as the water 
removes the weight of the vessel from the 
cradle, the latter breaks up into pieces. Many 
large battleships and some other vessels have 
been built in dry docks and floated out when 
ready, instead of being launched. This system 
is economical, if the dry docks are not needed 
for other purposes. On the Great Lakes the 
practice of launching ships sidewise is very 
common. In the case of large vessels it is now 
not unusual to replace the dogshores by hy- 
draulic apparatus and to fit hydraulic jacks at 
the head of the ways to insure the starting of 
the cradle when the holding gear is released. 

LAUNa)BY HACHINEBY AND IndUSTBY 



SBCnONilL VIEW OF MANQLB. 

1. Feed box. 2. Cover rolls. 3. Steam closets. 4. Seraper. 5. Dimbarsing table. 


LAUNCH, LAUNCHINO. The process of (from ME. Iwander, laundere^ lander^ washer- 
removing a vessel from the land to the water, woman, from OF. laveHdier, iouawdier, washer- 
The keel of a ship is laid upon a series of man, from Lat. lavandua, gerundive of 




to wMil) . The meehanicwl appliatiees used in WHngisr, than placing them in a centrifugial 
steam latindries include the wheeled truck fot dryer; or the entile iteration may be per- 
carrying the clothes from one machine or ap- formed in a hydro-eJctraclor revolving at high 
pliance to another; the Washing machine, the speed. (See Bbtihg MaohikeS.) The drying 
diying apparatus, mechanical sprinklers, starch- in the largest latmdries as well as in well- 
ing machines, and, in addition to the mangle equipped smaller plants iS usually done in an 
and ordinary irOner, a multitude of specially artificially heated drying room or drying closets, 
shaped machines for ironing sleeves, collars, These are of various forms and degrees of 
and cuffs, for finishing the ecJ^es of collars, and elaboration, with careful provision for heating 
for fluting ruffles. and the circulation of air by mechanical draft. 

The quality jof water used in a laundry is of as the moist vapor-laden air must be withdrawn 
great importance. If the water is hard, muddy, and dry air driven in to take its place. This 
or colored, a special plant for softening or filter- is accomplished by power-driven fans. The 
ing may be necessary. A large amount of handling of the clothes is also effected mechani- 
steam is required, both for motive power and cally in certain installations. The arrangement 
for heating the water. In a large laundry or in of closets, horses, etc., varies with the size and 
a hospital the disinfector is the first considera- nature of the plant. Ironing machines t though 
tion and is a most important appliance. Here of many different forms, generally operate upon 
to a Jacketed container of steel the clothes are the same principle, which is that of the calen- 
BUbmitted under a partial vacuum to high* der. (See Calendering.) A hard surface or 
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pressure steam at a temperature exceeding trough of carefully polished metal, heated by 

F. The steam is then conducted the fire of steam, gas, or electricity, revolves close to a 
the boiler where it was gen^rated^ The clothes hard surface, which; Jis usually covered 

are then subjected to the ttiction of air at atmos* Wil^ a felt padding and a cot^n sheet. On the 
pheric pressure at steam temperature. • Next ; latrer surface thn article to be Ironed is so 
come the washers, of, which two general :fype8 plac^ that it is brought into close contact with 
are in use, revolving and stationary. In the hot revolving cylinder of idetal, the padded 
first tlie revolution of closed cyHnders keeps, the covw providing for such inequalities of surface 
clothes in motion; in the second the cleansing as seams and hems. The most familiar form 
is performed by the strokes of mechanically Is the manglCy designed for ironing sheets, 
driven plimgers. The boiling towels, and other articles of uniform shape 

ing may all be performed in. the washer or in and thicieiiesi- T^e principle is capable of 
another tub. The water is tnektCd by steam, and Jendlesa ^^i^^iafioxw howeyCT, which fits it for 
sometimes jthe boiling is done liiidef' steam “ Irpnihg spew such as shirt 

pressure^ in boiler must he eflq>e« bosoms and bPdies, cuffs, collars/ and sleeves, 

dally strong; in fact, it is often made of For such pieces as require starching there are 
^-inoh boiler plate and strong enough to re- specially constructed jacketed starch cookers 
Bist a pressure lip to 60^^ Various valves, to make the starch. Various types of machine 
starting and other devices in the interest of starch ers are used for different-shaped i^rticles. 
safety* sre prcfvidad In view of i^xe limited Owing to the large of 

teUlgenoe ot of tha i>r^^ is steam laundriM, ih^^ 

eltect^ hy ^ clothes t^rou|;h, , a have received ooneiderable attention from safehf 
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eikjg^neerd and welfare workers, and the modem 
tendency is to surround the moving machinery 
with every possible safeguard and to secure 
most sanitery conditions of operation and main> 
tenanoe. Likewise the power question is im- 
portant, as whether electric driving or shafting 
should he used is often a consideraticm. Elec- 
tricity, of course, furnishes an ideal sourfce of 
power with its self-contained motors, and now 
not only large laundries but even private laun- 
dries are being equipped with small-sized ma- 
chines designed to reduce manual labor. These 
include electrically driven washing machines, 
mangles, electric irons, and other appliances, 
all of which result in neatness and labor saving, 
if not always in economy. Many devices of this 
kind are manufactured by the large supply 
companies and are often distributed by local 
central stations 

Laundry Industry in the TTnited States. 

The thirteenth census of the United States, 
published in 1913, reported that the laundry 
industry from the returns received for the year 
1909 included 6186 establishments, which gave 
employment to 124,214 persons and paid out 
$53,007,747 in salaries and wages, $17,698,360 
for materials, and $14,483,497 for miscellaneous 
expenses The receipts for the year were re- 
ported as amounting to $104,680,086. Naturally 
the laundry industry flourishes most in the 
cities and States of the densest population, and 
local conditions and customs govern. The aver- 
age number of wage earners, 109,484, were 
divided into 31,479 males, of whom 268 were 
under 16 years of age, and 78,006 females, of 
whom 675 were under 16 years of age These 
employees were distributed in establishments 
where the prevailing number of hours of labor 
was specifled as follows: working 48 bours and 
imder, 9216 employees; between 48 and 64 
hofurs, 17,286; 54 hours, 20,790; between 54 and 
60 hours, 24,864; between 60 and 72 hours, 608; 
72 hours and over, 147 Of the total number 
of laundries covered by the census about 22 per 
cent were under corporate ownership; but these 
gave employment to about one-half of the wage 
earners and reported about one-half of the total 
received for work done during the census year. 
The laundries whose receipts for work done 
were $100,000 and over as reported numbered 
140, or 2.7 per cent of the total number of 
establishments, receiving $21,489,526, or 20.5 
per cent of the total amount. There were 1346 
eetabhshments whose receipts were between $20,- 
000 and $100,000 and 2359 of which the receipts 
were between $6000 and $20,000. In no case 
did a laundry report receipts amounting to as 
much as $1,000,000. The six cities in which 
2000 or more persons were engaged in the 
industry, or in which receipts lor work done 
during the year amounted to $2^000,000 were, 
in the order of their importance by receipts 
for work done, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and St. Louis. 
Although the population of New York was more 
than £>uble that of Chicago, the receipts for 
laundry work done in steam laundries were 
only shout three-fourths as great. 

BIWognaphy. Consult Sidney Bebbntt’s 
paper on' Steam Laundry Machinery,” read in 
1609 > before the Institution of MOchitnioal En- 
gineers of Great Britain .and reprinted in Oos- 
sier*8 ifapnswie (London- and New Yofkl for 
February^ 1699; also a paper by F. J. Johnson 
on ‘‘Large' Steam LaundrifMi,*’ in the same maga- 


zine for August^ 1911. Rothery and EdmaudOt 
Th8 Modem Lawndry (London, 1909), is a oom- 
prehensive manual of British practice. 

LAHNE, lOn, or LATTLNE, l5n, Etibnnb 
DE, or BELATTNE, de-lOn^* (1518-C.1596). A 
French Renaissance engraver, born in Paris or 
perhaps at Orleans. He was originally a gold- 
smith and medalist and is suppos^ to have been 
aided by Cellini during the early part of his 
career. Afterward he joined tie RelOnners 
and spent the remainder of his life at Augsburg 
and then at StrasSbi^, where he died. Hts 
earliest dated engraving is 1561. His work 
shows the influence of the Italian school of 
Fontainebleau, and, owing probably to his 
training as a medalist, his best prints are small 
and highly finished. They display great taste 
and ingenuity and were intend^ as designs for 
armorer’s and goldsmith’s work, including 
medals, money, jewelry, and plate ; some of these, 
are still to be seen at the Louvre. His larger 
plates, mostly after the Italian masters, are 
insipid. His son Jean was associated with him 
in hiB later works. 

LATTN'FAL, Sir. A knight of the Round 
Table and steward of King Arthur. His story 
is the subject of a metrical romance by Thomas 
Chestre in the time of Henry VI and of James 
Russell Lowell’s Vision of 8%r LaunfaL 

LAX7NITZ, lou'nita, Vladimir von dee ( ?- 
1907). A Russian soldier and public official. 
During the Turkish War of 1887-88 he was 
decorated for bravery, and for three years he 
was Governor of Tambov. In January, 1906, 
he was appointed prefect of police of St. Peters- 
burg ( now Petrograd ) , and proved so zealous in 
repressing revolutionary agitators that he re- 
ceived the thanks of the Czar. As a result of 
the attempt on the life of Vice Admiral Du- 
bassov and of the assassination of Gen. Count 
Alexis Ignatiev, Launitz increased in severiiy, 
arresting through his secret police 56S persons 
accused of revolutionary activities on three 
days m December, 1906, at St. Petersburg. On 
Jan. 3, 1907, Launitz was shot and killed hy 
a young man who in turn was immediately 
killed by an officer. 

LAH^A (Gk. \aipa, alley, cloister; possibly 
connected with Lat. lura, mouth of a bag, or 
with Lith lerwasy narrow stream between high 
banks). A name given to a collection of cells 
in a desert, differing from a monastery, in 
which the monks all lived together. Each monk 
in the laura had his own cell and for five days 
of the week lived alone, his only food being 
bread and water. On the other two days the 
monks assembled to receive communion, alter 
which they joined in a light repast* They were 
subject to severe rules. A meagre diet, silence, 
and solitude were required. The word was 
almost exclusively applied to the institutiona in 
Palestine, as the laura of St. Euthymius, 4 or 5 
leagues from Jerusalem; the laura of St. Saha, 
near the brook Kidron, now the convent of 
Mar Saba; and the laura of the Towers, near 
the Jordan. The first seem to have been founded 
by St. Chariton (died c.350), of which the old- 
est is that afterward known as the laura of 
Pharan. Consult R. Genier, Vie de Saimi 
Euthyme le Gramdy 377-^73, and Lcs moinet et 
Vighae en Pdlea^me aw Ve ai^le (Paris, 1999) « 

LAHBA. The lady e^ebrated in the poems 
of Petrarch iqjf,). 

LAtTBA^QEiE (Neo-Lat. nom. pi., from Lait 
loams, laurel), Thk Laubrl Faifiiix. A family 
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of dicotyledonous plants^ consisting of trees or 
ehnibs, many of which are evergreen. The 
leaves are without stipules; flowers in panicles 
or umbels; perianth is 4 to 6 cleft; stamens 
twice as many as the perianth segments and 
opposite them ; fruit a one-seeded berry or 
drupe; fruitstalk often enlarged and fleshy. 
This family contains about 40 genera and 1000 
species, mostly tropical, the greatest number 
occurring in soutb^stern Asia and in Brazil. 
The laurel (q.v.) is the only European genus. 
Genera belonging to the United States are 
Pm'eea (bay), Sassafrasy Litaea (pond spice), 
and Benzoin (spicebush). An aromatic and 
fragrant character pervades the family, which 
includes cinnamon, cassia, and other aromatic 
plants. Some species are valuable for their 
timber, as greenheart; some for their medicinal 
barks, as greenheart (bebeeru) and sassafras; 
some for their secretions, of which camphor is 
the most important; some for their fruit, as the 
avocado pear (q.v.). About 30 very remarkable 
species, tropical climbing parasites like dodder, 
forming the genus Caasytha, are usually in- 
cluded in this family, although sometimes sepa- 
rated as a distinct family. See Colored Plate 
of California Shrubs for illustration of Cali- 
fornia laurel {Umbellularta cahformoa). 

LATJBANA, lou-rtt'nA, Luciano da. An 
Italian architect of the early Eenaissance. The 
dates of his birth and death are unknown, but 
there is record of his activity as a builder be- 
tween 1468 and 1482. His name is derived from 
his birthplace in Dalmatia, and he was, perhaps, 
a pupil of Brunelleschi. His most important 
works, the ducal palaces at Urbino and Gubbio, 
were executed for Federigo of Urbino. He ex- 
celled his immediate contemporaries in the sim- 
plicity and nobility of his proportions, his wotk 
being hard to distinguish from that of his pupil 
Bramante (q.v.). 

LAU^BEATE (Lat. laureatuSy from laurea, 
laurel tree, from laurusy laurel ) , Poet A title 
received from the English crown by letters pat- 
ent There is no, installation ceremony, but the 
newly appointed laureate is expected to attend 
a levee in court dress. It was formerly his duty 
to compose an ode on the sovereign’s birthday, 
on the birth of a royal infant, on a national 
victory, and by request on many other occasions. 
The origin of the title has given rise to much 
speculation. It was customary among the 
Greeks to crown with the laurel (which was 
sacred to Apollo) a popular poet, and the prac- 
tice was revived in the Middle Ages. Petrarch, 
e.g., was crowned with great solemnity at Rome 
(1341). At Paris, Oxford, and Cambridge, the 
laurel wreath was sometimes placed on the 
heads of scholars distinguished for learning or 
poetiy. John Skelton (died 1629) received the 
honor from both the English universities and 
accordin^y styled himself Poeta Laureatua. 
Attached to the households of the mediaeval 
English kings were minstrels and poets. They 
were not, however, crowned; instead of this 
honor they received pensions. Chaucer received 
from Edward III a j^nsion of 20 marks (1366) 
and afterward (1374) a pitcher of wine daily — 
one of the subsequent perquisites of the laureate- 
ship But Chaucer never received an official 
appointment to the post, and his pensions were 
for diplomafac and other services. In his Poeta 
Laureate of England Hamilton recognizes a 
group of ■ volunteer laureates,” in which* he 
Uwluiie*^ l lirtiicei, Gower, Kay, Andrew Bernard, 


Skelton, Robert Whittington, Richard Edwards, 
^enser, and Samuel Daniel. There was no 
English poet laureate till the accession of the 
house of Stuart. By virtue of his pensions in 
1616 and 1630 Ben Jonson came to be regarded 
as laureate; but the title, so far as is known, 
was never officially conferred on him. On Dec. 
11, 1638, William D’Avenant received from 
Charles I a pension of £100 a year, but no title 
accompanied the grant. He was, however, as- 
sumed to be laureate, especially after the Resto- 
ration. So far as is known, the first English 
poet to receive the title of Poet Laureate by 
royal letters patent was John Dry den. The 
honor was conferred on him Aug. 18, 1670. 
Dryden’s successors, with their terms of office, 
are: Thomas Shadwell (1689-92), Nahum Tate 
(1692-1716), Nicholas Rowe (1716-18), Laur- 
ence Eusden (1718-30), Colley Cibber (1730- 
57), William Whitehead (1758-85), Thomas 
Warton (1785-90), Henry James Pye (1790- 
1813), Robert Southey (1813-43), William 
Wordsworth (1843-50), Alfred Tennyson (1850- 
92), Alfred Austin (1896-1913), Robert Bridges 
(1913- ). 

BibUography. Austin and Ralph, Lives of 
the Poeta LaureatCy tCith an Introductory Essay 
on the Title and Office (London, 1853) ; Edmond 
Malone, essay prefixed to Works of Dryden (ib., 
1800) ; Walter Hamilton, The Poets Laureate of 
England (ib., 1879) ; id., contributions to 

’Notes and Queries (London, Feb. 4, 1894) , 
K. West, The Laureates of England (ib., 1806) ; 
Grolier Club, Catalogue of an Exhibition of 
Selected Works of the Poets Laureate of England 
(New York, 1901); W. F. Gray, The Poets 
Laureate of England: Their History and their 
Odes (London, 1914). 

LATTOEtEL (from OF., Fr. laurier, Prov., Sp. 
laurely from Lat. lauruSy laurel ) , Laurus. A 
genus of LauracesB, which, as now restricted, 
contains only a few species, the principal ones 
being the noble laurel, victor’s laurel {Laurus 
nobilia)y and sweet bay {Laurus canariensis) , 
natives of Asia Minor, but widely diffused in 
the Mediterranean region, often bushes of 15 
feet or less, but sometimes trees of 30 or even 
60 feet high. The former has rather large, 
lanceolate, leathery, shining leaves, reticulated 
with veins, and ‘axillary clusters of yellowish- 
white flowers of no beauty The fruit is oval, 
bluish black, and about half an inch long. The 
leaves and the fruit, which are bitter, astrin- 
gent, and agreeably aromatic, were formerly 
much used in medicine as a stomachic and 
stimulant, but are almost out of use. The 
leaves, however, are sometimes used in cookery 
for flavoring. They contain a volatile oil {oil 
of aiveet hay) and a bitter, gummy extractive. 
By the ancient Greeks the laurel was called 
daphne and was sacred to Apollo. Berry-bearing 
twigs of it were wound round the foreheads of 
victorious heroes and poets; and in later times 
the degree of doctor was conferred with this 
ceremony, whence the term “laureation.” The 
noble laurel is common in shrubberies, but not 
nearly so common as the cherry laurel (q.v.). 
See Bay; and, for mountain laurel, see Kalmia. 

LAUBEL. A city^ and the county seat of 
Jones Ck)., Miss., 110 miles northwest of Mobile, 
Ala., on the Mobile, Jackson, and Kansas City, 
the Gulf and Ship Island, and the Queen and 
Crescent railroads (Map: Mississippi, G 7). 
It is a commercial and manufacturing city, 
haying railroad shops, cotton mills, wagon 
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shops, and several large lumber mills. There 
are two beautiful parks, a line city-hall build- 
ing, and, near the city, the State Agricultural 
Farm. First settled in 1894, Laurel has adopted 
the commission form of government. The city 
owns and operates its water works. Pop., 1900, 
3193; 1910, 8466; 1914 (U. S. est.), 10,711. 

LAXTBEL, Cherry See Cherry Laurel. 

XjAITBEL, Mountain. See Kalmia. 

LAXTBEL FAMILY. A otoih) of aromatic 
trees or shrubs, chiefly tropical. See Lauragel^. 

LAXJ^BEL HILL. A range in southwest 
Pennsylvania, separating the counties of Fayette 
and Westmoreland from Somerset (Map: Penn- 
sylvania, C 7 ) . In the South the range extends 
over the border into West Virginia. It is a 
ridge of the Alleghany Mountains, and its aver- 
age height is over 2000 feet, it contains valu- 
able deposits of bituminous coal. 

LAXTBEL WATEB, or Cherry-Laurel 
Water A flavoring for medicines, obtained by 
distilling a mixture of chopped and bruised 
leaves of the cherry laurel and water, after 24 
hours’ maceration and standardizing to 1 per 
cent strength of hydrocyanic acid; but, owing 
to the volatilization of the latter, its strength 
varies. It is prescribed medicinally in the 
United States, mostly as a flavoring agent for 
cough mixtures, but has been used as a sedative 
narcotic, in neuralgic pains, spasmodic cough, 
and palpitation of the heart — in short, in all 
the cases in which hydrocyanic acid (q.v.) is 
applicable. Death has occurred, with all the 
symptoms of hydrocyanic -acid poisoning, from 
its incautious use as a flavoring ingredient in 
creams and puddings. 

LAXTBEMBEBG, lou'rcm-bSrK, Johann 
(1590-1668). A German satirist. He was born 
and educated at Rostock and, after travels in 
Holland, England, France, and Italy, and a 
course of medicine at Paris and at Rheims, 
became professor of poetry at Rostock in 1618. 
Five years afterward he went to the Danish 
Ritterakademie of SorOe as professor of mathe- 
matics. He wrote, in Latin, a play, Pompeius 
Magnus (1610); in Greek, an epithalamium, 
KiJirpts n\^oy<ra; but found his proper place in 
the Low German dialect His most famous 
work is his witty and realistic Veer olde heromde 
Schertzgediohte Consult: Johann Classen, 
Ueber das Lehen und dte Schriften des Dichtera 
J. Lauremherg (Lttbeck, 1841); J. F. T. Laten- 
dorf, Zu Lauremhergs Soherzgedichten (Rostock, 
1875) ; L Daae, Om Hummtsten og SaUrikeren 
(Christiania, 1884) ; Hermann Weiraer, Lauremr 
bergs Seherzgedtchte (Marburg, 1899). 

LAXT'BENOE, French (1757-1809). An 
English lawyer, born at Bath. He was edu- 
cated at Winchester School and at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, graduating B.A. in 
1777 and M.A. in 1781. Subsequently he studied 
law at the Middle Temple, took the degree of 
D.C.L. at Oxford in 1787, and in 1788, having 
just been admitted to the College of Advocates, 
with Sir William Scott, he was chosen by the 
House of Commons as counsel to the managers 
of the prosecution of the impeachment of War- 
ren Hastings, In 1796 he was appointed regius 
professor of civil law at Oxford, and from that 
year till his death he represented Peterborough 
in Parliament. His Poetical Remains was pub- 
lished, with those of his brother Richard, in 
1872. His Critical Remarks on Detached Pas- 
sages of the Netc Testament were of interest, 
but of no theological or literary value. There 


is a brief memoir of his life in The Epistola/rg 
Corre^ondence of , Edtmnd Burke and Dr, 
French Laurence (London, 1827). 

LAXTBENCE, Richard (1760-1838). A 
Church of England scholar. He was born at 
Bath and graduated at Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1782. He entered the ministry 
of the Church of England and delivered the 
Bampton lectures in 1804, after which he became 
rector of Mersham, Kent. In 1814 he was ap- 
pointed regius professor of Hebrew and canon 
of CJhrist Church, Oxford. In 1822 he became 
Archbishop of Cassel. It was largely through 
his influence that Oriental studies, long neg- 
lected in England, were restored to their right- 
ful place. It was also through his instrumental- 
ity that several interesting apocryphal works, 
often quoted by the fathers, but supposed to be 
lost, were recovered from the Ethiopic manu- 
scripts. Among these were the Ascension of 
the Prophet Isaiah (1819) and the Book of 
Enoch the Prophet (1821) He published a new 
version of First Esdras (1820), also from the 
Ethiopic; also Dissertations on the Logos of 
8a/int John (1808), Critical Reflections upon 
Some Important Misrepresentations Contained 
in the Unitarian Version of the New Testament 
(1811), On the Existence of the Soul after Death 
(1834), and many essays and sermons 

LAXT^ENS. A town and the county seat of 
Laurens Co., S C , about 76 miles west-north- 
west of Columbia, on the Columbia, Newberry, 
and Laurens, and the Charleston and West 
Carolina railroads (Map: South Carolina, C 2). 
It is located in a farming region and has two 
large cotton mills and a glass factory. Pop., 
1900, 4020; 1010, 4818. 

LAXTBENS, Henry (1724-92). An Ameri- 
can patriot of the Revolutionary period, de- 
scended from a family of Huguenots who fled to 
America after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. He was born in Charleston, S. C., 
engaged in mercantile pursuits in Charleston 
and London, and later established at Charles- 
ton a prosperous business. He retired, how- 
ever, in 1771 and traveled for some time in 
Europe. In the pre-Revolutionary controversies 
between the American Colonies and the British 
government he early identified himself with the 
Whigs or Patriots, although he asserted the 
constitutionality of the Stamp Act and dis- 
countenanced forcible opposition to the exercise 
of authority under such statutes. He was one 
of about 40 Americans who petitioned Parlia- 
ment against the passage of the Boston Port 
Bill, most of the petitioners being South (^aro- 
linians. He was President of the Council of 
Safety of South Carolina and Vice President of 
the State, was sent as delegate to the Conti- 
nental Congress in 1776, and became its Presi- 
dent Nov. 1, 1777, which Office he resigned 
Dec. 1, 1778. In 1779 he was sent to Holland, 
charged with the negotiation of a commercial 
treaty, but fell into the hands Of the British, 
and was imprisoned in the Tower for 16 months. 
He was bailed out by Richard Oswald. Congress 
appointed him in 1781 one of the peace com- 
missioners, and on Nov. 30, 1782, he signed the 
preliminary treaty in Paris, in company with 
Adams, Jay, and Franklin The collections of 
the South Carolina Historical Society contain 
many of his papers, which were collected aftef 
his death. Consult: ‘‘Henry Laurens: Narrative 
of his Capture and Confinement in the Tower of 
London,’* in South Carolina Bistorical Society , 
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CaiUeUmm, wl. i < Charleston^ 1857); Frank 
Moors (ed.), ^K^orrespoadence of Hsnry Laurens 
of South Carolina,” in MatertaJs for Bittiory 
( let series, New Yorkt 1881 > ; LmrwA* Petition 
emd Letters, privately prints^ by H. B. Dawson 
(Morrisania, N. Y., 1886-^67). 

UkVitSlIS, l5'rilN^ JiULK Paul (1838- 
). A FVenoh historieal painter, one of the 
most emincnai of the later nineteenth century. 
He was born at Fourquevaux (Haute-Garonne), 
and was a pufdl of the Ecole des Beaux- Arts at 
ToiilaiiBS aM of Cogniet and Bida in Paris. 
Hia compositions, depicting for the most part 
tragic and often gruesome episodes, are in- 
tmiMly dramatic in style and spirited in exe- 
outioii and never fail to produce a deep im- 
pression, although their effect is frequently 
marred by an exaggerated realism and lack of 
harmonious color. Out of their considerable 
number may be mentioned: ‘'Death of Tiberius” 
(1884, Toulouse Museum) ; “A Voice in the 
Desert’* (1868, Orleans Museum); "Execution 
of the Due d’Enghien” (1872, Alencon Museum), 
which established his reputation; "Popes For- 
mosus and Stephen VII” (1872, Nantes Mu- 
seum) i "The Pool of Bethesda” (1873, Toulouse 
Museum) ; "St. Bruno Refusing the Offerings 
of Roger, Count of Calabria” (1874, Petit Pa- 
lais, Paris) ; "The Interdict” ( 1876, Havre Mu- 
seum) ; "Excommunication of King Robert the 
Pious, 1004” (1875, Luxembourg) j "The Aus- 
trian General Staff around the Deathbed of 
General Marceau” (1877, Ghent Museum), one 
of his finest works, which received the medal 
of honor in the Salon; "Release of the Immured 
at Carcassonne, 1303” (1870, Luxembourg); 
"Vengeance of Pope Urban VI” (1888); "The 
Men of the Sacred Office” (1889, iktxembourg) ; 

’ Xiipolcuri and Pius VII at Fontainebleau” 
^IhOl . The Proclamation of the Republic in 
IMS' ^1002, Petit Palais). His numerous and 
important decorative worlus reveal a style some- 
what akin to Puvia de Chavannea, but less 
decorative and harmonious in color scheme and 
composition. For the Pantli4oa he painted in 
fresco "Two Scenes from the Death of Ste. 
Genevieve,” marked by solemn grandeur and re- 
plete with religious feeling; for the Paris Hotel 
de Ville, a number, of historical compositions; 
for the capitol at Toulouse, three of his best 
works, including the ceiling "Toulouse against 
Montfort” (1899). His excellent iliustrationa 
for Thierry’s R4cits dea tempa w4rov%ngiem and 
for Fauat (the drawings for the latter are in 
the Luxemlwurff) also deserve special mention. 
A portrait of himself (1882) is in the Uffizi 
Gallery, Florence. In 1886 he was appointed 
professor at the Ecole des Beaux- Arts; in 1891 
he was elected member of the Institute and 
president of the Soci4t4 des Artistes Frangais, 
and in 1900 Commander of the Legion of Honor.^ 
Oqnsuii; J. C. Van Dyke, Modem. French 
Faintera (New York, 1896) , Eugene Montroaier, 
"Jean Paul Laurens,” in Gazette dea Beaux-ArtSf 
vola. XX, (3d aeries, Paris, 1898-99); F. 
thiollier, V(Euvrc de Laurena (ih., 19Q6) ; 
J. Valiuy-Baysse, “Jean Paul Laurens,” in 
Paintrea d7aufourd*hui, No. 2 (ib., 1910). 

XiATT^HElOrS, John (17«53-8'2). An American 
soldier, the son of Henry Laurens (q.v.). He 
was bom in South Oar^ina, was educated in 
England, and in 1777 entered the Continental 
ae one of Washington’s aids. In this 

S m he 4iBcharge4 many of the AeUcate 
of a private secreta^, and his familiar^ 


ity with foreijp languages enabled him to be of 
great service in conducting the necessary corre- 
spondence with European <^cerB in the service. 
He is said to have t^articipated in all of Wash^ 
ington’s battles^ in several of which, while fight- 
ing with the utmost bravery, he was severely 
wounded. Early in 1781 he was sent on a special 
mission to France and by app^ing directly to 
the King, in spite of diplomatie precedents, suc- 
ceeded in negotiating a loan. At Yorktowu he 
served with reckless daring and in tlie following 
year, while on the staff of General Greene, was 
killed (August 27) in an insignificant skirmish 
on the Combabee River. His unusual abilities, 
coupled with his gallantry, his courtesy, and 
his chivalrous devotion to his country, made 
him a universal favorite ond won for him the 
title of the Bayard of the Revolution. Wash- 
ington said of Mm: "He had not a fault that I 
could discover, unless it were intrepidity border- 
ing upon rashness.” The army correspondence 
of Laurens, together with a brief memoir by 
W. G. Simms, was privately printed in 1867 by 
the Bradford Club (New York). 

LAXJBBNT, Ib'rftN', Auguste (1807-53). A 
French chemist, born at La Folie. He studied 
metallurgy under Dumas, whose assistant he 
became at the Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manu- 
factures. He was for some time chemist at 
the potteries at S^jvres and Luxemburg, taught 
chemistry at Bordeaux (1838-46), contributed 
to the chemistry of naphthalene, paraffin, and 
phenol, but is better known for his contributions 
to theoretical chemistry, especially his founda- 
tion (with Gerhardt) of the theory of types. 
See Chemistry 

.lAuXTBENT, FRANgois (1810-87). A Bel- 
gian historian and jurist. He was born at 
Luxemburg and became chief of division in the 
Ministry of Justice. From 1836 until his death 
he held the chair of civil law at the University 
of Ghent, where he became known as a cham- 
pion of liberal and progressive ideas. His writ^ 
ings include his chief work. Etudes aur Vkiatoire 
de Vhumanita (18 vols., 1855-70); VEgUae et 
VStat (3 vols,, 1858-62; rev. ed , 1866); Pti»- 
etpea de droit civil (33 vols., 1869-78) , Droit 
civil international (8 vols., 1880-81 >. 

LAXTBENTIAN (Ift-r^n^shan) HEIGHTS, 
or The Lauben tides. The name given to the 
plateau-like height of land which forms the 
divide between me streams running into Hud- 
son Bay and the two great water systems of 
the St. Lawrence and the Mackenzie. ( See 
America, Physical Map North America, Lauren- 
tian Plateau.) It has the shape of a horseshoe 
or crescent of vast extent, reaching from east 
Labrador to the Arctic Ocean surrounding Hud- 
son Bay. Its average height is from 1000 to 
3000 feet, and its surface is uneven, with a 
multitude of depressions occupied by l8d{;es and 
some considernblt* areas of fertile land. The 
principal break through it is made by the Nelson 
River. 

IJllTBENTIAK LIBBABY. See Florence, 
Educational Jnatitutuma, Lirkakies, History, 

UlTJBEKTIAN system, a name 
by Sir William Logan to a series of highly 
metamorphosed rocks, older than the Cambrian, 
^hicb are strongly developed in Oapada, espe- 
cMly in the region of tfae lisurentian Mqup^ 
ti^ine. The syshmi has received different vawe 
frpm various geologists, Mit the generally ac- 
c^ted classifi^tion limits it to basal or 
fundamental complex of gneisses and granites 





6t the Atchean group> *which oompriees also 
the Huronian system. See PsthCAMBKiAN 
POEMATIONS. 

IiATTRENTIDBS, In'r^n-tld/, Fr. pron, W^’ 
rftN'ted'. A plateau in Canada. See Lauren- 
TiAN Heights. 

LAXTBENTIB^ Wr^*W, Pierre SRbabtien 
( 1793*-1876) . A French historian and journal- 
ist, born at Houga (Gets). He devoted his 
attention early in life to history and in Paris 
was appointed professor of rhetoric at the Col- 
lege Stanislas in 1817 and assistant professor 
of literature at the Ecole Polytechnique in 1818. 
In 1822 he was appointed inspector general of 
public education. In addition to articles for 
the journal La Quoitdtemne, of which the most 
famous is his essay ‘^Sur la liberte fondle aur le 
droit divin,** he published many works on his- 
tory. The best known is his Histoire de France 
(1841-43). 

LAXJBENTIXJS, Ift-rgn'shl-tis. Antipope, 498. 
He was rival to Symmachus, elected on the same 
day in Rome. He represented the party desirous 
of keeping on friendly terms with Constan- 
tinople and accepting the Henoticon of the 
Emperor Zeno { q.v. ) ; while Symmachus repre- 
sented the party opposed to such a course. 
Both sides had excellent leaders; the clergy 
apparently more generally favored Symmachus. 
They agreed to appeal to the Arian King of 
Italy, the Ostrogoth Theodoric at Ravenna, and 
he decided in favor of Symmachus. The follow- 
ers of Laurentius kept up a hopeless and bloody 
struggle, but are not heard of after 601. 

LAXTRENTIUS VALOiA. See Valla. 

LAtrREFT'TXJM. A very ancient town of 
Latium (q.v ), about 16 miles southeast of Ostia 
and near the modern Tor Paterno. In Roman 
legend it was the capital of King Latinus, who 
welcomed iEneas on his arriving in Italy. It 
was of some commercial importance during the 
traditional kingly period, but was later aban- 
doned and left in ruins. With the growth of 
Rome, however, it was afterward resettled and 
became a fashionable resort of the wealthy 
Romans, owing largely to its extensive laurel 
groves Pliny the Younger {Epiatlea, ii, 17) 
describes with minuteness his beautiful villa at 
Laurentum, and the Emperor Commodus (180- 
192 AD.) passed much time there. Under 
Trajan (98-117 a.d.) the towns of Laurentum 
and Lavinium were recolonized and united under 
the name Lauro Lavinlum. 

LAITBESTINtrS. See Laubustinus. 

LAUBIA^ lou'r6-R. A city in the Province 
of Potenza, Italy, 7 miles south of the nearest 
railway station at T.agoiiecrro which is 114 miles 
by rail southeast of hiaples (Map: Italy, E 4). 
Situated on a steep slope 1821 feet above the 
sea, it is divided into an upper and a lower 
town, the former surrounded by walls. It manu- 
factures leather and woolen cloth and rope, and 
the country produces grain, wine, fruit, and 
potatoes. Pop. (commime), 1901, 10,099; 1911, 
9769. 

IiAtIBIA (Luria or Loria), Rugoieeo di, 
or Roger de (died 1305). The greatest naval 
commander of the Middle Ages and one of the 
greatest In history. It is believed that he was 
born in the castle of Lauria in the Italian city 
of the same name in Basilicata, near the border 
of Calabria. The date of his birth and his early 
career are unknown. His father was a supporter 
of Manfred, King of Sicily. In 1282 occurred 
the Sicilian rebellion (called the Lilian Ves- 


pers) against the cruelty of the r^resentR^OR 
of Charles of Anjou, who had conquered the 
island after the death of Manfred. Peter 111 
of Aragon> who claimed Sicily in right of hit 
wife, was invited by the nobles to come and 
fight for the crown. In 1282 he proceeded to 
Sicily, accompanied by Lauria, who had been 
placed in command of the naval forces, and 
eventually he conquered the island. In the 17 
years that Lauria was in command of the 
Aragon fleets he fought a greater number of 
important battles than any admiral in history 
and was never defeated. In 1283, off Malta, 
he overcame and dispersed a French force in 
the service of Charles of Anjou. In 1284 he 
defeated the Angevin fleet in the Bay of Naples, 
capturing Charles of Salerno, the Angevin heir 
apparent, who was afterward kept in captivity 
for many years. In 1286 the French King> 
Philippe le Hardi, endeavored to create a diver- 
sion in favor of Charles by invading Catalonim 
and Aragon. Lauria, hastily recalled from 
Sicily, prosecuted on the Spanish coast one of 
the most brilliant campaigns in history. The 
French troops were strenuously resisted and 
compelled to rely upon their fleet for support 
and supplies. This fleet was greatly superior 
in strength to Lauria’s force, but, in order to 
control the whole coast, it was much spread 
out. On Sept. 9, 1286, Lauria fell suddenly 
upon the French centre near the Hormigmi, 
utterly demolishing it, sinking the vessels by 
ramming, and destroying the peretmnel by a 
cloud of bolts from the very numerous, heavy, 
and efficient crossbows which he had mounted 
upon the rails of his vessels, Lauria then 
proceeded to Rosas, lured the French squadron 
outside by hoisting French colors, and defeated 
it in an equally decisive manner. These acid 
some minor operations which followed destroyed 
the French naval power so completely that it 
did not recover for many veare, and compelled 
the immediate retreat of the French from Ara- 
gon territory. During the retreat the French 
King died. 

Lauria was now able to return to Sicily. 
Peter died in 1286. He had left Aragon to hie 
son James and the Sicilian Kingdom to another 
son, Alpbonso, whom Lauria continued to serve. 
Alphonso died in 1291 and was succeeded by 
James, his younger brother Frederick (after- 
ward Frederick III) acting as Viceroy. Hard 
pressed by the Angevins, James made peaee by 
offering to give up the Kingdom of Sicily. But 
Frederick refused to surrender it. For a time 
Lauria supported Frederick, but as he had large 
estates in Valencia and was under many and 
great obligations to the kings of Armgon, he 
soon went over to James, who wa« now en- 
deavoring to get possession of Sicily to fulflll 
his treaty obligations. Frederick punished this 
desertion by confiscating LaUrla’s Sicilian es- 
tates and putting bis nephew to death. In two 
subsequent victories over the Sicilians Lauria 
took terrible revenge. But the opeimtions of 
Frederick on land were more fortunate than 
those on the sea, and the victories of the naval 
commander, decisive though they were, did not 
control the outcome. The Treaty of Caltabd- 
lotta, in 1392, ended the war. In 1308 lauria 
retired to his estates in Valencia, and in 
he died. Unfriendly critics have accused Xauria 
of ferocity and cruelty; but such were the com- 
mon attribiites of all conquerors of those days, 
and it dees not appear that he was any mme 
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mliuman than kis enemies. Consult; Vhromcle 
of Ramon Muntaner <1265-1336), edited by 
Karl Lanz (Stuttgart, 1844); Michele Amari, 
Guerra del Vespro (8th ed., 2 vols., Florence, 
1876) j Charles de la Ronci^ire, Hiatotre de la 
murme fran^aiec, vol. i (Paris, 1899) ; and the 
various histories of the Sicilies and of Aragon. 

LAXTBIAK, lh?T5'r6>aN', August Treboniu 
(1816-80). A Rumanian philologist and au- 
thor. He was born near Hermann stadt, Tran- 
sylvania, was educated at Klausenburg and 
Vienna, in 1844 was appointed a professor of 
philosophy in the College of St. Sava at Bu- 
charest, and in 1847 a councilor of education. 
In 1848 he took active part in the political 
disturbances in Transylvania. He was ap- 
pointed superior councilor of education m 
Moldavia in 1851 and general inspector of 
education and university professor at Bucharest 
in 1859. In 1867 he was elected to the Ru- 
manian Academy. He founded and with Balcescu 
edited the Magaz%n latortc al Daciei (The Da- 
cian Historical Magazine, 6 vols., 1846-48), in 
which appeared much of his best work His 
latorva Romdntloru (1853) and other volumes, 
on either Roman Or Rumanian history, which 
he regal ded as identical and continuous, are 
often defects e through lack of special knowl- 
edge. His 7'entamen Criticum m Ortginem 
Lmgum Romatiee (1840) teemed with perver- 
sions due to the author’s false idea of patriot- 
ism. Like his Dictionorul hmhci romdne (3 
vols., 1871-76), an academic publication, and 
its supplement, (Uosar de vorhe atrCnnc (Glos- 
sary of Foreign Words, 1871), it extends the 
Latinist historical method of Cipariu, empha- 
sized by its adherents as the scientidc in contra- 
distinction to the anarchistic, or new, school. 
The Dictionary and Glossary abound in absurd 
etymologies and advocate a spelling and vocab- 
ulary which, had they been adopted, would have 
rendered literary Rumanian wholly unintelligible 
to the common people. 

LATJOEIIC ACID ( from Lat lauruSf bay tree, 
laurel), also called Laurostearic or Piciiu- 
RIC Acid, C^Ha^Os. A fatty acid first described 
by Marsson in 1842. It occurs as a glyceride, 
laurostearin, in the fat of tlie bay tree and in 
the solid fat and volatile oil of picduirim beans. 
It occurs in connection with myristic acid in 
the berries of Myrioa gale and in other plants. 
It also exists in connection with other fatty 
acids or their glycerides in spermaceti and in 
coconut oil. It may be prepared from oil of 
bay by saponifying the oil with strong caustic 
potash, decomposing the soap with hydrochloric 
acid, and distilling the fatty acids thus set free 
in vacuo; the first portion passing over is al- 
most pure lauric acid. Laurie acid is slightly 
soluble in hoi water; it is readily soluble in 
alcohol and (‘ther and crystallizes from the 
alcoholic solution in white, silkv needles or 
translucent scales, which melt at about 43.5® C 
(110.3® F.). Tlie laurates of the alkali metals 
and of barium are soluble in water. Tlie oilier 
salts are insoluble or slightly soluble. The 
laurates of the alkali metals are much more 
solulde in salt water than the alkali metal 
salts of the other fatty acids; this is why 
"’marine soap’' is made from coconut oil See 
Soap. 

IAHEIE, iH'rl. VRTnrn Piluans (186J- 
). A Scottisii ehemii^i and educator, son 
of the philosopher S. 8 Laurie, He was edu- 
cated at Edinburgh and at Cambridge, wliere 


he was a fellow of King’s College and in 1891 
Cantor lecturer. In 1896 he became lecturer in 
physics and chemistry at St. Mary’s Hospital 
Mmical School and an assistant to the royal 
commission on secondary education, and later 
was made principal of the Heriot-Watt College, 
Edinburgh. In chemistry he did valuable work 
on the atomic weight of gold and on the electro- 
motive force of copper, zinc, tin, and gold alloys, 
but is better known for his studies of oils and 
colors— he was examiner in oils and colors to 
the City and Guilds Institute (1898) and pro- 
fessor of chemistry to the Royal Academy of 
Arts. Laurie edited The Teacher^ a Encyolopcedia 
of Education (1911) and wrote; The Food of 
Plants (1893); Prooeeaea, Pigmenta^ and Vehi- 
cles (1896); The Materials of the PatnteFa 
Craft (1910) ; The Pigments and Mediums of the 
Old Masters (1914). 

LATJIME, John Wimburn (1835-1912), A 
Canadian and British soldier and legislator. 
He was born in London, England, and after a 
military education served in the Crimean War 
(1854-66) and later in the Indian mutiny 
(1857-59) as staff officer of a field force. In 
both campaigns he received medals and promo- 
tion. He went to Canada in 1861, at the time 
of the Trent Affair (q.v.), was inspecting field 
officer of the Kova Seotia militia for five years, 
and served during the Fenian raids of 1866 and 
1870, the Transvaal campaign (1881), the sec- 
ond rebellion in the Canadian Northwest 
(1885), and the Servo-Bulganan War (1885- 
86). In 1887 he attained the rank of lieutenant 
general. He was a Conservative member of the 
Canadian House of Commons in 1887-91 and 
of the Imperial House of Commons in 1895- 
1906. 

LAXXBIE, Simon Somerville (1829-1909). 
A Scottish educator and philosophei , born in 
Edinburgh and educated at the high school and 
university of that city. He taught on the 
Continent for five years, in 1855 was secretary 
and visitor of schools on the educational com- 
mittee of the Scottish church, and in 1872, when 
the authority of this committee was abrogated 
by the Education Act, he became secretary to 
the Endowed Schools Commission. He was a 
member of the Edinburgh University Court and 
president of the Teachers’ Guild of England, 
and from 1876 to his retirement in 1903 was 
professor of the institutes and history of edu- 
cation in Edinburgh University. There also be 
was Gifford lecturer on natural theology m 
190,5-06. He wrote: Philosophy of Ethics 
(1866); Primary Instruction in Relation to 
Education (1867; 5tli ed., 1898), John Amos 
Comemus (1881; 6th ed., 1898); Ethica hy 
Sootue Novantwua (2d ed., 1891); Mediceml 
Education and Rise and Constitution of Univer- 
sities (1886); Lectures on Language and Lin- 
guistic Method in the School (1890; 4th ed., 
1903), delivered at Cambridge; Institutes of 
Education (1892, 2d ed„ 1899); Historical 
Surrey of Pre-Christian Education (1895; 2d 
ed., 1900) ; Training of Teachers and Methods of 
Instruction (1901): Studies in the History of 
Educational Opinions from the Renaissance 
(1903); Synthetiva, He\ng Meditations Epis- 
temological and Ontological (2 vols, 1906), the 
Gifford L<‘(*tures. 

LAXfBlEBr, lO'rl-ft,', Sir Wii.krid (1841- 
). A Caiiadiaii -I :ite-man. He was born 
of French Ib'Miari ( uiliolie parents at St. Lin, 
Provineu of Quebec, Nov. 20, 1841. He received 
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seven years of academic training at L’Assomp^ 
tion Colli gi. 1 ! (Ill early age having begun to 
learn 1 *. I iiuii- . language; studied law at 
McGfil I was called to the bar in 

1864, and practiced his profession in Montreal 
and later at Arthabaskaville. At that time he 
did not heartily support confederation, and, 
thoi^h a decided Liberal, he had Protectionist 
leanings on the tariff question. Elected a mem- 
ber of the Quebec Legislature in 1871, his first 
speech in that body won him instant recogni- 
tion as an orator. In 1874 he entered Dominion 
politic^, being elected to the House of Com- 
mons, first for Drummond and Arthabaska 
(1874-77), and in 1878 for Quebec (city) East. 
He was Minister of Inland Kevenue (1877-78) 
in the Mackenzie administration, upon the de- 
feat of which in 1878 he began his term of 
18 years in Opposition, 9 years as a private 
member, and 9 years as Liberal leader, a posi- 
tion to which he was elected in 1887. The 
demands upon him were exacting, especially 
on account of his race and religion, but he 
met them with a resourcefulness that proved 
his ability as a parliamentarian and his ca- 
pacity for the higher popular appeal of political 
leadership. His eloquence, both in French and 
English, contributed largely to his success. In 
the latter part of his Opposition term he was 
confronted with the issue of religious education, 
which he met with courage. In Manitoba (q.v.) 
the question of separate schools had long vexed 
the province and in 1896 had become impor- 
tant in the federal elections Tlie Roman Cath- 
olic bishops of his province ordered the faithful 
to vote against Laurier, because he opposed the 
forcing of separate schools on Manitoba; but 
the firm attitude of the LibtTal leader was 
sustained by popular vote He became the 
first Frencli-Canadian I’remier of the Dominion, 
and for a longer continuous period than any 
other Canadian first minister (1896-1911). 
His premiership was notable for the expansion 
of trade and transcontinental railway building, 
the development of agriculture, and the growth 
of Canadian nationality within liiroad, freely 
chosen lines of imperialism, the latter term 
implying no more than a loose confederacy of 
nations under the British flag, Laurier thus 
aided in promoting British connection, while 
increasiiig the initiative of Canada as a part of 
the Empire. He left the protective tariff un- 
changed in its essential features and won the 
gratitude of Britain by giving her manufactures 
a preference of 33 per cent (1900). He took 
part, though without success, in the attempt 
to settle outstanding disputes with the United 
States through the Joint High Commission 
(1898-99). He represented Canada at the Colo- 
nial Trade Conference in London in 1902, and 
at Imperial conferences in that city in 1907 
and 1911. During his administration a Cana- 
dian Envoy cooperated on equal terms witli the 
British Ambassador in the diplomatic settle- 
ment of a dispute with Japan (1907). In 1911 
hi- LMaesii'ii' ir advocated a measure of trade 
•■iiinoiiix viiih the United States, was de- 
feated, and resigned office. Laurier received 
many honors from abroad, including degrees 
from the leading British universities and the 
freedom of several British cities He was m 
1807 made a member of the Imperial Pri^^ 
Council and was knighted (C. C. M C.) He 
was a prominent figure among the colonial offi- 
cers at Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee 


(1897), the coronation of Edward VII (1962|, 
and the coronation of George V (1911). After 
his re8i|piation he continued to lead the Liberal 
Opposition. Upon the outbreak of tlie European 
War in 1914 he ardently supported the parlia- 
mentary vote in aid of Great Britain, and in 
the urgent assembling of military contingents to 
be sent abroad he appealed with especial em- 
phasis to his French-Canadian fellow country- 
men. In 1868 he married Miss Zoe Lafontaine, 
of Montreal. Consult Sir J. S. Willison, Str 
Wilfrid Ltmrier and the Liberal Party ( London, 
1903), and L. O. David, LoAirier et son temps 
(Montreal, 1906). For the literary significance 
of his speeches, see Canadian Litbratuk®. 

LAXT'BION, or LAXT'BITJM (Lat., from Gk, 
Aaipiop, AaiL)peiop, Laureion) , A promontory in 
southeast Attica, Greece, projecting into the 
.^gean Sea, celebrated for its mines (Map; 
Greece, E 6). They seem to liave been known in 
prehistoric times, and there are numerous My- 
eena‘an remains throughout this region. It is 
also possible that they were later worked by the 
Phoenician traders But they first became impor- 
tant towards the end of the sixth century B.c., 
with the growth of Athenian power and com- 
merce. During the fifth and fourth centuries 
they were of the greatest value to the commer- 
cial supremacy of Athens. At the suggestion of 
Themistocles the Athenians devoted the revenues 
of the mines to the building of a navy; it was 
this navy that long made Athens the leading 
power in Greece (see Greece, Ancient History)^ 
and that won the day at Salamis (q.v.). But 
with the increased supplies of the precious 
metals which resulted from the Eastern con- 
quests of Alexander the Great the importance 
of the mines at Laurion rapidly declined, and 
about the beginning of the Christian era they 
were abandoned The mines were the property 
of the Athenian state, which leased them to 
citizens, who worked them by slave laiior. Tlie 
chief product was silver, though lead was also 
obtained 111 large quantities, and the yield of 
minium (red oxide of lead) and ochre was of 
appreciable value. The mines were worked by 
cutting narrow galleries in the rock, and the 
products were separated by crushing or grind- 
ing, washing, and melting. In 1860 a Marseilles 
company bought the right to work over the 
heaps of refuse, from which much lead was ex- 
tracted. In 1869 a dispute arose over the limi- 
tations imposed by the contract, and after a 
protracted lawsuit the company in 1873 pur- 
chased a large tract of land. Since then two 
large and three smaller companies have occupied 
the territory and carry on profitable operations 
in the production of lead, cadmium, and man- 
ganese Silver, the most important product in 
ancient times, is of little value at present. The 
mines are connected by rail with Athens through 
the port of Laurion or Ergasteria, whicli has a 
good harbor, workshops, smelting furnaces, and 
a population (1909) of ."ilOO, act or ding to Baede- 
ker. Consult Edouard Ardaillon, It a mines du 
Laurion dans V antiquity (Paris, 1897); Bae- 
deker, Greece (4th Eng. ed., Leipzig, 1909); 
C P. Oikonomos, in Kaisdrlieh deutsches archa- 
ologisches Institute aihenische Ahtheiliing^ vol. 
XXXV (Athens, 1910); J. P. Mahtiffy, Rambles 
and Studies in Greece (7th ed., New York, 191.1) 
LATTBISTOMT, Iffr^'stON', TxigiL-, \it\ 
ANDRE BeKnabi) Law, Marquis IH 
A French marshal, born at Pondicherry, India- 
He was educated at the Ecole Militaire in Fotis 
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and at Brieime, where he was a edmrade of 
Napoleon. He entered the atlda^ in 1785 and 
from 1792 wa« with the Kepubliean armies in 
the Netheiiands and on the Hhine. He was an 
artillery oohnK^ in 1795 and in 1800 became 
aid-de^amp to Napoleon, who sent him to Eng- 
land in 1802 to transmit the articles of the 
Feace of Amiens. He was made brigadier gen- 
eral in 1806 and Oovernor-Oeneral of Venice 
in 1807. At Wagratn (1809) his artillery at a 
critical moment crushed the Austrian centre 
and gained the victory. He was Envoy Extraor- 
dinary to St. Petersburg in 1811, took part in 
the Russiaii campaign of 1812, fought at Ldtsen 
and Bauteen, and was taken prisoner at Leipzig 
(1818). After the Restoration Louis XVIII 
made him a general of division (1815) and gave 
hte i^e title of Marquis (1817), He became a 
marshal of France (1820) and took part in the 
invasion of Spain in 1823. 

LAHOEUHli:. A mining district of Greece. 
See Laubion. 

LAtTBIXTH, Ig'rl-ftm (formerly Calumet). 
A village in Calumet Township (q.v.), Houghton 
Co., Mich., 17 miles north by east of Houston, 
the county seat, on the Mineral Range and the 
Copper Range railroads (Map: Michigan, A 1). 
It is situate on KeweenaW Peninsula, in one of 
the richest copper districts of the United States 
and in the vicinity of several of its most famous 
mines. Pop., 1900, 5643; 1910, 8637; 1914 
(U. S. est.), 9770. 

LAir&OSTEABIO (Ift'rd-stfi-ftr^) ACIB. 
See Laukio Acid. 

r.AB'itTrSTI'NUS (Neo-Lat., from Lat. 
UuHTUBt laurel -f- ttnuSy sort of plant), or Lau- 
BBSTINUS i Viburnum tinun). An ornamental 
shrub, native of the south of Eur(me and the north 
of Africa, which belongs to the (;aprifoliace», or 
honeysuckle family. It is an evergreen, with 
dark, shining, leathery leaves and with corymbs 
of small whitish flowers, which appear in winter 
or early spring and are followed by small, 
blackish-blue, acrid berries, which inflame the 
mouth and have drastic, purgative properties. 
Birds, however, eat them with avidity. Since 
the laurustinus cannot endure much frost, it 
is grown in northern latitudes as a greenhouse 
or house plant for winter flowering. Sometimes 
it is plan ted o ut in summer. See Vibubnum. 

LAtmVTX, lour'vSk, or LABYIK. A sea- 
port and watering place of Norway, situated on 
the Larvikfjord, at the mouth of the river 
Laagen (Map: Norway, 1) 7). There are sul- 
phur and iron springs in the neighborhood which 
attract visitors, and the town has a growing 
reputation for its mud baths. The chief trade 
is in wooden ware. Pop., 1901, 10,664; 1912, 
111,105. 

LABBANNE, 15'zAn^ (Lat. Lauaonium), 
Capital of the Swiss Canton of Vaud, situaW 
on the Flon, on the lower slopes of Mont Jprat, 
about 1 mile north of Lake Geneva (Map: 
Switzerland, A 2). Improvements, including 
the Ailing in of the Flon valley which separates 
the old and new portions of the town, have de- 
stroyed much of its natural beauty. Ifbe val- 
hsy is spanned by a two-story viaduct, known 
as the Grand P<mt, connecting the quarters of 
Saint-Fran^is slid Baint-I/aurent. The impos- 
ing cathedral of Notre Bame, built in l'23.V75 
aim restored in 1906, is Gothic It is noted as 
the scene of a disputation in 1536 in whic^ 
Galviiv Viret participated, and which 

results in the secession of the canton frotri the 


Catholic churdli. On th’^ handsome Place de 
la Riponne Stahds the Palais de Runiine, erected 
in 1904, containing a mtmeum of industrial art, 
natural history, and fine arts. On a hill Vest 
of the town stands the National Supreme Court 
of Appeals, a handsome Renaissance building. 
The old town hall, and the prison, modeled after 
the Pennsylvania system, the theatre, the new 
post oflicc, and the cantonal bank, are also 
notable bnildiricrs 

The eduentioriHl institutions of Lausanne are 
numerous and excellent. The university, founds 
in 1637 as an academy for Protestant ministers 
and constituted a university in 1891, has flVe 
faculties and, in 1913, 1381 students. There are 
schools for instruction in agriculture and viti- 
culture, a Protestant theological school in con- 
nection with the cathedral with a library of 
45,000 volumes, and many girls* boarding schools 
patronized by foreigners. The cantonal library 
had, in 1913, 280,000 volumes. Charitable in- 
stitutions include asylums for the blind and in- 
sane. Manufactures consist chiefly of mftchinery, 
tobacco, chocolate, book printing, and sugar. 
There is some trade in grain and lumber and 
in the wines of the vicinity. The port of Lau- 
sanne is the adjoining town of Ouchy. 

Lausanne (the Roman Lausonium) is a favor- 
ite place of sojourn for English and Germans and 
has been the residence of many distinguished 
persons, including the historfan Gibbon. Pop., 
1900, 46,407; 1910, 63,926 The inhabitants are 
mostly Protestants and speak French. Lausanne 
was probably founded at the beginning of the 
sixth century. It became the seat of a bishopric 
in 690. It remained under the rule of its bishops 
(who attained princely rank in 1126) until the 
introduction of the Reformation in 1536, when 
it came under the control of Bern. In 1803 it 
was made the capital of the newly created Can- 
ton of Vaud. 

LAUSANNE, Henby of. See Henbicianb. 

LAUSEB, lou'zgr, Wilhelm (1836-1902). 
A German historian and essayist, born at Stutt- 
gart. He studied at Tubingen and Heidelberg 
and spent five years in Paris as a journalist. 
He edited various papers and in 1896 became 
editor of the Berlin Vorddeutsche AUgenteine 
Zeitung, His published works include: Aus 
Bpamens Oegenioart (1872); Geschtchte 8pa- 
niefis von dem 8 tuns Isabellas his zur fhronbe- 
steigung Alfonsos XII, (1878) ; Unter der Pariser 
Kommune (1878) ; Kunat in Oesterreich-Ungarn 
(1884); Der erste Schelmenroman : Lazarillo 
von formes (1889). 

LAUSITZ^ lou'zits. A district in Germany. 
See Lusatia. 

LAUSONIUM, lft-s6'nl-Um. See Lausanne. 

LAUSSBBAT, Ids'dA', Aim^ (1819-1907). 
A French geodesist and astronomer. He was 
bom at Moulins and studied at the Ecole Poly- 
technique (1840), in which, after active service 
in the engineers, he became professor of geodesy 
ahd astronomy (1856). Nine years afterward 
he was appointed professor of applied geometry 
at the Conservatoire des Arts et Matters, and 
in 1881 became director of that institution. 
The adoption of Paris time for all France hy 
the Law of 1891 was largely due to Lauasedars 
endeavors. He was ^elected president of tlie 
commission on a@rial transportation, became 
known for his improvomonts in geodetic J[iho- 
to^aphy and asironoraical instruments, and 

f ubliahed Lei'ons sur Part de lever les plana 
1886) nnd Rt^rherrhes aut lea iiistrum^ta, Ita 
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methodes H le desam topographiques {2 vole., 
1898-1903). 

Aones Chbistina (1872- ). A 

Canadian author. She was born at Stanley, On- 
tario, but in early youth removed to Winnipeg 
and was educated at Manitoba University. She 
became an editorial writer on the Manitoba Free 
Frees in 1806, and a special correspondent for 
leading journals in the United States and Can- 
ada. Later she removed to New York and joined 
the staff of Outing. Her stories and descriptions 
of Canadian life, especially life in the North- 
west, were widely read. Her publications in- 
clude: Cruising on the French Treaty Shore of 
Newfoundland (1899); The Lords of the North 
(1900), Heralds of Empire (1902), Stoiy of 
the Trapper (1902), Pathfinders of the West 
(1904); Vikings of the Pacifio (1906), The 
Conquest of the Great North-West (1908) , Can- 
adOf Empire of the North (1909) ; Freebooters 
of the Wilderness (1910) ; The New Dawn 
(1913); Through our Unknown Southwest y the 
Wonderland of the United States (1913). 

LAUTERBRXTNNEN, lou'ter-brvn'cli. A 
village and tourist resort in the Canton of Bern, 
Switzerland, 2620 feet above the sea, and 6 V 2 
miles southeast of Interlaken (Map. Switzer- 
land, B 2). Pop, 1900, 2547; 1910, 3318. It 
it built on botli sides of the White Lutschine, in 
a deep rocky valley, noted for its picturesque 
scenery and its number of springs, whence the 
name Towering in the distance on the left is 
the Jungfrau and the right the Breithorn. In 
the neighboihood are the celebrated cascades 
of Staubbach and Trummelbacli. 

LAXJTBEC, Id'trSlC, Odet de Foix, Seioneuk 
DE (1485-1528) A French marshal He was 
the son of Jean de Foix and the brother of Fran- 
coise de Chateaubriant, the celebrated mistress 
of Francis 1 All his life a soldier, ho fought 
under his cousin, Gaston de Foix, at Ravenna 
(1512), was present at Marignano (1515), took 
the Constable de Bouibon’s place as Governor 
of Milan and ruled with great severity, was 
completely defeated by Prospero Colonna at La 
Bicocca (1522), and' five years afterw^ard, as 
commander of the army in northern Italy, re- 
established the French dominion there. He died 
of the plague during the siege of Naples. Bran- 
t5me calls him one of the great Fi onch captains. 

LAIT-TZE. 8oe Lao-tse. 

LATJZON, lo'zdN', or SAINT JOSEPH, saN 
zhd'zheP. A town in L^vis Co., Quebec, Canada, 
on the south bank of the 8 t Lawrence River 
and on the Intercolonial and Quebec Central 
railways, 2 miles from L^vis and 5 miles east 
of the city of Quebec. It is connected by electric 
railway with L^vis, from which there is a ferry 
to Quebec. It has a shipbuilding industry, and 
its manufactures include window blinds, trunks 
and valises, boxes, and a^»rated wat<»rs Pop., 
1901, 3416, 1911, 3978 

LATJZON, 1o'z5n', Akmand l^uis de Gon- 
taitt-Biron, Duke i>e (1747-93). A French sol- 
dier, born m Paris After a youth of furious 
dissipation he led in 1770 a successful expedi- 
tion against the English in Senegal and Gambia 
and in 1780 came to America, where he fought 
at Yorktown. In 1788 he succeeded to the title 
of Duke de Biron and was a deputy to the 
States-General and the supposed agent of the 
Duke of Orleans. He was commander in chief 
of the Army of the Rhine in 1792 and of the 
Army of La Rochelle in 1793. After taking 
Sauuiur and defeating the Vendeans at Parthe- 
VoL. XIII.--41 


nay, he resigned owing to machinations carried 
on against him by his subordinates. Accused 
before the Committee of Public Safety of having 
been too lenient in his treatment of the Ven- 
deans, he was imprisoned, tried before the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal for conspiracy, condemned 
Deo. 31, 1793, and executed tne same day 

LATJZON, Jean de (1582-1666). French 
Governor of Canada. He early became inter- 
ested in New France and was made president 
of the Hundred Associates, a company organized 
to further the settlement of the French domin- 
ions in America. He directed most of his 
energies to securing immense grants of terri- 
tory for himself and for members of his imme- 
diate family, and in this way he procured for 
his son a tract of land extending for 60 leagues 
along the 8 t. Lawrence with the exclusive right 
of fishing in that river, while for himself he 
secured the island of Montreal, which he after- 
ward sold to the Jesuits. In 1651 he became 
Governor of New France. His administration 
of five years was weak and vacillating in policy. 
In 1656, shortly before the end of his second 
term, he return^ to France, leaving the govern- 
ment in the hands of his son, De Charney, who 
soon followed his father ^s example, leaving a 
second substitute to direct the fortunes of New 
France. 

LATJZTJN, Id'ztiN', Antoine Nompar de Cau- 
MONT, Duke de (1632-1723). A French soldier, 
born in Gascony. He came to court about 1669 
and won the favor of the young Louis XIV by 
his energy, shrewdness, and a certain swash- 
buckling carriage that differed favorably from 
the common courtier^s demeanor. The King 
made him colonel of the royal dragoons, Gov- 
ernor of Berry, and raar^chal de camp, and 
piomised him the mastership of the ordnance. 
The favorite’s ov. ]b( jiriiiL' conduct brought him 
a term in the Ba-tille, but he was soon released 
and mollified with the command of the army 
in Flanders (1671). Louis intended to marry 
Lauzun to Mademoiselle de Montpensier, La 
Grande Mademoiselle, granddaughter of Henry 
IV, but court intrigues seem to have prevented 
the mariiage, though there is some authority 
for believing that a secret marriage did take 
place some two years later. The enmity of 
Madame de Montespan sent Lauzun to the 
prison again at Pignerol in 1671, and there he 
stayed till 1070, when he was released and 
banished. He was intimate with the “Man in 
the Iron Mask” while imprisoned. In 1680 be 
obtained permission to return to Paris. He went 
to England in 1688, returning in the same year 
after the Revolution, as escort to James II’s 
Queen and infant son Louis restored him to 
partial favor. In 1689 lie led a French force 
to Ireland and fought for James II in the dis- 
astrous battle of the Boyne in 1690. In 1692 
he became Duke, and three years later married 
Mademoiselle de Durford, a girl of 16. 

LAVA, Ih'va (It., stream). Molten rock 
material which is poured out at the surface of 
the earth eithei from volcanoes or in fissure 
eruptions Fissure eruptions, while not nu- 
merous, have lieen exceptionally extensive, as 
in the i>ccan of India, and the Snake Rivei 
plains of the northwestern United States. The 
fluidity of lavas as they issue from the earth 
depends upon their chemical nature, but is a|so 
influenced by the accompanying vapors and 
gases which are often present in eruptions in 
large amounts. Owing to the presence of 
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VBpotf ehlorine, and other ^^ndneralizers/* the 
temperaturee of laolten lavas are much lower 
than are required to produce fusion of the dry 
rocks. Lavas of siliceous nature usually have a 
pai^ or ropy consistency and flow slugj?ishly, 
while basaltic lavas are usually fluid and flow 
freely. The former build up volcanic cones of 
steep slopes, as in central France, whereas basal- 
tic lavas form volcanic cones of gentle slopes, 
like those of Etna or the Hawaiian volcanoes. 
Some lavas decompose and rlHiritegrut<‘ with 
amasing rapidity and form a fertile soil for 
the vine. Others, but slightly diflerent in com- 
position, present for centuries a firm unyielding 
surface to the elements. Lavas may be either 
compact or vesicular, slaggy, scoriaceous, or 
pumiceous. See Igneous Rocks ; Basalt ; Dike ; 
VOLCANO, Pumice. 

LAVAGE, Ifiv'&j, or as Fr.^ la'vazh'. Stom- 
ach washing is a procedure used by physicians 
for both diagnosis and treatment of certain 
gastric ailments The simplest apparatus con- 
sists of a long rubber tube, perforated at one 
end and having a glass funnel connected to the 
other extremity. This tube is moistened and 
passed through the oesophagus into the stomach, 
the patient sitting upright with the head thrown 
back and assisting the passage of the tube by 
eflforts at swallowing. From the incisor teeth 
to the lower portion of the stomach the average 
distance is, in the adult, 22 inches; and the 
tube should extend 3 feet beyond the teeth to 
allow of siphonage. From a pint to a quart 
of warm sterile water, or a weak alkaline solu- 
tion, may be used for washing. This is poured 
into the funnel, and when the water is just about 
to disappear from the funnel the latter is 
quickly lowered, when the contents of the stom- 
ach will flow out again, the tube acting as a 
siphon. The stomach tube is employed to re- 
move test meals, to gauge the rate of digestion, 
and to ascertain the acidity, quantity of mucus 
secreted, and other conditions existing in the 
diseased organ. As a method of treatment, 
stomach washing is useful in chronic gastric 
catarrh, in dilatation of the stomach, in acute 
poisoning, and in postoperative vomiting. In 
infants with acute indigestion and vomiting the 
measure is of great value, the size of the tube 
and quantity of liquid being proportioned to 
the age of the child. When lavage has to be 
carried out for long periods, the patient can 
usually be taught to wash out his own stomach. 
In most cases the best time is before breakfast. 

Duodenal washing has lieen carried out re- 
cently in cases of int^tinal indigestion. Special 
tubes have to be employed, and considerable 
skill exercised in passing them through the 
pyloric orifice of the stomach. 

liAVAGNA, Count of. See Fiesco, or 
Fttascmi, G. L. 

XiAVAL, l^iVaF. The capital of the Depart- 
ment of Mayenne, France, situated on the river 
of the same name, 46 miles east of Rennes 
(Map: France, N., E 4). Tlie ancient town on 
the left bank of the river is very picturesque; 
Oh the opposite side is the modern town. Laval 
has a sixteenth^centiiry cathedral, , but the prin- 
eipa) relic is the old chhteau of the dukes of 
Laval, used as a prison. Adjoining it, a modern 
in Renaissance style is used as the 
courthouse. Laval also has an old linen hall 
(used lor exhibitions), an art museum, a mu- 
seum of natural history, and an episcopal palace. 
Bdttcatiottal insdtviiowi Inshide a a nor- 


mal school, a seminary, and a library of 32,000 
volumes. Laval is noted for its linen industry, 
which was introduced there in the fourteenth 
century. It also manufactures cotton goods, 
paper, leather, flour, dyestuffs, machinery, 
trimmed lumber, and marble products. Laval 
is. the seat of a bishop. Pop., 1901, 30,306; 
1911, 25,540. The town dates from the ninth 
century. Near here the Vendeans achieved a 
victory in October, 1793. 

LAVAL, C. G. P. DB See De Laval. 

LA VALETTE, R v^^iet', Antoine Mabie 
Chamans, Count de (1769-1830). A French 
statesman and aid-de-camp to Bonaparte. He 
was librarian at Ste. Genevi^ve at the outbreak 
of the Revolution (1789). He sympathized with 
the more moderate party in attempting to save 
the lives of the King and Queen, entered the 
army, and served with Bonaparte in Italy and 
Egypt. Afterward he served as Ambassador to 
Saxony, and was post director and Councilor of 
State under Napoleon I and again in the Hun- 
dred Days When La ValettS had been con- 
demned to death by Louis XVIII, his wife con- 
nived his escape in her clothes on the eve of 
his intended execution, and she herself perished 
in the prison. After five years* banishment in 
Bavaria La Valette was permitted to return. 
His M^moires et souvenirs (new ed., 1905) are 
an important source for the history of the First 
Empire. 

LA VALETTE, Jean Pabisot de. See 

VAI.ETTE. 

LAV ALLEY, l&'vfi<'l&', Alexandbe Th^jodobe 
(1821-92). A French engineer, born at Bois- 
Thillard. He studied at the Ecole Polytech- 
nique, became an officer in the engineers, but 
resigned from the service, and carried out with 
Borel part of the work on the Suez Canal. He 
directed the engineering work of the port, pro- 
posing and using powerful dredging machines 
with great success, and in 1876 undertook the 
construction of the railroad at Pointe des Galets, 
R^imion. He published Communications a la 
80ci6t4 des ing4nieurs cwils sur les travaux de 
Visthme de tiuez (Paris, 18GG-69). 

LA VALLIERE, la Louise Fean- 

gOISE DE LA BeAUME LE BLANO, DuCTIESS DE 
(1644-1710). A mistress of Louis XIV of 
France, born in Touraine, of an ancient and noble 
family. At an early age she lost her father and 
was brought to court by her mother, who had 
married a second time. She was not a gieat 
beauty and had a slight lameness; but her amia- 
bility and winning manners rendered her at- 
tractive She bore the King four children, of 
whom two died in infancy. In 1074, after her 
displacement by Madame de Montespan, she en- 
tered the convent of the Carmelites in Paris and 
spent 36 years there in penance and prayer. She 
is considered the author of a book entitled R4- 
flexions sur la misMcorde de Dieu ( Paris, 1680 ) , 
of which a copy, dated 1688, with corrections by 
Bossuet, was discovered in the Louvre in 1852. 
A collection of her letters was published in 1767. 
A necklace with pendants has been named for 
her; it is usually spelled lavaliere. 

LAVAL-MONTMORENCY, U'vAP-mdN'mft'- 
rftN'86', Fbancois XAVIEB de (1622-1708). A 
Frendi bishop. He was born at Laval, France, 
received the tonsure at the age of nine, was 
made a priest at 23, and six years later was 
named Missionary Bishop of CochimChina. ♦ He 
deelised the offiibe, howevc^r, and in 1653 was iqp- 
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pointed Archdeacon of Evreux. In 1669 he was 
sent to Canada as Apostolic Vicar, with the 
title of Bishop of Petra i/n pariihuB. He estab- 
lished the Seminary of Quebec (1663) under 
letters patent of Louis XIV and used his im- 
mense influence to direct in large measure the 
policy of the government, which was one of 
paternalism. He actively opposed the sale of 
■ii''' liquors to Indians. In 1674 he be- 
Bishop of Quebec — ^an office which 
he held till 1683, when he resigned and devoted 
himself to the conduct of the affairs of the 
seminary. His name is perpetuated in the Laval 
University at Quebec and is regarded with great 
veneration by the French Canadians. 

LAVAL' UNIVERSITY ( UmvernU Laval), 
A French Catholic institution in Quebec, Can- 
ada, founded in 1852, established and main- 
tained by the Quebec Seminary. By a papal 
bull of 1876 the university secured extended 
rivileges, and the Cardinal Prefect of the 
ropaganda was made its protector at Rome. 
Its doctrine and discipline are in the control of 
a superior council, composed of the archbishops 
and bishops of the Province of Quebec, under 
the presidency of the Archbishop of Quebec, who 
is the apostolic chancellor of the university. By 
virtue of its royal charter the visitor of the 
university is always the Catholic Archbishop of 
Quebec, with the power of veto over all the rules 
and nominations. The university council con- 
sists of the directors of the Quebec Seminary 
and the three senior professors of each faculty. 
There are four faculties — theology, law, med- 
icine, and arts — in each of which the bachelor’s, 
master’s or licentiate’s, and doctor’s degrees are 
conferred. The theological professors are ap- 
pointed by the visitor, all others by the council. 
In 1913-14 the university had 474 students, of 
whom 156 were m theology, 80 in law, 66 in 
medicine, and 172 in arts. The faculty num- 
bered 70, and the library contained 140,000 
volumes The extension work of the university 
is carried on through a branch at Montreal, 
which IS practically independent, and by a sys- 
tem of affiliated seminaries throughout the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. Rector, Monseigneur A. E. 
Josselin. 

LAVATER, la'v^L-tSr, Joha-NN Kasfar 
( 1741-1801). A Swiss mystic, founder of what 
is known as the “art of physiognomy.” He was 
born in Zurich, the son of a physician. As a 
l)oy, he showed no remarkable aptitudes, though 
in youth he gave proof of power by coming for- 
ward in 1702 with the artist Henri Fuseli to 
accuse the Landvogt Grebel of oppression and 
injustice, under which others had groaned with- 
out daring to complain. A volume of poems en- 
titled Schweizerlieder (1767) early gained for 
Lavater a great reputation. Ausaicht^n in die 
Ewigkeit (3 vols., 1768-73), his next publica- 
tion, speedily ran through several editions. The 
tone of his work is one of exalted religious en- 
thusiasm, mingled with asceticism; for Lavater 
was a mystic both in theology and philosophy. 
This gave to his opponents an opportunity to 
accuse him of all manner of heresy. Possessing 
the keenest powers of observation and the most 
delicate discrimination of human traits, Lavater 
came to believe that the character of men cotfld 
be discovered in their countenances. He labored 
to form a system of physiognomy, hoping thus to 
promote the welfare of mankind, and at last 
published the work upon which his fame chiefly 
rests, PhyaiognomiBche Fragmenie mr Befbra- 


ertmg der Mmaohenkenntmaa imd M^naohmUtfk^ 
(4 vols., 1775-78). Lavater at first hailed the 
French Revolution with joy, but after the mur* 
der of the King he regarded the whole movement 
with religious abhorrence. At the capture of 
Zurich by Massena, while aiding the wounded 
in the street, Lavater himself received a wound? 
from the effects of which he died. 

LAVATER, LotJiB. The pseudonym of the 
Alsatian historian Ludwig Adolf Spach (q,v.), 

LA VAULY, la v6, Henby, Count de 
(1870- ). A French aSronaut and writer, 

born at Bieville. He visited the United States 
in 1906 and by his lectures on aeronautics 
aroused an interest which led to the establish- 
ment of several afero clubs. The owner of dirigi- 
ble balloons and aeroplanes and holder of several 
long-distance records, he was elected to office in 
various aeronautic societies and was sent on 
scientific missions by the French government 
He published: Seize mille IcUomhtres en ballon 
(1901); Voyage en Patagonie (1901), crowned 
by the French Academy; Cent mille lieuea dans 
lea atra (7 vols., 1904-06) , Le tour du monde 
de deuoD goaaea (1909), Le tour du monde en 
a4toplane (1910), the last three books in col- 
laboration with A. Galoupin; Le triomphe de 
navigation aSrienne (1912) 

LAVEDAN, l^i'vc-daN', Henri (1859- ). 

A French novelist, dramatist, journalist, and 
critic He began his career as a journalist and 
story-writer, but soon turned to the drama, in 
which he did his best work. The work of a 
moralist and keen observei, his plays show much 
satirical power. He has depicted the gay life 
of Parisian society, the nobility as a class, prob- 
lems of domestic life, and historical episodes. 
In 1898 he was elected to the Academy. The 
best known of his tales are Leur beau phyaique 
(1894); Leura aoeura (1895); (Teat aervi 
(1904), Baignoire 9 (1905). His plays, be- 
ginning with Vne famille (1891), include Le 
nouveau jeu and Catherine (1892); La prince 
d^Aurec (1894); Le vieux marcheur (1895); 
Lea deux nobleaaea (1897) ; Le mat quia de Priola 
(1902); Viveura and Varenneay with G. Le- 
nOtre (1904) , Le duel (1906), produced in New 
York in 1906; Le bon tempa (1906); Sire 
(1910), seen in New York in 1911, Servir 
(1913). 

LAVELEYE, l^i'v’-lft,', Emile de (1822--92). 
A Belgian political economist and publicist, 
born at Bruges He studied at Ghent and in 
1864 was made professor of political economy 
in the University of Li4ge. He was a member 
of the international jury at Paris, 1867, and a 
corresponding member of the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences of Paris. Laveleye wrote 
much for the Revue dea Deux Mondea and other 
periodicals. His most important works are*. De 
la propriety et aea formea primitivea (1874); 
Le aooialtame contemporain (1881); El^menta 
d' economic politique ^882); Le gouvernement 
dana la democratie (1891); La monnaie et le 
bimetalliam e internationale (1891). 

LAVELLE, ia-v6l', Michael J. (1866- ). 

An American Roman Gatbolic prelate. Born in 
New York City, he graduated there from Man- 
hattan College in 1873 and from St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, Troy, N. Y,, in 1874, and was ordained 
to the priesthood in 1879. He became assistant 
in 1879 and rector in 1886 of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, New York City, was appointed Vicar-Gen- 
eral of New York in 1902, and in 1903 \vas 
made domestic prelate to Pope Pius X with* the 
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titl« of Monsi^or. For seven years he was 
president of the Catholic Summer School of 
America. 

ULYOBNDUB (ML. lavanduUif lavendula, 
lavender, from It. lavanday lavender, washing, 
from It., Lat. to wash; connected with 

Lot. Inere, Gk. Xo^eiy, Imem, to wash), Lavan- 
dula, A genus of plants of the family Labiate, 
having the stamens and style included within 
the tube of the corolla, the corolla two-lipped — 
the upper lip bifid, the lower trifid. The com- 
mon lavender or narrow-leaved lavender {La- 
vijmdula vera) grows wild on stony mountains 
and hills in the south of Europe, and in more 
northern regions is very generally cultivated in 
gardens. It has an aromatic fragrance, aromatic 
bitter taste, and contains a volatile oil, oil of 
lavender. The whole plant is credited with 
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stimulant properties, but particularly the flower 
spike, and is used in medicine as a tonic, sto- 
machic, nerve stimulant, etc. Lavender flowers 
are often put into wardrobes to keep away 
moths. They are much used in perfumery. Lav- 
ender is extensively cultivated for its flowers in 
France and in some places near London. Broad- 
leaved lavender {Lavandula spica) is also a 
native of the south of Europe, but is more tender 
than common lavender. It is also less fragrant, 
gnd the oil which it yields is called oil of spike 
and sometimes foreign oil of lavender. Arabian 
lavender {Lavendula stwchas) yields an inferior 
oil for varnish. Lavender is grown frequently 
in gardens in the United States, esiH^cially in 
California, but nowhere aw yet on a commercial 
scale. 

* VBB* or Six>ke. Sec C arrag 
mVBBAN, lAV-raN', Charles IxJfare ( 1812- 
79) . A French military physician, bfei at Dun- 
kirk. He studied at Lille, was assistant at. the 
hospital of Alters and professor at the military 
hospital at Metz (1841-fiO), whence he returned 
to Algeria. At the reorganized Eeole Val de 


Or4ce he became professor of epidemiology, phy- 
sician in charge, and director. After acting as 
sanitary inspector of the Array of the North in 
the Pranco-Prussian War, he was for a time 
head of the military 'school at Montpellier, but 
in 1872 went back to Val de Grdce as chief di- 
rector. His great work, Traits des maladies et 
des ^pid Ernies des armdeSy published in 1875 by 
his son (q.v.), is largely supplemented by his con- 
tributions to medical journals and to the Die- 
tionnaire encyclop4dique des sciences mMicales. 

LAVEBAN, Charles Louis Alphonse 
(1845- ). A French physician, the dis- 

coverer of the plasmodium of malaria. He was 
born in Paris, the son of Charles Louis Laveran. 
He entered the School of Military Medicine at 
Strassburg in 1863, taking .his degree in 1807. 
Six years later he was appointed professor at 
Val de Gr5ce. In 1878 he left for Algeria to in- 
vestigate malarihl fevers and remained there 
until 1883, when lie returned to Val de Gr5,ce to 
occupy the chair of military hygiene and clinical 
medicine until 1894. He then held the post of 
director of the Eleventh Corps in the Army 
Medical Service, retiring in 1897. Subsequently 
he became physician in chief at the Lille 
Hospital and a member of the French Academy 
of Medicine. In 1907 he was awarded the Nobel 
prize for medicine. He wrote several treatises 
on malaria, summarized in Traits des -fibvres 
palustres (1884), which announced the discovery 
of the hsematozoOn of malaria, and obtained the 
Br6ant prize. He also published: Traits des 
maladies et ^pid^mies des armies (1875), writ- 
ten by his father; Elements de pathologic 
medicate (1894), in collaboration with Teissier; 
the article “Maladies 4pid6miques’’ of the Traits 
de pathologic g6n6rale of Professor Bouchard; 
Traits de hygidne militaire (1896); Paludisme 
et trypan 080 miasc (1905) ; TraiU du paludisme 
(1898) ; Trypanosomes et trypanosomiases^ with 
F. Mesnil (1904; Eng. trans. by Nabano, 1907). 
See Malaria. 

LA VERANDBYE. See Verandrye, La. 

LAVEBDI£:BE, R'vgrMyfir', Claude Honors 
(1826-73). A Canadian educator and author. 
He was born in the Province of Quebec and was 
educated for the priesthood, to which he was 
ordained in 1851. He afterward became a pro- 
fessor in the Quebec- Seminary and assistant 
librarian of Laval University. He did much to 
bring to light and to popularize the achieve- 
ments of the early heroes of French Canada. 
Three volumes of the Jesuit Relations (1858) 
were in part published by him, and he edited 
the Voyages of Champlain y with notes and a life 
of that explorer (1870) ; also the Journal des 
J ^suites (1871). He also produced a popular 
History of Canada and edited a collection of 
French-Canadian songs and hymns. 

LA VEBGNE, la v^r'nya', M. M. P. de. See 
La Fayette, Countess de. 

LAVEB^A. In Roman mythology, origi- 
nally a goddess of the underworld, later a god- 
dess of darkness, the protecting goddess of 
thieves and impostors, who love darkness, llie 
Porta Lavernalivs, on the southern slope of the 
Aventine, near which an altar was erected in 
her honor, was named fer Iier. She had a grove 
also on the? Via Salaria, which ran northeast 
from Rome into the Sabine territory. Consult 
Horace, EpistleSy i, 16, 60, and the editors on 
the passage, and Georg Wissowa, Religion imd 
Kultur der RSmer {2d eA.y Miimchy 1912) . 

LA VERY, lilv'5r-I, John (1857- ). A 
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Sootlish portrait, figure, and landscape painter. 
He was bom in Belfast, Ireland, but was brought 
up in Scotland and studied at the Glasgow Art 
School, at Heatherley’s, London, and later in 
Paris under BoiiLni.'r^au and Fleury. He first 
attracted attention with his “Game of Tennis*^ 
( Munich Pinakothek ) , exhibited at the Academy 
in 1886, and two years later was commissioned 
to paint “The State Visit of Queen Victoria to 
the Glasgow Exhibition of 1888” (Glasgow Art 
Gallery). After traveling extensively in north- 
ern Africa and on the Continent, where he is 
perhaps more highly esteemed than in England, 
he made his headquarters in London His art, 
which owes much to Whistler, Manet, and Velaz- 
quez, is brilliant, unemotional, elegant m design, 
and subtly harmonious in color; this, subdued 
in his earlier works, later increased in richness. 
His portraits of women, for which he is best 
known, appeal particularly through their unity 
of effec’t and tender piquancy, but, while dis- 
tinctly personal, are often superficial in char- 
acterization. Among the most celebrated of his 
pictures are: “A Lady in Black” ( 1893, National 
Gallery, Berlin), “A Garden in France” (1897, 
Philadelphia Academy ^ptiiiL'" 1 1903, Lux- 
embourg), “Lady in I'mk \ •■!m« e Gallery); 
“Mary in Green” (1904, Ottawa Gallery); 
“Polymnia” (1904, National Gallery, Rome), 
‘The Sisters” (1904) ; “Miss Elsie as the ‘Merry 
Widow’” (1907, Santiago, Chile); “Eileen” 
(1909); “Girls in Sunlight” (1910) One of 
his moat successful portraits of men is that of 
R Cunninghame Graham (1894, Vrt 

Gallery). A portrait of himself is in tiie Uthzi, 
Floience (1911). Lavery also painted admirable 
landscapes, as “The Bridge at Gr6s” (1883, Car- 
negie Institute, Pittshuigh) and many fine 
studies of Morocco, including “The Market 
Place” and “A Moorish Harem ” Further ex- 
amples of his versatility are furnished by a 
decorative panel and lunette in the Banqueting 
Hall of the Glasgow Municipal BmldinL'-' and 
two historical paintings, “Night afn*i tlu* Battle 
at Longside” (Brussels Museum) and “Dawn” 
A number of his pictures were exhibited in New 
York in 1915. Lavery received various decora- 
tions, and gold medals at Brussels, Paris, Vi- 
enna, and the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 
Consult Christian Brinton, Modern Artists (New 
York, 1908), and W. 8. Sparrow, John Lavery 
and hts Work (London, 1911) 

LAVES, la'v6s, Kurt (1866- ). An 

American astronomer. He was born at Lyck, 
Germany, where he graduated from the Royal 
Gymnasium of the Humanities in 1886, and he 
studied at the universities of KOnigsberg (1886- 
87) and Berlin (Ph.D., 1891) In 1893 he 
joined the faculty of the University of Chicago, 
where he became associate professor of astron- 
omy in 1908. The subjects to which he devoted 
particular attention were the lunar equation 
and the solar parallax, effective potential forces, 
Jacobi’s partial differential equation, Mauper- 
tius’ principle, a graphic method to determine 
orbits of spectroscopic binaries, and problems of 
three bodies in spectroscopic systems. 

LAVEZABIS, irvA,-thrr^s, or LABAZABES, 
Guido de (16 10-80). A Spanish adventurer, 
bom in Bilbao. With New Spain as a starting 
point, he went on a voyage of conquest to the 
Spice Islands (1642) and was uiiwillinLdv de- 
tained there for about six year- In lo.lH he 
explored the Gulf coast of the United States 
from Vera Cruz to Florida and discovered and 
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named a bay, Filipina (probably Mobile Bay). 
This was rechristened Santa Maria by Luna de 
Atellano the following year, when Lavezaris was 
his companion. In 1664 Lavezaris was ap- 
pointed royal treasurer to accompany the ex- 
pedition of Legazpi for the conquest and con- 
version of the Philippines. Lavezaris succeeded 
to the governorship in 1572, upon the death of 
Legazpi. He fortified Manila to withstand a 
long siege by Chinese pirates and ultimately 
drove them and the Dutch corsairs from the sur- 
rounding islands. On the arrival of the new 
Governor-General (1675), Lavezaris yielded the 
chief position, but remained in Manila sm Lieu- 
tenant Governor until his death. His accounts 
of the Florida and Philippine voyages were pub- 
lished by the Madrid government (1678). Con- 
sult H Ternaux-Compans, Voyages, Relations, 
et Mdmoires, vol. xx (Paris, 1841) ; P. J. Ham- 
ilton, Colonial Mobile (Boston, 1898) ; Blair 
and Robertson, Philippine Islands (Cleveland, 
1903-09). 

LAVIGEBIE, la'vA’zhrS', Charles Martial 
Allemand (1825-92). A French Roman Cath- 
olic prelate and missionary. He was born at 
Bayonne, was educated in the schools of the 
Petite ^minaire and the Stoinaire de Saint 
Sulpice, Paris, and was appointed professor of 
ecclesiastical history at the Sorbonne in 1853, 
domestic prelate to the Pope, French auditor in 
Rome, Bishop of Nancy, in 1863, and Archbishop 
of Algiers in 1867. He had previously become 
an Officer of the Legion of Honor and in 1874 
established his famous Central- African mission, 
founding the orders of White Fathers and White 
Sisters for work from Algiers southward. In 
1881 he was appointed administrator of eccle- 
siastical affairs in Tunis and in 1882 was made 
Cardinal Lavigerie devoted the best energies 
of his life to the suppression of slave hunting 
and slave barter ; he lectured to great audiences 
in the various European capitals and finally 
secured the agreement between the English and 
German •• t'leiii- to enforce rigidly the anti- 
slavery clause 01 tne Congo Conference and to 
call an international congress at Brussels to de- 
ti^rinine on a plan of international action. In 
1890 he created a sensation in France by a speech 
advocating the acceptance of the Republic by the 
cliurch, in which it was later shown he expressed 
the wishes of Pope Leo XIII. He died in Al- 
giers, Nov. 26, 1892 His (Euvres choisies, prin- 
cipally relating to missionary and antislavery 
efforts, were published in two volumes (Paris, 
1884). 

Bibliography. Felix Klein, Le Cardinal 
Lavigerie et sea oeuvres d^Afrique (Tours, 
1897 ) , Louis Baunard, Le Cardinal Lavigerie 
(Paris, 1898) , Louis d’Annam, Le grand apdtre 
de VA frique au XIXe sidcle; ou, Vie de son 
Eminence le Cardinal Lavigerie (ib., 1899) ; 
Vicomte de Colleville, Le Cardinal Lavigerie 
(ib , 1906) ; J. B. Piolet, Le$ missions d*Affique 
(ib., 1908) ; J Tournier, Le Cardinal Lavigerie 
et son action politique, 186S-92 (ib, 1913) ; id,, 
Bihliographie du Cardinal Lavigerie (ib,, 1913). 
LAVIGNAC, ld.'v^n'y&k', Albert (1846- 
). A French writer on music, born in 
Paris. He received his musical education in 
that city and in 1882 became professor of sol- 
feggio at the Conservatory. He wa- .^ubhcqucmtly 
made professor of harmony and awakened wide 
interest by championing the cause of musical 
dictation, for the furtherance of which he wrote 
Cours oomplei th4orique et pratique de dkdde 
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mufkale (1882). Among hi« l^eet-known works 
me; I/O mumgm et mmkim$ (1895; Eng. 
trancu, 1890), which 1« a standard on the sub- 
isot; voynm artkUque A Bayreuth (1897), 
Inter .mpandcd and translated into English as 
The Mueio-Braime o/ Richard Wagner (1898 ) ; 
hee gaiHe du Oomervatoire ( 1900 ) ; VEduoatim 
mu$ioale (1902); Noticn$ aoolaires de mu8%que 
(1905). He b^me the editor in chief of a 
voluminous Encyolopddie de la musiquet the first 
volume of which appeared in 1913. 

LA TILLBMABQU£, U v51'mar'kfi^ Th^^o- 
noms diAtmi: Henbi Hebsart, Vicoiate ns 
(1815^5). A French antiquary and Celtic 
scholar, bom at Quimperle, Brittany. His first 
important work was a collection of popular Bre- 
ton songs and melodies, in two volumes, published 
in 1839, with a French translation and notes, 
under the title of Barzas-Breiz (9th ed., 2 vols., 
1892). Three years afterward appeared his 
‘‘Popular Tales of Brittany,” in two volumes, to 
which was prefixed a dissertation on the story 
of the Bound Table. His next work was a col- 
lection of the poems of the Celtic bards of the 
sixth century with a French translation, and 
explanatory and critical notes (1850; 2d ed., 
1860). This publication made the labors of La 
Villemarqud widely known. In 1861 he was 
elected corresponding member of the Academy 
of Berlin and in 1858 a member of the 
French Institute. Afterward he published a 
work entitled the “Celtic Legends” (La Ugende 
oeliique) of Ireland, Cambria, and Brittanv, 
which contains such of the original texts — Irisn, 
Welsh, or Bretoti^as are rare or unpublished 
(1859). La Villemarqu6 is the author or editor 
of several other works connected with the Celtic 
literature and languages, among which are a 
Breton Orammafl* (1849); Lea hardea bretonSf 
pobmea du Vie siSele (Paris, 1850; new ed., 
1860) ; a Breton and French Dictionary (2 vols., 
1847-*60) ; Lea romans de la Table Ronde (1842; 
4th ed., 1861) ; Brittany, Ancient and Modem; 
The Great Mystery of Jesua (1865; 2d ed., 
1866), a Breton drama of the Middle Ages. 

LAVIN^A. In Roman tradition, the daugh- 
ter of Latinus (q.v.) and wife of .^neas, who 
named in her honor the newly built town of 
Lavinium. 

LAVINIA, or CIVTTA LAVINIA, ch6'- 
ve-ta la-ve'n^. See Lanuvium. 

LAVXN’'luII. A very ancient town of La- 
tium, about 19 miles southeast of Rome, where 
the modern village of Pratica stands. Legend 
states that it was founded by .^neaa and named 
in honor of his wife, Lavinia, daughter of King 
Latinus. With the growth of population, said 
the tradition, the town became overstocked, and 
Ascanius, or lulus, son of .<Eneas, led away part 
6t the inhabitants and founded Alba Longa, the 
traditional motlior city of Rome. Lavinium was 
renowned in vor> early times for its sanctuary 
of Venus and for its cult of the tutelary gods of 
the Latin League, of which it became a sort of 
religiptts centre. Like other important Latin 
towns of the earlier period, it gradually lost its 
prestige with the growth of Home. The Emperor 
Trajan (98-117 a.d.) gave it a lease of life 
by joining the colonies of Laurentiuu and Lavin- 
ium, under the name T.aur(>-T.u\iiiium, and 
locating there new colonists It should be noted 
that the modern Civita Lavinia is on the site of 
the ancient Lanwium, not on that of Lavinium. 
' XAVJsaOE. UW, auntST (1843- K A 


French historian, born at Nouvion-en-Thi^adhe, 
Aisne. He was educated at a classical school 
in Paris and at the Superior Normal School, 
and received a fellowship in history in 1865. 
He taught for 19 years in the lyoeums at Nancy, 
Versailles, and at the College of Henry IV; was 
then appointed master of conferences at the 
Superior Normal School, and in 1888 became 
professor of modem history in the Faculty of 
Letters at Paris. In 1892 he was elected to the 
French Academy. He is distinguished alike for 
the clearness and carefulness of Ms elementary 
works and for the authoritative character of his 
researches. His lectures, the most popular at 
the University of Paris, and his extensive con- 
tributions to historical literature, won for him 
a high place among French historians. In both 
he strove to foster a better feeling between 
France and Germany. Among his published 
works are; La marc/ie de Brandebourg aoua la 
dynaatte aacamenne, 6tude aur Vune dea orxginea 
de la monarchic pruaaienne (1875) ; Leqona pr6- 
paratoirea d^hiatoire de France (1876); Etudea 
aur Vhiatoire de Pruaae (1879), crowned by the 
Academy; La pr&mibre ann4e d^hiatoire de 
France (1883), Sully (1880); Troia empereura 
d'Allemagne (1888) ; Histoire de France et no- 
ttona d'histotre g^nSrale (1890), with M. Duruy; 
Vue g4n4rale de Vhistoire politique de VEurope 
(1890); La jeunease du grand FrSdMc (1891). 
With Rambaud he edited and contributed largely 
to the - ■ ‘I 7 ‘ • g6n6rale du JVbme ait^e h 
noa jo'* ■ .I-'' In 1900 he became the 

editor of a monumental Hiatoire de France in 
nine volumes, completed in 1911. In 1909 ap- 
peared the fourth edition of his Eaaaia aur 
VAllemagne imp6riale, and in 1912 Souvenira, 
reminiscences written in a charming vein. 

LAVOISIER^ l&Vwa'zyft,', Antoine Laurent 
(1743-94). The founder of modern chemistry 
He was born in Pans and was educated at the 
College Mazarin. He showed great aptitude for 
the mathematical and physical sciences, study- 
ing mathematics under Abbe Lacaille, botany 
under Jussieu, and chemistry under Rouelle. 
He then traveled through France with Guettard, 
who was at the time engaged in important geo- 
logical work. As early as 1768 Lavoisier became 
a member of the Academy of Sciences, and in 
the follov^ng year he obtained a post as farmer- 
general of the revenue, by which he was enabled 
to devote most of his time to research work. 
Between 1772 and the year of his death Lavoisier 
worked out the principles forming the corner- 
stone of modern chemistry and during this time 
held several important positions. In 1776 he 
was made director of powder works and intro- 
duced valuable improvements m the manufacture 
of gunpowder. In 1778 he was appointed one of 
the trustees of the Bank of Discount. In 1790, 
as a member of the Commission of Weights and 
Measures, he was engaged in preparing the 
decimal system. In 1791 he was commissary of 
the treasury and published an interesting paper 
on the economic condition of France. The larm- 
ers-general of the revenue were men of eminent 
social position and considerable wealth, and in 
the Reign of Terror their wealth became a source 
of great danger to them. In 1794 Dupin, one 
of the members of thjg Convention, accused them 
of being enemies of their country; Fouquier* 
Tinville presented the accusation before the Rev- 
olutionary Tribunal, and the 27 farmers-general 
were^ condemned to die. In vain had one of 
Lavoisier’s friends endeavored to produce an 
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on the Tribunal by describing his 
scientific achievements. The answer was, 
need no more scientists in France.” 

At the very foundation of all chemical thought 
is the law of the conservation of mass. Lavoi- 
sier, although not the first to divine that matter 
is everlasting, was the first to understand that 
that important truth must be established induc- 
tively by the use of the balance. By a series of 
quantitative experiments Lavoisier proved that, 
whatever the c^nge in kind, the total amount 
remains the same; and as all relations of quan- 
tity are mathematical relations, Lavoisier saw 
that every chemical change could be expressed 
by an equation showing that the sum of the 
masses of the reacting substances is equal to the 
sum of the masses of the resulting products. 
When iron, mercury, tin, and other metals were 
exposed to the action of the air, their weight in- 
creased. The resulting earths contained, besides 
the matter of the metals, other matter and could 
naturally be split up again into their constitu- 
ents; they were therefore complex, not simple 
substances. The quantitative method of Lavoi- 
sier thus threw light on the nature of various 
substances and led to a clear definition of the 
idea of chemical elements. Lavoisier also ad- 
vanced a general theory of the formation of 
chemical compounds. According to this theory' 
all compounds have a binary constitution. A 
binary compound of the first order is one made 
up of two elements. A binary compound of the 
second order is formed by the union of two 
binary compounds of the first order. The acids 
formed by the union of sulphur, nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, and similar substances with oxygen are 
binary* compounds of the first order. Acids are 
neutralized by bases with formation of salts; 
therefore salts are binary compounds of the 
second order. In subsequent times the binary 
theory proved inadequate and had to be aban- 
doned. It liad not lived, however, without giving 
birth to a series of important results Since 
bases were classed by it as compounds of oxygen 
with metals, chemists were led to search for 
methods of isolating the latter by decomposing 
the bases. Thus came the discovery of the alkali 
and the alkaline earth metals by Davy and the 
isolation of aluminium by Wohler, the impor- 
tance of which for both science and the industries 
is inestimable. Another important work, in the 
perfection of which Lavoisier took an active 
part, must be mentioned here. Little progress 
could be made in chemical thought without the 
aid of a system of names which might constantly 
remind of the composition and properties of com- 
pounds. In conjunction with Berthollet, Four- 
croy, and Guyton de Morveau, at the instance 
of the last named, Lavoisier devised a system of 
rational nomenclature, which is in its main fea- 
tures still used in the chemistry of to-day. 

All of his ideas were based on observations 
which had already been made by others. It is a 
sad but well-established fact that he often pub- 
lished such observations as his own. But the 
Shadow of his petty scientific plagiarism dwin- 
dles into nothing in the light of the brilliant 
achievements which were indisputably his. 

Lavoisier’s works include: 8ur la combustion 
en gSniral (1777) ; RSflemons sur le phlogia- 
iiqut (1777); Con8id4rat%onB sur la nature des 
aoides (1778) ; M6moire sur Vaffinit^ du prineipe 
owygbne iweo les diff4rentes substwnoes auo5- 
quelles il eat susceptible de 8*unir (1782); 
M4thode de nomenclature ohimiqm (jointly 


with Guyton de Morveau, Berthollet, and Foiir- 
croy, 1787) ; MSmoxre sur la respiration des 
animaux (jointly with TSeguin, 1780) ; fraiU 
6ldmentavre de chimte (2 vols., 1789), giving a 
list of 33 elementary substances, including ca- 
loric and light; Opuscules phystquee et ohimiques 
(1774 and 1801), In 1789 he founded the An- 
nates de ohtmie. Two volumes of his MAmotres 
de ohimie were published posthumously in 1805. 
His complete works have been pidilished by the 
French government under the title (Euvres de 
Lavoisier publUes par les soins de Son Ex- 
cellence^ le Ministre de VInstruction Publique 
(6 vols, 1864-93). 

Bibliogp^aphy. Numerous accounts of Lavoi- 
sier’s life and work have been written. An ad- 
mirable sketch of his achievements is given in 
C. A. Wurtz, DtcUonnaire de chtmie pure et ap- 
phquSCf Introduction (Paris, 1868) ; consult 
also: Edouard Grimaux, Lavoisier d’apres sa 
correspondance^ ses manusertts, ses papiers de 
famille et d'autres documents %n4dits (ib., 
1888) ; P E. M. Berthelot, La revolution chi- 
miques: Lavoisier, suivi de notices et extraits des 
registres inddits de laboratoire Lavoisier (ib., 
1892) ; Ernst Schultze, Lavoisier, der Begrunder 
der Chemie (Hamburg, 1894) ; Max Speter, 
Lavoisier und seme Vorlaufer : etne historisch- 
kritische Studie (Berlin, 1910) ; T. E, Thorpe, 
Essays in Historical Chemistry (New York, 
1911). 

LA VOISIN, la vwa'zftN' (?-1680). A 
French sorceress Her real name was Catharine 
Monvoisin She played a prominent part in the 
famous Affaire des Poisons, during the reign of 
Louis XIV. She practiced fortune telling, sor- 
cery, midwifery, and medicine, and had as clients 
many women prominent in court circles. She is 
said to have attempted to poison Louise de la 
Vallifere, the King’s mistress, at the instigation 
of the Countess of Soissons. Poisoning had be- 
come so common that a royal commission was 
appointed to bring the professional poisoners to 
justice The commission met in April, 1679. 
La Voisin was one of the first criminals; after 
being tortured, she was executed in February, 
1680. A great number of her accomplices and 
of other poisoners were similarly dealt with, al- 
though the revelations made to the commission 
implicated persons so close to the King that 
many of the guilty were able to escape. Con- 
sult: Francois Ravaisson, Archives de la Bas- 
tille, vols. iv-vii (Pans, 1870-74) ; F. Fimck- 
Brentano, Le drome des poisons (ib., 1900) ; 
A. Masson, La sorcellerie et la science- des poi- 
sons au XVI le sibcle (ib., 1903). 

LAVBOV, lav-rof', Peter Lavbovitch (1823- 
1900). A Russian revolutionist, scientist, and 
philosopher. He was born of well-to-do parents 
in the Province of Pskov. At 14, after a good 
home education, he entered a military academy, 
becoming an army officer on graduation in 1842. 
Then for 22 years he was instructor in mathe- 
matics, of which he was passionately fond. He 
was almost equally well versed, however, in 
natural science, history, logic, psychology, and 
philosophy. In 1862 he entered the revolution- 
ary movement by joining the Land and Liberty 
party. Four years later he was arrested for bis 
prorevolutionist sympathies and in 1868 exiled 
to the Urals, whence, however, he soon escaped 
and went abroad, living mostly in Paris. In 
1871 he visited Belgium and England in behalf 
of the Paris Coffimune, and from 1873 to 1877 
edited his Socialist review, Forward, in which 
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Russian political events received special atten- 
tion. While abroad he kept actively in touch 
with the Russian movement, contributing anony- 
mously to the progressive periodicals and 
founding several political organizations bent 
upon Russian emancipation. Lavrov’s very 
numerous articles and pamphlets, the product of 
more than 40 vears of prolific writing, cannot 
be mentioned here. Among his longer works 
are: Th^ Hegelian Philosophy (1868-59), an 
admirable ei^sition; An Attempt at a Hxstary 
of Modem Thought (2 vols., 1859), an impor- 
tant though uncompleted contribution to evolu- 
tionary philosophy; An Outline of the Physioo- 
Mathematical Sciences (1860); Studies in the 
Problems of Practical Philosophy {I860), a 
work of extraordinary penetration; and His- 
torical Letters (1879), written while the author 
was in exile and published under the pseudonym 
of Mirtov. It is this last that has particularly 
endeared Lavrov to Russian readers for its 
strong personal note and its good practical sug- 
gestions. These letters have greatly influenced 
the course of revolutionary activity in Russia, 
for their author was a firm lieliever in reform 
from within, not from without; “Educate the 
people” was his great principle of propaganda. 
Consult K. Tarassoff, “Peter Lawroff,” in Die 
Neue Zeitj vol xviii (Ist series, Stuttgart, 
1899-1900). 

LAW (AS. lagUf from Hogan, Goth., OHG 
ligan, Ger. liegen, to he, connected with OChurch 
Slav, lezhati, to lie, Lat. lectus, couch, Gk. X6xos, 
lochoa, lair). In the widest sense, a constant 
sequence of events related as cause and effect. 
In this sense a law may be defined as the state- 
ment of such a causal relation. In a more re- 
stricted sense, as applied to the life of man m 
society, law is the body of observances, conven- 
tions, and rules which define the social organiza- 
tion and determine the relations of its members 
to such organization and to one another. In the 
narrowest sense, of “positive law,” it is the 
aggregate of the rules of human conduct which 
the state, through its political organization, 
regularly enforces by means of appropriate 
agencies directed by it. 

The end of law in society is the regulation of 
the life of the individual in accordance with the 
will of the community — in other words, to secure 
conformity to the standards of social life which 
the community deems essential to its well-being. 
In most instances obedience to this law is se- 
cured through social pressure, i.e., by the threat 
of social ridicule, or contempt, or scorn, or 
ostracism. These methods of compulsion may 
be described as moral or social sanctions, and 
the law so enforced as moral or social law. Of 
this class are the so-called laws of honor, of 
etiquette, of morality, and the like. But there 
is a point where the moral law breaks down, 
where the social sanction fails to secure the 
necessary or the desired conformity; and at this 
point the state steps in and supplements the 
milder* social sanction by the sanction of phys- 
ical force. 

^ny rules which govern the social life— -the 
majority of the rules which govern the inter- 
course of individuals — are at the same time 
rules of morals and rules of law; but law and 
morals have each a distinct field. There are 
social rules which cannot be enforced by any 
but moral penalties, and many more which it 
would be Unwise to attempt to enforce by the 
ruder processes of the positive law; and there 


are many oases in which the social interest re- 
quires that a rule shall be established and en- 
forced, but in which it is ethically immaterial 
what the rule shall be. 

Early Custom and Law. The beginnings 
of law are found in social habit or custom Cus- 
tom is simply observance of precedents. Prec- 
edents are made by acts and forbearances. 
Whenever a power is exercised or a state of 
things is maintained by the community itself, or 
by individuals with the acquiescence of the com- 
munity, a precedent is established. In early 
custom, religion, morals, and law are blended or 
imperfectly differentiated. Some of the rules of 
early custom, however, deal with matters which 
are regarded in modern times as legal, and of 
these quasi legal rules some are enforced by 
physical coercion, the transgressor being lynched 
or sacrificed to the gods or expelled from the 
community (outlawry). Other violations of 
custom which are not felt to be injurious to the 
whole community are punished by the injured 
kinship group or by the injured individual with 
the aid of his kinsmen (self-help, vengeance, 
feud ) . So long as such acts of redress or ven- 
geance, althoiiLdi leinirih'ii as rightful, may lead 
to further k iiilint fn* sanction behind the 
rules of custom is still purely moral, but when 
the community begins to protect the persons 
who in its opinion have obtained due redress or 
taken rightful vengeance, these persons become 
in reality agents of the community, and the 
sanction beliind the rules which they enforce 
may fairly be called legal Self-help, thus or- 
dered, meets the needs of early society in all 
cases in which the right to be enforced is clear, 
and its violation apparent, but it does not fur- 
nish any mode of settling controversies. This 
open place is filled by oaths, by ordeals, by ar- 
bitrations, and at last by authoritative judg- 
ments. (For the beginnings of jurisdiction, see 
Court.) When courts are once established, 
custom gains not only an authoritative inter- 
pretation, but a development which, however 
slow, is far more rapid than was previously 
possible. Within the field over which the courts 
have jurisdiction, the growth of customary law 
is henceforth accomplished by decisions; its 
rules are found in the tradition or in the recol- 
lection or in the written rt'cord of judicial prece- 
dents. Popular custom is thus supplanted by 
judicial custom. In legal theory, however, 
precedents or decisions are not law, but only 
evidences of the law; and even when they are 
written, the law which is found in them is said 
to be “unwritten.” This is still the theory of 
the courts as regards English common law, 
although it is well recognized that the common 
law is judge-made law. 

At what point of development early custom 
shall be regarded as law is substantially a dis- 
pute over words. The decision depenis upon 
the definition of law. The Austinian definition 
of a law as a command emanating from a defi- 
nite sovereign would include few rules of early 
custom; but those who find the essential element 
of law in the sanction will recognize in the roost 
primitive custom a core of law. 

Equity. With the establishment of judicial 
and legislative authorities, the factors that pro- 
duce law in modern times are already operative. 
There is, however, an intermediate stage of de- 
velopment, noticeable both in Roman and in 
English legal history, which is known as equity. 
Neither the Roman prsetors nor the English 
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chancellors in developing new law laid down 
hard and fast rules^ like legislators, they found 
law in the decision of single cases, like judges; 
but they did not regard themselves as bound by 
the precedents by which the administration of 
justice had previously been controlled. The new 
rules that were applied were not at first re- 
garded as law, but rather as arbitrary asser- 
tions of governmental power. When, however, 
as happened both at Rome and in England, 
equity, following its own precedents, developed 
a new body of judicial custom, it was recognized 
that this custom was law. In England and in 
the United States equity is recognized as judge- 
made law, and it is often included in the term 
“common law ’’ See Equity. 

Legislation. In an advanced stage of social 
progress legislation tends to become an increas- 
ingly important agency of legal development 
A largo part of the Roman Imperial law, how- 
ever, even in its latest development, was still 
judge-made law or case law, and in modern 
I ■ . countries not only does much 

• ■ rest upon judicial precedent 

(common law), but its development is still in 
the hands of the judiciary. The attempt in 
modern European states to put all the law into 
legislative or statutory foini seems to be due to 
exceptional circumstances (see Civil Law, 
Code) ; and even in modern European law, al- 
though it is commonly denied that decisions 
make law, the persistent judicial practice by 
which open places in the written law are filled 
and new rules found to govern cases which the 
legislatoi could not, or at least did not, foresee, 
is practically treated as law 

Public Law. Not only the relations of indi- 
viduals and of private associations to each 
other, but also the organization of the state and 
of government, and the relations of the different 
branches of goveiiimenl to each other, are gov- 
erned by law. Ihis part of the law — constitu- 
tional law — 18 usually, until a comparatively 
late stage of political development, mainly cus- 
tomary. Acts and forbearances ; the exercise 
of powers to which the community submits or 
limitations imposed upon power to which the 
government submits, contests between different 
branches of the government which end in a one- 
sided triumph or in reciprocal concessions — 
these are the precedents which make constitu- 
tional custom In these matters the courts of 
justice have in most countries no jurisdiction; 
even in the United States they do not interfere 
in questions which they regard as political At 
the present time nearly all civilized nations have 
written constitutions; but the development of 
these written constitutions is still carried on, as 
in former times, by the establishment of new 
customary law 

The methods in which governmental power 
may be exercised, the rights and duties of gov- 
ernmental officers, the relations between govern- 
ment and private persons — ^these matters are 
regulated by administrative law. "JTiiB branch 
of the law, originally developed by the constant 
practice or custom of the government, becomes 
at a comparatively early period a subject of 
legislation , and in modern times controversies 
between the administration and private persons 
are regularly within the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary courts or of special administrative 
courts. Administrative legislation is therefore 
supplemented by judicial custom, i.e., by the 
customary interpretation of the courts. The 


customary practice of administrative agencies, 
however, has not ceased to be a source of 
administrative law. See Public Law. 

Intenxatioxial Law. Even in its most modem 
developments international law is almost wholly 
customary. The precedents on which it rests 
are the acts and forbearances of independent 
governments in their relations with one another. 
It resembles national custom in a very early 
stage of development; for behind many of its 
rules there is only a moral sanction, viz., the 
public opinion of the civilized world It is true 
that international law is now generally recog- 
nized as a part of the law of each state, and that 
its rules are enforced by each state against in- 
dividuals within its jurisdiction; but against an 
offending state the ultimate remedy is still self- 
help and international feud, i.e., war, and it is 
not yet usual for neutral states to give more 
than moral support to the state that is waging 
a rightful war The jurists who refuse to recog- 
nize early national custom as law are therefore 
obliged to deny that international custom is law 
in the strict sense of the word. Those, however, 
who find the essential characteristic of law in 
its sanction point out that rules of international 
law may be, and sometimes are, enforced by the 
concerted action of the powers (joint interven- 
tion) ; and that any state which should per- 
sistently violate the rules of international law 
would assuredly be excluded from its benefits, 
i e., it would be outlawed. There is also, in in- 
ternational relations, the beginning of legislative 
action in the form of general compacts (declara- 
tions of congresses) ; and there is th-- ■ I'iiij 

of judicial decision in the growing psjci 

arbitration, and in the recent establishment of 
a permanent tribunal at The Hague to which 
international disputes may be referred See In- 
ternational Law; War, War in Europe 

Abrogation of Law. That legislative rules 
are abrogated by repeal and by contrary legis- 
lation; that customary law is put out of force 
by contrary legislation, by change of custom, 
and by general nonobservance (desuetude) — 
these facts are universally admitted. That legis- 
lation may lose its force and become “a dead let- 
ter,” by the development of contrary custom or 
by desuetude, was affirmed by the Romans, but 
Is generally denied by modern lurists The his- 
tory of law, however, is full of examples of the 
disappearance of written law in consequence of 
persistent nonobservance ; and even in modern 
times it is not difficult to discover statutes that 
have never been repealed or superseded and are 
yet never enforced. When the administrative 
branch ‘ is independent of the legis- 

lative, '.I ^ - ; I . ■ -1 be enforced only on the 
initiative of the administration may easily be- 
come dead letters by persistent administrative 
inaction; and this is particularly likely to hap- 
pen when the law is not supported by public 
opinion. 

Application of Law. Early law is tribal, 
i.e., the individual is subject to its authority 
and entitled to its benefits because of his mem- 
bership in a tribe. With the formation of wider 
political associations law becomes national. Un- 
der either system Hie stranger or foreigner is 
out of the law, unless its protection be extended 
to him through a member of the tribe or nation 
or by virtue of a treaty. 

Early law is also religious; it applies only 
to the members of a particular cult. Where 
many tribes have a common religion, the re- 
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llgioiifi law may give a ceitain protection, within 
each tribe, to strangere of the eame cult. 
Differences of religion are not found in earlv 
times among the members of a tribe; but with 
the formation of wider political unions different 
cults may be brought under a common sov- 
ereignty, and different rules may be applied to 
the adherents of the various cults. This is the 
case to-day in British India. In some of the 
European states, as late as the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Jews Were allowed to live by their own 
law at far as their family relations were con- 
cerned; and in Austria at the present time di- 
vorce is refused to Catholics, although it is 
granted to non-Catholics. 

The law of the modern state (which is some- 
times, but not very appropriately, termed *‘mu- 
nicipaP' law) is strictly national only as regards 
political rights and duties, which are confined to 
citizens or subjects (nationals). In all other 
respects it is territorial; it governs all persons 
within the jurisdiction of the state, whether 
they are nationals or aliens. A few private 
rights are withheld in some countries from 
aliens, but in general the alien enjoys the same 
private rights as the national. An exception to 
the rule that law is territorial is found in the 
institution of exterritoriality (q.v,) In many 
cases, finally, the territorial law itself not only 
permits but requires the application of foreign 
law by its own courts. See Conflict of Laws. 

Classification of Law, All law may be di- 
vided into two classes — substantive law and 
adjective or remedial law. Substantive law de- 
fines the normal relations of social life; adjec- 
tive or remedial law defines and deals with 
abnormal conditions, with violations of the legal 
order. Substantive law is divided and subdi- 
vided according to the character of the relations 
with which it has to do. Public law is concerned 
with the state and with government and with 
relations to which the state is a party; private 
law, with private persons and the relations be- 
tween them. Public law is subdivided, as has 
already been noted, into international, consti- 
tutional, and administrative law. Private law 
classifies persons (natural and artificial or juris- 
tic) according to their legal capacity, and it 
deals with things as the objects of private right. 
The principal groups of private relations are 
property, family, and succession. In the field of 
property law we distinguisli the law of things, 
the law of debts or obligations (contracts and 
quasi contracts), and the law of monopolies 
(copyrights, patents, etc.). Family law includes 
the relations of husband and wife, parent and 
child, guardian and ward. (The law of master 
and servant once belonged in the law of the 
housdiold; with changed social relations it has 
passed into the law of contractual obligations.) 
The law of succession has to do with what may 
be called a normal disturbance of property rela- 
tions; it provides for the continuance and read- 
justment of the property relations to which a 
deceased person was a party. When this read- 
justment is effected in accordance with the will 
of the decedent, we speak of testamentary suc- 
cession; when it is effected by the law in the 
absence of any validly expressed will of his, we 
speak of intestate succession; in so far as it is 
effected by the law in ^ite of his will, we speak 
of necessary succession ( law of statutory 
shares). In the civil law the ^stittetihn be- 
tween immovables and movabh's is ooaiflncd to 
the law of things. In the English law the dis- 


tinction between real and personal property 
runs through the law of family (as far as prop- 
erty relations are concerned) and the law of 
succession and divides each into distinct parts 
or branches. 

Adjective or remedial law, which deals with 
abnormal conditions, provides for the reestab- 
lishment of the normal order, when this is possi- 
ble; for the indemnification of the persons who 
have suffered injury; and for the punishment, 
in person or in purse, of the individuals by 
whose fault the normal order has been disturbed. 
Kemedial law includes not merely the processes 
of punishment and redress — administrative pro- 
cedure, criminal and civil procedure — but also 
the body of rules which denne and classify of- 
fenses and provide penalties. It thus includes the 
law of crimes and the law of torts. ( See Tort. ) 
Some writers treat the law of crimes and that 
of torts as substantive law, placing the former 
in public, the latter in private law; but these 
branches of the law do not deal with normal 
relations, nor does criminal law deal merely 
with violations of the political order , it provides 
sanctions which extend over every part of the 
private law. International law has its remedial 
as well as its substantive side; it consists of the 
law of peace and the law of war. 

While the distinction between substantive and 
remedial law is both logical and convenient, it 
is formal ratlier than essential. Substantive 
and remedial law attain the same end in differ- 
ent ways. Social relations are ordered by fixing 
the limits of permissible action; and these may 
be fixed as well as by stating what no one may 
do and by punishing the doer as by stating what 
pne may do and protecting the doer. Histori- 
cally the former method is the older; rights are 
felt before they are formulated, and they are 
gradually defined by the successive repulse of 
different invasions. Even in modern law there 
are rights that are recognized in remedial law, 
but have not yet obtained substantive ex- 
pression. For example, the individual has a 
right over his own person which is analogous to 
(although by no means identical with) owner- 
ship of a thing; and this right, although recog- 
nized in the prohibition and punishment of 
homicide, assault, illegal imprisonment, etc., is 
nowhere defined in substantive law. 

Grades of Law. In every state we find legal 
rules of greater or more general authority and 
legal rules of inferior or more restricted author- 
ity. Where law-making power is delegated to 
(or has never been wholly taken from) the 
executive, it is customary to speak of the rules 
laid down by the executive as orders, regula- 
tions, or rules. Municipalities have also a re- 
stricted power of legislation; and the acts of 
their le^slative bodies are commonly termed 
ordinances. Where a limited power of making 
rules is granted to a private association, we call 
its rules by-laws. Within their respective fields, 
executive orders, ordinances, and by-laws, al- 
though not commonly termed laws, are as truly 
laws as the acts of* a national or state legisla- 
ture. 

The number of classes pr grades of law is in- 
creased in federal states by the coexistence of 
law-making power imthe nation and in its com- 
ponent parte. If in considering the different 
grades of law which exist in the United States 
we include unwritten law, we obtain the follow- 
ing series: 

X. Fsihdbax. Law. A. VonahtutionaL I. The 
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OoAfititutioDi of the United States, and the 
amendments thereto. 2. The custom of the 
Constitution, as settled by the acts and forbear* 
ances of the Executive and of Congress. 3. The 
interpretation of the Constitution by the Federal 
courts. B. Ordinary, 1. Acts of Congress. 2. 
Treaties with foreign states. 3. Executive or- 
ders and regulations. 4. Interpretation of acts 
of Congress, treaties, and executive regulations 
by the Federal courts. 

II, State Law. A. Constitutional. 1. The 
State constitutions and the amendments thereto. 
2. The interpretation of the State constitutions 
by the State courts. B. Ordinary 1. Acts of 
the State legislatures. 2. Decisions of the Fed- 
eral courts in matters not governed by Federal 
law. In cases not governed by Federal law, the 
Federal courts nominally apply State law; but 
in the absence of written law they interpret the 
common law as they see fit: so that, as far as 
their jurisdiction extends, their decisions have 
developed a uniform common law for all the 
States. 3. Decisions of the State courts, con- 
struing the acts of the Legislature and inter- 
preting (i.e., developing) the common law. 4. 
ilxecutive orders and regulations 6. Municipal 
ordinances. 6. By-laws of corporations and 
other associations 

The development of a Federal custom of the 
Constitution has been necessitated by the diffi- 
culty of amending the written Constitution. 
The absence of any corresponding custom in the 
States is explained by the ease with which the 
State constitutions are amended. The interpre- 
tation and development of the common law by 
the Federal courts may in one sense be termed 
Federal law, but this law is superseded by acts 
of the State legislatures. 

For bibliography, consult the authorities re- 
ferred to under tfuRispRiiDENCE; Canon Law; 
Civil Law. 

LAW. A term of science and philosophy, 
there used in a metaphorical sense. The primary 
meaning of the word “law’^ is written enactment 
or rule of action laid down by authority. Such 
law, when enforced by authority, secures a cer- 
tain uniformity of action. The observed uni- 
formity of action of physical objects thus pre- 
sents a striking resemblance to the conduct of 
law-controlled human beings. This resemblance 
was perhaps the ground for the belief, which 
appeared in the earliest-known tunes, that the 
course of nature is prescribed by enactment of 
conscious beings. Such a view comes to fullest 
expression in later Semitic literature. “He gave 
to the sea his decree, that the waters should not 
pass his commandment.” “Hitherto shalt thou 
come, but no farther: and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed.” Against this view protests 
have been raised for many centuries, but it is 
only within quite recent times that a less an- 
thropomorphic and more scientific view of the 
uniformity of natural processes has gained wide 
currency. According to this view, a “law of 
nature” is not an enactment expressing the will 
of some conscious being and oliejed by natural 
objects, but regularity and uniformity of con- 
nection iirnoiisf events; it is thus another way of 
expressing the fact that all events have causes 
(see Causality) ; and causes of events are not 
unaccountable entities in some way producing 
effects by some sort of creative magic, but noth- 
ing more nor less than the invariably uniform 
antecedents of those events* Ever since Hume’s 
trenchant criticism of such words as “force” and 


“power,” it has come more and more to be sden 
that nothing is explained by referring effects to 
the power of causes to produce effects. To at- 
tribute the order of nature to the power of some 
^eat bein^ who can lay down the law to nature 
is to explain a fact by a mystery. Science gains 
nothing, therefore, by ascribing all the uniformi- 
ties of nature to the determining decree of a 
supernatural being. The power of such a decree 
to produce an effect is no more self-explanatory 
than any causal efficiency of any physical object. 

Laws of nature, whether physical, psychical, 
or psychophysical, are of different orders or 
grades. Some observed uniformities are par- 
ticular instances of more extensive uniformities 
obtaining in many prima facie diverse phenom- 
ena. For instance, the divergence of the 
moon’s orbit from a straight line was success- 
fully correlated by Sir Isaac Newton with the 
phenomena of falling bodies nearer the oaHh’s 
surface. And inasmuch as not only the motion 
of the moon accords with this law, but the 
motions of all the planets and of such comets as 
have been carefully studied, all these uniformi- 
ties are correlated in the so-called law of gravi- 
tation, which is by hypothesis conceived os ob- 
taining among all physical objects within the 
universe. In this law of gravitation we have 
perhaps the best instance of what is called a 
scientific law, i.e., a law which can be stated 
with accuracy, and to the universality and un- 
conditionality of which all available evidence 
points with all the assurance of valid logical 
induction ( q.v. ) . 

But not all discovered laws have this logical 
conclusiveness. Many of them are merely rough 
generalizations. The exact conditions under 
which a phenomenon occurs may not yet have 
been ascertained, and still we may know that 
under certain general circumstances, not all of 
which are sufficiently defined, that phenomenon 
does actually and frequently occur. Take, e*g., 
the facts of heredity. If there have been in 
several successive generations many criminals 
in a certain line of descent, other criminals will 
probably appear when the present representa- 
tives of that line begin to reproduce. Bui we 
are not in a position to state the exact condi- 
tions under which this further criminality will 
be sure to appear. Some of the children may 
escape the taint altogether ; some may have ten- 
dencies towards criminality, but not too strong 
to be overcome by proper social influences ; while 
still others are practically incorrigible. Here,’ 
then, we have an instance of a more general law 
of heredity, which may be stated in the proposi- 
tion that psychical and physical characteristics 
of children are more or less conditioned by the 
psychical and physical characteristics Of their 
parents and more remote progenitors. Observe 
the **more or less” in the statement. There is 
no such qualification in the law Of gravitatiOfi. 
Hence, while the latter is a law in the strictest 
scientific sense of the term, the law of heredity 
is a law only in a very loose sense. Such laws 
are called empirical laws* Experience suggests 
the existence of a causal connection, but science 
has not yet sucoeeded in isolating and defining 
the relation. Empirical laws are the raw ma- 
terial from which scientific laws are elaborated 
by exact observation, by experiment, and by 
more guarded generalisations, and esp^ially by 
correlation with other laws with which thev 
may be related as particular to particular u|i<ler 
a common universal. 
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X S. Mill’s a4^unt of empirical laws dif> 
i»rs somewhat from that just given, but it 
is really the starting point of more recent 
investigations into the differences between sci- 
entific and empirical laws. On this account 
it is worth while to quote it: ^SScientific in- 
quirers ^ve the name of ^empirical laws’ to 
those uniformities which observation or experi- 
ment has shown to exist, but on which they 
hesitate to rely in cases varying much from 
those actually observed, for want of seeing any 
reason wh^ such a law should exist.” Consult 
J. S. Mill, System of Logic, book iii (8th ed., 
New York, 1900), also the other works on in- 
ductive logic referred to under Logic and 
Ikduotion. 

LAW, Administrative. See Administrative 
Law. 

LAW, Admiralty. See Admiralty Law. 

LAW, Aerial. See Navigation, Aerial, 
Law of. 

LAW, Andrew Bonar (1858- ). A 

British statesman, parliamentary leader, and 
iron manufacturer, born in New Brunswick, 
Canada, Sept. 16, 1868. He was educated at the 
Gilbert Field School of Hamilton, Ontario, and 
at the High School of Glasgow, Scotland, 
whither his parents had removed in 1870. Al- 
though his immediate family was poor, he had 
wealthy and influential relatives — at 16 he was 
given employment by his uncle, head of the iron- 
works of William Kidston and Sons He learned 
the business thoroughly and rose to positions 
of responsibility in and outside the firm. As 
chairman of the Glasgow Iron Trade Associa- 
tion, he showed marked ability, and lie served 
also as justice of the peace for Dunbartonbury. 
In 1888 he became a partner in the firm of 
William Jacks & Co., one of the largest iron 
manufacturing and exporting houses in Glasgow. 
His business experience and financial investiga- 
tions gave him an intimate knowledge both of 
British and of international fiscal conditions 
and were of much use to him in his later politi- 
cal career. Having amassed a considerable pri- 
vate fortune, he retired from business and en- 
tered politics. His belief in tariff reform in the 
direction of protection for domestic interests 
determined his alignment with the Unionist 
pgrty. He was elected a member of the House 
of Commons in 1900 from Glasgow, but in the 
general election of January, 1906, was defeated. 
In of that year, however, he was returned 
from Dulwich. He was unsuccessful in contest- 
ing for a seat at Manchester in 1910, but was 
elected from Bootle, Lancashire, the next year. 
From the first. Law attracted considerable at- 
tention as a practical and well-informed mem- 
ber, and his maiden speech, largely respecting 
fiscal matters, won the praise of Sir William 
Hareourt. In 1902 he was given office as Par- 
liamentary Secretary of the Board of Trade 
and was continued m this capacity throughout 
the Balfour ministry until 1906. His efficiency 
as a financial administrator and his ability as 
a public speaker brought him frequently before 
the House and the country for favorable atten- 
tion, His attars upon the land-tax provisions 
of the revolutionary Lloyd-George Wdget of 
1909 were regarded as the ablest exposition of 
the ideas and attitude of the Unionist party. 
In 19X1 Arthur J, Balfour decided to retire 
from the leadership of the Oppo>,iti(>ii. In filling 
the place made vacant through the resignation 
of this great parliamentarian and fihilosopher. 


the Unionists experienced considerable difficulty. 
One faction favored J. Austen Chamberlain and 
another Walter H. Long. It was feared, how- 
ever, that the selection of either of these popular 
but factional leaders would bring dissension and 
friction within the party. As a compromise. 
Law was elected. Without previous experience 
as a member of the cabinet and with little or no 
personal following in the country, Law’s election 
occasioned much surprise. Although a vigorous 
and pleasing speaker, his oratory was of an un- 
imaginative and sober character, not likely to 
evoke enthusiasm in the people. In some of his 
imports:. I • fimiiiiiL'ii utterances, such as that at 
Albert ll.ill in I'.'!.*, he was indiscreet and was 
afterward forced to qualify and even retract 
some of his remarks. But in many of the par- 
liamentary struggles, such as those concerning 
Irish Home Rule and the Parliament Bill, he 
had the assistance of Balfour, and although 
not conspicuously successful as a leader, he was 
by no means a failure; many regarded him as 
an able and sound statesman. Glasgow Uni- 
versity gave him the degree of LL.D. 

LAW, Canon. See Canon Law. 

LAW, Criminal. See Criminal Law 

LAW, Customary. See Customary Law. 

LAW, Edmund (1703-87). An English prel- 
ate and metaphysician, born at Cartmel, Lan- 
cashire, and educated at St. John’s, Cambridge. 
He was for nine years (1737-46) rector of Grey- 
stoke, Cumberland, became Archdeacon of Car- 
lisle in 1743 and master of Peterhouse in 1764, 
and in 1768 was elected Bishop of Carlisle 
Among his works, which are marked by pains- 
taking investigation and freedom from dogma, 
are: An Enquiry into the Ideas of Hpace and 
Time (1734) and Considerations on the Theory 
ofjtehgion (1745; and later with a biographical 
sketch by Paley). 

LAW, Edward. See Ellenborough, Edward 
Law, first Baron and first Earl of. 

LAW, Feudal. See Feudalism. 

LAW, J. A. B See Lauriston, J A. B. L. 

LAW, John (1671-1729). A celebrated fi- 
nancier and speculator, born at Edinburgh, 
April 21, 1671 His father was a goldsmith and 
banker and proprietor of the largo estate of 
Lauriston, near Edinburgh. Law early showed 
a most remarkable talent for mathematics, and 
after the death of his father he removed to Lon- 
don, where he was soon prominent both in finan- 
cial and social circles; but his life was a dis- 
sipated one, and in 1695 he was compelled to 
flee from England in consequence of a duel in 
which he killed his adversary. After visiting 
France and Italy he went to Amsterdam and 
spent his time in studying the credit operations 
of the bank, where he was employed for a short 
time. About the year 1700 he returned to Edin- 
burgh, a zealous advocate of a paper currency; 
but his proposals to the Scottish Parliament on 
this subject met with an unfavorable reception. 
He visited different parts of the Continent, 
where he won large sums by gambling, but 
sought in vain to win the favor of governments 
to his banking schemes, which were outlined in 
a pamphlet advocating a state bank with paper 
notes. At last in 1715 he settled in Paris, and 
in company with hia^ brother William set up in 
1716 a private bank, which was chartered bv the 
government, and which was soon successful and 
prosperous to such an extraordinary degree that 
in 1719 the Duke of Orleans, the Regent, was 
persuaded to adopt Law’s plan of a national 
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bank. The new institution issued prodigious 
quantities of bank notes, which at first enjoyed 
perfect credit, while the ordinary national bonds 
remained, as the^ had long been, at a price far 
below their nominal value. In 1717 Law origi- 
nated his famous Mississippi Scheme (q.v.) for 
the purpose of raising money to meet the ex- 
igencies of the State The Compagnie d’Occident 
was established, with liberty to exploit the re- 
gion about the Mississippi. It soon absorbed 
the French East India Company and other trad- 
ing companies, being transformed into the Com- 
pagnie des Indes. The public were invited to 
invest in the shares of this company, and an 
extraordinary speculative mama resulted, which 
drove up the value of the shares to an almost 
fabulous height. For a time it seemed as if the 
Mississippi Scheme would more than fulfill its 
promises, and the company, whicli undertook 
the payment of the debts of the government, was 
charged with the receivership of the taxes. In 
the meanwhile the country was flooded with 
paper money, and in 1720 a .-■•■•.il ''•.i* nl 
collapse ensued. Coined moi*- v ■. ■ !!■> •! 

puces rose enoimously, financial confusion was 
general, and Law, who had been made Councilor 
of State and Comptroller of Finances just before 
the crash came, thought it prudent to quit 
France He proceeded first to Brussels and then 
to England, where he remained for scveial years, 
but finally settled in Venice, where he managed 
to maintain himself by gambling, and died there, 
March 21, 1729 Law appears to have remained 
a firm believer in his theories regarding public 
credit and currency, which were influenced by 
the writings of William Patterson (qv ) Their 
main fallacy was that he considered money not 
the effect but the cause of wealth and recom- 
mended accordingly an increase of money 
through paper currency. As a strong believer 
in the omnipotence of government, he advocated 
the establishment of one big monopoly combining 
foreign trade and internal finance under the 
management of the state instead of through in- 
dividual enterprise. He developed this system 
especially in a pamphlet. Money and Trade 
Considered. A complete edition of his works, 
translated into French, was published at Paris 
in 1790 and reprinted in 1843 They have since 
been inserted in Cuillauman’s collection of the 
writings of the chief economists and financiers 
of the eighteenth century. 

Bibliography. J. P. Wood, Memories of the 
Life of John Law (Edinburgh, 1824) ; Alphonse 
Jobeis, Une preface au socnalisme; ou, he sys- 
tbme de Law et la chasse aux capitalists (Paris, 
1848) j J Heymann, Law und sein System (Mu- 
nich, 1853) ; P. E. Levasseur, Recherches his- 
toriques sur le systbme de Law (Paris, 1864) ; 
Andr6 Cochut, The Financier Law: His Scheme 
and Times (ib., 1866) ; Charles Mackay, Mem- 
oirs of Extraordinary Popular Delusions (Lon- 
don, 1856) ; J. L. A. Thiers, Late et son 
systems des finances (Paris, 1868; Eng. trans., 
New York, 1859) ; S. Alexi, John Law und sein 
System (Berlin, 1885); A. M. Davis, Historical 
Study of LoaFs System ( Boston, 1887 ) ; J. B. 
Perkins, France under the Regency (New York, 
1802) ; Henri Gravier, La colonisation de la 
Louisiana A V^poque de Law (Paris, 1904), con- 
taining a bibliography; A. W. Wiston-Glynn, 
The Financier Law: His Scheme and Times 
(London, 1907). 

UhWf John (1796-1873). An American 
jurist, born in New London, Conn. He was de- 


scended from a line of lawyers including Jona- 
than Law (1674-1750), Chief Justice of the Con- 
necticut Supreme Court and Governor. He 
d at Yale in 1814, was admitted to 
•. in 1817, and soon afterward emigrated 
to Indiana and made his home at Vincennes. 
He was successively prosecuting attorney, mem- 
ber of the State Legislature (1823), again dis- 
trict attorney, a judge for eight terms, and in 
1838-42 was land-office receiver. In 1861 he 
moved to Evansville and was one of the founders 
of the town of Lamasco. He was judge of the 
Court of Land Claims in 1866-67 and served in 
the House of Representatives from 1861 to 1865. 
His address on the Colonial History of Vincennes 
was published in 1839 and in 1858. He was 
a president of the Indiana State Historical 
Society. 

LAW, Mabtial See Maktial Law. 

LAW, Mercantile. See Mercantile Law. 

LAW, Military. See Military Law. 

LAW, Municipal See Municipal Law. 

LAW, Norman. See Norman Law. 

LAW, PsYCiroixKiY of. There are tAvo views 
regarding the psychological origin of law. The 
one 18 that law developed from a religious sen- 
timent, VIZ., from ih(‘ desire or obligation which 
was felt by society to fulfill the wishes or com- 
mands of the dead The second view is that, in 
addition to this religious sentiment, the already 
existing customs of the social group must be 
taken into account The two views are not 
necessarily antagonistic; they rather regard 
t*vo different levels or stages in the development 
of law. The second view, which regards the 
lower stage, may be stated in brief as follows: 
Customs are social habits, which take shape be- 
fore society becomes aware of them. Realization 
of a custom comes about either through its un- 
witting infringement or by comparison with the 
customs of other social groups. In such an 
event the origin of the custom becomes of mo- 
ment ; and primitive man, naturally enough, 
refers it to the practice of his ancestors. Here, 
then, enters the religious motive: the custom 
must be conformed with out of respect to (or in 
fear of) the ancestral ghosts. Now, law differs 
from custom in that it enforces, by definite 
penalties inflicted for nonobservance, the duty 
which it enjoins. When, therefore, the breach 
of custom incurs the wrath of the ancestral 
ghosts, we have the primary form of penalty, 
and the custom becomes a law. It is only at a 
later stage that the procedure itself, as well as 
the penalty, is derived immediately from the 
religious motive 

The arbiter, in matters of “custom law,” is 
at first the head of the family and later the 
chief of the group. But when modification of 
old or establishment of new laws is demanded, 
when novel and more complex conditions of so- 
cial development appear, the authority of the 
chief is not sufficient, and recourse is had to 
the ancestor’s spirit or, as later happens, to the 
ghost of some revered chief or, still later, to the 
nation’s God. Thus Moses derived from divine 
behest not only the Ten Commandments, but also 
the entire Mosaic law; and in the case of the 
Greeks, after the Doric miration, “no new 
political institutions, no fresh culture, no ad-^ 
ditional games were established without the 
sanction of the Pythian oracle.” We find so far 
no distinction between political and religiotia 
law; in the Mosaic law sins against God and 
sanitary defaults are listed together; and in 
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Code of lilaau there is a like mixture of sacred 
and secular regulations, of moral dictates and 
rules for carrying on ordinary affairs. Further- 
more^, the judge of the law was himself a priest 
or was directly ordained by his God or finally 
was a direct descendant of God. At this stage 
it is evident that law rests principally, if not 
solely, upon the religious motive, and there is 
ample justification for the view that, historically 
regard^* law here has its first beginning. Psy- 
( hohiirieiilly. however, the inquiry must be 
pushed to the lower level ; for law can come into 
being only in consequence of a demand which is 
inherent in the nature of society, a “need” 
which we find expressed in custom and which 
in its turn is explained in terms of social 
instincts. 

The subsequent history of law, from the psy- 
chological point of view, is concerned with the 
cleavage between religious and political laws. 
This comes about (1) through a gradual sub- 
stitution, where political matters are concerned, 
of allegiance to the state for the primitive al- 
legiance to the ancestral spirit, and (2) through 
the gradual development of the idea that the in- 
fringement of law is an injury to the state, 
and, as such, is punishable by the state. In this 
transformation, however, the religious motive 
is still operative, as may be seen both in the 
universal appeals of modern judges to precedent 
and also in the court paraphernalia, in the for- 
malities of observance and the solemn oaths. 
All of these things tend to enhance the dignity 
of the judge and to inspire reverence for t^e 
law. 

Bibliography. W. Wundt, Ethics^ vol. i 
(Eng, trans.. New York, 1897); id., Elem^te 
der Vaikerpaychologie (Leipzig, 1913); E. A. 
Ross, Social Control (New York, 1901) ; Herbert 
Spencer, Principles of Sociology (3 vols,, ib., 
1900-01 ) ; J. G. Tarde, Laws of Imitation, 
translated by E. G. Parsons (ib., 1903) ; Sir 
John Lubbock, Origin of Cwilization (ib., 
1906). For the psycholo^ of legal practice, 
see Teshmony. 

LAW, Public. See Public Law. 

LAW, Salic. See Salic Law. 

LAW, Substantive. See Substantive Law. 

LAW, William (1686-1761). An English 
devotional author. He was born at King’s 
Olifie, near Stamford, Northamptonshire, and 
graduated M.A. at Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1712. A strong Tory sympathizer, he 
refused to take the oath of all^iance on the 
accession of George 1. His writings are deeply 
tinged with mysticism; in later life he was a 
follower of Jakob Bbhme.- His Serious Call to a 
Bevout and Holy Life (1729) first awakened 
the , religious sensibilities of Dr. Johnson, who 
spe^s of it in high terms. The Wesleys also 
derived much advantage from it and became in- 
timate with Law, but later rejected his teach- 
ings., His other writings include; Remarks 
upou MandeviVe*a Fables of the Bees (pub- 
llslied 1724; n*j>ublihhed with an introduction 
by Maurice, 1844), The Absolute Unlawfulness 
of the Stage Entertainment Fully Demonstrated 
(1726) ; letters to the Bishorp of Bangor (1717*- 
19) ; a^ spme very able attacks on the rational- 
ism uf his d%y. fiis collected works were pub- 
li^ed in London in nine volumes in 1762. His 
Serious pall has been many tunes reprinted. A 
aelection from his works, by Palmer, Liberal 
and Mystical Writings, was published in New 
^ 1 ^' Consult; J. H. Overton, JUmc; Non- 


furor and Mystic (London, 1881); Alexander 
Whyte, Characters and Characteristics of Wil* 
ham Law (New York, 1898) ; W. R. Inge, 
Studi es of English Mystics (ib., 1906). 

LAWl^, Sib John Bennett (1814-1900). 
A celebrated English agriculturist, born at 
Rothamsted, Hertfordshire. He was educated 
at Eton, Oxford, and London, entered upon the 
management of the paternal estate of Rotham- 
sted in 1834, and three years later commenced 
experiments with plants grown in pots of soil. 
He early discovert a process for transforming 
bone into superphosphate by the use of sulphuric 
acid, took out a patent in 1842, and built up an 
extensive business which he managed for about 
30 years. In 1867 he engaged in the manufac- 
ture of tartaric and citric acids and continued 
in this business until his death. The experi- 
mental inquiries at Rothamsted were enlarged 
in 1843 by the employment of Dr. (afterward 
Sir) J. H. Gilbert to superintend the laboratory 
work. For more than 60 years Lawes and Gil- 
bert conducted elaborate agricultural investiga- 
tions. The field experiments were enlarged and 
systematized until they occupied nearly 40 acres 
in 1856. Experiments with animals were begun 
in 1847, and a variety of problems in animal 
nutrition have since been studied. In 1889 Sir 
John transferred the laboratories and experi- 
mental fields of Rothamsted to a board of trus- 
tees with an endowment of about £100,000. He 
made provision for a biennial course of lectures 
in the United States on the Rothamsted work. 
He was created a baronet in 1882, m recognition 
of his great services to agriculture Consult: 
Royal Society of London, Philosophical Trans- 
actions (London, 1869, 1880-89, 1900) ; British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Reports (ib., passim) ; Bulletins 6 and 22 of 
Office of Experiment Stations, United States 
Department of Agriculture, A. D. Hall, The 
Book of the Rothamsted Ewperiments (ib., 
1906). 

LAWES, William George (1839- ). 

An English Congregational missionary. He was 
born at Aldermaston, Berkshire, and studied at 
Mortimer and Bedford. Upon his ordination to 
the Cofiirreual loiiJil ministry in 1860 he was 
sent to or Savage Island, where he re- 

mained for 10 years. Going to New Guinea in 
1874, he and his Scottish colleague, James 
Chalmers, aided the establishment of a British 
protectorate in 1884 and annexation in 1888; 
and at Vatorata he founded in 1896 a training 
school for native teachers. He retired m 1906. 
He translated the New Testament into Motu 
and the language of Niu4 and wrote a Grammar 
of Motu (1885; 3d ed., 1890) 

LAWES-WITTEWRONGB, IftZ'-wit'rOng, Sir 
Charles (1843-1911). An English sculptor. 
He was born at Teignmouth and was educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. His work as a 
sculptor is strong and bold in treatment and 
full of vigorous action, but often lacking in re- 
pose and refinement. His best-known pieces are 
the colossal bronze group “They Bound Me On” 
(1888), and the high relief “United States of 
America” (1890), consisting of 10 female fig- 
ures. In later work he treated sculpture as 
secondary to architecture rather than as a sep- 
arate art. He was president of the Incorpo- 
rated Society of British Sculptors and was also 
strongly interested in agricultural science and 
athletics. 

UkWVBBBf Hon. Emily <1845-1914). An 
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Irish novelist, daiighter of Edward, third Baron 
Cloncurry. At her best as a novelist, she es< 
sayed also poetry, history, and biography. In 
1005 Dublin University gave her an honorary 
Litt.D. She is the author of, notably, Hurriah 
(1886), a novel; Ireland (1887), a brief history 
in the “Story of the Nations Series”; Plain 
Frances Mowbray (1889); firania (1892), her 
strongest novel; Maelcho (1894), an historical 
romance, With Eases! in Ireland (1890); A 
Garden Diary (1901); With the Wild Oeeae 
(1902), poems; Maria Edgeworth (1904), an 
inadequate critical biography; and The Book 
of Oilly (1906). 

LAWLET, Geobge (1823-1916). An Ameri- 
can yacht builder, born in London, England. In 
1851 he emigrated to the United States, and 
after 1854 he was engaged in shipbuilding, first 
in Boston, then (1866-74) at Scituate, Mass, 
and finally again in Boston, with his son Gkjorgo 
F. Lawley as partner. The firm of Law ley & 
Son built the Puritan, which defended the 1 mci - 
ica^s cup in 1885, and the Mayflower , which de- 
fended it in the following year. Lawley retired 
from active business when his firm was incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $100,000 m 1890, and 
his son became the active head. 

LAW LIBEAKIES in the United States. 
See Legal Education 

LAW MEBCHANT. Originally the body of 
rules governing the various communities of 
merchants ihiougliout Europe, and administered 
by special local tribunals, known as piepowder 
courts (q.v.), staple courts, and merchants’ 
courts (q.v ). The procedure of the law mer- 
chant as well as its substantive rules differed 
widely from those of the early common law. Its 
courts were expeditious, seeking not only to do 
justice, but to do it speedily. Judges for these 
tribunals were selected because of their knowl- 
edge of the law* merchant, and were bound to 
administer that law and not the common law of 
the land, nor the peculiar local usages of the 
cities, towns, or boroughs where they sat Dur- 
ing the seventeenth century the courts which 
specially administered this body of law died out 
in England, their jurisdiction being gradually 
assumed by the common law and equity tribu- 
nals of the realm. From this time to the acces- 
sion of Lord Mansfield as Chief Justice, the terra 
“law merchant” was employed in quite an in- 
definite sense. Tlie common-law judges and 
juries were not versed in the legal usages of 
merchants. When mercantile controversies came 
before them, it was often necessary to call mer- 
chant witnesses to prove what the law merchant 
applicable to the particular case was, although, 
if the mercantile custom involved was notorious, 
the ordinary courts would take judicial notice 
of it. 

The third period in the history of the law 
merchant in England embraces the latter half 
of the eighteenth century and most of the nine- 
teenth. Lord Mansfield conceived that the 
usages of merchants in all countries rested upon 
the same general principles, and that the law 
merchant was a branch of the jus gentium, or 
law common to all nations. As Chief Justice, 
he devoted his great energies to the develop- 
ment of a body of legal rules which should be 
based not on the oommon-law doctrines of Eng- 
land, but upon principles which commercial eon- 
v^ience, public policy, and the customs and 
usages of merchants had contributed to estab- 
lii^, with slight differences^ over all Europe. In 


the United States his work was carried forward 
by Chancellor Kent, Justice Story, and othersl 
As a result of this movement, the law merchant 
and the common law are no longer distinct and 
separate bodies of legal rules To a large ex- 
tent they have become amalgamated ana are 
administered by all legal tribunals as a single 
system. At the present time, therefore, “law 
merchant” does not designate a separate and 
distinct body of law, as it did formerly, but is 
applied to various branches of English law, in 
which the old usages of merchants still survive 
to a considerable extent, or which have sprung 
out of modern business needs and customs, such 
as agency, bailments, insurance, bills and notes, 
partnership. Consult the authorities cited 
under those titles, also J. W Smith, Compen- 
dium of Mercantile Law, MacdonnelVa Introduc- 
tion (11th ed., 2 vols , London, 1906); T E 
Scrutton, The Elements of Mercantile Law 
(London, 1891) ; “The Early History of the Law 
Merchant in England,” in Law Quarterly Re- 
view, vol. xvii (London, 1901); F. M. Burdick, 
The Essentials of Business Law (New York, 
1902) ; “What is the Law Merchant?” in Colum- 
bia Law Review, vol. ii (ib., 1902) ; Select Oases 
Concerning the Law Merchant, A D. 1270-1,638; 
edited for the Selden Society by Charles Grass 
(London, 1908) 

LAWN ( older forms lawnd, laund, OF, 
lande, launde, Fr lande, heath, from Ir. land, 
OWclsh, Bret lamn, Corn Ian, open space; 
ultimately connected with Goth., AS., Eng. land, 
OHG. lant, Ger. Land, land). A smooth, even, 
well-kept turf or greensward, intended solely 
for ornament and pleasure. The hot and dry 
summers which frequently prevail in the United 
States are injurious to ^ass; but, as the lawn 
is usually limited in extent, this obstacle is 
overcome by controlling the moisture conditions. 
Good velvety turf can be maintained in moder- 
ately dry climates, even in times of intense and 
prolonged heat and drought by daily supplying 
the necessary moisture. In no instance is the 
condition of the soil a more important factor 
than in lawn making. The best soil for this 
purpose is a sandy loam of fine texture with a 
clay subsoil, the most favorable combination for 
either wet seasons or times of drought. A clay 
soil bakes too readily, and an open sandy or 
gravelly soil is not sufficiently resistant of 
drought. Before the soil is prepared to receive 
the grass seed, it is drained, if it has inadequate 
natural drainage, and then graded to give it the 
desired contour. The ordinary dooryard lawn 
is usually level, but the extensive lawns of parks 
combine in their contour the level, the convex, 
and the concave, gracefully merging into each 
other. 

The preparation for the grass seed consists in 
working the soil with the plow and subsoiler or 
the spade to a depth of at least one foot. All 
stones and rubbish are removed to obtain a 
clean, fine, and well-tilled seed bed. A rich soil 
is essential, and the land for a lawn should be 
enriched by heavy applications of well-rotted 
barnyard manure or when the manure cannot 
be obtained by a heavy dressing of commercial 
fertilizers. A oomplete commercial fertilizer, 
i.e., a fertilizer contAining nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash, is used, and liberal quantities 
of lime and bone meal are worked into the soil 
in addition. The selection of grasses is deter- 
mined by the climate of the locality, and the 
coloV>< tmure^ and sod-forming habit of the dif^ 
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species. The most common grasses com- 
bining the qualities ol a lawn grass to a greater 
or less extent are Kentucky blue grass, fescue 
gmss, bent grass, St. Augustine grass, and 
Bermuda grass. The finer varieties of fescue 
and bent grasses form an especially soft and 
elastic turf, qualitu^s highly esteemed in a lawn. 
St. Augustine grass and Bermuda grass are well 
adapted to warm climates and are extensively 
used as lawn grasses in the southern United 
States. In order to obtain evenness in the text- 
ure of the turf and the color of the lawn, it is 
customary to sow only one kind of grass. Mix- 
tures of different grasses, however, are also fre- 
quently used. A light, scattered stand of white 
clover is often considered desirable. The grass 
seed is sown thickly, from 50 to 75 pounds being 
used per acre Care sliould be taken not to in- 
troduce weed seeds in the manure or with the 
grass seed. The time of seeding depends upon 
the climate and the prevailing weather. The 
seed should be sown when the conditions for its 
growth are the most favorable. Moisture is an 
absolute requirement, and for this reason sow- 
ing shortly before an expected rain is the com- 
mon practice. Windy weather prevents the even 
scattering of the seed In general, sowing is 
done during the moist months of spring, but 
where conditions permit in the early fall. After 
the soil has been made perfectly smooth and fine, 
the seed is scattered evenly over the surface and 
thinly covered with a fine-toothed iron rake, fol- 
lowed by an iron roller. To avoid covering the 
seed too deeply, the land is sometimes rolled 
without the previous use of the rake 

Small grassplats are often covered with trans- 
planted turf instead of beginning with the seed. 
When the grass has grown several inches high, 
mowing with the lawn mower is begun and re- 
peated at short intervals. Frequent mowing and 
rolling improves the turf, I>uring dry summers, 
when there is danger of exposing the roots to the 
drying action of the hot sun, too frequent mow- 
ing is injurious. The lawn should he rolled at 
least once each spring when the weather is 
moist, for the purpose of compacting the turf. 
To keep up the fertility of permanent lawns, 
land plaster, nitrate of soda, and haidwood 
ashes are applied as top dressings in the spring, 
or a dressing of fine compost is applied in the 
fall Consult: Leonard Barron, Lawns and How 
to Make Them (New York, 1906) ; L. C. Corbett, 
“The Lawn,” in Farmers^ Bulletiny Yo. 2^8 
(Washington, 1906); Schreiner and Skinner, 
“Lawn Soils,” in Faimers* Bulletin, No. 4^4 
(ib., 1912) ; L. J.Doogne, Making a Lawn (New 
York, 1912) ; C. P Kelligan, “Starting a Lawn,” 
in Michigan Experiment station, Circular, No. 
20 ( Lans ing, 1913). 

LAWN TENNIS. A game played with 
racket and ball on a court crossed at the centre 
by a net. It is the modem development of the 
ancient game of tennis, (q.v.), the same methods 
being used in scoring the games and set. While 
primarily a summer game, played on closely cut 
grass lawns or on hard earth, marked with lines 
of whitewash, it also is play^ in winter, on the 
floors of armories and gymnasiums. 

The outside dimensions of the court for the 
singles game, one player against another, are 78 
feet in length and 27 feet in width. For the 
doubles game, in which four persons play, the 
dimensions are 78 feet in length and 36 fek in 
width, the extra 9 lf|(st in width being taken up 
by side couttOii ea<di ol which is 4H feet wi^ 


The modern game of lawn tennis was first 
played in England about 1874 and introduced 
into America a year later by Dr. James Dwight 
and the Sears brothers, R. D. and F. R., at 
Nahant, Mass. 

To Major Wingfield, of England, credit must 
be given for inventing the fundamental princi- 
ples of the game as .played at present. He took 
out a patent, calling the game Sphairistike, and 
the following year, under the name of lawn 
tennis, it was officially adopted by the Maryle- 
bone Cricket Club. In 1877 the first All-England 
lawn tennis championship was held at Wimble- 
don, Spencer W. Gore winning the title. Every 
year since then the championships of England 
have been held at Wimbledon. 

William and Ernest Renshaw developed the 
game greatly, introducing the volley and the 
smash stroke. They won the doubles champion- 
ship eight times, from 1880 to 1889, and William 
Renshaw captured the singles title no less than 
seven times. H F. Lawford was another success- 
ful player of that period, specializing in the 
nonvolleying game. 

It was not until the year 1885 that the per- 
manent features of lawn tennis were adopted 
and the present measurements and marking of 
tlie court and the height of the net settled upon. 
TJiese are as follows The net is attached to two 
])ost8 standing 3 feet outside of the court on 
either side. At the posts the net is 3 feet, 6 
inches in height and in the centre is 3 feet. 
Midway between the side lines of the court and 
parallel with them is drawn the half-court line, 
dividing the space on each side of the net into 
two equal parts, called the right and left hand 
courts On each side of the net and running 
parallel to it are drawn the service lines at a 
distance of 21 feet from it. The double, or side, 
courts are created by simply increasing the 
width of the entire court by 4% feet on each 
side, with the outer longitudinal lines running 
parallel to the half -court line 

The players decide the choice of courts and 
the right to serve first by tossing the racket in 
the air. They stand on opposite sides of the net, 
the one who first strikes the ball being called 
the server and the person who receives the ball 
being termed the striker-out The service al- 
ternates at the end of each game, and the ball 
IS delivered from the right to the left-hand 
court, alternately The server must -stand be- 
hind the base line (the end of the court). The 
ball must drop between the service line, half- 
court line, and side line of the court diagonally 
opposite to that from which it is served. 

Each stroke counts 15 for the player winning 
it, except that the third winning stroke makes 
the score read 40 instead of 45. If both players 
win three strokes, the score is termed “deuce” 
instead of forty-all. The winner of the next 
stroke scores “advantage,” and if he wins the 
succeeding stroke also he captures that game, 
but if he fails to win the two strokes in succes- 
sion, the score goes back to deuce. If one player 
scores four points and the opponent does not 
score at all, then the first player wins a “love” 
game. 

The player who first wins six games takes the 
set, unless he and his opponent should have each 
won five games, in which case one or the other 
must two consecutive games to win the set, 
called a ‘Meuce set.” The players must change 
sides after the first, third, and every alternate 
game. Chanipionship matches are usually de- 
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tennined by the winning of three sets out of 
five. 

Interest in the game grew by leaps and bounds 
in the United States, soon after Dr. Dwight had 
introduced it, and in 1881 a tournament was 
held in New York City with 33 clubs repre- 
sented. The United States National Lawn 
Tennis Association also was formed that year, 
and the English ball, measuring 2% inches in 
diameter, adopted. In the same year the first 
national lawn-tennis championship tournament 
was held on the courts of the Newport Casino, 
at Newport, R. I. R. D. Sears won the initial 
championship, his strong volleying game from 
close to the net completdy upsetting his oppon- 
ents. He successfully defended his laurels for 
the next six consecutive years, sweeping all be- 
fore him. At the same time Sears and Dr. 
Dwight won the doubles championship, holding 
this title from 1882 to 1887 inclusive. 

Each succeeding year saw steady improvement 
in the strength of the game played both in Amer- 
ica and abroad, new strokes being developed and 
greater speed injected into the game. 

The men who studied court tactics most care- 
fully, who figured out where their opponents 
were going to place their returns and how best to 
draw the contending player out of position, were 
the most successful. Among the most notable 
players of recent years were Malcolm D. Whit- 
man, W. A. Lamed, Karl H. Behr, Dwight F. 
Davis, Maurice E. McLoughlin, and R. Norris 
Williams, 2d, who won the national title from 
McLoughlin in August, 1914. Beals Wright, 
w’ho held the championship in 1905, was re- 
garded by the English experts as one of the fin- 
est players ever produced in the United States. 

In 1900 Dwight F. Davis presented for com- 
petition an international challenge cup, to be 
competed for in the country whose players held 
the international championship. In the same 
year the British Isles sent a team to the United 
States, consisting of A. W. Gore, H. Roper Bar- 
rett, and E D Black, which was defeated by the 
American team, comprising Whitman, Lamed, 
Ward, and Davis. In 1902 England again sent 
a team overseas in quest of the cup, R. F. and 
H L Doherty and Dr. Joshua Pini being the 
challengers ; but they met with no better success 
than thoir predecessors, being defeated by the 
same team of American players. 

Once more, in 1903, the two Doherty brothers, 
the most famous players in England, challenged 
for the cup, and this time were successful in 
their quest, defeating Lamed and R. D. and G. 
L. Wrenn, Jr, at Longwood, Mass. For the 
first time the trophy offered by Davis left the 
land of its birth and was borne to England by 
the victorious Dohertys. England retained 
possession of the cup until 1907, defeating 
France, Belgium, Austria, America, and Aus- 
tralia in 1904, 1905, and 1906. 

Australasia put forward a formidable team in 
1907 and captured the trophy, retaining it the 
following year through the brilliant playing of 
Norman E. Brookes and Anthony F. Wilding, 
who defeated the American team which had 
qualified as the <'hHl1vTiiriiig combination by 
vanquishing the repn-.<‘Mtn!i\< •- of the British 
Isles in Ainerica In 19i>9 only the United 
States and Australasia competed, McLoughlin 
and M. H. Long, the American pair, being de- 
feated in Australia in both singles and doubles. 

In 1910 there was no challenge from any of 
the nations, but the following year America, 
VoL. Xni.~-42 


after defeating the British Isles in the final 
round, lost to Australasia in the challenge 
round, Lamed, McLoughlin, and Beals Wrignt 
composing the American team. In 1912 the 
United States failed to send a team to the antip- 
odes, and the Davis Gup went to England, 
Brookes, Heath, and Dunlop, for Austr^asia, 
being unable to withstand the assaults of Park, 
Beamish, and Dixon. 

The year 1913 saw the Davis Cup return once 
more to the United States when McLoughlin, 
Williams, and H. H. Hackett, after going suc- 
cessfully through the preliminary international 
rounds, faced Parke, Dixon, and H. Roper-Bar- 
rett, of the British Isles, at Wimbledon, and 
defeated them by three matches to two. 

The cup was not destined to remain long in 
the United States, however, for in August, 1914, 
on the courts of the West Side Tennis Club, at 
Forest Hills, L. I , Norman E. Brookes and An- 
thony F. Wilding, the Australasians, who had 
successfully come through to the challenge 
round, defeated the American team of MpLough- 
Im, Williams, and T. C Bundy, by three 
matches to two. The Davis Cup was again lost 
to America. 

Although the United States could not retain 
the cup, Maurice McLoughlin gained the reputa- 
tion of being the world’s greatest player by de- 
feating the two great Australasians in the sin- 
gles, whereas Williams lost to both the challeng- 
ers, who also defeated McLoughlin and Bundy 
in the doubles. 

Bibliography. J. M. Heathcote and others. 
Tennis, Lawn Tennis, Racquets (new ed., Lon- 
don, 1903) ; R. F. and H. L. Doherty, On Lawn 
Tennis (New York, 1903); J. H. Paret, Lawn 
Teimis: Its Past, Present, and Future (ib., 
1904); A. W. Myers (ed.), Lawn Tennis at 
Home and Abroad (ib., 1903) ; id.. Complete 
LawnrTenms Player (Philadelphia, 1908) ; E. B. 
Dewhurst, Science of Lawn Tennis (ib., 1910) ; 
D. K. D. Lambert-Chambers, Laum Tennis for 
Ladies (New York, 1910) ; G E. Walsh, Making 
a Tennis Court (ib., 1912) ; R. D. Little, Tennis 
Tactics (ib., 19l3) , Wright and Ditson, Official 
Lawn Tennis Guide (Boston, annually) ; LoAJon 
Tennis Handbook (London, annually). 

LAW OF PAPAL GUABANTEES. See 

Papal Guabantees, Law of. 

LAW OF THE TWELVE TABLES. See 
Twelve Tables, Law of the. 

LAWBANCE, John (1760-1810). An 
American lawyer and legislator, born in Corn- 
wall, England. At the age of 17 he emigrated 
to America and settled in New York City, where 
he studied law, and where in 1772 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar. His success in his profession 
was immediate. He threw himself into the 
Revolutionary movement with ardor and re- 
ceived a commission in the first regiment of 
New York militia, organized by his father-in- 
law, Alexander McDougall. In October, 1777, 
he b^ame an aid on the staff of Washington, 
and in 1780 as Judjge- Advocate-General presided 
at the trial of Major Andr# (q*v.). After the 
war he resumed tne practice of law in New 
York and in 1786-87 was in the Continental 
Congress, where he strongly advocated the pro- 
posed Constitution. This led to his being super- 
seded in 1788 by an Anti-Federalist. In 1789 
he was elected to the New York State Senate 
and in the same year was elected a member 
of the First Congress under the new Constitu- 
tion. He was also a member of the Second 
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Congress (1701-98) and in 1704 was appointed 
by President Washington United Sta4jes Judge 
for the District of New York. In 1796 he re- 
signed from the bench to take his seat in the 
United States Senate* to which he had been 
elec^ to succeed Rutos King. He remained in 
the Senate until 1800 and was President pro 
tempore of that body in 1798-99. He was a 
stanch supporter of Hamilton and was particu- 
larly opposed to any compromise between the 
Federalists* of which party he remained up to 
his death one of the principal leaders, and the 
Burrites. 

X 4 AW^REKC 1 !. a city and the county seat 
of Douglas Co., Kans., 41 miles west by south 
of Kansas City, on both sides of the Kansas 
River, and on the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fe and the Union Pacific railroads (Map: Kan- 
sas, G 5). The city is well laid out, with wide, 
well-paved streets, and has many attractive 
buildings, including a fine courthoilse, Federal 
building, Carnegie library, Y. M. C. A., and 
splendid school buildings. It is the seat of the 
State University (see Kansas, University of), 
founded in 1866 on Mount Oread, and of the 
Haskell Institute, one of the United States 
governments three great industrial schools for 
Indians, which occupies a site of 600 acres, 
Lawrence is situated in a fertile agricultural 
and stock-raising region, but is important chiefly 
as a commercial centre, and its manufacturing 
interests, which are considerable, are promoted 
by excellent water power. The industrial estab- 
lishments include flouring and paper mills, 
manufactures of collars, shirts, sashes, doors, 
pianos, vitrified brick and tile, a foundry and 
machine shop, and a creamery. The city adopted 
the commission form of government in 1914. 
Lawrence (named in honor of Amos A. Law- 
rence) was the first of the “free-State** towns 
founded by the Emigrant Aid Society in 1854, 
immediately after the passage of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill (q.v.), and was for several years 
the headquarters of the Anti slavery party in 
Kansas. In November and December, 1855, 
during the so-called Wakarusa War, it was be- 
sieged for a short time by a force of proslavery 
men; and on May 21, 1866, it was occupied and 
partially destroyed by another proslavery force. 
On Aug. 21, 1863, a body of Confederate raiders 
under (^lantrell almost completely destroyed it 
and killed 123 of its citizens Pop., 1900, 10,- 
862; 1910, 12,874; 1914 (U. S. est.), 13,018. 
See Kansas 

LAWRENCE. An important manufacturing 
city in Massachusetts, county seat of Essex 
County, 24 miles north by west of Boston, 
situat^ on both sides of the Merrimac River, 
and on several branches of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad (Map: Massachusetts, E 2). It 
includes the villages of Arlington DirtrlCt, 
Oarltonville, and Hallsville. The Merrimac at 
this point has a descent of 26 feet in half a 
mile* nffbrding water power estimated at 11,900 
horse power; controlled by a dam of solid 
granite, 900 feet long and 30 feet high, thrown 
across the rapids, and by canals on each side 
of the river, the first of which was opened in 
1848. An ifi^foot channel to the sea is in the 
process of construction (1915). 

fn the maaufticiure of woolen cloths Lawrence 
ranks first among the cities of the United States, 
and the Pacific Mills Print Works ate ahjong 
the largest of tbhlr Mnd in -the ^ort4*. Tne' 
aaliss of this prodiiet manttfaotttrSd ih lOOO’ 


was $58,586,000. Other manufactures include 
paper, paper-mill machinery, foundry products, 
carriages, cotton goods, sashes, doors, and blinds, 
engines, boilers; belting, shoes, and wheels. 
Features of interest in the city are the large 
public library, Essex County Training School, 
Children’s Home, Cottage and Lawrence hospi- 
tals, the courthouse, and a park system conipris- 
ing 166 acres. There are also several bridges 
across the river, numerous private charitable 
institutions, and a number of county buildings. 
The government is vested in a commission of 
five. In 1914 Lawrence spent about $1,300,000 
for maintenance and operation, the principal 
items of expenditure being $380,000 for schools, 
$118,000 for charitable institutions, $120,000 
for the police department, $109,000 for the fire 
department, and $90,000 for public health and 
sanitation. The water works are owned by the 
municipality. Pop., 1850, 8282; 1870, 28,921; 
1900, 62,559; 1910, 86,892, of which number 
41,319 were of foreign birth; 1914 (U. S. est.), 
96,834. 

Lawrence was created by Act of the Legis- 
lature, March 20, 1845, out of parts of Methuen 
and Andover and was incorporated as a city 
May 10, 1853. It was the scene of severe labor 
disturbances in 1912. Consult Wadsworth, 
History of Lawrenoe, Moss. (Lawrence, 1880). 

LAWRENCE, Abbott (1792-1855). An 
American merchant, legislator, and diplomat. 
He was bom in Groton, Mass., was educated in 
a district school, and at the Groton Academy 
(now Lawrence Academy), removed to Bos- 
ton in 1808, and there served an apprenticeship 
in the warehouse of his elder brother, Amos, 
-with whom in 1814 he founded the famous firm 
of A. A A. Lawrence. Lawrence also took an 
active interest in several railroad enterprises, 
was president of the Essex Company, which in 
1845 founded Lawrence, Mass, (named in his 
honor), and towards the latter part of his life 
was largely engaged in the China trade. From 
1835 to 1887, and again from 1839 to 1840, when 
ill health forced him to resign, he was a mem- 
ber of Congress; and in 1842 he was one of the 
commissioners of Massachusetts who cooper- 
ated with the commissioners of Maine and 
with Daniel Webster, then Secretary of State, 
in negotiating the Webster-Ashburton Treaty 
(qv ) concerning the northeast boundary of 
the United States, with England’s representa- 
tive, Lord Ashburton. He declined the port- 
folios of the Navy and of the Interior in Presi- 
dent Taylor’s cabinet. He was United States 
Minister to England from 1849 to 1852, in which 
capacity he rendered important services to the 
country and became widely popular with the 
Englisn people, though in 1862, wishing to 
devote his attention wholly to his business in- 
terests, he was recalled at his own request. He 
was a firm believer in protection, representing 
Massachusetts at the Harrisburg Convention in 
1827. He made many donations to charitable 
insHtutions and in 1847 contributed $50,000 for 
the establishment of a scientific school at Har- 
vard, which was named in his honor, and to 
which by will he subsequently contributed an- 
other $60,000. He left a like sum for the eyec-^ 
tion of model lodging houses for the poor, ^e 
surplus income from which was to be forever 
applied tp charitable purposes. Consult H. A. 
Hill, of Ahhott Lawreno^ {2d ed., Bos- 

ton, 1684). 

LAWRENOE, Amos (1786-1862). An Amer- 
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loan merchant and manufacturer, born at 
Groton, Mass., and educated at the Groton 
Academy founded there by his fattier. After 
working as a clerk for several years, he em- 
barked (1807) in the dry-goods business on his 
own account in Boston. In 1814 he formed a 
partnership with his brother, Abbott Lawrence 
(q.v.), and the firm became the foremost whole- 
sale mercantile establishment in the country. 
He is best known for his connection with the 
cotton manufacturing industry in New England, 
the cities of Lawrence and Lowell owing their 
preeminence in this branch of industry largely 
to his efforts. Ill health compelled him to retire 
from active participation in business in 1831, 
and the later years of his life were spent largely 
in furthering various philanthropic enterprises. 
He contributed largely to the building of the 
Bunker Hill Monument and gave large sums to 
Williams College and to the academy at Groton, 
Mass., which in 1843 was renamed Lawrence 
Academy in honor of the family. 

LAWRENCE, Amos Adams (1814-86). An 
American philanthropist, son of Amos Lawrence. 
Born in Boston, he graduated from Harvard 
University in 1835, and then became connected 
with banking and mercantile undertakings, par- 
ticularly textile . ■ He supported 

the antislavery element in the colonization of 
Kansas and assisted in recruiting a cavalry 
regiment for the Civil War. In 1849 he gave 
$10,000 to found the Lawrence Institute of 
Wisaonsin (now Lawrence College), at Apple- 
ton, Wis., and subsequently gave more than 
$30,000 to support the institution. His benevo- 
lences include also Lawrence Hall for the Epis- 
copal Th(‘ologicMl Seminary at Cambridge, Mass , 
built in 1873-80 at a cost of $75,000. The city 
of Lawrence, Kans , was named for him. 

LAWRENCE, Fkederick William Pethick 
(1871- ). An English reformer. He was 

educated at Eton and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, of which he became a fellow in 1897, 
He traveled widelv; was prominent in univer- 
sity settlement work ; was Liberal Unionist 
candidate for Parliament from North Lambeth 
in 1900, but withdrew because he opposed the 
Boer War; visited South Africa and worked 
for the South African Women’s and Children’s 
Distress Fund. He edited the Echo^ a London 
evening paper, from 1902 to its failure in 1905, 
when it was said that he settled its debts. In 
1901 he had married Emmeline Pethick, with 
her he became a leader and financial backer of 
the militant suffragette movement and was 
joint editor of^ its organ, Votes for Women. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence and Mrs, Pank- 
hurst were arrested in March, 1912, charged 
with conspiring to break windows ; in May 
they were sentenced to nine months’ imprison- 
ment, but were released before the end of June. 
Pethick Lawrence refused to pay costs and was 
made bankrupt until the sum was collected in 
1913 from his estate. Late in 1912 he and his 
wife withdrew their aid from Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
militant Social and Political Union. Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence visited New York in 1914 
and spoke on the European War. 

LAWRENCE, Gboboe Alfbesd (1827-76). 
An English novelist, bom in Braxted, Bsseac. 
He was educated at Oxford and studied for the 
bar, but afterward gave all his time to Utera*- 
ture. His most famous book, Gwy Lin>m§ston, 
or Thoroii>ghi was published in 1857. At the 
opening of the Givil War he went to the United 


States to enlist in the Confederate army, bnt 
was arrested, and released subsequently on con* 
dition that he would return to England* His 
Border and Basttle (1863) chronicles this in- 
cident. His other works include: Sword and 
Qoion (1869) ; Barren Honour (1862) ; Maurioo 
Dering f or the Quadrilateral (1864); Breaking 
a Butterfly: Blanche Eller she's Endtng (1869); 
Stlverland (1873); Eagarene (1874) 

LAWRENCE, Geobge Newbold (1806-95). 
An American ornithologist, born in New York 
City. He was in the drug business until 1862, 
when he left it to devote himself to ornithology, 
upon which he had already spent much study. 
His collection of 8000 specimens, bought by the 
American Museum of Natural History in New 
York City, includes not only a very full list of 
birds found in the United States, but more 
than 300 new species from Mexico, Central and 
South America, and the West Indies. He was 
a member of many scientific societies, con- 
tributed much to ornithological literature, and 
was a collaborator with Spencer F. Baird and 
John Cassin in The Birds of North America 
(1860) 

LAWRENCE, Sib Geobge St. Patrick 
(1804-84). An English soldier, born in Trin- 
comalee, Ceylon He was the brother of the 
first Lord Lawrence and of Sir Henry Mont- 
gomery Lawrence. Educatc^d at Foyle College, 
Londonderry, and at Addiscombe College, he 
entered the army in 1822, was adjutant of his 
regiment, the Second Bengal Light Cavalry, 
from 1825 until 1834, and fought in the Afghan 
War. Afterward he was political assistant and 
secretary to MacNaghten, the Envoy to Afghanis- 
tan, and was in Kabul during the insurrection 
when MacNaghten was killed (1841). In 1848 
he was appointed political agent at Peshawur 
and was prisoner for a year during the second 
Sikh War. Later he was active as political 
agent in Mewar, Rajputana, until 1857. When 
the great Mutiny broke out, he was for a time 
in command of all the forces in Rajputana. He 
retired with the rank of lieutenant general in 
1867. His Forty-three Years in Jnd/ia was edited 
by Edwards and appeared in 1874. 

LAWRENCE, Sib Henby Montgomery ( 1806- 
67). An English brigadier general and colonial 
administrator, born at Matara, Ceylon. He was 
the elder brother of Lord Lawrence (q.v.) and 
was likewise famous as an administrator. He 
was Chief Commissioner of Lucknow, and virtu- 
ally Governor of Oudh when the Indian Mutiny 
broke out. While in command of the handful 
of heroic men who defended the women and 
children in the Residency of Lucknow, Sir Henry 
was wounded by the explosion of a shell and 
died July 4, 1867. He was the founder of the 
Lawrence Asylum at Octamund, for the recep- 
tion of the ciiildren of the European soldiers in 
India, and was the author of a volume of 
Essays, Military mid PoUUoal (1859), which 
were originally published in the Calcutta Re- 
view. St. Paul’s Cathedral contains a monument 
to his meitaory Consult: J. J. M. Edwardea 
and Herman Merivale, Life of Lawrence (3d 
ed., New York, 1873) ; Innes, Sir Henry Law- 
rence (London, 1896) ; F. P. Gibbon, The Law- 
rences of the Punfat^ (ib., 1908). 

LAWRENCE, James (1781-1813). An 
American naval oflieer. He was bom in Burling^ 
ton, N. J, entered the United States navy as^a 
midshipman in 1793, became a lieutenant in 
1803, and in 1804-415 diatinfnislMd kinmH in 
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the war with Tripoli, commanding a gunboat 
and serving as second in command in D^tur’s 
expedition to burn the captured Philadelphia 
under the guns of the shore batteries In 1808 
he served as first lieutenant on the Constitution 
and then commanded successively the Argus^ 
the Vixen, and the Wasp until 1811, when he 
was promoted to be captain and was placed in 
command of the Hornet In 1812 he cruised 
with Captain Bainbridge’s squadron along the 
South American coast, and on Feb. 24, 1813, 
captured the slightly inferior British brig-of- 
war Peacock, after a spirited engagement of 15 
minutes, near the mouth of the Memerara 
River — ^the Hornet losing only one man killed 
and two wounded. For this success he received 
a gold medal from Congress and was placed in 
command of the Chesapeake, then lying in 
Boston harbor. On June 1, 1813, several days 
after taking command, he attacked the British 
frigate Shannon, about 30 miles off Boston. 
After a bloody engagement of 15 minutes, in 
which he was mortally wounded, the Chesapeake 
was captured, and Lawrence was taken with 
his ship to Halifax, where on the 5th he died. 
While being carried below during the engage- 
ment, he uttered the words ‘^Don*t give up the 
ship,*^ which became a motto in the navy. Con- 
sult: J. M. Niles, Life of 0. H Perry (Hart- 
ford, 1821); Albert Gleaves, J. Lawrence, Cap- 
tadn U. 8. Navy (New York, 1904) ; Roosevelt, 
Nava l Wa r of 1812 (2 vols., ib., 1904). 

LA WHENCE, John Laird Mair, first Baron 
Lawrence (1811-79). An English officer and 
Governor-General of India. The sixth son of 
Lieutenant Colonel Alexander Lawrence, he was 
born at Richmond, Yorkshire, March 24, 1811. 
He received his early training at Foyle College, 
Londonderry, and at Wraxall Hall, near Clifton, 
and in 1827 he won a presentation scholarship to 
Haileybury College, where he obtained the prize 
for Bengali, and passed third in the examination 
for the Bengal Presidency cadetship. He landed 
at Calcutta in February, 1830, and for many 
years was employed at Delhi as a magistrate 
and a l^nd-revenue officer. On the annexation 
of the Punjab Lawrence was appointed Commis- 
sioner and afterward Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab. The restless Sikhs became so at- 
tached to his firm and beneficent rule that at 
the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny Lawrence 
was enabled to send troops to the relief of Delhi 
and elsewhere and thus was instrumental in 
maintaining British dominion in India. On his 
return to England he received the thanks of 
Parliament, with the grant of a pension of 
£1000 a year. He was made Baronet in 1868 
and Privy Councilor in 1869. In 1861 Law- 
rence was created a Knight of the Star of 
India. At the close of 1863 he was appointed 
to succeed Lord Elgin as Viceroy of India and 
was made a member of the India Council. His 
administration lasted until 1869, in which year 
he was created Baron Lawrence of the Punjab 
and of Orately. At the first election of the 
London School Board, in 1870, Lord Lawrence 
was elected chairman. He died June 26, 1879, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. Con- 
sult: R. B. Smith, Life of Lord Lawrence (New 
York, 1883) ; Richard Temple, Lord Lawrence 
(London, 1889), in the ^'English Men of Action 
Series^^.; F. M. Holmes, Four Heroes of India 
(ib., 1892); C. U« Aitchison, Lord Lawrence 
and tjtc Beoonsiruetion of India und^^ the 
Crown (Oxford, i887)> in the ^^Rulers of India 


Series”; F. P. Gibbon, The Lawrences of the 
Punj ab (L ondon, 1908) 

LAWRENCE, Saint, the Deacon. One of 
the most celebrated martyrs of the early Church, 
the subject of many ancient panegyrics and of 
one of the most elaborate of the hymns of Pru- 
dentiuB. He was one of the deacons of Rome 
in the pontificate of Sixtus TI (267-268) and 
as such was especially charged with the care of 
the poor and the orphans and widows. In the 
persecution of Valerian, being summoned, ac- 
cording to the legend, before the praetor as a 
Christian, and being called on to deliver up the 
treasures of the Church, he mockingly produced 
the poor and sick of his charge, declaring that 
“those were his treasures”; and on his persist- 
ing in his refusal to sacrifice, being condemned 
to be roasted on a gridiron, be continued 
throughout his tortures to mock his persecutors. 
Many of the details of his martyrdom are prob- 
ably due to the imagination of the poetical nar- 
rator; but the martyrdom is unquestionably 
historical and dates from the year 258. His 
feast is celebrated on August 10. The ground 
plan of the Escorial (qv ) is supposed to be 
that of a gridiron in representation of the in- 
strument of the martyr’s death. It was erected 
in his honor, because on his day, Aug 10, 1657, 
the forces of Philip II of Spain won a great 
victory over the French at Saint-Quentin. 

LAWRENCE, Stringer (1697-1775). An 
English soldier, born at Hereford. He was ap- 
pointed ensign at Gibraltar in 1727, later served 
in Flanders, and in 1748 went to India with 
the rank of major to hold chief command of 
the East India Company’s troops. He defeated 
the French at Cuddalore that same year, but 
was captured at Ariancopang and was held a 
prisoner until the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, In 
1749 he captured Devicota in Tanjore, Robert 
Clive then serving under him as lieutenant. 
After a stay in England in 1760-62, Lawrence 
relieved Trichinopoly in 1752, defeated a supe- 
rior force of French at Bahur in the same year, 
and again relieved Trichinopoly in 1753 He 
was superseded in the chief command by Col. 
John Adlercron in 1764, but volunteered to serve 
with that officer in 1757 in the fighting around 
Wandiwash. Holding the local rank of briga- 
dier general, he commanded in various opera- 
tions in 1767-69, including the defense of Fort 
St. George during the siege by the French in 
1768. He returned to England in 1769 with 
the rank of major general. The East India 
Company erected a monument to him in West- 
minster Abbey. 

LAWRENCE, Sir Thomas (1769-1830). 
An English portrait painter. He was bom at 
Bristol, May 4, 1769. His father, who had been 
educated for the law, was an actor and after- 
ward an innkeeper. At the age of 10 Lawrence 
portrayed the notables of Oxford in crayon, and 
when his father removed to Bath, his son’s 
studio, although he was but 12 years old, was a 
favorite resort of beauty and fashion. In his 
seventeenth year he began to paint in oils, and 
in 1787 he went to London, exhibiting a number 
of paintings and portraits at the Academy, the 
schools of which he^ entered. His attractive 
manner and appearance won his way into high 
society, and in 1789 he had attained court 
patremage, and in the following year his portrait 
of actress Miss Farren (Countess of Derby) 
established his reputation. This portrait, now 
in the J. Pierpont Morgan collection (Metro- 
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politan Museum, New York), was never sur- 
passed by his later works. In 1791 George III 
induced the Academy to elect him an associate 
against its own rules, since he was only 21 — 
an honor never since repeated. In 1792 he 
succeeded Sir Joshua Reynolds as painter to 
the King, whose portrait he painted in the same 
year. He was in high favor with George IV, 
who knighted him in 1816 

In 1818 he was sent to Aix-la-Chapelle to por- 
tray the European sovereigns and nobles there 
assembled at the congress for regulating Euro- 
pean affairs, including the emperors of Austria 
and Russia, the King of Prussia, and Prince 
Metternich. At Rome he was received as a sec- 
ond Raphael and assigned apartments in the 
Quirinal, where he painted two of his best por- 
traits, those of Pius VII and Cardinal Gonsalvi. 
He was made a member of the academies of 
Rome and Florence, and on the evening of his 
return to England, in 1820, lie was elected 
president of the Royal Academy. In 1826 he 
was sent to Paris to portray the King and the 
Dauphin. He possessed one of the finest collec- 
tions of drawings of the old masters ever in 
private hands, part of which is now in the 
Museum of Oxford He died in London, Jan- 7, 
1830. 

Sir Thomas was the most celebrated portrait 
painter of his day, but, in the reaction against 
former extravagant praises, scant justice is 
now done him He had an unusually acute per- 
ception of the graces of society — ^the elegant 
airs of the men and the gracious smiles of the 
ladies. His execution was facile and at best 
wonderfully free and sure, his composition and 
draftsmanship were good, but his portraits often 
lacked character, and his color, tho^h brilliant, 
was sometimes hard and glassy. He succeeded 
best in his portraits of women, with whom 
indeed he was more popular. His impression- 
able nature involved him in many love affairs, 
the most interesting of which, his alternating 
affection for the two daughters of the celebrated 
actress Mrs. Siddons, is described in the work 
by Knapp cited below. His best works are his 
drawings in crayon and pencil. His few his- 
torical pieces were of little value Among 
his most notable portraits are the series of 
the participants in the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, noticed above, in Waterloo Gallery, 
Windsor Castle. The National Gallery possesses 
those of Anger stein, Benjamin West, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, Miss Caroline Fry, Mrs. Francis Robert- 
son, J. P. Kemble as “Hamlet, Princess Lieven, 
Philip Sanson, and* “Child with a Kid.” In 
the South Kensington Museum are those of 
Queen Caroline, Sir C. E. Carrington, his first 
wife Paulina, Thomas Wentworth and his Secre- 
tary, and “Head of a Lady.” In the Wallace 
collection are Miss Maria Siddons, portrait of a 
Lady, and the Countess of Blessington In the 
National Portrait Gallery, there are George 
IV, Lord Eldon, Wilberforce, Warren Has- 
tings, and Thomas Campbell. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art possesses four good examples, 
Lady Ellenborough, Rev. William Pennicott, 
Miss Baring, and John Julius Angerstein. Law- 
rence is well represented in American private* 
collections, as those of E. T. Stotesbury, Phila- 
delphia, and the Walters Gallery (Baltimore), 
which contains the Countess of Sutherland, the 
Countess of Wilton, and Mrs. Foote. In the 
Boston Art Museum are Lord and Lady Lynd- 
hurst and several others. 


Bibliography. The best monographs on 
Lawrence are by Lord Ronald Gower (London, 
1900) and Sir Walter Armstrong (ib., 1913). 
Other works of interest are Williams, Life tmd 
Correspondence of Sir Thomas Lomrenoe (Lon- 
don, 1831); Lewis, Imitations of Sir Thomas 
Latcrence*s Finest Drawings (ib., 1839) ; Knapp 
(ed.). An Artisfs Love Story: Told in the Let^ 
ters of Sir T. Lawrenoet Mrs. Siddons, and her 
Daughters (ib., 1906). 

LAWBENCE, Sir William (1783-1867). 
A distinguished English surgeon, bom at Ciren- 
cester in Gloucestershire. He was apprenticed 
in London in 1800 to Mr. Abernethy, by whom 
he was appointed demonstrator of anatomy at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 1803. He was 
made surgeon to the hospital and was chosen 
fellow of the Roval Society in 1813. In 1815 
he became one of the professors of anatomy to 
the Royal College of Surgeons and in 1828-29 
succeeded his teacher, Abernethy, as lecturer on 
surgery at St Bartholomew’s. Taking from 
this period onward an active share in questions 
of reform, Lawrence made innumerable enemies, 
though his reputation as a surgeon and the im- 
portance of his position as a medical practi- 
tioner, together with his fame as a valuable 
contributor to medical literature, continued to 
bring him into recognition and power. As ser- 
geant surgeon to the Queen of England, he suc- 
ceeded Sir Benjamin Brodie, receiving at the 
same time a baronetcy. Lawrence died of 
paralysis at Whitehall. His writings are very 
numerous; the following are the most impor- 
tant: A Description of the Arteries of the 
Human Body, Reduced into the Form of Tables, 
translated from the Latin of Adolphus Murray, 
professor of anatomy at Upsala; The Treatment 
of Hernias; An Introduction to Comparative 
Anatomy and Physiology, being the Introduc- 
tory Lecture delivered at the Royal College of 
Surgeons in 1,819 (1819); A Treatise on the 
Venereal Diseases of the Eye (1830); A Trea- 
tise on the Diseases of the Eye (1843) ; A Trea- 
tise on Ruptures (1810; 5th ed., 1838); The 
Hunterian Oration Delivered at the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, 1831^ (1834); Lectures on 
Comparative Anatomy, Physiology, Zoology, and 
the Natural History of Man (1848). 

LAWBENCE, William (1819-99). An 
American jurist and politician, born at Mount 
Pleasant, Ohio. He graduated at Franklin Col- 
lege in 1838 and at the Cincinnati Law School 
in 1840. From 1845 to 1847 he was editor and 
proprietor of the Logan County Cazette and 
later edited the Westei'n Late Journal. In 
1846-47 he served in the Lower House of the 
State Legislature, in 1848-53 was a State Sena- 
tor, and from 1867 to 1864 was judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas and of the District 
Court. He had some military experience at 
Cumberland and New Creek, in 1862, as colonel 
of the Eighty-fourth Ohio Volunteers; was a 
member of Congress in 1866-71 and in 1873-77, 
and in 1880 became First Comptroller of the 
United States Treasury — a position which he 
held until his resignation in 1886 Among his 
published works are: The Treaty Question 
(1871); The Law of Religious Societies and 
Church Corporations (1873) ; The Organization 
of the Treasury Department of the United States 
(1880); The Law of Claims against the- Cov- 
emment (1876); Decisions of the First Comp* 
troller in the Department of the Treasury of the 
United States (1881-86). 
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XiAWBBNOB, Wjuuau (1860- ). An 

American Protestant Episcopal Bishop, grand- 
son of Amos Lawrence and son of Amos A. 
Lawrence. Bom at Brookline, Mass., he gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1871 and in 1876 at the Epis- 
copal Theological School, Cambridge In 1876 
he became rector of Grace Church, Lawrence, 
Mass. He was elected professor of homiletics 
and pastoral theology in the Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School in 1884, became its dean in 1888, 
was a university preacher at Harvard from 1888 
to 1891, and in 1893 was elected, and in the 
following year was consecrated, Bishop of Mas- 
sachusetts to succeed Phillips Brooks. He 
wrote Life of Amoa A, Latorence (1889) ; Vtatona 
cmd Service (1896); Life of Roger Wolcott, 
Governor of Maaaachuaetta ( 1902) ; Study of 
Philhpa Brooka (1903). 

liAWHENCE, William Beach (1800-81). 
An American jurist and political leader, born 
in New York City and educated at Columbia 
College. He studied law and after two years* 
residence in Europe was admitted to the New 
York bar in 1823. In 1826-27 he was Secretary 
of the American Legation m London under Gal- 
latin, served until 1828 as charge d'affaires, 
returned to America in 1832, and, having entered 
into partnership with Hamilton Fish, soon at- 
tained distinction in the practice of law He 
lectured for a time on political economy at 
Columbia College and was one of the promoters 
of the Erie Railroad He made Rhode Island his 
permanent home in 1850, became Lieutenant 
Governor in 1861, acted as Governor in 1852, 
and was a member of the State Constitutional 
Convention of 1853. He lectured on interna- 
tional law in Columbian University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and became widely known for his 
Interpretation of disputes arising out of the 
provisions of the Treaty of Washington of 1871. 
His writings are marked by a broad and liberal 
interpretation of international relations. Chief 
among them are: The Bank of the United States 
(1831); Inatitutiona of the United States 
1 1832 ) ; Discourses on Political Economy 
(1834); Biographical Memoir of Albert Gal- 
latvn (1843) ; The Law of Charitable Uses 
( 1845 ) ; an annotated edition of Wheaton’s 
Elements of International Law (1855); Visita- 
tion and Search (1868); Commentaire sur lea 
4l4menta du droit international (4 vols., 1868*-’ 
80) ; The Treaty of Washington (1871) ; Bellig- 
erent and Sovereign Rights as Regards Neutrals 
during the War of Secession (1873) ; Etudes sur 
la jurisdiction oonaulawe et sur Vecotradition 
(1880). 

XtAW^BEHCEBTXBG. A city and the county 
seat of Dearborn Co., Ind., 22 miles by rail 
west of Cincinnati, Ohio, on the Ohio River, 
and on the Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern, 
and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. 
Louie railroads (Map: Indiana, H 6). It has 
manufactures of coffins, flour, buggies, saws, 
pumpe» furniture, barrels, whisky, beer, and 
veneers. There is a public library here* Set- 
tled in 1802, Lawrenceburg was first incor- 
porated in 1847. The present government is 
administered by a mayor, chosen every four 
years, and a unicameral council. The electric- 
light plant is owned by the municipality. Pop.^ 
1900, 4326; 1910, 3930* 

LAWXtSNOE COLLEGE. A college affili- 
ated with the Methodist Episcopal church and 
located at Appleton, Wis„ chartered in *1846 
and named the Lawrence Institute of Wiscon- 


sin, in honor of its principal donor, Hon. 
Amos A. Lawrence, of Boston. It was opened 
for students in 1849, when its present name 
was assumed. In 1914-15 the faculty number^ 
44, with a student enrollment of 689, compris- 
ing 441 students in the collegiate department 
and 198 music students. The college confers 
the degrees of B.A. and of M.A. It has a li- 
brary of 34,000 volumes. Its productive endow 
meat in 1914 was $910,000, its income $89,000, 
the value of its buildings $516,000, and the 
total property imder its control was estimated 
at $1,439,200. The president in 1914 was 
Samuel Plantz, Ph.D , D D. 

LA'WBENGE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. See 
Harvard University. 

LAWOEtENCEVILLE. A city and the 
county seat of Lawrence Co., 111., 141 miles 
east of St. Louis, Mo., on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Southwestern and the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis railroads (Map: 
Illinois, J 8 ) . It is in a rich agricultural and 
oil country, its chief industry being the refining 
of crude oil. There are municipally owned 
water works and an electric-light plant. Pop., 
1900, 1300; 1910, 3235 

EAWBENCEVILLE SCHOOL. An endowed 
preparatory school for boys at Lawrenceville, 
N. J., incorporated in 1882 on the John C. Grec^ri 
Foundation. The school was founded in 1810. 
There are five forms. In the last three years 
electives are allowed. The buildings include 16 
masters* houses, an upper house reserved for 
the graduating class, three recitation buildings, 
with an auditorium, a library of over 5000 vol- 
umes, a hall for the literary societies presented by 
the alumni in 1913, a chapel, and a gymnasium. 
The school property includes over 300 acres of 
ground. The school in 1913-14 had a teaching 
force of 40 and an enrollment of 400 students. 

LAW BEPOBTS. See Report. 

LAWS, Navigation. See Navigation Laws. 

LAWS, Sanitary. See Sanitary Laws. 

LAWS, Sumptuary. See Sumptuary Laws. 

LAWS AND USAGES OF WAB. A code 
of law governing the conduct of civilized war- 
fare. It has special reference to the treatment 
of prisoners, noncombatants, spies, traitors, 
private property, rights of capture, opening of 
hostilities, occupation and conquest, blockades, 
rights and obligations of neutrals, Red Gross, 
etc. Many of the clauses of the code have been 
approved and agreed to by international conven- 
tions, while others have become sanctioned by 
long usage and the demands of civilization. 
See Wae; International Law. Consult also 
Rules of Land Warfare (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1914). 

LAW SCHOOL. A school, or institution of 
learning, where students are taught the knowl- 
edge of tlie law. Law schools existed in Rome 
as early as the beginning of the third century, 
and more than one of the mediaeval universities 
rested their fame on the excellence of their 
legal instruction and the large number of stu- 
dents of the law which they drew from all parts 
of Europe. In the modern world law schools, 
as independent institutions or as separate 
•^‘schools** of a uni\er-it\. uie a purely American 
development, legal instruction in England bmng 
almost exclusively carried on in Inns oi 
Court and, in Scotland and on the continent of 
Europe, by faculties of law in the universities. 
In the United States law schools have usually 
originated as independent institutions, genera 
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ally under the eontroi and governed by the 
ideals of the legal profession; but there is a 
growing tendency to bring them under the in- 
fluence and control of the universities. As ad- 
mission to the bar in America does not de- 
pend on the systematic instruction of a law 
school, but upon ability to pass a State or judi- 
cial examination, the requisite preparation for 
the bar has usually been gained through an 
apprenticeship in a lawyer’s oflice or by private 
study. Of late years, however, students of the 
law have flocked in increasing numbers to the 
law schools, and these have consequently greatly 
increased in number, size, and importance. See 
Legal Education. 

LAWS OF OL^BON. See Oli^ron, Laws of. 

LAWS OF THE TWELVE TABLES. See 

Twei.ve Tables, Law of the. 

LAW'SON, Andrew Cowper (1861- ). 

An American seismologist. He was born at 
Anstruther, Scotland, graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto in 1883, and received the 
degree of Ph D. from Johns Hopkins in 1888. 
A geologist on the Geological Survey of Canada 
from 1882 to 1890, and thereafter professor of 
mineralogy and geology at the University of 
California, he attended geological congresses at 
London (1888), St. Petersburg (1897), and 
Toronto (1913), served as chairman of the 
Earthquake Investigating Commission in 1906, 
and was president of the Seismological Society 
of America in 1909-10. 

LAW'SON, Cecil Gordon (1851-82). An 
English landscape painter, born at Wellington, 
Shropshire. He studied under his father (a 
portrait painter) and his brother Wilfrid and 
first won recognition in 1878 with “The Minis- 
ter’s Garden” (Manchester Gallery) His poor 
healtli and early death alone prevented him from 
becoming one of the greatest English landscape 
painters. Paintings like “The August Moon” 
(Tate Gallery), “The Hop Gardens of England,” 
“In the Valley, a Pastoral,” “The Storm Cloud,” 
and “In the Wharfdale, Yorkshire” (South 
Kensington Museum), a water color, reveal a 
frank independence, exceptional understanding 
of light and color, and poetic imagination. 
Jiawson also designed book illustrations. Con- 
sult E. W. Gosse, Cecil Lawson: A Memovr 
(London, 1883), and Owen, “In Memoriam, 
Cecil Gordon Lawson,” in Magazine of Art (ib., 
1894). 

LAWSOH, Ernest (1873- ). An Amer- 

ican landscape painter. He was born in Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, and studied in Kansas City, 
Mo., and in New York City at the Art Students’ 
League under Twachtman and James Alden 
Weir. After spending two years in France he 
returned to America in 1904. His art is im- 
pressionistic in the best sense; for lie po'-i‘-*e-> 
a direct vision, a personal sense of nut me. and 
a power of rendering light and atmosphere 
which enable him to invest the sombre confusion 
of great cities and the most commonplace por- 
tions of the American countryside with poetry 
and charm. Lawson was awarded the Sesnan 
prize at the Pennsylvania Academy in 1907, 
and the first Hallgarten prize at the National 
Academy in 1908 for “Ice on the Hudson.” 
which caused his election as associate of ^tne 
Acadenay. Among his best iiaintingh an* “Near 
High Bridge,” “A Breezy Da>,” "Karly Sum- 
iper,” “The Abandoned Farm” (National Gal- 
lery, Washington), “Fxca\atioiis," “Harlem 
Flats,” “Koad down the Palisades” (1911), 


^mrlern River” (19U), “Hillside at InWood” 
(1912), “Evening, Palisades” (1913). 

LAWSOH, John (?-l712). An American 
Colonial official and writer. He made the trip 
on horseback from Charleston to the settlements 
on the Neuse in the Northern Colony. On the 
way he kept a journal describing minutely the 
country, the settlers, the Indians, animals, and 
plants. Soon he was made surveyor-general of 
the Colony and explored much territory before 
unknown. He published A New Voyage to 
Carolina, Containing the Exact Description and 
Natural History of that Country, together with 
the Present State Thereof; and a Journal of a 
Thousand Miles TraoeVd thro^ Several Nations 
of Indians, Giving a Particular Account of their 
Customs, Manners, do. (London, 1709). His 
activity aroused the anger of the Indians, who 
saw the resulting encroachment on their terri- 
tory In 1711, in company with Baron de 
Graff enried (qv.), the head of the settlement 
of German Palatines and Swiss on the lower 
Neuse, he made a trip up the river ahd was 
captured by the Tuscaroras. After a time De 
Graffcnried was freed, but Lawson, who had 
quarreled with a petty chief, was executed. 

LAWSON, Thomas William (1857- ). 

An American banker and speculator, bom at 
Charlestown, Mass., and educated in the public 
schools of Cambridge. Beginning business as a 
banker and broker in Boston in 1870, he soon 
became prominent upon the stock exchanges of 
the country as a danng speculator, especially 
in copper properties. Eventually he became 
senior member of the firm of Lawson, Arnold & 
Co (members of the Boston and New York 
Stock Exchanges), and president of the Thomas 
W Lawson Company, the Trinity Copper Com- 
pany, the First National Copper Company, and 
(1007) the Bay State Gas Company of Dela- 
ware. Under the title of “Frenzied Finance”, 
he wrote for Everybody’s Magazine in 1904-05 a 
series of widely read articles purporting to 
expose the iniquities of stock, copper, and oil 
speculation. A man of great wealth himself, 
Lawson created a sensation in financial circles, 
and throughout the country in general, by his 
attacks on the “sy8tc*m.” In 1901 he built a 
yacht to defend the America’s Cup, but was 
excluded from competing by racing officials. 
His publications include: The Krank (1887); 
History of th> -nr Part .' (1888) ; Secrets 

of Success r-,.", ,n of Poems am4 

Short Stories (1888); Lawson’s History of the 
America’s Cup (1902); Frenzied Finance 
(1905); Friday the Thirteenth (1907); The 
Remedy (1912) ; High Cost of Living (1913). 

. LAWSON, Victor Fremont ( 1850- ) . An 

American newspaper editor and publisher, born 
in Chicago. He was early a printer. The Chi- 
cago Daily News, which he bought in 1876, was 
made a success by Lawson in partinrship with 
Melville E, Stone (q.v.) ; in 1888 he became sole 
proprietor. The mornifig edition of the paper, 
started in 1881, subsequently became known as 
the Chicago Record, It was merged with the 
Times- Herald under the name of the Record- 
Herald in 1901 and yrith the Inter -Ocean under 
the name of the Chicago Herald in 1914. Law- 
son was esfiecially activ(* in the support of the 
movement for a United States Postal Savings 
Bank, and by moans of his Daily News ^esh 
Air Fund he i^aintained the Lincoln Park 
Sanitarium. He was at one time president Of 
the Associated Press. 
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UiW&OlSt, SiB WiLTBiB, second Baboitet 
(1829-1906). An English legisUtor and tem- 
perance advocate. The son of Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son, he was bom near Carlisle and early came 
into prominence in connection with his labors 
in the cause of total abstinence. In 1859 he was 
elected to Parliament for Carlisle, and in 1864, 
having identified himself with the radical wing 
of the Liberal party, he introduced in the House 
of Commons a bill providing for permissive or 
local option closing of saloons. In consequence 
of this measure, which failed to pass, he lost 
his seat in Parliament in the following year 
On his father’s death, in 1867, he succeed^ to 
the family title and estates, and in 1868, as a 
follower of Mr. Gladstone, and especially as a 
supporter of Irish disestablishment, was re- 
turned to Parliament for Carlisle. He repre- 
sented that city until 1885, in the meantime 
having the satisfaction of seeing his Local 
Option Bill, which he had persistentljr advo- 
cated, pass by a majority of 26 votes m 1880, 
a success repeated in 1881 and 1883. He was 
defeated by 10 votes in 1885, but in 1886 he 
was elected by a large majority to represent 
the Cockermouth Division of Cumberland in 
Parliament as a Gladstoifian Liberal. He was 
again returned in 1892 and in 1895, but in 
1900 lost his seat by 109 votes. In 1903 and 
1906 he was returned for Camborne Division, 
Wales. During his long public life Lawson 
was associated with many reform measures 
having to do with women’s rights, Sundaj^ clos- 
ing, the opium traffic, and the abolition of 
Church rates. An enthusiastic sportsman, he 
was long master of the Cumberland foxhounds. 
With F. C. Gould he published Cartoons m 
Rhyme and Line (1905) 

LAWSO'HIA. See Henna. 

LAWS BELATIHG TO SEAMEN. See 
Seamen, Laws Relating to. 

LAW TEBMS. In England and Ireland, 
those periods of the year during which the law 
courts sit in banc, or in full court, to dispose 
of business. These are of ancient origin and 
are now fixed by statute as follows : Hilary 
term begins January 11, ends January 31; 
Easter term begins April 15, ends May 8; Trin- 
ity term begins May 22, ends June 12; Michael- 
mas term begins November 2, ends November 
25. In a few instances the ordinary terms of 
court were so designated in the American Colo- 
nies, but the practice never became general and 
did not survive the Revolution. 

LAW'TON. A city and the county seat of 
Comanche Co., Okla., about 90 miles southwest 
of Oklahoma City, on the St. Louis and San 
Francisco and the Chicago, Rock Island, and 
Pacific railroads (Map: Oklahoma, C 4). It 
contains Fort Sill, a United States military 

S ost, the Fort Sill Indian School, the Wichita 
rational Forest and Game Preserve, and Medi- 
cine Park, a summer resort. Farming, cotton 
raising, and the manufacture of cottonseed oil 
constitute the chief industries, an extensive 
Irrigation project being carried on in the vicin- 
ity by the government. Lawton owns its water 
works. Pop., 1900, 5562 ; 1910, 7788. 

LAWTON. Henbt Wabe (1843-99). An 
American soldier, bom at Manhattan, now a 
part of Toledo, Ohio. He served with distinc- 
tion in the Union army during the Civil War, 
rising from tlie rank of sergeant to that of 
brevet colonel of volunteers (1865). On the 
recommendations of Generals Sherman and 


Sheridan he was commissioned as second lieu- 
tenant in the Forty-first Infantry in 1866. 
Thereafter he saw much active service in fight- 
Indians, especially in Arizona, and b^me 
lieutenant colonel in 1889. In June, 1898, he 
accompanied the American army which invaded 
Cuba; the S^ond Division of the Fifth Army 
Corps, of which he was in command, took til 
Caney. His eflSciency in this position won for 
him promotion to the rank of colonel in the 
regular army and brigadier general of volun- 
teers. After the fall of Santiago he was ap- 
pointed commander of the district and made 
major general. In December, 1898, General Law- 
ton, ordered to the Philippines as second in com- 
mand to General Otis, took command of the 
First Division of the Eighth Army Corps. In 
the Islands he was almost constantly in active 
service until the time of his death, Dec 19, 1899, 
when he was killed in an attack upon intrenched 
Filipinos at San Mateo, Luzon. He had gained 
a reputation for great courage and skill. 

LAWTON, William Cranston (1853- ). 

An American author and educator, born at New 
Bedford, Mass. He graduated from Harvard in 
1873; studied at Berlin in 1882-83, the year 
before having been a member of the Assos ex- 
pedition; from 1895 to 1907 was professor of 
Greek language and literature in Adelphi Col- 
lege, Brooklyn; and then for four years was 
owner and principal of the School of the Lacka- 
wanna at Scranton, Pa. Thereafter he was 
engaged in literary work and lecturing. His 
writings include: Three Dramas of Euripides 
(1889); Art and Humanity tn Homer (1896); 
'New England Poets (1898); Successors of 
Homer (1898) , a volume of poems, Foha Dis- 
persa (1895); histories of Greek and Latin 
literature (1903); Ideals in Greek Literature 
(1905). He was classical editor of, and the 
leading classical contributor to, Warner’s 
Ltbr wry of the World^s Best Literature. 

LAWYEB. A generic term applicable to all 
persons who have made a special study of the 
law and who are entitled to the privilege of 
advising clients and of representing them in 
legal proceedings. In primitive society the law- 
yer, who may also be the lawgiver or lawfinder, 
IS usually the priest, the repository of both the 
divine and the customary law In all stages of 
human society he has exercised an important 
and usually a determining influence on legal 
development As. human society grows in com- 
.plexity and the law regulating social relations 
more extensive and complicated, the expert, 
learned in the law, becomes a more and more 
important instrumentality in the administra- 
tion of justice. The term lawyer includes advo- 
cate, attorney, counselor, barrister, proctor, 
solicitor (^q.v.), and even the judicial officers 
who collectively make up the bench and bar 

At Rome the era of civil lawyers begins 
about three hundred years before Christ with 
Coruncanius, the first plebeian ponUfex maxi- 
mus. Prom his time prudentes, persons learned 
in the law of the state, were a recognized class, 
acting as professional counsel and public exposi- 
tors of legal principles. In some respects their 
work and influence differed widely from those of 
the modern lawyer. In the first place, they were 
called on by fhe rriHtri-traft .. for opinions in liti- 
gated cases. OftoniiiTie*. t !•(•■«* magistrates, such 
as prwtors and curule ©diles, had no legal learn- 
ing and hence were forced to seek advice fronj 
others. But it was also customary for those 
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who had enjoyed a legal training and experience 
to call in tne aseistance of other prudentea. 
In this way it happened that the Homan lawyer 
exercised an influence over judicial decisions 
which has never belonged to the English or 
American bar. See Civil Law; Jurisconsult. 

The first official recognition of lawyers as a 
professional class in England appears in the 
reign of Edward I, when the Statute of West- 
minster 1 declares the penalty for certain mis- 
conduct by ‘^serjeant-counters.” Its evolution 
had undoubtedly been slow, but the statute 
just referred to is evidence that “serieant-advo- 
cates’^ had gained a foothold in English courts 
prior to 1276. Apparently the King was the 
first to employ professional counsel, for their 
earliest title is serjeants or servants of the 
King. Having asserted this privilege for him- 
self, he conceded it to others. For a time pri- 
vate litigHiiN are forced to obtain a special 
liceni(‘ rrorn the King as a condition of employ- 
ing counsel to appear for them in court. Later 
the King licenses the counsel, and litigants are 
free to employ any of such favored practitioners 
of the law The bar now becomes an integral 
part of the judicial system, having rights, du- 
ties, and functions as distinct and almost as 
important as those of the bench. From this 
time on, the opinion of the legal profession “is 
among the most powerful of the forces that 
shape the law.” 

According to the census of 1910, the profes- 
sional lawyers including judges and justices of 
the United States numbered 114,704, thus con- 
stituting one in every seven hundred and eighty- 
five of the male population. Two-thirds of the 
Presidents have been lawyers. A like pro- 
portion has obtained among United States 
Senators, while more than half of the Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, as well as of State legis- 
lators, have been members of the legal profes- 
sion. Consult* James Muirhead, Historical 
Introduction to the Private Law of Rome (2d 
ed., London, 1899) ; Pollock and Maitland, 
History of English Law before the Time of 
Edward I (2d ed, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1903); 
Sir H. J. Maine, Anoient Law' Its Connection 
with the Early History of Society and its Rela- 
tion to Modern Ideas (4th American ed. from 
10th London ed , New York, 1906); Charles 
Warren, History of the American Hor, Colonial 
and Federal, to the Year 1860 (Boston, 1911); 
J. A. Willard, Half a Century with Judges and 
Lawy ers ( ib., 1895). 

LAWYEB. A local name in the middle parts 
of the United States for (1) the bowfln (q.v.) 
and (2) the gray snapper {'Heomenis), The 
burbot is sometimes called lake lawyer. 

LAX^ATIVE (from Lat. lawatwus, loosen- 
ing, from laxare, to loosefi, from loams, loose) 
A medicine which simply unloads the bowels 
and is not able to cause active purgation, even 
if given in large doses. Purgatives are stronger, 
purging actively, while not capable of acting as 
poisons, even when used in large amount. There 
are two qualities by virtue of which food is 
laxative. The principal one is bulk. All ali- 
ment which contains a large amount of innu- 
tritions material affords a large residuum. It 
therefore distends the intestines and stimulates 
the onward propulsion of the intestinal con- 
tents. Articles of diet which are very largely 
assimilable and afford but little residuum are 
constipating. Flesh-eating carnivora are habitu- 
ally constipated, while herbivora are the oppo- 


site. While cracked wheat is a laxative, fine 
wheat flour, from which the wheat husk, con- 
stituting bran, has been removed, favors costive- 
ness. Unbolted flour, Indian meal, and oatmeal 
are laxative. Molasses, brown sugar, ripe fruits, 
especially those of the citrus family, as well as 
prunes, figs, tamarinds, etc,, are among the 
substances having decided laxative qualities. 
Cassia fistula, manna, magnesia, and sulphur 
are the drugs usually included under the sub- 
division laxatives of the cathartic group. 
Many of the older laxatives are now being aban- 
’ ■ ’ ■ ■ in the treatment of chronic 

■ ■■ ; ■ : several newer remedies sub- 

stituted. Among the latter may be mentioned 
phenolphthalein, a mild, nongriping laxative 
in small doses It is often incorporated in 
agar agar (q.v.), also a laxative, which acts 
mainly by increasing the bulk of the intestinal 
contents and so stimulating peristalsis. An- 
other laxative, which acts in a purely mechani- 
cal manner, is liquid paraffin, known also as 
liquid vaseline, liquid albolene ( q v ) , Russian 
mineral oil, and under many proprietary names. 
Liquid paraffin has come into extensive use 
since it was first advocated, by Sir Arbuthnot 
Lane, for chronic intestinal stasis with auto- 
intoxication. The substance passes unchanged 
through the alimentary canal and merely softens 
and increases the bulk of its contents. It is 
also thought to have a slight inhibitory effect 
on some varieties of intestinal bacteria, but 
this has not been demonstrated. Laxatives 
which stimulate the bile production or supple- 
ment its deficiency are sodium glycocholate and 
sodium taurocholate. These are given largely 
in place of the older preparations of ox gall. 
They hold lecithin and chol ester in in solution 
in the bile, help to carry fats and soaps into 
the villi of the intestine, and are then absorbed 
in the capillaries and return to the liver by way 
of the portal vein See Cathaetic; Purgative 

LA X E NBUBG, l&k'sen-bijrK. A village of 
Lower Austria, 9 miles south of Vienna, on the 
Schwechat River Pop., about 1000. . It is 
noted for its handsome Imperial park and gar- 
dens, in which are the old castle (founded in 
1377), the new castle (begun in 1600), and the 
Franzensburg in a medifleval style of architec- 
ture, built on an islet in the lake, between 1799 
and 1836, and containing fine art collections. 

LAY, Benjamin (1681-1759). A British- 
American philanthropist and one of the earliest 
opponents of slavery, born of Quaker parentage 
at Colchester, England. At the age of 18 he 
became a sailor, but subsequently, after his 
marriage in 1710, lived for a time at Colchester 
In 1718 he settled as a merchant in the island 
of Barbados, where he soon became convinc^ 
of the great iniquity of slavery. His agitation 
against the system rendered him so unpopular 
that he left the island in 1784 and went to 
Philadelphia. There he continued to oppose 
slavery and lost no opportunity to give expres- 
sion, often by extravagant methods, to his ab- 
horrence of it. Failing to get a sympathetic 
hearing in Philadelphia, he left that city in 
anger and disgust and for several years lived in 
a forest cave, subsisting on vegetables. He 
wrote a number of tracts, one of which. All 
Slave-Keepers, that Keep the Innocent in Bond- 
age, Apostates (1787), was published by Benja- 
min Franklin. Lay lived to see a great change 
in the attitude of the Friends towards the 
question of slavery, and it was partly owing to 





his efforts that the society ultimately resolved 
to disown all members who persisted in holding 
slaves. Lay was also a reforn[u‘r along other 
lines* In 1787 he proj>osod hiiinane improve- 
ments in the cruel criminal code of the time, and 
he opposed also the use of toWcco, tea, and 
animal food. He died at Abington, Pa., and 
was buried in the Friends’ burial ground. 
Memoirs of him were published by Vaux and 
Prahcis. Consult also Bowden, The Einiory of 
the Society of frienda in America (I^idon, 
1850), and Turner, The Quakers (ib„ 1880j, 

XAT, HfiNUY Champlin (1828-86). An 
American Protestant Episcopal bishop. He was 
bom at Richmond, Va., graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1842, and subsequently 
at the Theological Seminary at Alexandria. Or- 
dained deacon in 1846, he was minister at the 
church of the Nativity, Huntsville, Ala., from 
1847 to 1858, was consecrated Missionary 
Bishop of the Southwest in 1859, and was 
transferred to the diocese of Easton (Md.) in 
1869. He wrote Studies in the Church (1872) 
and The Church and the Nation (1886). 

LAY, John Louis (1832-99). An American 
inventor, born in Buffalo, N. Y. He secured an 
appointment as second assistant engineer in the 
navy in July, 1862, and in 1864 invented the 
torpedo with which Lieutenant Cushing (q.v.) 
destroyed the Confederate ram Albemarle, 
After the evacuation of Richmond by the Con- 
federate forces he was employed in clearing the 
James River of obstructions which impeded the 
advance of Admiral Porter’s fleet. On the close 
of the war he resigned from the service and 
went to South America, where the government 
of Peru engaged him to mine the harbor of 
Callao as a defense against an expected attack 
by the Spanish fleet. He returned to the United 
States in 1867 and soon after perfected the Lay 
dirigible submarine torpedo, which he * sold to 
the United States government. 

LAYA, U'y&', Jean Louis (1761-1833). A 
French dramatist, born in Paris. He was at 
first influenced by revolutionary ideas, but be- 
came ‘disgusted at the Jacobin success. In 
1798 he wrote L*Ami dcs lois. This was cen- 
sured by the commune and the author im- 
prisoned. Freed shortly afterward, he accom- 
panied the Duke of Larochefoucauld to Saxony. 
Upon returning to France he taught in several 
collets and tnen became connected with the 
Faculty of Letters in Paris. In 1816 he was 
elected to the French Academy. Laya cannot 
be regarded as a great writer. His claim to 
remembrance rests mostly upon the example of 
civic courage he presented in writing L*Ami 
des lois. He published also Nouveau Naroisse 
(1786), in collaboration with Lyonn^; Les 
dangers de Vopinion (1790) ; Jean Colas (1791) ; 
Les dmx Stuarts (1797); FalUand (1798); 
Vne foumSe du jeune N4ron (1799); and 
letters. 

LAY AMORT, lh^y&-mon (fl,1200). The author 
of the Brut, a metrical chronicle of Britain. 

that is known of himds told in the opening 
linefe of his poem. He was a pric^st dwelling at 
Emley on the Severn (Arley Regis in North 
Worcestershire). It came to his mind, he says, 
to relate the nobh» deeds of the BpgUsh ; and to 
this end he traveled about to procure noble 
books. Thh book he made most use of was the 
jROmOfi da BrUi (1165), by an Anglo-Norman 
poet named Wace. Wooers poem ipi turn wi|s 
derived largely from Geqffrey of MonmhHth’s 


Emtory of \ the British Kinys^ written in Latin 
prose (about 1189). But in his wanderings 
Layamon gathered other traditions which he 
turned to good account. His poem derives ite 
name from Brut, or Brutus, a great-grandson of 
Mneae, After the fall of Troy many of the 
Trojans, it was believed, were taken to Greece, 
where their descendants were living as slaves. 
They are freed by Brut and conducted to Albion. 
From this point Layamon relates the history of 
Britain down to the death of Cadwalader, who, 
according to tradition, was the last of the Celtic 
kings. He mentions Cymbeline and tells the 
story of Lear and his unkind daughters, and 
a large section of his poem is devoted to the 
deeds of Arthur. The Brut is of great philo- 
logical interest. It exists in two manuscripts 
which are assigned respectively to about 1200 
and 1260. The older and better manuscript 
contains 32,243 short lines. The^ verse is at 
times alliterative, as in Old English or Anglo- 
Saxon; and again assonance or rhyme is em- 



origin — a fact to which attention has often been 
called to show that in Layamon’s time the 
French and English tongues had hardly begun 
to intermingle. The two manuscripts were edi- 
ted with translation by Frederick Madden for 
the Society of Antiquaries (3 vols., London, 
1847). Consult also Ten Brink, Early English 
Literature, vol. i (trans., New York, 1883), 
and the Brut, part i (ed. by F. Brie, Oxford, 
1906). See Geoffrey OF Monmouth. 

LAY^ARD, Sib Austen Henry (1817-94). 
An English traveler, iirci imb in.,' and diplo- 
matist. He was born in Pans of English parents 
and spent several years of his youth with his 
father at Florence in Italy. He began the study 
of law, but before finishing set out on a course 
of Eastern travel, visited several districts of 
Asiatic Turkey, and acquired a love for Oriental 
studies, which he never lost. In 1842 he paid 
a second visit to Mosul, where the French Con- 
sul, P. Botta (q.v.), was conducting excavations 
on the site of the ancient Nineveh. Layard, 
several years before Botta, had recognized the 
importance of these ruins and formed the deter- 
mination to continue the examination of the 
site of the ancient city. In 1846 he was able to 
begin his excavations, being liberally assisted 
by Lord Stratford de Redcliflfe, then British 
Ambassador at Constantinople. In 1848 he re- 
ceived a generous subvention to carry on the 
work under the auspices of the British Museum. 
His excavations were successful to a remarkable 
degree. He sent to the British Museum a mass 
of sculptures and inscriptions and discovered 
among other remains the library of King Asur- 
banipal. (See Assyria.) The results of his 
labors were embodied in bis works, Nineveh and 
its Remains (1848) and Nineveh and Babylon 
(1863). In 1862 Layard became member of 
Parliament for Aylesbury and was for a short 
time T"nd<‘r»**(T»'tar> of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs under Lord Fohn Russell. In 1855-56 he 
served as lord rector of Aberdeen University. 
In 186Q he was elected to Parliament from 
Southv^ark. . From 1861 to 1866 he was again 
Undai^^serotary of State for Foreign Affairs. He 
was appointed Chief Commissioner of Works 
and Privy Councilor in 1868 and in 1869 went 
as BrltiGdi Ambassador to Spain. In 1877 he 
was sent as Ambassador to Constantinople, 
where he remained until 1880. He was hononsd 
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with th© Order of the Bath in 1878 and in 1890 
became a foreign member of the Institute of 
France. He died in London, July 5, 1894. Be- 
sides the works mentioned above, Layard pub- 
lished: Monuments of 'Nineveh (1st series, 100 
plates, 1849; 2d series, 71 plates, 1863), In- 
soriptions in the Cuneiform Character from the 
Assyrian Monuments (98 plates, 1851) ; Early 
Adventures in Persia, Susiana, and Babylonia 
(2 vols., 1887; 2d ed., abridged, 1 vol., 1894); 
and several works on art. Consult the Auto- 
biography, edited by W. N. Bruce (2 vols., New 
York, 1903). See Assyeia; Nineveh. 

LATBACH, li'bAo. A city of Austria. Seo 
Laibach. 

LAY'COCK, Thomas (1812-76). An English 
physician. He was born in Wetherby, York- 
shire; was educated at University College, Lon- 
don; studied for the medical profession in Paris 
and in Gottingen He became known as a spe- 
cialist in brain and nervous disorders by a 
number of learned treatises and contributions to 
the leading medical societies and journals, and 
in 1865 succeeded Dr. Alison as professor of the 
practice of physic and clinical medicine in Edin- 
burgh University. In 1861 he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society of rdinburgli and 
in 1869 was appointed physician in ordinary to 
the Queen in Scotland. Of his numerous writ- 
ings, the more important are. A Treatise on 
the Nervous Diseases of Women, Comprising an 
Inquiry into the Nature, Causes, and Treatment 
of Spinal and Hysterical Disorders (1840); 
Principles and Methods of Medical Observation 
amd Research (1856) ; The Social and Political 
Relations of Drunkenness (1856); Mind and 
Brain, or the Correlations of Consciousness and 
OrgarUzation with their Applications to Phi- 
losophy, Pf ■ .7 . Mental Pathology, and the 

Practice ; (2 vols., 1859). In the 

last, his most important work, the fundamental 
principles of the unconscious action of the brain 
and the theory of evolutionary development of 
nerve centres were first promulgated. He also 
translated and edited Unger’s Principles of 
Physiology (1851) and Prochaska’s Disserta- 
tion on the Functions of the Nervous System 
(1861). 

IiAY BAYS. In maritime law, the number 
of days granted in the charter party to the 
charterer or freighter of a vessel within which 
to load or unload. Within the lay days no 
charge for wharfage is made, but after their 
expiration a sum, usually stated in the charter 
party, is charged and called demurrage. Lay 
days begin upon the arrival of the vessel at 
the usual place for discharging cargo. Sundays 
are counted in reckoning lay days, unless other- 
wise provided in the charter party. See Demub- 
baoe; Mabitime Law. 

ULYEBING, Abouation. An artificial 
method of plant r^roduction somewhat resem- 
bling the stolon in nature. A layer is an 
unsevered branch or stem surrounded by a 
medium such as soil or moss in which it may 
strike root. The branch may be bent down and 
a portion of it buried in the soil, or the branch 
may be mounded with soiL Generally a wound 
is made to hasten the process of rooting, but 
with most plants this is not essential. Some 
plants require only a few days, others even 
two years. Layering is a favorite method of 
multiplying woody plants, such as quince and 
goosebeny, which do not give satismetory re- 
iiilts with cuttings. 


LAYING ON OF HANBS. See Hand, Im- 
position OF, 

LAYNBZ, ll'nAth, or LAINBZ. Budoo (1512- 
85). Second general of the Order of Jesuits. 
He was born at Almazan, Castile, in 1612, edu- 
cated at the University of Alcald, visited Paris 
in 1533, and became an ardent follower of 
Loyola. He accompanied the latter to Rome, 
where Pope Paul III appointed him a professor 
in the College of the Sapienza (1637). Loyola 
died in 1556, and Laynez was elected general 
of the Order of the Jesuits in 1668. O&red a 
cardinal’s hat, he refused it, preferring to 
devote his life to the service of the new order. 
He represented it in- the Council of Trent and 
was one of the most influential in the formation 
of its decrees. He laid the foundation at Venice 
of a college of Jesuits and placed special stress 
on the importance of education which should in- 
fluence the minds of the young for the good of 
the Church. He died in Rome, Jan. 19, 1665 
He published little, and his manuscripts are 
almost illegible. His speeches at the Council 
of Trent and selections from other writings 
have been edited by Grisat (2 vols., Innsbruck, 
1886). Consult Boers, Vie du Pbre Jacques 
Lainez (Lille, 1894) ; Bernhard Duhr, Gesohichte 
der Jesuiten in den Landern deutscher Zunge 
(2 vols., Freiburg, 1907-13). 

LAY OP THE LAST IffINSTBEL, The. 
A narrative poem by Sir Walter Scott (1806). 

LAY BpEABEB. In the Anglican commun- 
ion, a layman who is licensed by the Bishop to 
read morning and evening prayer (with the ex- 
ception of the absolution), officiate at funerals, 
and read the sermons of approved divines. The 
first reformed ordinal prepared under Edward 
VI contains an office for the admission of 
readers, and in the following year (1560) five 
of them were “ordained” in London. It seems 
to have been the intention of the reformers to 
preserve the ancient minor order of readers 
(qv.), but the office became extinct in the 
eighteenth century. The last diocese m which 
lay readers were licensed was that of Sodor and 
Man, under Bishop Wilson (died 1775). The 
office was revived by Convocation in 1866, 
and revised regulations were issued in 1905; 
now a large number are commissioned* in Eng- 
land and in the Episcopal church in Amer- 
ica, where a canon passed in 1871 regulates 
the exercise of their office. Consult: S. F, 
Hotchkin, Importance and Usefulness of hay 
Reading (1892); H. B Restarick, Lay Readers 
(New York, 1804) ; Lay Reader: A Magazine 
for' Church Workers (London, annually). 

LAYS OF ANCIENT BOMB, Th®. Classi- 
cal ballads, by Thomas Babington Macaulay 
(1842). They are four in number, of which 
“Horatiu s” i s best known. 

LAYTHBOP, John. See Lathbop, John. 

LA Z AB I LL O BE TOBJCEB, Ifi-thA-rS^yfi 
tOr'mAs. The first picaresque novel produced 
in Spain and parent of the entire picaresque 
literary movement in modern Europe. We know 
neither the author nor the date and place of the 
first appearance of the work. It appeared 
anonymously; and no author's name was ac- 
credited to it until 1805, when the Hieronymite 
monk Jo 84 de ^igCieriza named as its author 
Fray Juan do Ortega Two years later (1807) 
it was accredited by the Bel^an Val^re Andrd 
to Biego Hurtado de Mendoza. In 1808 Andrd 
Schott repeated this assertion, although leas 
categorically. Despite these facta the aaa^- 
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meat of the work to Huilado de Mendoza was 
l^nerally accepted, until Morel-Fatio, in 1888, 
demonstrated the untenability of that position. 
The earliest-^knoMm editions are the three of 
AlcalA de Henares, Antwerp, and Burgos, all 
of which appeared in 1654. The story is the 
scintillating autobiography, in purest Castilian, 
of a rogue who served many masters, one after 
another, beginning with a blind beggar, and 
ending as town crier for Toledo; and in the 
series of pictures that the author draws for us 
with a master hand, we see much of the social 
life and cultural conditions of Spain during 
that period. And this is true despite our finding 
certain stories that are mere remodelings of 
stories to be found in earlier and other litera- 
tures. Two continuations (or second parts) 
appeared — one, anonymously, in 1656, and the 
other (which is the better one), accredited to 
H. Luna, in 1620. 

Bibliography. La vida de Lazarillo de 
Tormes, edition in the Bibhoteca de autoree 
espanolea, vol. iii (Madrid, 1860). where it is 
attributed to Hurtado de Mendoza; edition by 
H Butler Clarke (London, 1897) ; edition by 
R. Foulch^-Delbosc, restitution of the princeps. 
Bibliotheca Hispamca, vol, iii (Madrid, 1900) ; 
Stahr, “Mendoza’s Lazarillo de Tormes,” in the 
Deutsche Jahrhucher fur Politik und Literatur 
(Berlin, 1862) ; W. Lauser, Der erste Schelmen- 
roman: Lazarillo von formes (Stuttgart, 1889) ; 
A. Schultheiss, Der Schelmenroman der Spamer 
und seine N euihhildungen (Hamburg, 1893); 
A. Morel-Fatio, Etudes sur VEspagne ( let series, 
Ist ed., Paris, 1888 ; 2d ed., revised and enlarged, 
ib., 1895) , F. W. Chandler, Romances of 
Roguery: Part /, The Picaresque Novel in Spain 
(New York, 1899) ; Raymond Foulch^-Delbosc, 
“Remarques sur Lazarillo de Tormes,” in Revue 
Uispanique, vol. vii (Paris, 1900) ; Fonger De 
Haan, An Outline of the History of the Novela 
Picaresca in Spain (New York, 1903) ; Adolfo 
Bonilla y San Martin, “Una imitaciOn de 
Lazarillo de Torraes en el siglo XVII,” m 
Revue Hispanique, vol. xv (Paris, 1906) ; 
F. Chandler, Literature of Roguery (2 vols., 
Boston, 1907) ; Life of Lazarillo de formes, 
translated from the edition of 1568 by Sir Clem- 
ents Mal*kham (London, 1908) ; H. Rausse, Zur 
Geschichte des spanischen Schelmenromans in 
DeutschUmd ( Milnster-in-Westfalen, 1908) ; Le 
ga/roon et Vaveugle: jeu du XVIIIe sihcle, edi- 
tion of Mario Roques (Paris, 1912). 

LAZ^ABZSTS, or Congeegation of the Mis- 
sion or Vincentians. An order of missionary 
priests in the Roman Oatholia church, founded by 
St. Vincent de Paul. In 1617, being for a time 
in the country, in Picardy, he found great need 
for religious instruction to exist among the peas- 
ants and gathered several priests around him to 
fomard this work. As it grew, Adrien Le Bon, 
prior of St. Lazaire, offered his priory for their 
use; they took possession of the house in 1632 
and got the name of Lazarists from it. The in- 
stitution was officially approved by the founder’s 
patron, Francois de Gondi, Archbishop of Paris, 
in 1626 and by Pope Urban VIII in 1682. As 
their primary object was to instruct and edify 
the peasants, it was stipulated in the original 
deed of endowment that they should “neither 
preach nor administer any sacrament in towns 
which are the seat of bishops, archbishops, or 
courts of justice, except in cases of extreme 
necessity.” Besides tneir special work . they 
sought to reform the clergy by means of con- 


ferences and the establishment of seminaries. 
St. Vincent prudently gave his rule no final 
shape until after many years of experience, 
in 1658 In his own lifetime missionaries had 
been sent to Italy in 1638, Tunis in 1643, Al- 
giers, Ireland, and the Hebrides in 1646, and 
Madagascar in 1648; and at his death, in 1660, 
the congregation numbered 500 members. The 
first house in Spain was founded by a colony 
from Rome in 1704; the Spanish Lazarists kept 
persistently at their work, in spite of difficulties 
with liberal and revolutionary governments, and 
now possess 16 houses. The French congregation 
also suffered severely from the Revolution, but 
was restored in 1804, receiving 15,000 francs 
from the public exchequer ana a hospital m 
Paris. Napoleon, however, abolished them once 
more in 1809 and confiscated their property, 
which was restored by Louis XVIII in 1816; 
they subsequently possessed 56 houses in France 
They were invited to Germany in 1781 by the 
Elector Palatine Charles Theodore, who in- 
trusted to them some institutions which had 
been conducted by the Jesuits before their sup- 
pression. They began work in Prussia in 1850 
and had already eight houses when they were 
driven out by the Kulturkampf of 1873 They 
maintained a mission in Madagascar from 1648 
to 1826. In China they have had a long and 
notable career from 1697 to the present day, 
and several of them have filled the office of Vicar 
Apostolic. They have missions in Algiers, 
Egypt, Turkey, Persia, and other countries. The 
first Lazar ist to work in North America came 
here in 1816 under the leadershij) of Dubourg, 
the future Bishop of New Orleans; the order 
in the United States is now divided into two 
provinces, with over a dozen houses and more 
than 260 priests. The total number of Lazarists 
in all parts of the world is over 32,000 See 
Vincent de Paul, Saint, and consult the works 
mentioned there. Consult also* Annals de la 
congregation de la mission (55 vols., Paris, 
1834 to the present; an Eng ed , 1894 et seq.) ; 
Mimoires de la congregation de la mission (9 
vols., ib., 1863) ; Recueil des principalvs eircu- 
laires des sup^rieurs g&nSraux de la congrega- 
tion de la mission (9 vols, ib., 1863) , L V. de 
Bougaud, Histoire de Saint Vincent de Paul, 
fondateur de la congregation des prStres de la 
Madagascar au 17e sibcle (ib., 1903). A com- 
plete bibliography is in the Annals, No. 40 
(Emmitsburg, Md., 1903) 

LAZ^ABTTS (Gk. Adfapos, Lazaros, the Grie- 
cized form of the Rabbinic Udzdr, a shortened 
form of the Heb *El-*az(lr, God has helped). 
1, The name given by Jesus to the beggar in 
the parable (Luke xvi. 19-31) This is the only 
instance in which Jesus has named a character 
in His parables. The conclusion that it has 
been introduced by a later hand, in order to 
connect the individual with the Lazarus of 
Bethany, is not as probable as that, some name 
being necessitated by the situation of verse 24, 
it was used by Jesus himself, being selected 
because of its meaning. The unsupported idea 
that he was a leper has given rise to the terms 
“lazar,” a leper, “lazar house” (lazaretto), a 
pesthouse. 2. The brother of Martha and Mary 
(q.v.) and a beloved friend of Jesus. He is 
named only in John xi and xii. The literal 
truth of the story of the resurrection of Lazarus 
there given has been seriously questioned in 
many quarters. A number of attempts have 
been made to explain it so as to preserve its 
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lofty teaching and at the same time eliminate 
the miracle. The name Lazarus is apparently 
preserved in El-Azartyeh, a village southeast of 
the Mount of Olives, about 1% miles from 
Jerusalem, which is generally identified with 
the ancient Bethany. Consult the lives of 
Christ by Strauss, Renan, Weiss, Edersheim, 
O. Holtzmann, and Rhees for various views. 
For the prominent place given to the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus in early Christian art, consult 
Smith and Cheetham, Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquitiesy vol. i (London, 1876-80), and C. D 
Lamberton, Themes from St, John*8 Oospel in 
Early Roman Catacomb Painting (Princeton, 
N, J., 1911). 

LAZ'ABUS, Emma (1849-87). An Ameri- 
can Jewish poetess and philanthropist, born in 
New York City and privately educated She 
was attracted in youth to poetry and published 
a volume of poems and translations at the 
age of 18. Admetus and Other Poems followed 
in 1871 and showed ripening talent, but her first 
mature work is Ahde, a prose romance, based on 
an episode in Goethe’s life (1874). The Spa- 
gnolettOy a tragedy (1876), was much praised. 
Poems and Ballads of Heine followed in 1881 
and her original poems, Songs of a SemitCy in 
1882. When the Jews, expelled in great num- 
bers from Russia, began to appear in destitute 
multitudes in New York in the winter of 1882, 
Miss Lazarus interested herself actively in pro- 
viding technical education to make them self- 
supporting She wrote also: In Exile (1882); 
The Crowing of the Red Cock; The Banner of 
the Jew (1882), A collection of Poems in Prose 
(1887) was her last book. Several of her trans* 
lations from medioeval Hebrew writers have 
found a place in the ritual of American syna- 
gogues. Her Complete Poems with a Memoir 
appeared in 1888 at Boston. 

LAZABUS, la'tsa-rvs, Mobitz (1824-1903). 
A German philosopher and psychologist He 
was born at Filehne in Posen, of Jewish parents, 
and studied law and philosophy in Berlin. In 
1869 he became prominently connected with 
philosophical thought by f- in \^ ’i\ Stein- 
thal the Zeitschrift fur 1'. • t * und 
Sprachioissenschaft and became a leader in the 
modern Herbartian school. In 1860 he was 
chosen professor at Bern, in 1868 he became 
teacher of philosophy at the Berlin Military 
Academy, and in 1873 was made professor at 
the University of Berlin. Lazarus’ fundamental 
principle was that truth must be sought by 
psychological methods directed rather towards 
society as a whole than towards individuals. 
His more important works are Das Lehen der 
Seele (2 vols,, 1866-57; 3d ed., 3 vols., 1883- 
97 ) ; Zur Lehre von den Sinnestauschungen 
(1867) ; Oeher den Ursprung der Sitten (2d ed., 
1867), Ueher die Ideen in der (Jeschichte (2d 
ed., 1872) ; Was heisst nationale (1880) ; Erzie- 
hung und Gesrhichte (1881) ; Unset Standpunkt 
(1881); Ueher die Raze des Spiels (1883); 
I deale Fragen (3d ed., 1886) , Der Prophet 
Jeremias (1894), Die Ethik des Judentums 
(1898; new ed., 1911); Die Emeuerung des 
Judentums (1909). Moritz Lazarus^ Lehens- 
erinnerungcny completed by N. Lazarus and A. 
Leicht, appeared in 1906. 

LAZES, iH'zgz. A branch of the Mingrclian 
section of the Georgian (tj.v.) stock, dwelling 
in the Caucasus in the Batum-Trebizond region, 
chiefly in Turkish territory. By some they are 
considered to be the descendants of the ancient 


Colchians The Lazian language, which is 
spoken in several dialects, was studied by Rosen, 
who published an essay, Ueher d/te Sprache det 
Lazen (Berlin, 1843). 

LAZETCHNIKOV, la-zSch'ny^-kdf, Ivan 
I vANOvrrcH (1794-1869). A Russian novelist 
and dramatist. His first success was his sketch 
of military life published after his retirement 
from the army in 1819. His dramas did not 
meet with the success gained by his historical 
novels, among which the most important are; 
Posledmi Novik (1833); Ledianyi Dom^ trans- 
lated into German with the title Eispalast 
(1836) ; Basurman (1838). His complete works 
were published at St. Petersburg in 1868 

LAZULI BHNTINO ( so called from its blue 
color), or Lazuli Finch. A small finch (C?/- 
anospiza, or Passerina, amoena) of the western 
United States, where it replaces the indigo bunt- 
ing ( q V. ) of the East, which it closely resembles 
in habits and song. It is frequently kept as a 
cage bird. The male has the head and upper 
parts a deep turquoise blue, with two white bars 
upon the wings, the breast is yellowish tawny, 
the abdomen white The female is grayish 
brown. 

LAZ^LITE (from lazuli). An aluminium 
phosphate with iron and magnesium hydroxides 
that crystallizes in the monoclmic system. It is 
of an azure-blue color, resembling lapis lazuli, 
with which it has been frequently confounded. 
This mineral is found both massive and ciystal- 
lized in Styria, Switzerland, Sweden, and Brazil , 
and in the United States in Gaston Co„ N. C., 
and in Lincoln Co., Ga 

LAZ'UBITE. See Lapis Lazuli 

LAZZABONI, lad'z&-r(Vn^ (It, beggars). 
The name by which the lowest class of the pop- 
ulation, that spends most of its time in idling 
or begging, is designated in Naples They be- 
came prominent during the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic era, when, as supporters of the 
Bourbons, they attacked with great rutblessness 
the wealthy middle class and liberal nobility. 

LEA, Henry Charles (1825-1909). An 
American ecclesiastical historian, son of Isaac 
Lea, grandson of Mathew Carey, and named for 
his uncle, Henry Charles Carey (qq.v.). His 
brother, Mathew Carey Lea (1823-98), was 
known as a chemist, and made especially impor- 
tant contributions to photographic chemistry 
H. C. Lea was born in Philadelphia, was edu- 
cated privately, and at 18 became identified 
with his father’s publishing business. Ill health 
forced his retirement in 1880, but he ac(juired 
large real estate interests and became a million- 
aire For many years he was active in municipal 
reform, and during the critical period of the 
Civil War he did much to promote the organiza- 
tion of volunteers in Philadelphia. Lea had 
taken up the study of the mediaeval church as 
an avocation, but in later years, while he con- 
tinued his interest in various activities, he 
devoted himself increasingly to work which 
eventually placed him in the front rank of 
modern historians. He used his wealth to em- 
ploy expert copyists, who duplicated for him 
documents, especially such as dealt with the 
Inquisition in Spain and the Sjianish dependen- 
cies — his great field of work His collection of 
books and manuscripts, the finest of its kind in 
existence, he bequeathed to the University of 
Pennsylvania. Lea was a member of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters and a fellow 
of the British Academy; in 1909 served as ptesi- 
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dent ol the American Hietorioal Association; 
receiTed honorai^ degrees from Harvard, Prince- 
ton, Pennsjlvaida, and Giessen ; and was made a 
fellow of the Imperial University of Moscow. 
His works include: Superstition and Fofxe 
(1866; 4th ed., rev., 1882) ; A History of Sacer- 
dotal Celibacy in the Christim Church (1867; 
3d 2 vols., 1807 ) ; A History of the In- 
quieiUon of the Middle Ages (1888; new «i,, 
8 vols., 1906; Fr. trans. by Solomon Reinach, 
1888; (orcr. trans., 1905-06) ; A History of 
AuruMla/r Confession and Indulgences in the 
Latin Church (3 vols., 18.96); The MorUtoos 
of Spain ( 1901 ) ; History of the Inquisition 
of Spain (4 vols., 1906-07); The Inquisition 
in the Spanish Dependencies (1908). Consult 
P. M. Baumgarten, Henry Charles Lea's Histori- 
cal Writings (New York, 1909) ; E. P. Cheyney, 
^‘On the Life and Works of Henry Charles Lea.” 
in i^erican Philosophical Society Proceedings 
(Philadelphia, Jan.-Apr., 1911). 

LEA, HoMsa (1876-1912). An American 
soldier and writer, born in Denver. In spite of 
a deformity of the spine he obtained a good 
education, studying at Occidental College, at the 
University of Uie Pacific, and at Stanford. In- 
terested in military science, he told his friends 
that he would become a general in the Chinese 
army. He first attracted attention by cham- 
pioning the cause of the Chinese in 1900 and by 
attempting the relief of Emperor Kwang-sfi 
(q.v.) in 1901. In 1904 he became lieutenant 
troiaral in the new Chinese army, traveled with 
tiu‘ Chint'ho reformer K‘ang Yu-wei (q.v.) in 
1906, and was associated with Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen (q.v.) in the early stages of the Chinese 
revolution of 1911-12. He gained international 
prominence by his book The Valor of Ignotance 
(2 vols., 1908), in which he attempted to show 
how the Japanese could successfully invade the 
United States. He wrote also a novel The Vet- 
milUon Pencil (1908), a drama The Crimson 
Spider (1909), and The Day of the Sawon 
(1912). 

L E A , Isaac (1792-1886). An American con- 
chologist, born at Wilmington, Del. He was a 
business man, a partner of a large publishing 
house in Philadelphia, who devoted his leisure 
to the collection and study of objects of natural 
history. He was especially interested in fresh- 
water and land mollusks and during 60 years 
continued to make contributions to the trans- 
actions of the scientific societies of Philadelplua 
concerninjj these animals. He was president of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science in 1860. His most important writ- 
ings are: Observations on the Genus Unio (13 
vols., 1827-74) ; Contributions to Geology 
(1833); Synopsis of the Family of Naiades 
( 1838 ) ; Fossil Footmarks in the Bed Sandstones 
of Pottsville ( 1852) . G. W. Tryon, Jr., published 
a full account of Lea^s conchological work in 
Philadelphia in 1861. His immense collection of 
Union id»‘ juid his other collections are deposited 
ill the Nationul Museum at Washington. Con- 
sult N. i\ Scudder, “Published Writings of Isaac 
Lea,” in TJniM States National Museum. Bulle- 
iin No. 2S (Washington, 1885). 

LEA, Luke (1879- ). An American 

legislator and journalist, born at Nashville, 
Tenn. He graduated from the University of the 
South (A.B., 1809; A.M., 1900) and from Co- 
lumbia Law School in 1903. Ho began practice 
in his native city, end, being a capable lawyer 
and a member of a distinguisiicd Tenneseeo lam- 
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ily, he was successful. His prominence was se- 
cured in journalism rather than the law, how- 
ever. In 1906 he became the editor and pub- 
lisher of the Nashville Termessean^ with which, 
in 1913, he joined the Nashville Democrat, In 
polities he was the ardent supporter of Senator 
Carmack and the opponent of Governor Patter- 
son. When Carmack was killed by the Coopers, 
he was then and during the subsequent sensa- 
tional trial caustic in his criticism of father 
and son. He was a leader in the revolt of the 
Fusion Democrats against the Patterson admin- 
istration and candidacy for renomination. In 
1911, after prolonged ballcyting, Lea was elected 
United States Senator by the Lcgislalun* to 
succeed Senator Frazier. As a Senator, Lea 
acted with the regular Democrats and, although 
ptremely young, was regarded as very able. He 
introduced the resolution providing for the sec- 
ond investigation of the election of Senator Lor- 
imer. He was also an enthusiastic and consist- 
ent supporter of President Wilson. 

LEA , Mathew Carey (1823-97). An Amer- 
ican chemist, born in Philadelphia He devoted 
himself chiefly to the chemistry of photography, 
to^ which he made a number of important con- 
tributions. Ilis publications include numerous 
papers on the chemical action of light and an 
excellent Manual of Photography (2d ed., 1871). 

LEACH, Arthur Francis (1851- ). An 

English educational historian, born in London 
and educated at Winchester and at New College, 
Oxford, where he graduated in 1873 Until 1881 
he was fellow of All Souls College, also being 
called to the bar in 1874. In 1882 he became 
Assistant Chanty Commissioner and in 1906 
Charity Commissioner. He made valuable con- 
tributions to the history of English education, 
especially at the Reformation period — ^his Eng- 
lish Schools at the Heformation, I6Jf6-Ji8 (1896), 
by an accumulation of evidence, disproved • the 
claims so often made for Edward VI as the 
founder of schools, and furnished an entirely 
new view of education in England before the 
Reformation. This work has in a measure been 
supplemented by the publication of Educational 
darters and Documents (1910). Leach con- 
tributed considerably on the history of schools 
to the Victoria County Histories. Other publi- 
cations include: History of Winchester College 
(1889); History of Bradfield College (1900); 
Early Yorkshire Schools (1899, 1908); History 
of Warwick School (1904). 

LEACH, William Elford (1790-1836). An 
English naturalist, born at Plymouth. He stud- 
ied medicine^ at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London, and in the medical department of Edin- 
burgh University, from which he graduated in 
1812.^ He became interested in zoOlogy, however, 
and in 1813 accepted a position in the British 
Museum, where he dcwoted much time to devel- 
oping the natural system of arrangement (ad- 
vocated by Cuvier and Latreille) in conehology 
and entomology. In 1815 he published the be- 
ginning of a work on British Crustacea which he 
never finished. He was appointed assistant 
curator of the natural history department of the 
museum in 1821, but Was obliged to relinquish 
active work in the same year because of brain 
trouble induced by overwork. He spent most of 
his remaining years in Italy and died of cholera, 
near Tortona. Among his most important works 
are: The EoSlogieal Miscellany (3 vols., 1814- 
17) ; Systematic Catalogue of the Specimens of 
the Indigenous Mammalia and Birds that are 





Preserved in the British Mmeum (1816); A 
Sjfnopsis of the Mollusn^ of Great Brttain, pub* 
lished posthumously in 1862. He contributed 
numerous p^ers to various scientific journals. 

LBA^OOCK, Hamble James (1796-1866). 
An African missionary. He was born in Bar- 
bado8» where hie father was a slaveholder. He 
became a clergyman and gave the privileges of 
the Church to all slaves of his parish, at the 
same time frying his own slaves. Difficulty with 
the Bishop, insurrection of the slaves, deprecia- 
tion in the value of property occurring, he re- 
moved to the United States, where he was set- 
tled in Kentucky, Tennessee, and New Jersey. 
In 1855 he sailed for Africa as a missionary of 
the West Indian Church Association and founded 
a station at Rio Pongas, Sierra Leone. Consult 
Henry Caswall, The Martyr of the Pongas (New 
York, 1867). 

IiE ACOCK, Stephen Butleb (1869- ). 

A Canadian writer and educator, born at Swan*- 
moor, Hants, England, and educated at Upper 
Canada College, the University of Toronto, and 
the University of Chicago, where he took the de- 
gree of Ph.D, From 1891 to 1903 he was on the 
faculty successively of Upper Canada College, the 
University of Chicago, and McGill University. 
A lectureship of the Cecil Rhodes Trust led him 
to make a tour of the Empire in 1907-08, in the 
course of which he lectured on imperial organi- 
zation. His writings, first of a serious charac- 
ter and later in lighter vein, include notably: 
Elements of Political Science ( 1906 ) ; Bald- 
win^ Lafontaine^ Bincks, in the ‘^Makers of Can- 
ada Series’* (1907); Literary Lapses (1910), 
an entertaining little book which grew slowly to 
a considerable popularity; Nonsense Novels 
(1911); Sunshine Sketches 6f a Little Town 
(1912); Behind the Beyond (1913); Arcadian 
Adventures with the Idle Rich and Methods of 
Mr. Sellyer: A Book Store Study (both 1914). 

LEAP, l^d, A city in Lawrence Co., S. Dak, 
4 miles southwest of the county seat, Deadwood, 
oh the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, and the 
Chicago and Northwestern railroads (Map: 
South Dakota, A3). It has a hospital, the 
Hearst Free Kindergarten and Recreation Build- 
ing, and the Hearst Free Library. The city is 
in the noted Black Hills mining region and has 
extensive gold mminu and commercial interests. 
Pop., 1900, 6210, J!M0, 8392; 1914 (U. S. est.), 
9321. 

LEAD (AS. lead, Dutch lood, MHG m, Ger. 
Lot; connected with Olr. luaide, lead). One of 
the well-known metallic chemical elements. It 
is mentioned in the Book of Numbers, as part 
of the spoils taken from the Midianites, and also 
in the Book of Job. Pliny gave the name of 
plumbum nigrum to lead, while tin lie called 
plumbum oandidum. Among the alchemists lead 
was designated by the character which is sup- 
posed to represent the scythe of Saturn. It is 
found native in small quantities, merely as a 
mineralogical curiosity. Its compounds foimd 
in nature include the sulphide, the carbonate, 
the sulphate, the ohlorophosphate, a ohlorpar- 
senate, as well as numerous compounds witli 
rare elements, such as chromium, selenium, tel- 
lurium, vanadium, etc. 

Lead Ores. The principal ore of lead is 
galena (PbS), which contains 86,6 per cent of 
metal. Tlie sulphate (anglesite), the carbonate 
(cerussite), and the chlorophosphate (pyvomor- 
phite) are occasionally lound in sufficient 
titles to warrant exploitation; while tlie chloro- 


arsenate, chromate, chlorovanadate, molybdate* 
oxide, and other compounds have little metalluir* 
gical importance. Galena nearly always con^ 
tarns some silver and usually a little arsenic, 
antimony, copper, zinc, and gold. Galena is 
widely disseminated, although it rarely occurs 
in large deposits. Along the Atlantic border 
of the United States there are numerous local- 
ities where it is found in veins that cut through 
the Archean and Paleozoic rocks, the gangue 
material being quartz or calcite. These deposits 
have not been worked, however, for many years. 
One of the most productive mining regions is in 
southeastern Missouri. The ore is disseminated 
in limestone through a thickness of about 200 
feet, and it has l^en taken out in enormous 
quantities from the workings at Mine La Motte, 
Doe Run, and Bonne Terre. Galena, associated 
with zinc blende, is found in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and Iowa in proximity to the Mississippi River, 
and also in southwestern Missouri in Jasper and 
Newton counties, and across the Kansas border 
in Cherokee County. The argentiferous lead 
ores of the Rocky Mountain States are found in 
carboniferous limestone, they yield hard and 
soft ores containing cerussite and silver chloride. 
In the deeper workings the oxidized ores give 
way to unchanged sulphides, which are now of 
pr^ominaiit importance. Lead-silver mines are 
operated at several localities in Idaho, Colorado, 
and Utah. Large quantities of lead in crude 
form are imported into the United States from 
Mexico and British Columbia and refined by 
Western smelters. 

Metallurgy. Numerous minerals contain 
lead, but only three occur in sufficient quanti- 
ties to constitute lead ores, viz., the sulphide, 
galena, PbS (Pb, 86.6 per cent) ; the carbonate, 
cerussite, PbCOa (Pb, 77.5 per cent) ; and the 
sulphate, anglesite, PbSO* (Pb, 68.3 per cent). 
Galena, the most important of these ores, is 
classed as argentiferous or nonargentiferous, de- 
pending upon the amount of silver present. The 
nonargentif<Tou8 lead ores of the United States 
occur chiefly in the Mississippi valley, which 
contributes more than onc-third of the total 
amount of lead produced from domestic ores. 
Since the beginning of the present century, how- 
ever, it has been found profitable to desilverize 
some of tlie lead produced from ores which were 
formerly classed as nonargentiferous. In recent 
years at least one-half of the silver knd one-tenth 
of the gold annually produced in the United 
States have been obtained from lead smelting, 
either by the treatment of lead ores alone, or by 
adding silver and gold ores to the charge in the 
lead furnace, the reduced metallic lead serving 
to collect the precious metals. 

There are three processes used for smelting 
lead sulphide oren inii-riiig am] reaction, roast- 
ing and carbon iciiM iii, and iron precipita- 
tion, all producing crude lead which requires 
subsequent refining to yield a commercial prod- 
uct. The carbonate and sulphate ores are gen- 
erally added to the charge of roasted sulphide 
ores prior to the reduction by carbon. 

The Roasting and Mmetion Process , — This 
process, called also “air reduction,” consists in 
roasting galena at a comparatively low temper- 
ature in order to transform a large part of the 
lead sulphide into sulphate and oxide, where- 
upon, by raising tbe temperature, these com- 
pounds are cau^ to react upon one another, 
yielding molten lead which separates from 
the charge^ and a residue of rich slag 
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iB ftubBequently treated in a spedai fumaoe for 
the recovery of its metallic contents. In Europe 
the operations are conducted in a small rever- 
beratory furnace, while in the United States a 
small low furnace, called a '‘Scottish hearth,*' 
is used. 

The Rouiting and Reduction Process . — ^In this 
process, which contributes at least three-quarters 
of the annual output of lead in the United 
States, the sulphide ore is first roasted in rever- 
beratory furnaces, which are usually operated 
mechanically, or in a special form of converter, 
or "pot," which partially roasts and sinters the 
ore mixture with the aid of an air blast. Lately 
an improved form of sintering machine, devel- 
oped by Dwight and Lloyd, has been extensively 
used. This is radically different from all other 
sintering devices, furnishing a continuous dis- 
charge of porous and coherent material from a 
slowly revolving drum upon which the reactions 
proceed through successive portions of a thin 
layer of ore. The agglomerated roasted ore, gen- 
erally with additions of oxidized lead ores, gold 
ores, or silver ores, is then smelted in blast 
furnaces, alternate layers of ore and flux, and 
fuel (charcoal or coke) being charged at the top, 
and a blast of cold air being introduced at the 
bottom of the furnace. The products of this 
operation are metallic lead, lead matte, slag, and 
sometimes speiss. The molten crude lead is 
ladled from the forehearth of the furnace and 
ca^t into elongated pigs of crude metal, called 
"base bullion." The slag flows from the furnace 
continuously and is removed by large slag pots 
to the dump. The matte, consisting essentially 
of lead, iron, copper, and sulphur, and the speiss, 
which is chiefly iron, lead, sulphur, and arsenic, 
are subjected to special treatment for the re- 
covery of the lead, copper, and precious metals 
contained. 

The Iron Reduction Process . — This process 
comprises smelting raw or partly roasted galena 
in a shaft or a reverberatory furnace and adding 
metallic iron in order to form a lead matte, 
which is subsequently roasted and smelted for 
its lead content. The process is rarely used 
alone, but metallic iron is frequently used in 
other processes to aid in the decomposition of 
the lead sulphide present. 

Refining . crude lead produced by the 
processes above described is more or less impure, 
from the presence copper, arsenic, antimony, 
zinc, iron, bisniuth, tin, sulphur, and the pre- 
cious metals, gold and silver. When the crude 
metal does not contain sufficient silver to war- 
rant special treatment, it is refined by blowing 
steam through the molten metal contained in an 
iron kettle or by slow melting with free access 
of air in a reverberatory furnace. The steam 
oxidizes the impurities which collect on the sur- 
face and are skimmed off, leaving the refined 
lead to be cast into pigs for commerce, each 
weighing from 80 to 110 pounds. When the 
crude metal contains an appreciable quantity of 
silver (base bullion), with or without a small 
proportion of gold, it is generally desilverized 
and refined by a special treatment with zinc 
or by the electrolytic process. The former 
method, known as the Parkes Process, is based 
upon the very limited miscibility of lead and 
zinc and the t<aitlency of silver (and gold) to 
collect in the upper, zinc-rich layer. In prac- 
tice, about 2 per cent of metallic zinc is added 
to a kettle containing up to 50 tons, or more, of 
molten crude lead. The temperature is raised 


to the melting point of zinc (about 420® C,) 
and the latter thoroughly incorporated by agita- 
tion with steam or with mechanical devices. On 
cooling, the zinc, being less fusible and of a 
lower density, 8olidifi(*s and rises to the surface 
as a crust, carrying with it the precious metal. 
This crust, cariymg some lead, is removed and 
subsequently treated for its zinc, silver, and 
gold contents. (See under Silvxb, METALUTRax 
OF.) The desilverized lead remaining m the 
kettle is further refined by oxidation with steam, 
or by an oxidizing fusion in the reverberatory 
furnace, until of sufficient purity for the market. 
The lead finally produced contains but a few 
hundredths of 1 per cent of impurities. 

Base bullion may also be refined electrolyti- 
cally by suspending in multiple flat plates of the 
crude metal (anodes) together with thin plates 
of pure lead (cathodes) in a tank containing an 
electrolyte of lead fluosilieate, through which a 
current of electricity is passed. 

Production. The total production of lead in 
the world during 1913 was estimated at 1,270,- 
458 short tons; of this quantity the United 
States contributed 411,8Z8 tons (domestic re- 
fined) ; Spain, 223,767 tons; Germany, 199,627 
tone; Australasia, 127,867 tons, and Mexico, 
68,343 tons. The production of primary lead in 
the United States during 1913 is divided as fol- 
lows: Idaho, 137,802; Missouri, 152,430, Colo- 
rado, 42,840; Utah, 71,069, making with the 
production of other States, a total of 436,430 
short tons, in addition to 60,582 tons smelted or 
refined which was derived from foieign ore and 
base bullion, a smaller quantity than usual on 
account of the curtailment of tlie Mexican out- 
put. About one-third is consumed for the manu- 
facture of pipe, one-fifth for making shot, the 
rest for sheet lead, alloys, etc. 

Bibliogpraphy. For the occurrence of lead 
ores consult Kemp, Ore Deposits of the United 
States and Canada (New York, 1900), and Kies, 
Eec^mic Geology (3d ed, New York, 1910), 
While for a concise description of the metallurgy 
of lead, consult Schnabel, Handbook of MctafluKjii/ 
(London, 1905) ; Hofman, Metallurgy of Lead 
(New York, 1904) , Collins, Metallurgy of T/cad 
(London, 1910). 

Properties of Lead. Metallic lead (symbol, 
Pb; atomic weight, 207.1) is a bluisli-giay lus- 
trous metal that is exceedingly malleable and 
ductile and has a specific gravity of about 11.4. 
It melts at 327® C. (621® F.) and boils at from 
1460® to 1600® C. It is very soft, being easily 
cut by a knife and scratched by the nail, and it 
leaves a black streak on white paper. The grade 
of commercial lead is often approximated by ap- 
plying these simple tests. It is an inferior 
conductor of both heat and electricity. Metallic 
lead is extensively used for water pipes* but 
since lead is somewhat soluble in water, it is 
particularly desirable that caution should be 
^ken to draw off water that has been standing 
in pipes before using, especially when required 
for drinking. Special tin-linod pipe is made to 
overcome this danger of lead poisoning Owing 
to the fact that lead resists the action of acids, 
it has been extensively used in the construction 
of lead chambers in the manufacture of various 
acids, especially sulphur ie. It is also employed 
in the manufacture of shot. The alloys of- lead 
with other metals have been sufficiently described 
under Allot. 

Cozxi|M>iial<la of Lead. The two most impor- 
tant among the comj.)ounds of lead Mth oxyg^ 
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are litharge and minium. Litharge is obtained 
when molten lead is heated at a moderate tem> 
perature in the air with constant stirring. It 
is used in the arts in the manufacture of flint 
glass, as a glaze for earthenware, for the prep- 
aration of i^d salts, as a paint, and for dry- 
ing oils. Minium^ which has been known since 
the time of Pliny, is a scarlet crystalline granu- 
lar powder, usually prepared by carefully heat- 
ing very finely divided pure litharge or white 
lead. It finds extensive use m the arts as a pig- 
ment, also in the manufacture of flint glass, as 
a cement for making steam-tight joints, and in 
the manufacture of secondary batteries. (Sec 
Minium.) Lead combines with carbon dioxide 
to form the carbonate, which is found native 
as cerusite (q.v.). White lead^ or basic car- 
bonate of lead, Pb ( OH ) 2 2PbC08, is a white 
heavy powder. It is extensively used in the 
arts as a pigment and as a body for other 
colors in the manufacture of paints. It is pro- 
duced artificially by the decomposition of basic 
acetates of lead by means of carbon dioxide. 
(See Paints.) Lead acetate, or sugar of lead, 
Pb (C 2 H 302 ) 2 - 3 H 20 , is made by adding lead oxide 
to acetic acid and gently heating the mixture. 
It is used in medicine, in the arts, as a clarify- 
ing agent in the refining of sugar, and to a 
certain extent in cliomical analysis. Lead sul- 
phate, which is found native as anglesite, may 
be obtained artificially by precipitating a lead 
salt with sulphuiic acid, yielding a heavy white 
powder which is sometimes used as a substitute 
for white lead, I’he various lead chromates are 
colored yellow; they are used as pigments and 
in calico printing. 

Medicinal Uses of Lead Compounds. A 
number of lead compounds are employed in medi- 
cine as astringents and sedatives. Most of them 
are thus applied externally for weeping eczema 
and ulcerations The acetate is given inter- 
nally as a remedy for diarrhoea in typhoid fever, 
for gastric ulcer, for intestinal hemorrhage, etc. 
The astringent action for which principally lead 
compounds are used, both externallv and inter- 
nally, is very powerful. Combined with laud- 
anum (q V.) in the form of lead and opium wash, 
lead IS an excellent sedative for grains, etc. 
While lead compounds have no effect on the 
healthy unbroken skin, they speedily form a 
coating of coagulated albumin on sores and 
ulcers, and cause conflation of albumin in the 
tissues and contraction of the small vessels. 
For their excellent sedative effects, lead salts 
are used in pruritus. Ordinary “lead water” 
contains lead in the form of suhacctate. Lead 
carbonate (basic) is a 10 per cent constituent 
of the official “ointment of lead carbonate.” 
Lead iodide is a 10 per cent constituent of the 
ointment bearing its name. Lead oleate is con- 
tained in ordinary lead plaster and in the 
“Diachylon ointment” which is made from it. 

Lead IPoisoning. Acute poisoning, which is 
but seldom met with, is due to the irritant action 
of lead salts on the alimentary canal. The treat- 
ment consists in administering an emetic (e.g., 
20 grains of zinc sulphate), washing out the 
stomach, and then giving a dose of Epsom salt. 
Much more common and important is the chronic 
form of lead poisoning. Chronic lead poisoning 
may be due to drinking water that has passed 
through new lead pipes (in course of time, a 
deposit of insoluble salts forms on the inner 
walls of pipes, and thus the danger of lead being 
dissolved in the water is considerably dimin- 
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ished), or water that has been kept for some 
time in lead cisterns. The amount of lead .that 
may thus be dissolved depends much on the qual- 
ity of the water. Considerable amounts are dis; 
solved if the lead is exposed alternately to the 
action of air and of water. Another source of 
chronic lead poisoning is in the often uncleanly 
habits of painters, ^umbers, and workingmen 
engaged in the manufemture of lead compounds. 
Absorbed for the most part by the kidneys, lead 
may cause pronounced symptoms of aneemia, 
gout, chronic inflammation of the kidneys, 
chronic inflammation of the peripheral nerves, 
muscular paralysis, and more rarely certain 
forms of epilepsy and insanity. A well-known 
symptom consists in the formation of a charac- 
teristic dark-blue line on the gums, due to the 
precipitation of black sulphide of lead, the sul- 
phur coming from the food or from tartar on the 
teeth Another common symptom is known as 
“painter’s colic.” The treatment of chronic lead 
poisoning consists in the administration of 
opium, cathartics, sour lemonade, soluble sul- 
phates (Glauber’s salt or Epsom salt), and po- 
tassium iodide. Care must be taken to remove 
the cause and thus prevent further poisoning. 

Bibliography. Thomas Oliver, Diseases of 
Occupation from the Legislative, Social, and 
Medical Points of View (New York, 1908) ; 
id.. Industrial Lead Poisoning, u ith Descrip- 
tions of Lead Processes in Certain Industries, in 
Great Britain and the Western States of Europe 
(Washington, 1911); Legge and Goadby, Lead 
Poisoning and Lead Absorption (London, 1912) ; 
W. G. Thompson, The Occupational Diseases 
(New York, 1914) See also Occupational 
Diseases. 

LEAD, Sounding. A device for obtaining 
soundings. It almost invariably consists of a 
lead bar of nearly cylindrical or prismatic 
shape, in length five or six times its diameter, 
having a cup-shaped recess in the larger (which 
is the lower) end and a hole for the lead line in 
the other. The recess in the bottom of a lead 
is for the arming, which usually consists of 
tallow; this strikes the bottom when the lead 
IS cast, and some sand or mud (or whatever the 
bottom is composed of) adheres to the arming 
and may be examined. If the bottom is clean 
and rocky, this may also be determined by the 
effect on the arming. Sounding leads are of 
different sizes, hand leads weigh from 5 to 14 
pounds, coasting leads from 26 to 50 pounds, and 
deep-sea (pronounced dipsy) leads from 75 to 
120 pounds. For soundings greater than 20 
fathoms, sounding machines are now chiefly 
used See Sound, Sounding. 

Lead Line. The lead lines are made of white 
line, wetted and carefully stretched before mark- 
ing and frequently examined and measured to 
see that they have not stretched or shrunk. The 
marking on hand lead lines is as follows: at 1 
fathom, a toggle or piece of leather; at 2 
fathoms, two strips of leather; at 3 fathoms, 
three strips of leather; at 6 fathom^, a white 
rag; at 7 fathoms, a red rag; at 10 fathoms, a 
piece of leather with a hole in it; at 13, a blue 
rag; at 16 and 17 fathoms, the same as at 5 and 
7 ; at 20 fathoms, 2 knots. The other fathoms 
are not marked and are called deeps, the lead 
line being said to be divided into marks and 
deeps. For hydr<^raphic work, hand lead lines 
are iparked at every fathom, the deeps being 
shown by a amall rag at 8, 9, 16, 18, and 19 
fathoms; at 4 fathoms a piece of leather witi^ 
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4 tails, and at 11 and 12 the same as 1 and 2 
(omitting the toggle). In addition every foot 
np to 5 fathoms is shown by a very small piece 
of white rag worked into the lay of the rope and 
every half fathom by a piece of twine. Deep- 
sea lead lines are marked at 20 fathoms with 
a piece of twine having two knots, at 30, with 
three knots; at 40, with four knots, and so on; 
while at every intermediate 5 fathoms there is a 
small piece of twine with one knot. 

LEAD, or EEABE, IM, Mrs. Jane (Ward) 
(1623-1704). An English mystic. She was 
born in the County of Norfolk, While still a 

f irl, she began to hear miraculous voices In 
654 she married a relative, William Lead, who 
died in 1670, and thenceforth Mrs. Lead lived 
quietly in London. Influenced by the writings 
of Jakob Bbhme (qv.), which had appeared in 
English, she began, in 1670, to liave visions. 
These she recorded in successive volumes. One 
of them, in 1693, fell into the hands of Fischer 
of Rotterdam and was translated by him into 
Dutch. Other volumes and translations fol- 
lowed, and Mrs Lead liecame a recognized leader 
among the mystics of England, Holland, and 
Germany. Her followers called themselves The 
Philadelphia Society and believed her to be a 
true prophet. About 1693 she made the ac- 
quaintance of Francis Lee, a young Oxford 
scholar (because of his Oriental learning called 
Rabbi Lee), who became her amanuensis and 
adopted son and married her daughter. She 
died in an almshouse at Stepney, London, Aug. 
19, 1704. Her writings number 16 titles and 
were once popular, but now are scarce. A few 
have been lithographed in the Manusrrtpt Li- 
brary (Glasgow, 1884 et seq ), e.g., The Heavenhj. 
Cloud Now Breaking: The Lord Chrxfifs Affcen^ 
Sion Ladder Sent Down (1681), treating of 
death and resurrection; The Revelation of Rev- 
elations (1683), recounting her visions; The 
Wonders of Ood*s Creation Manifested in the 
Variety of Eight Worlds^ as they Were Made 
Kno'ion Experimentally unto the Author (1695). 
CHBOMATE. See Citbomium. 
LEAD'ENHALL MARKET. A great Lon- » 
don market for the sale of poultry, game, and 
hides. Its name is derived from the lead-roofed 
manor of Sir Hugh Neville which anciently oc- 
cupied the site. 

LEADENHAXL STREET. A well-known 
London street, the continuation of Corn hill On 
it formerly stood the East India House, re- 
moved in 1862. 

LEABOBR. The name given to the performer 
in an orchestra who plays the principal first 
violin He is called concert master. It is 
his duty to attend to a uniform bowing of the 
violins, as it would look awkward if some per- 
formers used the up stroke, while others used 
the down stroke. Upon him devolves the duty 
of playing all solo passages called for in any or- 
chestral work, and he is supposed to be able to 
take the conductor’s place in case of emergency, 
in small orchestras the leader is generally also 
the conductor ( q.v. ) and uses his bow as a baton 
passages that offer rhythmic difficulties. 
leader, Benjamin W. (1831- ). An 

English landscape painter. He was born in 
Worcester and studied at the Worcester School 
Design and at the Royal Academy schools in 
London. He speedily gained iv)pul«rit\ and was 
m(ade a Royal Academician in 1»*o« iTJ*- ivork, 
which revived the traditions of the great Eng- 
lllh landscape painters, is ably composed and 


possesses a strong lyric note. Leader painted 
chiefly landscapes of western Britain. Among 
the best are : “llie Valley of the Llugwy” ( 1833, 
Tate Gallery, London ) ; “Tintern Abb^ in 

. '’‘/i*; “A Quiet Valley among Welsh 
■ ■^60, Worcester Gallery); “In the 

Evening it Shall Be Light” ; “The Weald of Sur- 
rey” (1901). He received a gold medal at the 
Paris Exposition in 1889, the cross of the Legion 
of Honor, and a medal at Chicago in 1893. Con- 
sult Lewis Lusk, “Life and Work of Benjamin 
W. Loader,” in Art Annual (London, December, 
1901) 

LEAD GLANCE. See Galena. 

LEABOENG OP VOICES. A term applied 
to the progression of the individual parts or 
voices in a musical composition, whether vocal 
or instrumental. What constitutes good or bad 
writing depends chiefly upon the skill with which 
the various voices are led. The fundamental 
principle of securing a masterly leading of the 
voices is the progression by seconds or steps, 
whether they be whole or half steps, diatonic or 
chromatic. Another important principle is the 
retention in the same part of the same note if it 
is common to two or more choids. The leading 
of the bass, however, is an exception to these 
rules, since the tendency of tlie bass part is to 
proceed from the fundamental tone of one chord 
to the fundamental of the next. Although pro- 
gression by steps is generally desirable, it is 
not always practicable in modern music. This 
is especially true in the case of the (generally 
highest) part having the melody, which fre- 
quently proceeds in harmonic skips. The leading 
of the voices is far more free in modern music 
than it was formerly, and hence a distinction 
is made between strict and free style. The for- 
mer avoids in the progression of voices all diffi- 
cult intervals (augmented second, fourth)* 
whereas the latter admits such intervals under 
certain circumstances. Again, there is greater 
freedom in the progression of voices in instru- 
mental compositions than in vocal, because pure 
intonatiop of difficult intervals is more easily 
attained by means of an instrument than by the 
human voice In the leading of voices it is 
also of great importance whether a voice or part 
is real or only reenforcing Ree Habmony. 

LEADING STAR. Ree Lodestar. 

LEADING TONE OR NOTE. In music, 
the major seventh of the diatonic scale, or the 
semitone below the octave, to which it leads. 
Tile resolution of this note in a chord is always 
a semistep above. Hence it can never be doubled, 
as open octaves would result in the progression 
to the next chord. Sec Harmony. 

LEAD POISONING. See Lead; Occupa- 
tional Diseases. 

LEADS, IMz, The (It. / Piomhi), The 
prison cells under the leaden roof of the Doges’ 
Palace at Venice. These cells were destroyed in 
1797. 

LEADVILLE, ledMl. A city and the county 
seat of Lake Co., Colo., 78 miles in a direct line 
southwest of Denver, on the Colorado Midland, 
the Denver and Rio Grande, and the Colorado 
and Southern railroads (Map: Colorado, C 2). 
The surrounding scenerv offers magnificent at- 
tractions; and the city itself, at an elevation of 
10,200 feet, affords much of unusual and strik- 
ing interest. There are large sampling, refin- 
ing, and reduction works, and smelting furnaces; 
also a handsome theatre, the Elks C^era House, 
hospitals, a Federal building, and a Dnited 
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States fiftli hatchery, lieadrllle was incorpo- 
rated as a town in 1877 attd as a city in 1878. 
Pop., 1900, 12,455; 1910, 7508. 

Settled in 1860, that locality, known then as 
Galifomia Gulch, post-office town, Oro, soon be- 
came prominent as the centre of an active gold- 
mining industry. The apparent exhaustion of 
the gold deposits during the following decades, 
however, gave a serious setback to its progress. 
After large bodies of lead-silver ores had been 
opened in California Gulch, from % mile to 4 
miles distant, the town boomed, the population 
increasing from about 300 in 1877 to at least 
6000 in the following year and to 35,000 in 1879. 
Other rich silver deposits were soon found on 
Carbonate, Iron, and Fryer hills, and the min- 
eral output for Leadville during the period 1879- 
1905 reached $328,487,146. Further prospecting 
has been rewarded by the discovery of rich ores 
within the city itself. For some time the re^on 
about Leadville held first place in the United 
States in the production of lead and silver. 

LEAF (AS. leafj Goth, laufa, OHG. louhy Ger. 
Lnuh, leaf). A lateral, usually green outgrowth 
from the stem of a plant. The most conspicuous 
form is the foliage leaf, i.e., one which contains 
green tissue and is prominently concerned in 
food manufacture. (See Photosynthesis.) 
Very simple expansions of green tissue, which 
are commonly called leaves, occur among the 
algae, especially the more complex marine forms, 
and in the case of the leafy liverworts and the 
mosses. But the highly organized foliage leaf 
is found only in the fern plants (pteridophytes) 
and seed plants (spermatophytes) , associated 
with the vascular system. Such a leaf may 
develop several distinct regions, the most con- 
spicuous of which is the expanded portion or 
blade. In many cases where the blade arises 
directly from the axis, and no other region ap- 
pears, the leaf is called sessile. Very frequently, 
however, the blade has a stalk of greater or less 
length, called the petiole. In many cases, also, 
the petiole bears at or near its junction with the 
axis a pair of appendages of various form, called 
stipules. The stipules may be conspicuous and 
leaflike or merely minute bractlike bodies; they 
may be distinct from one another or united in 
various ways. In the smartweeds they unite 
and form a conspicuous sheath about the stem 
just above the insertion of each leaf. Still an- 
other leaf region which may appear conspicu- 
ously in grasses is the sheath, wliich more or 
less surrounds the stem. The angle formed by 
the leaf with the stem is called the axil. 

Fotms of Leaves. The form of the blade 
varies greatly and has given rise to a long list 
of descriptive terms, which are of service only 
to the specialist in classification. These terms 
apply to the general outline of the leaf, as linear, 
lanceolate, ovate, cordate, etc.; or to the char- 
acter of its margin, as entire, serrate, toothed, 
lobed, etc.; or to the character of its apex or 
base, as acute, obtuse, etc. The greatest modi- 
fication in the form of the blade arises from its 
branching, in which case the general blade be- 
comes divided up into smaller blades called leaf- 
lets. ■ Such branching leaves are usually called 
compound, and the compounding may occur 
tWii^ or thrice or even more times, resulting in 
a general blade made up of very numerous leaf- 
lets. The stalks of the leaflets are called peti- 
ol^les, and thCir stipules are stipels. Closely 
a)^o(fiated ^th the contdUr and branching of 
litres ia the fysttan of veining or vena€l0«i 


(q.v.). Two ^neral types of venation itie 1^- 
ognized, called the parallel and reticulate 
(or net-veined) types. In a parallel-veined leaf 
the prominent veins run approximately parallel 
from the base to the apex of the blade, resulting 
in a comparatively narrow and elongated out- 
line and an entire margin, as in grass blades. 
This type of venation is characteristic of 
monocotyledons, although all of them do hot 
possess it, nor is it absolutely restricted to them. 
A more significant phrase for this type, perhaps^ 
is closed venation, implying that the veins do 
not end freely in the margin. As a result of 
this, such leaves do not become toothed or lobed. 
nor do they branch. In a reticulately veined 
leaf the veins branch freely in various directions, 
and there is usually evident, especially Oh the 
lower surface, a distinct and often conspicuous 
network of veins. Such leaves may be charac- 
terized as exhibiting open venation, as many 
of the veins have free ends, especially in the 
margins, resulting in a tendency to toothing, 
lobing, and branching. The dicotyledons exhibit 
such leaves in the greatest profusion. Tlie ferns 
also have open venation, but the veins fork re- 
peatedly, i.e., they are dichotomous. (Se^ Di- 
chotomy.) Reticulately veined leaves exhibit 
two prominent types, the palmate and the pin- 
nate. In the former, three or more main ribs 
diverge from the base of the blade, resulting in 
a broad outline. When such leaves Are lobed or 
branched, they are said to be palmately lobed or 
compound. In pinnate leaves there is a main rib 
(midrib) which runs through the blade from 
base to apex and gives rise to lateral ribs of 
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Showinii; upper ajid lower epidermis with stomats' («), air 
chamber (i), m palisade parenchyma, and seot^dn of a vein 
in the spongy parenchyma. 

secondary importance, resulting in a compara- 
tively narrow outline. When such leaves are 
lobed or branched, they are said to be pinUat^y 
lobed or compound. Fern leaves {fronds) are 
very commonly pinnately compound, and a spe- 
cial terminolo^ is applied to the branches, the 
main branches being Called pinnse, and the ulti- 
mate branches pinnules. 

Structure of Leavua. The minute anatomy 
or histology of the ordinary foliage leaf is quite 
uniform. The upper and under surfaces are 
bounded by a sii^^ layer of colorless compact 
cellSy forming the epidermis ( Fig. 2 ) i Between 
these two layers df epidermis, above and beloW^ 
the working oslls ol the leaf drt tamd, eaiM 




pollacstively mesophyll. The mesophyll cells con- 
tain the green color bodies (ohloroplasts) and 
in ordinary horizontal leaves are organized into 
two distinct regions^ The cells against the upper 
epidermis are elongated and stand closely side 
by side, with the long axis at right angles to 
the leaf surface. This is called the palisade 
region of the mesophyll, and it is explained by 
the fact that this surface is exposed to the direct 
rays of light. The mesophyll cells in the lower 
region of the leaf are irregular in form and 
loosely aggregated, leaving irregular but contin- 
uous intercellular passageways. This region is 
called the spongy mesophyll. The third histo- 
logical region of the foliage leaf is the vascular 
region, represented by the veins which traverse 
the mesophyll in every direction. The epidermis 
does not hermetically seal the mesophyll tissue 
from the outside air, but in leaves exposed to air 



it is perforated by numerous very small open- 
ings, called stomata ( Fig. 3 ) , popularly known 
as breathing pores. They are automatic gate- 
ways in the sense that the calibre of the pore 
may be enlarged or diminished in response to 
various conditions, thus reflating the amount 
of exchange between the air in the mesophyll 
region and that outside. The regulating mecha- 
nism consists in two concentric cells, called 
guatd cells, which face each other, and which 
may change the size of the opening between 
them, as flie lips may regulate the opening of 
the mouth. Stomata occur in any epidermis 
which overlies green cells, and therefore they 
are naturally found in greatest numbers on the 
leaves. In the ordinary horizontal (dorsiveii- 
tral) leaves they occur for the most part and 
sometimes exclusively on the undersurface, av- 
eraging about 60,000 to the square inch, al- 
though in some cases the number may reach 
over 400,000. Leaves which are equally exposed 
to tha light on both sides have the stomata 
equally dfiitributed upon the two surfaces. In 
floating leaves the stomata are upon the upper 
surface only. The signiflcance of the occur- 
rence of stomata chiefly upon the underside of 
horizontal leaves is found in the fact that the 
intercellular ])a^sag(‘^^ll\>^ with which stomata 
communicate are b^t developed on the underside 
of the leaf. Associated with the epidermis of 
leaves there are also numerous hairs (see Tbi- 
CHOHXSl, whose occurrence and character form 
of the deseripMons of systematic botany, 
example, if hairs are absent, the leaf is 
spoken of as glabrous, and, if presents the. terms 


pubescent, hirsute, tomentose, woolly, etc., de- 
scribe their character. 

Modified Leaves. There are numerous struc- 
tures in plants which have long been regarded as 
modified leaves, i.e., leaves which have been di- 
verted from their ordinary work as foliage 
leaves to serve some other purpose either ex- 
clusively or in addition to their ordinary work. 
It is a matter for serious doubt whether all such 
structures have actually been derived from foli- 
age leaves, but they all may be Rouped as foliar 
organs. In addition to foliage leaves, therefore, 
prominent among other foliar organs are the 
following: pitchers, as in the various ‘^pitcher 
plants,*’ for entrapping various insects, sensi- 
tive flytraps, as in sundews and Dxoncea (q.v.) 

( see Cabnivobous Plants ) ; storage organs, as 
in bulb scales and many seed leaves (cotyle- 
dons) ; hud scales, used for protecting young 
parts ; spines, as in the barberry and holly, where 
every gradation between spiny-toothed leaves 
and true spines is found; tendrils, which are 
often leaves or leaf parts adapted for climbing; 
bracts, which are leaves modified in size and 
color and associated with flowers; the floral or- 
gans, as sepals, petals, stamens, carpels, all of 
which may be regarded as foliar structures, but 
probably not modified foliage leaves as is com- 
monly stated. 

Arrangement of Leaves. The distribution 
of leaves on the stem has given rise to a subject 
called phyllotaxy, which undertakes to study 
the laws which govern the distribution. The 
general conclusion reached is that leaves are 
distributed so as to economize space and to ob- 
tain a light exposure, but this is to be regarded 
as the result of the arrangement rather than its 
cause. The most fundamental classification of 
leaves on the basis of arrangement is into the 
cyclic and spiral arrangements. In the former 
two or more leaves stand together at the same 
joint (node) of the stem, dividing the circum- 
ference between them. If the cycle consists of 
two leaves, they are called opposite, while, if it 
consists of three or more, they are called whorled 
or verticillate. In the spiral arrangements the 
leaves stand singly one after another, i.e., each 
joint of the stem bears but a single leaf, and 
they are commonly spoken of as alternate. It 
is the spiral arrangement which has developed 
the largest discussion in reference to the laws of 
phyllotaxy, for the cyclic arrangement represents 
merely two or more spirals ascending the stem. 
In the simplest alternate arrangement the second 
leaf stands upon the opposite side of the stem 
from the first, and the third leaf stands directly 
over the first. This results in two vertical rows 
of leaves, one on each side of the stem, an ar- 
rangement indicated by the fraction one-half. 
The fraction signifies the angular divergence be- 
tween two successive leaves, and the denominator 
the number of vertical rows. The next higher 
arrangement is one in which the an^lar diver- 
gence between two successive leaves is one-third 
of the circumference, and, as a consequence, the 
leaves occur in three vertical rows, and the frac- 
tional expression is one-third. The next higher 
arrangement is indicated by the fraction two- 
fifths, which means that the angular divergence 
is two-fifths of tlie^ circumference of the stem, 
that there are five vertical rows, and that the 
spiral line makes two turns around the stem 
before it reaches the same vertical row with 
which it started. The curious feature of the 
systcoB appears at this point. Succeeding 
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tionfl may be obtained by adding the numerators 
and denominators of the two preceding fractions. 
For example, the fraction which follows the one- 
half and one-third arrangements is two-fifths, 
and the next would be three-eighths, and so on. 
The higher numbers, such as five-thirteenths, 
eight twenty-firsts, etc., occur in certain pine 
cones, but in ordinary foliage leaves the lower 
numbers of the series are the common ones. It 
is often difficult to determine the normal ar- 
rangement, since the stem axis is not always 
perfectly straight in its growth. 

Ecology of the Leaf. Ecologically the leaves 
of plants may be considered ( 1 ) from the stand- 
point of the various leaf forms found in nature. 



Fig. 3. bkakch of habebiqll 

{Campanula rotundifolia) which has suffered injury and 
h as in oonsequenoe developed basal (juvenile) le^es upon 
the stem. This result has. also been ascribed to the illunu- 
nation. 

and (2) from that of the evidence obtained by ex- 
periments to determine the cause of the various 
forms. In general, leaves are expanded organs, 
and they also have a position which is in most 
cases perpendicular to the majority of the 
dent rays of light. This position is technically 
termed diaphototropic. It can readily be seen 
that these conditions favor the absorption of the 
largest quantities of radiant energy; and, inas- 
much as radiant energy is essential to the gro^h 
and life of plants, it is clear that the expanded 
form and the diaphototropic position are dis- 
tinctly advantageous, though it by no means 
follows that the need for light has caused either 
the form or the position. Large numbers of 


leaves are finely divided ; this is conspicuously 
true in the hydroph3i;e8 (q.v.), but it is also 
true of a vast number of plants with aerial 
leaves. While we can hardly believe that com- 
pound leaves have been caused in any such way, 
it is nevertheless true that a larger amount of 
leaf surface can be presented to the sunlight 
than in the case of plants with entire leaves. 
Perhaps the most advantageous leaf type of all 
is that which is illustrated by the grasses;^ here 
vertical leaves or leaves which are approxiniately 
vertical are grouped together in vast numbers, 
probably securing the greatest leaf surface in 
a given space that is found anywhere in the 
plant kingdom. Simple experimentation shows, 
however, that the vertical position of grass 
leaves, at least in many cases, is due to mechan- 
ical causes and has little or no relation to light 
stimuli. Another condition which favors the 
admission of light is the presence of petioles. 
Maple leaves which are developed in the strong 
sunlight have short petioles, while miore shaded 
leaves acquire long petioles and thus ultimately 
get into a well-lighted position, if that be pos- 
sible. Petioles thus give a much greater plas- 
ticity and flexibility to leaves. Other leaves 
have the power of motility which is strikingly 
illustrated in the sensitive plant and clover. The 
advantage of this motility is not altogether 
clear, especially since the closing of the leaf oc- 
curs chiefly in the night rather than in the day. 
(For a further discussion of this topic, see 
Xerophytes.) 

The placing of the leaves on the stems also 
varies to a high degree in nature, and in gen- 
eral there seems to be a sort of relation be- 
tween the phyllotactic arrangement and type 
of leaf, since large leaves are commonly farther 
apart than small ones. Rosette plants present 
a very interesting type of leaf arrangement, since 
the outer leaves often have long petioles and 
the inner ones none at all; not only this, but 
the phyllotactic arrangement is such that the 
shading of one leaf by another is largely pre- 
vented. In one way or another, then, it seems 
that there is a general tendency in nature for 
plants to dispose their leaves in such a way as 
to^ prevent shading. It is very doubtful, how- 
ever, if this can be regarded as a direct result 
of the light stimulus. If in nature leaves are 
not seen to shade each other to any great ex- 
tent, it may be that this is not an adaptation 
by natural selection, but rather that the leaves 
which were shaded have been compelled to die 
through getting insufficient food;, this results 
in a survival of the unshaded leaves. A study 
of the leaves of a patch of rank weeds shows 
that all the lower leaves have died and that only 
the uppermost have been able to endure. 

Experimental studies on leaves by Goebel, 
Brenner, and others have contributed much to 
the solution of the question of the causes of leaf 
shape and form. GoebePs theory is that light 
is the chief factor in the matter. His experi- 
ments on cacti and on the harebell have shown 
that if the light is weak large leaves develop, 
whereas strong light develops small leaver 
Other experiments which have been made more 
recently throw grave doubt upon Goebers re- 
sults: in the first place, many instance have 
been cited in whiqh light favors rather than re- 
tards the development of leaves; and sScondly, 
other factors whkh Goebel did not recognise 
have, even in the very forms which he studiPily 
produced the very results which he rieferrefi to 
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Uglit (Fig, 4 ) . KoJil aiid iraore recently Brenner 
)iii¥e eoaeidered tAei, moistnre Is the ehief ele* 
ment which affects leaf shai^ particularly the 
vdatien; which exists hetween absorption and 
tnanspiratioii^ To illustrate, in a moist atmos- 
phere hMiives grow large because the transpira- 
tion is (Peeked and the turgor is thereby in- 
creased., iQn the contrary, in dry air leaves are 
small becpmse the transpiration is increased 
and the turgor reduced. In other words, any- 
th^ which tends to increase or decrease cell 
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turgescence tends to modify not only the leaf 
aiae but also the leaf form itself (Fig. 4). It is 
not possible at present, on account of the very 
smau number of experiments, to reach any very 
deffnite conclusions. A great many differences 
which lehves show cannot now be referred to any 
mechanical cause, but it surely seems to be the 
present tendency to adopt an explanation • of 
this kind for the variations in leaves rather 
than to give a teleological explanation, 

The structure of leaves varies as well as the 
exteroal form, and here also two prominent 
theories have been advanced to account for the 
changes observed. The chief changes which have 
been observed are associated with the chlorophyll 
cells and the epidermis. Stahl in particular has 
held that increased light causes the development 
of palisade cells. This view has been rather 

r ei^ally accepted, and at present there seems to 
no valid reason for serious objection to it. 
it may, however, rightly be a subject for further 
investigation to settle the ouestion of the pre- 
cise eu^t of light upon cell structure. Leaves 
yv^ich HfTe ^own in a moist atmosphere develop 
a thin wall, whereas a thick wall is developed In 
a diy atpipsphere. Perhaps the cause in the 
^ttsr cass is ^0 be referred to the greater con- 
cenmilon produced by excessive transpiration. 

li^d to a deposition of cell-wall ma- 
teri^lr iSl^ata, as a rule, are less subject to 
exppi^fipenial change than are the ether leaf 
or£i#s. lap^eyor^ plants, as the mermaid 
ab^\ d^ddil; when submerged. 

change; 'lia<^' hot 


been suggested. For bibliography, see Botanx. 
See also Bun; Histology. 

LEAF, Waltbb (1852- ) . An English 

classical scholar and banker. He was born at 
Norwood and was educated ffrst at Harrow 
Scbpol. In 1874 he graduated B.A. from Trinity 
Ollege, Cambridge, having taken numerous 
honors, and from 1874 to 1877 he was a fellow 
of Trinity. Entering the banking firm of Leaf, 
Sons ^ Co., he was its chairman in 1888-92. 
One of the founders of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, he served as its deputy chairman in 
1885-86, chairman in 1887, and vice president 
iu 1914; in 1914 also he was chairman of the 
London County and Westminster Bank; and he 
was a member of the small special committee 
whose task it was to finance the British Empire 
during the European War. Cambridge gave 
him the degrees of M.A. and Litt.D. and Oxford 
that of D.Litt. In addition to his business 
activities he found time to devote himself to 
classical studies. He served as president of the 
Hellenic Society in 1914 and published, besides 
articles in learned journals, The Story of 
Achilles (18'80), with J. H. Pratt; The Iliad of 
Bomer Translated into English Prose (1882), 
with A. Lang and E. Myers; The Iliads Edited 
with Introduction and Notes (2 vols., 1886-88; 
2d ed., 1900-02), a very valuable work; an edi- 
tion of The Iliad ( 2 vols., 1 895-98 ) , with M. A. 
Bayfield; Companion to the Iliad (1902) ; Troy: 
A Study in Homeric Geography (1912). Leaf 
published also A Modern Priestess of Isis^ a 
translation from the Russian (1894), and Fer- 
sions from Hafiz: An Essay in Persian Metre 
(1898). 

LEAF BEETLE. Any one of a large family 
of beetles, the Chrysomelid®, so called because 
both adults and larvae feed on the leaves of 
plants. The family is an enormous one, as it 
comprises more than 18,000 species. The great 
majority are found in the tropics, but over 600 
species occur in North America. The leaf beetles 
are nearly all small, the potato beetle being one 
of the largest of the family* The eggs, as a 
rule, are laid on the food plant. The larvae of 
many species live on the leaves, either exposed 
or covered with grass. Some carry perfectly 
constructed cases; others are leaf miners, as the 
Hispini; still others are root borers and stem 
borers, and a few are aquatic — a remarkable 
diversity of habit in the larvse of a single family. 
The larvae cover themselves with excrement. The 
most remarkable covering formed by any insect, 
perhaps, is that made by a tropical American 
leaf beetle of the genus PorphyraspiSy which 
lives on coco palms at Bahia. The larvae are 
covered by a sort of bird’s -nest-like coating of 
fibres or threads attached to the anal extremity, 
which are wood fibres that have passed through 
the alimentary canal and have been stuck to- 
gether again. Some of the tropical species of 
this group are extremely beautiful and mounted 
in gold are used as jewelry. With the species 
of temperate regions the color usually fades and 
becomes sordid after death. Among well-known 
destructive leaf beetles are those of the genus 
Crioceris (see Asparagus Insects), the potato 
beetle, and the cucumber beetle, and its allies of 
the genus Diahrotioa. In California the adults 
injure fruit and fruit trees, and in the East they 
eat the leaves of cucumber, squaSh, and melon 
vines, and the young bore into the stems an<| 
roots oI the saine and other food plants. 

CoBN IirsECTS.) AH the specie^ of 
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are difficult insects to combat. Another group 
of agricultural pests in this family is that of the 
flea beetles. (See Flea Beetle.) The brown 
and black larvae of the grapevine flea beetle feed 
on the upper surface of grape leaves. A well- 
known and destructive species is the inmorted 
elm-leaf beetle. (See Elm Insects.) On the 
sweet-potato and morning-glory vines small, 
flattened leaf beetles occur, which are gold and 
green. (See Golden Beetle.) Consult: George 
Dimmock, Standard Natural History , vol. ii 
(Boston, 1884) , David Sharp, Cambridge Natur 
ral H%atory, vol. vi (London, 1901) ; V. L. Kel- 
loggs Amenoan Insects (2d ed., New York, 
1908). 

LEAF BUG. Any hemipterous insect of the 
family Capsid®. The leaf bugs form the largest 
family of the true bugs. Tliey are usually rather 
small, slender, and delicate insects. More than 
1000 species have been described, of which 250 
inhabit the United States, but there are many 
more undesenbed and unnamed forms. They are 
found chiefly upon the leaves of plants, but are 
not all true plant feeders, and very few of them 
occur in sufficient numbers to become important 
crop enemies. The four-lined leaf bug [Fascilo- 
capsus hneatus) is, however, a common garden 
pest all through the eastern, central, and south- 
ern United States, sucking the sap of goose- 
berry bushes, currants, dalilias, and many other 
garden plants. Those species which are not 
plant feeders are predacious and destroy other 
insects. 

LEAF CACTUS, Ackebmann’s. See Colored 
Plate of Cacti 

LEAF CRUMFLER, Rascal. See Rascal 
Leaf Crumpler. 

LEAF-CUTTER BEE. A name given to 
certain species of solitary bees (see Bee) of 
the genus MegachtJe in consequence of their 
habit of lining their nests with portions of 
leaves or of the petals of flowers, which they 
cut out for this purpose with the mandibles. 
Megachile centunctularis, a species common to 
Europe and the United States, uses the leaves 
(not the petals) of roses, fitting the pieces to- 
gether so as to form one thimble-shaped cell 
within another, in a long cylindrical burrow, 
the bottom of each cell containing an and 
a little pollen paste. A single female will build 
30 or more cells and will occupy 20 or more 
days in the woik. Megachile acuta of tlie United 
States is a carpenter as well as a leaf cutter 
and excavates its tunnels in soft or partly de- 
cayed wood. In each tunnel thimble-shaped cells 
are made of pieces of rose leaves and are filled 
with pollen and honey. One egg is laid in each 
cdl, which is then sealed with circular pieces of 
rose leaf. The cells of the leaf-cutter bees are 
also not infrequently placed in cracks of houses 
or trees, under stones and boards in deserted 
eartWorm holes, or in the holes of the carpen- 
ter bee ((j.v.), in auger holes, or in lead pipe: 
and they have even been found in the nozzle of 
an old disused pump. See Plate of Bees. 

LEAF-CUTTING ANT. These ants belong 
to tlie Myrmicine tribe Atti which is peculiar 
to America and best developed in the tropics. 
They cut and carry to their nests pieces of leaves 
for the purpose of growing a fungus. The bits 
of leaves are worked over into a pulpy mass and 
frequently mixed with caterpillar excrement or 
other organic material. It is inoculated by 
the ants with the particular fungus which they 
are growing and all other sorts are carefully 


destroyed The fungus is used by the ants as 
food. In the tropics some of the colonies are 
enormous. The ants work for as much as half a 
mile from the nest and are capable of stripping 
a tree in a few hours. It is impossible for 
man to carry-on agriculture in the vicinity of 
such a nest. The most northern species {AHa 
septentrwnalis) is found in the vicinity of New 
York City but its colonies are small. See Ants. 

LEAF FROG. One of the small American 
tropical frogs of the family rvotignutliidu* and 
genus Hylodes, of which about 50 species are 
known. All are less than 2 inches long, are as 
a rule brightly colored and changeable, and have 
the general habits of the tree frog (q.v.). The 
fingers as well as the toes are provided with 
disks, enabling the animals to cling to the leaves 
of plants and trees, as they habitually do. The 
males have vocal sacs and make chirping sounds. 
A remarkable species is the coqui {Hylodes mar> 
timen8%s)i of Porto Rico, Haiti, and the Antilles, 
wliose young undergo their whole metamorphosis 
before emerging from the protection of the egg. 
The female glues about 20 large eggs, enveloped 
in a foamy mass upon a broad leaf or in the 
axil of a flag, and then seems to remain near by 
awaiting developments. Each embryo (tadpole) 
grows S) maturity within its egg, developing 
neither gills nor gill openings, but apparently 
breathing through the highly vascular! w'd tail. 
At last the food yolk and liquids of the egg are 
exhausted, the tail is rapidly absorbed, and a 
minute but perfectly formed frog breaks the 
shell and hops away. A frog of the Solomon 
Islands has a similar method of development 
within the egg. See Hylodes. 

LEAF HOFFER. A bug of the family Jas- 
sidffi. The leaf hoppeis are among the most 
abundant of the bugs and comprise a great com- 
plexity of forms. By most modern writers the 
group is considered of superfamily rank and is 
known as Jassoidea. All are small insects. One 
species {Cioadula ewitiosa) infests winter wheat. 
The grapevine leaf hopper {Erythroneura mtis) 
often occurs in great numbers on the vine and 
18 very injurious to it. It is known to grape 
growers as the thrips or grapevine thrips, a 
misleading name. ( Sec Thrips. ) Scores of spe- 
cies feed upon grasses and bring about a very 
extensive, although probably unnoticed, damage 
to the g'.u nriges of the West. 

LEAF INSECT, or Walking Leaf. One of 
a very remarkable group of insects of the orthop- 
terous family Phasmid®, natives- of tropical 
countries, cluefly of tlie East Indian region, hav- 
ing wings extremely like leaves, not only in 
color, but in the way they are ribbed and veined. 
The joints of the legs are also extended in a 
leaflike manner. So close is the resemblance 
that the natives of the countries where they 
abound firmly believe that they were once real 
leaves, which by some metamorphosis of habit* 
have taken to walking. There is also a marvel- 
ous similarity between their eggs and plant 
seeds, even in minute structure. These insects 
spend their lives among foliage, move slowly, 
and would be much exposed to every enemy did 
not their leaflike appearance preserve them from 
observation. Spectroscopic analysis of the color- 
ing matter of these insects’ wings shows a slight 
distinction from that of chlorophyll, but that 
it does not differ from that of living leaves, 
Confined leaf insects will, in the absence of leaf 
food, eat one another’s wings. See Mimicry, 
LEAF HANNA. See Imp Insect. 
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LEAP MIETEB. A member of a group of 
very small moths, known as the Tineid®, of 
serial or superfamily rank, containing a number 
of families and more than 4000 described spe- 
cies. The popular name “leaf miner” refers to 
the fact that the larv® of very many species 
mine out the chlorophyll from between the upper 
and lower surfaces of the leaves of plants. The 
leaf miners proper belong especially to the tine- 
ine families Gracillariid®, Lavernid®, Elaehis- 
tid®, Lithocolletid®, Lyonetiid®, and Nepticu- 
lid®, but some of the Tineid® and Gelechiid® 
are also leaf miners. Others of the tineine 
series are leaf rollers, leaf webbers, seed feeders, 
twig borers, gall makers, and root feeders, and 
others still feed upon animal matter such as 
skins, fur, woolen goods (see Clothes Moth), 
and also upon dried fruits, stored grain, and 
similar substances Some of them are leaf 
miners only in early life and later construct 
cases which they bear around with them while 
feeding externally on the foliage of plants. 
This nabit is characteristic of the family 
Coleophorid®. 

Although very small, the tineines are fre- 
quently very beautiful and are ornamented with 
brilliant metallic scales. The wings are usu- 
ally very narrow, sometimes lance-shaped, and 
bear long marginal fringes. Two species of 
Tmea have been recorded as viviparous. Ex- 
amples of tineines are very difficult to collect 
and to preserve, and this accounts for the fact 
that, although 4000 species have been described, 
entomologists are really only just beginning the 
study of the group, which surely comprises very 
many thousands of species. 

Certain other insects aside from these little 
moths are leaf miners in the larval stage, as cer- 
tain leaf beetles of the tribe Hispini, certain 
flies of the families Oscinid® and Anthomyiid®, 
and certain sawflies of the family Tenthredinid®. 

Consult David Sharp, Cambridge Natural His- 
tory, vol. vi (London, 1901), and J. H. and A. B. 
Comstock, Manual for the 'Study of Insects (8th 
ed., Ithaca, 1909). See Butterflies and 
Moths; Sawfly. 

LEAF MONKEY. See Langur. 

LEAF BOLLEB. A small nocturnal or cre- 
puscular moth of the family Tortricid®, most of 
which in the larval state roll themselves within 
the leaves of plants, fastening them with silken 
threads. They are generally less than an inch 
in breadth across the expanded wings and have 
naked antenn®. The fore wings are usually 
marked with spots and bands, but the hind 
wings are without ornament. The larva either 
rolls a leaf into a nest in which it lives singly, 
or in some species many of them may bind all 
the leaves of a branch into one common nest. 
The yellow active larv® of one species {Gaccecia 
oerasivorana) make such a nest on the wild or 
'choke cherry. The larv® change to pup® within 
the nest, but just before the moth emerges the 
pupa makes its way to the outer surface of the 
nest, where it hangs attached by caudal hooks. 
The rolling of the leaves with the solitary spe- 
cies is due in part to the individual work of the 
larva, in part to the contraction of the silk 4u 
and in part to the changes in the growth 
of the vegetable tissue. Some tortricid larv® 
are net leaf rollers, but inhabit fruit, like the 
codling Jttbth (q.v.), the well-known enemy of 
apples and pears; Carpocapsa splertdana, which 
lives in aoomS aud walnuts; and Carpooapsa 
$aUitm$, whl<^ inhabits the seeds known as 


jumping beans (see Jumping Bean). Certain 
beetles (weevils) have a similar habit of roll- 
ing leaves. 

LEAF SPOT, A plant disease. See Dis- 
eases OF Plants. 

LEAGUE (from the Lat. leuoa), A measure 
of length of great antiquity. It was used by the 
Homans, who derived it from the Gauls and esti- 
mated it as equivalent to 1500 Homan paces, or 
1.370 modern English miles. The league was 
introduced into England by the Normans, prob- 
ably before the battle of Hastings (1066), and 
haa been by this time lengthened to 2 English 
miles of that time, or 2.9 modern English miles. 
At the present day the league is a nautical 
measure and signifies the twentieth part of a 
degree — i.e., 3 gc(“jin"'‘i(al miles, 01 3.456 stat- 
ute miles. The hrench and other nations use 
the same nautical league, but the former nation 
had (until the introduction of the metric sys- 
tem) two land measures of the same name* the 
legal posting league, 2.42 English miles, and the 
league of 25 to the degree, 2 76 statute English 
miles. The former became 4 kilometers (2.49 
miles). 

LEAGUE (OF., Fr. ligue, ML. liga, lega, 
bond, from Lat. ligare, to bind). In French his- 
tory, a name specifically applied to the Holy 
League (Sainte Ligue) organized in 1576 by 
Henry, Duke of Guise, in opposition to the 
granting of the free exercise of their religion 
and political rights to the Huguenots. While 
its ostensible object was the maintenance of 
the Roman Catholic religion in its predomi- 
nance, the real aim of the Guises was rather to 
exclude the Protestant princes of the blood from 
the succession to the throne For an account of 
the civil war that ensued, see France; Henry 
HI; Henry IV; Huguenots; and consult the 
references given; also F. A. M. Mignet, Histoire 
de la Ligue (6 vols., Paris, 1829). 

LEAGUE OF THE IBOQUOIS. See Iro- 
quois. 

LEAGUE OF THE PBINCES (Ger. Fur- 
stenhund). A league originated by Frederick 
the Great, in 1785, to oppose Joseph II in his 
purpose of altering the constitution of the Ger- 
man Empire and extending the Austrian power 
in south Germany by the acquisition of Bavaria 
in exchange for Belgium. The league w^as formed 
between Prussia, Saxony, and Hanover on July 
23, 1785, and was afterward joined by the dukes 
of Brunswick, Mecklenburg, Saxe-Weimar, and 
Saxe-Gotha, the margraves of Anspach and 
Baden, the Elector of Mainz, and other princes. 
Having effected the abandonment of Josephus 
plans, the league was dissolved at Frederick’s 
death, and a later attempt by Charles Augustus 
of Weimar to make it the basis of a German 
union under the leadership of Prussia was un- 
successful. Consult Leopold von Ranke, Die 
deutschen Mhchte und der FUrstenbund (2d ed., 
Leipzig, 1875). 

LEAGUE OF THE PUBLIC WEAL (Fr. 
Ligue du bien public). An alliance of the great 
French nobles against Louis XI, formed in 1465 
under the leadership of Charles, Count of Cha- 
rolais (Charles the Bold of Burgundy). The 
ostensible object of the nobles was to put an end 
to the tyrannical government of Louis XI; but 
in fact their objects were purely selfish, their 
only aim being to regain the old extensive feu- 
dal privileges, which had enabled them to defy 
even the royal power. They gained a victory 
over Louis XI on July 16, 1465, at Montlhfiry, 
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and in October, in the Peace of Condans, the 
King was forced to make great concessions But 
the advantage gained by the nobles was of short 
duration, for the crafty monarch succeeded in 
crushing them individually and made the royal 
power supreme in France. See France; Louis 
XI. Consult Ernest Lavisse, Histoire de France 
depute l€8 ortgines juequ^d la revoluixon, vol. iv, 
part ii (Paris, 1902). 

LEAKE, Sir John (1056-1720). An English 
admiral. He was born at Rotherhithe, London, 
England; early entered the navy, served under 
his father in 1673 in the action between Sir 
Edward Spragg and Van Tromp; and afterward, 
when appointed captain, convoyed victualers into 
Londonderry, thus compelling the enemy to raise 
the siege. In 1702 he was put in command of 
a squadion and sent to Newfoundland as Gov- 
ernor. Arriving there, he speedily destroyed the 
French settlements and their fishing outfits. 
For these services he was made on his return 
rear admiral and soon afterward vice admiral 
of the blue and knighted. In 1704 he displayed 
great skill and gallantry in relieving Gibraltar 
when it was on the point of being taken by 
500 Spaniards who had climbed up the rock. 
Soon after he was made vice admiral of the 
white and a^in, in 1705, relieved Gibraltar by 
destroying the French squadron. In 1706 he re- 
lieved Barcelona, when it was reduced to great ex- 
tremity by the Spaniards and French, obliging 
King Philip to raise the siege. In the same 
year he commanded the fleet which captured 
Alicante, Cartagena, and the island of Majorca. 
He was now made admiral of the white and 
commander in chief of the Mediterranean fleet. 
In 1708 he reduced Sardinia and Minorca. In 
1709 he was made rear admiral of Great Britain. 
The same year he was appointed Lord of the 
Admiralty and continued high in office till the 
death of Queen Anne. He was several times a 
member of Parliament for Rochester. On the 
accession of George I he was superseded on a 
pension of £600 a year. He died at Greenwich 
on Aug. 21, 1720. The Life of Sir John Leakey 
by Stephen Martin Leake, his nephew, was pri- 
vately prin ted in London (1750). 

LEAKE, William Martin (1777-1860). A 
British officer and archaeologist, born in London. 
He was educated at the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich, received a commission as second 
lieutenant in the artillery service, and in 1794 
was ordered to the West Indies, where he re- 
mained for four years. In 1799 he was sent as 
captain to instruct the Swiss in artillery prac- 
tice. Leaving Constantinople in 1800 to join 
the Turks, who were then fighting the French in 
Egypt, he traveled through Asia Minor, Jafia, 
and Egypt, and even traversed the desert, but 
arrived only after the capitulation had been 
signed. In 1801 he made a careful survey of 
Upper Egypt and in 1804 traveled through the 
greater part of Turkey and Greece, surveying 
the coasts and fortresses and making collections, 
which are now in the British Museum. After 
undertaking extensive explorations in the Orient 
for the British government (1808-13), he retired 
in 1816 with the grade of lieutenant colonel. 
His principal works, which are all marked by 
thorough ness, minuteness, and technical skill, 
are: Researches in Greece (1814); The Topog- 
raphy of Athens ( 1821 ), the first scientific treat- 
ise on the subject and still of great value; Jour- 
nal of a Tour in Asia Minor, unth Comparative 
Remarks on the Ancient and Modern Geography 


of that Country (1824); Travels in the Marea 
(1830); Travels tn Northern Greeee (1836); 
Peloponnesiaca (1846); Numismatica Hellemoa 
(1864), with a supplement (1859), Consult 
J. H. Marsden, Brief Memoir of the Life and 
Writings of TV M. Leake (Ixmdon, 1864), and 
J. E. Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship, 
vol. Hi (Cambridge, 1908) 

LEAL, J. da Silva Mendes. See Mendes 
Leal, Josfi da Silva. 

LEAMIHOTON, l5m'ing-ton, or Leaming- 
ton Priors. A fashionable watering place in 
Warwickshire, England, on the Learn, a tribu- 
tary of the Avon, about 2 miles from Warwick 
(Map: England, E 4). Leamington is of mod- 
ern growth and owes its importance to its min- 
eral waters, saline, sulphurous, and chalybeate. 
It has a proprietary college, erected in 1847 in 
the Tudor style, and numerous other educational 
establishments. The town hall, a handsome 
Renaissance building erected in 1884, contains a 
free library and art gallery. In the centre of 
the town is a pump room, a handsome structure. 
The manufacture of cooking ranges is an im- 
portant industry. The town owns the Spa baths, 
open-air baths,* water supply, gas, tramways, 
and cemeteries, and maintains free libraries, 
technical schools, and beautiful public gardens 
and parks. Leamington was an insignificant vil- 
lage until 1790, when the waters were discov- 
ered, and since that time they have attracted 
not only visitors, but residents. In 1838 the 
town obtained permission to call itself Royal 
Leamington Spa, but the name has now dropped 
completely out of use. Pop., 1901, 26,850; 1911, 
26,713. Consult Guide to and History of Leam- 
ington (New York, 1888). 

LEAMINGTON. A town and port in Essex 
Co., Ontario, Canada, on Lake Erie and on the 
Michigan Central and P^re Marquette railways, 
30 miles southeast by east (direct) of Windsor 
(Map: Ontario, B 9). There is an electric rail- 
way to Windsor and steamship communication 
with Pelee Island. The town possesses a public 
library. The manufacturing industries include 
milling, fruit canning, pickle making, cigar, and 
basket making. There are also manufactures of 
handles, catsup, sashes, and doors. Natural gas 
is found in the vicinity. There are two tobacco 
factories and a considerable trade in that prod- 
uct. The town owns its water works. Pop., 
1901, 2451; 1911, 2652. 

LEANDEB, 16-an'd6r. See Hero. 

LEANDEB. See Ess, Johann Heinrich 
van. 

LEANDEB, ld;-anM@r, Richard. The pseudo- 
nym of the German surgeon and author Richard 
von Volkmann (q.v. ). 

LEANOOEB, Saint (c.660-c.601). Arch- 
bishop of Seville. He was born at Cartagena, 
Spain, and became a monk. His zeal in convert- 
ing the son and successor of King Leovigild was 
punished by banishment. He betook himself to 
Constantinople and there formed a lasting friend- 
ship with Gregory, afterward Pope Gregory the 
Great (590-604). About 584 Leander was made 
Archbishop of Seville, and in 699 Gregory sent 
him the pallium and also dedicated to him his 
Moralia m Johum. Leander’s most important 
achievement was the conversion of the West 
Goths from Arianism to Catholic Christianity. 
His day is March 13. 

LEANDEB OLABK COLLEGE. See West- 
ern College. 

LEANBBE, lVaN'dr^ Charles Luciew 
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<186®- ). A French portrait painter, pas- 

telliet, lithographer, and caricaturist. He was 
btnrn at Champsecret (Orne) and studied under 
Bin and Oabanel in Paris. He began as a draw- 
ing teacher dnd portrait painter. Becoming as- 
sooiated in 1804 with the periodical Le RirCj he 
ilntnediately made a name by his excellently 
drawn. gt)<»d-nn1\ir<*dl> humorous caricature por- 
traits and He later acquired more 

solid fame with his pastel portraits, which for 
delicate and precise draftsmanship, bold and 
harmonious color, fineness of texture, and daz- 
zling flesh tints are unrivaled in contemporary 
art. His lithographs, which are models of tech- 
nical ability, also deserve special mention. They 
are executed usually in black and white, with 
great depth, yet with an airy lightness of tone and 
a bold treatment of light and shade. Among the 
best known are “Yvette Guilbert*s Tour’*; “The 
Snobs”; “Souvenir of the First Communion” 
(1904) ; “The Woman with the Monkey”; “Ball 
in the Bays of Henri Monnier” ( 1905 ) . Among 
the works illustrated by him are Rostand’s Cy- 
rano de Bergerac (1900) and Murger’s Vte de 
Bohhme (1903). In 1896 he published an album 
of delightful sketches entitled 'Nocturnes, He 
became Chevalier of the Legion of Honor and 
received gold med als in 1891 and 1907 

LEANING TOWER. A tower which over- 
hangs its base on one side. The most celebrated 
example is the campanile of Pisa, which has an 
obliquity of 13 feet in a height of 179. It was 
begun by the architect Bonannus of Pisa in 
1174, continued by William of Innsbruck and 
others, and completed in 1350. It is built in the 
Romanesque style, to correspond with the cathe- 
dral, and is surrounded by open arcades of col- 
umns. Other well-known examples are in Bo- 
logna, the Torre Asinelli (1109) and the Torre 
Garisenda (1110), both square and built of 
brick, the latter well known through a passage 
in Dante’s Inferno, The original campanile of 
Venice also leaned slightly; there are other ex- 
amples at Pisa, Ravenna, and elsewhere in north- 
ern Italy, and a few in other parts of Europe. 
It has long been disputed whether the slant of 
these towers is accidental. That of Pisa shows 
an increased height in each successive story on 
the leaning side, which has been attributed by 
some (Rohault de FleurjTj Mothes) to attempts 
of the architects to rectify a sinking while the 
tower was being built. Others (Grassi, Ricci, 
Goodyear) have advanced arguments to show 
that the slant here and elsewhere was Inten- 
tional. The latter is the prevailing opinion. 
Consult: Russell Sturgis, Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture (New York, 1906) ; W. H. Goodyear, 
“Brooklyn Museum Measurements of 1910 in the 
Spiral Stairway of the Leaning Tower,” in 
American Architect, vol. xcviii (ib., 1910); id., 
Analysis of the Report of the Pisa Commission 
on the Leaning Tower (ib., 1910). For illus- 
tration, see Pisa. 

LEAFING FISH. See Mudskippeb. 

LEAF INSECT, See Lebp Insect. 

LEAF YEAR. A year of 366 days (see 
OAtlNOAB), BO called because it leaps forward 
a day as compared with an ordinary year. For 
convenience the leap years are chosen to be those 
in which the number of the year is divisible by 
four without remainder ; but, of the years divis- 
ible by 100, only those are leap years which are 
divisinle by 400. See Bissextile. 

LEAR, Edwabd (1812~88). An English ar- 
tist fund writer oi horn at Holloway, Lon- 


don, May 12, 1812. He was of Banish detccfUt. 
As a boy, he showed a liking for painting and 
natural history; at the age of 19 he found em- 
ployment as draftsman in the Zo'flogirnl Gar- 
dens; and a year later a book of his ornitho- 
logical drawings attracted the attention of the 
Earl of Derby, for whom he drew the plates to 
The Knowsley Menagerie. He traveled exten- 
sively on the Continent and in the East, filling 
his books with ‘•ettled in Italy and 

died at San Reri<», Ini'iuuj, 1888. It was for- 
the young son of the Earl of Derby, in whose 
family Lear became a permanent favorite, that 
his first nonsense book was written (1846). 
There followed: Nonsense Songs (1871) j More 
Nonsense Songs (1872); Laughable Lyrics 
(1877). The fame of his humorous books, with 
their preposterously comic illustrations, quite 
surpassed that of his serious productions, which, 
from pen or pencil, or both, include* Illustra- 
tions of the Family of the Psittacidw (1832) ; 
Gleanings from the Menagerie at Knowsley Hall 
(1846); and the journals of travel in Italy 
(1846), Greece and Albania (1851), the Ionian 
Islands (1863), and Corsica (1870). In 1912 
appeared the Complete Nonsense Booh (New 
York), which brings together all the original 
nonsense pictures and nonsense verses and adds 
new material. Consult : Tennyson’s Poems, illus- 
trated by Lear, with memoir by Lushington 
(London, 1889); Letters of Edwa)d Lear (New 
York, 1908), Later Letters of Edward Lear 
(ib., 1911). 

LEAR, Tobias (1762-1816). An American 
diplomatist, born at Portsmouth, N. H In 1783 
he graduated at Harvard and in 1785 was ap- 
pointed private secretary to Wasliington, in 
which position he remained until W ashington’s 
death. From 1802 to 1804 he was Consul Gen- 
eral at Santo Domingo and in the latter year 
became Consul General at Algiers. He was ap- 
pointed in 1805 to conclude a peace with Tripoli 
and despite sharp censure from some quarters 
arranged terms approved throughout by the 
United States government. Subsequently he 
was connected with the War Department at 
Washington as an accountant until his death 
by suicide. 

LEARMONT, Igr'mOnt, Thomas. See 
Thomas of Erceldoune. 

LEARNED, lUr'ned, Marion Dexteb (1857- 
) . An American Germanic scholar, born 
near Dover, Del. He graduated in 1880 from 
Dickinson College, was instructor in languages 
at Dickinson Seminary in 1880-84, studied in 
Germany in 1885, and graduated Ph.D. in 1887 
from Johns Hopkins University, where he was 
instructor, associate., and associate professor of 
German from 1886 to 1895. Thereafter he served 
as professor of German at the University of 
Pennsylvania. He became editor of Americana 
Germanica (now Oermcm American Annals) in 
1897, made researches for the Carnegie Institu- 
tion in 1909, and was president of the Modern 
Language Association in 1909. He published; 
The Pennsylvania German Dialect (1889); The 
Saga of Walther of Aquitaine (1892); Herder 
and America (1904) ; The Life of Francis Dan- 
iel Postorious (1908) ; The Family of Abraham 
Lincoln (1909); Guide to the MS. Materials 
Relating to American History in the German 
State Archives (1912). 

LEARNOCNG. In general, the modification 
of behavior in the lignt of experience. If an 
organism lived always under the same condi- 
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iionni learning would be unaeceeisary. If, how- 
ever, new conditione arise to which the present 
behavior of the organism is inadequate, and if 
the animal is able to adjust itself to these new 
conditions, then it has ‘‘learned’’; the process 
of adjustment is the process of learning. 

The study of learning is important for two 
reasons. 1. Since the behavior of the learning 
organism has a conscious aspect, its study gives 
an index to the nature of consciousness. (See 
Psychology; Animal Psychology.) The prob- 
lem of psychology, therefore, is to describe the 
mental processes which are present at various 
stages in learning and to correlate these proc- 
esses with changes in the nervous system ( See 
Learning in Animals.) Here we find, to be 
sure, a number of special syntheses, but nothing 
essentially new; tlie general psychology of learn- 
ing 18 the psychology of perception and idea, of 
meaning, of memory, of language, of attention, 
of action; and the explanation of the learning 
process is likewise to be couched in terms of 
associative and determining tendencies. 2. Man, 
unlike the lower animals, anticipates changes in 
the environment; he is able, in a measure, to 
make the necessary adjustments before a change 
in conditions actually arises, for the human 
individual possesses free ideas. It is the busi- 
ness of education to anticipate these changes and 
adjustments and to prepare the individual to 
meet new situations when they arise. Educa- 
tional technology is therefore interested pri- 
marily m such problems as the methods and 
economy of learning, the relation of learning to 
intelligence, to mental fatigue, etc. The meth- 
ods of learning, e g., may be reduced to three . 

( 1 ) the method of trial and success ( trial and 
error, perseverance), in which one means after 
another is tried until the organism hits upon 
an adjustment that is effective; (2) the method 
of imitation, the intentional or unintentional 
copying of the behavior of one or more individ- 
uals (see Imitation) ; and (3) the employ- 
ment of free ideas: since man is endowed with 
memory and imagination, he can recall pro- 
cedures which were effective in a former situa- 
tion and can adapt and apply them to situations 
which are partly different. The first of these 
methods is the least economical, because it in- 
volves waste of time and effort; the second is 
economical, provided that the “copy” is ade- 
quate; the efficiency of the third, wnich charac- 
terizes the highest type of learning, is largely 
dependent upon the intelligence of the learner. 
There are also certain rules which must be fol- 
lowed if the best results are to be obtained. 
Thus, it is a cardinal rule of all such learning 
that attention must be given to the work in 
hand. Again, the committing to memory of 
any material is, in the^ last analysis, a function 
of the number of repetitions; but it is better 
to learn by wholes than by parts, and it is 
better to distribute the study over several pe- 
riods than to confine it to one period. Again, 
learning is facilitated by frequent attempts to 
recall or recite the matter being learned. 

For the relation of learning to intelligence, 
see I^NTAL Tests. For the relation of fatigue 
to leaiming, see Fatigue. For muscular learn- 
ing, or the development of skill, see Habit. 

Consult: C. H. Judd, Genetic Pay (Oology for 
Tmchera (New York, IdOS) ; E. G. Swift, Mind 
m the Making (lb., 1909) ; 8. 8. Cohrin, The 
Learning Proceea (ib., 1911); Ernst Meumann, 
The Psychology of Lewmingy translated by J. W. 


Baird (ib^, 1913); Cohrin and Bliley, Mumata 
Behemor (ib., 1913). 

IMAEUSmUQ nr AHlMAm The modlfi* 
cation of the behavior of an animal organism by 
its previous experience. The modification must 
be comparatively rapid, since learning has a 
conscious aspect. (See Animal Psychology.) 
In the study of the human mind interest is 
likely to centre in the alteration of consciousness 
correlated with the change in behavior; the ani- 
mal psychologist, however, although his ultimate 
end is the same, must first concern himself im 
timately with behavior itself; so that his classi- 
fications of learning are usually made with 
reference rather to modification of behavior than 
to indicated changes in the accompanying 
consciousness. 

1. Learning as the cessation of response to 
repeated weak stimulation occurs in the lowest 
animal forms. Hydra responds to weak mechan- 
ical shock by contraction, but upon continued 
repetition of the stimulus ceases to react. 8ea 
urchins may respond only to the first of a series 
of shadows. Acquired behavior of this sort is 
seldom permanent; after an interval without 
stimulation the animal will again give Its orig- 
inal response; and the learning may be depend- 
ent solely upon sensory adaptation. 

2. The change in behavior under repeated 
stimulation may consist of a heightened reac^ 
tion. Thus, the avoiding reaction of an earth- 
worm may, after the animal has been continu- 
ously prodded, become so exaggerated that the 
creature whips its head rapidly about. This 
type of learning is also of short duration and 
may be due to a summation of nervous impulses. 

8. Continued strong (and probably injurious) 
stimulation may result in a succession of varied 
negative responses. The animal appears to try 
various means of ridding itself of the stimulus, 
until at last it is successful. We are told that 
a starfish which had a piece of rubber tubing 
placed over one of its arms tried to remove the 
object in the following ways: “rubbing it off 
against the ground, shaking it off by holding 
the arm aloft and waving it pendulum-wise in 
the air, holding the tube against the ground 
with the neighboring arm and pulling the afflicted 
arm out, pressing other arms against the tube 
and pushing it off, and, finally, as a last resort, 
amputating the arm.” Learning of this sort is 
never permanent and is probably due to the 
overflow of increased nervous excitation Into 
other than the usual channels. 

4. The acquisition of rhythmic habits is, per- 
haps, a distinct form of learning. The sea 
anemone, which expands its tentacles at high 
tide, will continue to do so at the regular tidal 
intervals for some time after it has been re- 
moved to an aouarium. If a new artificial 
rhythm, like that of the tide, is established in 
the aquarium, the creature Will fall into the 
new rhythm aild continue to open out its ten- 
tacles at the rate of the newly ^ablished inter* 
vals, even after the artificial tide has ceased. 

6. In the homing behavior of certain animals 
(e.g., ants, bees, solitary wasps, mai^ verte- 
brates) the creature seenns to learn its path to 
a new home with remarkable rapidity. It is 
difficult to say whether the mechanism of leam* 
ing, in the case of homing, is exceptional. Vati- 
ous suggestions have been made: guidance by 
visual landmafks, by the general direction of the 
light, by the olfactory trail laid down when tJie 
animal left the nest (a topochemioai or ollao* 
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tory apace perception of the direction of the 
footprint has been supposed in the case of ants), 
by ffeneral kinsesthetic memory of the movements 
made on leaving the nest, by a special kinses- 
thetic **sens6 of own-direction.” The learning of 
the homeward route is instinctive and might be 
based upon any one or more of the factors 
mentions. 

6. The dropping of tlie useless or injurious 
movements involved in a complex response to 
stimulus may constitute learning. Here the 
methods of the maze and of the puzzle box have 
been extensively used for study. The animal is 
called upon to find its way through a labyrinth; 
or its task is to operate a series of levers, 
catches, strings, or similar mechanisms in a 
given way and in a given succession, in order 
that it may open the door of a box. In both 
cases the animal must be provided with a mo- 
tive, which is generally the satisfaction of 
hunger or the avoidance of pain or some form 
of discomfort. Relief is gained by the animal 
when it has passed through the maze, or when 
it leaves or enters the puzzle box. Sometimes 
a wrong movement, such as the following of a 
wrong course in the maze, is pimished by an 
electric shock or other unpleasant stimulus. 
The results of experimental work show that 
learning by the dropping of merely useless move- 
ments is slow and gradual ; learning by the elim- 
ination of harmful or painful movements is much 
more rapid. 

Learning in the present sense is a simplifica- 
tion of behavior. Oftentimes, however, the sim- 
plification is accompanied by the addition of 
some necessary movement. Thus Paramedumf 
when trapped at the end of a very thin column 
of water from which it cannot escape by its 
usual turning movement, after a number of 
trials abandons its usual reaction, and turns by 
bending its body sharply to one side. The sim- 
plification of behavior in this type of learning 
may thus, it appears, involve the inhibition of 
instinctive movements. 

For the animal consciousness under the typi- 
cal conditions of maze learning, see Kin^es- 
TBXTto Sensations in Animals. 

7. Another type of learning is based upon as- 
sociative memory (Loeb). Here the animal, 
Instead of reacting the usual stimulus, reacts 
to a second stimulus which has been regularly 
connected therewith, Pawlow, e.g., tests the 
formation of associations in animals by measur- 
ing the flow of saliva. The salivary flow is a 
response of the animal to the taste of food ; but 
when some other stimulus (e.g., a color) is re- 
peatedly presented in connection with the food, 
the flow may occur as soon as the animal per- 
ceives this associated stimulus. The strength 
of the association is then meueured by the num- 
ber of drops of saliva. Another investigator 
arranged to give an earthworm, crawling through 
a tunnel, an electric shock just after it had 
passed over a piece of sandpaper. At first the 
worm turned back only when it felt the, shock, 
but later it learned to turn as soon as it reached 
the sandpaper. Xet another example is that of 
the kittcm, whose response to the smell of food 
came presently to be given to the sound of the 
dinner bell. 

6. The highest form of learning involves the 
resence of memory ideas. It is Sequent in the 
uman suhjeel but occurs rarely, if ever, in 
snimals, ^ Imitation in Animals; Memoby 
m Anhsaijl 


For the significance of learning as an index 
of mind, see Animal Psychology, and consult 
the general texts in the bibliography of that 
article. 

LEASE. The act or instrument whereby any 
estate in land less than a fee is created. In its 
most extended sense the term thus includes the 
conveyance of a life estate as well as the agree- 
ment which results in a tenancy for years, at 
will or from year to year. More frequently, 
however, it is applied to the writing (not usu- 
ally a deed) or the parol declaration creating 
an estate for years, or leasehold, as it is techni- 
cally called. Formerly all leases, excepting 
leases for life (which required the same cere- 
monial as was requisite for the conveyance of a 
fee), were effected by parol. But the Statute 
of Frauds, passed in the twenty-ninth year of 
Charles II (1678), made a writing essential to 
the validity of all leases for terms exce^ing 
three years. This provision has in many of 
the United States been modified by statutes re- 
quiring leases for more than one year to be in 
writing. 

The immediate effect of a lease for years is to 
vest in the lessee an interest in the land, known 
technically as an vnteresae termini^ which has 
many of the characteristics of a leasehold estate, 
but which requires the entry of the lessee upon 
the land to make his title as tenant complete. 
Once in possession the lessee becomes the vir- 
tual owner of the premises for the period of his 
lease; he has a true estate in the land, which he 
can defend against the lessor as well as against 
the rest of the world, and which is limited only 
by the rules of law governing the relations of 
landlord and tenant. 

As thus understood, a lease is a simple con- 
veyance having no other effect than the creation 
of the bare property relation of landlord and 
tenant. The instrument by which the lease is 
effected may, however, include a variety of col- 
lateral agreements on the part of the lessor or 
the lessee, or both, creating contract relations 
between them in addition to the property rela- 
tions. Of this nature are the usual stipulations 
of the lessee to pay a fixed rent, to keep the 
premises in repair, to make no assignment of 
the lease, or, on the part of the lessor, to grant 
a renewal of the lease, to pay for improvements 
at the expiration of the term, and the like. These 
agreements, if the instrument be under seal, be- 
come incorporated in the leasehold estate and, 
as the expression is, run with the land, binding 
successors of the lessor and lessee respectively 
as well as the original parties to the transaction. 

It should be noticed, however, that a formal 
and valid lease is not necessary in all cases to 
create the relation of landlord and tenant. This 
may arise, as a tenancy at will or from year to 
year, by the entry of a tenant under a void 
lease, or, like a tenancy at sufferance, by the 
continued occupation without authority of a 
t^ant whose lawful term has expired. Nor is it 
necessary that a lease shall specify all the obli- 
gations of the parties thereto. The most impor- 
tont of these, as the obligation of the landlord 
to defend his tenant’s title, and the tenant’s lia- 
bility for waste and repairs, are the legal inci- 
dents of the relation of landlord and tenant and 
exist without reference to the terms of the lease. 
See Estate; LEASEHOLn,* Landlord and Tto- 
ANT, and consult the authorities referred to 
under the last of Hiese and under Rba^ 
Property. 
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LEASE AEE E*E L 3 Bi A SE« An old form of 
conveyance of land. It had its origin in the 
practice of leasing land to a tenant for a term, 
as one year, and then, after his entry upon the 
land and during his term, releasing the rever- 
sion, or estate of the landlord, to him by a deed. 
The two transactions together had the effect of 
transferring the entire freehold estate of the 
grantor, which otherwise could be effected only 
by the inconvenient and public process of feoff- 
ment (q.v.), or livery of seisin (q.v.). It had 
the advantage over the latter of being a secret 
conveyance, but was subject to the disadvantage 
of requiring the actual entry of the tenant upon 
the land before he became capable of taking the 
reversion by the deed of release. This difficulty 
was obviated by the construction put by the 
courts upon the famous Statute of Uses (27 
Hen. VIII, c. 10), which permitted the creation 
of a complete leasehold estate without the neces- 
sity of an entry by the tenant, by the device of 
conveying the land to his “use” for a year 
The statute in question, by executing the use, 
i.e., by transferring to the tenant a legal title 
coextensive with his use, or equitable title, vested 
the possession in him and thus rendered him in- 
stantly capable of taking the landlord’s estate by 
release. The two instruments of lease and of 
release could thus be executed in quick succes- 
sion, and, later, the two acts became simulta- 
neous and were merged in one and the same 
instrument. This process of lease and release 
was the usual mode of conveyance in England 
for 300 years and prevailed in the United States 
as well, until superseded by the simpler convey- 
ance by deed of grant, which is now in vogue in 
both countries. See Deed; Grant; Conveyance. 

LEASEHOLD. In English law, the tech- 
nical description of an estate for years. It arises 
upon a lease and constitutes a valid title, or es- 
tate, in the premises for the period describ^. 
It may be for any period of time, however brief 
or long, whether for a week or for 1000 years, 
and is subject to no restriction excepting that 
the limit of its duration shall be definitely fixed. 
If an estate in land be for an indefinite period, 
it is not a leasehold, even though it be measured 
in years. 

Owing to the circumstances of its origin, the 
leasehold estate is classified as personal prop- 
erty, which, upon the death of the tenant or 
leaseholder, passes to his executor or adminis- 
trator, and not, like real property, to his heir. 
Anciently such an interest was not regarded as 
property at all ( the feudal conception of estates 
in land being confined to the class of interests 
known as freeholds), but as a mere contract 
right, enforceable only against the lessor or 
owner of the land, and against him only hy an 
action for damages. But in the course of time, 
partly as the result of statutes and partly 
through a growing recognition of the importance 
of leasehold interests, the lessee came to be pro- 
tected by a variety of actions, of which the action 
of ejectment was the most important, whereby 
he might recover the land itself either from his 
lessor or from any other intruder. The^ right 
of the lessee thus became a true estate in the 
land, strictly analogous to the freehold estates 
previously recogniz^, but it was now too late 
to secure Its recognition as inheritable real prop- 
erty. As the right of action for breach of con- 
tract, which wawB all that the lessee formerly had, 
passed to his executor, so the leasehold estate 
which developed out of that contract right has 


continued to do to the present time, li is dis- 
tinguished from other personal property by the 
phrase “chattel real.” 

This contract origin of the leasehold is respon- 
sible, also, for some of the advantages which it 
enjoys over the freehold. Not only may it be 
created and assigned with less difficulty and for- 
mality, as by parol or, at the most, by a simple 
writing, while a deed is requisite to the creation 
or transfer of a freehold ; but it has always been 
capable of being created so as to take effect at 
a future time, which in the case of freeholds was 
not possible at the common law. 

Technically the proper mode of creating an 
estate for years is by a lease, or demise, fol- 
lowed by the entry of the lessee. Any form of 
words showing the intention to create the rela- 
tion of landlord and tenant will suffice. See 
Estate, Freehold; Landlord and Tenant; 
Lease. 

LEAST SQUARES, Method of. An appli- 
cation of the theory of probabilities (q.v.) to 
the deduction of the most probable value from a 
number of observations, each of which is liable 
to certain accidental errors. The methods by 
which this is done may be understood from a 
single example. Let it be found that a given 
bar has, at the temperatures of 20*, 40’’, 50®, 
and 60® C., respectively, the lengths 1000.22, 
1000.65, 1000.90, and 1001.05 millimeters; and 
let it be requir^ to ascertain the coefficient of 
linear expansion, i.e., the amount of linear ex- 
pansion per degree of temperature. If de- 
notes the length of the bar at a temperature of 
0® C., c the coefficient of linear expansion, and 
U the length of the bar at f® C., then -f* f *0 =s 
If. Substituting respectively 20, 40, 60, and 60 
for ty and the corresponding values of I*, we get 
four equations, as follows: 

(1) lo 4- 2 O 0 = 1000.22 

(2) lo + 40o = 1000.66 

(3) Zo -f 50c = 1000.90 

(4) lo-f 60c= 1001.05 

Solving equations (1) and (2) for to and c, we ob- 
tain lo = 999.79, and c = 0.215. But if these 
values of k and c are then substituted in equa- 
tions ( 3 ) and ( 4 ) , we find, respectively, lu == 
1000.87, I 90 = 1001.08, instead of the experimen- 
tal figures 1000.90 and 1001.05. The difference 
between the 1000.87 and the 1000.90, — 0.03, is 
called the residual of equation ( 3 ) , while + 0.03 
is obviously the residual of equation (4). 

In the same way we might solve equations 
( 1 ) and ( 4 ) and obtain k = 999.80, d = 0.0208, 
in which case the residuals of equations (2) and 
(3) would be + 0.02, -f 0.06. Other combina- 
tions of the given eauations would give other 
residuals, and the smaller the residuals the closer 
the probable approximation. It can be shown 
analjiiically and experimentally that in a series 
of observations affected by accidental errors, 
errors whose law of recurrence is such that in 
the long run 'they are as often positive as nega- 
tive, the number of errors of a given magnitude 
is a function of that magnitude. This particular 
function is 

/(»)*» 

where h is a constant for all observations of a 
series, and tr and e have their usual meanings. 
The distribution of residuals follows this law, 
which is represented graphically by the curve 

y wm 





11,0 C|i s; wnd tliai^fore varied directly 
at but 00 0 bmnm very large, y beeomea 
very email. That ie, the number oi errore of 
very small megnitude Is relatively large, and the 
BUml^r of CiiTore of very large magnitude is 
small. It has further been Imind that the sum 
of the squares of the residuals, S«y*, varies in- 
versely as h, and henee, when h is largest, is 
smallest; in other words, that the most probable 
values of the unknowns are those which make 
X 01 * a minimum. From this is derived the name 
Mff4ho4 of hta^i Bquaires. 

For example, suppose a circumference, w, b^ 
sected. by a diameter, is measured and found to 
be Of and the two semicircumferenoes are also 
measured and found to he «i, #„ and we are re^ 

g red to find the most probable value of 0 , 
> residuals are c a>, Si ia?, Sa — ^0- Hence, 
assuming only accidental errors, 
f(x) = (c— a;)*+(8i— ix)* -f (sa— ia;)*== a minimum, 
or fix) = 2 (a:— c) -f Jx-Si 4* Jr— sa *«0, 
whence » ** J (2c 4- -f «i), 
the most probable valua 
The publication of the method of least squares 
is due to Legendre ( 1805 ) , who introduced it in 
his NouvelUi nUthodea pour la (Utermtnation de$ 
orMea dea conUtea. In ignorance of L^endre’s 
contribution, however, an Irish- American writer, 
Robert Adraln (q.v.), editor of the Analyst 
(1808) and professor of mathematics in (Colum- 
bia College, first deduced the law. He gave two 
prooib, tJi*‘ hO(H>iid being essentially the same as 
iferndiel -> ■ Oaues seems to have had 

the idea very early, and he gave the first proof 
which. seems to have been known in Europe (the 
third , after Adrain^s), but this did not appear 
until IBp9. To him is due much of the honor of 
placing the subject before the mathematical 
world, both as to the theory and its applications. 

Bibliography* Mansfield Merriam, Text- 
Book on the Method of Least Squares (4th cd,, 
New York, 1808) ; G. C. Comstock, Method of 
Least Squares (Boston, 1890) ; W. W. Johnson, 
Theory of Errors and the Method of Least 
Squares (.New York, 1892) ; D. P. Bartlett, Gen- 
eral Principles of the Method of Least Squares 
(Boston, 1900), C. L. Crandall, Text-Book on 
Geodesy and Least Squares (New York, 1907); 
K. L. Ingram, Geodetic Surveying and the Ad- 
justment of Ohservatories (ib., 1911); E. L. 
DoddL fhe Least Square Method Grounded with 
the Aid of an Orthogonal Transformation { Leip- 
zig, 1912) 

LBATH'BH (AS. le^er, OHG. leder, Ger. 
leather; . The skin of an animal, dressed 
for use by some pmoj*-- v^hith shall render its 
permanent in c'-.imicUT Untreated fresh 
ship, IS easih putrcaciblo, dry skin is hard and 
p^y and aimo«t impr notrabh* to air. By con- 
vening a skin int-f) leather, however, its nature 
is entirely changed and it is rendered practically 
imperishable, porous, and flexible. It differs 
from the unlanned hide in having greater or 
less permeability to water and toughness and 
strength. The hide of an animal consists of 
three lavers: the outer or epidernii«, uhich has 
no blood vessels and is hniJ an<l horn\ , the 
inner true skin or corium, which is made’ up of 
gelatinous fibres; and the fatty under tissue in 
which., tfie perspiratory and sebaceous glands 
arv, * inner layer or true skin, 

oprium, is the basis of leather, as thp other 
pQrtipns,arc removed in the early processes of 
tanning; and the process of leather making con- 
sists ox applying w sActa i^crtain substaneru 


which shall enter into nomblmation with thh 
tin in such a manner as to produce the desired 
characteristics of durability, penetrability, and 
flexibility. Three methods of accomplishing this 
have been practiced from very early times: <»«•- 
mng, in which the gelatin is combined with tan- 
nin or tannic acid, or, by a much later proc- 
ess, with chromium salts; tawing, in which the 
gelatin is combined with certain mineral salts, 
chiefly those of alumina; chafnoxsingy in which 
the leather is combined with oil or fatty 
substances. 

Historical Bevslopment. Probably the orig- 
inal process of curing skins was that of simply 
cleaning and drying. Then the use of sme^e, 
sour milk, various oils, and the brains of the 
animals themselves, was found to improve the 
texture of the leather. Later it was discovered 
that certain Astringent barks and vegetables ef- 
fected permanent changes in the texture of skins 
and stopped decay. This knowledge was pos- 
sessed by the ancient Egyptians, for engravings 
on their tombs depict the process of tanning. 
In China specimens of leather have been dis- 
covered in company with other relics that prove 
them to be over 3000 years old. The Romans 
used leather which they tanned with oil, alum, 
and bark. The earliest explorers of America 
found the Indians wearing skins prepared with 
buffalo dung, oil, and clay. No improvement 
in the general methods of preparing leather took 
place from the most primitive times until about 
1790, when the use of lime, to loosen the hair, 
was introduced. By 1825 English tanners were 
attempting to introduce new methods by which 
the tanning process could be shortened. One ol 
the pioneers in these experiments was John 
Burridge, the inventer of the barkometer, an in- 
strument for determining the strength of tanning 
liquors. 

Tanning Industry in the United States. 
The first tannery In America was built in Vir- 
ginia in 1630. A few years later a second one 
was established in Lynn, Mass. The tanning 
industry was well represented among the early 
settlers of Massachusetts, for it is recorded that 
no fewer than 61 tanners had come over to the 
new Colony before 1650. There was great de- 
mand for their labors, for skins accumulated 
so rapidly that in 1640 it was found necessary to 
pass a law ‘‘that every hide and skin should he 
dried before it corrupts, and sent where they 
may be tanned and dressed.” The tanning in- 
dustry was also encouraged throughout the Col- 
onies by many laws forbidding the exportation 
of untanned leather. Tanneries flourished every- 
where, and by 1810 their annual output was 
$20,000,000. See paragraph Statistics. 

Han^acturlng Processes. The hides of com- 
merce are brought to the tanneries in four dif- 
ferent forms: either they are simply “green” or 
“fresh” hides, direct from the slaughterhouses, 
or, in case they have been shipped from a long 
distance, as is the case with hides coming to 
the United States from South America or to 
England from India, Australia, and Africa, as 
well as South America, they are wet-salted, dry- 
salted, or simply dried. The preliminary process 
of pref^aring the hides for tanning differs some- 
whs t with the condition in which they are ®er 
ceived, salted and dried hides requiting much 
more thorough cleansing and softening than 
green hides. The process also differs somewhat 
prfniriprt' sole leather, harness leather, and 
j J h'sther. The first step is to soak the 
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skins or hides in water, to soften them, after 
which every vestige of adherent flesh is scraped 
from the inside* They are then laid in heaps for 
a short time and afterward hung in a heated 
room, by which means a slight putrefactive de- 
composition is started and the hair becomes so 
loose as to be easily detached. This process of 
unhairing, called “sweating,” is mostly followed 
in America for making sole leathers, while the 
process of liming or loosening the roots by the 
milk of lime is used for dressed leather, but in 
Great Britain milk of lime is used for depilation 
of all leathers. The process may be hastened by 
use of sulphuric or other acid. Hides or skins 
intended for dressing purposes, as for shoes, 
upholstery, harness, or bookbinding, after the 
hair is taken oif by the lime, have to be sub- 
mitted to a process called hating for the purpose 
of reducing the swelling or thickening occasioned 
by the introduction of the lime and for cleansing 
the skin from grease and other impurities. This 
is effected by working the skin in a decoction of 
pigeon’s or dog’s dung and warm water. This 
process does something more than cleanse the 
leather; it effects a marked change in its tex- 
ture, reducing it to an extremely flaccid condi- 
tion. If the old method of tanning is followed, 
the hides after unhainng are placed in the tan 
pits, with layers of oak bark or other tanning 
materials between them, and when as many 
layers of hides and bark are arranged as the 
pit will hold, water is let in, and the hides are 
allowed to remain for an indefinite period to be 
acted on by the tanning material. Various means 
for shortening this process have been devised, 
such as forcing the tanning liquor through the 
skin by pressure, sewing the skins together into 
a bag in which the liquor is suspended, and 
simply substituting for the dry bark which was 
formerly used liquid infusions or extracts of 
tanning materials, which are gradually increased 
in concentration as the process advances. The 
last-named method, though the slowest, is found 
to produce the best leather, and the process of 
tanning is still a tedious one, consuming weeks 
or even months. Ihe general method employed 
in American tanneries is described by Sadtler as 
follows ; 

“The tan house into which the cleansed and 
prepared hides or ‘butts’ now come is provided 
with rows of pits running in parallel lines, which 
are to contain the butts during their treatment 
with the tan liquor. The butts in most cases 
are first suspended in weak tanning infusions be- 
fore they go into the first, or ‘handler,’ pits. The 
object of this is to insure the uniform absorp- 
tion of tannin by the skins, before subjecting 
them to the rough. usage of ‘handling,’ which in 
the early stages of the process is liable to cause 
injury to the delicate structure of the skin. Dur- 
ing this suspension the skins should be in contin- 
uous agitation to cause the tannin to be taken 
up evenly. Both the suspension and the agi- 
tation are accomplished generally by mechanical 
means. From the suspenders the butts are trans- 
fwred to the ‘handlers,’ where they are laid flat 
in the liquor. They are here treated with weak 
infusion of bark, commencing at about 16® to 
20* by the barkometer, and are handled twice a 
day during the first two or three days. This 
may be done by taking them out, turning them 
over, and returning them to the same pit, or 
more generally by running them, fastened to- 
gether, from one handler pit to another. The 
treatment of the butts in the handlers generally 


occupies about six to eight weeks, by which time 
the coloring matter of the bark and the tannin 
should have ‘struck’ through about one-third of 
the substance of the skin. Many of the butts 
will have become covered, moreover, with a pe^ 
ouliar ‘bloom’ (ellagic acid) insoluble in water* 
They are now removed to the ‘layers,’ in which 
they receive the treatment of bark and ‘ooae’ or 
tan liquor in progressive stages until the ton^ 
ning is complete. Here the butts are stratified 
with ground oak bark or valonia, which is spread 
between each butt to the depth of about one 
inch, and a thicker layer finally on top. The pit 
is then filled up with ooze, which varies in 
strength from about 36® barkometer at the be- 
ginning to 70® at the end of the treatment. For 
heav\ taiimijii six to eight layers are required, 
the diii.it loii of each ranging from 10 days in 
the beirniriiiig to a month in the later stages. 
Each iiiiu I hr butts are raised they should be 
mopped on the grain to remove dirt and loose 
bloom.” 

Many materials besides oak bark are now used 
to make tanning infusions, and some of these, 
being stronger, have hastened the tanning proc- 
ess Among the most important of these are 
valonia, the acorn of an evergreen oak found 
in Asia Minor and Greece, which contains three 
times as much tannin as the strongest oak bark; 
the sumach; the divi-divi and algarovilla, pods 
of South American trees closely allied to log- 
wood; and the larch, spruce, pine, and hem« 
lock barks. Besides this group there are the 
tanning materials derived from abnormal 
growths, caused by the sting of insects or other 
injuries, as galls (q.v.) and knoppem. The so- 
called “union” tannage is produced by a com- 
bination of oak and hemlock barks. Many of 
the tanning materials come into commerce at 
present in the form of manufactured extracts 
which can be readily and cheaply shipped to the 
tanneries wherever located. Liquid extracts such 
as hemlock and chestnut extracts frequently con- 
tain notable amounts of difficultly soluble sedi- 
ments known as “phlobaphemes” or “reds,” which 
are the anhydrides of the tannic acids. These 
should not be discarded, as they have notable 
tanning power and are gradually absorbed by the 
skins, going into solution and becoming effec- 
tive tanning agents. Solid and pasty extracts 
such as those of quebracho, cutch, and gambier 
are dissolved for use with the aid of moderate 
heat. 

Undressed leather, after it is tanned, needs 
simply to be rendered smooth and compact, which 
is accomplished by scouring and compressing the 
surface with stones, brushes, the “striking pin,” 
and rollers, all of which processes are effected by 
machinery. Dressed leathers must, in addition, 
he “stuffed” with oils to increase their resistance 
to water and their flexibility; they must fre- 
quently be dyed or stained in black or colors and 
“grained.” These processes are also performed by 
machinery. In 1860 a machine was invented for 
splitting leather to any desired degree of thin- 
ness. The practice previously was to shave the 
leather down, the shavings being wasted* The 
process of dressing tanned leather known as 
currying was formerly a separate industry, but 
is now carried on as a part of the general busi- 
ness of leather manufacture. A favorite oil used 
by curriers for stuffing leather is the de^as, m 
superfluous oil pressed from chamoised leather. 
The demand lor this oil is so great that its mant 
ufacture has recently become a separate induefsty^ 
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Glirome Tanning. The posaibiUty of tanning 
by the use of chromium compounds, instead of 
the older tanning materials, was discovered as 
early as 1856 by the German Knapp, but the 
first process which attained commercial success 
was invented in 1884 by Augustus Schultz. The 
introduction of this process in Philadelphia 
caused it* to become at once a great leather-man- 
ufacturing centre. Chrome tanning consumes 
only a few hours, as compared with weeks or 
months required by the older method, and it 
produces a leather which is extremely soft and 
pliable, of close texture, and thoroughly resist- 
ant to water. At the present time two-thirds 
of the glazed kid made in the United States is 
chrome-tanned, but the process has not been 
applied successfully to sole leather. The process 
consists in treating the skins at first with a 
weak solution of bichromate of potash, to which 
sufficient hydrochloric acid is added to liberate 
the chromic acid. Of course pickled skins may 
be used without the necessity of adding free 
acid. After the skins have taken up a bright- 
yellow color through their entire texture they 
are drained and transferred to a bath of hypo- 
sulphite of soda, to which hydrochloric acid is 
added to liberate sulphurous acid, which reduces 
the chromic acid to green chromic oxide. The 
sulphurous acid is at the same time oxidized to 
sulphuric acid, until the whole of the chromic 
acid is reduced. The leather so produced is of 
a pale-bluish -green color. The combination of 
the hide fibre, or corium, with the chromium 
oxide is apparently more stable than its combi- 
nation with tannin and yields less to boiling 
water. The leather can also be dyed successfully 
if file dye is applied while the skin is still moist, 
but so great is its water-repellent character that, 
once dried, it cannot be wetted sufficiently to 
dye properly. 

Tawing consists either in dressing the skins 
in antiseptic materials, so as to preserve them 
from decay, or treating them with salts that 
fasten upon the fibre and prevent them from ag- 
glutinating and so drying as a horny mass. By 
this operation, however, no chemical change is 
effieeted in the gelatin of the skin; hence scraps 
and other wastes of tawed leatheis can be ustni 
in the manufacture of glue. The preliminary 
process of cleansing and depiling is performed 
as for skins that are to be tanned, except that 
the lime must be very thoroughly removed before 
the use of the aluminium salt. After tli- ‘rough 
cleansing the pelts are steeped in a pit filbvi n n !i 
lime and wa^r, being taken out from time to 
time and drained on 3oping benches. When re- 
moved finally from the lime pit, the skins are 
worked with the knife, to render them more 
supple, and are then put into the branning mix- 
ture. This consists of bran and water in the 
proportion of two pounds of bran to a gallon 
of water. From this mixture they are trans- 
ferred to an alum and salt bath in a wooden 
tumbler or drum. For every 200 skins some 12 
pounds of alum and 21/^ pounds of salt, with 12 
gallons of water, are used. After remaining in 
WS mixture about five minutes they undergo 
what is called pasting. The paste is a mixture 
of wheaten bran and sometimes fiour and the 
yolk of sggs, which the leather almost completely 
absorbs. Lastly the skins are dried and examined 
and, if satisfac^ry, are dipped into pure water 
and worked or staked by pulling them backward 
and forward on what is called a stretching and 
softening iron. They are then allowed to "'hge” 


for from one to three months and prepared for 
finishing. For this they are thoroughly wetted, 
which has the effect of removing superfluous 
alum and salt and much of the fiour and egg. 
It becomes necessary therefore at this stage to 
“re-egg*’ the skins to give them proper body 
preparatory to dyeing or finishing. 

For black glove leather these alum-tanned 
skins are given first an alkaline mordant (some- 
times stale urine) and then dyed with logwood 
infusion applied by brushing over the skins sev- 
eral times. This color is fixed and darkened by 
a wash of sulphate of iron solution. Tanning 
by electricity has also been proposed, and several 
processes have been invented, but have not been 
prosecuted with any marked success. 

Chamoising is effected by treating the skin 
with oil. After the skins have l>een thoroughly 
cleansed with lime, and then by a bran drench 
to remove the lime, they, wdiile still wet, are 
oiled with fish, seal, or whale oil to which a 
slight amount of carbolic acid is sometimes 
added. The oil woiks into the skin, displaces 
all the water, and becomes united with the mate- 
rial, rendering its texture peculiarly soft and 
spongy. Wash leather or chamois leather is so 
prepared, and for this purpose the flesh halves 
of split sheepskin are chiefly used. 

The skins which form the staple of leather 
manufacture are those of the ox, cow, calf, buf- 
falo, horse, sheep, lamb, goat, kid, deer, dog, 
seal, hog, walrus, kangaroo, and alligator. The 
term peT< is applied to all skins before they are 
converted into leather. When simply made into 
leather in the state we find in shoe soles, it is 
called rough leather; but if in addition it is 
submitted to the process of currying, it is called 
dressed leather. Hides are the skins of large 
animals, as horses, cows, and oxen. The com- 
plete hides when rounded, with the cheeks, shank, 
etc., cut off, are called butts; the pieces cut off 
constitute the offal. Skins are all the lighter 
forms of leather, as sheep, goat, deer, including 
the skins of fur-bearing animals in which the 
fur is retained. Kips are the skins of year- 
lings and animals larger than calves. Alligator 
leather is chiefly used for small fancy articles 
Only the skins of young alligators are used, and 
of these the backs are thrown away as too horny. 
Walrus and hippopotamus hides are tanned in 
considerable numbers for the use of cutlers and 
other workers in steel goods; buffing wheels are 
made of them, often an inch thick, which are of 
great importance in giving the polish to metals 
and horn goods. Hogskins are used for the man- 
ufacture of saddles and fancy articles. Dogskihs 
are used for gloves. The “grain leather” of 
commerce is leather that has been made from 
the hides of neat cattle, split so thin by the 
splitting machine as to be suitable for the same 
uses as are goat, calf, and various other skins 
which it is made to imitate. 

Morocco leatheTi formerly an article of import 
from the Barbary coast, is now prepared in the 
United States L-ni-kii:- sheepskins are 

also used for is?. !• ■- always dyed on 
the outer or grain side with some color, and 
the leather dresser in finishing gives a peculiar 
ribbed or a roughly granulated surface to it by 
means of engraved boxwood balls which he works 
over the surface. Mdrocco has been largely su- 
perseded by glazed kid. 

Russia leather is much valued for its aromatic 
odor, which it derives from the peculiar oil of 
the birch bark used in currying it. The fact tha^t 
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this odor repels moths and other insects ren- 
ders this leather particularly valuable for bind- 
ing books ; a few hooks bound in Russia leather 
being effective safeguards against insect enemies 
in a library. It is also said to destroy or prevent 
the vegetable evil called mildew, to which books 
are so very liable. 

Japanned leather, varieties of which are known 
as patent and enamel leather, which is largely 
used for fancy work and for shoes, is said to 


the skins are blackened again with a fluid blfiwk 
mixed with turpentine and hung up to dry again. 
After the skins have been allowed to settle, being 
laid in a pile for about k nionth’s time, or longer 
if possible, the leather is tacked on to a frame 
and given a brush coat of varnish. A baking 
follows in an oven of moderate heat. The tem- 
perature is gradually raised and the baking con- 
tinued three days. Exposure to the sun for 10 
hours completes the process. American manufac- 


LEATHER INDUSTRY 


TEAR 

Nunibor of 
establishments 

Wage earners 
(average 
number) 

Wages 

Cost of 
materials 

Value of 
products 

Value added by 
manufacture 

1909 

919 

62,202 

$32,102,845 

$248,278,933 

$.327ft74 1 h7 

$79,506,254 

1904 

1,049 

57,239 

27,049,162 

191,179,073 

1».’)2 620 9S6 

61,441,913 

1899 

1,306 

.52,109 

22,591,091 

166,000,004 

20-1 03K 127 

49,038,123 

1889 

1,787 

42,392 

21,249,989 

122,946,721 

172,136,092 

40,189,371 

1879 

,5,628 

40,282 

16,503,828 

166,384,117 

200,264,944 

43,880,827 

1869 

7,569 

35,243 

14,605,775 

118,569,634 

• 157,237,697 

38,667,963 

1859 

5,188 

26,246 

8.176,608 

49,812,650 

76,698,747 

25,886,088 

1849 

6,686 

26,595 

6,541,678 

26,429,881 

43,467,898 

17,028,017 


have been made in America as early as 1818, by 
Seth Boyden, of Newark; but it is only within 
recent years that the American product has ap- 
proached in excellence that made in Germany 
and France. The European method of manufac- 
ture was described substantially as follows in 
the Twelfth United States Census, Bulletin on 


turers make patent leather from chrome-tanned 
skins. The product is quite different, as is also 
the process employed. The main point of differ- 
ence is that in this enameled leather the appli- 
cation of the several varnish coats is made upon 
the gram side of the leather instead of upon 
the flesh side, as in the older patent leather. 


LEATHER INDUSTRY. INCLUDING FINISHED PRODUCTS, STATISTICS OF PRODUCTION, ETC., 1909 

THIRTEENTH UNITED STATES CENSUS 


INDUSTRY 

Number of 
establish- 
ments 

Wage earn- 
ers (average 
number) 

Wages 

Value of 
products 

Value added 
by manu- 
facture 

Total • 

Leather , ^ j 

Leather, tanned, curried, and finished 

Finished products 

Belting and hose, leather 

Boots and shoes, including cut stock and findings 
Gloves and mittens, leather 

Leather g ‘ -'i ‘ and harness 

Trunks a*. 

Leather goods, not specified 

Pocketbooks 

6,728 

919 

4,809 

139 

1,918 

377 

1,347 

524 

425 

79 

309,766 

62,202 

247,564 

3,006 

198,297 

11,364 

14,632 

11,122 

7,681 

1,472 

$155,110,878 

32,102,846 

123,008,033 

1,860,880 

98,462,695 

4,763,830 

8,071,484 

6,637,329 

3,623,200 

688,615 

$992,713,322 

827,874,187 

664,839,135 

23,691,887 

612,797,642 

23,630,598 

54,224,602 

28,027,964 

18,838,281 

3,628,161 

$322,838,804 

79,595,254 

243,243,550 

8,069,284 

180,059,429 

10,422,597 

21,046,665 

13,398;899 

8,547,842 

1,698,834 


the Leather Industry, No. 195, Manufactures, The first coats are dried and rubbed down so as 
vol. ix, part iii: In the preparation of enameled to work the liquid well into the leather, while 
leather a foundation coat of lampblack mixed the last coat is applied with a brush and then 
with linseed oil has been laid on the flesh side, baked at a temperature of from 120® F. to 14^® 
since the infancy of the industry in Europe. F. for 36 hours and dried in sunlight for from 



NUBCBBR OF HIDES AND SKINS TAKEN OFF IN 
UNITED STATES, 1909 

Number of 

Ratio of num- 
ber taken off in 

kind of animal 

Total 

By slaughter- 
housen, render- 
iiig eatablish- 
ments, etc. 

On farms and 
ranges 

hides and skins 
treated. 1909 

L'mted States to 
number treated 
(per cent) 

All kinds 

Cattle 

Calvi-* 

i:«heei> and lambs 

Goats and kids 

Horses and colts . .... 

Ail other animals 

33,665,169 

13.764,686 

5,196,043 

14,274,413 

30,476,414 

12,356,046 

4,064,448 

13,744,887 

8,188,755 

1,408,640 

1,131,600 

529,526 

146,328,586 

20,516.332 

23.1 

67.1 

287,497 

114,834 

27,696 

168,508 

114,834 

27,696 

118,989 

125.812,254 

1 

♦15.8 


* The total number taken off, from wbioh this ratio is computed, was 19,908,402. 


Successive coats of this mixture are applied, the 6 to 10 hours. In the modern process the leath^ 
skin being allowed to dry and tlH‘ surface ground is softer* more flexible, and takes a less brilliant 
down wi^ pumice atone after each coat. Then polish than that made from bark-tanned leathtf^ 
Vol. XIII.— 44 














but it IB much less likely to crack and h more 
suitable for ehoes than the brittle and inflexible 
leather made in the older way. 

Oordavan is made from horaehide andl is so 
called^ because it was flrst successfully tanned in 
Cordova, Spain. Idost of the hides of commerce 
^e taken from the wild horses of South Amer> 
ica. A portion of the skips, oval in shape, taken 
over the rump, about 3 feet long and half as 
wide^ is all that is used for leather, Its dis< 
tinctive quality is that it is nearly waterproof. 

Statisncs. According to the census of manu- 
factures for 1909 there were in the United States 
57^ establishments devoted to various luanches 
of kath^ manufacture. The annual value of the 
product of all branches of the industry, includ- 
ing finished product, was given as $992,713,322. 
Dealing specifically with the leather industry 

E ro^, which includes the manufacture of 
la&er from hides and skins of all kinds, domes- 
tic and imported, by various methods of tan- 
ning, such as the oak, hemlock, and chrome or 
other mechanical processes, and the currying and 
finishing of leather to be used for various man- 
ufacturing purposes, the census reports that in 
1999 there were in the United States 919 es- 
tablishments giving employment on an average 
to 62,202 wage earners and paying annually in 
wages $32,102,845, with an annual value of prod- 
ucte amounting to $327,874,187 and a capital 
amounting to $332,726,952. The growth of this 
industry is shown by the first table on page 683, 
while the other tables show in detail the product 
of the leather industry and also the materials 
used and the sources of the various hides and 
skins, as well as the statistics for the entire in- 
dustry, including not only the manufacture of 
leather for use in the various industries but tbe 
finished products. 


MATEHIALS USED IN THE AMERICAN LEATHER 
INDUSTRY (THIRTEENTH U S. CENSUS) 


laaTsaiAt 

1909 

1904 

1899 

Total ooNt, , . 
Cattle hidoH 

$248,278,933 

$191,179,073 

$155,000,004 

Number 


17,681,613 

16,838,862 

Cost 

$ 11 nO.TOT 

$89,126,593 

$77,784,760 

Skins: 

1 



Number 

97,680,571 

90,625,064 

83,870,481 

Coet . , 

Osif and kip: 

1 $75,647,790 

$56,341,332 

$45,761,209 

Number 

10,732.638 

12,481,221 

8,944.454 

Cost 

1 $31,nKl„‘>72 

$15,725,616 

$10,792,485 

Goat. 




Dosens. 

4.006.472 

$27,833,214 

3.972,134 

4,003,908 

Cost 

Sheep* 

$26,756,012 

$24,950,223 


Dosens 

Coat 

2,173,505 

$12,231,618 

2,291,030 

$10,547,883 

2,042,304 

$8,457,995 

AU other 

Number 

3.788JZ09 

2,985,881 

2,371,488 

Cost. • , 

$3,792,386 

$3,311,821 

$1,560,506 

Rough leather pur- 
chased 

$9,566,257 

$10,852,655 

$6,663,895 

Whole sides* 

Number 

1,468.213 

2,414,102 

1,086.592 

Cost 

$4,967,781 

$8,136,661 

$3,534,097 



525,786 

342,832 

165,938 

Coet' 

$1,201,842 

$980,260 

$467,125 

Splits 

Another . 

$1,442,505 

$1,944,129 

•'«!! 

$1:320,589 

$1,341,584 

Tanning matenala 

$30,928,768 

$25,029,994 

$17<017,447 

All other materutls 

^ $12,735,361 

$9,828,499 

$7,778,193 


1909 tjic imports of leather and tanned 
flsiiui tiio United. StateB amounted in value 
1^. |S9f313,137, an amount tb«i increased by 1914 
to $lfii8|(>«d4i7v In the fiscal year 19Q9 m Uor 


ports of bides and skins were valued at $78,497»r 
324, on which $54,691,722 were admitted free of 


PRODUCTS OF THE AMERICAN LEATHER 
INDUSTRY (THIRTEENTH U. S. CENSUS) 


PBODTJCT 

1909 

1904 

1890 

Total value 

$327,874,187 

$252,620,966 

$204,038,127 

Leather 

$306,476,720 

$236,766,803 

$194,202,063 

Sole. 


Sides , 

17,805,252 

17,937,938 

15,472,072 

Value 

$88,331,713 

$69,205,600 

$55,481,625 

Hemlock: 



Sides . 

7,963,728 

9,929,964 

9.810,996 

Value . . 

$32,237,151 

$32,676,015 

$29,306,661 

Oak 



Sides 

3,805,861 

3,607,963 

2,562,814 

Value 

$26,083,703 

$19,167,806 

$13,350,836 

Union* 



Sides 

6,756,227 

4,400,011 

3,096,162 

Value 

$28,375,815 

$17,371,780 

$12,807,262 

Chrome: 


Sides 

279,436 

* 

2,100 

Value 

$1,634,954 


$8,966 

Upper, other than 
calf or kip skins 



$39,961,460 

$24,815,835 

$25,311,838 

Grain, satin, peb- 
ble, etc (side 
leather) * 



Sides . 

7.946,769 

r. inn 

8,141.093 

Value 

$24,198,993 

f. J'/J 

$17,478,802 

Finished splits 



Number 

8,134,229 

6,206,060 

8,790,382 

Value 

$7,410,740 

$5,993,231 

$6,740,602 

Patent and en- 
ameled shoe: 


Sides . . 

2,706,291 

1.356.777 

236,943 

Value 

$8,341,727 

$3,335,352 

$1,092,534 

Horsehides and 
coltskins: 

Number 

1,342,938 

1,529,396 

223,378 

Value 

$4,953,145 

$4,596,065 

$843,118 

Calf and kip skins, 
tanned and fin- 
ished 

Number 

19,012,064 

12,014,223 

8,264,272 

Value 

$42,412,256 

$22,608,336 

$14,619,150 

Gram finished 

Number 

17,616,910 

10,211,8S5 

7,112,859 

Value 

$39,982,447 

$18,996,551 

$12,127,439 

Flesh finished 


Number 

1,496,164 

1,802,338 

1,151,413 

Value 

$2,429,809 

$3,511,784 

$2,401,711 

Goataluiw, tanned 
and finished 


Number 

47,907,211 

45,691,402 

47,043,932 

Value 

$40,882,640 

$37,887,349 

$35,672,981 

Blaok 


Number 

40,351,192 

40,019,614 

38,176,816 

Value 

$33,949,575 

$32,822,282 

$29,050,886 

Colored 

Number 

7,666,019 

6,671,878 

8,867,116 

Value . 

$6,988,065 

$6,065,067 

$6,622,005 

She^luns, tanned 
ana finished. 


Number 

lo 

20,697,508 

20,200,985 

Value 

$'4l J 

$11,168,829 

$8,353,755 

Belting . 


Sides. 

1,042,070 

869,564 

1,472,016 

Value 

$6,995,133 

$4,754,456 

$7,092,778 

Harness* 

j^ea 

3,946,235 

4,369,561 

3,444,616 

Value 

$24,802,734 

$20,274,188 

$16,712,056 

Carriage, automo- 
bile, and furniture: 

Hides 

1,398,842 

827,104 

619,741 

Value. . . . 

$14,266,742 

$7,780,804 

$5,748,387 

Trunk, bag^ and 


$6,198,544 

$4,920,760 

$2,611,326 


$2,450,155 

$2,283,761 

$1,688,413 

Olove 

$4,913,543 

$3,344,614 

$3,084,837 

Sold in rough 

$6,335 500 

$10,180,949 

$6,864,845 

AU other . . . 

$11,746,309 

$13,044,268 

$10,117,464 

All othhr pfoduots 

t$8,632,689 I 

$7,665.223 : 

$5,514,895 

Work on materials 


for others, . 

$12,764,778 

$8,189,960 

$4,821,680 


* N6t veported Mpamtely. 

t InoludM wool to the value of $2,476,193, reported as 
a aubfidiary prodiwt of the iadastry. In addition, wool 
valued at 111.597 was reported by estabUsbmeDte tanning 
leatfaer for their own use in the manufacture of mther fd^es 
sad mitteas and other leather aeods. 
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dut>, while duty wiis paid m imports valued at 
$23,7i^o,(i02. Jn 1914, when hides were being ad** 
mitted free of duty, the imports were valued at 
$120,289,781. The exports of leather and skins 
from the United States m 1909 were valued at 
$30,413,099, an amount that increased to $42, > 
384,190 by 1913 but fell to $36,668,869 in 1914. 
The exports of manufactures of leather in 1909 
were valued at $12,661,696 and increased in 
1914 to $20,897,392, making a total value of 
leather and leather manufactures exported equal 
to $42,974,795 in 1909 and $67,566,261 in 1914. 
The accompanying table shows, for the fiscal 
years 1909, 1904, and 1899 respectively, the 
value of the exports and imports of the differ- 
ent classes of leather as distinguished by the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. It will be noted that the total value 
of exports showed a very considerable increase 
during the period covered, which, however, was 
partly attributable to increase in prices. 


CLA.BB 

Year endins June 30 

1910 

1905 

1900 

aXPORTS 





Total value 

1 

f , . , 

1 

f - ■- v- ‘ 

$21,797,157 

Bole leather 

N 1 * u ^ 

•i 1 1 « • 

6,433,303 

Kid (glased) . 

Patent or enameled 

10.926,255 

1,576,204 

1,909,914 

leather 

Splits, buff, grain, and 

367,601 

166,320 

101,708 

all other upper leather 

15.620.336 

15,057.791 

11,913.256 

AU other leather 

2,;92,103 

1,813,154 

1,438.976 

UCPOBTS 




Total value 

7,607,923 

5,612,642 

6,619,172 

Skins for morocco . . . 
Calfskins, tanned, or 

1,993,834 

2,440.481 

3,134,657 

tahned and dressed. 

269,582 

] 


Patent, japanned, var- 
mshad, or enameled 


1 605,960 

132,674 

leather 

Upper leather, dressed 

236,764 



and finished . . 
Chamois and other 
leather, bookbinders’ 

972,617 



calfskins, kangaroo, 
sheep. Koai skiiiH 

la .io ar.d 
kid (insse • or 

1,356,133 

2,560,201 

3,251,841 

finished 

All other leather 

2,787,943 




Argentina is the leading foreign source of 
American raw hides, imports from this country 
in 1914 being valued at $16,165,676. Canada 
supplied $7,132,744, Mexico $5,478,901, France 
$3,319,136, in a total amounting to $52,181,942. 

Bibliography. C, T. Davis, The Manufacture 
of Leather (Philadelphia, 1897); H. R. Procter, 
The Principles of Leather Manufacture (Lon- 
don, 1903); G. de R4cy, The Decoration of 
Leather (ib., 1905) ; Society of Arts and Wor- 
^ipful Company of Leather Sellers, Report of 
Oo*nmittee on Leather for Book-Btndmg (lb., 
1906) ; A. Watt, Art of Leather Manufacture 
(5th ed., ib., 1906) ; Richard Brunner, Manu- 
facture of Lubricants, Shoe Polishes, and Leather 
Dressings (New York, 1906); S. R. Trotman, 
heather Trades Chemistry (Philadelphia, 1908) ; 
C. G. Leland, Leather Work (3d ed., New York, 
1908) ; Sadtler, Industrial Drgamc Chemistry 
(4th ed., Philadelphia, 1912) ; Wood, The Puer- 
ing. Bating, and Drenching of Skins (London, 
1912) ; D. W. Redmond, lamther Oloue Industry 
m the United States (New York, 1913) ; H. R. 
Brooter, Making of Leather (ib.# 1^91.4)^ 


IiBATH^BBAOK, Lkatuebv T0BTI4S, or 
Lutbl. a large oceanic turtle (^pJhnryw, or 
Dermochelys, ooriacea ) distinguished promiA* 
ently by having the body incased by a leathery 
inte^paxnent instead of a horny shell. This re- 
markable turtle has been observed in all the tr^l- 
cal seas, but is everywhere rare and is probably 
iifrjiio. inir I Ki! ct ' It is more often seen in 
i-\ u pii'i 0 1 .- Atlantic than elsewhere 

and has been known to stray northward to long 
Island and the coast of France. It exceeds all 
other turtles in sue. The British Museum oon'^ 
tains a specimen 6% feet long, the shell being 4 
feet long. Such a specimen, it is believed, would 
weigh from 700 to 1000 pounds, and Agassis 
relates tliat he saw some weighing more than 
a ton. The color is brown, more or less marked 
with yellow in youth. The head is very turtle- 
like, the tail has been almost lo^t. The fore 
ilippers are broad and nearly as long as the body, 
while the hinder ones are broad, stout paddles, 
giving great swimming power, so that a do*en 
men have found it difficult to drag a hooked 
specimen up on a beach. This power is an adap- 
tation to the almost continuous pelagic life led 
by the animal, which feeds principally on fish, 
crustaceans, mollusks, jellyfishes, and similar 
marine prey caught in the open sea or about sub- 
merged reefs. Its fiesh is not of good taste, is 
rarely eaten, and is regarded by most persons 
as unwholesome. Its breeding habits are Simi- 
lar to those of other chelonians. Rather later 
in the season than the true turtles, it se^s a 
sandy shore or islet and buries in the sand a 
great number of eggs. The young turtles seek 
the water as soon as hatched, but few survive to 
reach an age and size that make them safe 
against most enemies. 

Structure and Alllnities. These turtles dif- 
fer widely from ordinary chelonians, and com- 
petent herpetologists differ as to their history 
and probable line of development. The factors 
in the discussion and the varying views are 
briefly presented by Hans Gadow in vol. Vlli of 
The Cambridge Natural History (London, 1901). 
Gadow himself, supported by Boulenger, Cope, 
and others, believes Sphargis to be the sole reni'- 
nant of a primitive group quite independent of 
the other chelonians and cottstitutlng With Its 
scantily known fossil ancestors an order, Atheott, 
opposed to all remaining turtles (order Theco*- 
phora). (See Turtle.) The <mposite view is 
that the genus is a specialized offshoot from the 
typical Chelonia and separable only as a family* 
The structure of this turtle is very peculiar, 
especially as to its shell. This is not formed 
as in other turtles by an outgrowth of the spine 
or backbone, for it is nowhere in contact with 
the internal skeleton, except by a nuchal bone; 
but is a real integument, continuous all around 
the body and forming a jack^« This jacket 
consists of a dense leathery skin, in which are 
deeply embedded a. mosaic of many hundreds of 
little polygonal bony plates fitted closely to- 
gether and at intervals rising into 12 longitud- 
inal ridges — seven dorsal and five lateral and 
ventral. In young specimens the entire sheU 
is soft, but ossification proceeds with gro^h# 
and when mature the interment is almost rigid, 
though thin. Such an integument more closely 
resembles that of a crocodile than that of a true 
turtle, but Sphargis has a plastron and fieura) 
plate. - 

B!l»liogr«pAyf Hans Gadow (above Cited).# 
0. A> Bouleuger, fiatalogm of 0ietimim$ ^ ^ 
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British Mmeum (London, 1889) ; E% C. 
in JouTwU o/ Morphology, vol. xv (ib., 1897) ; 
O. P. Hay, in American Naturalist, vol. xxxii 
(Philadelphia, 1898) ; R. L, Ditmars, The Rep- 
tile Book (New York, 1907); 8. W. Willieton, 
Water Reptiles of the Past and Present (Chi- 
cago, 1 914). 

LEATHEB BEETLE. A dermestid beetle 
{Uerrnestea vulpinus), allied to the bacon beetle 
(q.v.), whose grubs damage leather, even when 
made up into shoes, harness, etc. ; they also dam- 
age silkworm cocoons, dried fish, and other dead 
animal matter. Its larvae feed voraciously, 
molt six times, and reach a full growth, under 
favorable circumstances, in from two to three 
weeks. They are likely to crawl away from their 
food when ready to pupate, and make cells in 
wood or any near-by substance. The pupa stage 
lasts about j^wo weeks. The best remedy is 
fumi^tion with bisulphide of carbon or hydro- 
cyanic- acid gas. 

LEATHEB CLOTH. A coated or enameled 
textile fabric, intended to possess some of the 
good qualities of leather without being so costly. 
There are forms of leather cloth, however, which 
are in fact leather and not cloth and consist of 
leather parings and shavings reduced to a pulpy 
mass and molded to any desired form. See 
Enamelbid Cloth 

LEATH'ERFISH'. A fileflsh (q.v.). 

LEATHEB FLO WEB. A North American 
plant See Clematis. 

LEATH^BJAOK'ET. A bluish and silvery 
carangoid fish (Oligophtes saurus), numerous in 
the tropical seas on both sides of America, but 
not valued as food. A kindred species, Ohgo- 
pUtes saliens, is called sauteur, and both have 
many local names indicating swiftness and activ- 
ity. See Plate of Horse Mackerel. 

LEATHOSBSTOCKaNG. The most familiar 
of the names given to Natty Bumppo, the hero of 
Cooper’s pioneer romances, hence called the 
Leatherstocking Tales. 

LEATHEB TURTLE (so called from its 
coriaceous shell). 1. The leatherback (g.v.). 
2, A soft-shelled turtle, especially those of the 
American genera Trtonyao and Amy da. See 
Sofi>Shicllbd Turtle. 

LEATH^BWOOD' (so called from the 
toughness of the bark), Moosbwood, or Wioopy 
{Dirca palustrts). A deciduous treelike shrub 
from 3 to 6 feet high, native of North America, 
which belongs to the family Thyraeleaceae. The 
wood is white, soft, and very brittle. The bark 
is exceedingly tough and has been used for ropes, 
baskets, e&. The leaves are obovate oblong; 
the flowers, which appear before the leaves, yel- 
low, The shrub, which abounds in rich moist 
woods from New Brunswick to Minnesota and 
south to the Gulf of Mexico, is used to some ex- 
tent in orn amental gardening. 

LEATHEB, 1#thz, Stanley (1830-1900). 
An English theologian and Hebraist. He was bom 
at Ellesborough, Buckingham, studied at Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and in 1863 was appointed 
to the chair of Hebrew in King’s College, Lon- 
don, Prom 1870 to 1885 he was a member of 
the Old Testament Revision Committee. His 
skill as a Hebraist is to be seen in A Short Prac- 
ffehretc (dammar (1869). Leathes was 
4sltt^te to the Evangelical Alliance in New 
Yom in 1873. The last dozen years of his life 
vf^ere spent at Much Hadham, Hertford. He is 
best loiosm ior his lectures: The Witness of the 
Old fesdammi to Christ (1868), The Witness 


of Saint Paul to Christ (1869), The Witness of 
Saint John to Christ (1870), being Boyle lec- 
tures; the Hulsean lectures. The Gospel its own 
Witness (1874); and in the same year the 
Bampton lectures. The Religion of the Christ 
He also wrote J’he Law xn the Prophets (1891) 
and Testimony of the Earlier Prophetic Writers 
to the Prim al Religion of Israel (1898). 

LEAVE AND LIOENSE. A phrase in Eng- 
lish law to denote that leave or permission was 
given to do some act complained of. It is a good 
plea to an action of tort, provided the act com- 
mitted is not itself a crime, upon the principle 
that a person consenting to a harmful act, as 
a trespass or an assault, cannot afterward be 
heard to say that his legal right to immunity 
from such treatment has been violated This 
principle has been embodied in a familiar legal 
maxim, volenti non fit injuria. See License. 

LEAVEN, iSv'en (OF., Fr. levavn, from Lat. 
levamen, raiser, from levare, from lems, light; 
connected with Lith. lengwus, Gk. elachys, 

Skt. laghu, raghu, light). Sour dough, or dough 
saved from a previous baking in which fermenta- 
tion is going on, and which, owing to the pres- 
ence and rapid growth of the yeast plant, either 
wild or cultivated, with perhaps always other 
microorganisms also, quickly communicates its 
character to fresh dough with which it is mixed, 
causing the process of fermentation to take place 
in it so that it will “rise” and yield a porous 
bread. The use of leaven in baking dates from 
a very remote antiquity; the employment of 
yeast is more recent. Si^ Yeast; Bread. 

LEAVENWORTH, l§v'en-wfirth. A city and 
the county seat of Leavenworth Co., Kans., 26 
miles by rail northwest of Kansas City, on the 
Missouri River and on the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fe, the Missouri Pacific, the Union Pa- 
cific, the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific, the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, the Chicago 
Great Western, and other railroads (Map: Kan- 
sas, G 4). With its excellent transportation 
facilities it is an important commercial centre, 
its wholesale trade being very large. There are 
also coal -mining interests, lar^e machine shops, 
a packing house, and extensive manufactures, 
including vitrified and building bricks, stoves, 
furniture, milling machinery, flour, soap, 
brooms, washing machines, wagons, etc. The 
city has a public library and, among noteworthy 
structures, the cathedral of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, county courthouse, and Federal build- 
ing. In the suburbs are the United States and 
State penitentiaries; the National Military 
Home for disabled volunteers, with quarters for 
3000 men, and occupying 720 acres of beauti- 
fully laid-out grounds; and Fort Leavenworth 
(q.v.). The last, one of the most important 
military posts of the West, has a noted infantry 
and cavalry school, a national military prison, 
and a national cemetery in which are 3221 
graves, 1446 of unknown dead. There are also 
in the city several hospitals and asylums. Asso- 
ciation Park, and two fine railroad and wagon 
bridges cross the river at this point. An object 
of particular interest is the immense bronze 
statue of Gen. U. 8. Grant. Leavenworth 
adopted the commission form of government in 
1999. Leavenworth was founded in 1864 by a 
party of so-called ''8ons of the South, and 
throughout the struggle between the antislavery 
and proslavery parties for the control of Kan- 
sas it was a centre of proslavery influence. In 
1866 it was ehairtered as a city of the first class. 
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Pop., 1890, 19,708; 1900, 20,735; 1910, 19,363. 
Consult Burke and Rock, History of Leaven^ 
worth (Leavenworth, 1880). 

LBATENWOBTH, Elias Warner (1803-* 
87). An American lawyer. He was born in 
Canaan, N. Y., and graduated at Yale in 1824. 
He then studied law in the office of William 
Cullen Bryant at Great Barrington, Mass., and 
in the law school at Litchfield, Conn.; was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1827; removed to Syracuse, 
N Y., in the same year and there practiced his 
profession. He was twice mayor of Syracuse 
(1849, 1869); was Secretary of State of New 
York in 1854-66; was president of the Board of 
Quarantine Commissioners in 1860 and of the 
commission appointed to choose a location for 
the State asylum for the blind in 1866; and was 
a member of the State Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1872. In 1861 he was appointed by 
President Lincoln commissioner under the con- 
vention with New Granada, and from 1876 to 
1877 he was a member of Congress. He pub- 
lished a Genealogy of the Leavenworth Family 
m the United States (1873). 

LEAVENWORTH, Fort. See Fort Leaven- 
worth. 

LEAVES. See Leaf. 

LEAVES OF QBASS. A collection of poems 
by Walt Whitman (1855). 

LEAVITT, l^v'lt, Erasmus Darwin (1836- 
1916). An American mechanical engineer, born 
at Lowell, Mass. After receiving a common- 
school education he was an apprentice for three 
years in the shops of the Lowell Manufacturing 
Company and for one year with Corliss and 
Nightingale, of Providence, R I. He was an 
assistant foreman at the City Point Works, 
South Boston (1868-69), chief draftsman of 
Thurston, Gardner, and Company, Providence 
(1866-61), and assistant engineer in the United 
States Navy (1861-67). He was afterward 
consulting engineer for the cities of Boston and 
Louisville, for Henry R. Worthington in New 
York, and for the Calumet and Hecla Mining 
Company from 1874 to 1904, when he retired. 
In 1883 he was president of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. 

LEAVITT, Joshua (1794-1873). An Amer- 
ican religious journalist. He was bom in Heath, 
Mass., ^pt. 8, 1794, graduated at Yale College 
in 1814, was admitted to the bar in Northamp- 
ton, Mass., 1819, and practiced for a time in 
Heath, Mass., and Putney, Vt. He graduated 
at the Yale Divinity School in 1826. About 
1830, for the promotion of revivals of religion, 
many pastors adopted what were then called 
“new measures,” such as the employment of 
evangelists, the holding of protracted meetings, 
inquiry meetings, etc. The New York Evangelist 
was established to promote revivals and defend 
the “new measures,” and from 1831 to 1837 Dr. 
Leavitt was its editor. During this period the 
antislavery agitation had its beginnings, and 
from the first it enlisted the warm support of 
Dr. Leavitt, who made the Evangelist a powerful 
agent for its promotion. When the American 
Antislavery Society was organized in 1833, he 
became one of its most active and influential 
memWs. From 1837 to 1840 he was the editor 
of the society’s weekly organ, the Ememcipator^ 
and a member of the executive committee. When 
the Abolitionists divided in 1840, he went with 
the new organization, and thenceforth his anti- 
slavery efforts were mainly confined to the polit- 
ical arena. He was an active promoter of the 


Liberty and the Free-Soil parties. In 1848 he 
became office editor of the Independent, retaining 
a connection therewith to the day of his death. 
He was active in many political and social re- 
forms. About 1834 he compiled and published 
The Christian Lyre, a work containing the great 
body of the hymns and tunes used in the re^vals 
of that d^. He died in Brooklyn, Jan. 16, 1878. 

LEAVITT, Mart Grbbnleaf (Clement) 
(1830-1912). An American temperance worker 
and lecturer, bom at Hopkinton, N. H. After 
graduating from the State Normal School at 
West Newton, Mass., in 1861, she taught until 
1867, when she married Thomas H. Leavitt. In 
1867 she established a private school. She helped 
to organize the Boston Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, became a member of the execu- 
tive board of the State organization, and later 
was lecturer for the national organization. From 
1883 to 1891 she served as secretary of the 
World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
organizing branches of the union in Europe, 
Asia, Australia, Africa, and in many islands. 
After 1891 she was honorary life president of 
the World’s Union. She wrote mdny tracts on 
temperance. 

LEBADEIA, lfeb'&-d6'y&. See Livadia. 

LEB'ANON. A city in St. Clair Co., 111., 24 
miles east of St. Louis, Mo., on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Southwestern Railroad (Map; Illinois, 
E 8). It has a large flourishing mill with ele- 
vators, a coal mine, soda-water factory, brewery, 
and cigar factories. McKendree College (Meth- 
odist Episcopal) was founded here in 1828. With 
its elevated situation, healthful climate, natural 
beauty, and the possession of fine mineral 
springs, the city is one of the popular residential 
suburbs and summer resorts near St. Louis. 
Lebanon was laid out in 1825, incorporated as a 
village in 1857, and chartered as a city in 1874. 
There is a municip''.’ ■ Vi-hl plant. Pop., 

1900, 1812; 1910, i' -7 

LEBANON. A city and the county seat of 
Boone Co., Ind., 28 miles northwest of In- 
dianapolis, on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
and St. Louis and the Central Indiana railroads 
(Map: Indiana, E 4). It has saw mills, chair 
and kitchen-cabinet factories, a condensed-milk 
plant, cream-separator factory, grain elevators, 
etc. The city contains a Came^e library. Leba- 
non, settled in 1824, is governed under a charter 
of 1876 which provides for a mayor, elected every 
four years, and a unicameral council. The city 
owns and operates its water works. Pop., 1900, 
4465; 1910, 6474. 

LEBANON. A city and the county seat of 
Marion Co , Ky., 67 miles southeast of Louis- 
ville, on the Louisville and Nashville itailroad 
(Map: Kentucky, E 4). It has a splendid high 
school and St. Au!ru<>tine’H Academy. In the 
vicinity are a niitioniil cc'metery and Loretto 
Academy. The principal industries are farm- 
ing, stock raising, and manufactures of whisky, 
flour, meal, wheels, hardwood flooring, carriages 
and wagons, furniture, etc. There are also large 
tobacco warehouses. The water works are owned 
by the municipality. Pop., 1900, 3043; 1910, 
3077. . 

LEBANON. A city and the county seat of 
Laclede Co., Mo., 57 miles northeast of Spring- 
field, on the St. Louis and San Francisco Rail- 
road (Map: Missouri, D 4). It is a health re- 
sort and has a fine courthouse and high-sehool 
building. The centre of an agricultural, fruit- 
growing, stock-raising, and dairying district,' 
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Lebftiioii mrrim on a eoneideraMe trade aiid 
manulaoturea flour, lumber^ biioks, machine* 
fiAQp priKlucts,^ barrels, etc. It hhs also a large 
tomato-caimii^ eatabihshmout. The water works 
and electric-light nlant are owned by the city. 
Peg., IdOO, ^125; 1910, 2430. 

LSBAIi’Oilff. A town and one of the county 
seats of Grafton Co., N. H., 65 miles by rail 
northwest* of Concord, on the Mascoma ana Con- 
necticut rivers and on the Boston and Maine 
Eailroad (Map: New Hampshire, E 6). Good 
water power, supplied by the Mascoma Kiver, 
has aid^ the development of the town as a man- 
ufacturing centre. It is the seat of an extensive 
woolen industry and has manufactures of wood 
and iron working machinery, overalls and mack- 
inaws, watchmakers’ tools, rakes, snow shovels, 
sc^^es, doors, sash and blinds, knitted under- 
wear, electric motors, excelsior, boxes, etc. There 
are also saw and grist mills, a large brickyard, 
and granite works. There is a public li- 
brary here. The government is administered 
by town meetings. Lebanon, named after Leb- 
anon, Conn., was chartered July 4, 1781, and 
was settled in 1762. Pop., 1900, 4965; 1910, 
6718. Consult Patterson, Oration in Commemo- 
ration of the One Hundredth AnfUeeraary of 
Lebanon (Boston, 1862), and C. A. Downs, Jlia- 
tory of Lehanont New Eampahire (Concord, 
1908). 

ZJSBANOH. A village and the county seat 
of Warren Co., Ohio, 30 miles northeast of Cin- 
cinnati, on the Cineinnatl, Lebanon, and North- 
ern and the Dayton, Lebanon, and Cincinnati 
railpads (Map: Ohio, B 7). It is situated in 
a rich a^icultural region, has three corn-can- 
ning est^lishments, bridge-building works, and 
a shoe factory, contains a Carnegie library, a 
flne courthouse building, and an orphans’ home, 
and is the seat of Lebanon University (1855). 
There are municipal wateV works, electric-light 
fnd gas plants. Lebanon was laid out in 1002. 
Pop., 1900, 2867; 1910, 2698* 

XiBBAMON. A city and the county seat of 
Lebanon Co.^ Pa., 26 miles east of Harrisburg, 
OB the Philadelphia and Reading, the Cornwall, 
and the Cornwall and Lebanon railroads (Map: 
Pennsylvania, J 6 ) . It is in the Lebanon valley 
between the Blue and South mountains, a vicin- 
ity in which there is an abundance of brown- 
stone, limestQne, and brick clay; and it is within 
5 miles of the Cornwall iron mines, a deposit 
of magnetite, covering an area of about 104 
acres and having produced since its discovery 
16,000,000 tons of ore, yielding 48 per cent of 
iron. The principal industries are iron mining, 
quarrying, briokmaking, and the manufacture 
silk, machinery, bolts and nuts, boilers, chains, 
stoves, fflgars, and organs. The ironworks, roll- 
ing mills, and furnaces are extensive; the nut 
and bolt plant ranks among the largest in the 
world; mi the chain works produce some of the 
most massive chains in use. There are four li- 
braries and a flne courthouse in the city. Leb- 
auem was laid out in 1763, having been settled 
some 10 years earlier; was incorporated in 1820; 
riMBeived a city charter in 1886 ; has adopted the 
commission form of government, consisting of 
fmr roouBoilmen and a mayor; and owns and 
operates Its water works. Pop., 1900. 17,628; 
1910, 19,240; 1914 (U. 8. est), 19,926. 

XiMBAlfON. A city and the county seat of 
Wilsma Co., Tenn., 31 miles east of Nactfiville, on 
tbs Na^vilk^ Chattaaiooga, and Bt* Louis and 
tha TennesBSs Central raiftfoads (Mapi Ten- 


nessee, D 9). It is the seat' of Cumberland 
University (Cumberland Presbyterian), opened 
in 1842, of Castle Heights Training School, and 
of Lebanon College, for young Is dies The city 
controls a considerable trsde in the products of 
the surrounding farming country and has some 
manufactures, particularly of cedar pencils. The 
water works and electric-light plant are owned 
hy the city. Lebanon has adopted the commis- 
sion form of government. Pop., 1900, 1966; 
1910, 3659. 

LEBANON, Cm)abs of. See Cedar 

LEBANON, MouNf (Lat. Libanua, Ar. Jebel 
Libndn, White Mountains). The western and 
higher of the two mountain chains of Syria, llie 
eastern is known as Anti-Libanus ((by.) or 
Anti-Lebanon, Ar. Jebel eh8h0rki (Eastern 
Mountains). Between the two is the table-land 
of el-Bika’a, called by the Greeks Coele-Syria 
(hollow Syria). The Lebanon chain begins at 
the stream called Nahr el-Kebir north of Tripoli 
and extends southward parallel to the coast, a 
distance of not quite 100 miles to the point 
where the Litany breaks through on its way to 
the sea, not far from Tyre. Thence the chain 
is continued by the hills of Palestine — the moun- 
tains of Naphtali, Ephraim, and Judtea of the 
Bible. The average height is about 7000 feet, 
the highest peaks are Dahr el-Kodib (10,050 
feet), el-Miskiyeh (10,037 feet), and Jebel Mak- 
mal (10,013 feet). The eastern slope is abrupt 
and barren; the western more gradual. Several 
spurs strike off across the strip of coast and end 
at the sea in bold promontories. The formation 
is limestone, sandstone, and basalt. Deep ra- 
vines and abrupt precipices are a feature of the 
laUdsoape, and the general appearance is barren 
and desolate. The mountains, once well wooded, 
are now quite bare. Of the famous cedars (see 
Cbdab for illustration) but a few groves remain. 
Iron and coal are found, also red amber and 
asphalt. In winter the snowfall is gr^a^t, and the 
snow lasts on the summits for six months ; in the 
ravmes it is found the year round and is carried 
to Beirut and other cities in the heat of summer. 
Two important rivers rise in the mountains and 
flow through the Bika’a before turning westward 
to the sea, the Litany (Leontes) flowing south- 
ward and el-Asi (Orontes) flowing to the north. 
Numerous streams water the western slopes, and 
here and in the valleys the soil is fruitful; or- 
chards, vineyards, olive and mulberry planta- 
tions, and fields of wheat and barley abound. 
The population of the Sanjak of Lebanon, ac- 
cording to the census of 1896, was then 399,530, 
of whom 30,422 were Moslems, 229,680 Maron- 
ites, 34,472 United Greeks, 54,200 Orthodox 
Greeks, 49,812 Druses, and a few hundred Prot- 
estants. Since then, however, the population 
has increased somewhat, in spite of emigration. 
The chief occupation is the rearing of sillcworms, 
and great quantities of raw silk are exported to 
Italy and France ; some silk manufacture is also 
carried on in the villages, atod there are several 
factories established by foreign firms. The car- 
riage road over the Lebanon from Beirut to 
Damascus is now supplanted by a narrow-gauge 
railway, opened in 1895. About 20 miles of it 
are cogged. The mountains do not contain many 
ancient remains. There are some early anchor- 
ites’ caves and rock tombs. Since the massacres 
of the Christians in 1860 and the conseqfuent 
Fresich intervention (see Druses) the Sanjak 
of Lebanon has had a Christian governor under 
the proteetioii of the Powers* The people one 
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mlik^kedly ^superior to ddier mhabitants ol Byria. 
Consult, besides the standard works on Palestine 
and Syria, such as Robinson, Buhl, and George 
Adam Smith: Oscar Fraas, Dret Mmate tnt Le- 
bemon (Stuttgart, 1876) ; Baedeker, Palestine 
and Syria (5th ed., Leipzig, 1012) ; F. J. Bliss, 
The Religions of Modem Syria and Palestine 
(New York, 1912). 

LEBANON SPRINGS. A village of New 
York. See New Lebanon. 

LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE. A coedu* 
cational college at Annville, Pa.. 20 miles from 
Harrisburg, founded in 1866, and under the con- 
trol of the United Brethren. The college plant 
consists of seven buildings, a large campus, and 
an athletic field. The institution comprises five 
departments: a college, offering five groups of 
studies leading to the degree of B.A., and pre- 
paratory, music, oratory, and art departments. 
In 1914-15 the total attendance was 360, includ- 
ing 220 collegiate students, with 25 instructors. 
The library contained 10,000 volumes. The value 
of the buildings of the college and grounds was 
$293,000, the endowment $76,000, the gross in- 
come $52,000, and the total value of college prop- 
erty $402,263. The president in 1914 was Rev. 
George D, Gosaard. 

LE BARGY, 1« bar'zh^', Charles Gustave 
Auguste (1858- ). A French actor. He 

was born at La Chapelle, studied for the stage 
at the Conservatoire, and in 1880 made his first 
appearance at the Com^die Frangaise, where he 
was a member of the company from 1887 to 
1910. He played also at the Royalty Theatre, 
London, in 1907. He became Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, and a professor at the Conser- 
vatoire m 1896. The plays in which he gained 
his reputation include: UEtrang^ret Hernam, 
Lee tenailleSy Patriot Raymondot VEmgme, Mar- 
got, he d^dale, Le duel, he demi-monde, Connate- 
tot, Apr^s mot, Le respect de Vamour, 

LE BAS, le hk , Philippe (1794-1860). A 
French classical archaeologist and historian, born 
in Paris. In 1822-27 he had charge of the educa- 
tion of Louis Napoleon, afterward Napoleon III. 
Subsequently he was professor of Greek at the 
Lyceum and lecturer at the Normal School. In 
1842 he was sent by the government on an 
archaBological expedition to Greece and Asia 
Minor ; he collected more than 450 drawings 
of ancient monuments and more than 6000 in- 
scriptions. He was elected to the Institute in 
1838. His works include Voyage archMogique 
en Oriice et en Asie Mtneure (1847-68), com- 
pleted by Waddington (q.v.), and Explication 
des inscriptions greoques et latinos recueilltes en 
Qrhce (1835 ). Consult J. E. Sandys, A History 
of Classical Scholarship, vol. iii (Cambridge, 
1908). 

LEBBiE^S. See Thadd.£UB. 

LiEBEAU, le-bd', Jean Louib Joseph (1794- 
1866). A Belgian statesman. He was born at 
Huy; studied and practiced law at Li4ge; and 
through the Liberal organ, Mathieu Laenshergh 
(later La Politique), which he foimded in 1824, 
brought about a union of the Liberals and Cler- 
icals. This union, by its opposition to the min- 
istry, started the revolution which resulted in 
tne separation from Holland. Under Leopold he 
was Minister of Justice (1832-34), Governor of 
Namur, Ambassador to the German Confedera- 
tion in 1839, and Minister of Foreign Affairs 
(1840-41). For more than 30 years he was a 
member of the House of Deputies, where he be- 
came a leader of the Liberals and a strong op- 


ponent of the Clerical party. He veeigned In 
1864. His Souvenirs personnels were edited fey 
Fresoa (Brussels, 1883). 

LEBEL, \e-UV, Nioolab (1835^1). A 
French officer and inventor. He was born near 
Angers, entered the military school of Saint-Cyr 
in 1855, and took part as captain in the cam- 
paign of 1870 with the Army of the North. 
Lator he was appointed director of the artillery 
school at Tours and m 1883 of that of Chalons, 
where he began to experiment on firearms. As 
a result he was commissioned to secure a new 
gun for the infantry. He invented a weapon of 
small calibre which, after being perfected by 
others, was adopted by the French army in 1886. 
In 1887 he was colonel of a regiment in Sedan, 
but illness forced him to retire. 

LEBENSOHN, la'bcn-san, Abraham BXb 
( 1789-1878) A Hebrew poet and grammanan. 
born at Vilna. He was sent to a Hebrew school 
at three, studied the Talmud at seven, and took 
up the Kabbalah soon after. According to the 
custom of the time, he was married very early — 
at 13. Too liberal to become a rabbi,, he for many 
years taught children Hebrew. He then went 
into the brokerage business. From 1848 to 1864 
he Was connected with the Vilna Rabbinical 
School, resigning only when failing health made 
it necessary. Soon after this he devoted himself 
to poetry. His first collection of verse. Poems 
in the Sacred Tongue (3 vols.. 1842-70), marked 
an epoch in New-Hebrew literature. It was 
everywhere greeted with great enthusiasm, and 
its author was surnamed the Father of Hebrew 
Poetry. Lebensohn soon came to be regarded as 
an exponent of a new Judaism, and in 1846 he 
presented to the celebrated Sir Moses Monte^ 
fiore, then visiting Russia In behalf of the 
Jews, a written statement on the Jewish ques- 
tion, declaring the »TewB blameworthy for their 
ignorance, deficiency in handicrafts, pteniature 
raarriagoR. and, curiously enough, extravagance 
These views he embodied in his allegorical 
drama, Truth and Faith (1867), the fundamen- 
tal purpose of which was to harmonize science 
and religion on a rationalistic plane. Among 
his other works, mention must be made of his 
edition of Bensew’s Eehrevo Grammar (1874) 
and his collaboration on the 17-volume edition 
of the Bible (completed in 1853) with a German 
translation intended to familiarize students with 
that language, then the only approach to West- 
ern culture available to Russian Jews. 

LEBENSOHN, Mioah Joseph (1828-52), 
also known as Mikal. A Russian Hebrew poet, 
the son of Abraham BRr Lebensohn. He was 
born at Vilna and received a good modem edu- 
cation— an advantage he enjoyed over all his 
contemporaries. After mastering Hebrew as a 
living tongue, he made a thoroUgn study of Ger- 
man literature, rounding out his education by 
a course in philosophy at Berlin^ under Schel- 
ling. Beginning verse making at the' kge at 12, 
he produced his first original poem at 16. When 
his translation of Schiller’s version of two books 
of the iEneid, Destruction of Troy, appeared 
(1849), he was generally hailed as a new poet. 
Then came his collection of poems, Shire Bat- 
Ztyon (Songs of the Daughter of Zion, 1861; 
Ger^ trans., 1859), generally considered a mas- 
terpiece. When his second volume of verse, 
Kinnor Bat-Ziyon ( The Harp of the Daughter of 
Zion) was published, the young poet had already 
died of consumption. A complete edition of liis 
worh» was brought mlt in 1896. TranslaUm 
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hav€( appeared in French, Eusaian, and (German. 
Lebensonn’e poetry excels eren his father’s in 
pathos, and it is an improvement in diction. He 
was the first Hebrew poet to apply the rules of 
modern prosody. Both his choice of subjects 
and his treatment were original and happy, while 
his melodious verse, his superb lyricism, and 
bis poetic imagery have never been surpassed in 
Hebrew poetry. 

LEBEBT, lA'bfirt, Hebmakn (1813-78). A 
German physician. He was born at Breslau, was 
educated at Berlin, Zurich, and Paris, and in 
1836 began to practice at Bex in Switzerland. 
Ihe winters of 1842-46 he spent in Paris in 
pathological research, especially microscopical, 
and published the results in Physiologie patho- 
logique (1846). In 1846 he undertook a zoolog- 
ical excursion in Switzerland. He settled in 
Paris in 1847 and stayed there until 1862, when 
he went to Zurich as clinical professor of the 
university and director of the hospital there. 
In 1859 he went to Breslau in the same capacity. 
He was one of the first to recognize and utilize 
the importance of histology for pathology. He 
made special' studies of tuberculosis, cancer, and 
scrofula. His writings include: TrmU pratique 
dee maladies scrofuleuses et tuber culeuaes {IS49) 
and des maladies oanc^reusea (1861); TraitS 
d*anatomie pathologique gin^rale et sp^ciale 
(1856-60) ; Allgemeine Pathologie und Therapie 
(2d ed., 1876) ; Klindk der Brustkrankheiten 
(1873-74): Krankheiten des Magens (1878). 

LEBEBT, SiEOMUND (1822-84). A German 
music teacher, born at Lndwigsburg. After 
studying music at Prague he settled in Munich, 
where he established himself as a pianist and 
teacher. In 1866 he founded, in conjunction 
with Stark and others, the Stuttgart Conserva- 
tory. In 1873 he received the honorary degree 
of Ph.D. from the University of Tubingen. He 
published, with Stark, Orosse Klavierschule, 
which was translated into Italian, English, 
French, and Russian (rev. by Max Pauer, 1904), 
an edition of dementi’s Oradus ad Pamassum, 
and an instructive edition of pianoforte classics. 
He died at Stuttgart. 

LEBLD IBH BABIA. See Labid ibn Rabla. 

LEBLANO, Geobgette. See Maeteblinok, 
Geoboette Leblano. 

LEBLAKG, le-blfiN', Maubice (1864- ). 

A French novelist. His sister, (Georgette Le- 
blanc, married Maurice Maeterlinck (for both, 
see I^ETEBLINCK). He early wrote a numl^r 
of novels which, although interesting enough 
and for the most part well written, made no 
great impression. Beginning to write detective 
stories about 1906, he at once became well 
knoWBu His Arsine Lupin stories supplanted the 
older detective stories of Emile Gaboriau, his 
^ntleman thief Arsine Lupin quite overshadow- 
ing the Gaboriau detective Leooq. These stories 
of Leblanc are comparable to Conan Hoyle’s 
Sherlock H<^mes volumes in the gripping inter- 
est of well-worked-out and dramatically devel- 
oped adventures. Leblanc was created Knight 
of the Legion of Honor. All of his Arstne 
Lupin stories have been put into English, a 
number of them by Alexander Teixeira de Mat- 
tos. He wrote: Une femme (1893); Ceuw qui 
souffrmt (1894); UQluvre de la mart (1896); 
Les hevrea de mystbre (1896) : Amelle et Claude 
{ 1897); Lea Ibvrea jointea ( 1899 ) ; Enthouaiaame 
(1901); Oueule-rouge-SO chevauw (1904); Ar- 
abme Lupin (1907); Arabne Lupin centre Bher- 
look Bolmea (1908); L^ Aiguille or euae (1909); 


Nouueltea aventurea d^Arabne Lupin* (1910); 
La ProUtibre (1911) ; Le bouchon de criatal 
(1912) ; La confession dArabne Lupin (1913). 

LE BLABC, le blhN', Nicolas (1742-1806). 
A French physician, the inventor of a celebrated 
process for making soda from common salt. He 
was bom at Issoudun, studied medicine and 
chemistry, and acted as surgeon to Philippe 
Egalit4, the Duke of Orleans. In the eighteenth 
century most of the soda needed in the manu- 
facture of glass and soap was obtained from 
barilla, a north-Spanish sea plant, the ashes of 
which contain a considerable percentage of soda. 
But during the second half of the century the 
supply of soda from this source had become in- 
sufficient, and in 1775 the French Academy of- 
fered a prize of 2500 livres for a method of 
making soda artificially from common salt. In 
1789 M6therie suggested changing common salt 
(sodium chloride) into sodium sulphate by 
means of sulphuric acid and heating the sodium 
sulphate with charcoal. The product, however, 
proved to be, not soda (i.e,, sodium carbonate), 
but sodium sulphide. In 1791 Le Blanc con- 
ceived a modification of the second step in M4- 
therie’s process, to consist in heating the sodium 
sulphate, not with charcoal alone, but with a 
mixture of charcoal and chalk (calcium carbo- 
nate). This solved the great problem, the chalk 
transforming M4therie’s sodium sulphide into 
the desired carbonate. Philippe E|^lit9 soon 
built for Le Blanc a factory, and the state 
granted him patent rights for a period of 16 
years. In 1793 Philippe met his death on the 
scaffold, and all his property, including the Le 
Blanc factory, was confiscate. When shortly 
afterward potash (the carbonate of potassium) 
had become scarce, owing to hindrance of trans- 
portation resulting from the wars of the Repub- 
lic, a decree was issued making all methods for 
the manufacture of soda public property, and 
Le Blanc lost his patent rights. In 1799 the 
first factory was retume to him; but lack of 
means prevented him from setting it in opera- 
tion, and in 1806 the great inventor, in a poor- 
house, committed suicide. For a period of 60 
years, from 1824 to 1884, the Le Blanc process 
seemed the only possible one for use on a large 
industrial ^ scale, and it yielded inestimable 
wealth. Since 1884 it has been gradually super- 
seded by the Solvay process, in which sodium 
chloride (common salt) is changed to sodium 
bicarbonate by the action of ammonia and car- 
bon dioxide. 

LE BLANT, le blaN', Edmond FB:ij:D£iBio 
(1818-97). A French archseologist, born in 
Paris. He became interested in archaeology dur- 
ing a visit to Rome in 1847 and afterward made 
a special study of Christian epigraphy and early 
Christian institutions in France. He became a 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions in 1867 
and from 1883 to 1889 was director of the French 
School at Rome, replacing Geffroy. His works 
include: Inscriptions ohrbtiennes de la Oaule 
antbrieurea au Vlllbme aibole (1866-66); Nou- 
veau recueil dea inacriptiona chrbtiennea de la 
Qaule (1862) ; Manuel d*bpigraphie ohrbtienne 
{ 1869 ) ; Etude aur lea aarcophagea ohrbtiena anr 
tiquea de la ville d* Arles ( 1878 ) ; Lea aarco- 
phages chrbtiena de Iq Caule (1886) ; Lea aotea 
dea martyrs, a supplement to the Acta Sincera 
of Horn Ruinart ( 1882 ) ; L*Epigraphie dhrb* 
tienne en Oaule et dans VAfrique romaine 
(1888); Lea perabouteura et lea martyrs awe 
premiers aibdka de notre bre (1893) ; and, with 
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Jtt*oquemart, Eistoire artietique de la porcelaine 
(1861-62). 

LB BLONB^ le blfmd', Elizabeth A. F. (Mrs. 
Aubbey) (?- ^ ). A British Alpinist and 
author. Born in County Wicklow, Ireland, her 
father being Sir St. Vincent Bentinck Hawkins^ 
Whitshed, Bart., she succeeded to the title of a 
Hanover baroness. Before marrying Mr. Le 
Blond, she had been the wife of Col. Frederick 
Burnaby and then of John Frederick Main. In 
1907 she was chosen first president of the Ladies’ 
Alpine Club, London. Previous to this date she 
had made numerous ascents, many of them on 
virgin peaks, including all the usual first-class 
climbs in the Swiss and Dauphind Alps; she had 
explored and made first ascents of several glacier- 
clad peaks in Arctic Norway and had made nu- 
merous ascents in winter of high peaks until 
then unclimbed at that season. Besides many 
articles in leading English periodicals, she pub- 
lished: The H%gh Alps in Winter (1883) ; High 
Life and Towers of Silence (1886); Adventuies 
on the Roof of the World (1904) ; The Story of 
an Alpine Winter (1907); Mountaineering in 
the Land of the Midnight Sun (1908), all pro- 
fusely illustrated with Mrs. Le Blond’s own 
photographs (she was awarded a gold medal by 
the Royal Photographic Society). She also lec- 
tured much with her own slides. In other fields 
than mountaineering she wrote A Guide to the 
Old Gardens of Italy ( 1912 ) , The Life and Times 
(1715-1800) of Charlotte Sophie^ Countess Ben- 
tinck, an ancestress of hers (2 vols., 1912) ; and 
she translated and edited the autobiography of 
another ancestress, Princess Charlotte Amalie 
of Oldenburg. 

LEBCBITF, Ic-bgP, Edmond (1809-88). A 
marshal of France, born in Paris. He was edu- 
cated at the Ecole Polytechnique and the school 
of artillery at Metz. He entered the army m 
1882, and his services in Algeria (1837-41) made 
him colonel (1852). In that year he directed 
the French siege operations around Sebastopol 
and was made brigadier general (1854). He 
was attache of the Russian Embassy in 1856, 
became general of division in 1857 and com- 
mander in chief of the artillery a year later, and 
did effective work with this arm at the victory 
of Solferino. In August, 1869, he became Min- 
ister of War and in the spring of 1870 was made 
marshal Before the outbreak of tho Franco- 
German War Leboeuf expressed his confidence 
in the preparedness of the French forces; sum- 
moned in April, 1870, before a committee of the 
French Legislative Assembly to report on the 
condition of the French army, he said: “We are 
ready; so ready that the war may last two 
years without our having need to buy so much 
as a gaiter button.” Consequently, when the 
first disasters of the war revealed the true con- 
dition of affairs, the country was exasperated 
against him. He resigned from the ministry 
in August and assumed command of the Third 
Army Corps. He fought bravely at Vionville 
and Gravelotte and with the fall of Metz be- 
came a prisoner of the Germans along with 
Bazaine, whom he blamed for the capitulation. 
After the peace he lived in complete obscurity. 
He died June 7, 1888. 

LBBOK^ le-bfiN', Felix FatDtRic Georges 
(1845-1907). A IVench general and tactician, 
bom in Paris. He studied at the Ecole Poly- 
technique and the Ecole d’ Application de I'Ar- 
tillerie et du G6nie. He was a lieutenant in the 
War of 1870 and became general of division hi 


1905. He collaborated on the Revue dfariUletie 
and wrote on artillery tactics, the use of dyna- 
mite, and numerous other topics; was a member 
of many military commissions, among others 
that of 1900-01 on new infantry regulations, 
and in 1907 was named member of the superior 
council of war. He was made a Commander of 
the Le^on of Honor and was decorated by Bel- 
gium, Japan, Russia, Holland, Prussia, and 
other countries. 

LE BON, le bON', Gustave (1841- A 

French ethnologist and psychologist, bom at 
Nogent-le-Rotrou. He was educated to be a 
physician, but practiced little. In 1884 he had 
charge of a government expedition to study the 
architecture of the Buddhist monuments in In- 
dia. He wrote: L* Homme et les sociit^s (2 
vols., 1877 ) ; Les premieres civilisatigns do 
VOrient (1889); Les monuments de IJInde 
(1894); Lois psychologiques de revolution des 
peuples (1895; Eng. trans.. The Psychology of 
Peoples, 1898, reprinted 1912) ; Psychologic des 
foules (1895; Eng. trans., The Crowd: A Study 
of the Popular Mind, 7th ed., 1910) ; Psychologic 
du socialisme (1898; Eng. trans., The Psychol- 
ogy of Socialism, 1899) ; ^Evolution des forces 
(1899; Eng. trans., The Evolution of Forces. 
1908); Psychologic de VMucation (1904; 13th 
ed., 1909); L* Evolution de la matihre (1906; 
Eng. trans., The Evolution of Matter, 1907 ) ; 
La naissance et Vevanouissement de la matihre 
( 1908 ) ; La revolution frangaise et la psycholO’ 
gie des revolutions (1912; Eng. trans., The 
Psychology of Revolution, 1913). 

LE BON, Joseph (1765-95). A French revo- 
lutionist. He was born at Arras and became 
a priest and professor of rhetoric at Beatme in 
1789. Joining the revolutionary movement, he 
was elected a member of the Convention in 
1793, was commissioned by that body to defend 
Cambrai against the Austrians, and this he suc- 
cessfully accomplished. His severe measures 
against the enemies of the Convention in the 
Department of Pas-de-Calais led to a violent 
denunciation of Le Bon by his political opponent, 
Guffroy. The latter finally succeeded in bring- 
ing about Le Ben’s condemnation by the crimi- 
nal tribunal of Somme, and he was executed. 

LE BOXILENGB, Ic bSU'lftN'zhfi', Paul Emil 
( 1832-1901 ) . A Belgian artillery officer, born at 
Mesnil'Eglise. After long service he retired in 
1897 with the rank of lieutenant general. He 
made many valuable discoveries in ballistics, 
especially the Le Bouleng^ chronograph, which 
he described in 1865, and wrote Etude de haHs- 
tique experimentale (1868) and Description, 
mamiement, et usage des teiemhtres de Le 
Boulenge (2d ed., 1877). See Ballistics. 

LE BOHBrGET-DBANOY. See Boubqet, Le. 

LBBOXJTHILLIBB BE BANCB, le hW- 
t4'ya' dc rftw'sA', D. A. J. See Range. 

LE BBAZ, le brfis', Anatolk (1859- ) 

A French novelist, born at Duault. Educate 
at Paris and for many years a teacher in vari- 
ous schools and colleges, he finally became pro- 
fessor of French literature at the University qf 
Rennes. He has described feelingly and truth- 
fully Breton legends and customs. Thrice a vis- 
itor to the United States as lecturer for the Alli- 
ance Framcaise, he had tremendous success 
conveying to the American public the mysticism 
and grandeur of old Brittany. His works in- 
clude: Tryphina Kqrouigl^s 0892,.; Lu oHanftm 
de Breta^e (1892) ; La Ugende de la mart de 
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Pretckffn^ (1993,; Eng. tri^ns., fieoMn^u 
xoith \tm D^Oidl, 1898);, Au pays 4^s pardons 
(1895; Eng. trails., The Land of Pardons, 
1996),. crowned by the French Academy; Pdques 
d*J stands and Vieilles hxsioires du pays hreton 
(1897); he gardien du feu (1900); Le sang 
la si^itne (1901) ; La terre du passS (1902) ; 
Essfi sur VMstoire du th4dtre oeltique (1904) ; 
Lss oontss du soleil pt de la brume (1905); 
Armes d^ocoident (1906) ; Au pays d’exil de 
Chateauhnand (1909); Ames d^ Occident (1912). 

IiBBBET, le-brA', Gkobges (1863- ). A 

French statesman. He was born at Etampes, 
studied law at Paris, and received the degree of 
LL.D. In 1879 he was sent by the Minister of 
Public Instruction on a mission to England and 
Scotland to report on leases and agricultural 
l^islation and usages. Afterward he became a 
fellow in law at the University of Caen, where 
he was appointed professor of civil law, professor 
of criminal law (1886), and professor of finan- 
cial legislation (1891). He Wd the offices of 
municipal counselor (1892-1900) and mayor 
(1892-96) in Caen and from 1893 to 1902 was 
deputy (Hepublican) from the Department of 
Calvados. Returning to Caen, he was reap- 
pointed to the chair of civil law. In 1898-99 
he held the portfolio of Minister of Justice in 
Dupuy’s cabinet. Lebret became recognized as 
an authority on technical jurisprudence. His 
publications include Etude sur la proprUU fon* 
cihre en Angleterre (1882). He became editor 
of the Revue critique de Ugislation et de juris^ 
prudence. 

LEBBIJA, lA'-br6^H& (Lat. Nebrissa-Vene^ 
ria). A town of Spain, in the Province of Se- 
ville, 44 miles south by west of Seville, on the 
railway between Seville and Cadiz ( Map j Spatn, 
B 4). It is pleasantly situated on the fertile 
slopes of the Sierra de Gibaldin and on the 
bbrder of the extensive marshes around the 
mouth of the Guadalquivir, known as Las Maris- 
mas. It has a ruined castle, believed to date 
from the time of the caliphate, and a large 
church, originally a mosque, exhibiting a strange 
combination of the Arabic, Roman, and Gothic 
styles. It carries on a considerable trade in 
grain, wine, oil, and cattle. Pop., 1900, 11,127} 
1910, 11,506. Lebrija is believed to have been 
founded by the Greeks in ante-Homah times^ 
was a large and flourishing city during the time 
of the Moorish Empire, and was ^finitively 
captured by the Christians under Alfonso the 
Wise in 1264. It gained renewed celebrity as 
the birthplace of one of the leaders of the re- 
vival of learning, Antonio de Lebrija, or Ne- 
brija (q.v.) (1444-1522), who published in 1492 
the Oramattca oastelUma aud the Latin-^panish 
Dictionary (the 8paniah-Latin part appearing 
in 1495), and collaborated on the production of 
the Complutensian Polyglot Bible, prepared at 
Alcala de Henares by (jardinal Ximont's (q.v.). 

LEBBIJA) or LEBBIXA, Euo Ai^3X>jpno be. 
See Nebbija, .or Nebeixa, Euo Aittonio px. 

IiSBBUN, lo-briiN', Cuables (1619 90), A 
French historical and portrait painter, arcliilcct, 
and decorator. He wa^ bom in Paris, Feh. 24, 
1619. His predisposition towards ar^ which de- 
veloped early, was discovered by the Chancellor 
Saguier, wl\o placed him in the atelier of the 
painter Vouet and in 1642 sent him to Rome. 
In Rome he came under t;he influtince of Hicolaa 
Poussin. In 1042 ha again in Paris and 
was bailed upon to decorate the Hotel Lambert 
and fo repair the Petite Galerie du lUouvre, 


which had been injured by dre. The restoration 
of the Petite Galerie led to the construction of 
the Galerie d’Apollon above it, which Lehron 
was employed to decorate. This work he left 
unfinished, but the numerous drawings from his 
desi^s which are in existence made it possible 
for Eugbne Delacroix in the nineteenth century 
to complete the work according to the original 
intention. 

The extraordinary power which Lebrun exer- 
cised during the reign of Louis XIV came 
mainly from the part he played in the estab- 
lishment of the Academy of Painting and Sculp- 
ture. He was also instrumental in the establish- 
ment of the French Academy at Rome, and until 
his death was practically Minister of Fine Arts 
to the King, having the supervision of all his 
immense artistic undertakings. More than any 
other individual he was responsible for the 
“style Louis XIV.’* 

After the completion of the HCtel Lambert 
Lebrun was employed by the Chancellor Fouquet 
to decorate the new chiteau of Vaux-le-Vicomte, 
designed by Louis Levau. In 1662 he was ap- 
pointed first painter to the King and placed in 
charge of the decoration of the palace and park 
of Versailles. He designed the fountains and 
statues of the park, decorated the vestibule of 
the palace, and in 1679 began the decoration of 
the great gallery with paintings of the deeds of 
Louis XrV. He was made director of the new 
manufacture of tapestries and furniture at Lea 
Gobelins and as such exercised a dominating 
influence on the tapestries. Among the hundreds 
of tapestries produced under his direction, were 
the well-known series “History of the King,” of 
“Alexander,” of “Constantine,” and of “Mel- 
eager.” He even chiseled objects of art, beakers, 
cups, aropboras, designed furniture, plate, and 
otner objects in the sumptuous taste of the day, 
the surviving engravings of which show decora- 
tive talent of a high order. He decorated the 
chfi^teau des Sceaux for Colbert and designed 
some of its pavilions. Next to Versailles, Le- 
brun’s most important work was the construc- 
tion and decoration of the ch9,teau of Marly, 
which has been destroyed, but many of his de- 
signs for the architecture have been preserved. 
After the death of Colbert his fortunes declined, 
and in consequence of the troubles brought upon 
him by the enmity of Louvois, Lebrun sickened 
and died, on Feb. 12, 1690, 

He was an able and prolific painter, and his 
works show good composition and great inven- 
tive power. Although of good decorative effect, 
they are mannered; his drawing is superficial, 
and his coloring untrue to nature. ITie Louvre 
contains a large number of his works, the best 
known of which is the series of five pictures 
illustratiiig the “History pf Alexander the 
Great.*’ He is well represented in most of the 
principal European museums, especially in those 
of France. 

Consult: Antoine Genevay, Le style Loais 
XIV, Charges Lebrun, ses wuvres, son mffnenop, 
ses roUahorateurs, et sons temps (ifaris, 1886) ; 
Henri Jouin, Charles Lebrun et tes arts sous 
Louis XlV (ib., 1890) ; L. O. Merson, “Charles 
Lebrun,” in the Gazette des Beauw-Arts, voL 
xxii (3d series, ib., 1899); Pierre Maroel, 
“CHrJes L© Brun,” in Mattres de Vart (ib., 
1909 ) ; the little \ olume on Le Brun in “Lps 
Peintres c^l^bres” Series (ib., n. d ) : and, lor 
his tapestries, G. Lechevallier-Chevignard, Teh 
pisseries at dooumm$s dsmraiifs du style Louis 
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XIV Charley LeBrm et Pieart (ib., 

:i^|SBItUN, or IiH BBXJN, CnASfXB Fean- 
COI6, Duke de Piacenza (1739-1824). A 
French statesman, bom at Saint-Sauveur-Lande- 
lin, in the Department of Manche. He began 
to practice law in Paris in 1762. He began 
public life as secretary to the future Chancellor 
Maupeou, was made inspector of the crownlanda 
(1768), and indirectly exercised great influence 
on the policy of the ministry of Louis XV. 
After the dismissal of the Maupeou ministry, 
in 1774, Lebrun was in retirement till 1789. 
At the outbreak of the Eevolution be wrote a 
pamphlet, entitled La vow du Citoyen, which 
predicted the course of events, and was elected 
to the States-General, and in the Constituent 
Assembly he spoke often on matters of finance. 
He was made Governor of the Department of 
Seine-et-Oise in 1791 and distinguished himself 
by an orderly and vigorous administration. 
Twice arrested during the Terror, he was freed 
in 1795, and elected deputy to the Council of 
Five Hundred, becoming President in the fol- 
lowing year. In 1799 he was reelected, acquired 
a ' lence in that body, ana con- 

tr( . legislation. After the 18th 

Brumaire Napoleon made Lebrun Third Consul 
for his services during the coup d*4tat. In 
1805-06 he negotiated the union of the Ligurian 
Republic with the French Empire and was made 
Duke of Piacenza (1808). In 1807 he reorgan- 
ized the Cour des Comptes (the exchequer), but 
on the abolition of the tnhunat by the Emperor 
retired to private life. lie was called back in 
1810 at the age of 71 to govern Holland after 
the abdication of Louis Bonaparte. He returned 
to Paris in 1813 and soon after, for his services 
to the Bourbons, was raised to the peerage. He 
went over, however, to Napoleon during the 
Hundred Days, and on the return of the Bour- 
bons his name was struck from the list of peers, 
but restored in 1819. Lebrun published trans- 
lations of Tasso’s Qerusalemme Liherata (17^4), 
the Iliad (1776), and the Odyssey (1776). His 
Memoirs appeared in 1829. 

LEBBIIN, Mabie Louise Elizabeth Vig^e. 
See Vig^)e-Lebrun. 

LEBBXTN, Pierbe Antoine (1785-1873). A 
French poet and dramatist, born in Paris. Dur- 
ing the campaigns of the Empire his patriotic 
odes A la grande arm4e (1805), Sur la oampagne 
de 1807 (1808), and on kindred subjects at- 
tracted considerable attention, and his plays 
won him a place in the Academy (1828). 
Among these plays may be mentioned Ulysse 
(1815), Pallas (1822), and especially Marie 
Stuart (1820). His poem Voyage en Orhoe was 
publi^ed in 1828, and his works were collected 
in 1844-63. 

LEBBDN, PoNOE Denis Ecxiuohabd (called 
Lbbbun-Pindabb) (1729-^1807). A French poet, 
bom in Paris. He was educated at the College 
Mazarin and early began to write verses. After- 
ward he became secretary to the Prince de Conti. 
He lived in the gay literary society of the time, 
wrote letters and exchanged epigrams, and won 
the title of Pindar for the perfection and imagi- 
nation displayed in his odes. He lacked the 
warmth and real feeling to make him a great 
poeti but his epigrams are models. His works 
were published with a notice by Ginguenfi in 
1811, and his (Kuvrt's choisies, with a biography 
by iksprcz and Campenon, lu 182Land 1828* 

1JB2 GABON, \e kft'rO.N^ Henbx <1841^4). A 


British government spy, bom at Colchester, Eng- 
land. His true name was Thomas Miller Beach ; 
but when the American Civil War brdke out in 
1861 he joined the Federal army under the name 
by which he was subsequently known. At the 
close of the war he had risen to the rank of 
major. While still in the army he joined the 
Fenian or^nization and later became a paid spy 
of the British government. He furnish^ infer** 
mation that 1^ to the defeat of the Fenian 
invasion of Canada in 1870 and of the Riel rebel- 
lion in 1871. In 1889 his career as a secret-serv- 
ice agent was brought to an end when the na- 
ture of his work was disclosed in testimony lor 
the London Times before the Parnell Commission. 
(8ee Parnell, Charles Stewabt.) He pub- 
lished Twenty-Five Years in the Heoret Service 
(6th ed., 1892). 

LE GABON, Joseph (?-1632). A French 
Recollect missionary to the Indians in America. 
He went with three other Franciscan Recollects 
to Canada in 1615, with other Franciscans built 
a monastery near Quebec, and penetrated in the 
same year to Lake Huron, which he was the 
first white man to reach. His mission was un- 
successful, as was a second attempt in 1623. 
He was sent to England after the capture of 
Quebec in 1629 and never succeeded in getting 
back to Canada. His studies of the Huron lau- 
guage were of value to his successors. 

LE GATEAU. See Cateau. 

LECCE, let'chH. An episcopal see, the capi- 
tal of the Province of Lecce, Italy, 24 miles by 
rail south of Brindisi, and 7 miles from the 
Adriatic (Map* Italy, G 4). Interesting build- 
ings are the seventeenth -century cathedral of 
San Oronzo, the sixteenth-century church of 
Santa Croce; the sixteenth -century Prefettura, 
formerly a Celestine convent, containing a valu- 
able collection of ancient vases, coins, and 
inscriptions ; the seventeenth-century baroque 
church of San Domenico; the sixteenth-century 
hospital; and in the Campo Santo (cemetery) 
the remains of the church of Santi Nicola e 
Cataldo, built by the Norman Count Tancred 
in 1180. 'The streets are narrow and crooked. 
Lecce has a public garden, a technical school, 
a Gymnasium, a female normal school, a tech- 
nical institute, a school of agriculture, a mu- 
seum, and a provincial library of 10,000 volumes. 
It is famous for the high quality of its oil and 
for the great government tobacco factory. It 
has cotton, wool, soap, pottery, furniture, book, 
and leather manufactures, and the country pro- 
duces grain, fruit, honey, cotton, hemp, tcmacco, 
cattle, and sheep. The ancient city here was 
called Lupia, and in near-by Rudiae (now the 
village of Rugge) Ennius (q.v.) was bom in 
239 B.O. Pop., 1901, 82,687; 1911, 86,222. Con- 
sult : 8. Simone, Leooe e i suoi dintomi desorittf 
ed illustrati (Lecce, 1874) ; Cosimo de Giorgi. 
Lecce sotterranea { ib., 1907 ) ; M. S. Briggs, In 
the Heel of Italy : A Study of an Unhnoion HiS' 
tory (New York, 1911). 

LEGCO, I9knc6. The capital city of the Prov- 
ince of Como, Italy, on the southeast arm (called 
Lake of Lecoo) of Lake Como (q.v.), 82 miles 
by rail north of Milan (Map: Italy, B 2). It 
has statues of Garibaldi and of Manzoni, iti 
whose I Promessi Sposi the locality is beauti- 
fully described. Over the Adda, which Issues 
from Lake Coino here, there is a 10-arch steme 
bridge, with towers at each end, built in 13811, 
There «ire a city hospital, an orphan asyl^ 
fior girk, a iechmeal sc^ol, an indnetvial «clu»ol, 



a city library, a theatre, and a ohainber of com- 
merce and ara. Industrially lueceo is important 
for its manufactures of iron, tin, wire, silk, 
eotton, copper and brass ware, olive oil, and 
candles, and is a good cattle market. Pop. 
(commune), 1901, 10,275; 1911, 12,146. In the 
Middle Ages the city was fortified and the seat 
of a count until the twelfth century, when it 
came into the possession of Milan. April 26, 
1799, the French under Serrurier were defeated 
here by the Austrians and Russians. 

LliOOO, Lake of (It. Lago di Lecco). The 
southeastern arm of Lake Como (q.v.), Italy. 

LBCH, l§k (Lat. Licua). A right tributary 
of the J^nube and a former boundary between 
Bavaria and Swabia. It rises in the Lake of 
Formarin in Vorarlberg, Tirol, at an altitude of 
about 6000 feet (Map: Germany, D 4). Its 
course in the mountain ranges of Tirol is tor- 
tuous and swift and on entering Bavaria it 
forms the finest rapids in Germany, Even in 
its course through Bavaria the river retains the 
character of a mountain stream and in conse- 
quence is not navigable. It joins the Danube 
at the ruined castle of Lechsend after a course 
of about 180 miles and a total descent of over 
4600 feet. Its chief tributaries are the Vils and 
the Wertach. Here, in 1632, Gustavus Adolphus 
defeated the Imperialists under Tilly, who was 
mortally wound See Leohfeld. 

L£ CHAPELIEB, \e shA'p'lya', Isaac Ren^ 
Guy (1754-94). A French revolutionist. Bom 
at Rennes, he became an advocate. In 1789 he 
was elected by the Third Estate to the States- 
General, and in August of that year he became 
President of the Constituent Assembly. He had 
an important share in drawing up the new eon- 
stitution and was one of the founders of the 
Breton Club. Frightened by the revolutionarv 
excesses of 1791, Le Chapelier became more mou- 
erate, actively opposed Robespierre, and urged 
control of the revolutionary clubs, A visit to 
England in the interests of law clients served as 
a pretext for his adversaries to denounce him 
as an dmigr^. He was condemned to death 
by the Revolutionary Tribunal and executed at 
Paris. 

LE CHlTELIEB, le ah&'t’lil', Hbnbi Louis 
(1850- ). A French chemist. He was edu- 

cated at the Collie Rollin, at the Eoole Poly- 
technique, and at the Ecole des Mines, where he 
became professor of chemistry in 1878. In 1898 
he was appointed professor of niineialogical 
chemistry in the Coll^^e de France. He in- 
vented several useful pieces of apparatus for 
experiments in physics and chemistry. A Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor and a member of 
the Academy of Sciences, he served as president 
o| the Soci4t4 de Min^ral^ie in 1898 and in 
1907 as president of the S^i6t6 de Physique. 
Bis writings include; Cowra de chimte indue* 
trielle (1896; 2d ed., 1902); High Temperature 
Ueatfuremente, translated by G. K. Burgess 
( 1901 ; 2d ed., 1902 ) ; Reoherchea ewp^rimentalea 
$ur la canatituHon dea mortiiera hydrauhquea 
( 1904 ; Eng. trans., 1905 ) ; Legona aur le oar* 
hone ( 1906) ; Introduction d V4tude de la tnd- 
tallurgie (i912); La Silioe et lea ailioatea 
( 1914 )^_ 

IiEOHEVAXIEBy la-&h0-vapy&^, Jean Bap- 
TI9TS (1752-^1836). *A French classical arche- 
ologist. Be was born at Trelly, Normandy, 
France, and was educated for the ministry. In 
1764 he aooompaiiied the Count of Okoiseui- 
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Gouffier as secretary to the Levant and with 
him made diligent researches in the plain of 
Troy (1784-86) ; he held that the site of Troy 
was to be found on the hills above BunArbashi. 
He was director of the Library of Ste. Genevieve 
in Paris from 1808 xmtil his death. Of his 
works, the best known are his Voyage done la 
Troade (1800; Eng. trans. by Dalzel, under the 
title of a Deaonption of the Plain of Troy)y and 
Ulysae-HomSre (1829), in which he asserts that 
Ulysses was the author of the Iltad and the 
Odyssey. Consult NoAl, JeanrBaptiate Lecheval- 
ier (Paris, 1840). 

LECHFELl), ISK'felt. A plain in Bavaria, 
south of Angabiirs'. on the banks of the river 
Lech, where Di'-u) t'j<‘ Great (q.v.), Aug. 10, 965, 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon the Hungarians 
or Magyars. This defeat checked their incur- 
sions and caused them to give up their plunder- 
ing expeditions, which had long been a scourge 
to Europe and especially to Germany. 

LECHFOBD, l§ch'f5rd, Thomas (c.l690- 
C.1646). The first lawyer in Boston. He was 
born in London, England, and before leaving 
that country he belonged to the legal profession 
and was a member of Clement’s Inn. It was 
probably the assistance which he gave to a bar- 
rister named Prynne, who was found guilty of 
libel by the Star Chamber, that got him into 
trouble with the home authorities and led to 
his seeking an asylum in America, where he 
arrived in 1638. The Massachusetts govern- 
ment also looked upon him with small favor, not 
because of his politics, but because of his pro- 
fession and his religious views. Unable to se- 
cure any cases in the courts, he was, to quote 
his own words, “forced to get his living by 
writing petty things, which scarce found him 
bread.” After three years of this unhappy ex- 
istence he returned to England in 1041 and 
there published a book entitled Plain Dealing f 
or, Nevca from Neio England (1642), which 
is valuable for its light on early Colonial life in 
Massachusetts. It was reissued in 1644 under 
the title New England^a Advice to Old England 
and again in 1867 with notes and an introduc- 
tion by J. Hammond Trumbull. He also wrote 
a journal of his life in Boston. Of his adven- 
tures after his return nothing is known except 
what is contained in the sin^e phrase of John 
Cotton’s that he “put out his Book (such as it 
is) and Soon after dyed.” 

LECHLEB, IftK'lgr, Gotthabd Victob (1811- 
88). A German Protestant theologian, bom at 
Kloster Reichenbach. He studied at Tubingen 
(1829-34), was vicar of Dettingen in 1835, in 
1863 was made dean of the diocese of Knittlin- 
gen, and in 1868 became pastor at St. Thomas 
and professor at Leipzig. He took some part 
in politics as a member of the First Chamber 
of the Saxon Parliament. In 1880 he became 
ecclesiastic privy councilor and three years after- 
ward retired from his duties as pastor. His 
works include: Oeachichte dea engliahohen Deis* 
mua ( 1841 ) ; Das apoatoliache und daa naohapoa- 
toliache ZeitaMer (1861; Eng. trans. from the 
8d Ger. ed. by Lorimer, 1886) ; Geaohiohte der 
Preabyterial- und Synodalverfaaaung aeit der 
Reformation (1864) ; Der Kirohenataat und die 
Opposition gegen dev^ pdpatlichen Ahaolutiamua 
im Anfange dea viensehnten Jahrhunderta 
(1870); Johann von Widif und die Verge* 
aohiohte der Reformation (1873; trans. by Lori- 
mer, 4th ed., 1904); Johannes Huaa (1890; 
Eng. trafis., 1891). ^ 
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L£CK^, WiLUAK Edward Habtpole (1838- 
1903). An Irish historian and publicist, of 
Scottish descent, born ^t NewtowD Park, near 
Dublin, March 26, 1838. While acquiring an 
academic training at Cheltenham College and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and while making 
some preparation for the clerical profession, he 
centred his interest in the literature and poli- 
tics of Ireland and at the same time traveled 
much on the Continent. He was still a student 
at college when he published his first book, The 
Religious Tendencies of the Age (1860); and 
the following year he published The Leaders of 
Public Opinion in Ireland. In 1865 the issue of 
his History of the Rise and Influence of the 
Spirit of Rationalism in Europe made a marked 
impression on the literary world, mainly on ac- 
count of the evidence which it afforded of ex- 
traordinarj' erudition and profound contempla- 
tion. This impression was sustained by his sub- 
sequent work, History of European Morals from 
Augustus to Charlemagne (1869), though in a 
less degree, on account of the nature and scope 
of its subject. Nearly 10 years were employed 
by Lecky in studies and investigations prepara- 
tory to the publication of his History of Eng- 
land in the Eighteenth Century (1878-90). In 
1892 he was offered the regius professorship of 
history at Oxford, but he declined to accept. 
He was elected to Parliament for Dublin Uni- 
versity in 1896 and reelected in 1900. In 1897 
he was made Privy Councilor on account of his 
‘‘very great literary eminence.*’ After 1886 he 
spoke and worked for the Liberal Unionists. 
He died Oct. 22, 1903. New editions of his his- 
tories of England (7 vols.) and Ireland (5 vols.) 
were published in New York in 1893; and his 
later works include: Poems (1891) ; The Polit- 
ical Value of History (1893); Democracy and 
Liberty (1896) ; The French Revolution (1904) ; 
Historical and Political Essays (1908). Con- 
sult A Memoir of .. . William Edward Hart- 
pole Lecky y by his wife (London, 1909), and 
J. F. Rhodes, “William Edward Hartpole L^ky,” 
in Historical Essays (New York, 1909). 

LECLAIRE, Ic-kiar', Edm^ Jean (1801-72). 
A French reformer, known chiefly through his 
experiments in profit sharing. He started in 
business as a house painter in Paris in 1827. 
The idea of profit sharing was first suggested 
to him in 1835, and in 1842 he announced his 
purpose to share the profits of his establishment 
with his employees and soon divided 11,866 
francs among them (about $50 each), the sums 
varying according to the yearly wage. In 1838 
he had established a mutual aid society, which 
was reorganized in 1853, from which date it was 
maintained out of the profits of the establish- 
ment instead of from contributions of members. 
In 1864 retiring pensions were substituted for 
the right to a division of the funds of the mu- 
tual aid association. He became the Maire of 
Herblay in 1866 and died there Aug. 10, 1872. 
The month before his death the Maison LeOlaire 
divided $10,000 among 600 workmen. The com- 
pany which he founded is still prosperous and 
continues to follow the plan of distribution in- 
stituted by LeClaire. See Profit Sharing. 

UCLAirCHiS (lc-Ua^'slul'j CELL. See 
Voltaic Celt.. 

LE CLEAR, le kler, Thomas (181^-82). An 
American genre and portrait painter, bom in 
Owego, N. Y. He was self-taught and first 
made a reputatimi by paintipg portraits, while 
in London, Can., about 1832. Afterward he 


lived principally in New York City and Buffi|Iq». 
but made occasional trips abroad, especially to’ 
England, where he frequently exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. He was elected to the National 
Academy in 1863. Among Ms genre pictures 
are “The Itinerant,” ‘Toung America,” and 
“The Reprimand,” purchased by the American 
Art Union. His portraits, faithful, expressive, 
and strongly modeled likenesses, but of uncer- 
tain technique and uneven merit, include those 
of General Grant, President Arthur, Edwin 
Booth, Millard Fillmore, Bayard Taylor, Daniel 
Dickinson (1870), Parke Godwin (1877), Wil- 
liam Page (in the Corcoran Gallery at Wash- 
ington), William Cullen Bryant (1880), S. R. 
Gifford (1881), and George Bancroft (in the 
Century Club, New York City). 

LECLEBC, le-klar', Charles Victor Em- 
manuel (1772-1802) A French general, born 
at Pontoise in the Department of Seine-et-Oise. 
He joined the cavalry service in 1791 and at the 
siege of Toulon (1793) attracted the attention 
of Bonaparte, who took him to Italy as his ad- 
jutant in 1796 and made him brigadier general 
after Leoben. Soon afterward he married Paul- 
ine Bonaparte. He accompanied Napoleon to 
returned with him, and helped him on 
the 18th Brumaire. In 1800 he fought at Fleurus 
and Hohenlinden under Moreau. In 1801 he was 
dispatched with an army of 20,000 men against 
Toussaint TOuverture, the negro Governor of 
Haiti. After losing half his army, mostly by 
the fever, he forced Toussaint to capitulate. 
The great negro leader was subsequently seized 
and sent to France. Leclerc was presently 
stricken down with yellow fever and died in 
December, 1802. 

LB CLEBC, George Louis. See Buffon, 
Comte de. 

LE CLEBC, \e kl6rk, Jean, or Johannes 
Clerious (1667-1736), A Swiss Protestant 
scholar. He was born at Geneva, where hie 
father was professor of Greek. From an early 
period he showed a particular aptitude for the 
study of ancient lan^ages. He also paid great 
attention to theology. Before he was 20 Lc 
Clerc had imbibed Socinian opinions in religion. 
He also denied the special inspiration of the 
Bible. In 1678 he went as tutor to Grenoble; in 
1680 he returned to Geneva and was ordained a 
minister. All the while his objections to tht 
accepted theology of his associates had been 
growing; under the name of Liberius de Sanctc 
Amore, in 1679, he wrote 11 letters against the 
errors of the scholastic theologians as the par- 
tisan of the Dutch Remonstrants. In the lattei 
part of 1681 Le Clerc returned to Grenoble and 
thence went to London, where he preached six 
months to the Walloon and Savoy congregations 
He was appointed professor of philosophy, clas- 
sical literature, and Hebrew at the Remonstrani 
Seminary of Amsterdam in 1684; later (1712) 
of Church history. He had to retire in 1728 
in consequence of a paralytic stroke, and foi 
eight years before his death was much weakened 
in mind. Le Clerc’s writings are very numer- 
ous. Seventy-three separate publications havf 
been enumerated by Haag, France Pfotestmte^ 
these include a commentai^ on the entire Bibb 
(1693-1731), which, to a certain extent, waa a 
forerunner of modern Biblical studies — ^it as 
sailed traditional views and urged the necessity 
of scientific in<miry into the orij^n of the hoeke 
of the Bible. LeClerc’s greatest service to poa 
terity, however, was the publicatiop of H f nar 
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teHy, the BibHothhque univeraelle ri historujur 
(25 vols., 1686-93), followed by the BMwtht^qii*: 
choidp (1703-13) and the Biblioth^que aiihmne 
et modeme (1714-27). His editions of seve^ral 
of the ancient classics and of the apostolic 
fathers (1698; 2d ed., 1724) prove both his 
learning and. acumen, while his Ars Critica (3 
vols., 1712-30) and EpiaMce CrittooB et Ecole- 
giasticof had considerable influence in his time 
and are still not without value. His collected 
v^orks appeared at Amsterdam in four volumes. 
A number of his writings, including his Ear- 
moity of the Qoepels and Tioelve Dtsaertations 
from his Genesis, were published in English 
during his lifetime. Considt Van der Hoeven, 
Be Johanne Clerico (Amsterdam, 1845). 

IiBCLEBC, Joseph Victob (1789-1865). A 
French classical scholar, born in Paris. In 1824 
he was called to the chair of Latin eloquence at 
the PacUlte des I^ettres of Paris, and in 1834 
he was admitted to the Academy of Inscriptions. 
His chief publications were his Nouvelle rMto- 
rique francatse (1822; 11th ed., 1850); Des 
journmx chez les Romains ( 1838 ) ; and a trans- 
lation of Cicero, CEuvres completes de Cic4ron 
(30 vols., 1821-26; 2d ed., 36 vols., 1823-27). 
He also ^ited volumes xx-xxiii of the Uxsioire 
UiUrO/ire de la Prance (1842-66). Consult 
Ernest Renan, “Joseph Victor Leclerc,** in the 
Retme des Deuw Mondes (Paris, 1808) 

LECLEBC, SAbastien (1037-1714). A 
French engraver, born in Metz. He received his 
only instruction from his father, a jeweler, and 
began to execute plates at an early age, although 
he later devoted himself principally to engineer- 
ing and mathematics. LebruU induced him to 
return to his original profession o'" 

In 1079 he received lodging at the im 

the same year became cabinet engraver, and In 
1672 entei^ the Royal Academy, where he was 
professor of geometry and perspective. Lecletc 
left a large number of plates, most of them after 
his own designs. His smaller pieces are the 
best and reveal his facility for design and the 
precision and brilliancy of his style. The most 
noted of his plates are 39 for Benserade’s Ovid 
(1676); ‘The Passion,” 36 plates, dedicated to 
Madame de Maintenon (1692) ; “Les grandes 
conquetes du roi” (1687) ; and “Les petites con- 
qu5tes du roi” (1702). He wrote: La pratique 
de la g^omdtrie ( 1669 ) ; Dtsdours touchant le 
point de vue (1679); Traits d* architecture 
(1714); and other works. Jorabert published 
a catalogue of his plates in 1774. — His son 
SlftBAStlEN (1676-1763) was a painter, and so 
also was his grandson, Jacques SfiBASTiEN 
(1734^86), who became professor at the Royal 
Academy. The Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, possesses “The Flutist”* by him. Consult 
Mekume, Bdhastien Leolero et son ceutvre (Paris, 
1877). 

LTOLEBCQ, le-kl6rk', Michel TH^odobk 
(1777-1861). A French dramatist, born in 
PaHk. ' From 1810 to 1819 he held a small office 
In the revenue service. He wrote short stories 
and the novel Le ohdieau de Duncan, but is best 
known for his Proverhes dramatiques, salon 
comedlee, written in the style of his predecessor 
Oartmtd and tnarked by piquant dialogue and 
vivid chhraiCter portrayal These include 1/ffu- 
moriBte, L*IntTtgmt maldncmtreux, and Le r«- 
$&ur dm A eOUected edition was put)- 

IMMil I82M20 and Nouveams proverhes drU* 
msbUqmes in 1838. 

UBGLEatOa, Rghbe (¥1845-99). An Edgiiidi 


^ liECoidraoH 

actress. ,She v^as bom in Liverpool, of a tbekt- 
rical family. After Appearing in Londop as 
a dancer, she made, in 1861, a hit in Brougham’s 
Playing with Fire. The following years brought 
her popularity in many parts, such as Eliza in 
After Dark (1868), Claire in The ^haughraun 
(1875), and later Lady Bawtrey in The Dancing 
Girl (1891). Her last original part was Mrs. 
Beechinor in Manoeuvres of Jane, by Henry 
Arthur Jones, produced at the Haymarket in 
1898. Among her Shakespearean roles were Des- 
demona, Mrs. Ford, and later Mrs. Page in Th^ 
Merry Wives of Windsor and Olivia in Twelfth 
Ntght 

LE CLEBQ, Chretien (c.l630-c.l696) . A 
French missionary, born at Artois. He was an 
ardent member of the Recollect Order of Fran- 
ciscans and in 1651 went as a missionary to 
Canada. After 10 years of labor among the 
Indians, on the island of Gaspe, he returned to 
France, got permission to build a house for the 
Recollects in Montreal, and returned to Gasp^ in 
1662; but from that time on accomplished little 
in his missionary labors Afterward he re- 
turned to France and became guardian of the 
convent of Lens. He wrote 'Nouvelle relation de 
la OaspSsie (1691) and Establishment of the 
Faith in New Prance (Eng. trans. by John G. 
Shea, 1881). IIis history is of no great value, 
as it deals only with the work of Frontenac, 
who opposed the Jesuits and favored the Rec- 
ollects, and from the ecclesiastical side is tinged 
with partisanship. Consult R. G. Thwaites, 
Jesuit Relations (Cleveland, 1896-1901). 

LECOCQ, le-k6k', (Alexandre) Chables 
(1832-1911). A French musical composer, born 
in Paris. He was a pupil of the Conservatory 
and won the prize for harmony in 1850. He 
began almost immediately to write operettas, a 
genre with which he was afterward identified. 
Fteur de th4 (1868) was his first real success, 
soon followed by his most popular work, La fille 
de Mme. Angot (1873). Oirofld-Gvrofla (1874), 
La jolie Persane (1880), VOxseau bleu <1884), 
and many others came in rapid succession. His 
music is always melodious, gay, and lively, and 
written with a skill and care not generally 
found in lighter operas. Other and smaller com- 
positions include songs and salon music. 
LECOINTE, le-kwtlNt', Georges (1869- 
). A Belgian naval officer and scientist, 
born in Antwerp and educated at the military 
academy in Brussels. As second in command he 
was the captain of the Belgica in the Belgian 
Antarctic expedition of 1897-99, the first ex- 

E edition to winter in the Antarctic Ocean, 
ecointe added much to scientifiq results by fiis 
accurate and extensive axtiuiiortjleal and mag- 
netic observations. (See Polar Research.) 
Largely, through his efforts the International 
Polar Commission, which first met at Brussels, 
was formed in 1908. After 1900 he was director 
of the Royal Observatory of Belgium, at Uccle. 
Of his technical works the most important are 
La navigation asfrono^iqu^ rt la navigation es- 
tim^e (1806) and '/m; a>ij' hydrographxaues 
(1903). 

LECOaCP'rOET. A city in Douglas Co., 
Kans., on the Kansas River, 11 kniles west by 
north of Lawrence, ^on the Atchison, !fopekk, 
and Santa Fe Railroad (Map: Kansas, G 4). 
fJntil 1903 it was the seat of Latte University, 
founded in 1886. Lecompton (named in honor 
of Judge S. D. Ijecomtc, prominent in the early 
history of Kansas) was settled in 1854 by pro- 
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slavery men and during ike cmitest ter ih^ 
fcrol of Kansas between the proslavery and free- 
State settlers was the headquarters of the for- 
mer. It was here that in October-November, 
1867, the convention met which drew up the 
I^ompton Constitution (q.v.). (See Kansas.) 
The city owns an electric-light plant. Pop., 
1900, 408; 1910, 386. 

LBCOMPTON OONSTITUTIOK. In Amer- 
ican history, a form of government for the State 
(then the Territory) of Kansas, adopted by a 
convention, of disputed legality, held at Lecomp- 
ton, Kans., October-November, 1857 The Le- 
eompton Constitution declared the right of 
slaveholders in Kansas to their slaves to be 
inviolable, prohibited the Legislature from pass- 
ing any act of emancipation, and forbade any 
amendment of the instrument- before 1864. 
The Constitution as a whole was not submitted 
to the people, they were only to be allowed to 
vote upon the clause whether they would have 
the “Constitution with slavery” or the “Consti- 
tution with no slavery,” the instrument lieing 
so worded that in either case it would fasten 
slavery upon the State, there being a clause to 
the effect that the right to slaves already held 
in Kansas was inalienable. The Constitution 
was thus formally submitted to the electors 
Dec. 21, 1857. For its adoption “with slavery” 
the vote returned was 6226, more than half of 
which was from the counties along the Missouri 
border, whose whole number of voters, according 
to the census, did not exceed 1000. For the Con- 
stitution “with no slavery” 569 votes were re- 
turned, but the great body of the free-State men 
declined to vote at all, regarding the election 
as a fraud and a farce. The legally constituted 
Territorial Legislature, controlled by the free- 
State men, submitted the same instrument to 
the consideration of the people of Kansas, Jan 
4, 1858, and the result was a vote of 10,226 
against it and of less than 200 in its favor. The 
Question was carried to Congress, where the 
Senate voted to admit Kansas with this Consti- 
tution. The House, however, rejected this bill, 
and after a conference of committees both Houses 
agreed on the so-called English Bill. This, 
among other things, provided for a second sub- 
mission of the Lecompton Constitution, the ac- 
ceptance of which by the people was made a 
sine qua non as regards the immediate admis- 
sion of Kansas into the Union. On Aug. 2, 
1858, the Constitution was again rejected by a 
majority of 10,000. This virtually ended the 
struggle for the establishment of slavery in 
Kansas. An antislavery Constitution was 
framed and adopted in 1859, and the State was 
admitted to the Union, Jan. 29, 1861, See 
Kansas. 

IJECOMTE, k-k6Nt', Paul Henri (1856- 
). A French botanist, bom at Saint-Na- 
bord (Vosges). He taught in several lycfies 
before being appointed (1906) to the chair of 
botany at the Museum of Natural History. 
Several prizes and medals were awarded him. 
He foimded (1897) and was the first editor of 
La Revue dee Cultures Cotonialee and wrote: 
Lee tetetilee v^g^taux et leur emmen microchi- 
mique (1892) ; Lee tewtiles v4g^tauw dee colonies 
(1895); Le caodo (1897); Le caf^ (1899); Le 
coton ( 1899 ) ; Le vanitlier ( 1900 ) ; Le coton 
en Egypte (1904); Anaowrdairee de VAfrique 
ocoidentale (1906). He also wrote several 
treatises oil botany forr secondary schools. 
LBOOMTE BTf ITOVIr, dv nwr. 


Jmja JWAK AwToiirt (1842- ). A FrtmtA 

historical and genre painter, bom in Pniria. He 
was a pupil of Gleyre, GCrOme, and Picmol at 
the Bcaux-Arts, where he won the second Prix 
de Rbme in 1872 with his “Death of .Jbeasta” 
(Artas Museum). This was followed by “In- 
vocation of Neptune” (1866, Lille Museum), 
and among his subsequent productions exhibited 
annually in the Salon are to be especially noted 
“Love which Passes and Love which l^raains” 
(1869,' Boulogne Museum); ‘^he Sorcerer” 
( 1870, Rheims Museum ) ; “Bearers of Evil 
News before Pharaoh” (1872, Luxembourg). 
In fresco he painted “Two Episodes in the Life 
of St Vincent de Paul” (1876-79, church of 
the Trinity, Paris). Although somewhat con- 
ventional in style and dull in coloring, all his 
works are to be commended for correct drawing, 
subtle characterization of the figures, and sound 
archaeological knowledge. He painted also ex- 
cellent portraits, among his sitters beifig the 
sovereigns of Rumania ( including Carmen Sylva ) 
and Servia, and was awarded medals in L<mdoii 
(1862), Paris (1866, 1869, 1872, 1889), and 
Vienna (1878). 

LE CONTE, 15 k6nt' John (1818-91). An 
American physicist, the son of Louis Le Conte. 
He was born in Liberty Co., Ga.; graduated at 
Franklin College (now the University of Georgia) 
in 1838 and at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York, in 1841; became professor 
of natural philosophy and chemistry in Frank- 
lin College in 1846; and resigned in 1855 to 
become lecturer on chemistry in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York. In 1856 
he became professor of natural and mechanical 
philosophy in South Carolina College at Colum- 
bia; in 1869 he was appointed professor of phys- 
ics and industrial mechanics in the Uidversity 
of California at Oakland; in 1876-81 was presi- 
dent of that institution and in 1881 resumed 
the chair of physics there. He was a taeniber 
of the principal scientific associations and pub- 
lished, besides numerous papers and magazine 
articles, Philoeophy of Medicine (1849) and 
Study of the Physical Sciences (1858). 

LE CONTE, JohnEatton (1784-1860). An 
American naturalist, brother Of Louis Le Conte. 
He was born near Shrewsbury, N. J., entered the 
United States army in 1818 as a topographical 
engineer, and made many surveys and plans for 
fort I fi canons until 1831, when' he was retired 
with the rank of major. He devoted mudh of his 
time to extensive studies ih natural history, and 
published: Monographs of Vorth Ameriodn Spe- 
cies of UtriculariOf Gratiola, and Ruellia; "Ob- 
servations of the North American SpemCs of 
Viola” ahd “Descriptions of the Species Of North 
American Tortoises,” in the Anndls Of the Hfew 
York Lyceum of Natural Bistory; "A Mono- 
graph of North American Histeroides,” in She 
Boston Journal of NatUrq>l History; and^“De- 
scriptions of Three New Species of Aryicola, 
with Remarks upon Other North American Ro- 
dents,” in the Proceedings of the Academy of 
Natural Sciende of Philadelphia. 

LB C6NTB, John Lawrence ( 1825-8^) . An 
American entoniblogiftt, son of Major John E. 
Le Conte. He was born in New Yotk City, 
graduated at Mount St. Mary’s College, Em- 
mitsburg, Md., in 1842, and at the New York 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New Vork, 
in 1846. He imade scientific excursions in Wedt- 
em States when a student, and afterward trav- 
eled extensively in North and Central Aamiea, 
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traiisiiiiiiiiig the results ol hit observatioiit to 
scientifie societies. He e&tered the army as Bur- 
geon of volunteers in 1862 and was promoted to 
medical ini^ector in the regular army with the 
rank ol lieutenant colonel, which j^ition he 
retained until the end of the war. In 1874 he 
served as president of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. From 1873 
till his death he was chief clerk of the Unit^ 
States mint at Philadelphia. He devoted his 
attention particularly to the study of entomol- 
ogy and became widely recognized as an author- 
ity in that subject. In the Collections of the 
Smithsonian Institution are published his Claa^ 
aifioatim of the Coleoptera of North Amertoa 
(part i, 1362; part ii, 1873) ; Ltat of Coleoptera 
of North Amertca (1866) ; New Species of North 
American Coleoptera (part i, 1866; part ii, 
1873). 

LE COETE, Joseph (1823-1901). An emi- 
nent American geologist, the son of Louis Le 
Conte. He was born in Liberty Co., Ga., and 
graduated at Franklin College (University of 
Georgia) in 1841. After receiving a medical 
degree at the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in New York City (1845), he returned to his 
native State to practice at Macon. In 1850 he 
entered the Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard, 
for the purpose of studying under Agassiz; the 
next year, after graduating B.S., he accompanied 
Agassiz on a scientific and exploring expedi- 
tion to Florida. He served successively as pro- 
fessor of natural science in Oglethorpe College, 
professor of natural history in Franklin Col- 
lege, and from 1867 to 1869 as professor of 
chemistry and geology in the University of South 
Carolina. In 1869 he was appointed to the chair 
of geology in the University of California, which 
office he retained until his death. Professor Le 
Conte did much to popularize the study of geol- 
ogy iU America and also contributed many valu- 
able philosophical papers to geological litera- 
ture He was elcct^ vice president of the 
International Geological Congress in 1891, in 
the following year president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
in 1896 president of the Geological Society of 
America. The more important of his publica- 
tions are: Religion and Science (1873); JEle- 
ments of Geology (1878, 6th ed., rev. by H. L. 
Fairchild, 1903); Sight (1881); Compend of 
Geology (1884) ; Evolution: Its Nature, its Evi- 
dence, and its Relation to Religious Thought 
(1887). Besides important papers contributed 
to geological journals, he wrote many essays on 
biologj', philosophy, optics, and other subjects. 
Consmt S. B. (Kristy in Transactions of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, vol. 
xxxi (New York, 1902), including bibliography, 
smA Autobiography, edited by W. D. Armes (ib., 
I90o ) . A review of his geologic work is printed 
in the Bulletin of the Geological Society of 
Apneficaf vol. xxvi (ib., 1916). 

OOiraE, Louis (1782-1838). An Ameri- 
can naturalist, father of Joseph Le Conte. He 
was born near Shrewsbury, N. J., of Huguenot 
descent, graduated at Columbia in 1799, studied 
medioine with the ct‘lebrated Dr. David Hosack, 
and settled in Georgia, taking care of his father’s 
estate and establishing a boianical garden, where 
he cultivated rare bulbous plants obtained from 
the Cape of Good Hope. He devoted considerable 
time ^ mathematics and zoOlogy as well as 
botany^ His manuscripts were lost at the burn- 
ing pz Columbia, S. C., in 1865. 


LECONTE BE LISLE, le-kbvfV da Ul, 
Charles Maeis (1818-94). The greatest 
French poet of the modem Parnassian school, 
bom at Baint-Paul, on the lie de Bourbon, now 
Rdunion, Oct. 23, 1818. His youth in the tropics 
fostered his inborn love for the beauty of na- 
ture, but his restless imagination urged him to 
travel. Declining to follow his father’s occupa- 
tion as a planter, he went to France, studied Ipw 
at Rennes, traveled widely, and at 30 settled in 
Paris. He presently sacrificed his paternal 
allowance by supporting a servile insurrection 
in Reunion. The only milestones in his unevent- 
ful life were the honors that slowly came to him 
— a post in the Luxembourg Library (1873), 
Officer’s rank in the Legion of Honor, election 
to the Academy (1887). He became the centre 
of a school of young poets who recognized in the 
genial friend the master’s authority. His first 
noteworthy volume, which waited several years 
for a publisher, was Pohmes antiques (1852), 
followed in 1854 by Pohmes et poesies, and in 
1862 by Pohmes barhares, which won an acaf 
demic prize of 10,000 francs, and by Pobmes 
tragiques in 1884. A posthumously published 
volume of Dernier s pohmes (1896) contains sev- 
eral interesting critical essays on Leconte de 
Lisle’s lyric forerunners. He was also the mov- 
ing spirit of a series of volumes, Le parnasse 
contemporain (1866, 1869, 1876), in which the 
poets of his school practiced the refinements of 
their art. Here some of his own most remark- 
able poems first appeared. Leconte de Lisle con- 
tributed also to literature the first fairly ac- 
curate translations in French of the Iliad 
(1867), the Orphic Hymns (1869), Hesiod 
(1869), the Odyssey (1870), Horace (1873), 
Sophocles (1877), and Ei^ipides (1885). He 
wrote also two dramas in imitation of the 
Greek, Les Erinnyes (1872) and UApollonide, 
based on the Ion of Euripides. The earlier of 
these translations won Leconte de Lisle a smaU 
pension from the Empire, and from these classi- 
cal studies he drew the marrow of his exquisite 
culture, the pagan element in which appears 
least attractively in an Histoire du Christian- 
isme and a Catichisme r^puhlicain^ both pub- 
lished anonymously. The poems are objective in 
tone and scholarly in purpose, seeking, as he 
said, to unite, if not to mingle, art and science. 
His aim through all his original verse is to 
show the gradual unfolding of the ideal life 
and the reachings of religious thought into the 
legendary past and the hidden future of the 
race. He is the most stately, brilliant, self- 
possessed of French poets, with perfect control 
of all the processes of his art, but a poet of 
protest and disillusionment, pessimistic, skepti- 
cal. He died at Louveciennes, July 17, 1894. 

Biblio^aphy. Edward Dowden, “On Some 
French Writers of Verse,” in Studies in Literor 
iure, 1789-1877 (6th ed., London, 1889) ; Paul 
Bourget, Nouveaux essais de psychologic oon- 
temporaine (Paris, 1887) ; Jules llemaltre, 
Chits**rnpif''u{nH. io1 ii (12th ed., ib., 1890): 
!•'( B' iiiiei !(•:('. Nouve<ma essais sur la 

Htt6rature contemporaine (ib., 1896) ; G. J. M. 
PdlisBicr, Mouvement Utt4raire (trans., New 
York, 1898) ; J. Domy, Leconte de Lisle (1909) ; 
J. H. Whiteley, Etude sur la langue et le style do 
Leoonie de Lisle (Oxford, 1910), containing a 
bibliography; Francis Grierson, Parisian Por- 
traits (London, 1913). Biographical reminis- 
cenoea are in Revue des Deuw Mondes (Paris, 
May, 1895) and Revue Bleue (ib., June, 
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XiBOOTi le-kd^, Viotchi Lucikn Stjlpioe, Cab* 
DINAL (1831-1908). A French Roman Catholic, 
cleric, born at Monteeconrt and educated at the^ 
minor seminary at Compi^gne and at the grand 
seminary at Beauvais. He was appointed Bishop 
of Dijon in 1886, Archbishop of Bordeaux in 1890, 
and was created Cardinal in 1893 Although he 
condemned the Church Separation Law of 1901, 
he advocated a policy of conciliation that would 
enable the church to meet the new situation in 
France and was generally in sympathy with the 
sagacious and constructive endeavors of Aristide 
Briand (q.v.) to establish a programme that 
the church could accept. 

LECOXTVBEITB, le-kM'vr6r', Adrienne 
(1692-1730) A French actress, celebrated alike 
for her brilliant dramatic gifts and the tragic 
ending of her life of pleasure. She was born at 
Damery, near Epernay, April 6, 1692. Her 
father, a hatter, went to Paris to better his 
trade. Near the theatre of the Com^die Fran- 
caise, Adrienne, then a grown girl and a laun- 
dress, organized among the neighbors a little 
private theatre, which was so successful as to 
draw from the comedians of the Royal Theatre 
a complaint against it as an unauthorized rival. 
The amateur performances thus closed, Adrienne 
was taken by a kind prior to the actor Lcgrand, 
who was struck with her talent and beauty and 
gave her lessons in elocution. She played at 
Lille, Strassburg, and elsewhere, and after some 
years of provincial successes was called in 1717 
to the Com^die Francaise, where she made her 
d6but in Crdbillon’s Eleotre She at once won 
the first place among French actresses. Her 
force of character, high spirit, and noble beauty 
^ve all her impersonations the stamp of her 
individuality. Her favorite r61c8 were those of 
exalted passion, like Pauline, Monirae, B6r6nice, 
Athalie, and Ph6dre. She delighted Paris, and 
for 13 years her real life, like her acting, was a 
stormy elysium, filled with the loves and gal- 
lantries of the most eminent men of her time. 
She died in Paris, March 20, 1730, poisoned, it 
is said, by means of a bouquet of flowers sent 
by the Duchess de Bouillon, a rival mistress of 
Maurice de Saxe. Her story is the subject of 
a well-known drama by Scribe and Legouv6, 
which was first acted at the Theatre Francais 
by Rachel in 1849. 

LBCOY DE DA. MABCHE, Ic-kwk' de Id 
marsh, Albert (1839-97). A French historian. 
He was born at Nemours and was educated at 
the Ecole dee Chartes (1858-61). From 1861 to 
1864 he was keeper of the departmental archives 
of Haute-Savoie and in the latter year became 
connected with the national archives at Paris. 
There he was professor of history at fhe Catholic 
Institute and in 1884 founded classes for the 
higher education of women. His writings, which 
are very numerous, are of very uneven merit: 
some, founded upon contemporary manuscripts, 
are excellent ; others are works of vulgarization, 
evincing little scholarship and great bias. His 
most valuable works are Le roi Ren4 (1875); 
La ohaire fran^ise au moyen dge (last ed., 
1886) ; Relations potitiques de la France avec le 
royaume de Majorque (1892). 

DEC^BB (also lettern, lettron, from OF. 
lettrin, ieffrow, leutrin^ Fr. lutrin^ from ML. 
lectriwum, leetrumf reading desk, from Gk. 
rpopf Wctron, couch). A reading desk or stand, 
movable or stationary, from which the Scrip* 
ture lessons {leotiones), which form a part of 
^ varioiMl Church services, are chanted or read. 
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The term is properly applied only to the ehisi 
mentioned as independent of the pulpit. Sucth 
lecterns were either fixed or movable ; when 
fixed, they were sealed to the pavement in th6 
centre of the choir and were made of wood or 
metal — ordinarily brass or latten. The light, 
movable lecterns, usually of iron or wood, are 
less decorative. The lectern is of very ancient 
use, from the early Christian period, and it is 
still used by some Christian churches, especially 
the Catholic and Episcopal. It is made of 
various materials — ^gdld, silver, bronze, brass, 
marble (plain or inlaid) , or wood. It either has 
an independent base or stand, or else is part 
of the pulpit (q.v.), or ambone. None of the 
lecterns in precious metal have been preserved, 
but descriptions of such stands, in the Lvher 
PonttficaUs, show them to have been in early 
use and to have been flanked with candelabra. 
The earliest preserved are the stationary marble 
lecterns on pulpits in Italy, as on those of San 
Lorenzo and the Aracoeli in Rome. Richer are 
the lecterns on pulpits of the Pisan Tuscan 
school of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries, especially those carved by the Pisan 
sculptors Niccola and Giovanni. (See Pisani.) 
In these examples an eagle with outspread wings 
supported the booklike slab, and it rested upon 
a composite group of the three other living 
creatures, symbols of the Evangelists — ^the 
Angel, the Lion, and the Bull. Usually only 
the eagle was carved under the bqok, and this 
became the normal type of lectern preserved to 
the present time. So usual was it to make the 
eagle the central ornament that the mediseval 
name for. this choir lectern was ordinariljr 
aquila; but sometimes the pelican was substi- 
tuted (wooden lectern of fifteenth century at 
Zammel). This was often the case in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries with the weaken- 
ing of the old religious traditions, when other 
figures were substituted, such as griffins, angels, 
or men, contrary to true iconography. Some- 
times, as in the case of the iron lectern at 
Tournai Cathedral, there is no figured decora- 
tion. During the Gothic and Renaissance 
periods the churches of central and northern 
Europe were decorated with beautifully carved 
lecterns, and even in Italy there were many 
inlaid with intarsia, or carved, in connection 
with the choir stalls, like that of Santa Maria 
in Organo, Verona 

LEC'TIONABY (ML. lectionarium, leotionor 
riuSy book of lessons, from Lat. lectio^ lesson, 
reading, from legerCy to read, Gk. \iyeiv, legein, 
to say). In the medieval Church, a book con- 
taining the portions of Scripture to be read in 
public worship. There are two lectionaries 
which deserve special notice. The first is the so- 
called ^‘Roman lectionary,” which contained the 
epistles and gospels of the Roman missal and 
sometimes all the lessons of all the various serv- 
ices in use in the Roman church, in which case 
it was named the plenarium. The most ancient 
form of the Roman lectionary was called comes 
or liber comitis. Its compilation was attributed 
to St. Jerome, and it appears certain that it 
belongs in substance, although not in form or 
in details, to his age. The collection was revised 
and remodeled in the eighth century. The 
second of the ancient lectionaries is that known 
as the “Galilean lectionary,” which was pub- 
lished by Mabillon from a manuscript of the 
monastery of Luxenil, and which is believed to 
represent the of the ancient GalTicah chntchi 
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It is, however, imperfect, and no other copy has 
einee been discovered. 

LEC'TISTEB'iaiTM (Lat., a couch spread- 
ing, from lectus, couch +*sfer»ere, to spread). 
A sacrificial ceremony among the ancient Romans. 
It had its analogue among the Greeks in festivals 
called B^o^pia, theowema; indeed, there are 
reasons for believing that the Romans derived 
the custom from the Greeks. On occasions of 
extraordinary solemnity figures of the greater 
deities were placed reclining or seated on the 
sacred pulvinarf or cushioned seat, set in the 
streets before the shrines, and a feast was spread 
on tables before them Such a ceremony was 
first ordained by the Sibylline Books (see 
Sibyl) on the occasion of a pestilence in 399 b.c. 
Generally the gods were placed on the couches, 
reclining as men reclined at meals, on their left 
arms, in pairs, as Apollo and his mother Latona, 
Diana and Hercules, Mercury and Neptune. The 
ceremony was earlier resorted to in times of 
trouble, with the idea of appeasing the angry 
deities, but later also (and particularly) on 
occasions of general exultation, as a part of the 
supphcatio, or thanksgiving;^ the ceremonies 
then lasted for many days. In Imperial times 
it was customary to represent the female 
deities seated, when the ceremony was techni- 
cally called sellistermum. The images were gen- 
erally of wood, with heads of clay, wax, or 
marble, and were fully draped. Consult: the 
articles “Lectisternium*’ and “Theoxenia,” in 
William Smith, A Dictiona/ry of Greek <md 
Homan Antiquities (3d ed., London, 1890-91)'; 
W. W. Fowler, Roman Festivals (London, 
1899) , (^org Wissowa, Religion und Kultua 
der Homer (2d ed., Munich, 1912). 

LECYTHXJS, l6s'I-thfis. See Vase. 

LE^BA. A genus of small, elongate, concen- 
trically striated lamellibranchs with a taxodont 
hinge like Nuoula, It is chiefiy notable for its 
longevity, for it ranges from the Silurian to 
recent times. It is an important shell in some 
of the marine Pleistocene deposits, as in the 
so-called Leda clays of eastern Canada. See 
PBI.ECYPODA. 

LEBA (Lat., from Gk. Ai^da). In Grecian 
legend, the wife of the Spartan King Tyndareus, 
whom Zeus visited in the disguise of a swan. 
She became the mother by Zeus of Pollux and 
Helen and by Tyndareus of Castor and Clytem- 
nestra. In Homer only Helen is the child of 
Zeus {IHadf iii, 426). Others made Helen the 
daughter of Nemesis and Zeus and merely a 
foster child of Leda; the egg which resulted 
from the union of Nemesis and Zeus, masquerad- 
ing as swan, Leda found and cherished. In yet 
another story, alluded to by Horace, Sermones, 
ii, 1, 26, 27, Castor and Pollux, sons of Leda, 
were both born from one egg. Leda with the 
swan was a favorite theme in ancient art; the 
theme has been treated, too, by many modern 
artists. Consult C. M. Gayley, The Classic 
Mpths in English Literature and Art (2d ed., 
Boston, 1911), and Friedrich Ldbker, Real^ 
lewihon des klassischen Altertums, vol. ii (8th 
ed , Leipzig, 1914). See Castob and Potxux. 

LEBEBOT7B, Ift'de-bMr, Karl Friedrich von 
(1785-1861). A German botanist, born at 
Stralsund, At the age of 20 he became director 
of the botanical garden and professor of botany 
at Greifiwald, which positions he held until 
1811, when he went to Dorpat. He remained 
there until 1886 and from then until his death 
resi^ mainly in Germany. His most impor- 


tant writings are: Reiae duroh das Altaigehirge 
,(2 vole., 1829-80) ; leones Planta/rum Nova/rum 
^Floram Rossioam (6 vols., 1829-34) ; Flora Ros- 
Sica ( 3 vols., 1842-61 ) . 

LEBEBTTB, la^de-b66r, Leopo£4D, Baron 
(1799-1877). A German historian, born in 
Berlin. In the new Berlin Museum he was 
appointed director of the art department of 
the Museum for German Antiquities and of the 
ethnographical collection and served there until 
1875. His more important books include Das 
Land und Volk der Brukterer (1827) and 
Blicke auf die Litteratur des letzten Jahrzehnts 
zur Kenntnis Germamens zwischen Rhein und 
Weser (1837). In 1863-65 he was editor of the 
Archiv fiir deutsche Adelsgesohichte^ Genealogies 
Heraldik und Sphragistik, a journal for geneal- 
ogy and heraldry. 

LE BENTTT, le dfiN'tu', Auguste (1841- ) , 

A French surgeon and writer on surgical ques- 
tions. Born at Basse-Terre (Guadeloupe), he 
was trained in the Faculty of Medicine at Paris, 
where he was afterward professor of clinical 
surgery. He was surgeon at the H6t(*l Dieu, 
became a member of the Academy of Medicine, 
served as president of the surgical society, and 
in 1898 was president of the congress of surgery. 
He wrote: Traits des maladies de la prostate 
et de la vessie; Affections chirurgicales des reins 
et des urethres (1889); Etudes de climque 
chirurgiccUe (1892) ; Le cancer du sein (1902) ; 
Climque chirurgicale (1904) ; Visions d^Egypte 
(1911). In 1895-1901, with Pierre Delbet, he 
edited a Trait4 de chirurgie climque et op6ra- 
toirc and in 1908-09, also with Delbet, a Nou- 
veau traiH de chirurgie. 

LEDESMA BHITRAGO, Ift-dgs'ma bw6- 
tra'-g6, Alonso de (1562-1633) A Spanish 
poet, born at Segovia. He first became known 
as the author of the Conceptos espirituales 
(Madrid, 1600) and Juegos de nochehuena (ib., 
1611). These volumes established the cult of 
the conceptistas. It was a school of impossible 
conceits and paradoxes, and in order to make 
the whole scheme mystical, a curious vocabulary 
became part of the system. Other works are 
Romancero y monstruo imaginado (Madrid, 
1615) and Epigramaa y hieroglificos d la vida de 
Cristo . . . (ib., 1626). Quevedo was the most 
celebrated disciple of this school, and its in- 
fluence extended to Lope de Vega. Rivadeneira’s 
Biblioteoa de autores espaholesj vol. xxxv (Ma- 
drid, 1872), contains a selection of the works of 
Ledesma 

LEBOCHOWSKI, Ift'dd-Kdf'skS, Mieczys- 
LAW, Count (1822-1902). A Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastic. He was born at Gorki, near Sando- 
mir, in Rupsian Poland, of an apeient Polish 
family, educated by the Lazarists at Warsaw 
and the Jesuits in Rome, and ordained priest 
in 1846. He soon attracted the favorable notice 
of Pius IX, who made him a domestic prelate 
and prothonotary apostolic. After filling vari- 
ous diplomatic posts at Madrid, Lisbon, Rio de 
Janeiro, Santiago, and Brussels, he was raised 
to the episcopate in 1861 as titular Archbishop 
of Thebes. On the nomination of the Prussian 
government he was appointed in 1866 to the 
metropolitan see of Posen and Gnesen, but, 
dissatisfied with the attitude of the government 
in 1870, when his r^(jut‘st for German interven- 
tion in favor of tlie Pope was disregarded, 
he took idle lead in the ultramontane opposition 
and did much to encoiirasrc the Polish national 
movement. In 1873 the determined stand which 
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he took against the May Laws in the Kultur- 
kampf (q.v.) caused him to be imprisoned for 
two years at Astrowo. At the beginning of 
his captivity the government deprived him of 
his see ; the Pope, however, made him Cardinal 
in 1875, and after his release he resided in 
Rome, formally resigning his archbisiiopric in 
1886. From 1892 until the time of his death 
he occupied the important position of Prefect of 
the Propaganda See Missions, Christian. 

LEDOGHOWSKI, Wlodimik (1866- ). 

General of the Society of Jesus. Of a Russian- 
Polish family, his uncle being Count Mieczyslaw 
Ledochowski, he was born in Austria and as a 
boy was a page of the Empress Elizabeth. He 
graduated from the Vienna Gymnasium and 
then studied at the seminary at Tarnow, Gali- 
cia, and at the Germanicum in Rome. Entering 
the Society of Jesus in Galicia in 1889, he be- 
came a priest in 1894, afterward, having rapidly 
gained a reputation as a preacher and as a 
writer on sociology, he was appointed by his 
order vice provincial for Poland and in 1902 
provincial He is thought to have been a 
favorite candidate for the generalship in 1906, 
when Father Wernz was elected; but instead 
he was elected assistant general over the prov- 
inces of the Netherlands, Hungary, Austria, 
Germany, Galicia, and Belgium. However, 
Father Wernz having died late in 1914, Ledo- 
chowski was chosen his successor in February 
of the next year 

LE'DO SAL'INA'RIUS. See Lons-le- 
Saunier. 

LEDOT7X, lc-do7)', Albert Reid (1852- ). 

An American mining engineer, born at Newport, 
Ky. Educated at the Columbia School of Mines 
(1870-73) and at the universities of Berlin 
(1873-75) and GOttingen (Ph.D., 1875), he 
served as State chemist and member of the 
State Board of Health of North Carolina from 
1876 to 1880 and thereafter was a consulting 
engineer, metallurgist, assayist, and chemist. 
For two years he was an expert for the New 
York Electrical Subway Commission, and he 
acted as receiver of the Harney Peak Tin Min- 
ing Company In 1903 he served as president of 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers He 
published Princess Anne, A Story of the Dismal 
Swamp (1896). 

LEDOUX, Loins Vernon (1880- ). An 

American poet, born in New York, a son of 
Albert Reid Ledoux. He graduated in 1902 
from Columbia University, then spent a year in 
graduate study there, and subsequently became 
associated with his father in the firm of Ledoux 
and Company, metallurgists. Much of his time, 
however, he devoted to literature His poetry, 
whether it takes its impulse direct from nature 
and the life about him or puts fresh thought 
and feeling into classic myth and legend, is fine 
in texture, firm in structure, and everywhere 
bespeaks the exacting artistic conscience that 
keeps all his finished verse well above the levels 
of the facile and the careless. His published 
work includes: Songs from the Silent Land 
(1905); The SouVs Progress and Other Poems 
(1907); Yzdra (1909); The Shadow of Mtna 
(1914). 

IMDUAIN, le-drftN', Eugene (1844-1910). 
A French areha'ologist, born at Sainte-Suzanne 
( Mayenne ) . He was at first a priest, but after- 
ward devoted himself especially to the study 
of Oriental archaeology. He became one of the 
curators of the department of Oriental an- 


tiquities m the Louvre and professor at the 
school attached to that museum. He was fond 
of controversies on literary or archfisological 
subjects. Ledrain was editor of The Revue 
d^Assyriologie et d^ArohAologie ^Orientates and 
the writer of many books, including: Un grand 
seigneur fdodal dans la Moyen^Egypte, dix 
sibcles avant Moise (1876); VAssyrie, VEgypte 
et Israel (1877) ; Les momies gr4co-4gypt%enn€s 
(1877); La stble du collier d*or (1877); 
toire d* Israel (1879-82); Les monuments 4gyp- 
tiens de la Bihliothbque Nationals (1889-81); 
La Bible, traduction nouvelle d^apres les textes 
h4hrcu et grec (1886-99) ; Dictionnaire des noms 
propres palmyrdniens (1886); Mus4e National 
du Louvre, Monuments aramdens et himyarites 
(1886) , Dirtionnatre de la langue de Vancienne 
Chald6e (1897). 

LEDRXJ-BOLLIN, le-drv'-r^lfiN', Alexan- 
dre Auguste (1807-74). A noted French radi- 
cal. He was born Feb 2, 1807, at Fontenay, 
near Paris, in a house which had once been 
Scarron’s. He studied for the bar and was ad- 
mitted in 1830. lie was counsel for the defense 
in most of the prosecutions of op^sition jour- 
nals during the reign of Louis Philippe and 
obtained a great reputation as a defender of 
republicans In 1841 he was elected deputy by 
the Department of Sarthe and became prominent 
in the Chamber as a member of the extreme 
Left. He was the editor of several of the most 
advanced newspapers of the day and the author 
of pamphlets and protests against the repression 
of public and individual liberties. In 1846 he 
published an Appel aux travailleurs, in which 
he declared his attitude towards the working 
classes. He was also an ardent promoter of the 
reform meetings that preceded the revolution of 
1848, being associated with Lamartine and 
Louis Blanc as an orator of the workingmen, at 
whose political banquets he advocated the droit 
au travail (right to labor) and universal suf- 
frage. On the outbreak of the Revolution he 
became one of the leaders and advocated the 
formation of a provisional government, and 
when this was carried out, he was intrusted 
with the portfolio of the Interior He was 
afterward one of the five in whose hands the 
Constituent Assembly placed the interim gov- 
ernment (May 10, 1848). In this position he 
showed a certain want of perception, firmness, 
and energy In June, 1848, he ceased to hold 
office and thenceforth sought to recover his in- 
fluence with the extreme democrats, which he 
had ])artly lost by accepting office. He suc- 
ceeded partially and ventured on a candidature 
for the presidency, obtaining, however, only 
370,000 votes (December, 1848). In May, 1849, 
he was chosen to the Legislative Assembly, but 
the unsuccessful protest of June 13 against 
Louis Napoleon’s government put an end to his 
political career. He fled to England and became 
later on associated in London with Mazzini, 
Kossuth, and other European revolutionists in 
the issuing of republican manifestoes. While 
there he wrote and published a work against 
the land which had given him an asylum. La 
decadence de VAnglet^re (1850). For the next 
20 years he Kved alternately in London and 
Brussels. His name was excepted from the 
amnesties of 1860 and 1869, but in 1870 he was 
allowed to return to France. In February, 1871, 
he was returned to the National Assembly, but 
at once resigned. Later (1874) he sat as a 
member of tne extreme Left in the Versailles 
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Assembly, where he made his last great oration, 
June 3, 1874, in favor of universal suffrage, the 
adoption of which in France is due to his in- 
cessant agitation. He died Dec. 81, 1874. His 
Discoura poUti^uea et ^criia divers was pub- 
lished by his widow (2 vols., Paris, 1879). 

LE^TTIC (Neo-Lat., from Gk. 'Kijdov, Udon, 
from Ar. Iddan, ladanum). A genus of plants 
of the family Ericacese, consisting of evergi'een 
shrubs, with small, clustered, white flowers. The 
species are natives of the colder parts of Europe, 
Asia, and North America, some of them common 
to both continents. The leaves of Ledum green- 
Umdicum are said to be used in Labrador as a 
substitute for tea, whence it is sometimes called 
Labrador tea. Sir John Franklin and his party, 
in the Arctic expedition of 1819-22, used Ledum 
paluatre in the same way to produce a bevera^ 
with a smell resembling rhubarb. They found it 
refreshing. The leaves of both these shrubs pos- 
sess narcotic properties and have been used as 
a substitute for hops in beer. They are regarded 
as useful in dysentery and diarrhoea, since they 
contain tannin. They are also used in the 
preparation of certain kinds of leather, as Rus- 
sia leather. 

LBD'YARD, John (1761-88). An Ameri- 
can traveler, born at Groton, Conn His father 
dying early, Ledyard was brought up by his 
paternal grandfather at Hartford. At first he 
studied law, but in 1772 entered Dartmouth to 
fit himself for a missionary career. Soon ab- 
senting himself, he spent several months with 
the Iroquois and in 1773 went as a common 
sailor to Gibraltar, where he enlisted in a Brit- 
ish regiment, from which, however, he was 
almost immediately discharged He returned to 
America, but in 1776 went to England and, as 
a corporal of marines, accompanied Captain 
Cook on his last voyage (1776-79). In 1782, 
while on a man-of-war off Long Island, he de- 
sert^, but in June, 1784, returned to Eng- 
land, where and in Paris he made fruitless 
efforts to organize an exploring expedition to 
the northwest coast of North America. He 
then, with the assistance of Sir Joseph Banks, 
undertook a tour of exploration in the extreme 
north of Europe. Starting from Stockholm on 
foot (December, 1786), he traversed the coast 
line of the Gulf of Bothnia and arrived at St. 
Petersburg early in 1787. He penetrated as far 
as Lake Baikal and Yakutsk, but on his return 
to Irkutsk he was arrested by order of the 
Russian government and was subsequently ex- 
pelled from the country with orders not to 
return. He reached London with the greatest 
difficulty, but almost immediately — on behalf of 
the African Association — started on an expedi- 
tion to the interior of Africa. At Cairo, how- 
ever, he became ill and died (probably in No- 
vember, 1788), from the effects of an overdose 
of vitriol. A journal which he kept during 
Captain Cook's voyage had been confiscated by 
the British government, but in 1782 he published 
an account from memory which became very 
popular. Some of his papers were also published 
after his death by the African Association. 
Consult Jared Sparks, in American Biography, 
vol. xxiv (Boston, 1828). 

LEBTABB, L£Wib Cass (1851- ). An 

American lawyer and capitalist, born in Michi- 
gan and educated at Harvard University (A.B., 
1872; LL.B., 1876). He established himself as 
a praotlcing attorney in New York ,City and 
•ubsequently became president of the Frakklin 
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Building Companv, director of many important 
railroads and other corporations, and trustee 
of the United States Trust Company and of the 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company. He served 
also as vice president of the New York Public 
Library and as president of the Lying-in 
Hospital. In 1914, with other directors of the 
New York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad, 
he was indicted for conspiracy to monopolize 
the means of interstate transportation in New 
England. 

LBDYABD, William (c.1740-81). An 
American soldier, born at Groton, Conn. He 
was one of the Committee of Correspondence 
chosen at Groton on the closing of the port of 
Boston by Parliament and in 1776 was ap- 
ointed by the Connecticut Assembly, of which 
e was a member, to be captain of an artillery 
company, which it was proposed to raise for the 
purpose of garrisoning the forts at New Lon- 
don. In March, 1778, he was promoted to be 
colonel and was appointed to command the posts 
at New London, Stoninrton, and Groton. On 
Sept, 6, 1781, a large British force under Bene- 
dict Arnold landed at the mouth of the Thames 
and advanced against New London Ledyard 
was summoned to surrender, but, though he had 
only some 160 ill-armed militia with him in 
Fort Griswold, refused, hoping to be able to 
withstand the British until the countryside 
could arm. After an obstinate resistance the 
fort was taken by storm, and Colonel Ledyard 
surrendered. Major Bromfield, to whom he 
gave up his sword, plunged it into his breast, 
and then the soldiers, imitating their command- 
er's example, murdered the greater number of 
their defenseless captives. Arnold in his report 
makes no mention of this massacre A monu- 
ment in commemoration was erected on the site 
of Fort Griswold. See Gboton 

LEE. A town, including the villages of South 
Lee and East Lee, in Berkshire Co, Mass, 11 
miles by rail south of Pittsfield, on the Housa- 
tonic River and on the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford Railroad (Map: Massachusetts, 
A3). It is in a region noted for its beautiful 
scenery and popular as a summer resort. The 
town has a public library. There are extensive 
quarries of fine white marble, which has been 
used in the construction of many well-known 
buildings. Marble quarrying and the manufac- 
ture of paper are the principal industries. 
The government is administered by town meet- 
ings. Settled in 1760, Lee was incorporated in 
1777 and was named in honor of Gen. Charles 
Lee (q.v.). Pop, 1900, 3696; 1910, 4106. Con- 
sult Hyde and Hyde, Centennial History of Lee 
(Lee, 1878), and Records of the Town of Lee 
(ib., 1900) 

LEE (AS. hUo, shelter, Icel. hU, Dan. Iw, 
lee). The quarter or direction towards which 
the wind blows and the opposite direction from 
weather, which is the point or quarter from 
which it blows. To get under the lee of an 
object means to have that object between you 
and the wind, so as to get less wind or a 
smoother sea. To leeward is towards the lee, 
away from the direction from which the wind 
comes. The lee anchor (in the case of a ship 
moored with two anchors) is the one by which 
she is not riding. A^ leeboard is a small board 
placed on the lee side of a small boat to keep 
her from drifting to leeward; it was the proto- 
type of the oen’&eboard so much used in shal- 
low-built vessels. 
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LEE, Alfbsd ( 1&07-87 ) . An American Prot- 
estant Episcopal bishop. He was born at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., graduated at Harvard in 1827, 
and, after three years’ practice of the law at 
New liondon. Conn., studied for the ministry, 
graduating at the General Theological Semi- 
nary, Now York, in 1837. He was rector of 
Calvary Church, Rockdale, Pa., from 1838 to 
1841, when he was chosen first bishop of Dela- 
ware. In 1842 he also became rector of St. 
Andrew’s, Wilmington. He was a member of 
the American Committee for the Revision of 
the New Testament (1881) and in 1884 suc- 
ceeded Bishop Smith as presiding bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal church of the United 
States. Lee wrote: Life of Saint Peter (1852) ; 
Life of Saint John (1854); A Treatise on 
Baptism (1854); Memoir of Susan Allihone 
(1856); Harbinger of Christ (1857); Coopera- 
tive Revision of the New Testament (1881). 

LEE, Algernon (1873- ). An American 

Socialist and journalist He was born at Du- 
buque, Iowa, and studied at the University of 
Minnesota. He became an active Socialist in 
1896; was a delegate to the Socialist National 
Convention, Chicago, in 1904 and to the Inter- 
national Socialist Congresses at Amsterdam in 
1904 and at Stuttgart, Germany, in 1906; and 
served on the Socialist National Committee in 
1906. He edited the Tocsm, Minneapolis, in 
1898-99 and the Worker^ New York, from 1899 
to 1908 and became a department editor of the 
Metropolitan Magazine In 1909 he became sec- 
retary of the Rand School of Social Science in 
New York City. 

LEE, Ann (1736-84). The founder of the 
Shakers in America. She was born in Man- 
chester, England, Feb 29, 1736. In 1758 she 
became connected with Quakers, or Shakers, a 
sect established by seceders from the Friends 
who, in their meetings, exhibited fits of tremb- 
ling, whence their name. At an early age she 
had married Abraham Stanley (or Standerlin). 
She was at the time a cook, he a blacksmith, 
and both were unable to write. In 1770 she 
claimed to have a revelation that strict con- 
tinence was enjoined. For preaching this doc- 
trine and other peculiarities of the Shaking 
Quakers’ faith, such as the nearness of the 
Second Advent, and for her alleged visions, 
prophecies, and power of working miracles, she 
was much persecuted and several times im- 
risoned; but, on the other hand, so endeared 
erself to her coreligionists that they yielded to 
her leadership and called her Mother Ann. To 
escape persecution she came with her husband 
and some followers to America in 1774. In 
1776, having separated herself entirely from 
her husband, she established at Niskayuna (now 
Watervliet), near Troy, N. Y., the first Shaker 
community. During the Revolutionary War she 
was imprisoned, with some of her followers, be- 
cause they refused to bear arms. Released in 
1781, she traveled on a missionary tour. She 
died at Watervliet, Sept. 8, 1784. See Shakers. 

LEE, Abthttb (1740-92). One of the Amer- 
ican representatives in Europe during the Revo- 
lutionary War, youngest son of Thomas Lee 
cmd brother of Richard Henry Lee and Francis 
Lightfoot Lee. He was bom in Stratford, West- 
moreland Co., Va., Dec. 20, 1740, and was edu- 
cated at home in Virginia, at Eton, and at the 
University of Edinburgh, where he received the 
degree of M.D. After travel on the Continent 
returned to Virginia and began the practice 


of medicine at Williamsburg. Soon, however, 
abandoning this, he proceed^ in 1766 to Lon- 
don, where he continued the study of law until 
1770 and successfully practiced his profession 
there until 1776, taking an eff^tive share in 
the political pamphleteering of the time. Upon 
Franklin’s return to America early in 1776, Lee 
succeeded him as the agent of Massachusetts, 
and late in the same year he was appointed by 
the Committee of Secret Correspondence of the 
Continental Congress as its secret agent in Lon- 
don. In this capacity, also, he spent much of 
the following year at Paris and in October, 1776, 
was appointed by the Continental Congress one 
of its commissioners to France. Early in 1777 
he was sent as a commissioner of the United 
States to Spain, but was not received officially 
and accomplished little beyond securing a small 
loan. Upon his return from Spain he went 
informally, in the summer of 1777, to the courts 
of Austria and Prussia for the purpose of 
securing aid or, at least, of establishing cordial 
relations. Meanwhile, until the appointment of 
Jay, he continued to act as Commissioner to 
Spain, though he did not revisit that country. 
With Franklin and Deane he signed the treaties 
concluded between France and the United States 
in February, 1778. The importance of his serv- 
ices and the extent of his influence were greatly 
diminished by his bitter opposition to Franklin. 
Under rather inauspicious circumstances he 
returned to America in the summer of 1780 
and retired temporarily to private life. In the 
spring of 1781 Prince William County sent him 
to the Virginia Legislature, by which body, 
at the close of the year, he was sent to the 
Continental Congress, where he remained , until 
1785. In 1784 he was one of the commissioners 
who negotiated the Treaty of Fort Stanwix 
(q.v.) with the Indians of the northern and 
northwestern frontiers. From 1784 to 1789 he 
was also a member of the Treasury Board, and 
he was one of the commission created in 1786 
to revise the laws of Virginia. On the estab- 
lishment of the new national government he 
retired finally to private life and died after a 
brief illness, Dec. 12, 1792. Consult: R. H. Lee, 
Life of Arthur Lee, with his Political and 
Literary Correspondence (2 vols., Boston, 1829) ; 
Francis Wharton (ed.), Revolutionary Diplo- 
matic Correspondence of the United States, 
vol. i (Washington, 1889) , C. H. Lee, A Vindi- 
cation of Arthur Lee (Richmond, 1894). The 
Arthur Lee manuscripts are to be found in the 
library of Harvard University. 

LEE, Blair (1857- ). An American 

legislator and lawyer, born at Silver Spring, 
Montgomery Co , Md. . After graduating from 
Princeton in 1880 and from the law department 
of Columbian (now George Washington) Uni- 
versity in 1882, he practiced his profession in 
Maryland and in the District of Columbia. In 
politics he became known as a Democrat of 
progressive and liberal tendencies. He was an 
unsuccessful candidate for Congress in 1896, 
served prominently as a party leader in the 
Maryland State Senate from 1905 to 1913, and 
was defeated as candidate for the gubernatorial 
nomination in 1911 by a vote of 64 to 65 in 
the convention. Supported enthusiastically by 
the Wilson administration, he was elected 
United States Senator in 1913 to fill the unex- 
pired term of Senator Jackson (ending in 
1917). 

LEE, Charles (1731-82). A British-Ameri- 
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can soldier, born at Dernhali, Cheshire, Eng- 
land. He received a commission as lieutenant 
in the British army in 1761, accompanied Brad- 
dock’s expedition in 1766, and in 1768 was 
wounded at Ticonderoga and was promoted to a 
captaincy. In 1762 he served with conspicuous 
gallantry in Portugal and received a commis- 
sion from that country as a lieutenant colonel 
under Bnrs^o;. jjc who hacl been sent by England 
to assi'T Ptiiiiiuiil against Spain. In 1764-66 
and again in 1769-70 he served in the Polish 
army, first as a staff officer under King Stanis- 
las Augustus and later as a major general in 
the Turkish campaign. After much intriguing 
he became a lieutenant colonel on half pay in 
the British service in May, 1772, and in the fall 
of 1773 emigrated to America, where he used 
every effort to ingratiate himself with the 
Patriot party, whose side he took with great 
ostentation. Several political pamphlets which 
he wrote at this time became very popular. In 
1776 he bought a farm in Berkeley Co , Va. In 
the same year he was appointed by Congress to 
the second major-generalship in the Continental 
array and became senior major general, next in 
rank to Washiriirton on the resignation of Gen. 
Artemas Ward. In 1776 he was placed in com- 
mand of the Southern Department and received 
most of the credit for the defense of Charleston, 
though he had opposed and ridiculed Moultrie’s 
plans. In October he took command of the right 
wing of the American army near New York. 
Disregarding Washington’s orders, he delayed 
his retreat into New Jersey for two weeks and 
then proceeded with great deliberation. On 
December 13, while at Basking Ridge, a few 
miles from his array at Morristown, he was 
captured by British dragoons and was taken to 
Nev^ York. Here he betrayed the American 
plans to the British, but in May, 1778, his trea- 
son not being suspected by Washington, he was 
exchanged. For his conduct at the battle of 
Monmouth (q.v.) he was convicted by court- 
martial of disobedience, misbehavior before the 
enemy, and disrespect to the commander in 
chief, and was suspended from his command for 
a year Soon afterward he was wounded in a 
duel with Col. John Laurens, one of Washing- 
ton’s aids, and, on addressing an impudent letter 
to Congress, was dismissed from the service. 
He retired to his farm, and in 1782, while on a 
visit to Philadelphia, he died. Consult G. H. 
Moore, The Treason of Charles Lee (1858), and 
John Fiake, Essays Historical and Literary 
(New York, 1902). 

LEE, Eliza (Buckminster) (1792-1864). 
An American author, the daughter of Joseph 
Buckminster. She was born at Portsmouth, 
N. H.; was well educated by her father and 
brother, Joseph Stevens Buckminster; married 
a Thomas Lee of Boston; became a writer; and 
was unusually felicitous in her descriptions of 
New England life. She wrote, notably : Sketches 
of Hew England Life (1837) ; Yoowt, or Boston 
Two Hundred Years Ago (1848); and memoirs 
of her father and brother (1849). She trans- 
lated from the German, wrote a life of Richter 
(1842), and published an historical novel, 
Parthenia, the Last Days of Paganism (1858), 

LEE, FiTZTirnu (1836-1905). An American 
soldier, nephew of Robert E. Lc^, and prominent 
as a Confederate officer during the Civil War. 
He was born in Clermont, Va.; graduated at 
West Point in 1856 and was appointed to the 
Second Cavalry; served against liuj ('omaache 


Indians in Texas; and was severely wounded in 
1859. From May, 1880, until the outbreak of 
the Civil War he was instructor of cavalry at 
West Point. He resigned from the Federal serv- 
ice early in 1861, entered the Confederate 
army, and until September of that year was 
adjutant general in General Ewell’s brigade. 
From September, 1861, he served as lieutenant 
colonel, and from April, 1862, as colonel of the 
First Virginia Cavalry in the Army of North- 
ern Virginia. In this capacity he served in 
nearly all the important operations of the Army 
of Northern Virginia; was appointed brigadier 

f eneral in July, 1862, and major general in 
eptember, 1863; was severely woundSi at Win- 
chester, Va., on Sept. 19, 1864; and from 
March, 1865, until his surrender to General 
Meade at Farmville, was in command of all the 
cavalry of the Army of Northern Virginia. In 
1874 he delivered a patriotic address at Bunker 
Hill, which attracted considerable attention; 
in 1882-83 he made a lecturing tour through 
the South on behalf of the Southern Historical 
Society; and from 1880 to 1890 he was Gover- 
nor of Virginia. He was appointed collector of 
internal revenue for the western district of 
Virginia in 1895 and in 1896 was sent to Cuba 
by President Cleveland as Consul General at 
Havana. In April, 1898, when war with Spain 
appeared inevitable, he was recalled, along with 
all the other American consuls, and in May 
was appointed major general of volunteers and 
placed in command of the Seventh Army Corps. 
In January, 1899, he became military governor of 
Havana and subsequently was placed in command 
of the Department of Missouri He retired as a 
brigadier general, U. S. A., in 1901. He pub- 
lished Robert E Lee (1894), in the “Great 
Commanders Series,” and Cubans Struggle 
against Spam { 1899) . 

LEE, Francis Lightfoot (1734-97). An 
American patriot and one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. He was born at 
Stratford, Westmoreland Co., Va, and was the 
fourth son of Thomas Lee and the brother of 
Richard Henry Lee and Arthur Lee. He was 
educated by private tutors and upon the death 
of his father inherited a considerable fortune. 
He established himself on his large estates on 
the banks of the Rappahannock and lived there 
tlie quiet, easy life of a Virginia gentleman. A 
sincere patriot, he was willing to risk all in 
the cause of the Colonies. He served for 10 
years (1766-76) in the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses and in 1775 was elected a member of 
the Continental Congress, in which he served 
until 1779, signing the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in 1776 and taking part in the work of 
framing the Articles of Confederation. After 
his retirement from Congress his only participa- 
tion in public affairs was a term in the Senate 
of his native State. 

LEE; Frederic Schiller (1869- ). An 

American physiologist. Born at Canton, N. Y., 
he graduated from St. Lawrence University in 
1878 and from Johns Hopkins (Ph.D.) in 1885. 
He served as an instructor at St. Lawrence 
(1886-87) and as an instructor and associate 
at Bryn Mawr College (1887-91). At Columbia 
University he was a demonstrator in physiology 
in 1891-96, adjunct professor from 1896 to 1904, 
Dalton professor after 1904, and Jessup lecturer 
in 1911. He became an associate editor of the 
American Journal of Physiology in 1898 and of 
the Columbia University Quarterly in 1900. Im 
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1912-14 h<* was president of the Harvey Society. 
He revised and edited Huxley’s Lessons in Ele- 
mentary Physiology (1900) and is author of 
Sctenttfio Features of Modern Medicine (1911). 

LEE, GeraIiD Stanlet (1861- ). An 

American lecturer, critic, and author, born at 
Brockton, Mass He graduated at Middlebury 
College (Vt.) in 1885, studied for three years 
at the Yale Divinity School, and was a Congre- 
gational minister m Minnesota, Connecticut, and 
Massachusetts until 1896. In 1897 he married 
Jennette Perry. ( See Lehe, Jennette. ) He 
lectured on literature and the arts in modern 
times, contributed to magazines, edited Mt^ Tom, 
an All Out-Doors Magazine, and wrote: About 
an Old New England Church (1893); The 
Shadow Christ (1896), a study of the Hebrew 
poets; The Lost Art of Reading (1902), The 
Child and the Booh (1902) ; The Voice of the 
Machines (1906) ; Inspired Millionaires (1908) ; 
Crowds (1913); Crowds, Jr. (1914). 

LEE, Harriet (1767-1851). An English 
author, born in London. With her sister Sophia 
she secured a competence by the successful man- 
agement of a private school and resided in the 
vicinity of Tintern Abbey and afterward at 
Clifton. Here she wrote, among other works, 
the novel The Errors of Innocence ( 5 vole , 
1786) and a comedy. The New Peerage (1787). 
She is best known, however, for her Canterbury 
Tales (5 vols , 1797-1805), which were repub- 
lished in New York in 1857. In this work she 
was assisted by her sister Sophia, but of these 
tales all except two were written by Harriet. 
The best known is Kruitzner, which (1821) was 
dramatized by Byron and published, with due 
acknowledgment, under the title of 11 erner, or 
the Inheritance 

LEE, Henry (1766-1818). An American sol- 
dier and statesman, a member of the famous Lee 
family of Virginia, born at Leesylvania, one of 
the family estates on the Potomac He gradu- 
ated at Princeton in 1773 and soon after the 
outbreak of the Revolutionary War obtained a 
captaincy in Col. Theodoric Bland’s cavalry 
legion In 1777 he joined Washington just be- 
fore the battle of Brandywine and from that 
time on for three years was employed in scout- 
ing and outpost duty, in which his restless ac- 
tivity earned him the nickname of Light Horse 
Harry. He assisted General Wayne at the cap- 
ture of Stony Point and soon afterward com- 
manded an expedition of his own which sur- 
prised and captured the British post at Paulus 
Hook (see Jersey City) in 1779, an exploit 
which won for him the thanks of (ilongrcss and 
the commendation of Washington. In 1780, hav- 
ing been promoted lieutenant colonel, his legion 
was sent to the Southern States to aid in re- 
trieving the disaster at Camden and, during 
General Greene’s skillful retreat through the 
Carolinas, formed the rear guard of the Ameri- 
can * forces. After the tide had turned and 
Greene was once more advancing southward, the 
legion took an important part in the recovery 
of places lield by the British and did brilliant 
service at Eutaw Springs (q.v.). Early in 1782 
Lee resigned his commission because of ill health 
and retired to Virginia, where, after the conclu- 
sion of peace, he interested himself in politics. 
In 1786 he was elected a delegate to the Conti- 
nental Congress and two years later representa- 
tive of Westmoreland County in the Virginia 
convention which ratified the Federal Constitu- 
tion. From 1789 until 1791 he was a member 


of the State L(‘gislatur(‘ and from 1792 till 1796 
was Governor of Virginia. While he was still 
an incumbent of this latter office (1794), Wash- 
ington appointed him to command the 16,000 
troops whose mere presence quelled the Whisky 
Ini^urrection. Five years later he entered Con- 
gress and there, after Washington’s death, de- 
livered the funeral oration which contains the 
familiar phrase, “First in war, first in peace, 
first in the hearts of his countrymen.” In 1801 
he retired to private life, to appear again on 
the stage of public affairs only for a brief mo- 
ment in 1812, when, after the first disasters to 
the American arms in Canada, he accepted an 
appointment as major general But before he 
could enter upon his new military duties he 
was wounded while aiding a friend, Alexander 
Contee Hanson ( q v. ) , editor of the Baltimore 
Federal Republican, whose property was at- 
tacked by a mob of political opponents. Lee 
never recovered from this injury and died while 
on his return from a voyage to the West Indies, 
taken in the hope that a change of climate 
might prove beneficial. He wrote Memoirs of 
the War in the Southern Department of the 
United States (1812), to the new edition of 
which (1869) is prefixed a biography by his 
son, Robert E. Lee (q.v.). Consult also J. T. 
Morse, Memoir of Col. Hen/ry Lee, with Selec- 
tions from his Letters and Speeches (Boston, 
1905). 

LEE, James Prince (1804-69). An English 
bishop, born in London. He studied at St 
Paul’s School and graduated M.A. from Trinity 
College, CjniihridLM*. in 1831. He was a master 
at Rugby bchool under Dr. Arnold from 1830 
to 1838, when he became head master of King 
Edward’s School at Birmingham. Ordained in 
1830, he was elected honorary canon of Worces- 
ter in 1847 and in the following year was 
nominated by Lord John Russell the first 
Bishop of the newly created see of Manchester 
A great exponent of church extension, he con- 
secrated 130 churches from 1848 to 1869 He 
was one of the promoters of the Manchester 
Free Library. 

LEE, Jennette (Barbour Perry) (1860- 
). An American novelist and college pro- 
fessor, born in Bristol, Conn. From 1890 to 
1896 she was connected with the English depart- 
ments of Vassar and of the College for Women 
of Western Reserve University. In the year 
last named she married Gerald Stanley Lee 
( q V ) and five years later became professor of 
English language and literature at Smith Col- 
lege. Of her fiction the best example is per- 
haps Uncle William (1906), in the hero of which 
the reader is pleased to meet a quaint and most 
amiable bit of simple and kindly, yet shrewd, 
seaside rusticity. In 1907 appeared a work of a 
different stripe — The Ibsen Secret. Besides 
Uncle William her novels include: Kate 
Weatherill (1900); A Pillar of Salt (1901); 
The Son of A Fiddler (1902) ; Simeon Tetlow's 
Shadow (1909); Happy Island (1910); Mr. 
Achilles (1912); Betty Harris (1912) ; The 
Taste of Apples (1913) ; The Women in the 
Alcove (1914). 

LEE, Jesse (1758-1816). An American 
Methodist Episcopal clergyman and pioneer, born 
in Prince George’s Co., Va. A preacher after 
1783, in 1789 he visited New England and estab- 
lished Methodism from the Connecticut River 
to the farthest settlement in Maine. He formed 
the first Methodist class in New England, at 







/Stratfield, Conn., Se|»t. 26, 1787, and the first 
in Boston, July 13, 1792, and lor his pioneer 
wgrk in New England was olten ealled the 
Apostle ol Methodism. He was a friend and 
assistant of Francis Asbury. He lacked only 
one vote of being elected Bishop by the General 
Conference of 1800. Lee was three times chosen 
chaplain of the national House of Representa- 
tives and once of the Senate. He wrote A Short 
Account of the Life and Death of the Bev. John 
Lee (1805) and a History of Methodism in 
America (1807), which has value for the early 
period. Consult: Minton Thrift, Memoir of the 
Bev, Jesse Lee, with Extracts from his Journals 
(New York, 1823 ) ; L. M. Lee, Life and Times of 
Jesse Lee (Richmond, Va., 1848) ; W. H. Mere- 
dith, Jesse Lee, a Methodist Apostle (New York, 
1909). 

liEB, John Doyle (1812-77). A Mormon 
of^ial, born at Kaskaskia, 111. In 1837 he came 
under Mormon influence and moved to Daviess 
Co., Mo., where he joined the Church. Afterward 
he returned to Illinois on mission work, and 
when Nauvoo became the centre of the activity 
of the sect, he acted as personal guard to 
Joseph Smith and afterward to Brigham Young. 
He was among the first to go to Salt Lake, and 
built the town of Parowan, besides locating 
numerous other settlements. At various times 
he was captain of the militia, president of Har- 
mony, probate judge of Iron County, and mem- 
ber of the Territorial Legislature. He was ac- 
cused of having incited the massacre of the 
Arkansas emigrants at Mountain Meadows 
(q.v.) in 1857. On his first trial before the 
United States Court in 1875 the jury disagreed, 
but on the second trial in 1876 he was found 
guilty. He was shot on the scene of the- out- 
rage, March 23, 1877. After his second trial 
he declared that he had acted under instructions 
from Brigham Young and other high Mormon 
officials. Consult The Mormon Menace; being 
the Confession of John Doyle Lee, Danite, an 
Official Assertion of the Mormon Church under 
the Late Brigham Young, with an introduction 
by Alfred Henry Lewis (New York, 1905). 

LEE, Luthke (1800-89). An American 
man. l)«)rn at Schoharie, N. Y. He entered 
ibe .Methodist Episcopal ministry in 1827; es- 
poused the antislavery cause (1838), incurring 
thereby the active opposition of the leaders of 
the denomination; withdrew from the Metho- 
dist church in 1843 on account of its attitude 
upon the slavery question; and was one of the 
organizers of the “Wesleyan Methodist Connec- 
tion.’* He was president of the first Wesleyan 
Methodist General Conference in 1844; edited 
the True Wesleya/n, the organ of the new denom- 
ination; became president of Michigan Union 
College at Leoni, Mich., in 1856; and in 1864 
was made professor in Adrian College, Michi- 

f an. In 1867 he returned to the Methodist 
Ipiaeopal church. Among his writings are: 
Vnivcrsahsm Examined and Refuted (1836); 
immortality of the Soul (1849) ; Slavery tn the 
Light of the Bible (1855) ; Elements of Theology 
(1B56; 4th ed., 1865) ; Wesleyan Mamial: A 
Defence of the Organization of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Cormectixm ( 1862 ) ; Natural The- 
ology (1866). Consult his Autobiography 
(New York, 1882). 

LEE, NAXHANiia:i (c.1653-92). An English 
dramatic poet. He graduated at Trinity CoUege, 
Cambridge in 1668 and was then for a time an 
actor, but soon retired and devoted himself to 


the writing ol tragedies. He first attracted at- 
tention, in 1677, ^ his Rival Queens, in which 
occurred the well-known lines, “When Greeks 
join’d Greeks then was the tug of war.” The 
work won high praise from Dryden, who was 
later associai^ with Lee in writing The Duke 
of Guise (1682). In 1684 Lee became insane, 
and for four years he was confined in an asylum. 
Upon his release he again devoted himself to 
literary work. Among the most popular of 
Lee’s plays, most of which t;reated subjects from 
classical history, are Mithridates (1678), Theo- 
dosms (1680), and Lucius Junius Brutus 
(1681^). Intemperance, which had driven him 
temporarily mad in 1684, killed him in 1692. 

LEE, Rtchaeo Henry (1732-94). A patriot 
of the American Revolution. He was bom at 
Stratford, Westmoreland Co., Va., Jan. 20, 1732, 
the son of Thomas Lee, who was president of the 
Virginia Council and a member of the Ohio 
Company. After receiving some preliminary 
education at home the son was plac^ in school 
at Wakefield, England, where he remained until 
1752, when he returned to Virginia and made 
his home with his elder brother. Taking an 
active interest in public affairs, Richard Henry 
Lee early became a justice of the peace for his 
native county and was elected to the House of 
Burgesses of Virginia at a time when his brother 
Thomas was a member of the Legislative Coun- 
cil. In this body he served from 1758 to 1775, 
taking a conspicuous stand in opposition to 
slavery. In 1766, when the Legislature was 
taking action with reference to the Declaratory 
Act of Parliament, he drafted the address to the 
King and also the memorial to the House of 
Lords. In 1773 he was appointed by the Legis- 
lature a member of the Virginia Committee of 
Correspondence and in the following year was 
sent to the First Continental Congress. As a 
member of that body, he drafted a number of 
important public papers, including the petition 
to the King, and as a member of the Second 
Continental Congress he prepared the address to 
the inhabitants of Great Britain. He contrib- 
uted largely to the more difficult work of that 
body, being recognized throughout as one of the 
really influential leaders of the revolutionary 
movement, and finally becoming famous by his 
motion of June 7, 1776 (adopted July 2), that 
“these united Colonies are, and of right ought 
to be, free and independent States; that they 
are absolved from all allegiance to the British 
crown, and that all political connection between 
them and the State of Great Britain is, and 
ought to be, totally dissolved.” With the de- 
cline of the prestige and power of Congress, Lee, 
as did other of &e leading political workers, 
devoted more of his time to the affairs of his 
own State, serving in its Legislature in 1777 
and from 1780 until 1784. He returned to Con- 

f ress in the fall of 1784 and was then elected 
resident of that body. In 1786 he was a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Logislatuie and in 1787 he 
was a member both of that body and of the 
national Congress. To the new Fedefal Consti- 
tution he was opposed, and after its adoption he 
was elected, by the Anti-Federalists, to the 
Senate, where he served until the condition ol 
his health caused his resi^ation in 1792. At 
that time, however, he had become a supporter 
of Washington and of the new Constitution ; 
but his resignation from the Senate was followed 
by his retirement from public life, and he died 
two years thereafter (June 19, 1794) at hie 
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lionie, Chantilly, in his native county of West- 
moreland. Lee possessed ^eat powers as an 
orator. His grandson, R. H. Lee, published Life 
and Correepondenoe of Rtohard Henry Lee (2 
vols.) Philadelphia, 1825). His Lettered vols. 
i, li (New York, 1910, 1914), have been edited 
by J. C. Ballagh. 

LEE^ Robbbt (1804-68). A Scottish clergy- 
man. He was born at Tweedmouth, England, 
Nov, 11, 1804, educated at the University of St. 
Andrews, ordained a minister of tlie Scottish 
church in 1832, settled at Arbroath in 1833, 
and at Campsie in 1836. When the Church of 
Scotland was divided by the secession, he re- 
mained with the Established church, was called 
to the pastorate of the Old Grey Friars* Church 
in Edinburgh, and took a prominent part in the 
controversies that ensued. In 1846 he was ap- 
pointed regius professor of biblical, criticism in 
the University of Edinburgh and in 1854 pub- 
lished the great work of his life, The Holy Bible, 
with about 60,000 Ma/rginal References and 
Various Readings, revised and improved. He 
was much interested in the enrichment of the 
Church service. In 1859 he was charged with 
introducing in public worship liturgical forms 
and postures unknown to the Church of Scot- 
land; the fact being that he had published a 
volume of Prayers for Public Worship (1857) 
and used the same in his own church. He de- 
fended himself with such power and eloquence 
that his accusers were defeated. In 1864 he 
published The Reform of the Church of Scotland 
in Worship, Ooverrment, and Doctrine. He died 
at Torquay, England, March 14, 1868.. Consult 
his Life by Story (Edinburgh, 1870). 

LEE, Robebt Edward (1807-70). A distin- 
guished American soldier, commander in chief of 
the armies of the Confederate States of America. 
He was born at Stratford, Westmoreland Co., 
Va., Jan. 19, 1807. His father was “Light 
Horse Harry’* Lee, a distinguished cavalry 
leader in the Revolutionary War; his mother, 
Anne Hall Carter. In 1811 his father removed 
to Alexandria, in Fairfax County. Very early 
in life he resolved on a military career, studied 
to that end at Alexandria Academy and under 
a Mr. Hallowell, entered West Point in 1826, on 
an appointment secured for him by Gen. Andrew 
Jackson, and by his diligence and ability grad- 
uated in 1829 second in his class. From this 
time until 1834 he was in the Engineer Corps 
with the rank of second lieutenant. In 1831 he 
married Mary Parke Custis, the ^eat-grand- 
daughter of Martha Washington. In 1834 he 
became assistant to the chief engineer of the 
army in Washington; three years later he super- 
intended the construction of works to protect 
St. Louis from the erosion of the Mississippi, 
and in 1842 he took charge of the defenses in 
New York harbor, where he remained until the 
outbreak of the Mexican War, in 1846. In 1338 
he had been made a captain. 

In the Mexican War he was first with General 
Wool, for whom he did excellent scouting. 
Transferred at the personal request of General 
Scott to the army before Vera Cruz, he arranged 
the batteries so that the town was reduced in a 
week. After each of the battles of Cerro Gordo, 
Churubusco, and Chapultepec, he received pro- 
motion, earned by remarkable feats of physical 
and moral courage, and for his services in the 
last was brevetted colonel. He was engaged in 
engineering work in the city of Mexico, and at 
the close of the war General Scott pronounced 


him “the greatest living soldier in America^*^ 
For the next three years he was engaged in 
strengthening the defenses of Baltimore from 
an attack by sea. In 1852 Lee became superin- 
tendent at West Point and in his three years of 
service there improved the discipline greatly and 
lengthened the course of study to five years. On 
the formation of a new cavalry regiment in 
1855, he was appointed lieutenant colonel and 
saw service in western Texas against the In- 
dians. In July the command of the regiment 
devolved on him, but three months later he was 
called home by the death of his father-in-law, 
Mr. Custis. Returning to his command, he con- 
tinued with it until the fall of 1869, when he 
obtained leave to visit his family. During this 
visit he commanded the troops which suppressed 
the John Brown raid. He was then called to 
Richmond to advise the Legislature with regard 
to defense, should an invasion again occur. Re- 
turning to Texas, he was in charge of his former 
department, until, on the secession of that State 
in 1861, he was recalled to Washington. 

Lee was earnestly opposed to disunion, hod 
given his own slaves their freedom, and regarded 
the institution of slavery as “a moral and a 
political evil in any country,” but his future 
actions were clearly foreshadowed in a letter 
to his son: “Still, a union that can only be 
maintained by swords and bayonets, and in 
which strife and civil war are to take the place 
of brotherly love and kindness, has no charm 
for me. I shall mourn for my country and for 
the welfare and progress of mankind. If the 
Union is dissolved and the government dis- 
rupted, I shall return to my native State and 
share the miseries of my people and, save in de- 
fense, will draw my sword on none.” While 
deploring the actions of his people, he believed 
that they had been wronged, and his sympathy 
drew him to them. In the last analysis, too, he 
was a States-rights man; for he “would defend 
any State if her rights were invaded.” He 
reached home on March 1, 1861, and on April 
18 Frank P. Blair, on behalf of President Lin- 
coln^ visited him and offered him the command 
of the Army of the United States. Lee wrote 
later, “I declined the offer he made me to take 
command of the army that was to be brought 
into the field, stating, as candidly and courte- 
ously as I could, that, though opposed to seces- 
sion and deprecating war, I could take no part 
in an invasion of the Southern States.” On 
April 19 President Lincoln declared a blockade 
of the Southern ports; troops began to pour 
into Washington; the invasion of his State had, 
in Lee’s opinion, begun, and on April 20 he re- 
signed, three days later taking command in 
Richmond of the military forces of Virginia with 
the rank of major general. On May 25 he be- 
came a brigadier in the service of the South, 
no higher rank having then been created by the 
Confederate government. 

Lee found Virginia totally unprepared for the 
conflict, but acting as the commander in chief 
of the State troops and working steadily with 
(Vneral Gorgas, the chief of ordnance, he had 
by the end of May 30,000 men equipped and in 
the field and many regiments well advanced in 
onrHiu/iiTKin On June 8 President Davis todc 
of .ill military movements, and General 
!«• anxious to take the field, remained 

at his side as an adviser. 

His first operations in the field were in West 
Virginia during the summer and autumn of 
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1861 and Vere on tlie whole unsucoeseful. The 
disadvantages he had to contend with were 
greats his subordinates were at loggerheads, 
and the enemy under General MoClellan was 
strong and adert. Assigned to the Department 
of South Carolina^ Georgia, and Florida, he de- 
voted himself to the task of creating coast 
defenses and interior works to protect the coun- 
try on which the Confederacy was absolutely 
dependent for suppliea His grasp of the situa- 
tion was masterly, and his personal presence 
did much to stimulate the rapidity with which 
the defense was made efficient. In March, 1862, 
he was recalled to Richmond to direct the mili- 
tary operations of the Confederacy, under the 
supervision of President Davis, and it speaks 
well for the serenity of Lee’s character that this 
lomewhat trying situation produced so little 
friction. Men and supplies had to be prepared 
bo meet McClellan’s advance up the Peninsula, 
ivhere some victory was expected from the vic- 
tors of the first Bull Run to compensate for the 
lisasters of Forts Henry and Donelson and of 
Roanoke Island. Lee kept in full communica- 
tion with Jackson’s movements in the valley of 
Virginia, giving him free hand. When Gen. 
Joseph E. Johnston, who had command in the 
Peninsula against McClellan, wished to draw 
strongly on the defensive forces of the interior 
and to risk all on one battle, Lee, believing that 
a smaller army could be successful, opposed him 
and was supported in this opinion by President 
Davis. Johnston steadily retreated before 
McClellan until Jackson’s famous dash prevented 
McDowell, with his force of about 40,000, from 
joining the main Federal army; then he turneti 
and 1 s*. ‘ indecisive battle of Seven Pines 
(Ma} V 1) Lee took no part in this 

fighting, but on June 1 he took command, for 
Johnston had been wounded, and the next in 
rank, Gen. G. W. Smith, was in bad health. 
Setting about vigorously to secure reiJnforce- 
ments and sending Stuart on his brilliant circuit 
of the Federal army, the new commander resisted 
the general desire for him to fall back on Rich- 
mond and took the offensive. Some tremendous 
fighting at the battle of Gaines’s Mill forced 
Mol'lellau to retreat towards his gunboats on 
the James. The fierce fight of Malvern Hill, 
where the Confederates were unable to dislodge 
the Federals, allowed McClellan to reach his 
lace of safety. The Federals had been driven 
ack but not routed in these terrible seven days’ 
battles around Richmond, June 26- July 1, and 
Lee was not satisfied with what he had done. It 
is possible that if he had had the right support 
from his subordinates he would have carried out 
his original plan of destropng the opposing 
army. General Pope soon after this took com- 
mand of the Federal awni©8 in Virginia west of 
Washington, while General McClellan retained 
position on the James River. Lee, assuming 
that Richmond was no longer In serious danger 
^om McClellan’s forces, j^anned to throw his 
whole available strength against Pope. A series 
of rapid and unexpected blows fwl upon the 
outer armies under Pope’s command, his store 
of provisions was captured, and on August 29 
and io, 1862, Pope’s main army was signally 
defeated hy Jackson and Lee on the same field 
that had witnessed the first battle of Bull Run. 
Lee then projected the invasion of Maryland, as 
well for political as for military reasons. On 
September 7 his entire army was near Frederick 
City. The invasion was a tentative one and was 


attended with many disheartenijig circmn- 
stances. Thousands of stragglers left the ranks 
between Manassas and the Potomac, the greater 
part weakened by want of rest, food, and sho^, 
and worn out by continued marches and daily 
battles, while many yielded to other motives. 
General McClellan had meanwhile been sent 
against Lee. On Sept. 16, 1862, Harper’s Ferry 
was captured by the Confederates under Jackson 
preparatory to the invasion of Pennsylvania. 
McClellan followed Lee’s movements, keeping 
the body of his army between Lee and Washing- 
ton. By good fortune, coming into possession 
of Lee’s order of march, he forced the latter to 
turn. The battle of Antietam (q.v.), September 
16-17, was the result, the advantage being with 
the Federals With a greatly siy)erior force 
McClellan succeeded in compelling Lee to aban- 
don his plan, of invading Pennsylvania, but the 
latter’s superior generalship displayed through- 
out the whole engagement and the subsequent 
movements prevented the former from obtaining 
any further advantages as Lee retreated south- 
ward. Lee and his army had fought with 
splendid skill and bravery, but the campaign as 
a political move was a failure. The Federal 
government now decided to renew the attempt 
on Richmond, this time via Fredericksburg. On 
November 7 Burnside received the command of 
the Army of the Potomac. Both armies were 
rapidly drawn southward, and on November 20 
Lee was gathering his entire army behind the 
works of Fredericksburg, while Burnside’s cov- 
ered the hills on the north facing them. On 
December, 13 a determined assault was directed 
by Burnside squarely against the fortified hills 
of Fredericksburg. It was repelled with terrible 
loss to the Federal army. (See Feedebicks- 
BUBG.) After this battle the army of General 
Lee was not again molested until the campaign 
of 1863 opened. Gen. Joseph Hooker had been 
appointed to supersede General Burnside and 
with a powerful army, about double that of Lee, 
now declared his intention of forcing the Con- 
federate army from Fredericksburg. At the end 
of April he led the bulk of his army across the 
Rappahannock and took up a position near 
Chancellorsville. The genius of Lee was never 
more conspicuous than in the battle which fol- 
lowed (May 2-4), resulting in the complete 
defeat of Hooker. (See Chancellorsville, 
Battle of.) But while the battle of Chancellors- 
ville had been brilliantly won, T^ee had lost his 
greatest support, “Stonewall” Jackson. After 
some indecisive fighting the Federal army on 
the night of May 5 withdrew across the 
Rappahannock. 

Lee now organized his army for the invasion 
of Pennsylvania, and on June 3 commenced the 
advance with 80,000 men. The entire Confeder- 
ate army was transferred to North Virginia, 
and on June 27 it was concentrated near Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. Gen. George G. Meade succeeded 
Hooker in the command of the Federal army, 
which was now concentrated towards Gettys- 
burg. General Stuart, on whom Lee depended 
for his information as to Federal movements, 
had unskillfully got on the other side of Meade 
and could render no service. On July 1 the 
battle of Gettysburg began by an unexpected 
collision between thp Federal cavalry and the 
head of General Hill’s column moving from 
Chambersburg towards Gettysburg. It resuli^ 
in the repulse of the Federal advance and its 
retirement to the stremg position of Cemetery 
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Ridge, south of Gettysburg. On July 2, at 4 
P.M., after a tremendous cannonade, the Con> 
federates delivered an impetuous attack on the 
right side of Meade’s position. It met with only 
partial success. On the afternoon of the 3d 
Lee ordered a cannonade which lasted for two 
hours and under cover of which his attacking 
cblumns of 15,000 men formed. The attack was 
all that human bravery could make it; but the 
columns melted before the fire that waited for 
them , and though their van reached and covered 
the key of the struggle, their main force was 
annihilated, and the position quickly retaken. 
General Lee’s equanimity was conspicuous in 
this defeat in the manner of his meeting the 
disorganized remnant of that returning column, 
infusing them with his own serene confidence 
and taking upon himself the responsibility for 
the fatal charge. Meade’s army was seemingly 
too much shattered for him to venture the offen- 
sive the next day, although Lee stood ready for 
him. The Confederate general, now short of 
ammunition and fearing for his communications, 
began to retreat. (See Gettysburg, Battle 
OF.) Meade followed to the Potomac, but did 
not attack, and Lee got his army across with 
masterly skill. The Federal commander crossed 
into Virginia shortly afterward, but no events 
of importance took place in that State during 
the remainder of the year. Lee, feeling that a 
crisis was at hand, suggested that he be relieved 
by a younger man ; but President Davis promptly 
answered that such a step was impossible. The 
autumn of 1863 saw only manoeuvring on the 
part of Lee and Meade; but the latter was 
forced to withdraw just when he was intending 
to attack, and Lee went into winter quarters 
behind the Kapidan. 

After this winter of 1863-64, in which the 
privations that the Confederates suffered were 
well compared with those of the camp at Valley 
Forge, the final campaign opened with General 
Grant in command of the Federal forces. He 
recognized that the way to defeat Lee was to 
“hammer” him out. Lee had only about 60,000 
against Grant’s 120,000, but he was fighting on 
the defensive in a very difficult country. From 
May 6 to June 12 there was terrible and almost 
continuous fighting in the “Wilderness” (q.v.), 
and along the line of Grant’s movement to the 
James River, Lee using his veterans with con- 
summate skill, and Grant his constantly filled 
ranks with a persistence that was peculiarly his 
own. In this short time the Federals lost 60,000 
men and the Confederates 14,000, and in the 
siege of Petersburg from June, 1864, to the be- 
ginning of April, 1865, the fighting was almost 
as terrible, save for the fact that now the Fed- 
erals were defended by their works and the Con- 
federates were almost without food. On Feb. 6, 
1865, Lee was made commander in chief of all 
the armies of the Confederacy. On April 2 his 
position with the main army became untenable, 
and he resolved to try to lead the 30,000 men 
leh to him southward. He abandoned Rich- 
mond and Petersburg, which were occupied by 
the Federals on April 3; and Lee, pressing on 
to Amelia Court House, found that by some mis- 
take his provisions had been sent on to the 
capital, and that he could neither fight nor re- 
treat with any prospect of success. On April 9, 
1865, he surrendered to General Grant at Ap- 
pomattox Court House. The devotion of Lee’s 
soldiers to their leader was never more strik- 
ingly shown than at the surrender. 
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Lee remained in Richmond until June, 1865, 
when he retired to a quiet country place. In 
October of the same year he was installed as 
president of Washington College' at Lexington. 
Va., now Washington and Lee rni\erpLt\ The 
five years of his service were marked by steady 
recuperation from the utter desolation of the 
war. New chairs were founded, the scheme of 
study was enlarged, and from the moral side it 
w’ould have been impossible to secure finer re- 
sults. In 1870 his health began to fail, and a 
visit to the farther South was tried with only 
temporary results. He died on the 12th of 
October. Lee ranks as the greatest of the South- 
ern commanders, his humane conduct through- 
out the war and the magnanimous way in which 
he stood defeat and urged the Southern people 
loyally to accept the result having contributed 
greatly to his fame. Lee’s homestead at Arling- 
ton, Va., was seized by Federal forces soon after 
the outbreak of the Civil War and was pur- 
chased by the national government at a tax sale 
m January, 1864, for $26,800. Later in the 
same year the Arlington National Cemetery was 
established here In 1868 George W. C. Lee, an 
heir under the Custis will, brought suit con- 
testing the legality of the government’s title 
under the tax sale, with the result that, although 
the suit was barred in the Supreme Court, Con- 
gress in March, 1883, appropriated $160,000 
with which, through a deed from the heir, to 
acquire an undisputed title. 
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G. M. Adam, Life of Gen, R, E, Lee (New York, 
1905) ; Garrett and Halley, The Civil War from 
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H. E. Shepherd, Life of Robert Edward Lee 
(New York, 1906) ; J. W Jones, Life and Let' 
ters of Robert Edward Lee, Soldier and Man 
(ib., 1906) , P. A Bruce, Robert E Lee (Phila- 
delphia, 1907); J. K. Hosmer, The Appeal to 
Arms (New York, 1907) ; id., Outcome of the 
Civil War (ib., 1907); T. N. Page, Robert E. 
Lee, the Southerner (ib., 1908) ; id., Robert E. 
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LEE, Samuel (1783-1852). An English 
Orientalist. He was born at Longnor in Shrop- 
shire and graduated at Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1818. In 1819 he was chosen pro- 
fessor of Arabic at Cambridge; he was regius 
professor of Hebrew from 1831 to 1848 and at 
the time of his death was rector of Barley, Hert- 
fordshire. His edition of the Syriac Bible, 
Novum Testamentum Syriaoe (1816) and Vetus 
Testamentum Syriace (1823), his Grammar of 
the Hebrew Language (1830), his Book of Job, 
Translated from the Original Hebrew (1837), 
his Hebrew, Chaldaic, and English Lemoon 
(1840), and several other works won for him a 
.high reputation. 

LEE, Samuel Philips (1812-97). An Amer- 
ican naval officer, born in Fairfax Co,, Va. He 
entered the United States navy as a midship- 
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num in 1825. In 1862, as commander of the 
Oneidct, he participated in the capture of New 
Orleans by Farragut and in other operations on 
the Mississippi. In July of the same year he 
was commissioned captain and was put in com- 
mand of the North Atlantic blockading squad- 
ron. In May, 1864, he was in command of the 
vessels on the James and in the following sum- 
mer was transferred to the command of the 
Mississippi squadron. He was commissioned 
commodore in 1866 and rear admiral in 1870, 
when he was put in command of the North 
Atlantic fleet. He retired in 1875. 

LEE, Sib Sidney (1869- ). An English 

scholar, born in London, Dec. 6, 1869. He was 
educated at the City of London School and at 
Balliol College, Oxford. In 1883 he became 
assistant editor of the Dictionary of National 
Biography s in 1890-91 he was joint editor and 
in the latter year, on the retirement of Sir Les- 
lie Stephen (q.v.), he was appointed editor in 
chief. Under nis supervision appeared the last 
37 volumes, together with a Supplement (3 vols., 
1901) and a Second Supplement (3 vols., 1912). 
To this great work he contributed some 800 
articles, or about three volumes. He lectured 
at Oxford and Cambridge, in 1903 was Lowell 
Institute lecturer at Boston, Mass, and in 1913 
was appointed professor of English language 
and literature in the University of London. 
After 1903 he was chairman of the executive of 
the Shakespeare’s Birthplace Trust. In 1911 he 
was knighted. He is most favorably known for 
Stratford'On’Avon from the Earliest Times to 
the Death of Shakespeare (1886; new ed., 1906) ; 
a particularly important Life of Shakespeare 
(1898; abridged for students, 1900); A Ltfe of 
Queen Victoria (1902; new ed., 1904) ; Facsimile 
Reprint of Shakespeare^ s First Folio ( 1902 ) ; 
Shakespeare First Folio Facsimile, with Intro- 
duction and Census of Extant Copies (1902); 
Elizabethan Sonnets (1904); Great Englishmen 
of the Sixteenth Century (1904) ; Shakespeare* s 
Poems and Pericles (1905); Shakespeare and 
the Modem Stage (1906); The French Renais- 
sance in England (1910). He also edited Lord 
Berner’s translation of Huon of Bordeaux 
(1883-85) and the Autobiography of Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury, with a continuation of his 
life (1886; new ed., 1906). The memoir of Ed- 
ward VII, which was not highly eulogistic, and 
which appeared in 1912 in the DicHona/ry of 
National Biography, was the storm centre of a 
heated controversy. 

LEE, Sophia (1750-1824). An English nov- 
elist and dramatist, born in London. She was 
the daughter of John Lee, the actor, who was 
well known as a theatrical manager and a player 
of Shakespearean rOles. Her flr^t success, a 
flve-act comedy, entitled The Chapter of Acci- 
dents, was played and published in 1780. The 
profits of the venture enabled her to establish a 
girls’ school in Bath, which was speedily suc- 
cessful through her abilities as a teacher and 
the charm of her companionship, and which she 
continued to conduct until 1803. In 1785 she 
published The Recess, or a Tale of Other Times, 
which is among the first specimens of historical 
fiction in l.'ngli-h, and in 1796 her tragedy 
Almryda, Queen of Grenada, was played with 
Mrs Siddons and Charles Kemble in the cast, 
but proved a failure. Her best-known work* 
was done in collaboration with her sister Har- 
riet Lee (q.lr.), to whose Canterbury Tales she 
contributed two stories entitled The Yeung 


Lady*8 Tale and The Clergyman's Tale. Her 
other works include: The Hermit's Tale (1787) ; 
The Life of a Lover (1804); The Assignation 
(1807). 

LEis, Stephen Dill (1833-1908). An Amer- 
ican Confederate soldier. He was born at 
Charleston, 8. C., and graduated from the United 
States Military Academy in 1854. He then 
served in the Fourth Artillery, but resigned in 
1861, and became a captain in the Confederate 
army. He distinguished himself at the siege of 
Vicksburg, was made a prisoner, was exchanged, 
and then was promoted to major general. At 
the close of the war he had risen to the rank 
of lieutenant general. Afterward he was a 
planter in Mississippi and a State Senator in 
1870; was president of the Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College in 1880-99; and 
served as superintendent of the Vicksburg Na- 
tional Military Park after 1899 and as president 
of the United Confederate Veteran Association 
after 1904. 

LEE, Thomas George (1860- ). An 

American anatomist, born at Jacksonville, N. 
Y. He graduated B S. and M.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1886 and studied 
also at Wiirzburg (1887), Harvard (1892), and 
Munich (1892). At Yale he lectured on his- 
tology and embryology (1886-91); at Radcliflfe 
College, Harvard, was assistant in histology 
(1891-92) ; and at the University of Minnesota 
was professor of histology and embryology and 
director of the laboratory (1892-1909), pro- 
fessor of anatomy and director of the Institute 
of Anatomy (1909-13), and thereafter professor 
of comparative anatomy. He became associate 
editor of the Anatomical Record and is author 
of monographs on the embryology of vertebrates. 

LEE, Vernon. The nom de plume of the 
English writer Violet Paget. 

LEE, William ( ?-c.l610). An English stock- 
ing weaver, born probably in Calverton, Notting- 
hamshire. He was educated at Oxford, took 
orders, and afterward had a living at Calverton. 
In this town he invented his stocking frame and 
started a small manufactory There was some 
interest taken in the invention by Queen Eliza- 
beth and James I, but they were too conservative 
to consider it seriously, and Lee, having re- 
ceived much encouragement from Henry IV, 
went to France and set up his frames at Rouen. 
Here he worked with great success. After his 
death, which occurred soon after the assassina- 
tion of Henry IV, Lee’s workmen returned to 
England and brought the valuable invention 
back with them. 

LEE, William (1737-96). One of the rep- 
resentatives of the United States in Europe dur- 
ing the American Revolution; the fifth son of 
Thomas Lee and the brother of Richard Henry 
Lee, Francis Lightfoot Lee, and Arthur Lee. He 
was born at Stratford, Va., but some time before 
the Revolutiona^ War took up his residence as 
a merchant in London, where he acted as the 
agent of the Colony of Virpnia for a time and 
in 1773 was elected sheriff of Middlesex. He 
was an ardent partisan of Wilkes and in 1775 
was elected on the Wilkes ticket alderman of 
London, which position he held nominally until 
January, 1780. In June, 1777, he joined 
Thomas Morris in superintending the mercantile 
affairs of the United States at Nantes and for 
a time had virtually entire charge of the com- 
mercial interests of the United States in France. 
On May 9, 1778, he was appointed by Congress 
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ft commisflioner to the courts of Vienna and Ber- 
lin, but remained in Paris for nearly a year 
after receiving his commission, and subsequently 
lived at Frankfort, Germany, but accomplished 
nothing. In September, 1778, he drew up, with 
Jan Neufville, an Amsterdam merchant, a com- 
mercial treaty which was indorsed by the burgo- 
master of Amsterdam, and which later served 
as a pretext for England’s declaration of war 
against Holland in 1780. In June, 1779, Lee 
was recalled from his missions, both of which 
had been unsuccessful. He died at Green 
Spring, Va., having returned to his native State 
about 1784. Lee’s diplomatic correspondence, 
together with a brief biographical sketch, may 
be found in Wharton (ed. ), The Revolutionary 
Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States 
(Washington, 1889). The Letters of William 
Lee (Brooklyn, 1891) have been edited by W. C. 
Ford. 

LEE, William Little ( 1821-67 ) . An Amer- 
ican lawyer. He was born at Sandy Hill, N. Y., 
studied at Norwich University, Vt., and, after 
being superintendent of a military academy at 
Portsmouth, Va., also at the Harvard Law 
School. His practice in Troy, N. Y., was in- 
terrupted by threatening consumption, and in 
1846 he started for Oregon by sea, but was de- 
layed at Honolulu; undertook several suits for 
the government and was made Hawaiian Chief 
Justice and Chancellor. He drew up a new 
constitution and civil and criminal codes, and 
was appointed president of the commission 
which was to have charge of the land given up 
to the common people by the King and chiefs — 
a measure proposed by him In 1865 he went 
to the United States and negotiated a reciprocity 
treaty between that country and Hawaii. 

LEECH (AS. Iceoe, leech, physician, Goth. 
Ukeis, OHG. Idhhiy ldch% physician, from AS. 
IdCf medicine, ^ft). An annelid of the order 
or class Hirudinea, divided into a number of 
groups, Hirudinidoe, etc., some of which contain 
many species. They are mostly inhabitants of 
fresh waters, although some live in grass, etc., 
in moist places, and some are marine. They 
are most common in warm climates. The body 
is soft and composed of segments (e.g., Fonto- 
bdella) like that of the earthworm, but not fur- 
nished with bristles, except in one genus, to aid 
in progression as in the earthworm; instead of 
which a sucking disk at each extremity enables 
the leech to avail itself of its power of elongating 
and shortening its body, by means of which it 
moves with considerable rapidity. The external 
rings (annuli) which show in the body wall do 
not correspond to the inner segments, but are 
much more numerous. While there are usually 
38 segments, the number of rings may be more 
than 200. There are, at the middle of the body, 
3, 6, 6, or 12 rings to each segment. The mouth 
is in the anterior sucking disk. The mouth of 
many of the species is admirably adapted not 
only for killing and eating the minute aquatic 
animals which constitute their ordinary food, 
but for making little wounds in the higher ani- 
mals, through which blood may be sucked. The 
mouth of the medicinal leech has three small, 
white, hard pharyngeal teeth, minutely serrated 
along the edges, and curved so as to form little 
semicircular saws, provided with muscles power- 
ful enough to work them with great effect and to 
produce a triradiate wound, i.e., three short, 
deep gashes, radiating from a common centre, 
whence some of the rather fanciful names, such 


as dragon leech. The stomach is very large and 
is divided into compartments, some of which 
have large lateral caeca; and a leech which has 
once gorged itself with blood retains a store for 
a very long time, little changed, in these re- 
ceptacles, while the digestive process goes slowly 
on. The circulatory system consists of four 
great pulsating trunks — one dorsal, one ventral, 
and two lateral — with their branches; there is 
no heart. The blood system is in such close and 
intimate relation with the body cavity that it 
is difficult to determine accurately the limits of 
each. The aeration of the blood takes place in 
the skin, or rarely by special outgrowths of the 
body walls, which function as gills. Leeches are 
oviparous, and each individual is hermaphro- 
ditic, while in certain allied forms ( Bistriohdella, 
etc.) the sexes are distinct. The eggs are laid 
in sacs, or, as in Clepsine, the flsh leech, are 
covered with a transparent fluid substance which 
hardens and envelops the eggs. Development 
is usually direct, and there is no metamorpho- 
sis, the young being like the adult. When feed- 
ing, the leeches pair and one impregnates the 
other by passing spermatophores through the 
penis into the vagina Simultaneous mutual 
fertilization has also been described. They have 
small eyes (in the medicinal leech 10), which 
appear as black spots on the dorsal side of the 
se^ents back of the mouth. These eyes are 
very simple and seem to be merely modified 
sense papillae, of which there are many arranged 
in longitudinal rows, the whole len^h of the 
body. Leeches vary much in size and color. 
Some species are less than half an inch long, 
while Maorohdella valdriana is said to reach a 
length of 21/2 feet. Some are very slender, while 
others are broad and very flat. The colors are 
usually dull gray, brown, dark green, and black. 

Leeches frequently change their skin; and one 
cause of the great mortality so often experienced 
among leeches kept for medicinal use is the want 
of aquatic plants in the vessels containing them, 
among which to rub themselves for aid in this 
process, and for getting quit of the slime which 
their skins exude. Leech aquaria in which aquatic 
plants grow are therefore much more favorable 
for the health of leeches than the tanks and 
vessels formerly in use. The medicinal leech 
{Hirudo medioinalis) is a European species, a 
rare native of Great Britain; leeches, however, 
are generally imported from Hamburg and from 
the south of Europe The ancients were well ac- 
quainted with leeches, but their medicinal use 
seems to have originated in the Middle Ages. 
The horseleech (Hwmopis sanguisorha) is com- 
mon in Great Britain, it is much larger than 
the medicinal species, but its teeth are compara- 
tively blunt, and it is little of a bloodsucker, and 
useless for medicinal purposes. In many parts 
of India, as in the warm valleys of the Himalaya, 
the moist grass swarms with leeches, some of 
them very small, but very troublesome to cattle 
and men who have occasion to walk through the 
grass. The moist valleys of Java, Sumatra, 
Chile, and other tropical countries swarm with 
land leeches. Many species of leech are found 
in the United Stat^, the most common ones be- 
longing to the genera Ncphelis and Olossiphonia 
(better knoWn as Clepsine). Consult; A. E. 
Verrill, Invertebrate Animals of Vineyard Sound 
(Washington, 1874) ; J. P. Moore, ‘The Leeches 
of the United States National Museum,” in Pro- 
ceedings of the United States National Museum, 
voL xxi (Washington, 1809); W. E. Castle; 
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^‘Some Fresh'Water Rli^^cbobdellidae and their 
Parasites,” in Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
Bulletm, vol. xxxvi (Cambridge, Mass., 1900), 
containing a bibliography; F, E. Beddard, 
“Earthworms and Leeches,” in Cambridge Natu^ 
ral Bistory, vol. ii (Cambridge, Eng., 1901); 
F. E. Beddard, Earthworms and their Allies 
(New York, 1912). 

LEECH, John (1817-64). An English cari- 
caturist. He was bom in London, Aug. 29, 1817, 
and was educated at the Charterhouse, where 
he formed his lifelong friendship with Thacke- 
ray. At the wish of his father he studied 
m^icine at St. Bartholomew’s, where he was 
most distinguished for his anatomical drawings, 
a talent which he turned to account on the col- 
lapse of his father’s fortune. In art he was 
practically self-taught. His first work, ‘‘Etch- 
ings and Sketches by A. Pen, Esq.” (1836), was 
a series of street characters, drawn on stone. 
After this appeared his sketches in Bell’s Life 
in London, After designing for various maga- 
zines and executing several series of plates in 
collaboration with Percival Leigh, including an 
important litliogniidiii* series entitled “The 
Children of the Nobility,” he became associated 
with Punch (1841). His satirical and political 
sketches for Punch, upon which his fame chiefly 
rests, were separately published under the title 
‘Tictures of Life and Character” (1854-69). 
Among the works which he illustrated were 
Dickens’s Christmas Stories (1843-48), Gilbert 
A’Beckett’s Comic History of England (1847- 
48), and its companion piece. Comic Historij of 
Rome (1862), and K. C. Surtee’s sporting novels. 
In 1868 he made a tour through Ireland, the 
outcome of which was a book. Little Tour in 
Ireland, written by his traveling companion, Dr. 
Hole, which he illustrated. He also designed 
illustrations for the Illustrated London News, 
Punch*s Pocket Book, and Once a Week, He died 
at Kensington (London), Oct. 29, 1864. 

Leech represents the transition from Cruik- 
shank to Du Maurier, when humorous art was 
progressing from the coarse and boisterous satire 
of earlier times to the more refined forms of the 
present day. The work of Leech was less versa- 
tile and dexterous but more refined than that of 
Cruikshank, although he had as keen an eye for 
the ridiculous, and his caricatures were truer to 
life. Consult Chesnau, “Un humoriste anglais,” 
in the Gazette dee Beaux Arts (1876); Brown, 
John Leech (London, 1882); W. P. Frith, John 
Leech and his Work (2 vols., ib., 1891) ; Cata- 
logue of an Exhibition of Works by John Leech, 
1817-1864, Held at the Qrolier Club (New York, 
1914). 

LEECH^TTBG. A borough in Armstrong 
Co., Pa., 36 miles northeast of Pittsburgh, on 
the Peni^lvania Railroad (Map; Pennsylvania, 
B 6). Tnere are extensive steel' sheet works, 
foundries, cement plants, and productive coal 
mines. Pop ., 1900, 2469; 1910, 3624. 

LEECHEE. See Litcui. 

LEECHOLNQ (AS. lace, leech, physician, 
Goth. Ukeis, OHG. Idhhi, Uchi, physician, from 
AS. Uto, medicine; the worm is so called from its 
medicinal use). The application of leeches for 
the purpose of abstracting blood. This method 
of bloodletting is employed in medicine in place 
of cupping or venesection in the case of local 
inflammation or acute congestion. Having at- 
tached itself to the integument by means of 
teeth and suotiom apparatus, the leech secretes 
a liquid which prevents the blood from coagu- 


lating; and hence the persistent bleeding in 
some cases after a leech is removed. A leech is 
most easily applied by inserting it tail end first 
in a small, narrow bottle, and then inverting 
the bottle against the skin and letting the leech 
slide down. If it refuses to bite, a few drops of 
sweetened milk or of blood put on the skin will 
overcome its reluctance and incite it to attach 
itself. The leech may be detached by sprinkling 
salt on it. At each application a leech oidmarily 
takes about one drachm of blood. It may be 
made to disgorge by treating it with salt or by 
stripping it gently from tail to head. Leech 
bites leave deep and permanent though small 
scars. Leeches are employed in cases of menin- 
gitis, in conjunctivitis, in purulent inflamma- 
tion of the external ear, and in the treatment of 
swollen joints, such as occur after a traumatism 
They are especially useful in deep inflammations 
of the eye and ear, parts not easily accessible to 
the knife. The troublesome bleeding which fol- 
lows in some cases is treated with styptics or 
with pressure of a gauze compress over the 
wound. Leeches should not be applied where the 
skin is delicate or loose, e.g., such as that over 
the eyelids or scrotum. 

The use of leeches is not cleanly nor aseptic, 
and occasionally infection follows. Hence many 
prefer to employ the “artificial leech,” which 
consists of a tube provided with a piston for ex- 
hausting the air within it. A scarificator hav- 
ing first been used, the margin of the end of the 
tube is anointed and placed firmly against the 
skin, and the air exhausted. Blood passes out 
into the tube. An excellent form of artificial 
leech 18 that devised by Dench, of New York. 

LEECH LAKE. A lake in Cass Co., north 
central Minnesota (Map; Minnesota, C 3). It 
is nearly 25 miles long, about 15 miles broad, 
has an area of 184 square miles, and lies at an 
elevation of 1333 feet. The United States gov- 
ernment has built a dam at its outlet, which 
drains into the Mississippi. It is one of a group 
of four considerable lakes (Pine, Sandy, and 
Pokegama being the other three) which form an 
important reservoir system for the headwaters 
of that river. The surrounding country is well 
timbered and constitutes the Leech Lake Indian 
Reservation. 

LEEDS. A city and a county borough in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 22 miles 
west-southwest of York and 186 miles north- 
northwest of London (Map: England, E 3). It 
is situated in the valley of the river Aire nearly 
in the centre of the riding. Leeds is the largest 
city in Yorkshire, after Sheffield, and the sixth 
in England. It lies in an important coal and 
iron district; to the east and north the country 
is agricultural, to the west and south industrial. 
The river Aire, which has been open for naviga- 
tion since 1659, flows into the Humber and 
affords communication with the sea on the east; 
to the west water communication is afforded by 
the Leeds and Liverpool Canal (127 miles long), 
finished in 1816. llie railway facilities are ex- 
ceptionally fine. The city is irregularly laid out. 
The numerous handsome public buildings are 
principally on the north side of the Aire. The 
notable buildings include the church of St. 
Peter’s, a noble edifice, rebuilt in 1840; and St. 
John’s, New Briggate, consecrated by Arch- 
bishop Neale in 1634, an almost unique example 
of a ^‘Laudian” church still retain inur tlie origi- 
nal fittings. The fine town hall (1863- 68 j is 
in Grecian style, 260 feet long and 200 broad, 
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with a tower 225 feet high. Its great hall, 101 
feet long, 72 feet wide, and 76 feet high, is richly 
decorated and contains one of the largest and 
most powerful organs in Europe. There is a 
colossal statue of Queen Victoria in the vesti* 
bule, and one of Wellington in the front of the 
building. The Royal Exchange is in the Per- 
pendicular style. Kirkstall Abbey, about 3 
miles from Leeds, was founded between 1147 
and 1163 by Henry de Lacie for the Cistercian 
Order of monks. It is a fine old ruin, remarkable 
for its simple grandeur and unity of design. It 
was bought by Colonel North and presented to 
the borough in 1888. Adel Church, about 4 
miles from Leeds, is an interesting building, 
erected in 1140. Near it was a Roman station 
where antiquities have been found. There are 
many charitable institutions, among which are 
the Harrison almshouses, the fever and smallpox 
hospitals of the municipality, an excellent in- 
fi,rmary, etc. Leeds University has several fine 
buildings, with well-equipped departments of 
chemistry, eiigiin ^•rlnu biology, arts, and tech- 
nical training, as well as a medical department, 
located near the Leeds Infirmary. (See Leeds, 
UNiVEBsn'Y OF.) The public recreation grounds, 
owned by the corporation, are Woodhouse Moor 
(the principal one), Hunslet Moor, Ivy House 
Estate, East End Park, and Armley Park. 
Roundhay Park, one of the most beautiful de- 
mesnes in England, at a distance of about 2 
miles from Leeds, was bought by the corporation 
of the town in 1872 for $140,000 and converted 
into a recreation ground for the use of the pub- 
lic. The city is divided into 16 wards and is 
governed by a mayor, 16 aldermen, and 48 coun- 
cilors. The municipality owns fish, cattle, fruit, 
and corn markets, gas and water works, an elec- 
tric-lighting plant, tramways, baths, free libra- 
ries, and cemeteries; subsidizes institutions for 
technical education; and maintains a fire bri- 
gade, an effective police force, and bands of 
music for the summer season. It provides gar- 
den lots for artisans and other people of small 
means, and has modern sewage works for con- 
verting the refuse into fertilizers. 

For centuries Leeds has been the great centre 
of British woolen manufacture. Among the 
staple manufactures are fine broadcloths, army 
clothing, and fancy cloths sent from neighboring 
towns to be finished in Leeds. There are also 
manufactures of felt carpeting and drugget. 
Leeds has an enormous leather trade, and the 
manufacture of boots and shoes is a very im- 
portant industry. The iron industry includes 
the smelting of ore, founding, and the manufac- 
ture of machinery, engines, agricultural imple- 
ments, etc. There are extensive manufactures 
of fine decorative earthenware, leather, ready- 
made clothing, chemicals, silks, glass, railway 
cars, tobacco, paper, fire brick, etc. 

Probably named after a British chief, Lede or 
Leod, in Saxon times Leeds was an important 
centre and is mentioned by Bede. Its charters, 
the first dating from 1208, were granted m the 
reigns of kings John, Charles I, Charles II, and 
James II. It was made a city in 1893 and sends 
five members to Parliament. At her jubilee in 
1897 Queen Victoria created the chief mairistruic 
Lord Mayor. Pop., 1801, 53,200; 1891, :J67,r>05, 
1901, 428,968; 1911, 446,568. The area of the 
city at the 1911 census was 21,593 acres. Con- 
sult: R. Thoresby, Ducatus Leodiensia (Leeds, 
1816) ; Whitaker, Loidia o/ndElmete (ib., 1816) ; 
Jackson, Guide to Leeds (ib., 1889); Kidson, 


Hiatorical Notioee of the Leeds Potteries (ib., 
1892) ; Arthur Tait, ftome of the Public Jnatitu^ 
tiona of Leeds (ib., 1903) ; and Publications of 
the Thoresby Society. 

LBEDS, Duke of. See Danby, Thomas Oa- 
BOBNE, EABL of. 

LEEDS, Univebbity of. Founded in 1874, 
it constituted a part of Victoria University 
(Manchester) from 1887 to 1904, under the 
title of Yorkshire College. In 1904 it was re- 
organized as an independent university. It con- 
sists of four faculties — arts, science, technology, 
and medicine — and confers degrees also in law. 
The university practically stands alone in Eng- 
land in the provision of agricultural courses 
and in sending lecturers and dnirxiim instruc- 
tors to local centres. Tlie in>-titiition, in ad- 
dition to the usual sources of revenue, receives 
grants from the city and county councils in the 
ridings of Yorkshire and an annual subsidy from 
the Clothworkers’ Company, London, which has 
equipped buildings for courses in dyeing, tex- 
tiles, and tinctorial chemistry, and the Skinners^ 
Company for similar work in the leather indus- 
tries. The enrollment in 1912-13 was 1320. In 
1911 Prof. Michael E. Sadler (q.v ) was ap- 
pointed vice chancellor of the university. See 
Manchester, University of. 

LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. One of 
the important musical festivals of England, held 
every three years Their chief object is the 
production of choral and orchestral novelties, 
principally by native composers, though foreign- 
ers are by no means excluded. The first of these 
festivals was held in 1858 in celebration of the 
opening of the town hall by Queen Victoria. The 
great artistic and financial success of the under- 
taking led to a movement for the establishment 
of a ■ ■.hi‘ 'lennial festival, but it was not 

until '-7' I'lH the plan was actually carried 
out Since then the concerts have taken place 
regularly. From 1880 to 1898 Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van was the conductor, and many important 
works were brought out. Since 1901 Sir C. Vil- 
licrs Stanford has been the conductor. 

LEE-HAMOLTON, Eugene (1845-1907). 
An English poet, born in London. He was 
educated in France, Germany, and at Oxford, 
entered diplomatic service, took part in the 
Alabama arbitration at Geneva, and was Secre- 
tary of the Legation at Lisbon. His health fail- 
ing, he retired to Italy, where he lived with his 
half sister, Violet Paget (q.v.). Among his 
volumes are: Poems and Transcripts (1878); 
Imaginary Sonnets (1888); The Fountain of 
Youth: A Fantastic Tragedy in Five Acts 
(1891) ; Sonnets of the Wingless Hours (1894) ; 
Forest Notes (1899); a translation of Dante’s 
Inferno (1898) ; The Lord of the Dark Red Star 
(1903). 

LEEK. A manufacturing and market town 
in Staffordshire, England, 24 miles northeast of 
Stafford (Map: England, D 3). The parish 
church dates from 1180, but has suffered from 
its restorers. The churchyard, at the summer 
solstice, affords a view of a curious phenomenon, 
the sun appearing to set twice on the same day 
behind Cloud Hill to the west of the town. The 
town contains numerous educational and benev- 
olent institutions. It has manufactures of silk 
goods, especially silk thread, and agricultural 
implements. It owns the gas and water works, 
markets, cemetery, and public baths and main- 
tains an isolation hospital, public library, and 
technical school. The town cnarter was granted 



by John in 1208. Pop., 120 1, 14,406; 1011, 
16,487. 

IiBBK (AS. leac, OHG. louh, Qer. Lauch; 
poBBibiy connected with OIr. ImSf plant), Allium 
porrum, A biennial plant of the family Liliaceae, 
a native of the south of Europe. It is closely 
related to the onion, but Instead of a bulb has 
a slight thickening at the base of the stem which 
may reach a height of 3 feet. The leaves are 
about an inch wide and a foot or more long, the 
flowers are in a large and dense terminal globu- 
lar umbel, which is not bulbiferous. The leek 
has been long in cultivation, and some of the 
varieties exhibit the effects of cultivation in 
greatly increased size and delicacy. The lower 
part of the stem, before it has run up into a 
flower stalk, blanched by earthing up or other 
means which also induce it to swell and extend, 
is much esteemed in Europe for culinary pur- 
poses, but in America has not become widely 
popular. Its flavor is much milder than that of 
the onion. It is generally sown in spring and is 
used during the following winter. It flourishes 
in a rich but light and dry soil. Gardeners 
often transplant seedling leeks instead of merely 
thinning out the original rows. In general the 
culture of leeks is similar to that of the onion. 
See Houseleek and Plate of Onions, Oysteb 
Plant, etc. 

LEEMPOELS, lam'pSols, Jef (1807- ). 

A Belgian figure and portrait painter. He was 
born in Brussels and studied at the academy 
there under Portaels and Stallaert. His strik- 
ingly original work, although bold in technique, 
is minutely finished, with luminous color effects. 
All his pictures have an idealistic meaning, 
sometimes expressed by portraits of common- 
place people, as in his ‘friendship**; sometimes 
veiled in mysterious symbolism, as in estiny 
and Humanity.** The latter painting, a reflec- 
tion on the littleness of man, excited much con- 
troversy and earned for Leempoels the title of 
“a painter of hands.** It was exhibited at Paris, 
Berlin, Antwerp, Vienna, Munich, and at St. 
Louis (1904), where it was awarded a gold 
medal. Among his othei are: “Angel 

or Demon**; “A Cruel A i-ion , ‘ 1.168 Eplor^s” 
(Those who Weep); “At Church**; ‘‘Domi- 
nique** ; the decorative diptych, “Each in his 
Wisdom would Raise Aloft his Folly**; “Men 
Going to Work.’* His portraits, which are 
truthful and realistic to a marked degree, in- 
clude the likeness of himself and his familv, 
known as “Hymn to a FamiW**; King Leopold 
of Belgium (1904, Senate House, Brussels); 
Duchess d*Arenberg; Monsieur Schollaert, presi- 
dent of the Belgian Chamber; and a number of 
portraits of representative Americans, painted 
during a visit to New York. Leempoels received 
the great state medal at Vienna in 1895 and 
gold medals at Antwerp, Paris, and Buenos 
Aires (1010). He was made Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor and Chevalier of the Order of 
Leopold. 

ZiEEB, Ifir. A town of East Friesland, in the 
Province of Hanover, Prussia, 50 miles west- 
northwest of Oldenburg, on the right bank of 
the Leda, near its junction with the Ems ( Map : 
Ctermany, B 2). It manufactures machinery, 
cigars, tobacco, strawboard, creosoted block, 
soap, dye goods, lumber, and cabinetwork, and 
also has breweries, distilleries, iron foundries, 
and shipbuildiiiff yards. A new harbor was com- 
pleted in 1903, and the town carries on an ex- 
toiBive ferdga trade in graiii» groceries, animal 
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and da^ products, and in its own manufac- 
tures. The schools include a Gymnasium and a 
navigation school. Pop., 1900, 12,302; 1910, 
12,690. Leer is believed to be bne of the oldest 
towns of the province, although it obtained 
municipal rights only in 1823. / 

LEES, Chables Hebbebt (1864- ). An 

English physicist. Born in Glodwick, Oldham, 
he was educated at Owens College, Manchester, 
and at the University of Strassburg. He was 
demonstrator and then lecturer in physics at 
the University of Manchester and afterward pro- 
fessor of physics in the University of London. 
In 1910-13 he served as president of the London 
Physical Society. He wrote on the conductivity 
of heat ( in crystals, metals, etc. ) , on explosives, 
and on electricity, and published school text- 
books on practical physics. 

LEES, James Camebon (1834-1913). A 
Scottish clergyman, born in London. He was 
educated at Glasgow and Aberdeen universities 
and, licensed to preach in 1855, was minister at 
C^arnoch, Ross, in 1856-59 and of the abbey of 
Paisley in 1859-77. Becoming widely popular 
as a preacher, he was called to the pulpit of St. 
Giles’s, F-dinl)urgli. in 1877; there he remained 
until 1909. He served as chaplain in ordinary 
in Gotland to Queen Victoria from 1881 to 1901 
and thereafter to the King. His writings in- 
clude: Tohersnorey (1878) ; History of the A6- 
hey of Paisley (1878); Stronbuy (1881); His- 
tory of St. Oiles'Sf Edinburgh (1889) ; Life and 
Conduct (1893); History of the County of Inr 
vemess (1897). 

LEETE, Fbederiok DeLand (1866- ). 

An American Methodist Episcopal bishop, born 
at Avon Springs, N. Y. He graduated from 
Syracuse University in 1889, later studied there 
and at the University of Rochester, and entered 
the ministry in 1888. From 1891 to 1894 he 
was general secretary of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of Utica, N. Y. After a series 
of pastorates in large churches in Utica, Roches- 
ter, Syracuse, and Detroit, he was elected Bishop 
by the General Conference of 1912 and assigned 
to residence in Atlanta, Ga. He is the author 
of Everyday Evangelism (New York, 1909) and 
Christian Brotherhoods (ib., 1912). 

LEETE, William (c.1603-83). A Colonial 
Governor of Connecticut. He was born in Eng- 
land, where he studied law and served for a 
time in the Bishop’s Court at Cambridge. He 
turned Puritan, emigrated to America in 1637, 
settled in the New Haven Colony in 1639, and 
was one of the founders of Guilford and a pillar 
of the church there. He served as Deputy Gov- 
ernor of New Haven from 1658 to 1661 and then 
as Governor until the Colony was united with 
Connecticut under the royal charter of 1662. 
He is said to have harbored the regicides Goffe 
and Wh alley, and he certainly evaded the de- 
mands of the royal emissaries for their arrest. 
He was Deputy Governor of the united Colony 
from 1669 to 1676 and was then Governor until 
his death. 

LEETO^IA. A village in Columbiana Co., 
Ohio, 56 miles (direct) southeast of Cleveland, 
on the Youngstown and Ohio River, the PennsyL 
vania Compaq and the Erie railroads (Map: 
Ohio, J 4). l^ere are large blast furnaces and 
machine shops manufacturing iron, bandsaws, 
planing machines, and miners* tools. Coal and 
natural gas are found in the vicinity. The water 
works are owned by the village. Pop., 1900, 
2744 ; 1910 , 2666 . 
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XEETTWABBEET, Ift'war-den. A town of the 
Netherlanda, capital of the Province of Fries- 
land, in a rich and extensive plain, on the Har- 
lingen and Grdn ingen Canal, 16 miles east- 
northeast of Harlingen (Map: Netherlands, D 
1). Numerous canals intersect the town, and 
walks have been laid out on the site of the 
former fortifications. Leeuwarden has a hand- 
some town hall and an ancient palace of the 
Stadholder of Friesland. There are several 
learned societies, among them the Frisian So- 
ciety for the study of history, antiquities, and 
language, which possesses an interesting museum. 
The town has several libraries. The Gothic 
chancery of the sixteenth century was formerly 
the seat of the law court for Friesland and now 
contains the national archives and a provincial 
library. One of the curiosities of the town is 
the Oldehove, a massive but unfinished church 
tower, built of brick and dating from 1529. The 
industries include the manufacture of gold and 
silver ware, musical instruments, and mirrors. 
The town is a large fruit and beef market, the 
largest in Holland ne^xt to Rotterdam, and trades 
in flax, chicory, woolen goods, groceries, wines, 
and brandy. Pop., 1900, 32,162, 1912, 37,897. 
Leeuwarden was a walled town as early as 1190 
and till the end of the thirteenth century was a 
port on a bay called the Borndiep, which the 
drifting sand gradually filled up. 

LEEUWENHOEK, la'wen-hyk, Antony van 
(1632-1723). A Dutch naturalist, born at Delft. 
He did not receive a learned education, but 
was a man of means wlio devoted himself, for 
his own amusement, to the manufacture of lenses 
and to the investigation of microscopic forms of 
life, without, however, following any scientific 
plan of procedure. He discovered and identified 
the red corpuscles of the blood, described striated 
muscle fibres, and in 1686 demonstrated the cir- 
culation of tne blood in the capillaries. He was 
also the first to find Hydra, Infusoria, and roti- 
fers, many species of which he described. Leeu- 
wenhoek studied the, anatomy of many insects, 
observed the parthenogenetic reproduction of 
aphides, and disproved many cases of sup- 
posed spontaneous generation among animals. 
Whether he or Ludwig Hamm was the first to 
see living spermatozoa is a matter of dispute, 
the observations having been made at about the 
same time, in 1677. Most of Leeuwenhoek’s 
writings were in the form of letters, published 
in London in the Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society and in the M4moires of the 
Paris Academy. One hundred and twelve of 
these letters appeared in the Philosophical 
Transactions. They were later published in a 
collected form under the Dutch title Sendhrisven 
ontledingen en ontdekkingen, ondervindigen en 
heschouimngen (7 vols., 1685-1718), and in 
Latin, Opera Omrna, sive Arcana Natures Ope 
Exactissimorum Microscopiorum Selecta (7 
vols., 1715-22). An abridged English transla- 
tion was published in London by Samuel Hoole 
in 1800. See Bacteria. 

LEEUWIN, ISSf^n, Oapb. The southwest ex- 
tremity of Australia, marked by a first-class 
litrlithouso. visible at 21 miles (Map: Australia, 
U., B 12). It was first sighted, in 1622, from 
the Leeuwm (Lioness), a Dutch vessel. 

LEEWABD (iM'Srd) ISLANDS. A part of 
the West India group (Map: West Indies, G 3). 
Ihe name has four distinct applications: geo- 
graphically it is sometimes used in reference to 
Greater Antilles and adjacent islands, some* 
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times to the islands off the Venesuelan ecMMlI 
west of Trinidad (these were the Leeward Is- 
lands of the Spaniards), and sometimes to the 
islands lying between the Virgin group* and 
Martinique (in the first two cases the name was 
used to denote islands not directly exposed to 
the trade winds) ; politically the name is applied 
to a British colony erected in 1871 and consist- 
ing of Antigua, Montserrat, St. Christopher and 
Nevis, a part of the Virgin group, Dominica, and 
their dependencies. The area of the colony is 
about 705 square miles. Pop,, 1901, 127,434; 
1912, 127,784, of whom about 95 per cent were 
negroes and colored persons. See articles on the 
islands named above. 

LEEWAY. When a ship is steering in any 
direction and a strong wind is blowing, so as 
to make an angle with the direction of the ship, 
the ship’s actual course is the resultant of two 
forces, one represented by her headway (or 
locomotive power ) , the other by the force urging 
her in the direction of the wind. This resultant 
must be somewhat between the two, and, with 
the same power of wind, the angle between the 
direction in which the ship is steering and the 
resultant will be great or small as the headway 
is diminished or increased. This angle repre- 
sents the leeway, and the distance lost to lee- 
ward is shown by the side of the triangle sub- 
tending this angle. In computing the course, 
allowance must be made for leeway. 

LEEANU, l6-f^i-no3', Joseph Sheridan 
(1814-73) An Irish novelist and journalist, 
born in Dublin. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin; joined the staff of the Dublin 
University Magazine (1837) and was its editor 
and proprietor from 1839 till 1872; purchased 
three Dublin papers and united them in the 
Evening Mail (1839) ; and wrote some 12 Irish 
novels, sensational, but fine in their way, the 
best of these being, perhaps. Uncle Silas (1864). 
In poetry he is notable for his weird and roman- 
tic touch, and he has written some stirring bal- 
lads. His Purcell Papers, a series of Irish 
stories, were edited with a memoir by A. P. 
Graves (London, 1880) ; and his Poems were for 
the first time collected and edited (ib., 1896), 
with an introduction, also by A. P. Graves. 

LEEEBURE-WELY, le-fa'bqr'-va'le', Loms 
James Alfred (1817-69). A French organist 
and composer, born in Paris. When only 16 
years old, he succeeded his father as organist at 
Saint-Roch. In 1832 he entered the Conserva- 
tory and in 1834 won two second and the next 
year two first prizes. He further studied com- 
position, counterpoint, and the organ with 
Halevy, Berton, Adam, and Sejan. From 1847 
to 1858 he was organist at the Madeleine and, 
from 1863 to his death, at Saint-Sulpice. In 
1850 he received the decoration of the Lemon of 
Honor, As an organist, he was especially fa- 
mous for his wonderful improvisation. His piano 
compositions were pimular, but his organ pieefes, 
‘‘Cantiques,” and **Offertoires” are superior. He 
also wrote an op^ra comique, Les recrutmrs 
(1861), symphonies for orchestra, chamber 
music, and masses. 

LEEEBVBE, le-f^Vr’, Charles (1843- ). 

A French composer. He studied at the Con- 
servatory, where he won the .Grand Prix de 
Rome and where he afterward taught. He com- 
posed Judith, a lyric drama in three acts 
(1879) ; Melka (1883) ; Le trisor, based on C^ 
pee (1884) ; Eloa, a lyric poem based on De 
Vigny (1889)) ZaXre, from Voltaire (1887)) 
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Cioile (1896); La mee9e du fwntdm^ 
(1899); Toggenburg^ from Schiller (1906) He 
compost a number of symphonies, among which 
are Bgmphonie en rS and Dalila; sonatas; in- 
strumental music; etc. 

LEFEBVBE, Ic-fSv'r*, FEANgois Joseph, 
Duke of Danzig (1755-1820). A marshal of 
Prance. He was born at Ruffach in Alsace, en- 
tered the army at 18 and was a sergeant in the 
French Guards when the Revolution broke out. 
He rose rapidly in rank. Hoche in 1793 made 
him brigadier general and the next year general 
of division. He fought at Fleurus and along the 
Rhine from 1794 to 1797. In the latter year he 
was commander in chief of all the French armies 
for a few months after the death of Hoche. He 
took part with Bonaparte in the coup d’dtat of 
1799 and in 1804 was made a marshal of the 
Empire. He distinguished himself in the war 
against Prussia in 1806-07. He conducted the 
siege of Danzig and after its capture was created 
Duke of Danzig (1808). He won fresh laurels 
in the campaign in Spain in the same year, 
especially by his capture of Bilbao and Segovia. 
In 1809 he was present at Eckmilhl and Wagram 
and put down the insurrection in the Tirol. 
During the Russian campaign he had the com- 
mand of the Imperial Guard and in 1814 fought 
valiantly against the allies in France. Sub- 
mitting to the Bourbons after Napoleon’s abdica- 
tion, he was made a peer. During the Hundred 
Days he again joined Napoleon and was not par- 
doned by the Bourbons until 1819. 

LEEEBVBE, Jules Joseph (1836-1912). 
A French historical and portrait painter. He 
was born at Tournan (Seine-et-Marne), studied 
with L4on Cogniet, and won the Prix de Rome 
in 1861. His drawing is correct, and his knowl- 
edge of form is complete, but he lacks power, 
his treatment is smooth, and he represents the 
academic tendencies of his day. Lefebvre was 
long a professor at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
and is chiefly important as an excellent and 
sympathetic teacher who numbered many Ameri- 
cans among his 1500 or more pupils. His paint- 
ings are usually single figures of beautiful 
women. He created a great sensation with his 
“Reclining Woman” (1868) and with the alle- 
gory of “Truth” (1870), a nude woman holding 
aloft a mirror, probably the best known of his 
works, and now in the Luxembourg, His other 
works include the “Grasshopper” (1872, St. 
Louis Museum) ; “Mignon” and “Graziella” 
(1878), both in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York; “Slave Carrying Fruit” (1874, Ghent 
Museum); “Yvonne” (1876, Luxembourg); 
“Diana Surprised” (1879, Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts); “La Fiametta” (1881), from Boccaccio; 
“Psyche” (1883); “Lady Godiva” (1890); “A 
Daughter of Eve” (1892). Among his best por- 
traits were those of M. L. Raynaud and the 
Prince Imperial (1874). Among his many 
decorations were a first-class medal at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1878 and the medal of honor in 
1886. He was a Commander of the Legion of 
Honor and a member of the Institute. 

IJSEBBVEE-DESNOXTETTES, le-fftyr’-da'- 
nSS'ftt', Chables, Count (1773-1822). A French 
general, born in Paris, He entered the French 
army, serving ii\ four different armies during the 
Revolution, and afterward as aid-de-camp to 
Napoleon at Marengo. He distinguished himself 
at Austerlitz, was made brigadier, and in 1808 
general o$ divisicm. He conducted the siege of 
Danasigr from which he got his title. At the siege 


of Saragossa he was taken prisoner by the Eng- 
lish, but escaped from England and took part 
in the Austrian, Russian, and Prussian cam- 
paigns, and fought in France against the allies 
in 1814. He was made a peer by Napoleon in 
1816 and was at Fleurus and Waterloo. Con- 
demned to death by the Bourbons, he escaped to 
the United States and attempted to establish a 
colony of French refugees in Alabama. Despond- 
ent and homesick, he obtained permission to 
return to France, but was drowned off the coast 
of Ireland on his way home. 

LEFEVBE, G. J. Shaw. See Shaw-Lefevbe, 
George John. 

LEPfiVBE, l6-f$'vr’, PAVBE, f&'vr’, or 
FABEB, f&'bflr', Pieeee (1506-46). One of the 
six coadjutors of Loyola in the establishment of 
the Order of Jesuits. He was born at Villaret 
in Savoy. He came of a peasant family and 
went to study at the College of Sainte-Barbe in 
Paris (1527), where he became Loyola’s tutor 
and closest friend. With five others he laid the 
foundations of the order at Montmartre, Aug. 
16, 1534. Lef^vre received the appointment of 
professor of theology in the Collegio di Sapienza 
in Rome in 1637 and the next year was sent to 
Parma on a special mission for the reformation 
of the diocese. He visited Germany in 1541, 
when he became a member of the Assembly of 
Regensburg, and again in 1544, when he founded 
the Jesuit College at Cologne. He established 
the Jesuit colleges at Coimbra, Madrid, Valla- 
dolid, and Valencia. He died in 1546, on his 
way to join the Council of Trent. After his 
death he. was canonized Leffevre was a man of 
reat earnestness, learning, and eloquence, 
indly in nature and pure in life, t 

LEFi:VBE D'ESTAPLES, d4't&'pl’, Jacques. 
See Faber, Jacques Lef£:vbe d’Estaples. 

LEF'FEBTS, Marshall (1821-76). An 
American engineer, born at Bedford, Long Is- 
land. He was early a clerk, a civil engineer, 
and in business. For 11 years (1849-60) he was 
associated with various telegraph companies. 
He patented an automatic system of telegraphic 
transmission and became electrical engineer of 
the American Telegraph Company and consult- 
ing engineer of the Atlantic Cable Company, for 
which he made valuable inventions In 1861 he 
went to the defense of Washington in command 
of the Seventh Regiment, New York State 
Militia, was called out again in 1862 and in 
1863, and was on duty in New York City during 
the draft riots of July, 1863 In 1867 he re- 
signed his office with the Western Union (for- 
merly the American) Telegraph Company and 
acquired an interest in its commercial news de- 
partment. Two years later he became president 
of the Gold and Stock Telegraph Company and 
in 1871 took control of the commercial news de- 
partment after its purchase by this company. 

LEFFIjEB, M. G. Mittag. See Mittag- 
Leffleb, Magnus Gosta. 

LEFKOSIA, See Nicosia. 

LE FLO, le 65, Adolphe Charles Emmanuel 
(1804-87). A French general and politician. 
He was born at Lesneven, was educated at the 
military school of Saint-Cyr, and, having joined 
the army ( 1825 ) , took paH in the Algerian cam- 
aign of 1831. In 1848 he was promoted to be 
rigadier general. In the same year he was sent 
as Ambassador to Russia, whence he returned in 
1849 and became a member of the National As- 
sembly. At first an adherent of Louis Napoleoni 
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Le F15 finally opposed his designs and was 
among those whom the coup d’etat of 1851 drove 
into exile. Returning to France in 1867, he 
lived in retirement until after the fall of 
Napoleon. During the German War of 1870-71 
he was for a short time Minister of War and at 
its close was appointed by Thiers to fill the 
same office. He soon resigned and was Ambassa- 
dor to Russia from 1871 to 1879. A monument 
to him was erected at Lesneven in 1899. 

LEFOBT, le-f5r', FBANgois (1653 or 1656- 
99). A Russian admiral and statesman, born 
and educated at Geneva. After serving for 
some time in the French and Dutch navies, he 
entered the Russian army and distinguished him- 
self against the Turks and Tatars. He took an 
active part in the intrigues which made Peter 
the Great the sole ruler of Russia (1687-89). 
Peter never forgot Lefort, who became his favor- 
ite and devoted servant and, next to the Czar, 
the most important personage in Russia. He 
was a man of great acuteness and ability and, 
with Patrick Gordon, became a great force for 
Occidental civilization in Russia He remodeled 
the Russian army and laid the foundation of the 
Russian navy, in 1694 he was made grand ad- 
miral and generalissimo When Peter the Great 
visited foreign countries in 1697 Lefort was the 
chief of the embassy, in the train of which the 
Czar traveled incognito. Consult Blum, Franz 
Lefort (Heidelberg, 1867). 

LEFBANC, le-fraN', Abel (1863- ). A 

French critic, born in Oise. He was three times 
a laureate of the French Academy, became presi- 
dent of the Soci6t6 des Etudes Rabelaisiennes, 
and served as a professor at the College de 
France. He gained a position of authority on 
sixteenth-century literature. In 1910 he visited 
America and lectured at Harvard, and in 1913 
he was exchange professor at the University of 
Chicago. He wrote* Histoire de la ville de Noyon 
et de 8€8 institutions jusqu'd la fin du XJJle 
sihole (1887); La jeunesse de Calmn (1888); 
Les dermdres poesies de Marguerite de 'Navarre 
(1896) ; Etudes sur le platonisme en France d 
V4poque de la Renaissance (1896—1901), Les 
id^es de Marguerite de Navarre (1898); Pu- 
blications des oeuvres inSdites d^Andr^ Ch^nArr 
(1899-1903); numerous studies in the Reime 
des Etudes Rabelaisiennes ( 1903-09 ) ; Le tiers 
livre de Pantagruel et la querelle des femmes 
(1904); Leqons sur Moli^re et sur le roman 
frangais au XV lie sihcle ( 1904-09 ) ; Les naviga- 
tions de Pantagruel (1905) , Defense de Pascal: 
Pascal est-il un foAissairef (1906) ; Etudes sur 
Maurice Gu4rin et sur see oeuvres in4dites 
(1908) ; critical edition of Jean Calvin (1911) ; 
Les oeuvres de Frangois Rabelais (1912-13). 

LEFIXEL, le-fw6l', Hector Martin (1810- 
81) A French architect, born at Versailles. 
He received instruction from his father and 
Huyot before he entered the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. The Prix de Rome, which he won in 1839, 
enabled him to study the great monuments of 
classical architecture. His first important com- 
mission was the Salle de Spectacle in the palace 
of Fontainebleau (1863), but his principal work 
was on the new buildings of the Louvre and 
Tuileries as successor to Visconti upon his death 
in 1853. The new fagade of the Grande Galerie, 
the remodeling of the pavilions Marsan and De 
Flore, and the new fagade on the Rue de Rivoli 
were his work. He also built the national por- 
celain factories at Sevres. He was elected a 
member of the Institute in 1856. 


LEG (from Olcel. leggrt leg, Dan. losg., Swed. 
lag, calf of the leg) . That part of the lower ex- 
tremity which lies between the knee and the 
ankle. It consists of two bones, the tibia and 
fibula (see Skeleton; Foot), and of masses of 
muscles (together with nerves and vessels) 
which are held in their position by coverings 
of fascia and are enveloped in the general 
integument. 

The shaft of the tibia is of a triangular pris- 
moid form and presents three surfaces and three 
borders. Tlie internal surface is smooth, convex, 
and broader above than below; except at its 
upper third, it lies directly under the skm and 
may be readily traced by the hand The exter- 
nal and the posterior surfaces are covered by 
numerous muscles. The muscular mass forming 
the calf (formed by the gastrocnemius, soleus, 
and plantaris muscles ) is peculiar to man and 
is directly connected with his erect attitude and 
his ordinary mode of progression. The anterior 
border of the tibia, the most prominent of the 
three, is popularly known as the shin and may 
be traced down to the inner ankle. The fibula, 
or small bone of the leg, lies on the outer sur- 
face of the tibia and articulates with its upper 
and lower extremities and with the astragalus 
interiorly. It affords attachment to many of 
the muscles of this region. The region is nour- 
ished by the anterior and posterior tibial arteries, 
into which the popliteal artery separates. Both 
these arteries occasionally require to be tied by 
the surgeon in cases of wounds or aneurism. 
The blood is returned towards the heart by two 
sets of veins — the deep, which accompany the 
arteries, and the superficial, which are known 
as the internal or long saphenous and the ex- 
ternal or short saphenous veins. Tliese super- 
ficial veins are very liable to become permanently 
dilated or varicose (a condition the nature and 
treatment of which are considered in the article 
Varicose Veins) if there is any impediment to 
the free transmission of the blood, or even from 
the mere weight of the ascending column of 
blood, in persons whose occupation requires con- 
tinuous standing. The nerves of the leg, both 
sensory and motor, are derived from the great 
sciatic nerve and from its terminal branches, the 
internal popliteal and the external popliteal or 
peroneal nerve. In cases of fracture or broken 
leg the two bones are more frequently broken 
together than singly, and the most common 
situation is at the lower third. The tibia is 
more liable to fracture than the fibula, in con- 
sequence of its sustaining the whole weight of 
the body, while the fibula has nothing to support. 

Bandy Leg, or Bowleg. This is a condition 
in which the curve of the tibia is increased, and 
the leg is bowed with the concavity inward. It 
is due to allowing a child to walk too early, or 
to rickets (q.v.), or rarely to muscular contrac- 
tion before the child is put on his feet. The 
condition may be remedied in many cases by 
appropriate orthopedic appliances or by means 
of a surgical operation, in which the outer con- 
dyle of the femur is cut off in a slanting line, 
and the linb '.rjri'i ! after which the condyle is 
allowed to mi ; !<■ 'In- femur in its new position. 
Or the shaft of the bone may be broken, the leg 
straightened, and bandaged in proper position 
until healing is complete. 

See Knock-Knee, also cut in article Achilles 
Tendon. 

LEQ^AGY (OF. legade, from Lat. legatum, 
bequest, from iegare^ to bequeath, send on a com- 
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ilil»ilo]i, Ifom law). A gift of a ohatttel) a 
sum of money, or other personal pro^rty made 
by the will of a deceased person. The term is 
s 5 riionyinouB with bequest. Devise <q.v.) is the 
corresponding term m case of gifts by will of 
real estate. 

Legacies may be either specifio or general. A 
specific legacy is a bequest of a specifio thing, 
as a particular horse, picture, piece of silver, or 
other article. A general legacy is a bequest 
payable out of the general assets of the ^tate 
of the deceased person. It may be a gift of 
money or it may be of property without in any 
manner separating or distinguishing it from 
other property of like kind belonging to the 
testator. The important difference between the 
two kinds of legacies is that, if the subject mat- 
ter of the specific legacy fail, i.e., if the picture 
be destroyed or disposed of by the testator dur- 
ing his lifetime, or if the horse die, the legacy 
lapses, and the legatee takes nothing under his 
bequest. In the case of general legacies, as the 
legacy is not to be paid by or out of any par- 
ticular property, the legacy does not lapse so 
long as there are any assets of the estate appli- 
cable to the payment of legacies. When, how- 
ever, there are not sufllcient assets in the estate 
(after paying the testator’s debts, which must 
first be paid ) to pay legacies, the specific legacies 
must be paid in preference to general legacies, 
which must abate, i.e., be reduced pro rata. The 
order of abatement may, however, be fixed by 
the terms of the will. 

A third class of legacies, which partakes of 
the character of both specific and general leg- 
acies, consists of what are known as demonstra- 
tive legacies. A demonstrative legacy is one 
which the testator directs to be given dut of 
specific money or property or its proceeds, as, 
S' ^ certain number of stocks and 

bonds out of a larger number, or of a chattel 
to be purchased out of the proceeds of a certain 
portion of the testator’s estate. The demon- 
strative legacy is like a specific legacy in that 
it is given out of a specific fund, and in that it 
does not abate with general legacies, but it 
is like a general legacy in that it does not 
generally abate with the loss of the particular 
fund or property out of which it is to be paid. 
It is generally provided by statute that legacies 
shall not be payable until the expiration of one 
year after the testator’s death, from which date 
interest is payable on the legacy if there are 
funds and it is not otherwise provided by the 
will. 

If the legatee dies before the testator, the leg- 
acy in general lapses and will pass to the residu- 
ary legatee, i.e., the one to whom the will gives 
all personal property not otherwise disposed of. 
If there is no residuaiy clause in the will, lapsed 
legapies pass, under the statutes of distribution 
in force in the various jurisdictions, to the neirt 
of kin of the testator. In a few States it is 
provided by statute that legacies to a child of 
the testator, in case of the child’s death before 
the death of the testator, shall go to the child’s 
issue. Legacies may also in effect lapse by 
ademption, i.e., some act of the testator during 
his lifetime by which he pays or satisfies the 
legacy in advance of his death. (See Ademh?- 
TioN.) In general any legal person may be a 
iegS.tee. Legacies to a married woman, however, 
upon payment, vest in her husband at common 
law* and a l^cy to an infant is payable to his 
fttardian fmr tne tnlaiit^s benefit. In aoany 


States there are various statutes limiting the 
power of a testator to make bequests to corpora- 
tions and to aliens, so that bequests to corpora- 
tions, and also for charitable uses not authorized 
by the statute, are void. (See Uses and 
Tbusts.) Formerly a bequest to the witness of 
a will rendered the will void. Now, under most 
statutes of wills the will is valid, but the be- 
quest is void. In some States bequests to the 
testator’s illegitimate children are void. In 
general such bequests are valid, but the word 
“children,” when used in a will, will be deemed 
to mean legitimate children, if there are such, 
to the exclusion of illegitimate. The more im- 
portant rules as to the construction of clauses 
giving bequests are discussed under Will. See 
also Administbation. Consult the authorities 
referred to under Will. 

LEGACY DUTY. See Death Duties. 

LEGAL CAPACITY. See Capacity, Legal. 

LEGAL EDUCATION. On the Continent 
of Europe before 1088. In, the time of the 
Roman Republic it was customary for a prospec- 
tive lawyer to begin at the age of 16 to listen 
systematically to the advice given to clients by 
some learned jurisconsult, and the student also 
had to familiarize himself with the Twelve 
Tables. It was thus that Cicero learned law 
under the two Scievolas. In the time of Augus- 
tus the study of the Twelve Tables was super- 
seded by the study of the Praetorian Edict. 
About the same time certain jurisconsults began 
to devote themselves principally to giving in- 
struction. Among the earliest and most famous 
of these teachers were Labeo and Sabinus, to- 
day best remembered for their connection with 
the two sects of lawyers, the Proculians and 
the Sabinions. From about the beginning of the 
third century there were systematic law schools, 
especially at Rome and at Constantinople, The 
course in the law schools covered four years, and 
students were supposed to complete it at the age 
of 20. Before 633 the texts studied were the In- 
stitutes of Gaius, the same author's treatises on 
married women’s property, guardianship, wills, 
and legacies, the Praetorian Edict, Papinian, 
Paulus, and the Constitutions. By a constitu- 
tion of 533 the course of study was rearranged, 
and the old texts gave place to Justinian’s In- 
stitutes, Digest, and Code. The framing of the 
Corpus Juris Cvoilis, indeed, was partly guided 
by the needs of students and was largely ex- 
ecuted by the professors of Constantinople and 
Berytus. 

In the East the study of the Corpus Juris 
CivUis was superseded by Greek paraphrases and 
then by new treatises. In Italy, however, the 
study of the Corpus Jurts Cimlis was never 
wholly abandoned. It is not known to what ex- 
tent there was systematic study of law in the 
Dark Ages, but in the eleventh century Pavia 
and Ravenna were centres of law teaching, the 
former being preeminent in Lombard law and 
the latter in Roman law. 

On the Continent of Europe since 1088. 
The year 1088 has become recognized rather ar- 
bitrarily as the beginning of European univer- 
sity instruction. It is taken as the year of the 
founding of the University of Bologna, because 
it marks, as nearly as practicable, the com- 
mencement of the t^ehing of law by Irnerius. 
By the middle of the twelfth century the appear- 
ance of Gratian’s Decretum made possible a sys- 
tematic study of the canon law. Academic de- 
grees appears in the thirteenth century. SarUy 
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in the fifteenth century the bachelor^s degree was 
awarded by the tmiveredties to students of both 
the canon and civil law, four and five years’ 
study respectively be^ng required; and higher 
degrees for additional years of study The 
teaching was by lectures which elucidated the 
text, developed a systematic view of the subject, 
and solved hypothetical problems. Soon after 
the time of Irnerius the study of the civil and 
the canon law spread to the universities that 
gradually arose in all parts of Europe. 

Throughout the continent of Europe the uni- 
versities are to-day the only route to the legal 
profession. The requirement for admission to 
the course in law is a general education sub- 
stantially equivalent to that acquired by two or 
three years of residence as an undergraduate of 
an American college. The course in law covers 
not less than three nor more than four years. 
From country to country there are some differ- 
ences in details. In Germany, e.g , admission to 
the bar is secured exclusively through a govern- 
ment examination, for which, however, univer- 
sity work equivalent to the requirements for a 
degree affords -the only possible preparation; and 
the examination must be succored by practical 
work for three years, in which time the candi- 
date passes successively from administrative 
duties to assisting a judge of one of the lower 
courts and then to helping a practicing lawyer 
with the daily tasks of a law office ; and for per- 
sons hoping to become administrative or judicial 
officers these three years of practical work are 
followed by a second government examination. 

In France, on the other hand, the degrees are a 
baccalaureate in two years, a licentiate in three 
years, and a doctorate in four years; and the 
licentiate degree admits to the bar as an avocaf, 
whereas two years of study under the law faculty 
suffice, without a degree either in general knowl- 
edge or in law, to admit the candidate to the 
grade of an avoui. Finally, in Germany, but not 
in France, almost all legal instruction is given 
by persons who have never been engaged in 
practice. 

In England. The study of the Corpus Juris 
Civilis and of the Corpus Juris Canomci seems 
to have entered the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge as soon as they were founded. The 
civil law continues to be taught in the English 
universities. The canon law ceased to be taught 
after the Reformation. The common law found 
little recognition in the universities until re- 
cently; and, indeed, even to-day the universities 
can hardly be said to be making a serious at- 
tempt to become places for the professional study 
of law. The famous lectures on the common law 
delivered at Oxford by Blackstone, beginning in 
1753, were addressed to audiences largely com- 
posed of undergraduates, and kept in mind to a 
considerable extent the needs of persons who, 
without intending to enter the profession, wished 
to learn the general features of the political and 
legal system of their country. Both Oxford and 
Cambridge have a considerable number of teach- 
ers of civil law and of common law; but the in- 
struction gives less prominence to common law 
than to civil law and to such comparatively non- 
professional topics as constitutional law, inter- 
national law, and analytical jurisprudence; and 
the courses are taken chiefly by undergraduates 
as part of their preparation for the degree of 
bachelor of arts. There is provision, both by 
instruction and by appropriate degrees, for law 
study by graduates in arts who expect to become 
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lawyers, but these law degrees, of which fewer 
than 20 are annually conferred in each univer- 
sity, are taken chiefly by persons who have pur- 
sue the requisite studies in London. Indeed, 
the Inns of Court, which alone have the power 
to call to the bar, continue to be substantially 
the only centres for a barrister’s education. 
These four Inns — the Inner Temple, the Middle 
Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray’s Inn--^have 
been for about six centuries the learned societies 
to which every barrister belongs, and their his- 
toric associations, even independently of the 
conservatism of the profession, render it very 
difficult for legal education to become domiciled 
elsewhere. About the middle of the fifteenth 
century there were 10 Inns of Chancery, besides 
the four Inns of Court, and it was common for 
students to begin with the former and to com- 
plete their education at the latter. The total 
residence requisite for admission to the bar was 
apparently eight years. This time, however, was 
not wholly devoted to law, for other accomplish- 
ments, including singing and dancing, were pur- 
sued by the students, and, indeed, it seems to 
have been common for persons who did not con- 
template entering the profession to go to the 
Inns, rather than to the universities, for the 
final embellishments of education. In those 
days, during the four terms of court, all bar- 
risters were re^sident in the Inns, and thus the 
students had excellent means of preparation for 
the profession. There were systematic lectures, 
called readings, by barristers, and at public 
moot courts and private boltings and even at 
meals the students discussed actual and hypo- 
thetical cases. In the sixteenth century Students 
are known to have made great use of the Nature 
Breviurriy the Old Tenures, and Littleton’s Ten- 
ures; and the readings and mootings and bolt- 
ings continued. After the middle of the seven- 
teenth century Coke’s Institutes became the chief 
textbook ; and about the same time the old 
machinery of teaching began to be disused. In 
addition to the means of study already indicated, 
it is known that students made collections of 
notes from the Year Books and other reports of 
cases and that they spent much time in copying 
pleadings. From the middle of the eighteenth 
century the student, while keeping his terms at 
his Inn, began his studies by copying pleadings 
in the office of a special pleader and passed 
thence to the office of a barrister in general 
practice, paying to these instructors such sub- 
stantial fees as procured adequate guidance in 
study. This remains the common mode of prep- 
aration for the bar in England. The student, 
after passing a preliminary entrance examina- 
tion in grammar, composition, Latin, and the 
history of Englancl — from which entrance ex- 
amination he is exempt if a graduate of one of 
the universities — enrolls himself in one of the 
Inns. He next keeps 12 terms by eating six din- 
ners at the Inn each term — ^though members of 
the universities need eat only three dinners each 
term. Meanwhile he has probably been passing 
six months in the office of a solicitor in good 
conveyancing practice and a year or two in the 
office of a barrister with a good chamber prac- 
tice, and thus he has learned, among other 
things, to frame statements of cases to be sub- 
mitted by a solicitor to a barrister, to give 
opinions upon such cases* and to frame pleadings. 
Simultaneously he attends court and does the 
reading necessary for the examinations for call 
to the bar. These examinations include Roman 
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law and constitutional law ; but they are devoted 
principally to the ordinary heads of English law 
and equity. In the absence of extraordinary 
circtunstances admission cannot occur until three 
years after entering the Inn. Tne examinations 
are conducted by the Council of Legal Educa- 
tion, which is appointed by the Inns. The Coun- 
cil maintains lectures by readers and assistant 
readers, but these lectures are not largely at- 
tended, and, though established half a century 
ago, have not yet made much impression upon 
the system of legal education. 

The solicitors are under regulation by the 
Incorporated Law Society, which maintains lec- 
tures and examinations similar to those of the 
Council of Legal Education. The Incorporated 
Law Society, however, is the older body, and 
lectures and examinations for solicitors consider- 
ably antedate lectures and examinations for 
barristers. 

In the United States. In America, as else- 
where, legal education was once obtained exclu- 
sively in lawyers’ offices. Professorships entitled 
professorships of law, but devoted, it would 
seem, to presenting popular and not technical 
views of law to underCTaduate college students 
and to the general public, were founded rather 
early, e.g., at William and Mary College in 1779, 
at the College of Philadelphia in 1790, at Colum- 
bia College in 1794, and at Harvard College in 
1815. The professorship at Philadelphia re- 
sulted in a course of lectures by Justice James 
Wilson in 1790-91. The professorship at Colum- 
bia was twice held by Chancellor Kent, first 
from 1793 to 1796, and secondly from 1823 to 
1820; and the work of Kent’s second holding of 
the professorship was of a technical nature and 
produced the Commentaries on American Law. 
The Harvard professorship, called the Royall, 
was first held by Isaac Parker. 

The earliest classroom instruction in technical 
law was furnished not at the colleges named, but 
in the famous private law school founded at 
Litchfield, Conn., by Tapping Reeve and main- 
tained until 1833. This institution, though un- 
incorporated, was thoroughly organized, having 
a course of 14 months, pursuing the lecture sys- 
tem, .■ '.d I C" ' examinations and moot courts, 
and !* in some years as many as 50 

students from all parts of the United States. 
Thus, in the case of Litchfield it is clear that 
there was a law school, whereas in some other 
cases it is difficult to say whether there was a 
law school or simply an ordinary law office pay- 
ing extraordinary attention to law students. 
The Harvard Law School dates from 1817, when 
there were two professors and when students 
who had completed their general education began 
to come to Harvard for professional instruction; 
but the Harvard Law School was not conspicuous 
until 1829, when Justice Story became Dane 
professor of law. There was a private law 
school in 1821 at Needham, Va. ; and that, 
though it lasted but a short time, it was care- 
fully managed is indicated by Taylor’s Journal 
of the Law School. There was a private law 
school at Northampton, Mass., in 1823; and this 
school ceased in 1829, when one of its instruc- 
tors became Royall professor at Harvard. The 
Y^ale Law School dates from 1824, being appar- 
ently an outgrowth of a private school. There 
was a private law school at Winchester, Va., in 
1826, and during its short existence it produced 
Tuckei^^s Commentaries on the Laws of Virginia. 
The law school of the University of Virginia 


was opened in 1826. The Cincinnati Law School 
was opened in 1833. 

There has been a steady growth of law schools 
in number and in attendance; and in recent 
years this growth has been so emphatic as to 
prove that the law schools are now recognized 
as the only places for obtaining adequate prep- 
aration. In 1890-91 there were 64 law schools, 
with 406 instructors and 5252 students. In 
1913-14 there were 114 law schools, with ap- 
proximately 1200 professors and special and 
assistant instructors, and 15,000 students, in- 
cluding about 200 women. The numerical ad- 
vances during this period were accompanied by 
other changes, most of them unquestionably 
changes for the better. 

The requirements for admission have been in- 
creased so that now one-half of the schools 
require at least a high-school education, and 
several require a college degree or its educational 
equivalent. The law-school course has been 
lengthened, on the average, about one year, so 
that now 80 out of 114 schools offer a course 
of three years. There has been a tendency to 
change the method of study from the lecture and 
textbook systems to the case system, which was 
introduced at Harvard by Professor Langdell in 
1870, and which gained a foothold at the Albany 
Law School in 1889, and at the State University 
of Iowa and Columbia University in 1890, 

Uiere is difference of opinion as to the merits 
of the three systems of legal teaching — or, bet- 
ter, of legal study. Under the lecture system 
the student first derives his knowledge at the 
lecture and from the lecturer; and the student 
very probably takes notes and ultimately 
answers questions as to his understanding of the 
instruction given. Under the textbook system 
the student primarily derives his knowledge at 
his own room and from the statements made by 
text writers; and he goes to the lecture room to 
be questioned on his recollection and understand- 
ing of the statements in the textbooks, and to 
receive more light from the instructor Under 
the case system the student primarily derives 
his knowledge of law at his own room and 
through his own analysis of select reported 
cases, and after extracting from these cases the 
propositions of law necessarily involved in the 
decisions — the rationes decidendi — he goes to the 
lecture room to state and discuss these cases and 
to participate in the solution of hypothetical 
problems based upon them. Under each system 
there may be statements of law by the instruc- 
tor, reading textbooks, study of reported cases, 
and discussion of problems; but, notwithstand- 
ing the possibility that each system may be so 
treated as to seem like one of the others, and 
notwithstanding the personal peculiarities which 
cause each instructor to pursue to some extent 
a method of his own, the distinction between 
the several systems is in practice readily drawn, 
and each law school is commonly known, accord- 
ing to the system to which it is principally de- 
voted, as a lecture school, a textbook school, or 
a case school, although some of them attempt 
to combine systems and thus are rather difficult 
of classification. 

There were, in 1913-14, 114 law schools in the 
United States, including the law departments of 
universities. Forty-five of these schools have 
joined the Association of American Law Schools, 
the purpose of which is the consideration and 
discussion of the problems of legal education, 
especially the improvement of law schools. One- 
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half of this number may properly be classed aa 
case schools; and some of the others combine 
the study of cases with the use of standard text- 
books. Membership in this association is now 
restricted to schools requiring a three-year 
course. Of the other schools not in this associa- 
tion, the majority adhere to the textbook system, 
and a few to the strict lecture system; but in 
many the study of leading cases in addition to 
the regular work is encouraged. There are 30 
evening schools, 10 with separate evening and 
day courses, and the remainder have day sessions 
exclusively, although many give all lectures 
either before or after the usual hours of legal 
business, so as to afford students the opportunity 
of gaming experience in law ollices at the same 
time The academic year averages between 30 
and 40 weeks. Eighty schools have a three- 
year course, and the remainder two years, with 
the exception of two which offer only a one-year 
term,^ In a number of schools there are oppor- 
tunities for a four-year course. Harvard and 
Pennsylvania now reauire a degree in arts or in 
science, or the equivalent of a full college course, 
as a preliminary qualification for admission. 
Columbia, Yale, and California require three 
years’ college work; Chicago, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin, and Leland Stanford Junior 
require two years; and 15 schools require one. 
About one-half of the remaining schools require 
a preliminary education equivalent to a high- 
school course, about one-fourth something less 
than this, and the remainder make no conditions 
of this character. 

There are now approximately 16,000 law stu- 
dents, of whom about 3000 hold college degrees, 
and approximately 4000 took the degree of LL.B 
at the close of the academic year 1913-14. The 
value of the grounds and buildings of the law 
schools in the United States is estimated at 
$2,600,000, and the endowment funds at $1,- 
600,000; and there are over 600,000 volumes in 
their libraries. A number of the schools main- 
tain legal periodicals of value to the profession. 

Closely connected with improvements in law 
schools is a recent advance m requirements for 
admission to the bar. The American Bar Asso- 
ciation has made systematic efforts to raise the 
standard of admission to the bar in all States. 
Prior to 1880 the examination of candidates for 
admission was conducted exclusively by judges 
of the various courts, and consisted entirely of 
oral questions. There was, therefore, no uni- 
formity in such examinations. In most States 
the candidates who received a diploma from a 
recognized law school were admitted without 
further examination. No fixed period of study 
was prescribed. At present half of the States 
require certain preliminary education ; 35 States 
have State boards of law examiners; 40 States 
have uniform examinations; the examinations 
are conducted in writing in 40 States ; 25 States 
require three years’ study of the law before tak- 
ing the examination for the bar. Examinations 
often include, in addition to definitions and 
classifications that have been substantially 
memorized, the solution of hypothetical prob- 
lems resembling those which will arise in the 
actual prosecution of trial cases. 

Legal education is a frequent subject of dis- 
cussion at meetings of law societies. The Amer- 
ican Bar Association has a standing commit^ 
on legal education and admission to the bar, and 
also a section of legal educatiqn. In 1901 the 
Association of American Law Schools was 


founded, holding meetings at the same time and 
place as the American Bar Association. 

Law Libraries in the United States. Ac- 
cording to a report of the Committee of the 
American Association of Law Libraries, printed 
in the Law Library Journal, October, 1912, 
there were then in the United States and Can- 
ada 639 law libraries, containing 5,889,572 
volumes. The report gives the name and loca- 
tion of each library, the name of its libra- 
rian, and the number of volumes. A report 
made in 1908 by the United Statens Bureau of 
Education in its ‘‘Statistics of Public, Society, 
and School Libraries having 6000 volumes and 
over,” lists only 109 law libraries, but states 
also whether these libraries are free, free for 
reference, free for students, subscription libra- 
ries free for reference, or subscription only. 
Law libraries are among the earliest forms of 
special libraries and their growth in recent years 
has been rapid. There is a considerable demand 
for the addition of law books to public libraries 
(“Law Libraries and the Public,” in Law 
Library Journal, January, 1914), due to the 
desire of citizens more intelligently to perform 
the functions of democratic government. Law 
libraries fall into three chief classes: (1) Bar 
Association libraries ; ( 2 ) subscription libraries ; 
and (3) law-school libraries Law-school libra- 
ries are further divided into two classes, viz., 
(1) those serving isolated law schools, and (2) 
those which serve law schools which form part 
of a university. By a university law-school 
library is meant the library of a law school 
which has a vital, organic connection with the 
university. The library of the isolated law 
school performs only one of the functions which 
a university law-school library should perform 
It IS used only as a means of assisting technical 
students of the law. A university law-school 
library^ serves this purpose, but at the same time 
is an essential aid to students in government, 
philosophy, ethics, history, social science, and 
economics. 

The Association of American Law Schools 
apparently had in mind only the technical re- 
quirements of a law school when in 1912 it 
decided to “require each school to own a law 
library of not less than 5000 volumes” in order 
to be entitled to membership in the Association. 
Obviously 5000 volumes are not sufficient equip- 
ment for a university law-school library. Even 
as a technical library this small number does not 
provide for graduate work, for research by pro- 
fessors, nor for the needs of legal writers ; and it 
is even less satisfactory as a source for graduate 
students in history and politics. 

The Association of American Law Schools, 
however, acted wisely in placing a minimum re- 
quirement, for only within recent years have 
some law schools realized the necessity for pro- 
viding a library. The importance of the library 
has increased since the more general adoption, 
either wholly or in part, of the case system. 
This system sends students to the original re- 
ports and statutes, and prevents too great reli- 
ance on textbooks. Ite adoption was attended 
by difficulties which resulted in the preparation 
of case books. Langdell in the first volume of 
his “Selection of Oases on Contracts,” 1871, 
states that when he proposed to teach law by 
means of cases he “was met by what seemed at 
first to be an insuperable practical difficulty, 
namely, the want of books; lor though it mig6t 
be practicable in the case of private pupils hay- 
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ing free access to a complete library, to refer 
them directly to the books of reports, such a 
course was quite out of the question with a large 
class, all of whom would want the same books 
at the same time.’’ Consequently Langdell be- 
gan the publication of a series of selected cases 
on the various subjects of the law. The effect 
of the publication of case books on the use of 
the library was unexpected. Where the case 
system is properly maintained, the result is that 
case books stimulate the interest and arouse the 
curiosity of students so that the book of cases 
IS merely a starting point in the investigation 
of a topic. Law-school libraries therefore are 
fast increasing in size, eight of them, according 
to available statistics, having more than 30,000 
volumes each. These libraries are: 


LAW SCHOOLS Volumes 

Harvard University . 150,000 

Columbia University . . 65,000 

University of Pennsylvama 50,125 

Cornell Umveraity . . . 44,000 

Northwestern Umveraity ... . . 40,000 

University of Chicago 36,000 

Yale Umversity 35,000 

Umveraity of Michigan ... 32,000 


The case system requires also duplication of 
books, so that the figures given above necessarily 
do not indicate different titles but include many 
duplicates required by students needing to ex- 
amine the same volume at the same time. The 
law-school library under modern conditions, 
therefore, is an essential part of the apparatus 
for legal students, and its administration is of 
vital interest to faculty and students. It has 
become recognized that the use of law books is 
a technical matter which requires special in- 
struction. The function of the library Ts of 
equal importance with that of the classroom 
and to the duties of the law librarian has been 
added the teaching of the mechanics of book 
use. This is done usually by daily assistance 
in the library, but is often supplemented by lec- 
tures and systematic practice work. Courses of 
iustruetion in the use of law books are part of 
the regular curriculum in 30 law schools in the 
United States, while occasional courses are given 
in nine others. 

One other development in law libraries in the 
last 25 years is the increased demand for for- 
eign and international law. This demand results 
first from the study of comparative law in the 
universities, but second, quite as much, from 
increased interest in international affairs due to 
the work of international peace organizations, 
and the actual development of business as a 
cosmopolitan concern rather than a national 
interest. 
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LEGAL ESTATE. An estate or interest in 
lands cognizable at common law, as distinguished 
from equity, and defined - and protected by the 
ordinary courts of common law, as distinguished 
from cnancery. Strictly speaking, all estates 
are legal, the expression ‘‘equitable estate” hav- 
ing been invented, at a comparatively recent date 
as a convenient description of the rights in 
equity which a person may have in lands which 
are legally vested in another. Thus, where lands 
are conveyed to A in trust for B, the legal estate 
is in A, the trustee, but B’s rights as beneficiary 
of the trust { cestui que trust ) are for some pur- 
poses conveniently described as his equitable 
estate in the premises. A, as the legal owner, 
is the only person entitled to protect the land by 
common-law process against trespass or dis- 
seisin, but the equitable interest of B, on the 
other hand, may be alienated by him by deed or 
last will, or will descend to his heirs in the same 
manner as though it were a legal estate. Such 
artificial splitting up of the property in land 
into a legal and an equitable estate has been a 
common thing in England since the Wars of the 
Roses (when it was freely resorted to for the 
purpose of eriiiblmu l(*gal owners to escape the 
burdens and di‘-Hl)iIiTie«> of such ownership) and 
in the United States from before the Revolution. 
Whenever the two estates, whether by alienation, 
descent, or otherwise, become united in the same 
person, they coalesce or merge into one, and that 
one the legal estate. In other words, in that 
event the equitable estate ceases, leaving only 
the legal estate surviving. See Estate ; Equity ; 
Trust; Real Property. 

liEGAL HOLIDAY. See Holtdat; Holi- 
days. 

LEGAL HUNDBED, The. This is the title 
of the governing conference which conducts the 
denominational business of the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist church, including the stationing of the 
ministers and the oversight of all work of the 
church. It was established by John Wesley in 
1780 in a paper known as “the Deed of Declara- 
tion.” It mc^ annually and is a self-perpetuat^ 
ing and self-governing body. Membership in tlm 
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body is considered a great honor. All Wesleyan 
ministers are members of the larger body called 
^'the Conferences^ and are eligible to election in 
the Legal Hundred when a vacancy occurs as 
the result of a death or resignation. 

LE GALLIEKE'E, le gdlli-^n, Riohabo 
(1866- ). An American writer. He was 

born in Liverpool, England; graduated from 
Liverpool College, for seven years was in busi- 
ness, and for a few months in 1889 was private 
secretary to the actor Wilson Barrett. In 1891 
he became literary critic for the Star, and soon 
joined also the staffs of the Daily Chronicle and 
the Speaker. Two years later he was involved 
with Robert Buchanan in a controversy on the 
question “Is Christianity Played Out?'’ The 
outcome was the Religion of a Literary Man 
(1893). In 1899 he wrote Rudyard Kipling, a 
far from eulogistic study of Kipling’s art and 
influence. The range and quality of his general 
criticism are well represented by Retrospective 
Revieios (2 vols., 1896) ; and a certain grace 
that is characteristic of him by The Book-Bills 
of Narcissus (1891), Prose Fancies (Ist aeries, 
1894; 2d series, 1896), and Sleeping Beauty and 
Other Prose Fancies (1900). In 1898 he visited 
the United States on a lecture tour, and after- 
ward he lived in or near New York. Among his 
publications not cited above are: My Lady^s 
Sonnets (1887); Volumes in Folio (1889); 
Oeorge Meredith (1890); English Poems 
(1892); Robert Louis Stevenson and Other 
Poems (1895) ; The Quest of the Golden Girl, a 
novel (1896), an adaption of the Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam; Young Lives (1899); Travels 
in England (1900) ; The Life Romamtic (1900) ; 
An Old Country House (1902) ; How to Get the 
Best Out of Books (1904); Romances of Old 
France ( 1905 ) ; Painted Shadows ( 1907 ) ; Lit- 
tle Dinners with the Sphincc (1909) ; The High- 
way to Happiness (1912); The Lonely Dancer 
and Other Poems (1914) ; The Silk Hat Soldier 
(1915), war verse. 

LEGAL PROCEEDINGS. In the most gen- 
eral sense, any proceedings, civil or criminal, 
instituted and carried ‘on in a court of justice 
or before a judge of such a court acting in his 
official capacity. The expression, therefore, ap- 
plies to every stage in the conduct of a suit, 
from the serving or filing of the original process 
to the rendering of a final judgment and the ex- 
ecution thereof, as well as to proceedings of a 
less formal character, as motions (in court or 
in chambers), orders upon motions, etc., and 
indeed to judicial business of every sort. In a 
more restricted sense, the expression is often 
employed by lawyers to denote proteedings in a 
court of common law, as distinguished from 
those carried on in a court of chancery, or 
equity, or in the court of Admiralty, or in the 
ecclesiastical courts. See Court; Procedure. 

LEGAL REPRESENTATIVES. Those who, 
upon the death of a person, become entitled, 
wnether as executors (where such were ap- 
pointed by will of the deceased) or as admin- 
istrators (where the deceased died intestate), 
to administer the decedent’s personal estate. 
Where there are proper executors designated in 
the will, the personal estate vests in them at 
once upon the testator’s death, but under modern 
practice the authority of the court of probate, 
exercised by the issue of letters testamentary 
to such executors, is requisite in order to en- 
able them to act In all respects as legal repre- 
sentatives of the decedent. Administrators, 


however, have no claim upon the estate and no 
right to exercise any authority with reference 
to it until qualified by letters of administration 
conferred upon them by tl^p probate court. 
Where a will fails to appoint executors, or 
where the persons designated are no longer liv- 
ing or are ineligible, the court will, upon proper 
application, appoint an administrator “with th.e 
will annexed” ( cum testamento annexe ) , The 
persons entitled to appointment as administra- 
tors are determined by statute. See Admin- 
istration; Administrator; Executor; Per- 
sonal Representative. 

LEGAL RIGHTS. See Rights, Legal. 

LEGAL TENDER. In its broadest sense, an 
offer or attempt to perform a contract in ac- 
cordance with the appropriate legal require- 
ments. When thus us^, the term includes an 
offer to perform by doing something, as well as 
an offer to perform by paying something. In the 
former case a legal tender, i.e., an offer to per- 
form the contract at the agreed time and place, 
as in the case of a sale and delivery of a chattel, 
discharges the person making the tender from 
all contract liability, although the other party 
declines the tender. In the same way a legal 
tender of the amount due on a mortgage or a 
pledge, even though it be rejected by the credi- 
tor, will operate to discharge the property from 
the hen of the mortgage or pledge. 

A tender of payment, however, does not dis- 
charge the debtor from his personal obligation. 
Only actual payment will do this. But a tender 
not accepted and kept good, i e., held at the de- 
mand of the creditor, will save the debtor from 
interest accruing thereafter and from the costs 
of a suit for the debt. In order that a tender of 
payment be legal, it must be a proffer of money 
actually produced and accessible to the creditoi 
unless the production be waived by him; the 
exact amount due must be offered or a sum ten- 
dered from which the creditor can take the exact 
amount, and it must be unconditional. 

The term is also used to denote the kind of 
money that is legally tenderable in the payment 
of debts. This is regulated with considerable 
minuteness by modern statutes. In Great 
Britain Bank of England notes are a legal ten- 
der for any sum above £5. Gold coins of the 
Royal Mint, unless diminished in weight below 
the statutory standard, are a legal tender for a 
payment of any amount; its silver coins for an 
amount not exceeding 40 shillings; its bronae 
coins for an amount not exceeding one shilling 
The crown, with the advice of the Privy Oouncil, 
may by proclamation declare foreign or colonial 
coins legal tender. In the United States the 
various gold coins of the National Mint, the 
notes of the United States, ordinarily called 
greenbacks, and a specified class of United States 
Treasury notes are legal tend^ for debts of 
any amount. Silver dollars are a legal tender 
“for all debts, except where otherwise expressly 
stipulated in the contract” ; while tho otW sil- 
ver coins (the half dollar, quarter dollar, and 
dime) are a le^l tender for an amount not ex- 
ceeding $10. Minor coins (the five-oent piece 
and the cent) are tenderable for an amount not 
exceeding 25 cents. Consult: 8 and 4 Wm. IV, 
c. 98; the Coinage Act, 1870, 33 and 34 Viet., 
c. 10; United States Constitution, Art. I, § 10; 
United States Revised Statutes, §f 3584-3590, 
as amended; J. L. Laughlin, “Economic Effects 
of Legal Tender,” in Yale Review, voL x (New 
Haven, 1902) ; A. B. Hepburn, History of 
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nge fiwwi Currency in the United States (New 
York, 1903) ; S. P. Brecken ridge, Legal Tender 
(ChioagOi ld03 ) j A. R. Hunt, Treatise on the 
Lma of Tender Paul, Minn., 1903 ) ; J. C. 
Smith, Legal Tender: Essays (London, 1910); 
and authorities under Contkaot. 

LEGAL-TENDEB CASES. A series of cases 
before the Supreme Court of the United States 
involving the question whether certain acts of 
Congress, declaring the notes of the United 
States lawful money and a legal tender in pay- 
ment of all debts public and private within the 
United States, except duties on imports and in- 
terest on the public debt, were constitutional. 
The first case, which brought the question 
squarely before the court, was Hepburn v. Gris- 
wold (8 Wallace, 003), a case in which the 
Court of Errors of Kentucky had held the acts 
of Congress above mentioned unconstitutional. 
It was first argued at the December term, 1867, 
reargued at the December term, 1868, and de- 
cided November 27, 1869, by a divided court. 
Chief Justice Chase and Associate Justices Nel- 
son, Clifford, Field, and Grier were for the 
affirmance of the decision of the court below, 
while Justices Miller, Swayne, and Davis dis- 
sented. In April, 1869, an Act was passed in- 
creasing the number of associate justices of the 
Supreme Court from seven to eight. Early in 
1870 Justice Grier resigned, and Justices Brad- 
ley and Strong were appointed to the vacancies 
After this reconstruction of the court a motion 
was made for the reargument of Hepburn v. 
Griswold; which was granted by a vote of five 
to four, and the constitutional question was 
again considered and decided in May, isfl. 
Again was the court divided, but this time a 
majority, consisting of Justices Miller, Swayne, 
Davis, Bradley, and Strong, upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the Act, while Cnief Justice Chase 
and Justices Nelson, Clifford, and Field dis- 
sented. (Legal-Tender Cases, 12 Wallace, 457.) 

All of the judges agreed that Congress had the 
power to direct issues of paper currency. The 
difference of opinion related solely to its power 
to make such currency a legal tender, especially 
for existing debts The majority in Hepburn v. 
Griswold, who were the minority in the later 
cases, held that this power was neither specifi- 
cally granted by the Constitution, nor was it 
necessary to the accomplishment of any granted 
power. Moreover, they deemed the statutes un- 
constitutional because they impaired the obliga- 
tion of contracts and amounted to a taking of 
private property for public use without compen- 
sation. It was admitted by the minority in 
Hepburn r. Griswold, and the majority in the 
later cases, that the laws did impair the obliga- 
tion of contracts made before their passage, but 
it was said, “While the Constitution forbids 
States to pass such laws, it does not forbid Con- 
gress.” The Fifth Amendment, which forbids 
taking private property for public use without 
just compensation or due process of law, it was 
declared, had always been understood as refer- 
ring only to a direct appropriation, and not to 
consequential injuries resulting from the exer- 
cise of lawful power. And, finally, it was held 
that the statutes were passed in the proper 
exercise of ttie power to borrow money and 
maintain the army and navy in time of war. 

In 1878 Congress directed that the legal-tender 
notes of the United States which were redeemed, 
or received into the Treasury from any source, 
sllould be reissued and kept in circulation. As 


the final decision in the legal-tender cases above 
referred to had been rested in part upon the 
necessity of the earlier legislation as a war 
measure, the validity of the Act of 1878 was 
assailed with much confidence. However, with 
but a single dissent (that of Justice Field), the 
court held that Congress has power to make 
United States notes a legal tender in the pay- 
ment of private debts in time of peace as well 
as in time of war. “Congress,” said the court, 
“has the power to issue the obligations of the 
United States in such form, and to impress upon 
them such qualities as currency for the purchase 
of merchandise and the payment of debts as 
accord with the usage of sovereign governments 
The power, as incident to the power of borrow- 
ing money, and issuing bills or notes of the gov- 
ernment for money borrowed, of impressing upon 
those bills or notes the quality of being a legal 
tender for the payment of private debts, was a 
power universally understood to belong to sover- 
eignty in Europe and America at the time of 
the framing and adoption of the Constitution of 
the United States The governments of Europe, 
acting through the monarch or the legislature, 
according to the distribution of powers under 
their respective constitutions, had and have as 
sovereign a power of issuing paper money as of 
stamping coin.” 

The foregoing decision has closed all judi- 
cial discussion, and declares the rule of law 
upon this point. Whether a national paper cur- 
rency shall be a legal tender is now a question 
for the political forum only. Consult. LegUl 
Tender CasCy JuilUard v. Creenman (110 U. 8, 
421, 1884) ; Thayer, “Legal Tender,” in Harvard 
Lato Review ( 1 887 ) ; George Bancroft, A Plea 
for the Constitution (New York, 1886) ; Miller, 
Lectures on the Constitution of the United 
States (ib., 1891). 

LEGABBEUB DE SAINT-PIEBBE, 

Jacques See Saint-Pierre, Jacques Lagar- 

DEUR DE. 

LEGABE, Ic-gre', Hugh Swinton (1789- 
1843). An American jurist and statesman, 
born in Charleston, 8. C., of Huguenot stock, 
Jan. 2, 1789 He died in Boston, Mass, June 2, 
1843 Though in youth of delicate health, he 
attended South Carolina College, then studied 
law for three years; visited Edinburgh, where 
he completed his education, and traveled on the 
Continent. Returning home, he devoted himself 
to planting for a time, was soon elected to the 
Legislature, and then began to practice law in 
Charleston. He was elected to the Legislature 
once more (\824-30), and was afterward made 
Attorney-General of the State, being at the 
same time editor of the Southern Reviewy which 
he helped found (1828-32), and to which he con- 
tributed learned articles. During the Nullifica- 
tion crisis he opposed extreme measures, al- 
though he was always in favor of States* rights. 
From 1832 to 1838 he served as charge d’affaires 
at Brussels. On his return he was elected to 
Congress, where he served one term, winning 
reputation as a debater on the proslavery side. 
Opposition to the subtreasury scheme caused his 
defeat and drew him over to the Whigs. In 
1841 he became Attorney-General under Tyler, 
and served until his ^dden death, having also 
conducted the State Department aftef the re- 
tirement of Webster. He was a man of pro- 
found learning, especially in the civil law, and 
his essays on literary and general topics were 
equal to anything of the kind produced at the 
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time in America. His writing were edited by 
his sister, Mary S. L. Bullen, in two volumes 
(1846). 

LEGASPI^ Miguel L6pez de. See L6 pez de 
Legazpi. 

LEG^ATE (Lat. legattis, ambassador, deputy, 
lieutenant, governor, from legate, to send on a 
commission, bequeath ) . A title most commonly 
applied to the diplomatic and other represen- 
tatives of the Pope outside of Rome. Legates 
are of three kinds: (1) legati a latere (from 
the side); (2) commissioners or nuncios, legati 
mtsst, nuntit apostolici, with a minor class of 
mternuntu; (3) legates by virtue of their office, 
legati nati. The dignity of a legate a latere is 
the highest among legates, and has been con- 
fined to cardinals since the decree of Innocent 
IV (1243-54) on the subject. Legates a latere 
are either ordinary or extraordinary; the first 
commonly governed provinces within the Papal 
States; the second are commissioned to visit 
foreign courts for special purposes. The legati 
missi, or nuncios, correspond to the ambassadors 
or ministers maintained by secular states at 
foreign capitals. The dignity and jurisdiction 
of a legatus natua are permanently attached to 
a metropolitan see by papal concession; the 
Archbishop of Canterbury held this position up 
to the Reformation, and Cardinal Richelieu at- 
tempted to secure it for himself. Legates for- 
merly exercised an immediate jurisdiction *^as 
representing the holy see; hence frequent con- 
flicts with local episcopal authority arose. To 
quiet these conflicts, the Council of Trent (Sess 
xxiv, cap. 20) decreed that legates were not to 
presume on the strength of any faculties what- 
soever to impede the bishops in matrimonial 
causes or in those of criminous clerks, nor to 
take proceedings unless recourse had been had 
to the bishop and he had neglected to act. 
Vienna, Madrid, Lisbon, Bavaria, Belgium, and 
Brazil have nuncios A legate with the same 
powers but a lower rank is the intemwncio, 
maintained in Argentina and Chile. An author- 
ity somewhat similar to the ancient legatine 
jurisdiction was granted by Pope Leo XIII to a 
permanent apostolic delegate for the United 
States (established in 1893) and to one for 
Canada (1899) ; and similar officials have been 
sent also to the Philippines and to Cuba to ad- 
judicate the questions growing out of the Span- 
ish-American War of 1898. Consult E L. 
Taunton, The Law of the Church (St. Louis, 
1906) 

LEGA^TION. 1. An ambassador, minister, 
envoy, legate, or other diplomatic agent of a 
foreign power, together with his suite, or the 
persons associated with him in his official 
capacity. 2. The official residence of such a 
diplomatic agent in the country to which he is 
accredited, together with the compound or in- 
closure within which it is situated. By the 
fiction of exterritoriality (q.v.) the residence of 
a foreign minister is deemed for many purposes 
to be under the jurisdiction of the power which 
he represents and thus exempt from the ordinary 
jurisdiction of the state to which he is accrea- 
ited. It is accordingly entitled to immunity 
from the execution of compulsory legal process 
of the latter. A legation may, in some cases, 
serve as an asylum for political refugees, but 
never for ordinary criminals. See Asylum; 
Diplomacy; Inviolability; Ministeb. 

LEGATO, (It., tied). In music, 

a direction that the notes are to be played as if 


they were bound or tied together, or in such a 
manner that the one note flows without break 
into the following one. 

LEGAZPI, or LEGASPl, Miguel L6rEZ oe. 
See L6p£z de Legazpi, or Lbgaspi, Miguel. • 

LEGEND, lej'end or l§'jend (OF. legende, 
Fr. legende, from ML. legenda, story, from Lat. 
legenda, nom. pi. neut. of legendus, to be read, 
gerimdive of legere, to read). In the technical 
language of folklore, a narrative relating to a 
sacred person or locality and connected with 
religious belief or worship. Legends were pri- 
marily lives of* Christian saints, because these 
were included in the selections {legenda) to be 
read in public worship. (See Lesson.) In the 
early Church, on the anniversary of a martyr, 
it appears to have been usual to read the story 
of his passion. Later, readings from lives of 
the saints formed a part of monastic worship 
(office of nocturne). Different churches, ac- 
cording to local ideas and stories, enlarged the 
lives of their respective saints, so that in time 
it became necessary to gather and coordinate 
the material. As a result of this process, to- 
wards the end of the thirteenth century, Jacobus 
de Voragine (James of Varagium) composed 
the famous Legenda Aurea, or Golden Legend. 
The term “legend*’ there denoted the entire 
work, but subsequently it came to designate the 
story of any particular saint. The tendency 
of such narratives was towards a presentation 
continually more fanciful. Legends, at first 
brief and simple, became long and imaginative. 
Consecjuently they came to be regarded with 
suspicion, so that the word was finally taken 
to signify any narrative professing to be his- 
torical, but in reality of a traditional and 
imaginative character 

In regard to origins, the general principle is 
that a story primarily historical (though from 
the first often also semifabulous ) becomes, in 
course of time, more and more imaginative 
through absorption of material from current 
literature or folklore, in such a manner that the 
actual occurrence is resolved into the popular 
ideal. This process has by no means ceased; as 
examples may be cited the accounts of modem 
Russian-Jewish rabbis, to whom are popularly 
ascribed wonderful qualities bestowed after the 
pattern of Talmudic authors Thus, the person- 
ality of the founder of the fanatical sect of the 
Chasidim, Baal Shem (Israel Besht), who livea 
in the eighteenth century, has become obscured 
in the accounts of his admirers, who represent 
him as a miracle worker, predicted by prophets 
and encompassed with an aureole; the man him- 
self seems to have been a quiet mystic. The 
unhistorical elements which have oeen incor- 
porated in legends may be referred to several 
categories. For instance, a great influence has 
been exercised by the tendency to repeat types 
and events of the Old and New Testaments. 
A second class of legendary incidents arises 
from a confusion of fact and metaphor; e.g., 
inasmuch as the name Christopher signifies 
Christ-Bearer, the saint was represented as a 
giant carrying on his shoulders the infant Jesus. 
Yet a third class represents the survival of 
ideas and beliefs belonging to more ancient 
faiths, as in the (relatively late) story of the 
rescue by St. George of the daughter of a king 
of Libya, which preserves the tale of the dragon 
slayer Perseus. 

A word must be said on the literary use of 
Christian legends, During the Middle Ages 
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thdr versificatioti continued to be a favorite 
form of poetic composition. Ehymed accounts 
of Saints Eulalia and Alexis belonp; to the prin- 
cipal monuments of old French literature. In 
Germany legends were poetically treated in the 
thirteenth century by Hartmann von Aue, Ru- 
dolf von Ems, and Konrad von Wtirzburg. The 
Renaissance and the Protestant Reformation put 
an end to this literary interest, which, however, 
was renewed during the romantic revival of the 
eighteenth and the early part of the nineteenth 
century. Legend was then considered less as 
veritable history than as an expression of 
sentiment and folk thought. 

From a primal application to Christian hagi- 
ology the legend has been extended to include 
histories belonging to other faiths. It is in 
the nature of things that every people should 
possess a multitude of traditional narratives, 
taken to be historical and explanatory of their 
usages and beliefs. Mohammedan saints also 
have their legends, which have not, however, 
found a place in the authorised worship. In 
dealing with the religion of ancient Greece it is 
usual to distinguish legends of heroes from 
myths concerning the gods, as if the former had 
more of an historical element, while the latter 
were more purely imaginative; but this distinc- 
tion is by no means clear or well defined. 
Among American Indians the name of legend 
has been given to sacred histories which relate 
to personages honored in the cult, and which 
frequently supply information respecting the 
origin and migrations of the tribe. It is prob- 
able that similar legends, of a quasi-historical 
character, constitute a universal property of 
races in a primitive condition of culture. 

Bibliography. For the manner in' which 
legends became part of public worship, as well 
as for an account of Old English legends, con- 
sult Horstmann, AUenglxache Legenden (Heil- 
bronn, 1881). For remarks on classification and 
origin of legends, L. J. A. Maury, Croyances et 
Mgendea du moyen Age (Paris, 1896). For 
literary use of legends: Billow, Zur \(V'hfoUjv 
ChriaU (Leipzig, 1859) ; A. H. Billing^. (viiicU* 
to the Middle English Metrical Romances Deal- 
ing with English and Germanic Legends and 
with Cycles of Charlemagne and Arthur,” in 
Yale Studies in Enghahy No. 9 (New York, 
^901 ) ; Arnold Van Gennep, Originea dea U- 
gendea (Paris, 1907); Hippolytus Delehay, 
Legends of the Saints (New York, 1907) ; H. A. 
Guerber, Myths and Legends of the Middle 
Ages: Their Origin and Influence on Lit era- 
iure and Art (London, 1909) ; Waterman, ‘‘The 
Explanatory Element in the Folk-Tales of 
the North- American Indians,” in Journal of 
American Folk-Lore (Boston, 1914). For leg- 
ends of Mohammedans: Weil, Bxhliache Le- 
genden der MuaelmAfmer (Frankfort, 1845); 
Bufdick, Oriental Studies (New York, 1005) ; 
also Gottlieb von Leon, Rdbhiniaohe Legenden 
(Darmstadt, 1913); D. A. Mackenzie, Egyptian 
Myth and Legend (London, 1913). For Araer- 
ican-Indian legends: Matthews, ‘'Kavaho Leg- 
ends Collected and Translated,” in Memoirs of 
the American Folk-Lore Society ^ vol. v (Boston, 
1897) ; Canfield, Legends of the Iroquois (New 
York, 1904). For the literature of Christian 
lives of the saints and legends of the Virgin, 
eensult afUthorities referred to imder the cor- 
responding titles. The Legenda Aurea of Jaco- 
bus de Voragine was printed in English transla- 
Um by Oaxton (1484); recently repainted by 


Ellis (London, 1900). See MABTYBObOcnr; 
Mythology; Saint. 

IjEGEND. In music, the title of compositions 
that are based on some legend of saints. But 
to-day the title is frequently given by composers 
to shorter instrumentel compositions of an ele- 
giac character which have no underlying pro- 
gramme whatever. 

LltoSNDB DBS SIBCLBS, Ifi'zhfiNd^ dh 8«- 
ft^l*, La ( Fr., The Legend of the Centuries ) . A 
collection of brilliant narrative poems by Victor 
Hugo (1859). 

LBOBHDE VON DEB HBIL10BN ELISA- 
BETH, lA-g€n'de fdn dSr hHi-gen &-l§'z&-b6t. 
An oratorio by Liszt (q.v.), first produced in 
Budapest, Aug. 16, 1866; in the United States, 
Feb. 28, 1884 (Brooklyn). 

LEGEND OF GOOD WOMEN. A poem by 
Chaucer, written probably in 1386. He intended 
to give the stories of 19 celebrated women of 
antiquity, but finished only nine. The plan 
was taken from Boccaccio’s De Claris Mulieri- 
huSf but Chaucer evidently drew also from Ovid, 
Livy, Statius, Vergil, and a Latin translation of 
Plutarch’s Lives. Traces of Dante and Guido 
delle Colonne can be seen. Tennyson’s Dream of 
Fair Women was modeled on this poem. 

LEGEND OP JDBAL, The. The title of a 
collection of poems by George Eliot (1874). 

LEGEND OP MONTROSE, A. A novel by 
Sir Walter Scott (1819). 

LEGEND OP SLEEPY HOLLOW, The. A 
tale by Washington Irving, in the Sketch Book. 
The tradition of the Headless Horseman, con- 
nected with the spot, is used by a rival for the 
hand of Katrina van Tassel to put a stop to the 
courtship of Ichabod Crane, the awkward 
schoolmaster. 

LEGENDRE, Ic-zhan'dr*, Adrien Marie 
(1752-1833). A French mathematician, born in 
Paris and educated in the College Mazarin. He 
early became professor of mathematics in the 
Ecole Militaire and later in the Ecole Nor male 
at Paris. He was a member of the Academy and 
of the Bureau of Longitudes and in 1816 was 
appointed examiner for admission to the Ecole 
Poly technique. In 1824, in an election at the 
Academy, he was deprived of his pension be- 
cause he did not vote for the candidate of the 
government, and, as a result of this loss, he died 
m poverty. Legendre was one of the leaders in 
introducing the metric system and was asso- 
ciated with Prony in preparing the great cen- 
tesimal trigonometric tables. He contributed 
extensively to the theory of attraction (from 
1783) and introduced into the discussion of the 
attraction of spheroids the special cases of 
Laplace’s coefficients which bear his name. He 
also wrote important memoirs (1787-88) on 
geodesy, introducing a method of treating the 
spherical triangle as plane, provided certain 
corrections are made with respect to the angles. 
The method of least squares (q.v.) was pub- 
lished in his Nouvelles m^thodea mentioned be- 
low, although Gauss had already used it. The 
celebrated law of quadratic reciprocity (see 
Number), which Gauss called “the gem of arith- 
metic,” appeared in a memoir of 1786, but the 
first proof was given in his Th^orie dea nombres. 
The most important of Legendre’s works is the 
TraitA dea fonctiona 'blUptiqueSt upon which he 
worked for 40 vears. It is a tribute to his 
generosity that just as his wotk was appearing 
the labors of Abel and Jacobi became known 
and were at cmoe recognized by him as superior 
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to his own. He even went so far as to embody 
them» with due credit, in his last volume. {See 
Function.) The work which had the greatest 
popularity, and which was a classic for a cen- 
tury, was his Elements de g4om4trte (1794; 15th 
ed., 1881; Ger. trans. by Crelle, 6th ed., 1873; 
Eng. trans., 1860), The later editions of this 
work contain his proof of the irrationality of 
V and ir^. His otW works are: Essai 6ur la 
th4or%e dee nomhres (1798; 4th ed., 1900; Ger. 
trans. by Maser, 1886) ; Nouvelle th4orie dea 
parall^lea (1803); Nouvelles m4thodes pour la 
d4term%'nation dea orbttea dea com4tea (1806); 
Eooerctcea de caloul tnt4gral ( 1807 ; new ed., 
3 vols., 1819) , Travt4 dea fonct%om elliptiques 
et tntigralea Eul4rtennea (3 vols., 1826-32). 
Consult J. B Elie de Beaumont, “Memoir of 
Legendre,” translated by C. A. Alexander, in 
Smithaoman InaUtutwn^ Atmual Report, 1867 
(Washington, 1868). 

LEGENDRE, Louis (1762-97). A French 
Revolutionist. Born at Versailles, he established 
himself in Paris as a butcher. When the Revo- 
lution broke out, his rude eloquence made him 
one of the popular leaders who led in the capture 
of the Bastille. He became a member of the 
Jacobin Club, one of the founders of the Cor- 
deliers Club, and an enthusiastic partisan of 
Danton. A member of the Convention, he was 
sent by that body on missions to Lyons and to 
Seine-Inf4rieure. He was obliged to abandon 
Danton when the latter was arrested, and later 
he participated in the reaction that led to the 
fall of Robespierre, the suppression of the 
Jacobins, and the impeachment of Carrier. 
Finally he was elected President of the Con- 
vention and became a member of the Council 
of Ancients. 

LEGENDRE, Napol^ion (1841-1907). A 
Canadian poet and essayist. He was born at 
Nicolet, Province of Quebec, and was educated 
by the Jesuits in Montreal. He studied law, 
was called to the bar in 1865, and in 1876 
entered the provincial civil service. He was one 
of the original fellows of the Royal Society of 
Canada (1872) and contributed many papers 
to its Tranaactions. He published: Echos de 
Qu4heo (2 vols., 1876) ; A mea enfanta (1876) ; 
Lea Perce-Neige (1886), poems; M4lange8 
(1887); Noa Eoolea (1890); La la/ngue fra%- 
catae au Canada ( 1892 ) . 

LEGER, . le-zhA', Louis Paul Marie (1843- 
). A French writer and linguist, born at 
Toulouse. He was educated at Douai and Paris 
and early turned his attention to the study of 
Slavic languages and literatures. In 1864 he 
went to Bohemia, and this visit was followed 
by many others to that country, Hungary, 
Poland, and especially to Russia. After teach- 
ing at the Sorbonne he was at the Ecole 8p6ciale 
des Langues Orientales, where he became full 
professor in 1877. In 1886 he was appointed 
professor of the Slavic languages and literatures 
at the College de France. He was made a mem- 
ber of the Institute in 1900. Besides his con- 
tributions to the important journals of the day, 
he wrote such works as Etudes slaves (187^ 
80) ; Nouvellea 4tudea slaves (1880; 2d series, 
1886) ; Contes slaves (1882) ; Chronique dite de 
Nestor (1884) ; La Save, le Danube, et le Balkan 
(1884) ; La Bulgarie (1886) ; Histoire de VAu- 
triche^ff ongrie (1878, 1889); Russes et Slaves 
(1890-99); La Utt4rature russe (1892); Le 
monde'dave (2d ed., 1897-1902) ; L*Eva/ng4liaire 
de Reims (1899); La mythologie slave (1902); 


Smivenws d^un Slavophile (1906); twa alt 
monographs, Moscow (1904) and Prague 
(1907) ; Gogol (1918) ; Serbes, Oroates, et BuU 
gares (1913). 

LEGERDEMAIN, lftj'6r-d6-man' ( Fr., sleight 
of hand). The art of performing tricks of de- 
ception — in the narrower sense, with the hands 
alone; broadly, with any aid of physical 
appliances. 

The arts of magic, seemingly as ancient as 
human intelligence, are of two general types: 
(1) forms such as necromancy, divination) sor- 
cery, or enchantment, perhaps astrology, in 
which the magician works by means of spells, 
incantations, or of some occult science supposed 
to give him knowledge of superhuman agencies 
and power to direct them; (2) legerdemain and 
jugglery in which the magician displays his 
own skill at wonder working. Ordinarily, among 
primitive peoples, the magician — switch doctor, 
medicine man, or what nof— is himself deceived 
by the usages of magic of the first type, receiv- 
ing them as mysteries of his cult ana implicitly 
relying upon their efficacy. Magic of the second 
type, however, is used and understood by him 
merely as a means of impressing his more ig- 
norant fellowmen with a sense of his power; 
it is conscious deception. This distinction is 
si^ificant in the history of magic and is main- 
tained even in modern civilization ; for, al- 
though many forms of the first type of magic 
are imitated by tricks of legerdemain, notori- 
ously in the spiritualistic stance, there still 
persists credulity in occultism in connection 
with the frankest recognition of the natural 
causes of the deceptions of jugglery. 

Legerdemain and jugglery are sometimes 
grouped under the title “natural magic,” prob- 
ably on the analogy of “natural philosophy,” 
since so many of their deceptions are appli- 
cations of simple principles of physics and 
chemistry; but the two terms are not precisely 
synonymous. Jugglery is the broader term, de- 
noting not only tricks of deception, but per- 
formances with paraphernalia demanding great 
skill and dexterity, in which no deception is 
intended. Legerdemain, however, is confined 
simply to tricks of deception. The diverse de- 
velopment is perhaps illustrated in the jugglers 
of India and those of Japan. The performances 
of the former so often cited, such as the mango 
trick, the basket trick, and the snake-charming 
trick, are properly legerdemain, depending for 
their deception upon some type of substitution; 
whereas the feats of the Japanese are very 
largely feats of equilibration, as the balancing 
of objects upon various parts of the body, de- 
manding great skill, but not, as a rule, designed 
to deceive. 

In legerdemain proper the essential feature is 
generally an act of substitution, as when, e.g., 
the performer seems to discover eggs, money, 
and the like objects in places previously per- 
ceived to be empty. Often the substitution 
requires for its efficiency elaborate mechanical 
devices, though the most skillful thaumatur- 
glsts prefer to rely upon their own manual 
dexterity. The power of deceiving is almost 
invariably due to power of diverting the percip- 
ient’s attention at a crucial moment — ^the mo- 
ment of the substitution. In this even more 
than in celerity of movement lies the essence 
of the art. The psychological principles under- 
lying the deception rest wholly upon the laws 
of attention. In proportion as attention is 
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intensified, its scope becomes narrowed; as, 
e.g., concentrated inspection of any object ren- 
ders stimuli affecting the marginal regions of 
the field of vision practically invisible. It is, 
accordingly, the first duty of the performer to 
centre the percipient’s attention as strongly as 
possible upon the object matter of the trick to 
be performed. Succeeding in this, he gains a 
practical control over the percipient’s range of 
vision and has little difficulty in diverting it at 
the crucial moment. It may thus be said that 
the keenest scrutiny is the likeliest to fall vic- 
tim to the trick. 

The part of the legerdemainist himself, how- 
ever, is one of great difficulty; for he must be 
able to discobrdinate his actions and diversify 
his attention to a degree only attainable by 
long practice. His hands and eyes must be 
trained to work apart — ^the hands performing 
the substitution, eyes and bodily pose mislead- 
ing the percipient. Similarly his attention must 
comprehend and direct many diverse details at 
once. 

The origin of thaumaturgy is of remote an- 
tiquity. Savages the world over have developed 
cults and mysteries which transmit, with other 
lore, tricks of l^erdemain from generation to 
generation. The Navaho Indians perform a 
trick with the cactus almost identical with the 
mango trick of India, and nearly all of the 
simpler performances are known to widely sepa- 
rate peoples. The wonder-workers of Egypt 
and Mesopotamia were anciently famous, and 
many of the miracles recorded indicate that the 
Roman priests utilized principles of hydrostatics 
and optics for the production of illusions. Jug- 
glers were known among the Anglo-Saxons, 
but appear to have attained no great proficiency. 
Indeed, it was only with Robert Houdin (1805- 
71) that legerdemain became a matter of 
science. Houdin built many clever contrivances 
and wrote several books on the subject, never 
claiming to be a wonder-worker in a miraculous 
sense, but only a clever manipulator Tlie 
Herrmanns, Houdini, and Kellar have since ad- 
vanced the art to a degree far in advance of 
any previously attained. On the other hand, 
many impostors have utilized legerdemain to 
produce ^‘materializations” of spirits, clairvoy- 
ant readings, slate writings, and the like. 
Hypnotism has also been widely used by profes- 
sional exhibitors — often fraudulently; and very 
many tricks which are merely exhibitions of 
known natural principles or feats of apparent 
strength, as the supporting of weights on the 
pelvic arch, have been passed as thaumaturgic 
phenomena. 
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blanche divoiUe (Paris, 1863-54) ; id., Sorcellerie 
anoienm^ ct modeme ewphqu^c (ib., 1868-59) ; 
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tion et de la magve (ib., 1868; trans. by Hoff- 
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ogy of Prestidigitation,” in Smithsonian lmt%- 
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C. J. Carter, Magic and Magicians (Chicago, 
1903) ; Charles Roltare, Utility of Suggestion in 
Magic (New York, 1906) ; Harry Houdini, Un- 
masking of Robert Boudin (ib., 1908); T. N. 
Doivns, The Art of Magic (Buffalo, 1909); 
James Day, Conjuring Apparatus Up-to-Date 
(London, 1912); Elbiquet (pseud.), Teat-Book 
of Magic (ib., 1918); Camille Gaultier, la 
prestidigitation sons appareils (Paris, 1914) ; 


E. E. Noakes, Magical Originalities : A Chat on 
Practical Magic (London, 1914). See Fibk 
Eating; Magic. 

LEOEB (I6j'5r) LINES (OF. legier, leger, 
Fr. I4ger, It. leggiero, light, from Lat. Icvis, 
light). In music, the name of the short lines 
above or below the staff, which are used to ex- 
press those notes which lie beyond the five lines 
of the staff. The spaces between these auxiliary 
lines are called leger spaces. See Musical Nota- 
tion, Clefs, 

LEG0E, James (1816-97). A Scottish mis- 
sionary and Sinologist, born at Huntley, Aber- 
deenshire. He was educated at the AWdeen 
Grammar School and Aberdeen University, 
where he graduated in 1836, and proceeded to 
London, entering Highbury Theological School 
Having been ordained, he was sent in 1839 by 
the London Missionary Society to the East as a 
missionary to the Chinese. Until 1842 he was 
stationed at Malacca, but when Hongkong be- 
came a British colony in that year he moved 
thither. From the first he was an earnest and 
industrious student of Chinese, giving his at- 
tention chiefly to the Chinese classics. His mis- 
sionary labors, however, were not neglected, 
and during his years of service in that colony 
he baptized no fewer than 600 converts, besides 
acting as the pastor of the Union Church. In 
1876 he became professor of Chinese language 
and literature at Oxford University, a chair 
which had been founded especially for him. 

His greatest and most lasting work was lus 
translation of the Chinese classics. Between 
1861 and 1873 he issued at Hongkong eight vol- 
umes, containing the Chinese text, translation, 
and most elaborate and learned prolegomena, 
The Four Books, containing “The Analects of 
Confucius,” “The Great Learning,” “The Doc- 
trine of the Mean,” and Mencius; the Shu King, 
or “Book of History”; the Shih King, or “Book 
of Poetry”; and the CKun Ch'un, or “Spring 
and Autumn” (the only work ever written by 
Confucius), with Tso-chuan^ Commentary. 
The remaining books of the series — the Yih 
King, or “Book of Changes”, the Li Ki, or 
“Book of Rites”; the Hiao King, or “Book of 
Filial Piety” — ^were afterward published at Ox- 
ford, without the Chinese text, and are found 
m the “Sacred Books of the East Series,” edited 
by Max Muller. He also prepared and issued 
for the use of general readers The Four Books 
without the Chinese text, and the critical notes. 
In 1886 he also prepared and issued the text 
and translation of A Record of Buddhistic 
Kingdoms by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Lien (399- 
414 A.D.), with an introduction and critical 
notes; and in 1891, in the “Sacred Books of 
the East Series,” The Teats of Taoism ( the 
Tao-teh-king, Chwang-tse, and the Kan-ying 
Pien) in two volumes. He also published a 
volume on The Religions of China (1881). He 
wrote Notions of the Chinese Concerning Ood 
and Spirits and Confucianism in Relation to 
Christianity (1877). 

LEG^GETT) Mobtimeb Dormer (1831-96). 
An American soldier, born in Ithaca, N. Y. He 
early removed to Ohio and there studied at first 
medicine and afterward law, which last he 
practiced with success. From 1866 to 1858 he 
was professor of pleading and practice in the 
Ohio College of Law and in 1868 became super- 
intendent of schools at Zanesville. At the out- 
break of the Civil War he helped raiBe the 
Seventy-eighth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, of 
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which, in January, 1862, he was commissioned 
colonel, and which he commanded at Fort Done!- 
son, Shiloh, and Corinth. In November, 1862, 
he was appointed brigadier general of volun- 
teers and participated in the Vicksburg cam- 
paign, during which he was wounded. Later he 
commanded the Third Division of the Seventh 
Army Corps on Sherman’s march to the sea. 
He was brevetted major general of volunteers 
in July, 1864, and was commissioned major 
general a year later. He was appointed United 
States Commissioner of Patents in 1871 and 
held that position until 1881, when he resigned 
to resume his private practice. 

LEGGETT, William (1802-39). An Ameri- 
can author, born in New York City, He was 
educated at Georgetown College, D. C., entered 
the navy in 1822 as midshipman, and served 
until 1826. During this time he had written a 
volume of poems entitled Leisure Hours at ISea, 
and after resigning from the navy he com- 
menced his literary work as editor of the Critic, 
a weekly journal, which was afterward imited 
with the New York Mirror, Several of his 
articles which appeared in the Mirror and other 
magazines he subsequently published in a vol- 
ume with the title of Tales hy a Country School- 
master (1836), which was followed by Naval 
Stories, published the same year In 1829 he 
became one of the editors of the Evening Post 
and in connection with this work attracted 
attention by vigorously denouncing those who 
mobbed the Abolitionists in 1835 and by ear- 
nestly defending the right of free discussion 
Retiring from the Post in 1836, he established 
the Plaindealer, He was appointed by Presi- 
dent Van Buren diplomatic agent to Guatemala, 
but died suddenly at New Rochelle while pre- 
paring for his departure He had many de- 
voted friends, among whom was William C 
Bryant, who wrote a highly eulogistic poetical 
tribute to his memory Consult J. G, Wilson, 
Bryant and his Friends (New York, 1886). 

LEGKHOBN, 16g^6rn or 16g-6rn' ( It. Livorno, 
ML Lihurwum, Lat. Portus Herculis Lihurm, 
Portus Lahroms ) . A city of Italy, in Tuscany, 
chief town of the Province of Leghorn (Map: 
Italy, C 3) The Province of Leghorn is the 
smallest in Italy, consisting only of the Circle 
(coextensive with the c-ommune) of Leghorn 
and the Circle of Portoferraio , i.e., it consists 
of the city of Leghorn with its outlying dis- 
trict, the island of Elba, and a few smaller 
islands (Gorgona, Pianosa, Monte Cristo) The 
total area of the province is 133 square miles, 
its population (de facto) in 1901 was 123,877 
and, in 1911, 136,765. The city of Leghorn 
is situated on the Mediterranean, 9 miles south 
of the mouth of the Arno and 12 miles by rail 
southwest of Pisa; by rail it is 62 miles west- 
southwest of Florence, 113 miles southeast of 
Genoa, and 208 miles northwest of Rome. It is 
the third largest commercial port in Italy 
(after Naples and Genoa) and is almost entirely 
modern. In 1551, it is said, the town had only 
749 inhabitants. For an Italian cit\ it is 
strikii^ly deficient in examples of Renaissance 
art. The city has broad, straight, well-paved 
streets, large public squares, and splendid 
boulevards. The main street, on which are all 
the principal shops, is the Via Vittorio Ema- 
nuele, running easi^northeast from the harbor 
and crossing the broad Piazza Vittorio Ema- 
nuele, in which is an equestrian statue of Kin^ 
Victor Emmanuel IT- in the Piazza Garihaldi 


is a monument to the great patriot; in the 
Piazza Carlo Alberto are colossal statues of 
Ferdinand III and Leopold JI, the last grand 
dukes of Tuscany; in the Piazza Cavour is a 
marble statue of the statesman; in the Piazza 
Micheli a statue of Ferdinand I, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. Besides the seventeenth-century cathe- 
dral there are 23 churches (among them Evan- 
gelical, English, Greek, Armenian, Waldensian, 
Scottish), and a handsome synagogue founded 
in 1681. The most interesting public building 
18 the royal castle. There are several good 
hotels and a number of •^<M-bnthinL! establish- 
ments with caf4B and terraces. Lc‘ghorn*b popu- 
larity as a bathing resort is constantU grow- 
ing, and during the season, from July 15 to 
September 16, many of the villas along the 
shore to the south are occupied by English and 
Americans Electric cars connect the railway 
station with the bathing establishments and 
with the suburban summer resorts of Ardenza 
and Antignano The new race track near Ar- 
denza is one of the best in Italy. Montenero, 
2y2 miles from Ardenza, is a resort for pilgrims, 
having an image of the Madonna much esteemed 
by sailors. The water supply comes from the 
hills of Colognole, 13 miles away, and is stored 
in an immense reservoii. Educational institu- 
tions are the Royal Naval Academy, the Royal 
Commercial Marine Institute, a lyceiim, a Gym- 
nasium, and a public library with 71,200 vol- 
umes in 1913 Charitable institutions arc two 
pesthouses, a gseat hospital (founded in 1622), 
an asylum for foundling", and an orphan asy- 
lum Leghorn is the seat of a bishop and of an 
American and other foreign consuls. 

The inner harbor (Porto Vecchio or Mediceo) 
admits vessels of small draft only , the outer 
harbor (Porto Nuovo), added in 1854, is pro- 
tected by a semicircular mole % of a mile lon^, 
with lighthouses at both ends. From them is 
to be had a comprehensive view of the city and 
of the islands of Elba, Gorgona, and Capraia. 
On a rocky island in the outer harbor is a 
lighthouse (Faro) erected in 1303. Numerous 
canals intersect the town, and a ship canal con- 
nects the harbor with the Arno T.c‘gl*oin ha*' 
regular steamship communication imiIi («riioH, 
Corsica, Malta, the Levant, Marseilles, and 
Hamburg. The tonnage entered and cleared 
in 1900 and 1904 was 2,532,000 and 4,226,000 
respectively; in 1911, 5,108,172 (4607 vessels, 
of 2,557,937 tons, entered, and 4580 vessels, of 
2,550,235 tons, cleared). The principal exports 
are cotton, wool, and raw silk to the Levant, 
other exports are olive oil, wine, candied fruit, 
borax and boracic acid, tar^r, soap, hemp, hides, 
quicksilver, furniture, and marble. The princi- 
pal imports are grain and petroleum from 
Russia via the Black Sea; other imports are 
spirits, sugar, tobacco, cotton, wool, hides, and 
coal. In 1911 imports were valued at 143,881,- 
000 lire, and exports at 96,771,000 lire. The 
armored vessels of the Italian navy are built 
at the works of the Orlando Brothers. Among 
the manufactures are glass, porcelain, coral 
ornaments, and chemical products. There are 
copper, brass, and iron foundries. The de facto 
population of the commune in 1901 was 98,321 
(of whom 79,342 dwelt in the city proper, and 
the remainder in the suburbs) ; in 1911, 106,315 
Leghorn became important onljr after the decay 
of the neighboring city of Porto Pisano, the 
harW of which is now entirely filled up. It 
cam#! into the nofneiiflion of Florence in 1421. 
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WAS fortified by Alemandro de* Medid, ftnd was 
declared a free port (tbe first in the Mediter- 
ranean) by the Grand Duke Oosinxo I. Under 
the Law of 18fi7 it ceased to be a free city. 
Consult Vivoli, Annali di Livorno (4 vols., Leg- 
horn, 1842). 

LWaiO FUL'MINA^A. See Legion, The 
Thunoering. 

LE'GIOH, See Infantry. 

ZJBGIOlf (Lat. leffio, properly a levy, choice, 
from legere, to choose, sdect, Gk. \4yetp, legein, 
to choose). The tactical luiit of the Roman 
army. In early Rome legio denoted the entire 
levy, the whole army, which consisted ipso facto 
of all the citizens, i.e., patricians, capable of 
bearing arms. Thus, it was an irregular force 
that, in time of need, could be summoned to 
combat by the chief. Romulus is said to have 
organized a force consisting of 3000 militea, or 
armed infantrymen, and 300 celerea, or horse- 
men (knights; see Equestrian Order) ; these, 
continued the tradition, were furnished in equal 
numbers (1000 milites and 100 celeres) by each 
of the three tribes, Ramnes, Titles, and Luceres, 
into which the citizens were divided, and com- 
manded severally by the tnhumia mihtum and 
the tribxmua oelerum» See Rome, the third 
paragraph under the caption History of Rome 
during the Earliest or Regal Periods 

It was King Servius Tullius, however,, accord- 
ing to the tradition of the ancients, who first 
organized the army on a substantial military 
basis. In accordance with the* democratic re- 
forms of the time, the warriors were not drawn 
exclusively from the patriciate; the lower classes 
also, or proletarit, were permitted to bear arms. 
The iuniores, or younger men, from 17 to 46, 
formed the backbone of the army and bore the 
brunt of actual fighting in the field; the ae- 
niorea, elder men, from 46 to 60, defended the 
city and took the field only in times of pressing 
ne^. (See Rome, the last paragraph under 
the caption History of Rome during the Earliest 
or Regal Periods) They fought in the form of 
the phaUmWf or solid body, without any regular 
division into battalions, except on the basis of 
age and rank described above; a system that 
was maintained until the beginning of the fourth 
century b.c., when a new reform is said to have 
been organized by Camillus (390 b.c.). This 
new system had for its basis the legio, or army 
corps, two of which formed the exercitus con- 
aularia, or consular army. Thus, the total levy 
for the year was now often four legions, two 
serving imder each consul. The legion was com- 
mand^ bv six tribuni militum, always mem- 
bers of the nobility, who took turns, by the 
day or the month, in the actual command. 
Legions were always enrolled for a single year’s 
campaign and dismissed at the end of the season. 
I^e warriors were compelled to furnish their 
own equipment, except that the proletarii were 
equipped by the state. With the gradual con- 
quest of Italy, however, and the numerous wars 
with nations beyond the sea, this system of 
annual citizen soldiery became impossible, and 
war tended to become a profession. 

The army, as organized on the legionary sys- 
tem of the Republic, was divided as follows: the 
legion consisted normally of 4200 infantry and 
3M caValry; the infantry body (aside from the 
proletarii) was divided into 30 maniples, and 
each maniple was subdivided into Wo oen- 
tpries, or “companies.” But there was 41 bo a 
diviii^ion according t6 age and wciKTicnrv Each 


legion had 1200 hastati, or younger men, form- 
ing the first line in battle, 1200 principes, men 
of riper years, and 600 triarii, or veterans; and 
this was the l^ion prwer, as divided into 
maniples and centuries. They were armed with 
bronze helmets with plumes (cassis), leather 
cuirass (lorioa), metal greaves (ocrew), a long 
semicylindrical shield (scutum), and a shor^ 
ointed, double-edged sword (gladius). The 
astati and the principes carried also each two 
ila, or long, heavy javelins, while the triarii 
ore lighter lances. In addition to the above, 
each legion had 1200 velites, light-armed troops 
drawn from the proletarii, armed with leather 
helmet (galea), round ^shield (parma), and 
short sword (gladius). The 300 horsemen 
(equites) attached to the legion were divided 
into 10 turmce of 30 horse each, each turma 
under the command of three decurions. Each 
half of the maniple was captained by a centurion 
and had its own standard, while the legion as a 
whole had its eagle (aquila legionaria; see 
Eagle). A new reform in army organization 
was due to Gaius Marius at the end of the 
second century b.c. The census, or position ac- 
cording to social rank, wholly ceased to be 
regarded. The Italian allies of Rome were ad- 
mitted to the legions. The class of velites was 
abolished, and the cavalry was no longer made 
up exclusively of Roman equites. The army was 
now a permanent body, serving for pay, 20 
years was the usual term of service. An impor- 
tant change was effected also in the internal 
organization of the legion. Its tactical division 
was no longer the maniple, but the cohort 
( cohors ) . The three lines were assimilated, and 
the legion was divided into 10 cohorts, each 
consisting of three maniples, or six centuries. 
At the same time the effective strength of the 
legion was increased, but during the civil wars 
the actual number of men varied with the 
exigencies and possibilities of the case. The 
normal strength of the cohort was soon raised 
to 600, making a legion of 6000 men, besides 
auxiliary troops and cavalry drawn from the 
barbarian subjects and allies of Rome In 
battle the legion was arranged in two lines of 
five cohorts each; but Ctesar altered the forma- 
tion to three lines, of four, three, and three co- 
horts respectively. The chief centurion of the 
triarii, or veterans, known as primus pilus, wras 
the ranking oflScer of the legion, but the respon- 
sibility of command was vested in the legatus 
legioms, or lieutenant general, while the six 
tribuni militum remained a sort of honorary 
staff of young nobles, who used this irrespon- 
sible form of military service as a first step in 
their public career, but were actually rather a 
nuisance in the army. 

When the battle of Actium (31 B.c.) left 
Octavius in sole control of the Roman world, 
there were remnants of 50 legions under his 
command. In 27 b.c. he effected a thorough 
reorganization of the Roman armies, reducing 
the total number of legions to 23, to which he 
added two new ones about 6 b.c. Under the 
Empire, when whole legions were annihilated 
in war, they were either newly recruited or the 
name was dropped. The number of legions, how- 
ever, gradually increased. Claudius added a 
new one after his conquest of Britain; Nero 
created three more; Galba, one; and so on until 
under Septimius Severus there was a total of 
33 legions, which remained the full numh^ 
tbitfl the reign of Diocletian, tfnder the late 
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Bmpire the quota of men to the legion was re* 
duced, but tne number of legions was vastly 
increased. In the fourth century there were 
more than 176 legions in the field. 

The legions of the Empire were distinguished 
by numbers and names Examples are Ccesar^s 
famous Legio X, Leg%o VIII Angus ta^ Legio XII 
Fulmtnata (see Legion, The Thundering), 
Legto XV Apolhnarts. Titles were* sometimes 
bestowed by the emperors, as special marks of 
honor, as pta (loyal), vindex (avenging). 
Sometimes they were derived from the name of 
the reigning emperor, as Severtana, Antoniniana, 
and often from the place of service, as ItaUca, 
Macedomca. On the legions of the Empire, con- 
sult Pfitzner, Oeschichte der romtschen Kaiser- 
legionen (Leipzig, 1881) On the legion in gen- 
eral, consult : Alfred von Domaszewski, in 
Mommsen-Marquardt, Handhuch der romtschen 
^Altertnmer, vol. v (2d ed, Leipzig, 1884), the 
article "‘Exercitus,’’ in William Smith, A Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities^ vol. i 
(3d ed., London, 1890) ; H P. Judson, Ccvsar's 
Army (Boston, 1894) , the article “Exercitus,” 
in Pauly- Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der clas- 
aischen AltcrtumsuAsscnschajtf vol. vi (Stutt- 
gart, 1909) ; G L Cheesman, The Auxilia of the 
Roman Imperial Army (Oxford, 1914). See 
Armies, Rome 

LEGION, Medal of Honor. See Medal of 
Honor Legion. 

LEGION, Theban (Lat. Legio Thehana). A 
legion of Christians, said to have suffered mar- 
tyrdom to a man under the r.injK'ioi Maximian 
(286-305). As the story goes llieie was a 
legion in the Roman army recruited in tiie The- 
bais, the region round Tuebes m Egypt, led by 
Mauritius, and made up entirely of Christians. 
This legion, being brought to suppress a revolt 
in Gaul, the Emperor reviewed at Agaunum in 
Switzerland, and required to swear allegiance in 
the usual heathen manner. This they refused to 
do and were massacred to a man. The event, 
first recorded in wilting in the fifth century, 
made so profound an impression that the name 
of the place was later changed into Saint-Mau- 
rice and a Benedictine monastery built there; 
the commander became St Maurice, patron 
saint of M.iLfdebiiiii and many other places, his 
lance lu‘e«iiu ihi- ensign of the Burgundians, 
and his spear jiart of the investiture of the Bur- 
gundian kings. The argunuTit" pro and con 
for this story aie given in the Acta Sanctorum 
of the Bollandists under September 22 

LEGION, The Thundering (Lat. Legio Ful- 
minata). A legion of the Roman army (See 
Legion, last ijar.ijuaph ) During the war waged 
by Marcus Aurelius (q.v.) with the Marcomanni 
(q.v.) (174 A.D.), his army, according to the 

narrative, being shut up in a mountainous defile, 
was reduced to great straits by want of water; 
but when a body of Christian soldiers prayed to 
the God of the (Christians, not only was rain sent 
seasonably to lelieve their thirst, but this rani 
was turned uiion the enemy in the shape of 
a fearful thundersliower, under cover of which 
the Romans attacked and utterly routed them 
The legion to which these soldiers belonged was 
tlience, according to one of the narrators, called 
the Thundering Legion. This legend has been 
the subject of much controversy; it is certain 
that the last-told circumstance at least is false, 
as the name Thundering Legion existed as early 
as the time of Augustus. The legion was so 
called, apparentlv, because its shields bore a 
Vol. XI;II.-47 


device rcprc'^ciiling the lightning. There would 
appear, nevertheless, to have been some founda- 
tion for the story told of Marcus Aurelius* army. 
The scene is represented on the column of 
Antoninus. The event is recorded by the pagan 
historian Dion Cassius (Ixx, 8), who declares 
that the miracle was wrought by an Egyptian 
sorcerer, who prevailed on Mercury to aid the 
Homans, and by Capitolinus and Themistiue, the 
latter of whom ascribes it to the prayers of 
Aurelius himself. It is appealed to by the 
nearly contemporary Tertullian, in his Apology 
(c. 6), and is circumstantially related by Euse- 
bius, by Jerome, and Orosms. 

LEGION OF HONOE. A French order of 
merit founded by Napoleon in 1802 and organ- 
ized two years later. The distinction was con- 
ferred for meritorious conduct in military or 
civil life. The order comprised in the beginning 
3666 chevaliers, 450 officers, 300 commanders, 
105 grand officers, and a grand master, the last 
office being vested in Napoleon himself. All 
membeis at their initiation were required to 
pledge their support to the defense of the state 
and of the liberties achieved by the Revolution. 
The order experienced many alterations with 
the successive changes of dynasties in France. 
Its present constitution dates from the year 
1872, when it was reorganized into five classes 
— chevaliers, officers, commanders, grand officers, 
and grand crosses. Stipends ranging from 260 
francs for a chevalier to 3000 francs in the case 
of a grand cross are attached to these dignities 
In 1892 the order numbered 43,851 members 
of all classes, and by Law of 1897 the maximum 
number of additional crosses to be distributed 
was fixed at 14,320. The emblem of the order 
is a five-rayed star of white enamel edged with 
gold, bearing on its obverse the image of the 
Republic with the inscription RSpuhlique Fran- 
caise, and 'on the reverse two flags with the 
motto Honneur et Patme. It is surmounted 
by a wreath of oak and laurel and is suspended 
from a red ribbon. Originally the cross bore, 
instead of the emblem of the Republic, tlie por- 
trait of Napoleon, and was surmounted by an 
Imperial crown The order is also conferred 
on foreigners, and in some cases upon women. 
See Plate of Orders. 

LEG IRONS. See Ironb. 

LEG'ISLA^TION. The declaration, creation, 
alteration, or repeal of law, by the peraon or 
body to whom, by the constitution of a state, 
the authority has been committed. In primi- 
tive society legislation as a source of law has 
little or no place, custom and usage supply- 
ing whatever rules are found to be necessary for 
the regulation of the common affairs of the 
community. In such q society the deficiencies 
t)f customary law are often supplied by com- 
mands issued by the king or chief, sometimes 
with the assent of his warriors or nobles. In 
some communities this power became vested in 
a special class of learned persons, as, e.g,, the 
Druids in Britain and the Brehons in Ireland. 
The disinclination to innovate upon the custom- 
ary law, however, and the comparatively few 
legislative needs of a primitive society made the 
enactment of new law a rare occurrence. It is 
doubtful if the great ancient codes contained 
much new law, for it would have been a rash 
act for a lawgiver to presume to innovate upon 
the immemorial customs of the race. But with 
the growth of a more highly developed society 
and the advance of civilization new sources of 
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law made their appearance. Lcgielation, says 
Sir Henry Maine, ie one of the three agencies 
by which law is brought into harmony with so- 
ciety, the other two being legal fiction and 
equil^. Bentham, however, using the term in a 
mder sense, includes both legal fiction and 
equity under the head of legislation, on the 
ground that all three processes involve the mak- 
ing of new law, the difference being only one of 
method. The term is more commonly employed 
in the special sense of the enactment or amend- 
ment of law by the direct action of the sover- 
eign, or of a special organ of the state to which 
the legislative power is committed. As thus 
employed, it excludes the process of adjudica- 
tion, which is, however disguised, one of the 
most prolific sources of law. Indeed, the com- 
plete separation of the two processes is a device 
of modem society, legislative and judicial func- 
tions not being distinguished in the earlier 
stages of legal development. 

Legislation played an important rdle in the 
legal development of the Greek republics of an- 
tiquity, especially in the popular assemblies of 
Athens and Sparta, but it attained its highest 
development in the Republican era of Rome. 
Here its chief organs were the comitiay or popu- 
lar assembly of free citizens, and the Senate, 
whose decrees {aenatus conaulta) have been the 
model of succe^ing ages. During the Imperial 
period the legislative function gradually passed 
out of the hands of the Senate into those of the 
Emperor, whose judgments and decrees (known 
variously as constitutions, decrees, rescripts, 
and mandates) had the force of law without 
further sanction. The responses of the jurists 
{reaponaa prudentum) , to whom the actual deci- 
sion of doubtful cases was referred, likewise 
derived their authority from their confirmation 
by the Emperor. See Comitia; Lex. 

During the mediaeval period ' legislation 
throughout Europe was a function of the prince, 
sometimes assisted by a council, but never con- 
trolled by it. Towards the close of the Middle 
Ages, however, the rise of Parliament in Eng- 
land led to the withdrawal of a considerable 
art of the legislative power hitherto exercised 
y the King, and its assumption by Parliament. 
(See Lbgislatube. ) Elsewhere this power was 
retained by the princes until the nineteenth 
century, during the course of which period repre- 
sentative legislative bodies were provided in all 
those countries which established constitutional 
systems of government. According to the mod- 
ern idea of the term, legislation has reference 
to the formal enactments of those representative 
bodies especially created for purposes of law- 
making. But besides the body of hui-lnti^M 
emanating from the legislatures there !- aiiiulM*! 
important body of law peculiar to modern states 
which "oes by the name of organic or funda- 
mental legislation, and is embodied in the vari- 
ous constitutions of government. This form of 
legislation differs from the preceding class both 
as to source and status. In the first place, it 
emanates usually from constituent assemblies, 
or, as they are popularly called in America, con- 
stitutional conventions; and, secondly, it takes 
precedence in authority over the body of law 
which emanates from the legislatures. There is 
still a third form of lawmaking, commonly 
known as direct legislation, which results from 
the application of the principle of the referen- 
dum fq.v,). According to this method legisla- 
tive projects are initiated by the legislature or 


by popular petition and submitted directly to 
the electorate for its approval or disapproval, 
the validity of the statute being conditioned 
upon its acceptance by a majority of the voters 
at the polls. This method of legislation is re- 
sorted to quite generally in Switzerland, both 
in the federal and cantonal governments, as 
well as in some of the American States, Re- 
cently constitutional amendments have been 
enacted in many States of the Union for the 
establishment of a system of popular initiative 
in legislation, such as exists in Switzerland. 
There are undoubtedly signs of a growing tend- 
ency in the United States to accord a more 
general recognition to this method of legislation 
as a means of avoiding certain evils of the 
representative system. 

Another, and common, form of legislation is 
that enacted by municipal and quasi-municipal 
corporations (cities, counties, townships, etc.), 
This class of legislation deals with matters 
chiefly of local concern, but sometimes also of 
interest to the state at large, and is enacted 
as a result of special grant from the legisla- 
ture. In Europe, as a rule, there is a more 
general grant of l-'L'i-le' power to the locali- 
ties. In the municipalities the organ of legis- 
lation is a representative, council, sometimes 
consisting of a single chamber, sometimes of 
two, the right of ve'to usually being given to 
the mayor In the counties it is usually a 
small representative board of commissioners or 
supervisors; in the townships it is sometimes 
a popular assembly of the voters, sometimes a 
smaller body of selectmen, trustees, or com- 
missioners. 

Statutory legislation in the United States is 
from the standpoint of its territorial application 
classified as general^ when it applies to the 
State as a whole, and apecial, when its applica- 
tion is restricted to a particular locality The 
abuses which have arisen from the practice of 
special legislation have recently led to the in- 
corporation of provisions in many State consti- 
tutions restricting or prohibiting this form of 
legislation, but these provisions have not in 
general proved effective, being evaded by a sys- 
tem of municipal classification. See Munici- 
pality. 

Viewed from the standpoint of time of opera- 
tion, legislation may be either prospective or 
retroacUve. Retroactive legislation unless for 
curative purposes is generally regarded with 
disfavor. When it imposes a criminal liability 
or tends to impair the obligation of contracts, 
it is expressly forbidden by the Constitution of 
the United States. Looked at from its content, 
legislation may be either suhatemtive dr reme- 
dial, Legislation of the former character 
creates and defines individual rights; of the 
latter, provides remedies and affords protection. 

The methods and processes of legislation 
roughly fall into two general classes : ( 1 ) the 
cabinet method, and (2) the congressional or 
committee method. According to the first 
method, which prevails everywhere in Europe 
except in Switzerland and Germany, and even 
to a limited extent in Germany, the great mass 
of legislation is formulated and initiated by 
responsible rftinist^s who have seats in the 
Legislature and may at the same time be mem- 
bers of that body. Whether members or not, 
the ministers take part in the debates advocat- 
ing the ad<^tion of the public measures which 
they wish to have enacted into law, defending 
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them from the attacks of the opposition and 
finally resigning when defeated upon any impor- 
tant measure advocated by them. (See Cabi- 
NErr.) According to the second method there is 
no ministry to formulate and expedite the pas- 
sage of bills, but each individual member intro- 
duces such public or private bills as he chooses 
and relies upon the aid of his colleagues to 
secure their passage. This is the method in 
vogue in the Congress of the United States and 
in the legislatures of the several States. (See 
Unitto States, Government,) Here the chief 
agencies for expediting legislation are the stand- 
ing^ committees of the Congress or Legislature, 
which play only a subordinate part in the Euro- 
pean systems. Apart from this divergence in 
the method of initiating and expediting the 
enactment of public measures, there is a sub- 
stantial consensus among the leading nations 
of the world as to the general principles of 
legislative organization and procedure. The 
constitutions of many States prescribe detailed 
rules in regard to the form in which projects of 
legislation shall be cast, their reference to com- 
mittees, the number of readings through which 
they shall pass, the keeping of a journal, the 
recording of the ayes and nays in certain cases, 
reconsideration of the executive veto, and some- 
times such matters as amendments, divisions, 
discipline, and petitions. 

Bibliography. T. E. Holland, Elements of 
Jurisprudence (Oxford, 1882) ; Sheldon Amos, 
Sctence of Politics (New York, 1883) ; Sir 
H. S. Maine, Early Law amd Custom (London, 
1883) ; J. W. Burgess, Political Science and 
Comparative Constitutional Law (2 vols , Bos- 
ton, 1896) ; A L. Lowell, Governments and Par- 
ties in Continental Europe (2 vols, ib.,‘1896) ; 

C. H. Mcllwain, The High Court of Parliament 
and its Supremacy (New Haven, 1910) , F. J. 
Stimson, Popular Law-Making : A Study of the 
Origin, History, and Present Tendencies of Law- 
Making by Statute (New York, 1910) , Sir C. P. 
Ilbert, Methods of Legislation (London, 1912) ; 
id.. The Mechames of Law Making (New York, 
1914) ; W J. Brown, Underlying Principles of 
Legislation (3d ed , London, 1914). See Legis- 
lature, and consult authorities there cited. 

LEGISLATION, Labor. See Labor Legis- 
lation. 

LEG^ISLA'TTTBE. That body of citizens in 
any state or nation, or part thereof, which is 
specifically empowered to make, alter, and re- 
peal the laws. In some countries, however, the 
power of the legislature is more or less restricted 
by what is known as the constitution, or or- 
ganic law, of those countries In ancient sys- 
tems of government, legislatures, in the modern 
sense, were practically unknown, though in 
Athens there was an assembly known as the 
Ecclesta, and in Rome there were various coun- 
cils, which exercised many of the functions 
which belong to a modern legislature. In the 
later Roman Empire the chief source of legisla- 
tion was the Emperor. In the .Germanic tribes 
there' were councils, which all freemen could 
attend, and these survived for a long time in 
some cases, as e.g., the Witenagemot (c^.v.) 
among the Anglo-Saxons. Likewise the origin 
of the Spanish Cortes has been traced to the 
early Middle Ages, but in general, legislative 
poorer ultimately rested during the Middle Ages 
in the King or the feudal superior. In the Holy 
Roman Empire, the Imperial Diet possessed a 
i^adow of legislative authority. Of the medite- 
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val legislatures, the English Parliament is of 
the most importance, because it was the only 
one to attain a complete development. It devel- 
oped out of the Saxon Witenagemot and its 
successor the Norman Royal Council. Until the 
thirteenth century, however, it represented only 
the higher nobility and clergy and possessed 
little or no independent authority. During the 
reign of Henry III members from the counties 
and towns representing the gentry and the 
burghers were admitted, and in the struggles 
which followed over the arbitrary exactions of 
the King, Parliament, as the new body now 
came to be called, gained increasing power and 
finally took over from the King the greater 
part of the legislative authority hitherto exer- 
cised by him. It first asserted the right to raise 
taxes, then to specify the purposes for which 
they should be expended, then to inquire into 
the abuses of the administration and impeach 
the King’s responsible ministers for misconduct. 
Next it asserted the right to share with the 
King the lawmaking powers and to give its reso- 
lutions precedence in authority over royal ordi- 
nances, and finally it succeeded in establishing 
its right to freedom from interference from the 
royal authority, together with the power of 
determining the qualifications and elections of 
its own members. 

In the English dominions in America legisla- 
tures modeled upon the Parliament of the 
mother country were early established in every 
colony. At the time of the adoption of the na- 
tional Constitution these bodies were bicameral 
in form in all the States except Georgia and 
Pennsylvania, the Lower House everywhere 
being an exclusively popular body. From the 
first there was a clear-cut distinction between 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers, and 
the early constitutions almost without excep- 
tion expressly required that each set of func- 
tions sjiould be exercised by a separate attd in- 
dependent organ of government. The only legis- 
lative power left to the Governor was the right 
to veto bills and recommend the enactment of 
laws which seemed to him wise and needful. 

At the end of the eighteenth century the po- 
litical reformers on the European continent 
looked to the institutions of England for their 
inspiration, so that during the course of the 
nineteenth century most of the countries of con- 
tinental Europe adopted written constitutions 
of government providing for legislative bodies, 
partially representative at least, and vested 
with the greater part of the legislative power 
and often modeled closely upon the English 
Parliament. In some of the continentnl slates, 
particularly Prance, Germany, nnd Tlal\, the 
chief executive still has a large ordinance *^power 
which is not only used to fin in the details of 
legislative acts, but even to supplement them 
in some cases. Such ordinances, however, are 
always subject to alteration or repeal by the 
legislative body. So far as the general prin- 
ciples of legislative organization and proc^ure 
are concerned, it may be said that the European 
and American states have pretty nearly reached 
a uniform practice. In all the countries of 
America and Europe where legislative bodies 
exist, except in some of the Balkan and Central 
American states, the bicameral system has been 
adopted as haying Substantial advantages over 
the old three-chambered bodies of Estates of the 
Realm on the one hand, and the single-cham- 
bered legislatares on the other. There is also 
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fiubstantial agrt'eiuent that the lower houses 
sliall be popular bodies and consequently vested 
with the exclusive right to initiate financial and 
revenue measures. With this exception the two 
houses everywhere enjoy substantial equality 
of powers in legislation except in Great Britain, 
where, by a recent Act of Parliament (the 
Parliament Act, Aug. 18, 1911), the House of 
Lords was wholly deprived of its power to 
reiect or amend a money bill and, as to all 
other measures passed by the House of Com- 
mons, was restricted to a suspensive veto, it 
being provided that such measures, if passed 
by the Commons in three successive sessions, 
shall become law, notwithstanding their rejec- 
tion or amendment by the Lords, provided that 
at least two years have elapsed from the intro- 
duction of a bill to its third passage by the 
House of Commons. It is a general principle 
that the upper houses shall also be vested with 
certain administrative or judicial functions, 
such as the trial of impeachments preferred by 
the lower houses, the ratification of treaties, 
the confirmation of appointments to office, the 
issue of administrative regulations, etc. Simi- 
lar distinctions m favor of the upper houses 
exist in the case of the local legislatures of the 
United States. 

The principle of representation upon which 
the popular chambers rest is essentially the 
same almost everywhere, namely, apportionment 
according to the population, often with some 
regard to geographical division, and choice by 
district ticket, rather than the apportionment 
according to classes of voters and choice by 
general ticket. A striking exception to the 
principle of apportionment strictly according to 
population is afforded by the State dt Connecti- 
cut. The ratio of representation varies greatly. 
In the Congress of the United States it is one 
representative to every 212,407 inhabitants, in 
the German Empire one to every 131,000, in 
Great Britain and Ireland (on an aveiage) one 
to every 63,000, in France one to every 100,000, 
in Mexico one to every 40,000, and in Switzer- 
land one to every 20,000. There is a great diver- 
sity with respect to the principles of representa- 
tion 'in the upper houses of the legislatures. In 
general, the representation is of classes or of 
territorial divisions. In the United States, 
France, Switzerland, Mexico, and Brazil, the 
Upper House represents the individual States or 
the larger administrative units In all of these 
except France the principle is equality of repre- 
sentation without respect to size or population 
of the area represented. In Great Britain, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Austria, and Hungary 
the principle of class representation is largely 
employed. Germany has as a part of its legisla- 
ture a body, known as the Bundesrat, which, 
though in one sense an upper house, at the 
same time resembles a meeting of diplomatic 
representatives of the several states of the 
Empire. 

The source from which the legislatures pro- 
ceed is now substantially the same everywhere 
in the case of the lower houses, namely, univer- 
sal manhood suffrage. To this rule there are 
exceptions, as in Australia, New Zealand, Fin- 
land, Norway, Iceland, and a dozen American 
StatM, where women possess the parliamentary 
or le^pslative franchise equally with men; in 
Italy, where a complex system of (|u»irin,‘at5(.ri- 
(educatiem, tax, rent) prevails; in Gniit Hr;i 
aln, where there is a household lodger franchise; 


and in the Netherlands, where the payment of a 
direct tax is required So far as the upper 
houses are concerned, there is considerable 
variety in the source from which they proceed. 
In France the Upper House is chosen by indirect 
election, in the United States (since 1913), 
Mexico, the Commonwealth of Australia, and 
Brazil it is chosen by direct election; in Ger- 
many and Switzerland it is appointed by the 
local governments. The British House of Lords 
consists of peers of the blood royal, English 
bishops, English peers (hereditary and created 
by the sovereign), Scotch representative peers 
(elected for duration of Parliament), and Irish 
representative peers (elected for life). The 
constitution of the Austrian Herrenhaus and 
of the Hungarian Table of Magnates is in the 
main very similar to that of the British House 
of Lords. The composition of the Prussian 
Herrenhaus is somewhat more complex than 
that of the Austrian; included in its members 
are representatives of the large cities and of 
the universitiep. The Senate in Italy is com- 
posed of princes of the royal house and of an 
unlimited number of peers, nominated by the 
King for life. The members of the Senate of 
the Dominion of Canada are appointed for life 
by the Governor-General. Among the common- 
wealths of the American Union the source of 
both houses is popular election 

The qualifications for members of the lower 
houses do not now differ greatly in the various 
modern states of the world In general they 
are male sex, mature «^’^etimes 21 years, 
although it IS 25 in ^ ' States, France, 

Germany, Spam, and Prussia, and 30 in Italy , 
citizenship, and residence in the state and some- 
times in the district from which the member 
is chosen. The usual disqualifications are con- 
viction of crime, bankruptcy, pauperism, and 
the holding of » incompatible office at the same 
time. For eligibility to the upper houses there 
IS usually a higher age qualification, the average 
being about 30, although it is 35 in Brazil, and 
40 in France and Italy. In Europe appointed 
members of the Upper House are usually re- 
quired to be selected from certain professional, 
learned, or noble classes Among the States of 
the American Union the qualifications for mem 
bership in both Houses are the same, ^usually 
mature age and citizenship. 

There is substantial agreement throughout 
the United States and Europe as to the rights 
and privileges of legislative members. These are 
the right of each House to judge of the elections 
and qualifications of its own members; freedom 
from arrest during .the session, except for 
treason or other high crimes, or unless the 
member is caught in the act of committing a 
crime; and freedom of debate without responsi- 
bility to any power except the chamber for 
words spoken or votes cast. There is not yet 
unanimity of opinion on the question of whether 
members of the Legislature should receive 
compensation. In the United States, Mexico, 
Brazil, and France the practice exists of grant- 
ing Hiriip* members of both Houses, 

and ill Grein IJimi!!*. Switzerland, Belgium, and 
Prussia to members of the Lower House. In 
Germany, Italy, and Spain members receive no 
compensation. In the American commonwealths 
the practice is to grant a small salary or per 
diem allowance together with mileage (q.v,). 

The tenure of legislative members varies 
greatly. In the upper chambers of the European 
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legislatures it is generally for life or long 
periods of time, although in France it is nine 
years, and in Switzerland and Germany it de- 
pends upon the will of the local governments. 
As to the lower houses the tenures are usually 
for short periods of time, ranging from three 
years in Switzerland to five in Great Britain. 
In the United States it is six years for the 
Upper House and two for the Lower; in Mexico 
it is four for the Upper House and two for the 
Lower; in Brazil it is nine for the Upper and 
three for the Lower. Frequent provision is 
made for a partial renewal of the upper houses. 
Among the individual States of the American 
Union the most common provision is a four- 
year tenure for the Senates and two years for 
the lower houses. In some States, however, 
annual elections of members of the Legislature 
are still held Relative to the powers of the 
Legislature over its own assembling, opening, 
adjournment, prorogation, and dissolution, it 
may be stated as a general rule that in the 
American republics and in the commonwealths 
of the United States this right belongs to the 
legislatures themselves, subject to certain pro- 
visions in the constitutions relative to the times 
of meeting and the length of the session. Most 
States have thus restricted the length of the 
legislative session to periods varying from 40 
to 90 days In the European legislatures, on 
the other hand, the more common rule is that 
these are prerogatives of the head of the state. 
So far as intc ■ ’ . ■ • . < discipline, and 

procedure are ■ ■ eral rule is that 

each House shall be left to its own judgment 
subject to a few limitations prescribed by the 
constitutions relative to publicity of procedure, 
the infliction of punishment on refractory mem- 
bers, and the organization of the chamber 
There is a substantial agreement that a quorum 
for the transaction of business should be a 
majority of the legal number of members. In 
some states this is regulated by statute, and 
in others it is made a constitutional principle 
This rule, however, is departed from in the case 
of the British Parliament and the German 
Bundesrat, in both of which cases the presence 
of a comparatively small number of members 
IS sufficient to transact business 

So far as the frequency of legislative sessions 
IS concerned, it may be stated as a general rule 
that national legislatures assemble annually. 
This is required by the constitutions of the 
United States and France, while the demands 
of a complex and increasing civilization make 
it practically necessary everywhere. In the 
United States, however, the popular distrust of 
the State h'Ln-laliii( ^ has led to the general 
adoption of the system of biennial sessions and 
in one State (Alabama) of quadrennial sessions. 
At the present time (1915) only seven States 
adhere to the old practice of annual sessions. 
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See Legislation: Speaker; Minisiby; Gov- 
ernment; and articles on the various countries. 

LEGISIiATIVE MANAOBIOSNT in In- 
dustry. See Management, Legislative. 

LEGITIM, I6j'l-tlra (Fr. Ugitime, from Lat. 
legitimuSy lawful), or Bairn’s Part. In Scots 
law, the legal provision which a child is en- 
titled to out of the movable or personal estate 
of the deceased father. In Scotland, as for- 
merly by the English common law, a father is 
not allowed wholly to disinherit his children. 
If a wife and children survive, the movable 
estate is divided into three equal parts, one of 
which is preserved to the children. If only 
children survive, and not the wife, then half 
the personal estate is legitim, the other half 
being called “dead’s part” and being devisable 
by the father at his pleasure. Though a father 
may in his lifetime, without any check from 
his children, squander his . property, still he is 
not allowed, by will ot otherwise, to make gifts 
so as to lessen the fund to which the children 
are entitled. The legitim is claimable by all 
the children who survive the father, but not 
by the issue of those children who have prede- 
ceased It is immaterial what the age of the 
child may be and whether married or not. 
Children claiming legitim must, however, give 
credit for any provision or advance made by the 
father out of his movable estate in his lifetime. 
All the children, though of different marriages, 
share equally in the legitim The principle of 
the legitim "does not now exist at the common 
law, but it obtains in Louisiana and in all the 
modern States whose legal systems are derived 
from that of the civil law. See Inofficious 
Testament 

LEGITIMACY. In law, the status of a 
child wlio IS born in lawful wedlock. Any child 
born during wedlock is presumed to be legiti- 
mate, but this presumption may be rebutted by 
positive proof that the husband and wife had 
not cohabited for a time which would completely 
negative any possibility of the former being the 
father of the child. The old common-law rule 
was that the child was conclusively presumed 
to be legitimate unless the husband was “beyond 
the seas” for over nine months previous to its 
birth, but that rule has been modified as above 
stated. At common law the subsequent mar- 
riage of the parents did not have the effect of 
legitimizing children previously born to them, 
and such is still the law in England; but in 
civil-law countries (including Scotland, Quebec, 
and Louisiana), and now by statute in most 
of the United States, a child born out of wed- 
lock is legitimatized by the subsequent mar- 
riage of its parents, in which case it has the 
same status in law as a child born in wedlock. 

As the only legal disabilities under which an 
illegitimate person rests are his inability to 
inherit land and, as next of kin, to administer 
the estate of a deceased parent or to share 
therein under statutes of distribution, the ques- 
tion of one’s legitimacy is rarely raised, except 
when he asserts a claim to real or personal 
estate under such circumstances or when some 
one claims under or through him. Since 1858, 
in England, by virtue of the Legitimacy Declara- 
tion Act (21 and 22 Viet., c. 93), any natural - 
born subject, whose domicile is England or 
Ireland, or who claims any real or personal 
estate situate in England, may by direct pro- 
ceedings, instituted by him for that purpose in 
the Divorce and Matrimonial Court, have the 
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queitioii of his legitimacy tried and judicially 
oei^iaiiied. In the Unit^ States the old prac> 
tioe still generally obtains. See Bastabd; 
Hexb; iLLicomMACT; Lbjgxtimation. 

XEGIT'IMA'TIOII (from ML. hgitimare, 
to make legitimate, from Lat. legitimua, law- 
ful), The act of conferring the status of legit- 
imacy on a person bom a bastard, piis may 
be effected by adoption, by act of parliament or 
legislature, or by the subsequent marriage of 
the father and mother of the illegitimate off- 
spring, called legitimation per auhaequene 
matrimomum. This effect, howevbr, can only be 
produced provided at the time of the birth the 
parents nught have been married, or there was 
no obstacle to their then marrying, if so in- 
clined, as, e.g., if they were both unmarried, 
and there was no impediment. Sometimes it 
has happened that the father. A, or mother, B, 
after the child’s birth, marries a third person 
and has children, and after the dissolution of 
the marriage A and B marry. In this perplex- 
ing case the courts have held that the inter- 
vening marriage with a third party does not 
prevent the bastard child, born before that 
event, from being legitimate by the subsequent 
marriage of A and B. But it has not been 
settled what are the mutual rights of the chil- 
dren of the two marriages in such circum- 
stances, though it appears that the legitimate- 
born children cannot be displaced by the legit- 
imated bastard. The doctrine of legitimation 
per Muhsequens matrtmomum obtains in Scot- 
land and in the legal systems of the Continent 
which are derived from the civil law, but is 
not recognized in England or Ireland, having 
been solemnly repudia&d by the famous statute 
of Merton, and the maxim prevails there, “Once 
a bastard, always a bastard.” This harsh rule 
of the common law still prevails in a few of 
the United States, hut in most the civil-law 
rule has been adopted. The rule is the same 
where the parents were not really married, 
though they both bona fide believed themselves 
to be married. Consult “Legitimation by Sub- 
sequent Marriage,” in Journal of Society of 
Comparative Legialationy vol. vi (n. s., Lon- 
don, 1906). 

XiBGIT^HISTS (Fr. Ugitimiste, from Lat. 
legitimuSf legal, from lex, law), The. In 
France, after 1830, the party that upheld the 
claims of the elder line of Bourbons against 
the younger or Orleanist line. Charles X, who 
was deposed in 1830, belonged to the Bourbons, 
while Louis Philippe, who succeeded him, be- 
longed to the house of Orleans. The death of 
the Count de Chambord, the last of the Bourbon 
line, in 1883, ended the dispute by leaving the 
Count de Paris, grandson of Louis Philippe, 
sole heir to the claims of both branches of the 
Bourbon family. The name to-day is applied 
to a believer in hereditary monarchy as opposed 
to parliamentary rule. 

XtBGLBB, leglgr, Henby Eduabd (1861- 
). An American librarian. Born at Pa- 
lermo, Italy, he was educated in Switzerland and 
in the United States. He served as a member of 
the Wisconsin Staie Assembly in 1889, as secre- 
tary of the Milviaiikee, Wis., School Board from 
1800 to 1904, and as secretary of the Wisconsin 
Library Commission in 1904-09. In 1909 he 
became librarian of the Chicago Public Library, 
and in 1912-13 he was president of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. He is author of 
tth£vaUer Henry de fonJy (1896) ; A Moses of 


the Mormons ( 1897 ) ; Leading Events of Wis- 
consin History ( 1897 ) ; James Oates Percival 
(1901); Early Wisconsin Imprints (1003); 
Poe’s Raven: Its Origin and Genesis (1907); 
Of Much Love and Some Knowledge of Books 
(1912). 

LEGNAOO, lA-nyfi'gd. A city in the Prov- 
ince of Verona, Italy, 33 miles by rail southeast 
of the city of Verona, on the Adige (Map: 
Italy, F 2). It has a technical school, a city 
library, and two theatres. The country is fer- 
tile though swampy, and Legnago is an impor- 
tant market for rice and other grain, wine, 
potatoes, and flax. In 1796 it was captured by 
the French, and the old fortifications were razed 
under Napoleon in 1801. In 1815 the Austrians, 
to defend the passage of the Adige, refortified 
Legnago, making it one of the fortresses of the 
famous Quadrilateral. Pop. (commune), 1881, 
14,358, 1901, 14,629; 1906, 17,000. 

LEGNANO, M-nyfi'nd. A town 16 miles 
northwest of Milan, Italy, on the river Olona. 
There are cotton and silk factories. Pop., 1901 
(commune), 12,002; 1911, 24,364. It is famous 
for the victory of Milan and the allied Lombard 
cities over the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa 
(q.v.) in 1176. In the year 1876, the seven- 
hundredth anniversary of the battle, a monu- 
ment was erected on the battlefield. 

LE GOFFIC, le gd'f6k', Charles Henri 
(1863- ). A Breton poet, novelist, and 

critic, born at Lannion The traditions and 
customs of Brittany have been depicted by him 
in a striking manner, on much the same lines 
as his contemporary Le Braz (q.v.). He became 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor and was 
three times a laureate of the French Academy. 
His literary career opened with a volume of 
verse, Amour breton (1889), followed by Le 
pardon de la reine Anne (1892). In 1913 his 
PoSsies computes began to appear. His other 
works include: Le cruoiM de KSralis (1892); 
Pass^ Vamour (1895) ; Le pays (1897) ; Sur la 
cdte (1897) ; Morgans (1898) , LKrreur de FloV’ 
ence (1904) ; Lea bonnets rouges (1906) ; VAme 
bretowne (1902-08); Passions celtes (1908); 
La double confession (1909) , Fites et coutumes 
populaires (1911). Lc Goffic’s critical writing 
is found in Nouveau traiti de versification franr 
aaise (1890, 5th ed., 1910), with E Thieulin; 
and Les romans d’aupurd^hui (1890). In col- 
laboration with Gabriel Vicaire he wrote the 
drama Le sortiUge (1900). 

LEGOXJIS, lc-goo'6', Emile (1861- ). A 

French literary critic. He was born at Hon- 
fleuf (Calvados), was educated at the universi- 
ties of Caen and Paris, and after teaching in 
various provincial institutions, including 19 
years as lecturer and professor at the Univer- 
sity of Lyons, he was appointed to the chair of 
English language and literature at the Sor- 
bonne (1904). In 1912-13 he visited America 
as exchange professor at Harvard and while 
here lectured at various other universities. His 
works include: Le gin&al Michel Beaupuy 
( 1891 ) ; La jeunesse de William Wordsworth 
( 1896 ) ; Pages choisies des grands iorivadns, 
Shakespeare ( 1899 ) ; Morceaux choisies de lit- 
Urature anglaise (1905) ; edition of the Jocelyn 
of Lamartine and Pages choisies d^AngeUier 
(both 1906) ; Dane Us sentiers de la renaissance 
anglaise (1907); introduction to the French 
edition of the Canterbury Tales (1908) ; Chau- 
oer, in the series “Bcrivains strangers” (1910) ; 
Defense de la po4sie frangaise d Vusage des leg- 
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teitrs anglais (1912); ‘‘William Wordsworth,” 
in the Cambrtdge History of English Literature, 
vol. xii (New York, 1914). 

LEOOUVfi, lo-gSoW, Eenest (1807-1903). 
A French dranlatist, essayist, and academician, 
son of the poet Jean Baptiste Legouv6. His 
mother died in 1810, and his father soon had to 
be put in a lunatic asylum, but the orphan had 
plenty of money and was well educated. In 
1829 he won an academic prize for a poem on 
the discovery of printing; but he first made his 
mark 20 years later (1849) by the drama 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, written in collaboration 
with Scribe ( q.v. ) , as were also Lea contes de la 
retne de Navarre (1860), Bataille des dames 
(1851), Lea doigts de /de (1858). His dramas 
written independently of Scribe are insignificant, 
save for MMic, rather than play which Rachel 
paid 5000 francs, though Ristori achieved suc- 
cess with it in an Italian translation. Le- 
gouvd’s dramatic works were collected (1887- 
90) He wrote also on education, on the social 
position of women, and on L^Art de la lecture 
(1877, 1881), in which he was an adept. In 
1881 Legouvd was made director of studies in 
the normal school for girls at Sevres and in 
1887 a Commander in the Legion of Honor. 
Towards the end of his life Legouvd was known 
for his studies on the character and needs of 
women and children in France. La femme en 
France au XJXdme sthcle (1864) was reissued, 
much enlarged, in 1878. Messieurs les enfants 
appeared m 1868; then came his Conferences 
paristennes (1872) ; Nos filles et nos fils (1877) ; 
and Une education de jeune fille (1884) — all 
very influential in changing French methods of 
education In 1886-87 Legouv4 published his 
autobiography, Soixante ans de souvenirs He 
was always fond of physical training, which he 
urged as important to France, and was himself 
a skillful fencer and pistol shot. He died March 
14, 1903 

LEGOUV^l, Jean Baptiste (1764-1812). A 
French poet and dramatist, born in Paris. His 
first play, La mart d*Ahel, was produced in 1792 
and was followed by Epicharis (1793), Quintus 
Fahius (1795), Eteocle (1799), and La mort de 
Henri IV (1806), the only play he wrote which 
was well received In general his dramatic 
works lack movement and interest. His poem 
Le mdrite des femmes (1801) was very popular; 
it went rapidly through 40 editions. Legouv^ 
was elected to the Institute in 1798. 

LEGBAIN, le-grhN', Georges Albert (1865- 
) , A French Egyptologist, borti in Paris. 
There he received his education, studying in 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arta under G^rOme and in 
the College de France under Maspero. In 1892 
he became a member of the Institut Francais 
d’Arch^ologie Orientale at Cairo, and of the 
museum of that city he was appointed Inspec- 
teur-dessinateur in 1894. In 1897 Legrain be- 
came a member of the Institut Egyptien; in 
1908 he was made a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor. While working on the reconstruction of 
the great temple of Ammon at Karnak, of which 
he had been placed in charge in 1896, he had 
the good fortune in 1904 to discover 800 statues 
of stone and 17,000 of bronze which had been 
buried in one place. Legrain’s numerous publi- 
cations include: Le livre des transformations; 
Catalogue du musie de Cairo; Repertoire gene^ 
alogique et onomastique du music de Cairo; 
Les temples de Kamak; Louqaor; Ligendes et 


ohamsons populoires; La statuette funfairs 
Pathmos (1904); Notes prises d Kamak 
(1905) ; Comment doit-on itahlir une ginialogie 
igyptienne (1906) ; La grande stile de Toutanb- 
hamanou a Karnak ( 1907 ) ; 8ur une stile de 
Senousrit IV ( 1908) . 

LBGBAND, le-gThN' Louis Di:siRifc ( 1842- 
), A French legal scholar and diplomat, 
born at Valenciennes. From 1882 to 1895 he 
was Minister Plenipotentiary at The Hague. He 
became a Councilor of State and an Officer of 
the Legion of Honor and was decorated by 
Holland. He wrote: Du divorce et de la siparor 
tion de corps (1866) ; 8inaG de Meilhan et Vvnr 
tendance de Haincmt et du Cambrisis (1868); 
Le maria ge et les mceurs en Frame (1879), 
crowned by the French Academy and the Acad- 
emy of Moral and Political Science; La rivo^ 
lutwn franQaise en Hollande: La rivublique 
batave (1895) ; LHdie de patrie (1897) , Priois 
de procMure civile usuelle ct pratique (1897; 
new enlarged ed., 1904). 

LEGBAND DXX SAtTLLE, Ic-grkN' s61, 
Henri (1830-86). A French alienist. He was 
born at Dijon, studied medicine there, and was 
interne at Rouen and at Charenton, was asso- 
ciate editor of the Gazette des Hdpitauw ( 1864- 
62) , and in 1862 became doctor of medicine with 
a thesis De la monomame incendiaire. He was 
an associate of Lasagne at the prefecture of 
police, Paris; was physician at the Salp^tridre 
(1877) and chief physician of the special in- 
firmary for the insane at the prefecture of 
police, Paris (1883). He was long editor of the 
Annales midico’psychologiques. His principal 
works were : La folie devant les trihunaua 
(1864) , an essay on Le dilire des petsicutions 
(1871) ; Etude midico-ligale sur les ipileptiques 
(1877); Traiti de midecine ligalc (2d ed., 
1885) 

LEGBENZI, 16,-gr5n't8$, Giovanni (c.l625- 
90). An Italian composer, born at Clusone, 
near Bergamo. After having studied under 
Pallavicino he became organist at Bergamo and, 
as maestro di cappella to the Duke of Ferrara, 
produced his first opera, Achille in ScirOy in 
1663. The next year he went to Venice, where 
he was elected director of the Conservatory de* 
Mendicant! (1672), and in 1685 became maestro 
di cappella at Saint Mark*s. In the latter capa- 
city he enlarged the orchestra and introduced a 
number of innovations. He was one of the first 
to write trios for two violins and violoncello, 
and his operas (18 in all) are marked^ by a 
freer use of melody and a more coherent instru- 
mentation than had been common before his 
time In addition to his operas and instru- 
mental compositions, he wrote considerable 
sacred music He died in Venice. 

LEGBOS, le-grd', Alphonse (1837-1911). A 
French painter, etcher, and sculptor. He was 
born at Dijon, studied at the School of Fine 
Arts there and in Paris under Lecoq de Bois- 
baudran. He first exhibited a portrait of his 
father (1867, Tours Gallery), which caused 
him to be classed among the so-called Realists. 
Two years afterward his “Angelus,” owned by 
Seymour Haden, excited further attention, and 
in 1861 his “Kx Voto” (Dijon Museum) arouBe<| 
a storm of criticism. In 1863 he removed to 
London, where he became professor of etching 
in South Kensington schools and in 1876 was 
a]q)oifitod ^lade professor of fine arts at Uni- 
\erhit\ (’('liege. London, to succeed E. J. Pojjrn- 
t('r, his teaching and lofty example he 
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strongly influenced English art. His earlier 
period is marked by a primitive but picturesque 
realism; his later wnrics are more simple and 
dignified, and in spirit nearly approach the 
old masters. Legros was extraordinarily versa- 
tile and prolific. His etchings are vigorously 
executed, with much restrained force, dramatic 
power, and grotesque humor. His innumerable 
pen and pencil drawing and his etchings and 
his medal work are widely known, and in his 
later years he gained fame as a sculptor. His 
subjects, beside portraits, are largely religious, 
or else illustrate the life of beggars, vnirahonds, 
and the common people. His painting • Public 
Penance” (1868) is in the Luxembourg, which 
also possesses “The Dead Christ” (1868), a 
landscape, and the portrait of Gambetta. Among 
other important examples are: “Woman Pray- 
ing” (1888, Tate Gallery, London); “Young 
Woman Walking beside a River” (1889, Alen- 
gon Gallery) ; ‘‘On the Ed^ of the Woods” 
(Metropolitan Museum, New York) , Among Le- 
gros's best-known sculptures are “The Mask of 
Miss Swainson,” in the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, and- the monumental fountain at Wel- 
beck Abbey. His etchings include “The Triumph 
of Death,” a remarkable allegorical series ; “The 
Death of St. Francis”; “Procession through the 
Vaults of Medard,” and “The Dying Vagabond ” 
His portraits, such as those of Burne-Jones, 
Huxley, and Browning, are also notable. 

LE0BOS, Pierre The name of two French 
sculptors. — Pierre the Elder (1629-1714) was 
born at Chartres and studied in Paris under 
Sarrazin He was chosen member of the French 
Academy in 1666 and appointed professor in 
1702. Many of his statues and decorative 
works, which he modeled for Versailles, still 
exist. They are in the exaggerated baroque 
style of the period. 

His son and pupil Pierre (1666-1719) was 
born in Paris. He also studied at Rome, where 
he resided for many years and where most of 
his works are to be found. There are large 
religious groups by him in the Turin Cathedral, 
and in the church of St. John Later an and 
St. Peter’s in Rome, und several busts in the 
Louvre. They show artistic talent, but very 
little taste 

LBGUtA, U-goo'yA, Augusto B. (1863- 
). A Peruvian statesman, born in Lam- 
bayeque. He was educated in Valparaiso, Chile, 
and upon his return entered business in Lima. 
He served with distinction as a private in the 
Chilean-Peruvian War. After the war, he en- 
tered employment of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company and soon liecarae the general 
manager for Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia. Later 
he organized and directed La Sud Americana 
Insurance Company in Peru and managed the 
British Sugar Company, Ltd. In 1903 he en- 
tered political life, accepting the Ministry of 
Finance, in which he introduced many fiscal 
improvements, especially that of the collection 
of the taxes through a private corporation. 
His measures greatly increased the public reve- 
nues. In 1908 he was elected President of Peru. 
Although much criticised by his own as well 
ks by tne opposition purt\ , he maintained a firm 
control of tin* situation, governing with justice. 
His administration was progresswe and peace- 
ful. Education was encouraged, boundary dis- 
putes with Brazil and Bolivia were settled, the 
national defense Was imuroved, and wireless 
communication was established between Lima 


and Iquitos. At the end of his term in 1912 
he went to London, where he thereafter resided. 

LEGUME, leg'tlm or 16-gam' ( Fr. UgumOt 
from Lat. legumm, bean, from legere, to gather ) . 
A dry, dehiscent fruit, consisting of one carpel, 
and dehiscing (opening) by splitting down both 
sides, as in the pea, bean, etc. It is character- 
istic of the Leguminosse, or pulse family, and is 
commonly spoken of simply as a pod. See 
Fruit. 

LEGTT'HIH (from Lat. legumen, bean). A 
vegetable protein of the globulin group, found 
mainly in the seeds of many plants, including 
the leguminous plants, such as peas, beans, and 
lentils. Its exact nature is not known. Ritt- 
hausen found leguniin from ]ieas and field beans 
to contain the elements in the following propor- 
tions* carbon, 51.5 per cent; hydrogen, 7 per 
cent; nitrogen, 17.1 per cent, sulphur, 0 4 per 
cent ; and oxygen, 24 per cent. Osborne found : 
carbon, 52.1 per cent; hydrogen, 7 per cent; 
nitrogen, 18 per cent, sulphur, 0.4 per cent; 
and oxygen, 22 5 per cent Legumin may best 
be prepared by freeing finely ground peas of 
fat with the aid of naphtha, then extracting 
with a 10 to 20 per cent aqueous solution of 
common salt; the extract is filtered, precipitated 
with ammonium sulphate, the precipitate is 
again dissolved in a 10 per cent solution of 
common salt, and the salt is removed from the 
solution by dialysis, whereupon the legumin 
separates out almost pure, the final purification 
is effected by washing with water and alcohol. 
Legumin is insoluble in water, but soluble in 
very weak acids and alkalies, it is not coagu- 
lated by heat It resembles the casein of mam- 
malian milk, with which it was considered iden- 
tical by Liebig and others, and was therefore 
called vegetable casein. It contains less carbon 
and more nitrogen, however, than true casein. 
Upon treatment with sulphuric acid, legumin 
gives leucine, tyrosine, and glutamic and as- 
partic acids. It. is closely related to conglutin, 
a substance found in the seeds of cereals. Con- 
sult Osborne, The Vegetable Proteins (New 
York, 1909). 

LEGIT'MINO'SiE ( Neo-La t. nom. pi., from 
Lat. legumeny bean ) . A great family of dicotyle- 
donous plants, containing about 12,000 species. 
It 18 far the largest family of the Archichla- 
mydea), and with one exception (Compositae) the 
largest family of angiosperms. In fact, it 
comprises approximately one-tenth of all angio- 
spenns. The outstanding feature of the family 
18 the legume, which is a pod developed by a 
single carpel and characterized by the fact that 
it splits into two pieces or valves, as in the 
case of peas and beans The Legumino8a3 over- 
lap the Rosaceae (q.v.), the Mimosa tribe hav- 
ing many of the features of the latter family. 
The outlying features of the Rosaceee are regu- 
lar flowers and several carpels, while the out- 
lying features of the T eLriimirc»‘.,c are irregular 
flowers and a single ear pel In the Mimosa tribe 
of Leguminosse, however, there is a combination 
of the regular flowers of the Rosaceee and the 
single carpel of Leguminosse. This indicates 
that the legume, rather than the irrt‘gularit.\ 
of the flowers, determines a member of Legu- 
minosee. The ir regularity of the family is shown 
bv the corolla and is very characteristic, con- 
sisting in what is called a papilionaceous (but- 
tei fly-like) corolla. The common sweet pea 
suggests tlie type of irregularity. The upper- 
most petal, called the standard, is the largest, 
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1. VETCH (VIcIa vWloaa). 

2. GARDEN PEA (PIsum sativum). 

a. 8TRINQ BEAN (Phasoolus vutgapls). 


4. PEANUT (ArachJs hypogasa). 

6. COWPEA (Vigna catjang). 

6. LIMA BEAN (Phaasolus lunatus). 
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and encloses the others in the bud; the two 
lateral petals form the so-called wings; while 
the two lower petals unite to form the character- 
istic keel, which usually incloses the stamens 
and pistil. The stamens are quite characteris- 
tic, usually being ten in number, and united 
into one set or two sets (9 and 1). Occasion- 
ally they are free from one another, and rarely 
they are five in number The three tribes of 
the family are very well marked 

1. Papilionoidece. This tribe, much the larg- 
est, is characterized by its distinctly papiliona- 
ceous flowers. It includes a host of familiar 
forms, the most representative in American flora 
being Sap ttsia (false indigo), Crofalana (rattle- 
box), Luptnus (lupin), Trifohum (clover), P«o- 
ralea, Amorpha, Petalostemum (prairie clover), 
Rohinia (locust), Aatragalm (milk vetch), Des- 
modium (tick trefoil), Leapedeza (bush clover), 
Vtma (vetch), and Lathyrus (everlasting pea). 
Among the more common and best-known forms 
naturalized from Europe, in addition to peas 
{Piaum) and beans {Phaseolua)^ are Genista 
(whin), Gytiaua (broom), Vlex (gorse), Meli- 
lotus (sweet clover), and Medtcago (alfalfa). 

2. Cwsalpinioidew. This tribe is characterized 
by its n-iiiihit (-r imperfectly papilionaceous 
corolla, |ire - 111 !iMjr a condition distinctly inter- 
mediate between the two other tribes Even 
when the corolla is imperfectly papilionaceous, 
it can be di-t 'I'l'ui-hc^d from the preceding tribe 
by the fad t* at tin upper petal is inclosed by 
the others in the bud, rather than the reverse. 
Tlie common representatives are Oymnocladus 
(Kentucky coffee tree), iUcditsia (honey locust). 
Cassia (senna), and Gercis (redbud). 

3 Mimosoidew This tribe is characterized 
by its regular corolla, which is valvate in the 
bud, that is, the petals do not overlap one an- 
other. It is the group of sensitive plants, chiefly 
characteristic of the southwestern and regions 
of North America. The representative genera 
are Mimosa and Acacia, 

A very notable feature of the Leguminosss 
is the presence of root tubercles which are in- 
habited by nitrogen-fixing bacteria. Certain 
soil bacteria enter the young root hairs, grow 
and multiply, and work gradually into the cor- 
tex, where as they increase they stimulate the 
rootlet to multiply and enlarge the cortical 
cells, so that a local swelling, or tubercle, is 
formed. The largest of these scarcely exceeds 
the size of a hazelnut, and most are smaller 
than a pea, or even a grain of wheat The 
bacteria inhabiting these tubercles can use the 
free nitrogen in their manufacture of protein. 
By means of their favorable situation, many of 
the bacteria become excessively enlarged. The 
leguminous host sooner or later gets the better 
of the parasites, and consumes these fat bac- 
teria (bacteroids). In consequence of this pe- 
culiar relation between leguminous plants and 
nitrogen -fixing bacteria, leguminous crops, as 
clover and alfalfa, can be grown in soils poor 
in nitrates, and if the crop is plowed under, 
the soil is enriched in nitrogen at the expense 
of the air. For this reason leguminous plants 
are the most useful in the so-called rotation of 
crops. 

LEH4B, Ift'hflr, Fbanz (1870- • ). An 
Austrian composer, born at Komorn (Hungary). 
Having completed his musical education at the 
Prague Conservatory, he- began his career as 
concert master of the Elberfeld Opera. From 
1890 to 1902 he was bandmaster of various 


Austrian regiments. He then became condueter 
of the Theater an der Wien. The lukewarm 
reception of his first serious opera, Kuku»ha 
(1896), caused him to withdraw from the field 
of composition for some years. Meanwhile he 
discovered his truly remarkable talent for light 
opera, and his first attempts in this field, Wiener 
Frauen and Der Hastelhinder^ both produced in 
1902, proved emphatic successes. These were 
followed two years later by the equally suc- 
cessful Die Jumheirai and Der Goftergatte, On 
Dec. 30, 1905, he scored his greatest success, 
when Die lustige Witwe (Tlie Merry Widow) 
had its initial performance in Vienna. Imme- 
diately the work made the rounds of all the 
stages lliioiigMoiii the civilized world, arousing 
the wild«-i cut bii^-iH-in everywhere and inci- 
dentally making the composer a millionaire. 
This was followed by other successful works, 
Mitislav der Modemc (1906), Der Mann mit 
den drei Frauen (1908), Das Furstenkind and 
Der Graf von Luxemburg (1909), Zigeunerliehe 
(1910), Die ideale Frau (1912), Endlich allein 
and Le roi des Montagues (1914). In the early 
part (1914-15) of the European War he was 
taken prisoner by the Russians. 

"LECSl, A city in Utah Co., Utah, about 30 
miles south of Salt Lake City, on the Denver 
and Rio Grande and the San Pedro, Los Angeles, 
and Salt Lake railroads, and on two canals 
(Map: Utah, C 2). The surrounding region is 
adapted to irrigated farming, fruit growing, and 
sugar raising, and there are roller mills, a can- 
ning factory, and a large sugar refinery The 
water works are owned by the city. Pop., 1900, 
2719; 1910, 2964. 

LEHIGH, le'hi A river of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania It rises in the southwestern part of 
Pike County, flows southwest to White Haven 
in Luzerne County, then southeast to Allen- 
town, Lehigh County, where it turns northeast 
and enters the Delaware at Easton, after a 
course of about 120 miles (Map: Pennsylvania, 
L 6). It is followed for the greater part of its 
course by the Lehigh Valley Railroad and passes 
through a region rich in anthracite coal and 
iron, for which it is an important outlet. By 
means of locks and dams it has been opened for 
slack-water navigation 84 miles from its mouth. 

LEHIGHTON, l?'ht-tfin. A borough in Car- 
bon Co, Pa., 86 miles by rail north by west 
of Philadelphia, on the Lehigh River, on the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Canal, and on the 
l^high Valley and the Central of New Jersey 
railroads (Map: Pennsylvania, K 6). Among 
the important industries are silk and lace mills, 
a meat-packing house, shirt factory, automatic- 
press works, car shops, stoneworks, foundries, 
etc. The fair grounds of the County Industrial 
Society are here, and there are two beautiful 
parks. Pop., 1900, 4629; 1910, 6316. 

LEHIGH (16'hi) XmiVEBSITY. An un 
sectarian institution of highei h Hr!ii"u ht ^outl 
Bethlehem, Pa., founded in 1^6") h' fiidgi* Ass 
Packer (qv.), of Mauch Chunk, with a gift o1 
$600,000 and 116 acres of land, and incorpo 
rated in 1866. By his will Judge Packer, wh( 
died in 1879, endowed the university witl 
$1,600,000 and the library with $500,00a Thi 
object of Judge Packer was primarily to aflfoH 
the young men of the Lehigh Valley a completi 
technical education for the professions repre 
sented in the development of the peculiar re 
sources of the region. The university is ofi^n 
ized in two departments : the department o 
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arts and sciences, compriainj; a classical course 
an4 business administration and scientiflo 
courses; and the department of technology, with 
highly developed courses in civil, mechanical, 
metallurgical, mining, and electrical and chemi- 
cal engineering, electrometallurgy, and chemis- 
try, leading to the corresponding engineering 
degrees. Graduate courses are offered in both 
departments, conferring the master’s degree in 
art and science, and attendance at the summer 
schools forms part of the required work in the 
engineering courses. The college buildings, 17 
in number, include Packer Hall, the Packer Me- 
morial Church, well-equipped laboratories for 
chemistry and metallurgy, physics and electric- 
ity and steam engineering, the Sayre Astronom- 
ical Observatory, the John Fritz Engineering and 
Testing Laboratory, the Coke Arinini: T abora- 
tory, a modern gymnasium, and I (the 

gift of Charles L. Taylor, of Pittsburgh, Pa. ) , a 
large concrete stadium. Brown Memorial Hall 
(the student clubhouse), student commons or 
dining hall, and two dormitory buildings. The 
productive funds in 1913-14 amounted to $1,314,- 
000 and the annual income to $260,638. The 
university had in 1914 an attendance of 672 
students, a faculty of 75 instructors, and a li- 
brary of 133,000 volumes. The president in 1914 
was Henry S. Drinker, LL.D. 

LEHMANN, la'm&n, Autbed Georo Ludvig 
(1858- ). A Danish psychologist and psy- 

chophysicist, born in Copenhagen. He took the 
degree of Ph D. in 1884 at the University of 
CopiMliHL'en. where, after study in Leipzig under 
\\ Wiiiidt, he became (1890) docent and (1910) 
professor, and where he founded a psychophysi- 
cal laboratory. He wrote: Hovedloveite for det 
menneskelige FolelhesUv (1892), for which the 
Society of the Sciences awarded him a gold 
medal; Overtro og Troldom (4 vols., 1893-96; 
trans. into German) ; his main work, De ajw- 
lehge Tilatandes legemhge Ytringer (3 vols., 
1898; Ger trans., 1899-1905; continuation in 
German, Elemente der Psychodynamtk ) ; Pay- 
chologiache Methodik (1905); Grundzuge der 
Paychophyaiologie (1912); Pcedagogiak Pay- 
kologt (1913). 

LEHMANN, Frederick William (1853- 
). An American lawyer. He was born in 
Prussia, graduated from Tabor College, Iowa, in 
1873, and was admitted to the bar in 1873. He 
then practiced law at Nebraska City, Neb., un- 
til 1876, then at Des Moines, Iowa, until 1890, 
and thereafter at St. Louis, Mo., where he was 
a member of the firms of Boyle, Priest, and 
Lehmann (1895-1905) and Lehmann and Leh- 
mann (1905-10). He was Solicitor-General of 
the United States in 1910-12 and represented 
the government at the Mexican Peace Conference 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y., in 1914. He served as 
president of the American Bar Association in 
1908-09. 

LEHMANN, la'm&n', Henri (1814-82). A 
French historical and portrait painter, born at 
Kiel, Schleswig. He was a pupil of his father, 
Leo Lehmann, and of Ingres in Paris, where he 
opened a studio in 1847, after having become 
He received many medals and 
was a member of the Institute and professor 
at the Boole des Beaux-Arts. His work is of 
unequal merit Much is dry and academic, but 
the best ia pure in line and graceful in form. 
Among the best of his canvases are: ^^Jephtha’s 
Daughto’* (i$36); ‘^Grief of the Geeanides” 
(1850)^ ‘Trometheus’'; *‘Erigone’s Dream”; 


“Venus Anadyomene”; “Adoration of Magi and 
Shepherds” (1856, Rheims Museum) ; “Marriage 
of Tobias” ( 1866 ) ; mural paintings in the 
chapels of the church of St. Merry, on the ceil- 
ing of the Great Hall in the Palais de Justice, 
and in the Throne Hall, Luxembourg Palace. 
He painted many well-characterized portraits of 
celebrated contemporaries — Liszt, Ingres, and 
Edmond About, among others. 

LEHMANN, Ifi'm^n, Johannes Edvard 
(1862- ). A Danish theologian and Church 

historian, bom in r dc ' i./ In 1890 he won 
the gold medal of i i ■ \ of Copenhagen, 

where, after studies in Lund, Germany, Holland, 
England, and Paris, he took the degree of Ph.D. 
(1896), and where he became docent in 1900. 
In 1910 he was appointed professor of religious 
history and religious philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin and was made honorary doctor 
of theology by Leyden. In 1913 he became 
professor at Lund. He exerted great influence 
through his lectures and many books, the most 
important of which are: Zarathuaira (2 vols., 
1899-1902), treating of the old faith of the 
Persians; Myatik % Bedenakah og Kriatendom 
(1904; Ger. trans., 1907), Om Bibelen at Icese 
og Icere (1906) , Buddha (1907) ; Opdragelae til 
Arbejde (1910, Ger. trans., 1913); Almuehv og 
Eventyr (1910); Textbuoh zur ReUgtonage- 
achxchte (1912); Hvorledes akal jeg undermaet 
(1912); Bamelcerdom og Ynghngahv (1913). 
He edited and partly wrote P. D. C de la 
Saussaye’s Lekrbuch der Rehgionageachichte 
(4th ed., 1912), the most important book on the 
subject. 

LEHMANN, Ift'mdn, Karl Bernhard (1858- 
). A German physician. He was born in 
Zurich, was educated at the University of 
Zurich, and in 1881 became assistant in the 
physiological institute there. In 1883 he took a 
similar post in Munich and in 1887 went to 
Wtirzburg as assistant professor of hygiene, tak- 
ing charge of the hygienic institute. In 1894 he 
became professor. Among his hygienic studies 
are a large number (beginning 1886) on gases, 
on the metals (copper, zinc, tin, nickel, cliro- 
mates), on flour and bread (1894-1904), on 
cotton (1907), on tobacco and its use (1909- 
13), and on coffee (1912) He also published 
Methode praktiacher Bygiene (2d ed., 1901; 
Eng. version by Crookes, 1893), and Atlas und 
Grundriss der Bakteriologie (1897; 5th ed., 
1911), with R. O. Neumann. 

LEHMANN, Lilli (1848- ). An emi- 

nent German dramatic soprano, born in Wtirz- 
burg. Her first lessons were from her mother, 
who was a harp player and prima donna under 
Spohr at Cassel. After singing small parts on 
the stage she made her d^but in Berlin as a 
light soprano in Meyerbeer’s Dos Feldlager in 
Bohlesien in 1870 and became so successful that 
she was appointed Imperial chamber singer in 
1876, in which year she sang the bird music in 
Siegfried and took the part of one of the Rhine 
daughters in the Nibelungen trilogy at Bay- 
reuth. She sang in London in 1884 and came 
to New York, where she was engaged as prin- 
cipal soprano at the Metropolitan (Jpera House 
from 1885 to 1890. It was there that, together 
with Fisdher, Alvary, Brandt, and Seidl, she 
helped accomplish the final triumph of Wag- 
ner’s music. After her return to Germany she 
appeared as a Lieder sing^er, proving herself the 
equal of the greatest artists in that field also. 
Occasionally she appeared as guest on the oper* 
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atic but for long the German opera 

houses were closed to her because she had re- 
mained in America beyond the leave granted 
her by the Berlin Opera. At last, however, 
through the personal intervention of the Em- 
peror, the ban was removed. In 1901 she not 
only organized but also managed the famous 
Mozart Festivals in Salzburg. In 1888 she was 
married to the tenor Paul Kalisch. Her voice, 
of superb quality and volume, gained for her 
the reputation of being not only one of the 
greatest Wagnerian singers of her day, but also 
an ideal interpreter of Mozart. She was un- 
surpassed in the roles of Brlinhilde and Isolde. 
Consult: L. Andro, Ltlh Lehmann (Berlin, 
1907) ; Lilli Lehmann, Mein Weg (Leipzig, 
1913; Eng. trans. by Alice B. Seligmaiiii, My 
Path through Life, New York, 1914). 

LEHMANN, la'man, Liza (Mrs. Herbert 
Bedford) (1862- ). An English concert vo- 

calist and composer, born in London. Her 
father, Rudolph Lehmann, was a well-known 
artist, and her mother (daughter of Robert 
Chambers, cofounder of Chambers's Journal) 
was a composer, writing under the pseudonym 
of A. L Liza Lehmann, studied voice culture 
imder Randegger (London) and Raunkilde 
(Rome), and composition under Froudenberg 
(Wiesbaden) and Hamish MacCunn (London). 
Her d6but as a vocalist was at the London 
Monday Popular Concerts on Nov. 23, 1885; 
she afterward met with remarkable success 
throughout Great Britain and Germany. In 
1894 she married Herbert Bedford (a composer 
of merit) and retired from concert work Her 
most successful work is the song cycle In a 
Persian Carden, the words, taken from the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, consisting of a 
connected group of solos and part songs. Other 
cycles are Tennyson’s In Memonam, The Daisy 
Cham, Songs of Love and Spring, Nonsense 
Songs, Songs of Good Luck None of her later 
cycles has had the vogue of the Persian Garden. 
She also wrote two operas, Sergeant Brue 
(1904) and The Vicar of Wakefield (1906). In 
1910 she made a most successful tour of the 
United States with her two cycles In a Persian 
Garden and Nonsense Songs Her work is 
marked by a refinement of sentiment which be- 
trays strongly the influence of Schumann. 

LEHMANN, Max (1846- ). A German 

historian, born in Berlin and educated at 
Kbnigsberg, Bonn, and Beilin. In 1879 he began 
to teach in the Berlin Military Academy, in 1887 
was made a member of the Prussian Academy, 
and a year later went to Marburg as professor 
of history In 1892 he was appointed to a like 
chair at Leipzig and in 1893 became professor 
of raediffival and modern history at Gbttihgen. 
He wrote: Das Aufgebot zur Heerfahrt Ottos 11. 
naoh Italien (1869) ; Der Krieg von 1,870 his zur 
Einschliessung von Metz (1873) ; Kneseheck und 
Sohdn: Beitrage zur Geschichte der Freiheits- 
kriege (1876); Stein, Schamhorst und Sohdn 
(1877); Schamhorst (1886-87), which won a 
prize; Fried/rich der Qrosse (1894) ; Freiherr 
von Stein (1902-06), which won the Wedekind 
prize; Eistorisohe Aufsatze und Reden (1911); 
Die Erhehung von 1813 (1913). 

LITHMANN, Otto (1865- ). A German 

physicist,* born in Constance and educated at 
Strassburg. From 1876 to 1883 he taught in 
the Gymnasium at Mfilhausen and then in 
schools of technology at Aix (until 1888) and, 
after a year at Dresden, at Karlsruhe. Besides 


contributions to German technical periodicals 
and to Meyer’s Konversations-Lewikont he 
wrote: Physikalisohe Techmk (1886)j Mole- 
kularphysik (1888-89) ; Krystallanalyse (1,891) ; 
Elektrmtat und Lioht (1896); Versuohsergeh- 
msse und Erklarungsversuohe ( 1899 ) ; Fldssige 
Krystalle und die Theorie des Lehens (1906; 
2d ed., 1908) ; Die soheinhar lehenden Krystalle 
( 1907 ) ; Die wichtigsten Begriffe und Gesetze 
der Physik ( 1907 ) ; Die Kmstallisations-Mikrch 
shop (1910). He revised Frick’s Physikalisohe 
Technik (7th ed., 1902-04) and Miiller’s Grund- 
riss der Physik (1896). 

LEHMANN, Peter Martin Orla (1810-70). 
A Danish lawyer and politician, born and edu- 
cated in Copenhagen. He early entered politics, 
became editor of Kjohenhavnsposten (1836), 
and founded Fcedrelandet (1839) as organ of 
the opposition. An enthusiastic friend of free- 
dom, he worked for the national-liberal ideas, 
founded the Society for the Freedom of the 
Press (1839), started the Schleswig movement, 
and worked for the political and economic in- 
terests of the farmers. In 1848 he became Min- 
ister in the “March Ministry,” later Governor, 
in 1851 an influential member of the Folketing, 
and in 1864 member of the Landsting. After 
1860 he urged the governmcnt^to take a strong 
stand against Prussia, and in 1861 Hall, to 
satisfy public demand, had to take him into 
his ministry. He was an enthusiastic adherent 
of “Scandinavisme,” the aim of which was the 
political and cultural unity of the three Scan- 
dinavian countries He wrote Om Aarsagerne 
til Danmarka XJlykke (1864; 8 editions; Eng. 
trans. ) . H. Hage and C. Ploug published his 
collected works (4 vols , 1872-74). 

LEHMANN. Rudolph Chambers ( 1866- 
) . An English journalist, lawyer, and 
politician, born near Sheffield. He graduated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, became a bar- 
rister of the Inner Temple in 1880, and took a 
prominent part in Liberal politics From 1890 
he was a member of the staff of Punch and 'in 
1901 was editor of the London Daily News. He 
published a volume on rowing (in the Isthmiam 
Library, vol. iv, 1897), and in 1896-97 acted 
as head coach to the Harvard University creiv. 
Further publications by him include a Digest of 
Overruled Cases (1887), with Dale; The Bills- 
bury Election (1892) ; Mr. Punch* s Prize Novels 
(1893), Anm Fugaces (1901); Adventures of 
Picklock Holes (1901) ; Crumbs of Pity (1903) ; 
The SunrChild (1904); The Complete Oarsman 
(1908); Memories of Half a Century (1908); 
Light and Shade (1909) ; Charles Dickons as 
Editor (1912), an edition of previously unpub- 
lished letters of Dickens, edited by Lehmann; 
Sportsmen and Others (1912); The Spark 
Divine: A Book for Animal Lovers (1913). In 
1906 he was elected to Parliament as a Liberal 
from Leicestershire, South. 

LEHMANN-HAXTPT, Gael F. (1861- 
) . A German-English archfisologist and 
historian. He was born in Hamburg of a family 
of artists and was educated at the Johanneum 
there and at Heidelberg, Leipzig, Gottingen. 
Johns Hopkins, and Berlin universities. He 
was assis^nt in the Egyptian department of 
the Royal Museum at Berlin from 1887 to 1893 
and taught ancient history in the University of 
Berlin in 1893-98. He then traveled in As*- 
menia and in 1901 became professor of Greek 
antiquities at Liverpool. In his special field of 
Armenian and Babylonian history and arohAol* 
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ogy he wrote: Das alt-hahylonische Maes- und 
Cfemchtseyetem (1803); Zwei Hauptprohleme 
der altortentalieohen Chronologie (1898); ifa- 
teriaZien zur alien Geaohiohte Armemene und 
Meaopotamiena ( 1007 ) ; Die historiaohe 8emi~ 
ramie und ihre Zeit (1010); Israel ^ aetne Oe~ 
aohichte im Rahmen der Weltgeachichte (1911 ) ; 
8olon, the Poety the Merchant and the States- 
man (1912) ; and a sketch of Greek history to 
Chseronea (1913) in Gercke and Norden's Ein- 
leitu ng in die klaaatache Philologie 

L£HB, lar, Julius (1845-94). A German 
economist, born at Schotten, Hesse, and edu- 
cated at Giessen. He taught at Munich from 
1885 until his death. Lehr wrote: Schutzzoll 
und Freihamdel (1877); Eiaenhahniarif uyeaen 
und Eiaenhahnmonopol (1879); Pohtiache 
Oekononue in gedrangter Faaaung ( 4th ed , 
1005) ; Grundhegriffe und Grundlagen der Volks- 
wirtachaft (1894; 2d ed., 1901); Produktion 
und Konsumtion in der Volkawirtachaft ( 1895, 
ed. by Frankenstein). 

LEHB, Ur., Paul Ernest (1835- ). A 

French legal scholar, born at Saint-Die (Vos- 
ges). He studied in Strassburg, where he was 
admitted to the bar, and where in 1870 he 
helped defend the city as captain of the Na- 
tional Guard. I# 1876 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of comparative jurisprudence at the 
Academy of Lausanne, Switzerland. He con- 
tributed especially to the knowledge of foreign 
law by the publication of EUmenta de droit civil 
germanique (1876) ; EUmenta de droit civil 
ruaaCy i (1877), ii (1890) ; EUmenta de droit 
civil eapagnoly i (1880), ii (1890) ; EUmenta de 
droit civil anglaia (1886) 

LEHRS, Iftrs, Karl (1802-78). A German 
classical scholar, born at K-*>n'L'-'h ri' He stud- 
ied at the university of h.' njitivi- r'i\ and was 
made professor there in 1845. His most valu- 
able work is De Ariatarchi Studna Eomerici8y a 
comprehepsive treatise on early Homeric criti- 
cism (1833, 3d ed., 1882), of great value; it 
led scholars to explain Homer from Homer 
himself. Of his other writings, mention should 
be made of his Queestionea Epicce, dealing with 
Hesiod (1837); Herodiani Tria Senpta Minora 
(1848) ; Populdre Aufaatze aua dem AUertumy 
vorzugsweiae zur Ethik und Religion der One- 
chen (1866; 2d ed., enlarged, 1876)', and Die 
Pindarachohen (1873), an investigation into 
the sources of the remaining scholia. Consult 
E. Kammer, Karl Lehrs (Berlin, 1879), and 
J. E. Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship, 
vol. iii (Cambridge, 1908). 

LEIB, lip, Michael (1760-1822). An Amer- 
ican politician, born in Philadelphia, Pa., of 
Pennsylvania-Dutch parentage. A Republican 
of the most radical type, and at first an ardent 
supporter of Jefferson, he began his political 
career as a member of the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature. Elected 111 1798 to Congress, where he 
served until February, 1806, he soon attracted 
attention by his extreme views. In 1802 he be- 
came associated with William Duane (q.v.), 
who, with his journal, the Aurora, was begin- 
ning to make things uncomfortable for the 
Jefferson administration. In 1803 he opposed 
the bill for the creation of Louisiana Territory, 
drawn probably by Jefferson and Madison, as 
conferring ^*royal” power upon the Governor. 
He was flie official mouthpiece of the Duane 
faction in its successful fight against the 
MdKean^Dallas party, the “quids” as the Aurora 
called them, and, in spite of great opposition. 


was triumphantly returned to Congress in 1804* 
the floor of the House he reSchoed the philip- 
pics of the Aurora against Gallatin, who had 
become the special object of Duane’s enmity. 
He was elected to the Senate to fill a vacancy, 
took his seat in January, 1809, and served un- 
til February, 1814, when he resigned. In the 
Senate he continued his hostility to Gallatin 
and Madison to such an extent as almost to 
nullify the administration policy In 1813, 
with William Branch Giles (q.v.*) and Samuel 
Smith, he joined the Federalists in ii'Tii-my \o 
confirm the nomination of Gallatin to tli(‘ lJu— 
sian mission with J A. Bayard and John Quincy 
Adams. In 1817-22 he was postmaster of 
Philadelphia by appointment of Gideon Granger 
(qv.), the Postmaster-General. The appoint- 
ment, made in the face of the President’s op- 
position, resulted in Granger’s dismissal, and 
legislation which required the confirmation of 
postmasters in the future. 

LEIBERICH, ll'bSr-iK, Baron Mack von. 
See Mack, Karl. 

LEIBL, im, Wilhelm (1844-1900). A 
German genre and portrait painter, one of the 
most important and influential of the later 
nineteenth century. He was born at Cologne, 
Oct. 23, 1844, and studied under Piloty and 
Ramberg at the Munich Academy. Impressed 
by the works of the French Realists, particu- 
larly Courbet, at the Munich Exhibition of 1866, 
he followed Courbet to Paris. In the Salon of 
1870 he received the gold medal for his portrait 
of Frau Gedon. His sojourn in Pans was de- 
cisive in 'Leibl’s career, and made him the pio- 
neer of Realism in Germany After his return 
to Germany in 1870 he retired to Graselfingen, 
Bavaria, and removed in 1881 to Aibling. 
Although he lived a secluded life, his influence 
extended over an entire generation He com- 
bined unusual knowledge with great artistic 
skill. Although a master of detail, he excelled 
also in broad sweeping brushwork His genre 
subjects are Bavarian peasants, but he does not 
treat them anecdotally, as did former German 
genre painters. They are the embodiment of a 
robust, sober, hard-headed race, seldom depicted 
in action, yet full of latent power and energy. 
His art falls into three periods. In the first 
he paints under the influence of the French 
Realists, with great breadth and power, as in 
the “Coeotte” and the “Dinner Party” (Herr 
Seeger, Berlin) The transition to careful sur- 
face execution can be traced in “The Dachauer 
Peasant Women” (1874) and the “Hunter” 
(both in the National Gallery, Berlin), and in 
“The Village Politicians” (1876). The minute 
finish of his second period is best shown in 
“Three Women in Church” ( 1883, Hamburg 
Gallery). His third manner combines breadth, 
delicacy, and a marvelous fusion of color, sug- 
gestive of Holbein, in a light joyous tone. To 
this period belong his “Two Poachers” (Berlin 
Gallery), “Old Woman Spinning,” “Reading the 
Paper,” “A Provincial” (Pinakothek, Munich), 
“In the Kitchen” (Stuttgart Museum). His 
portraits, which are among the best of the 
century in Germany, include likenesses of his 
father ( Wallraf-Ricartz Museum, Cologne), the 
painter Paulsen (Berlin Gallery), Frau Rosner 
Heine (1900), and ^the landscape painter Sperl 
(Budapest Gallery), with whom he occasion- 
ally collaborated, notably in “Girls in a Fruit 
Orchard” (Cologne Museum). Leibl was also 
an etcher of note. He became a member of the 
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Academy of Berlin, and received the Prussian 
large gold medal for art and several exhibition 
medals. Consult his biographers Gronan (Biele- 
feld, 1901) and Maur (Berlin, 1906). 

LEIBKITZ) llb'nits (Ger. Leihmz), Gott- 
FBiED Wilhelm von (1646-1716). A German 
philosopher and mathematician, born in Leipzig, 
July 1, 1646. His father, who was professor of 
law at the university, died when Leibnitz was 
six years old. He studied at the Nikolaischule 
of his native city, entered the university with 
unusual preparation, in his fifteenth year, and 
selected the law as his profession, but devoted 
himself also to philosophy and literature. 
When 17 years old he defended a remarkable 
thesis entitled Disputatio Metaphysica de Prxn- 
apto Individui, and in tlie summer of the same 
year he spent some time at the University of 
Jena, studying mathematics. In 1664 he pub- 
lished Specimen Difficultatis in Jure^ and in 
1666 Dissertatio de Arte Gornbinatoria In the 
latter year he presented himself for the degree 
in law" In consequence of his youth, however, 
he was not permitted to take it at Leipzig, 
but a few months later, November, 1666, he 
received the degree of doctor juris from Alt- 
dor f After pursuing further studies he had 
the good fortune to become a kind of prot4g6 
of Baron von Boyneburg, ex- Prime Minister to 
the Elector of Mainz. At Boyneburg’s sugges- 
tion he dedicated to the Elector an essay, Nova 
Methodus Discendw Docendeeque Jurisprudentiw 
(1667). This gamed an appointment for Leib- 
nitz in the Elector’s service. Leibnitz now 
(1668-69) set to work to reform the Corpus 
Juris (qv.) Meanwhile he published several 
theological treatises In 1670, at the age of 24, 
he was appointed assessor on the bench of the 
upper court of appeals, which was the supreme 
court of the electorate In 1672 he accompanied 
Boyneburg’s sons to Paris, and there wrote with 
a view to submission to Louis XIV a plan for 
the invasion of Egypt. Leibnitz’s real intention 
in this memorandum was to divert Louis’s at- 
tention from plans against Germany Louis 
seemingly never received this document; at any 
rate he did not act on the advice. It was 
reserved for Napoleon to make the invasion of 
Egypt (1798), and five years later (1803) 
Napoleon discovered to his surprise that he had 
been anticipated in his plan by the German 
philosopher. From Paris Leibnitz went to Lon- 
don; both in Pans and in London he formed 
the acquaintance of the most eminent philoso- 
phers, among them Boyle, Huygens, and Male- 
branche. In 1676 Leibnitz entered the service 
of the Duke of Brunswick-Ltineberg as librarian 
and privy councilor. After a tour of historical 
exploration, he prepared a series of works il- 
lustrating the history of the house of Bruns- 
wick. He undertook likewise the scientific 
direction and organization of the mines in the 
Harz, into which he introduced many improve- 
ments; he took an active part in negotiations 
for Church unions, and in the theological discus- 
sions connected therewith, which formed the 
subject of a protracted correspondence with 
Bossuet and with Pfilisson. His private studies, 
however, were chiefiy philosophical and phil- 
ological. He was chief organizer in 1700 and 
first president of the Academy of Sciences of 
Berlin, which later became the Berlin Academy; 
and he proposed at Vienna the establishment of 
a similar organization, which, however, was 
not established till 1846, the two hundredth an- 


niversary of his birth. It was to him, like- 
wise, that Peter the Great owed the plan of the 
since celebrated Academy of St. Petersburg. 
The Czar bestowed on Leibnitz a pension and 
the title of Privy Councilor. In 1714 Leibnitz 
wrote the Monadologie in French for Prince 
Eugene of Savoy. In the same year he was 
appointed Privy Councilor and Baron of the 
Empire. Towards th^ close of his life Leibnitz 
spent some time in further work on the annals 
of the house of Brunswick, and was drawn into 
a philosophical controversy with Samuel Clarke 
(qv.). Before the close of the controversy he 
died rather unexpectedly at Hanover, Nov. 14, 
1716 A monument has been erected to him in 
Hanover, and in 1883 a statue was unveiled in 
Leipzig. 

Leibnitz was eminent in history, divinity, phi- 
losophy, political studies, experimental science, 
mathematics, mining engineering, and even 
belles-lettres But it is chiefly through his phil- 
osophical and mathematical reputation that he 
lives in history. He was greatly influenced by 
tlie Cartesian philosophy; but he differed from 
Descartes both in his method and in some of 
his principles. In epistemology Leibnitz was an 
opponent of the doctrine that the mind, at 
birth, is a tabula rasa, a blank tablet to be 
Avritten on by experience He maintained, on 
the contrary, that, although we are not born 
with ready-made knowledge in the sense of clear, 
distinct ideas, still there are “small, dark no- 
tions of the soul,” which are not the mere pas- 
sive results of impressions. There may be per- 
ceptions of which we are not aware, or which 
are not aware of themselves. Indeed, in the last 
resort, Leibnitz denies the reality of everything 
which is not a percipient or a perception. The 
perception may be very minute, so as not to be 
self-conscious, or it may be conscious of itself. 
In the latter case it is called apperception. 
Growth in knowledge consists in the process of 
clarification and distinction of ideas Sense is 
not fundamentally different from intellect; it is 
only confused intellect. Nothing comes to the 
soul from without. Everything it seems to 
acquire in the process of learning is originally 
posse'ssed in obscure form. Virtually, therefore, 
all ideas are innate in the sense that they are 
not acquired; but the explicit consciousness of 
them is acquired That which has presentations 
is called by Leibnitz a monad, or a unity, just 
because it is thus a self-contained system of 
perceptions, not influenceable from without. It 
18 described as having no windows through 
which it can look out upon the rest of the 
universe, but as mirroring the whole universe 
within itself. But because each monad mirrors 
the whole universe, each is in so far like the 
others; the perceptions in each are precisely 
alike in content ; the only difference is that 
these perceptions may vary indefinitely in clear- 
ness and distinctness. Those monads in which 
all perceptions are obscure are called matter; 
from matter up to God there is no difference in 
kind, merely a difference in degree of clearness 
and distinctness of presentations. Monads are 
foimd in all stages of clearness of presentation 
(see Continuity, Law of), and each monad 
tends towards clarification and distinction of 
these presentations. Those presentations which 
are merely clear, but not distinct, i.e., which 
are not confused with others, but are not ade- 
quately known in themselves, are objects of 
empirical or contingent knowledge; those pres^ 
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entations which are both clear and distinct are 
objects of rational or necessary knowledge. The 
valiiiity of rationiii kiKiuh^liTi^ is guaranteed 
by the principle of c«-ni.nu:u‘i ion that of eni{>iri> 
cal knowledge by the principle of sufficient 
reason, which Leibnitz was the first to introduce 
into a system of philosophy. In other words, 
necessary truths are analytical, contingent 
truths synthetical. The latter must have au- 
thentication from without; an adequate reason 
must be given for their validity. The former 
are authenticated by the fact that it is im- 
possible to think their opposites. The changes 
that take place at the same time m various 
monads have no influence on each other. There 
is no interaction. But there is a p reestablished 
harmony of such sort that presentations in one 
monad correspond to those in another. The 
relation between any two monads is likened to 
that between two clocks keeping perfect time. 
They do not influence each other’s movements, 
but they keep together. This correspondence is 
due to the fact that God, the monad of monads, 
created all other monads in such a way that in 
their subsequent course of development their 
changes should harmonize. These monads are 
immortal. In choosing to create this world of 
monads, God selected the best of all possible 
worlds. God’s wisdom gave Him an infinite 
range of choice; His goodness determined the 
selection He made. This is Leibnitz’s peculiar 
optimism, which does not assert that everything 
is perfectly good, but that the world as a whole 
is the best of all possible worlds. In this way 
Leibnitz sought to justify God in creating a 
world with evil in it. This is Leibnitz’s 
theodicy. 

His mathematical work is worth special 
treatment. He began his work on the calculus 
( q.v. ) about the time of his settling in Hanover 
in 1676, and two years later he had developed 
it into a fairly complete discipline. It was not, 
however, until six years after this that he 
published (1684) anything upon the subject. 
Two years earlier (1682) he and Mencke founded 
the Acta Eruditorum, and it was in this cele- 
brated journal that most of his mathematical 
memoirs appeared (1682-92). The first one on 
tlxe new calculus was his ^ova Methodus pro 
Mtmmis et Maaoimia (1684). Newton (q.v.) 
had known and used the principles of the flux- 
ional calculus as early as 1666, and had made 
them public, although not in print, in 1069. 
Leibnitz had access to certain letters of New- 
ton’s in 1676. He also had the opportunity of 
knowing of the theory when he was in London 
in 1673, and with the mathematical acquaint- 
ances he met there it might be expected that 
the new theory would be discussed. There is, 
however, no exact evidence that he knew any- 
thing of Newton’s discovery at the time he be- 
gan his own work. It should, however, be 
stated that the germs of the theory of the 
calculus are to be found in the works of Fermat, 
Wallis, and Cavalieri, all of which were well 
known at that time in the mathematical world. 

The essential differences in the two systems 
lie in the notation and the method of attack. 
Newton used m where Leibnitz used dw^ and 
based his treatment on the notion of velocity of 
material substances where the latter proceeded 
from the concept of the inflnitesimal. As mathe- 
matics developed, the differential notation proved 
gri^atly superior to the fluxional, and in the 
quarter of thjs nineteenth century it was 


adopted in England, as it had been adopted a 
hundred years earlier on the Continenti With 
this change of notation the so-called fluxional 
calculus disappeared and the differential calcu- 
lus took its place 

The further mathematical work of Leibnitz 
was not of a high order. His contributions to 
analytic geometry were noteworthy only for lay- 
ing the foundation (1692) for the theory of 
envelopes, and for introdiKiiia the terms “co- 
ordinates” and “axes of coordinates.” He con- 
tributed a little to the theory of mechanics, but 
his work was often inaccurate, and he made no 
great discoveries 

In addition to Leibnitz’s works already re- 
ferred to, special mention should be made of 
Nouveau ayathme de la nature (1695); Essais 
de th6od%o4e (1710); Prxncxpea de la nature et 
de la grdce (1714); Nouveauno esaaia aur I’en- 
tendement humatn (finished by 1704 and pub- 
lished posthumously in 1765) , and A Collection 
of Papera which Paaaed BeUoeen the Late Mr. 
Leibnitz and Dr. Clarke in the Years 1715 and 
1716 (London, 1717). His Latin and French 
philosophical works have been many times col- 
lected, edited, and published. The editions of 
Erdmann (Berlin, 1840), of Jaret (Paris, 
1866; 2d ed., 1900), and of Gerhardt (Berlin, 
1875-90) are especially noteworthy. The pub- 
lishing of a complete edition of all Leibnitz’s 
works was undertaken by Pertz. This edition, 
as it now stands, contains four volumes of 
history (Hanover, 1843-47); seven volumes of 
mathematics, edited by Gerhardt (Berlin and 
Halle, 1849-63) ; but of the philosophical por- 
tion only one volume appeared A satisfactory 
edition is yet to be published. In 1900 some 
French and German scholars undertook to pre- 
pare for such an edition; but so far only a few 
isolated volumes have appeared. In the Journal 
of Speculative Philoaophy are to be found trans- 
lations of the Monadologie and many of the 
lesser writings ; and some of the iiiriiortant 
philosophical works have been translated by 
G. M. Duncan (New Haven, 1890) ; the Nou- 
veaux eaaaia by A. G. Langley (London, 1894) ; 
The Monadology and Other Philoaophical Wnt- 
inga by E. Latta (Oxford, 1898). 

Bibliography. E A. Feuerbach, Daratellung, 
Entwickelungf und Kritik der leibnizsohen 
Philosophic { Anspach, 1837 ) , G. E Guhrauer, 
Gottfried Wilhelm Freiherr von Leibniz (1842- 
46; abbreviated English version, Boston, 1845) ; 
Robert Zimmermann, Leibnizs Monadologie 
(Vienna, 1847); J. F. Nourrisson, La philoao- 
phie de Leibniz (Paris, 1860) ; Edmund Pflei- 
derer, G. W. Leibniz ala Patriot, Staatamann 
und Bvld/ungatrager (Leipzig, 1870) ; F. Kirch- 
ner, G. W. Leibniz (COthen, 1876); J. T. Merz, 
Leibnitz (London, 1884) , Adolf Harnack, Leib- 
nizs Bedeutung in der Geachichte der Mathematik 
(Stade, 1887) ; John Dewey, Leibnitz^a New Es- 
says Conoermng the Human Understanding 
(Chicago, 1888); Eduard Dillmann, Eine neue 
Daratellung der leibnizsohen Monadenlehre (Leip- 
zig, 1891); B. A. W. Russell, Critical Expo- 
sition of the Philosophy of Leibnitz (London, 
1900) ; Louis Coiiturat, La logique de Leih^ 
niz (Paris, 1901); Ernst Cassirer, Leibnizs 
System in semen wissensohaftlichen Grund- 
lagen (Marburg, 1962) ; Heinz Heimsoeth, Die 
Methods der Erf^nntms bei Descartes und Leib- 
niz (2 vols., Giessen, 1912-14). Consult also 
the histories of philosophy by Friedrich Ueber- 
weg (8 Tols., Berlin, 1871-86; new ed., ib.» 
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1907-09} Eng. trans., 2 vols., New York, 1884) ; 
F. 0. B. Falckenberg (New York, 1893); 
E. K. B. Fischer (10 vols., Heidelberg, 1897- 
98) ; Wilhelm Windelband (2d ed., New York, 
1910); Harald HOffding (ib., 1912); Frank 
Thilly (ib, 1914). 

LEIOESTEB, Igs'ter. The capital of Leices- 
tershire, England, on the Soar, 100 miles north- 
northwest of London (Map: England, E 4). It 
is well built, with spacious and regular streets, 
interesting municipal buildings, educational and 
benevolent institutions, and numerous churches, 
one of which, St. Nicholas, is partly constructed 
of bricks from the old Roman wall. It is a 
progressive municipality, and owns or maintains 
an excellent water supply, gas and electric-light 
plants, markets, abattoirs, baths, bathing places, 
libraries, technical schools, an art gallery, arti- 
sans’ dwellings, garden allotments, four parks, 
eight recreation grounds and two public gymna- 
siums, three sewage farms, an isolation hospital, 
a lunatic asylum, cemeteries, a iire brigade, and 
an effective police force. Manufactures of boots 
and shoes, elastic webbing, and woolen and 
cotton hosiery goods, lace making, wool comb- 
ing, matting, brickraaking, and dyeing are ex- 
tensively carried on. Leicester lies near a coal 
field, and is the centre of a famous agricultural 
and wool-raising district. It is also a suffragan 
bishopric of the diocese of Peterborough An 
early British city, the capital of the CoritaUi, 
it was known to the Romans as Ratae. It was 
one of the five Danish burghs, and from 680 to 
874 the seat of a bishopric. The Mount or 
Castle View, an artificial earthwork on which 
stood the donjon or keep, and the great ban- 
queting hall, modernized and used as an assize 
court, are all that remains of the Norman 
castle, dismantled by Charles I in 1645. The 
ruins of the abbey of St. Mary Pr6 (of the 
Meadow), where Cardinal Wolsey died in 1530, 
Qtill exist. Numerous municipal charters and 
privileges, the first granted by King John and 
the last by Queen Elizabeth, governed the town 
prior to the Municipal Corporations Act. 
Thomas Cook (1808-1892), the founder of Cook’s 
tours, was born in tlio town. Pop., 1901, 211,- 
600; 1911, 227,242. Consult: Johnstone, Hts- 
tory of Leicester (1892) ; ‘T-^eicester as a Munic- 
ipality,” in Municipal Journal^ viii, 878 (Lon- 
don, 1899) ; Bateson, Stevenson, and Stocks, 
Records of the Borough of Leicester ( Cambridge, 
1901). 

LEICESTEB. A town in Worcester Co., 
Mass , 6 miles west-southwest of Worcester 
(Map: Massachusetts, D 4). It is in a fertile 
agricultural region, which contains some good 
timber. The manufacture of clothing consti- 
tutes the chief industry. The town has a public 
library. Pop., 1900, 3416; 1910, 3237. 

LEICESTEBu A tragedy by William Dun- 
lap (1794), said to have been the first American 
tragedy put on the stage. It is also called The 
Fatal Deception. 

LEIGESTEB, Eabl of. See Montfobt, 
Simon de. 

LEICESTEB. Robebt Dudijst, Eabl of 
(c. 1632-88). A favorite of Queen Elizabeth. 
He was the fifth son of John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, and received a very good edu- 
cation. At an early age he was taken to court, ^ 
where he met the Princess (later Queen) Eliza- 
beth. In 1560 he was married publicly to Amy 
Bobsart, and, although they lived much apart, 
there was never, so far as is known, any senous 
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quarrel between them. After the death 
Edward VI, in 1663, Dudley aided in the ratre 
tempt to place his sister-in-law, Lady Jane^Qr^ 
on the throne, for which he was iinprisonen 
the Tower. On the accession of Elizabeth in 
1658, Dudley rapidly advanced and became the 
Queen’s favorite, and for a long time it was 
thought they would marry. Nevertheless, Eliza- 
beth allowed Dudley little or no influence in 
political affairs. The intimacy between Eliza- 
beth and Dudley gave rise to several rumors of 
a scandalous nature, and when in 1560 Lady 
Amy was found dead from a fall down a flight 
of stairs, the belief spread that she had been 
murdered, though there is no evidence to prove 
that it was not an accident. Scott’s Kenilworth 
is baaed on the popular rumors of the time. In 
1563 it was suggested that Dudley should marry 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and he was made Earl of 
Leicester; but in 1566 the Scottish Queen mar- 
ried Darnley. Meanwhile Leicester had been 
made chancellor of Oxford University, but his 
future was darkened by the fact that Elizabeth 
realized the impracticability of marrying him, 
for he was very unpopular and opposed by all 
the old nobility. In 1571 he seems to have 
married the widow of John, second Baron of 
Sheffield, but afterward he refused to acknowl- 
edge her as his wife, and in 1578 married I«€t- 
tice Knollys, Countess of Essex, at the news of 
which the Queen was very angry. When in 1686 
Elizabeth decided to aid the Netherlands in 
their struggle for independence from Spanish 
rule, Leicester received command of the expedi- 
tion, and in the following year the States-Gen- 
eral elected him Governor. His incapacity, 
however, soon showed forth glaringly, and he 
lost town after town, so that the Dutch were 
glad when in 1687 he was recalled. In 1588 
Elizabeth appointed him commander of the 
forces assembled to oppose the Spanish invasion, 
but he died soon after, on Sept. 4, 1588. Con- 
sult: Samuel Jebb, The Life of Robert f Earl of 
Leicester (London, 1727); Amye Robsart and 
the Earl of Leycester: A Critical Inquiry into 
the Authenticity of the Various Statements in 
Relation to the Death of Amye Robsart (ib., 
1870); F. J. Burgoyne (ed.). History of Queen 
Elizabeth, Amy Robsart, and the Earl of Leioee- 
ter, being a Reprint of ^^Leycester^s Common- 
wealth,^* 1641 (ib., 1904) ; Mrs. Aubrey Bichard- 
son, The Lover of Queen Elizabeth ( ib , 1907 ) . 

LEICESTEBSHIBE. An inland administra- 
tive county of England, south of the counties of 
Derby and Nottingham. Area of county 819 
square miles; pop., 1901, 225,911; 1911, 249,- 
361 (Map: England, E 4). The Soar and 
Avon, tributaries respectively of the Trent 
and Severn, are the chief rivers. Coal is 
mined in the west, and granite, slate, and 
freestone are quarried. The soil is a loam of 
varying degrees of fertility, and while bar- 
ley, wheat, and oats are cultivated, the chief 
agricultural branches are grazing, stock rais- 
ing, and dairy fanning. Stilton cheese is 
chiefly made in this county, while Melton Mow- 
bray is famous for its pork pies. The local 
breed of sheep is noted for its fine wool. The 
principal manufactures are hosiery, agricultural 
implements, and pottery. Leicestershire is one 
of the greatest fdc-hunting counties in England, 
the chief centre of this sport being at Melton 
Mowbray, and the i^orn hunt at Quomdon is 
one of the most famous in the country Oapi- 
ti4> Leicester. The early inhabitants were thd 
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Celtic Coritani, who were conquered by the Bo- 
ixfand. Later the region was part of the Mercian 
Kingdom, until subdued by the Danes, and after- 
ward by the Normans. 

LEICESTER SQUARE. A London souare, 
formerly Leicester Fields, laid out in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. Many French 
Huguenots made their residence there after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, and 
it is still a popular foreign quarter. Savile 
House and Leicester House once stood on it, 
and in the latter Queen Elizabeth of Bohemia 
died in 1662. Rejmolds, Hogarth, Hunter, and 
Newton lived in the ■ . ' ■' ■ ' and their 

busts adorn the square ■ / ■ . » seventeenth 

century it frequently served as a dueling ground. 

LEICHHARDT,' liK'hart, Friedrich Wil- 
HET.M Ludwig (181.3-48). A German explorer, 
born at Trebatsoh, Province of Brandenburg, 
Prussia After studying philology at Gottingen 
and natural history at Berlin, he traveled in 
Italy, France, and England and in 1841 went 
to Australia Here he at onee began the geologi- 
cal iM\(‘^tigHrionH which he later described in 
his ('"(futrifnitions to the Geology of Austtaha 
(1855) In 1844 he set out on his second ex- 
pedition to Australia, and with about seven 
companions traveled from Moreton Bay, on the 
eastern coast, through Queensland, to Port 
Essington, in the extreme north of the continent. 
After accomplishing this journey, in which he 
covered about 2000 miles in 16 months, Leich- 
hardt returned to Sydney and published the 
results of his expedition in his Journal of an 
Overland Expedition in Australia from Moreton 
Bay to Port Essington (1847). In March, 1848, 
he started on his last trip, in which he proposed 
to go from Moreton Bay across the central part 
of the continent from east to west. The last 
information received from him was sent from 
Macpherson’s Station on the Cogoon River, on 
April 3, 1848. No less than five relief expedi- 
tions were organized in 1851-65, but tiiese 
failed to discover a trace of the lost explorer, 
whose disappearance remains unexplained. A 
district or grand division of Queensland, a 
county of New South Wales, and a town in 
Cumberland County, N S. W., not far from 
Sydney, were named in his honor. Consult 
the study by Zuchold (Leipzig, 1856). 

LEICHTENTRITT, liK'ten-trit, Hugo 
(1874- ) A German writer on music, born 

at Pleschen (Posen). In 1889 he came to 
America, and soon afterward entered Harvard, 
where he studied music under J. K Paine. He 
returned to Germany in 1895, spending the 
next three years as a pupil of the KCnigliche 
Hochschule in Berlin. In 1901 he joined the 
faculty of the Klindworth-Scharwenka Conser- 
vatory, Numerous essays published in various 
musical journals soon established his reputa- 
tion. Among his more important books are: 
Chopin (1904), Oeschiohte der Musik (1905), 
Gesohiohte der Motette (1908). He edited many 
works of older masters, and also made himself 
known as a composer of meritorious songs and 
chamber music. 

LEIDEN, ll'den. A city of the Netherlands. 
See Leydei?^^^ 

LEIDENFROST, lPdcn-fr6st, Johann Gott- 
lob (1715-94). A German scientist and pro- 
fessor of medicine. He was born at Rcsper- 
wenda, was educated in Giessen, Leipzig, and 
Halle, and in 1743 became professor at Duis- 
burg. He is best known from his book De Aqum 


Communis NonnulUs Qualitatihus (1796) and 
for his Opusoula Physioo-Chemtca et Medico 
(1797). In the former he describes the experi- 
ment, sometimes ' called after him, in which he 
dropped water on a hot plate and proved the 
spheroid shape of the drop and the presence of 
a layer of vapor between drop and plate. 

LEIDY, li'di, Joseph (1823-91). A distin- 
guished American naturalist, born in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. He obtained his degree in medicine 
at the University of Pennsylvania m 1844, exe- 
cuted the dissections and drawings for the work 
on Terrestrial and Air-Breathing Mollusks of 
the United States (Boston, 1845), by Amos Bin- 
ney, was appointed chairman of the Board of 
Curators of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
in 1846, and became demonstrator of anatomy 
in the University of Pennsylvania In 1853 he 
was appointed full professor of anatomy 111 the 
Medical School of the university He was also 
the first director of the biological department 
of the university, organized in 1884, and for a 
time occupied the chair of natural history in 
Swarthmore College In 1881 he was elected 
president of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
at Philadelphia and in 1885 president of the 
Wagner Free Institute of Science in that city. 
He received tlu' Walker grand honorary prize 
of the Boston Society of Natural History in 
1880, and, for distinguished contributions to 
the science of paleontology, the Sir Charles 
Lyell medal of the Royal (ieological Society of 
London in 1884 and the Cuvier medal of the 
Institut de France in 1888 His contributions 
to the natural sciences included comparative 
anatomy, botany, mineralogy, geology, and 
microscopic zocilogy, helminthology, and more 
especially paleontology His researches in con- 
nection with the fossil horse and camel, pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences and of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution from 1847 to 1891, were of sk kno\\ledg(‘(l 
service to Darwin and Sir Charles Lyell He 
also discovered (1846) the hog to be the host 
by which the parasite Trichina spirdhs is intro- 
duced into the human system His writings in- 
clude numerous papers contributed to the 
Transactions of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, the publications of the Wagner Free 
Institute of Science, Smithsonian publications 
under the auspices of the United States Geo- 
logical Surveys, and the Journal and Proceed- 
ings of the Academy of Natural Sciences — in 
all, 553. A Flora and Fauna within Living 
Animals (1851) ; Description of the Remains of 
Extinct Mammalia and Chelonia from Nebraska 
Territory (1852), Cretaceous Reptiles of the 
United States (1865) ; Thh Extinct Mammalia 
Fauna of Dakota and Nebraska (1869) ; Contri- 
butions to the Extinct Vertebrate Fauna of the 
Western Territories (1873); The FreshAVater 
Rhizopods of North America (18T9) ; Treatise 
on Human Anatomy (1861-89), are among the 
most important. Dr Leidy was an honorary 
member of more than 65 scientific societies of 
the United States and other countries. Con- 
sult the memoir by H. C. Chapman, in the 
Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
(1891). • 

LEIF (llf) ER'ICSON. See Ericson, Leif. 

LEIGH, 16. A town in Lancashire, England, 
*11 miles west of Manchester. Silk, cambric, 
muslin, fustian, and agricultural implements 
are the leading manufactures; there are glass- 
works, foundries, and breweries, and in the 
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vicini^ are productive coal mines (Map: Eng- 
land, D 3). The town has an ancient and heav- 
ily endowed grammar school and a restored 
parish church dating from 1279. It owns its 
gas, water, and electric-lighting works, baths, 
markets, and cemetery, and maintains a free 
library, hospital, and fire brigade. Sewage is 
chemically treated and utilized. The town dates 
from the twelfth century, but was not incor- 
porated until 1899. Pop., 1901, 40,000; 1911, 
44,103 

LEIGH, Edward (1602-71). An English 
Puritan writer, born at Shawell, Leicestershire. 
He graduated M.A. at Oxford University in 
1623 and enrolled at the Middle Temple. He 
was elected a member of Parliament in 1640 
and became a colonel in the Parliamentary 
army in 1644, but was among those expelled 
from the House of Commons in 1648 His chief 
work was the CriHca Sacra, or ObaervaHons 
upon all the Greek Words of the New Testa- 
ment and on the PrimiHve Hebrew Words of the 
Old Testament (2 vols., 1639-42; 4th ed., 1662). 
He was also author of A Treatise of the Divine 
Promises (1633; 4th ed., 1667); A Treatise of 
Divinity (3 parts, 1647) ; The Saint’s Encour- 
agement in Evil Times (1648; 2d ed , 1651); 
A Systeme or Body of Divmity (1654, 2d ed., 
1662). 

LEIGHTON, la'ton, Alexander (1568-1649). 
An English ^ihysician and divine. He was born 
at Edinburgh, Scotland, was educated at St. 
Andrews, and in 1613 became a Presbyterian 
preacher in London, medicine at the 

same time He published : Speculum Belli 
Sacri, or The Looking-Glass of the Holy War 
(1624), an attack on Romanism; and an Ap- 
peal to the Parliament, or Sion’s Plea against 
the Prelacie (1628). The latter — denouncing 
the bishops in unsparing terms, rebuking the 
King for marrying a papist, and bidding Parlia- 
ment rid him of his bad advisers — ^was deemed 
libelous in respect of the King, Queen, and 
bishops. Leighton was sentenced by the Star 
Chamber to be degraded from holy orders, to 
be twice whipped publicly, to lose his ears, one 
at a time, to have his nose slit, to stand twice 
in the pillory, to be branded on the face with 
the letters S. S. (sower of sedition), to pay a 
fine of £10,000, and suffer life imprisonment in 
the Fleet. After the first half of the sentence 
of physical torture had been executtHl, Leighton 
escaped; upon his capture the second half was 
apparently remitted. The Long Parliament re- 
leased him in 1640, after he had been confined 
for 11 years. He received a pecuniary indemnity 
and in 1642 was made keeper of Lambeth Palace 
as a sta te p rison, where he died. 

LEIGHTON, Frederick, Lord (1830-96). 
An English- historical painter. He was born at 
Scarborough, Dec. 3, 1830, and spent much of 
his youth in travel. His father, a physician 
of means, enabled him to prosecute very ex- 
tensive studies in painting. He began at 14 
in Florence, continuing in Frankfort, Brussels, 
Paris, and Rome, his chief master havihg been 
Steinle at Frankfort. His first picture, exhib- 
ited at the Royal Academy, ‘‘Cimabue’s Ma- 
donna Carried in Triumph through Florence” 
(1856, Tate Gallery, London), made a great 
impression and was purchased by the Queen. 
After this he spent four years in Paris, study- 
ing part of the time under Ary Scheffer. In 
1858 he joined for a short time the Pre-R^hael- 
ite Brotherhood, his ^‘Lemon Tree” and ‘‘%zan- 
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tine Wellhead” receiving the enthusiastic praises 
of Ruskin. He soon ceased this manner, and 
in 1866 his “Venus Disrobing for a Bath,” one 
of his most admirable pictures, secured his elec- 
tion as associate of the Royal Academy. He be- 
came a member in 1869 and president in 1878, 
fulfilling the public functions with especial 
grace. Although a bachelor, he entertained roy- 
ally in his fine house at Kensington. He received 
first-class medals at Antwerp in 1885 and Paris 
in 1889, was an honorary member of many for- 
eign academies and orders, and received honorary 
degrees from Oxford, CHMibi iclj’**. and r'^iMbiirtrh 
In 1886 he was made Ibiioiict, and on Imii .21, 
1896, he was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Leighton of Stretton. He died on the following 
day in London and was buried in St. PaiiTs 
Cathedral. 

Leighton was a clever rather than a great 
artist. His work is finished and painstaking, 
the result of study and cultivated taste rather 
than genius. His art is the equivalent of the 
classical art of Ingres, softened by a sort of 
romantic feeling. His earlier works • ( before 
1866) include: “Paolo and Francesca,” the “Odal- 
isque,” “Dante at Verona,” “Orpheus and 
Eurydice ” Among the most important of his 
later paintings are* “Hercules Wrestling with 
Death” (1871); the “Condottiere” (Birming- 
ham Gallery); “Summer Moon”; “Daphne- 
phoria” (1876) ; portrait of Sir Richard Burton 
(1876), “Music Lesson” (1877); “Biondina” 
(1879); his own portrait (1880, in the Uffizi 
Gallery, Florence); “Wedded” (1882); “Last 
Watch of Hero” (1887) ; “Captive Andromache” 
( 1888, Manchester Gallery ) ; “Bath of Psyche” 
(1890, Tate Gallery); “Rizpah” (1893); “Phoe- 
nicians Trading with Britons,” a decoration for 
the Royal Exchange. He painted a decoration 
“Music,” for the ceiling of the Marquand resi- 
dence, New York, and in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum are “Lachrymoe,” “Lucia,” and “An 
Odalisque ” He painted a few portraits, the 
finest of which include those of Signor Costa, 
Mrs. Stephen Ralli, Sir Richard Burton, and 
his own portrait (Uffizi). Leighton also at- 
tempted a few pieces of sculpture with success, 
the best of which are “Athlete Struggling with 
a Python” (1877) and a “Sluggard,” both in 
Tate Gallery. He also designed illustrations to 
George Eliot’s Romola and DalzieVa Bible. HU 
Addresses to the Students of the Royal Academy 
were published in 1896. 

Bibliography. The best works on Leighton 
are E. I. Barrington, The Life, Letters, and Work 
of Frederick Leighton (2 vols., New York, 
1906) ; Ed^umbe Staley, Lord Leighton of 
Stretton (ib., 1906). Briefer biographies are 
by L. B. Lang (London, 1885) ; Ernest Rhys 
(ib., 1905); Sir Wyke Bayliss, Five Great 
Painters of the Victorian Era (ib., 1902) ; Ken- 
yon Cox , Lo rd Leighton (New York, 1907). 

LEIGHTON. Robert ( 161 1-84 ) . Archbishop 
of Glasgow. He was born probably in Lon- 
don. He entered Edinburgh University in 1627, 
took his degree of M.A. in 1631, and afterward 
proceeded to Prance, where he was intimate 
with the parties of the Catholic church. Re- 
turning to Scotland, he was appointed, in 1641, 
to the parish of Newbattle, near Edinburgh; 
but he was not militant enough to please his 
fierce copresbyters, while they appeared to him, 
who had studied far more deeply than any 
Scotchman of bU time the various ecclesiastical 
politics of Christendom, truculent about trifies^ 
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In 1652 he tesigiied his charge and in the fol- 
lowing year was elected principal of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh and professor of divinity, 
a dignity which he retained for 10 years. After 
the restoration of Charles II Leighton, who 
had long separated himself from the Presby- 
terian party, was, with much reluctance, in- 
duced to accept a bishopric, as a part of the 
plan of the King to impose episcopacy upon 
Scotland. He chose Dunolane because it was 
small and poor. Unfortunately for his peace, 
the m^'n with whom he was now allied were 
even more intolerant and unscrupulous than the 
Presbyterians. Twice he proceeded to London 
(in 1665 and 1660) to implore the King to 
adopt a milder course. Nothing was really 
done, though much was promised, and Leigh- 
ton had to endure the misery of seeing an 
ecclesiastical system which he believed to be 
intrinsically the best perverted and himself 
made the accomplice. In 1670, on the depri- 
vation of Dr. Alexander Burnet, he was made 
Archbishop of Glasgow, an office which he ac- 
cepted only on the condition that he should be 
assisted in his attempts to carry out a liberal 
measure for “the comprehension of the Presby- 
terians/’ His eiforts, however, were vain; the 
high-handed tyranny of his colleagues was re- 
newed, and Leighton resigned in 1674. After a 
short residence in Edinburgh he went to live 
with his sister at Broadhurst in Horsted Keynes, 
Sussex, where he spent the rest of his days in 
retirement. He died June 25, 1684. Leighton’s 
complete works (he published nothing during 
his lifetime) are to be found in an edition 
ublished in London (ed. by West, 7 vols., 
869-75); a volume of selections by Blair 
appeared in 1883. The most admired of his 
writings is his commentary on First Peter. 
Consult his biography by West and Blair in 
the editions mentioned above, and Bishop Bur- 
net, History of my own Time.* A Leighton 
bibliography, compiled by Blair, is in the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Evangelical Review for July, 
1883. 

LEIHSTEB, l§n'8t?r. One of the four prov- 
inces of Ireland, occupying the southeast por- 
tion of the country and bounded on the east 
by St. George’s Channel and the Irish Sea. 
Area, 7622 square miles; divided into the coun- 
ties of Dublin, Meath, Louth, Kildare, Carlow, 
Kilkenny, Wexford, Wicklow, West Meath, 
Longford, King’s, and Queen’s (q.v.). Pop., 
1901, 1,152,829; 1911, 1,162,044. 

LEIPA, or BOHMISCH-LEIPA, bS'mIsh 
U'pA (Boh. Ceskd-Lipa) . A town of Bohemia, 
Austria, 42 miles north-northeast of Prague, on 
the river Polz (Map: Austria-Hungary, D 1). 
One of its Catholic churches was begun hj 
Wallenstein in the seventeenth century. It 
manufactures print goods, velvet, sugar, starch, 
beer, leather, lumber, pianos, and has a trade 
and agricultural school. The shops of the 
Northern Railway of Bohemia are situated here. 
Pop., 1900, 10,674; 1910, 13,493, mostly Germans. 

IiEIPO^A (Neo-Lat., probably from the native 
name). An Australian megapode, called native 
pheasant and mallee bird by the country people. 
See Mound Bisd. 

XBZma, lli/tslK, or LEIPSIC, Up^slk. The 
Igri^st city in the Kingdom of Saxony, and the 
third city in size in the German Empire, in lat. 
51*’ 20’ H. and long. 12*’ 23’ E., situated on the 
Elster^ Pleisse, and Parthe, 74 miles by rail 
northwest of Dresden (Map) G^many, E 3). 
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Leipzig lies in a rich and extensive plain. Its 
fortifications no longer exist, having given way 
to pleasant promenades. The mean annual tem- 
perature is 46.7® F.; rainfall in 1913, 23 inches. 

In the old town, which has become more and 
more exclusively the business section, are many 
ancient buildings and narrow streets, diversi- 
fied by handsome modern edifices in the Renais- 
sance style. Here quaint, shop-lined courts serve 
to connect streets and shorten distances. This 
section is surrounded by finely built modern dis- 
tricts, forming both an inner and an outer circle 
of suburbs, beautified by spacious avenues and 
promenades. Beyond these suburbs are still 
other suburban areas, incorporated with the city 
in 1892 and subsequently. The spacious thor- 
oughfare called the Brllhl crowns the northern 
part of the old town. In the vicinity are the 
monument to Hahnemann, of homcBopathic fame, 
and the monument, with the Polish eagle, on 
the spot where Poniatowski was drowned at 
the beginning of Napoleon’s retreat in 1813. 
Along the avenues in the old town are large 
squares, the most important of which is the 
imposing Augustusplatz, surrounded by the 
Augusteum (main building of the university), 
post office, theatre, and museum — one of the 
largest squares in Europe. In the Johannisplatz 
rises the Reformation monument to Luther and 
Melanchthon, unveiled in 1883 on the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of Luther’s birth. In the 
market place in the centre of the old part of the 
town stands the great war monument by Siemer- 
ing. with bronze figures, unveiled in 1888. 

Architecturally the churches of Leipzig have 
little to offer. Their number is upward of 30, 
of which 25 are Evangelical-Lutheran. The 
Thomaskirche has more than a local fame for 
the weekly motets sung by a choir of boys. This 
church, dating from the early part of the thir- 
teenth century, was enlarged in 1482 and re- 
built in 188.5-89. The University or Pauline 
Church was built about 1240 and in 1545 was 
dedicated by Luther. During the reconstruction 
of the church of St. John, about 1895, the tomb 
of Bach was discovered. His remains as well 
as those of the poet Gellert repose in the new 
church. Leipzig has an Anglo-American church, 
dedicated in 1886. Among the prominent secu- 
lar edifices, the several university buildings are 
of particular interest Among these are the ex- 
tensive Augusteum with an aula and fine reliefs; 
the Fridericianum, built in 1843, the Maurici- 
anum, dating from 1649; and the immense Al- 
bertinum. ’ The university library, containing 
670,000 volumes in 1913, was completed in 1891. 
The imposing new Gewandhaus, with a large 
concert room, is enriched with sculptures by 
Schilling. In front stands the statue of Men- 
delssohn, who was the conductor of the Gewand- 
haus concerts for several years. The old Gewand- 
haus, or Hall of the Cloth Merchants, where he 
directed, is now used for business purposes. The 
splendid Imperial Supreme Court building was 
completed in 1895. It consists of a central edi- 
fice, with a copper dome 224 feet high sur- 
mounted by a large bronze figure of Truth, and, 
of wings appropriately adorned with columns 
and sculptures. Other conspicuous edifices are 
the Booksellers’ Exchange, in German Renais- 
sance style, with alrchives and a library; the 
elegant new Renaissance Stock Exchange, with 
an immense hall; and the Crystal Palace, used 
for entertainment purposes. In the vicinity 
stands t^ curious old Rathausi built in the 
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middle of the sixteenth century. The Koniga^ 
haus in the market place is associated with 
memories of Kapoleon, Charles XII, and Peter 
the Great. In the old castle of Pleissenburg, 
formerly a citadel and destroyed in later years, 
Luther and Xck held their disputations, and 
Pappenheim died. The Museum building was 
completed in 1858, and is ornamented with 
statues. The splendid new theatre was :flnished 
in 1868 in the Renaissance style. Among all the 
literary associations of Leipzig no other is so 
famous as Auerbach’s cellar, with its curious 
vaulted ceiling and mural paintings — the scene 
of a part of Goethe’s Faxkst. Among the monu- 
ments not already mentioned are a bronze statue 
of Leibnitz, who was born in Leipzig, and the 
new monument to Bismarck, and the one to 
Schumann, who lived here for 14 years. 

Leipzig is the centre of the German book trade, 
and is famous for its publishing industry. Other 
of its leading industries are wood carving and 
paper making. Still other products are machin- 
ery, leather, textile goods, pianos, tobacco and 
cigars, chemicals, and foodstuffs. Leipzig leads 
in the bookselling and publishing trade of the 
world, having about 1000 publishing and book- 
selling establishments (including those of the 
art and music trade). Its commercial impor- 
tance is due in part to its favorable situation 
between the Elbe and Rhine basins, and be- 
tween the Thuringian mountains and the Erz- 
gebirge. It holds famous fairs at New Year’s, 
Easter, and Michaelmas, with furs, glass, cloth, 
and leather as the principal lines of trade, the 
value of the annual sales amounting to $50,000,- 
000. Leipzig is a world market for furs. Since 
the middle of the nineteenth century the historic 
fairs, though increasing in the actual value of 
their transactions, have declined in relative 
commercial importance. Among the countries 
importing from Leipzig the United States ranks 
first. The American imports embrace furs and 
hides, books, leather gloves and leather, chemi- 
cals and volatile oils, bristles, woolen goods, car- 
pets, and musical and other instruments. 

Leipzig is famous for its educational advan- 
tages. Besides its university (see Leipzig, Uni- 
VEBSiTY of), there are a municipal Gymnasium, 
founded in 1221, among whose celebrated cantors 
was Bach; another municipal Gymnasium, dat- 
ing from 1511; also two state Gymnasia, a mu- 
nicipal realgymnasium, four realschulen; a 
royal art academy, an industrial school; a 
royal builders’ school; a municipal industrial 
school and many other schools, for secondary 
or special education. The first commercial 
high school in Germany was founded in 1898 
in Leipzig. Besides the university library 
there is the municipal library with 129,500 
volumes in 1913. The museum of the book 
trade is perhaps the most valuable of its kind 
in existence. The Grass! Museum contains art- 
industrial and ethnographical collections; also a 
fine Historical Museum of Music; and the Per- 
manent Exhibition of Machinery and Furniture, 
The important collections of the Leipzig Museum 
include some noteworthy sculptures — Thorvald- 
sen’s ‘‘Ganymede,” Hildebrand’s “Adam,” 
Klinger’s “Cassandra” and “Salome,” and Schil- 
ling’s “Phidias,” Among its valuable pictures 
are Preller’s cartoons representing scenes from 
the Odyaaeyi several examples of Lenbach and 
l^cklin, and Delaroche’s “Napoleon at Fontaine- 
bleau.” These collections contain more than 760 
oil paintingSi 275 sculptures, and 100 cartoons 


and aquarelles. The Royal Academy of Plastic 
Arts Oates from 1764. Leipzig abounds in ad- 
mirable organ izationn for the advancement of 
knowledj^e. There are the Historical Society, 
with relics of the famous battlefield; the Acad- 
emy of Art; School of Industrial Art; the Tech- 
nical School; and the celebrated Royal Conser- 
vatory of Music, founded in 1887. In the new 
Gewandhaus weekly concerts are given in winter. 

Leipzig has been since 1879 Qie seat of the 
supreme law court of the Empire. It is the seat 
also of the Imperial Discipline Court, and of 
numerous important institutions of the Kingdom 
of Saxony. The city government is administered 
by an overburgomaster, a burgomaster, a police 
director, about 25 magistrates, and some 76 coun- 
cilmen. There are two municipal as well as 
other gas companies. The water works belong 
to the city. Since 1897 all the street railways 
have been electric. Among the many excellent 
hospitals the most prominent perhaps is St. 
John’s, built in 1872. The municipal bakery is 
one of the features of the city. The environs, 
extremely attractive for their fine woods and 
meadows, are famous as having been the scene 
of the great battle of Leipzig ( see Leipzig, 
Battles of) . The population of Leipzig in 1675 
was about 20,000; in 1776, about 24,000; in 
1800, about 32,000, in 1832, 43,189; in 1864, 
85,394; in 1880, 149,081; in 1890, 367,122; in 
1900, 466,124; in 1910 (census of December 1), 
689,850. The area corresponding to the last fig- 
ure is 79 square kilometers (over 30 square 
miles). Subsequent to the 1910 census suburbs 
were annexed, increasing the population (on the 
basis of that census) 626,267. The popula- 
tion is overwhelmingly Protestant. 

LEIPZIG, Battles of. Leipzig was the scene 
of three noteworthy battles, two in the Thirty 
Years’ War (q.v.) and one in the Napoleonic 
wars. 1. The first battle of Leipzig (or Brei- 
tenfeld, from the plain on which it was fought, 
about a mile from the city) was the first great 
battle in Germany of Gustavus Adolphus (q.v.). 
The Elector of Saxony, John George I (q.v.), 
was \HcillHtinL^ between the Imperial side and 
that of his fellow Protestants when Tilly ( q.v. ) , 
the Imperial general, invaded Saxony and took 
Leipzig. The Elector closed an alliance with 
Gustavus, who on the 17th (old style 7th) of 
September, 1631, joined battle with Tilly. The 
Imperial army numbered about 44,000 that 
of Gustavus about 20,000, Swedes and Saxons. 
Tilly succeeded in routing the Saxon troops, but 
succumbed to the valor of the Swedes and to the 
genius of their commander. The Imperial army 
lost from 7000 to 10,000 men, while the loss on 
the part of the Protestant forces was about 2700, 
of whom only 700 were Swedish troops. The 
battle of Leipzig or Breitenfeld is important in 
military history as decisively demonstrating the 
superiority of mobility over we^ht in battle. 
More important still was its effect upon the 
progress of the Thirty Yeats’ War* It was the 
first serious check which triumphant Catholicism 
had as yet encountered. 

2. The second battle of Leipzig or Brciten- 
feld was won by the Swedes imder Torstenson 
against the Imperialists, Oct. 23 (new style, 
Nov. 2), 1642. 

3. The most celebrated of the battles around 
Leipzig was that fought between the French 
under Napoleon and an allied army of Austrians, 
Russians, Prussians, and Swede® Under the m*- 
preme oominand of Prinee Behwarstnbefg^ 
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16-19, 1813. It marked the triumphant issue 
of the Prussian War of Liberation, and is known 
as Battle of the Nations from the number of 
nationalities that participated in the contest. 
German, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, and Polish 
contingents fought in the ranks of the French 
army. At Dresden, on Aug. 26-27, 1813, Na- 
poleon had won his last great victory in Ger- 
many, and this had been followed by a series 
of conflicts, Culm, Gross-Beren, and Katzbach 
among others, in which separate corps of the 
French army met with disaster. Napoleon took 
his last stand at Leipzig as the most favorable 
situation from which to threaten the individual 
armies that were converging on his position 
from Bohemia, Silesia, and the north. The dis- 
position of the French forces on the first day 
of the battle was as follows: to the southeast 
of the town and at a distance of some four miles 
was the main force under Napoleon, number- 
ing about 130,000 men, with 700 cannon, and 
stretching in a great semicircle between the 
villages of Markkleeberg and Holzhausen The 
extreme right of the line was held by the Poles 
under Poniatowski, with the corps of Augereau 
and Oudinot in the centre, and Victor and 
Lauriston on the left. The Old and Young Guard 
and the cavalry under Murat and Latour-Mau- 
liourg were held in reserve. Napoleon directed 
the battle in person from the hillock of Wachau. 
To the west of the town was a force of 10,000 
men under Bertrand at Lindenau, guarding 
the only line of retreat to France, and to the 
north 30,000 men under Marmont at MOckern, 
intended to prevent the junction of the Army of 
Silesia under Bltlcher and the Army of the North 
under Bernadotte with the main arrny of the 
allies advancing from Bohemia. Marshal Ney 
held the general command over the forces of Ber- 
trand and Marmont Schwarzenberg, who had 
200,000 men at his disposal, made the costly mis- 
take of directing an attack on Napoleon’s extreme 
right, and for this purpose a force of 35,000 men 
was detailed to operate in the swampy ground to 
the west of the Pleisse in what turned out to be 
a veritable cul-de-sac, while at the same time the 
centre of the allies was greatly weakened. The 
battle began about nine o’clock in the morning 
of October 16 with a tremendous cannonade, 
which caused fearful havoc in both armies, owing 
to their compact formation. The fighting was 
desperate along the entire line. The village of 
Markkleeberg was taken four times by the Prus- 
sians under Kleist and retaken by Poniatowski; 
at Wachau the Russians under Barclay de Tolly 
fought with consummate courage, but after six 
charges were driven back with loss. An attempt 
to turn the French left likewise failed. Pursuing 
his advantage, Napoleon directed a fierce cannon 
fire against the enemy’s centre, and followed this 
up with a charge of 8000 cavalry supported by 
the infantry corps of Victor and Lauriston. The 
French horse broke through the first lines of the 
enemy and advanced almost to the foot of the 
hill from which the Emperor Alexander and 
Frederick William III of Prussia were watching 
the progress of the battle. Here, however, the 
Cossacks and the infantry of the guard made a 
desperate stand, and the French, threatened be- 
sides by a renewed attack on their right, de- 
livered by the Austrian troops, who had finally 
been recalled from their useless expedition to 
the other side of the Pleisse, retreated to their 
original position. Had Napoleon received rein- 
forcements in time from Ney, the victory would 


have been assured; but Ney, after dispatching 
one of Marmont’s corps to the support of Napo 
leon, recalled it on becoming aware of the ap- 
proach of Blucher, with the result that valuable 
time was lost in marching and countermarching, 
and this division was able to render aid neither 
to Napoleon nor to Marmont. The latter, who 
had now about 20,000 men at his disposal, was 
attacked in his position at MOckern by the 
superior force of Blficher, and after desperate 
fighting, in which the French lost 4000 men and 
the Prussians 5500, was compelled to retreat. 
At Lindenau Bertrand held his own against the 
Austrians under Gyulai. 

On the 17th, a Sunday, there was no fighting 
except to the north of the town, where Bltlcher 
forced his way nearer to the town walls. Napo- 
leon proposed an armistice to the Austrian Em- 
peror, but received no answer from the allies, 
who were encouraged by Blucher’s victory and 
expected to renew the contest on the following 
day with their forces increased to about 280,000 
men by the arrival of a Russian army of 40,000 
men under Bennigsen, two Austrian divisions 
under Colloredo, and the Army of the North 
under Bernadotte. Though all hojie of victory 
was gone, Napoleon, whose forces after the ar- 
rival of Regnier amounted to about 150,000 
troops, inexplicably neglected the opportunity 
to effect his retreat by the way of Lindenau, and 
contented himself with drawing his lines closer 
to the town, swinging his army sliglitly to the 
north so as to form a curve facing almost due 
east. To the north on his extreme left was 
Ney, between whom and Macdonald was the 
corps of Regnier with the Saxon troops, the 
centre was held by Victor, Lauriston, and Auge- 
reau, with the Old and the Young Guard and 
Murat’s cavalry; on the right were the Poles 
under Poniatowski 

On the 18th the right and centre of the 
French held their own against the divisions of 
Colloredo, Kleist, and Wittgenstein, the fight- 
ing being especially obstinate around the vil- 
lages of Probstheida, where Napoleon held com- 
mand. The village of Stdtteritz was bravely 
defended by Macdonald against the troops of 
Bennigsen. But on the left Ney could not hold 
out against the forces of Bliicher, Bagration, 
and Bernadotte, and at a critical moment the 
Saxons in Regnier’s corps stationed at Pauns- 
dorf went over to the enemy This was the 
turning point of the battle. Ney w^as forced 
to fall back on the town, in spite of reinforce- 
ments dispatched by Napoleon The retreat, 
however, was stubborn, though in the face of 
a tremendous cannon fire, the village of Schcin- 
feld being taken and retaken seven times. With 
nightfall the French retreated into the city, hard 
pressed by the enemy. There was heavy fight- 
ing in the suburbs and at the gates far into the 
night, and the contest was resumed in the early 
morning of October 19. On the part of the 
French no adequate preparations had been made 
for effecting a safe retreat, and as division after 
division of the exhausted troops abandoned the 
defense of the town to join in the line of march, 
the streets of Leipzig became choked with fugi- 
tives, the only means of escape from the town 
being by a solitary ^ bridge across the Elster. 
Owing to a misunderstanding of orders, this 
bridge was blown up by a French sergeant before 
the rear guard had ciiossed, and 15,000 men were 
left in the hands of the enemy. Large numbers 
were drowned in attempting to swim the Elster, 
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among these being Prince Poniatowski. At noon 
the allied monardis made their entry into Leip- 
zig. The losses of the allies in the battle are 
estimated at about 53,000 in dead and wounded, 
of which the Prussians lost 16,600, the Austrians 
14,500, and the Russians 21,900. The French 
lost 15,000 in dead, 15,000 wounded, 25,000 pris- 
oners, and 23,000 men left behind in the hos- 
pitals. The battle of Leipzig effectively shat- 
tered the power of Napoleon, and though his 
genius never shone more brightly than in his 
masterly retreat across Germany and his defense 
of the frontier of France, his fall had been 
rendered inevitable by the issue of this battle. 
Consult: Henri Jomini, Life of Napoleon^ vol. iv 
(New York, 1864) ; Leopold Gerlach, Die 
Schlacht hei Leipzig (new ed., Leipzig, 1892) ; 
Friedrich Richter^ Histonache Darstellung der 
Volkerschlacht hei Leipzig (Hamburg, 1897); 
F. N. Maude, The Leipzig Campaign, ISIS (Lon- 
don, 1908) ; Ernst Barkowsky, “Die Leipziger 
Schlacht und die Leipziger nach zeitgenbs- 
sischen Berichten,” in Albert Mundt, Die Frei- 
heitekriege in Bildern (Munich, 1913). 

LEIPZIG, Colloquy of. An attempt in the 
first half of the seventeenth century to reconcile 
Lutherans and Calvinists. A conference was 
proposed by the theologians of Hesse and Bran- 
denburg to those of Leipzig. The Elector John 
George of Saxony having sanctioned the plan of 
a private conference, the meetings commenced 
March 3, 1631, at the residence of the upper 
court preacher and, under his presidency, were 
held daily until March 23. The Confession of 
Augsburg ( q V. ) was adopted as a basis, and 
every article examined separately. They agreed 
on articles V to VII and XII to XXVIII, but 
differed as to III, the Lutherans maintaining 
that not only the divine but the human nature 
of Christ possessed omniscience, omnipotence, 
etc., by virtue of the union of the two natures 
in ITis person, and that the glory which Christ 
received was only by His human nature; the 
Reformed theologians, on the contrary, denied 
that Christ, as man, was omniscient and omni- 
present On the tenth article they could not 
agree, the Reformed denying the physical parti- 
cipation in the body and blood of Christ in the 
eucharist, and asserting a spiritual participa- 
tion by faith. On the article concerning election, 
the Reformed based election on the will of God, 
and reprobation on the unbelief of man , while 
the Lutherans regarded election as the result of 
God’s prescience of the faith of the elect. The 
colloquy was conducted with ability and mod- 
eration, and showed that there was more uni^ 
between the two bodies than had been supposed, 
but no permanent political benefit resulted. 
Consult Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, vol. i 
(New York, 1881). 

LEIPZIG, University of. After Berlin and 
Munich, the largest university of Germany, and 
next to Heidelberg the oldest within the limits 
of the present German Empire. It was estab- 
lished by the secession of the German stu- 
dents from Prague as one of the results of the 
Hussite agitation there. (See Prague, Univki- 
siTY OF.) The reorganization of that university 
in 1409 in favor of the Bohemian and at the 
expense of the German element led to the seces- 
sion of the Germans, most of whom, with 40 
teachers, accepted the invitation of Frederick the 
Quarrelsome of Meissen and his brother William 
and settled at Leipzig, establishing there a uni- 
versity modeled on that of Prague. Two colleges 


or houses, the collegium majus and the collegium 
minus, were provided by the rulers, and the 
students were divided into four nations — Meis- 
sen, Saxony, Bavaria, and Poland. The human- 
istic movement here was early popular, and later 
the Reformation affected the university greatly, 
as it came under the influence of Melanchthon 
about 1639. The promulgation of the statutes 
of 1569, which greatly lowered the standards of 
the institution, closed the period of prosperity, 
and the university changed little from that time 
till 1830. As a result, this was a time of almost 
entire stagnation. Since the thorough reorgani- 
zation in the latter year, however, Leipzig has 
taken the high rank it now holds among the 
German universities. In 1909 the universi^ 
celebrated its five hundredth anniversary it 
had, in the summer semester of 1913, 5171 stu- 
dents in theology, law, medicine, and philosophy, 
the greater number being in law and philosophy. 
Besides a large number of university institu- 
tions, clinics, museums, collections, laboratories, 
and the like, there are a number of private in- 
stitutes and clinics available for students. The 
library contains 670,000 volumes and 6000 man- 
uscripts A new governing body for the uni- 
versity, the syndicate, was established in 1893. 
(Consult W. Bnichmtiller, Der leipziger Student, 
1 400-1904 (Leipzig, 1909), and F. Eulenberg, 
Entwicklung der Universitat Leipzig in den 
letzten hundert Jahren (ib., 1909), 

LEIPZIG INTERIM. See Interim 
LEISEWITZ, ll'ze-vlts, Johann Anton 
(1752-1806). A German dramatic poet, born in 
Hanover. He went to Gottingen in 1770, to 
study law, and became a member of the circle 
of poets called Der Hainbund, which included 
HOlty, Stolberg, and Voss, and contributed two 
poems to the Gottingen Musenalmanach for 
1775, both essentially dramatic and democratic 
in tone. In 1776, at Brunswick, and later at 
Berlin and Weimar, he met and soon counted 
among his friends Eschenburg, Mendelssohn, 
Lessing, Nicolai, Herder, and Goethe. His single 
complete play, Julius von Tarent (1776), an 
unsuccessful competitor for the now celebrated 
Ackermann-SchrOder prize, was written in Less- 
ing’s style and quite in accord with the latter’s 
dramatic technique. The play was a favorite of 
Schiller, and was frequently acted in Germany. 
His complete works with biography by Schweiger 
were published at Brunswick (1838). Consult: 
Eugene Sieske, Die hamtmrger Preiskonkurrenes 
von 1775 (Brunswick, 1875) ; R. M. Werner, 
Julius von Tarent und die dramatisohen Frag- 
mente von J. A. Leiseioitz (Heilbronn, 1889); 
G. Kraft, J. A. Leiseuntz (Altenburg, 1894). 
LEISHMAN, lesh'mon, John G. A. (1857- 
), An American diplomat and iron manu- 
facturer, born at Pittsburgh, Pa. After leaving 
a local Protestant orphan asylum he was em- 
ployed by the Schoenberger Steel Company, 
where he thoroughly learned the details of the 
iron industry. He accumulated a considerable 
fortune, was the senior member of Leiahman and 
Snyder, steel brokers, from 1881 to 1886, in the 
latter year was made vice president of Carnegie 
Brothers and Company, and in 1897 was pro- 
moted to the presidency of the reorganized Car- 
negie Steel Company. In the same year he re- 
tired from business and was appointed by Presi- 
dent McKinley Minister to Switzerland. In 
1900 he was transferred to Turkey. Possibly 
his most interesting diplomatic experience oc- 
curred when in 1904 he presented the demand 
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of the United Statee that American citirenB and 
schools should have the same rights and privi- 
leges in Turldsh dominions as were granted to 
certain favored nations, and that the American 
Minister should have direct access to the Sultan. 
He conducted the negotiations with tact and suc- 
cess. In 1906 his grade was raised to that of 
Ambassador. Leishman was transferred by 
President Taft to the more important post of 
Ambassador to Italy in 1909 and, in 1911, to 
that of Ambassador to Germany. At Berlin, 
where he remained until his retirement in 1913, 
he took a prominent part in the social life of the 
capital and departed from the custom of most 
American diplomats by appearing at state func- 
tions in elaborate court dress. One of his daugh- 
ters married the Duke of Croy, and the other 
Count Louis de Gontant-Biron and afterward 


James Hazen Hyde (q.v.). 

LEISLEB, lls'lSr, Jacob (?-1691). A char- 
acter prominent in the history of Colonial New 
York. He was born in Frankfort, Germany, and 
in 1660 came to New Amsterdam as a soldier in 
the Dutch West India Company’s service. Leis- 
ler’s importance in history is due to the part he 
played in New York affairs in the three years 
following the English revolution in 1608. On 
May 13, 1689, the New York militia, following 
the example of Massachusetts, which had im- 
prisoned Andros, rose against Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Nicholson, and the three roya^l councilors 
resident in New York seized the government for 
William and Mary and chose a committee of 
safety, at the head of which was Leisler, who 
was appointed commander of the fort. Leisler 
at once set vigorously to work putting the town 
in condition to resist an e:?cpected attack froA 
the French. One of his acts was to construct 
a new half-moon battery on the spot which has 
since taken the name of the Battery. On De- 
cember 9 a letter from the new government in 
England addressed to Nicholson, or, “in his ab- 
sence, to such as for the time being take car© 
for preserving the peace and administering the 
laws in the said Province of New York,” was 
delivered to Leisler. Taking this letter as his 
authority, Leisler assumed the title of Lieu- 
tenant Governor, appointed a council, chose 
Jacob Milbourne as secretary, and proceeded to 
carry on the government partly in accordance 
with the old Dongan charter. A number of the 
most influential inhabitants, especially those 
who had held oflice under the Andros regime, 
opposed Leisler, and some of them fled to Al- 
bany, which for a time held out against his 
authority; but after the destruction of Schenec- 
tady (Feb. 19, 1690) by the French and Indians, 
submitted to him. ifhus for a time he was 
supreme in the Colony, and some of his most 
violent enemies were imprisoned. In May, 1690, 
by his invitation, the first intercolonial congress 
that had ever assembled met in New York and 
planned an expedition against Canada, which, 
however, was unsuccessful. In January, 1691, 
Captain Ingoldsby, who sailed from England 
with Sloughter, the new Governor, but had 
been separated from him at sea, arrived in the 
(3olony and, although his commission did not 
give him authority to act as Governor, demanded 
possession of the fort ahd of the government. 
With this demand Leisler refused to comply, and 
some blood was shed before Sloughter himself 
arrived in March. As soon as he was convinced 
of the new Govbmor^s authority, Leisler sur- 
rendered : but, at the instigation of Leisler’s ene- 


mies, Sloughter convened a special oommission 
of oyer and terminer, which condemned Leisler, 
his son-in-law Milbourne, and eight others to 
death. The prisoners were reprieved for a time, 
but at length Sloughter was prevailed upon to 
sign the death warrants of Leisler and Mil- 
bourne, and on May 11, 1691, they were hanged. 
Four years later, however, the son of Leisler 
prosecuted an appeal in England and succeeded 
in getting the confiscated estates restored and 
the hill of attainder reversed. But for many 
succeeding years the political life of the Colony 
was divided into the Leisler and the anti-Leisler 
factions. Consult: Hoffman, The Adminifitra’ 
Hon of Jacob Leisler, in Jared Sparks, “Library 
of American Biourniihv ” vol. xiii (Boston, 
1844) ; vol. ii of the Documentary History of the 
State of i^ew York (Albany, 1842-51); J. R. 
Brodhead, History of the State of New York 
(New York, 1853-71); “Documents relating to 
the administration of Jacob Leisler,” in Colleo- 
Hons of the New York Historical Society for the 
Year 1868 (New York, 1868) ; Mrs Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer, History of the City 0 / New 
York in the Seventeenth Century, vol. ii (ib., 
1909). 

LEIST, list, Burkard Wilhelm (1819-1906). 
A German jurist, born at Westen, in Hanover. 
He was educated at Gbttingen, H<‘id(*lberg. and 
Berlin; was made professor of civil law at 
Basel (1846) and later at Rostock (1847), 
whence he went to the University of Jena ( 1853) . 
A pupil of Savigny, he combined the historical 
method with analysis, and after studies on the 
fundamental material of law, especially Roman 
law, made valuable researches in the hypothetical 
field of Indogermanic law. His more important 
writings are* Die Bonorum Possessio, ihre ge‘ 
schichthohe Entunokelung und heutige Geltung 
(1844-48) ; Civihstische Studien auf dem Oehiet 
dogmatischer Analyse (1854-77); Mancipation 
und Eigentumstradition (1865) ; Versuche einer 
Geschichte der romischen Rechtssysteme (1860) ; 
Der rbmische Erhrechtsbesitz (1871) ; Altarisohes 
Jus Gentium (1889) ; Altarisches Jus Civile 
(1892-96) 

LEITAO, lA-^-touw', J. B. DA Silva. See 
Almeida-Garrett, Viscount of. 

LEITER, ll't§r, Joseph (1868- ). An 

American capitalist, born in Chicago. He grad- 
uated from Harvard University in 1891 and then 
was an agent for his father, Levi Zeigler Leiter, 
until 1898. In the autumn of 1897 he bought 
an immense quantity of wheat, causing the 
price of that commodity to double and affecting 
grain traders throughout the world Ultimately, 
unable to maintain his corner, he lost more than 
$10,000,000. He became president of the Zeigler 
Coal Company and of the Chicago, Zeigler, and 
Gulf Railway Company and director of other 
corporations. 

LEITEB, Levi Zeigler (1834-1904). An 
American capitalist, father of Joseph Leiter. 
Bom at Leitersburg, Washington Co., Md., he 
became a clerk in a country store ; was employed 
in a store at Springfield, Ohio, in 1854-56 ; and 
then became an employee and later partner in 
the di^^-goods firm of Cooley, Wadsworth & O). 
at Chicago. In 1866 he and Marshall Field sold 
their interests in that firm and bought a con- 
trolling share of the dry-goods business of 
Potter Palmer, which became the firm of Field, 
Palmer and Leiter, and later Field, Leiter & Co. 
In 1881 Leiter sold his interest and retived 
from mercantile business to devote himself there- 
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alter to large real-estate improvement schemes 
and to various corporate interests. 

LEITH, leth. An important burgh of Scot- 
land, in Edinburghshire, on the Firth of Forth, 

2 miles north of the 'city of Edinburgh, with 
which it is connected by a continuous line of 
houses, and of which it is the seaport (Map: 
Scotland, E 4). It is divided by the Water of 
Leith into two parts, North Leith and South 
Leith, and extends along the firth for more than 

3 miles. Leith is irregularly built and dingy, es- 

pecially in the older and central parts; but the 
Trinity House, customhouse, town hall, royal 
exchange, corn exchange, and banks are hand- 
some buildings. The city has a government nav- 
igation school. West of the city is Leith Fort 
(1779), an important artillery station, and the 
fishing village of Newhaven is situated within 
the port boundaries. Leith combines with Edin- 
burgh in the provision of water and gas, it 
maintains electric lighting, baths, a municipal 
lodging house, a fire brigade, slaughterhouses, 
and public parks. Leith is the chief seaport on 
the east coast of Scotland. The harbor extends 
by means of two piers upward of a mile into the 
firth and has a depth of about 25 feet at high 
water. There are six dry docks and an equal 
number of wet docks. The total water area of 
the docks and harbor is 80 acres. Kailway 
communication is continued from the various 
Leith stations to the quays and even to the ex- 
tremity of the western pier, and across the har- 
bor by an iron swing bridge. The chief manu- 
factures are ships, machinery, sailcloth, ropes, 
ale, rectified spirits, soap, bottles, and flour. 
The trade of the port is chiefly in colonial and 
foreign produce, but is also extensive in coal and 
iron exports. The city is especially important 
for its trade in whisky and ite fishery interests. 
Gram, timber, and wine are leading 

imports A large part of the i -i' ■ • • , trade 
18 with Hamburg and Danish, Dutch, and Bel- 
gian ports. In 1900 imports and exports were 
valued at £12,931,781 and £6,297,091 respec- 
tively, in 1910, £13,559,665 and £6,970,509, in 
1912, £16,531,420 and £8,106,811 (of which £7,- 
929,078 domestic and £177,733 foreign and co- 
lonial). In the foreign and colonial trade the 
tonnage entered and cleared in 1900 was 2,037,- 
700 ; in 1910, 3,220,683 ; in 1912, 3,406,614 Leith 
is an ancient town, and its history is largely 
connected with that of Edinburgh It is first 
mentioned, in the charter of Holyrood Abbey 
(1128), as Inverleith. It early rose to com- 
mercial importance, the -h i-huil industry 
dating from 1313. In 1511 ii ' usb* t ane verry 
monstruous Great ship, ye Michael,” for James 
IV. It was walled and fortified in 1649. Some 
of the walls and a Saxon archway remain of the 
citadel built in 1650 by Oliver Cromweirs forces 
and destroyed after the Restoration. Pop , 1901, 
77,439; 1911, 80,488. In population it is the 
seventh city in Scotland. Area, 1517 acres. 
Leith, with Musselburgh (pop., 1911, 15,486) and 
Portobello (11,037), is represented in Parlia- 
ment by one member. Consult: R. H. Stevenson, 
Annuls of Edinburgh and Leith (Edinburgh, 
1839) ; J. C. Irons, Letth and tts Antiquities 
from the Earliest Times to the Close of the 19th 
Centwry (2 vols., ib., 1898). 

LEITH, Chables Kenneth (1876- ). 

An American geologist. He was born at Trem- 
pealeau, Wis., and was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin (B.S., 1897; Ph.D., 1901), 
where he was assistant professor of geology 


(1902-03) and thereafter professor. He served 
as an assistant geologist on the United States 
Geological Survey in 1900-06 and lectured at the 
University of Chicago after 1906 on pre-Cam- 
brian geology. He is author of A Summer and 
Winter on Hudson Bay (1912) and Structural 
Geology (1913). 

LEITH A, li'te. A river of Austria-Hungary, 
an affluent of the Danube. It is formed by the 

i ' unction of two little streams, the Schwarza and 
Smitten, near Neustadt, in Lower Austria, and 
flows in a northeasterly direction, separating 
(for a short distance) Austria from Hungary 
(whence their respective names Cisleithania and 
Transleithania) . Passing into TTuMg.nv. the 
Leitha turns southeast and joins I'u llaab, a 
right-bank tributary of the Danube, at Alten- 
burg The total length of the river, from the 
source of the Schwarza, is over 110 miles, 
LEITliOQBITZ, lit'mSr-Its. An old town of 
Bohemia, Austria, on the right bank of the Elbe 
(which here becomes navigable), 45 miles north- 
northwest of Prague (Map. Austria-Hungary, 
D 1). It has a seventeenth-century cathedral, 
an episcopal palace with library, an old Rat- 
haus (now used as a courthouse), an industrial 
museum, and a new Rathaus. The educational 
institutions include a higher Gymnasium, a train- 
ing school for teachers, a school of theology, and 
a school for instruction in cultivation of grain 
and fruit. Leitmentz has manufactures of 
glass, leather, chalk, bricks, cement, beer, and 
malt. There is a flouri'^hing trade in wine, fruit, 
and hops Pop, 1900, 13,076; 1910, 15,421. 

LEITMOTIV, llt'm6-tef' (Ger., leading mo- 
tive). A term ••iin,nale(l by Hans von Wolzogen 
and applied to the musical phrases which con- 
stitute the basic material out of which Wagner 
constructed his musical dramas. (See Musical 
Dkama.) Weber had used so-called typical 
phrases (q.v ), the object of which was to recall 
a similar situation. In the works of his second 
period {Dutchman, Tannhhuser, Lohengrin) 
Wagner makes extensive use of the typical phrase. 
The phrases characterizing the Dutchman, or 
I oliciitn in\ warning phrases, are heard re- 
peatedly, but they undergo no organic changes, 
i.e., they are always literal repetitions, even If 
the instrumentation is varied. It was in Flor- 
ence that Wagner first conceived the idea of 
expressing the chief personages and situations 
of his dramas by means of typical phrases. Any 
changes of states of the persons were to be repre- 
sented by corresponding changes of the funda- 
mental typical phrase. The whole music was to 
be thematically developed from these simple 
motives, which he thus very happily characterized 
as leading motives. Whereas the typical phrase 
recalled only similar situations, the leitmotiv 
characterizes, i.e., represents, essential qualities 
of persons, things, and even abstract thoughts. 
Wagner’s genius for musical characterization en- 
abled him to invent pregnant motives. Thus, he 
is enabled to give typical musical representations 
of individual persons (Siegfried, Hunding, Kun- 
dry), whole classes of persons (Mastersingers, 
giants, Nibelungs), forces of nature (storm, fire, 
forest sounds), mental states ( Brflnnhilde’s ec- 
stasy, pleading, Mime’s plotting, Kundry’s long- 
ing)? general emotions (love, sympathy, compas- 
sion ) . From these latter it is but a step to the 
representation of symbolism (love potion, Tam- 
helmet. Ring) and g<uiera] abstractions (Wal- 
haU> fate, curse, grail) Tho leading motives do 
not occur as mere literal quotations, they un- 
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dergo vital changea, so as to adapt themselves 
to the most exacting demands of the dramatic 
situation. To produce these changes Wagner has 
recourse to all the technical devices known to 
musical art; change of harmony, rhythm, melo- 
dic intervals, diminution, extension, inversion, 
contrapuntal combination of two or more themes. 
Another important means to vary the egression 
or emotional character of the leitmotiv is the 
master’s marvelous and unerring instinct for 
instrumental color. As an example, the follow- 
ing motive of the young Siegfried may be taken 
(Ex. 1). In Qbtterdammerung, when Siegfried 


(BX. 1 ) 



has become a mature man, his motive is as fol- 
lows — a form clearly evolved from the motive in 
Siegfried (Ex 2). Compare also the following 


ous motives from the beginning of Rheingold. 
Thus it is seen how the principle of the leitmotiv 
gives organic unity not only to a single drama 
but even to a whole cycle of dramas. For a full 
exposition of this subject', consult Richard Wag- 
ner, ‘*Ueber die Anwendung der Musik auf das 
Drama,” in Gesammelte Schriften und Dich- 
tungen ( 10 vols., Leipzig, 1897 ) , and H. T. Finck, 
Wagner and hta Works (New York, 1898). 

LEITNTEB, llt'ner, Gottlieb Wilhelm ( 1840- 
99). A German Orientalist, born at Pest, Hun- 
gary. Hie father, a German physician, becoming 
involved in the revolution of 1849, went to 
Turkey, where Gottlieb, who had been well in- 
structed in the classics, learned Turkish, Ar- 
abic, and modern Greek. He also acquired Eng- 
lish, French, and Italian at the British Col- 
lege in Malta and was interpreter to the English 
commissariat during the Crimean War. After 
the war he went to London, was naturalized 
as a British subject, and accepted an appoint- 
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variations of the sword motive (Ex. 3), The 
reader is also referred to the WalhaXla-motw 
as it first occurs at the opening of scene two in 
Rheingold and the form in which it appears in 
the closing bars of Gotterdammerung, Through 
this employment of the leitmotiv Wagner is en- 
abled to attain perfect dramatic unity. Hence 


ment as professor of Arabic and Mohammedan 
law in Kin^s College (1861). In 1864 he was 
appointed director of a college at Lahore in the 
Punjab. He formed many societies, schools, pub- 
lic libraries, and colleges in India, and organized 
the Punjab University upon a solid basis. He 
also found time to engage in the exploration of 
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there are no closes or cadences within an act. 
The leitmotivs make their appearance one after 
another, are logically developed, run through 
every act until the climax is reached at the end 
of the drama. The final scene of Gotti rdamme- 
rung, e.g., is absolutely unintelligible, unless the 
hearer mis follow^ the development of the vari- 


Tibet and the other countries to the north of 
the Himalayas and aroused interest in Dardis- 
tan and its lan^ages. He extended his re- 
searches to the dialects of Kabul, Kashmir, and 
Badakhsfaan, and sent to the Vienna Exposition 
an extensive collection of Central Asiatic an- 
tiquities. He is said to have been able to speak, 
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read, and write 25 languages. His principal 
work, besides numerous contributions to the 
proceedings of learned societies in England and 
upon the Continent, was The Languages and 
Races of Dardistan (2 vols., 1867-71, 2d ed., 
1877). Among other contributions made by 
him, there may be mentioned the History of 
Dardistan f SongSy LegendSy etc. ( 1881 ) and the 
History of Indigenous Education in the Punjab 
since Annexation (1883). Consult J. H. Stoc- 
queler, Life and Labors of Dr. Leitner (London, 
1875) 

LEITBDC, Ig'trim. A county in the Province 
of Connaught, Ireland, which to the north has 
a short coast line of 3 miles, on the Bay of 
Donegal (Map Ireland, C 3). Area, 619 square 
miles, half of which is pasture land The soil 
is poor though crops of potatoes, oats, and hay 
are raised, and some coal is mined Capital, 
Car rick on Shannon. The population, owing to 
a steady •• 'si* i. is constantly doci casing 
1841, 155 i'"* 69,200; 1911, 63,557, of 

whom more than 90 per cent are Roman 
Catholics. 

LEIXNEB-GBttNBEBG, liks'ngr-grun''bSrK, 
Otto von (1847-1907). A German author. He 
was born at Saar, Moravia , studied at Graz and 
Munich, and in 1874-76 was on the editorial 
staff of the Gegenwart, at Berlin, and became 
well known as a critic of literature and art. 
He wrote Illustrierte Litter aturqeschichte (4 
vols, 1879-82) ; Gedichte (1877) , Dammerungen 
(1886), Soziale Brief e aus Berlin (1891); 
kpruvhc aus dem Leben fur das Leben (1895); 
Die Ehereifen ( 1901 ) ; Zum Kampfe gcgen 
Sohmutz in Wort und Bild ( 1 904 ) ; Geschichte 
der deutschen Litteratur (7th ed., 1906) He 
also wrote several tales and the novel Also 
sprach Zarathustras Sohn (1897). 

LEJEAN, l6-zhliN', Guillaume (1828-71). A 
French explorer and gcogiaplicr. born at Plou6- 
gat Gu^rand, Fmistere He devoted himself to 
the study of Breton history, and in 1850 pub- 
lished La Bretaqney son histoire et ses historiens. 
He then took up the study of geography; trav- 
eled extensively in the Balkans (1857-58, 1867- 
70) and in Egypt and northern Africa (186(^ 
61), was Consul in Abyssinia (1862-63) until 
driven out by King Theodore, with whom he had 
fallen into disfavor. He then traveled in west- 
ern Asia (1865). He wrote* Ethnographic der 
mropatsohen Tfirkei (in Petermann’s Mittei- 
hinqeny 1861 ) ; Voyage aux deux Nila ( 1865-68 ) ; 
Theodore II y le nouvel empire d'Abyssinie et les 
inUrets fran^ais (1865), Voyage en Abyssime 
(1873). He published valuable maps of Euro- 
pean Turkey and of the Nile. Consult Cortam- 
bert, Lejean et ses voyages (Paris, 1872). 

LBJBXTNE, le-zhgn', Louis Fbanqois, Babon 
( 1775-1848 ) . A French soldier and painter. He 
was born at Strassburg and served as a volunteer 
in the army of the Republic and as aid-de-camp 
of General Berthier in the Napoleonic wars. 
Most of his paintings were done from sketches 
made on the battlefield. These include; “Ma- 
rengo’* (1801), “Thabor” (1802), "Aboukir” 
(1804), “Lodi” (1804), “The Pyramids” (1806), 
“Somo-Sierra” (1810), “Moskova” (1812), and 
“Chiclana” (1824). Lejeune first introduced 
lithographx into France, in 1806. After the 
duly revolution in 1630, he became director of 
the Ecole des Beaiix-Arts and the Ecole Indus- 
trielle of Toulouse. Consult the Memoirs of 
Baron Lejeuney translated by Mrs. Arthur Bell 
(2 vols., New York, 1897). 


LB JBtrira, Paul (1592-1064). A French 
Jesuit missionary, who in 1632 was sent to Can- 
ada by Cardinal Richelieu. In the same year 
he wrote a Brieve relation du voyage de la Nou- 
velle France (1632), the first of the collection 
known as the Relations des J^suites en la Nou- 
velle France. He became superior of the Jesuit 
house in Quebec, and edited every year from 
1633 till 1639 a Relation de ce qui s*e8t passd 
en la Nouvelle France (Paris, 1634-40). On his 
return to France in 1640 he was made procura- 
teur of foreign missions. His narrative is in- 
cluded in R. G. Thwaites, The Jesuit Relations 
(Cleveland, 1806-1901 ) . 

LBKAIN, le-kftN', Hpsi Louis (1728-78). 
The stage name of Henri Louis Cain, a French 
tragedian. He was born in Paris, established a 
private theatre, and with Voltaire’s help became 
popular, and finally appeared at the Th4Atre 
Fran^ais through the intercession of Louis XV 
His voice and figure were bad, but study greatly 
improved the former, and his sympathetic power 
soon won him great success and a place among 
the most famous French tragic actors. His ilfd- 
moires were reprinted in Paris, under the direc- 
tion of Talma, in 1825 

LEKEXT, le-kg', Guillaume (1870-1894). A 
Belgian composer, born at Heusy, near Verviers. 
After graduation from the conservatory at Ver- 
viers he went for further study to Cesar Franck 
and Vincent dTndy and won the second Prix 
de Rome with his lyric scene AndroniMe. His 
early works exhibit talent of a very unusual 
order, and through his untimely death Belgium 
was deprived of one who unquestionably would 
have risen to a place among her most distin- 
guished composers. His works consist of two 
symphonic studies for orchestra; an orchestral 
fantasy on two folk songs of Angers ; an adagio 
for cello and orchestra; a piano trio, a sonata 
for violin and piano; and a number of unfinished 
works in the larger forms. A string quartet 
was completed by DTndy. 

L. E. L. The initials and nom de plume of 
Letitia Elizabeth Landon, later Mrs. Maclean. 

LETLAND, Crables Godfrey (182^1903). 
An American poet, journalist, humorist, and 
miscellaneous writer, born in Philadelphia, Aug. 
15, 1824 Some years before his graduation at 
Princeton, in 1845, his precocious talent had 
found voice in short poems contributed to the 
newspapers. After graduation he studied at 
Heidelberg, Munich, and Paris, and was one of 
the American deputation to congratulate the 
French Provisional Government on the revolu- 
tion of 1848, in the course of which he joined 
the students of the Latin Quarter behind the 
Paris barricades. In that year he returned to 
Philadelphia, studied law, was admitted to 
the bar in 1851, continued to write for periodi- 
cals, and soon devoted himself entirely to liter- 
ary and journalistic work. He made a special 
study of the Gypsy language and history and 
attained much reputation both as a German 
scholar and as a portrayer of German and Qer- 
man-American life. Leland's widely read Hans 
Breiimavm’s Ballads (1871; many later eds ) 
tells, in the patois called Pennsylvania Dutch, 
many humorous conceits and droll adventures 
of toeir clownish hero. I.<eland himself v^s 
sometimes spoken of as Hans Breitmann. He 
wrote, however, under his own name. Leland s 
editorial work took him for a time to New York, 
but he returned to Philadelphia in 1855, and 
in 1861 established in Boston the Continental 
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in Which he pleaded the eiimnci< 
pation of the slaves. He soon returned a^in to 
Philadelphia, however; traveled in the Middle 
West, and was from 1869 to 1880 resident chiefly 
in London, pursuing Gypsy studies. Returning 
to Philadelphia, he was active in furthering in- 
dustrial-art education in the public schools, and 
wrote for this purpose several manuals, after 
his visit to the Unit^ States in 1880; but thence- 
forward he lived in Europe and he died in Flor- 
ence, Italy, March 20, 1908. His published vol- 
umes comprise, among others: The Poetry and 
Myeiery of tpreeme (1855); Meiater KarVa 
Sketch Book (1855), sketches of foreign travel; 
PictiMrea of Travel (1866), the first of his trans- 
lations of Heine; Sunahtne in Thought (1862) ; 
Heine’ a Book of Songs ( 1862 ) ; Legends of Birds 
(1864); Hans Breitmann’a Ballads; Ha/na 
Breitmann About Town and Other New Ballads; 
Hana Breitmann in Politics; Hana Breitmann 
and Hia Philoaopede; Hana Breitmann’ a Party ^ 
with Other New Ballads; Hams Breitmann aa an 
Uhlan (1867-70). A complete edition of all 
the Ballads was Issued in 1871, and many later 
editions have appeared. Other of Leland’s writ- 
ings include: The Music Lesson of Confucius 
(1870), philosophic verses; Gaudeamus (1871), 
humorous songs translated from the German; 
Egyptian Sketch Book (1873) ; English Gypsies 
and their Language (1873) ; English Gypsy 
Songs (1876, in collaboration) ; Fu-Sang, or the 
Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
Priests in the Fifth Century (1875) ; Abraham 
Lincoln (1879); The Minor Arts (1880); The 
Gypsies (1882); Algonquin Logons of New 
England (1884); Autobiographical Memoirs 
(1893) ; Songs of the Sea and Lays^of the Land 
(1895) ; Hans Breitmann in Tyrol (1896) ; One 
Hundred Profitable Acts (1897); The Unpub- 
lished Legends of Vergil (1899). His last work 
was a volume of Indian folklore verses ( 1903 ) , 
called Kuloskap the Master^ and Other Algonkin 
Poems, This was done in collaboration with 
Dr. John Dyneley Prince. Consult E. R. Pennell, 
Charles Godfrey Leland: A Biography (2 vols., 
New York, 1906). 

LELAND, John (1691-1766). An English 
divine and Christian apologist. He was born at 
Wigan in Lancashire, became a Presbyterian 
minister in Dublin in 1716, and first appeared as 
an author in 1733 by piihlinhing A Defence of 
Christianity in reply to TindaPs deistical work, 
Christianity as Old as the Creation, In 1739 
appeared another apology, The Divine Authority 
of the Old and New Testament Asserted against 
the Unjust Aspersions and False Reasonings of 
a Book Entitled ^*The Moral Philosopher” (by 
Henry Morgan). He also attacked Henry Dod- 
well and Bolingbroke. His best work is A View 
of the Principal Deistical Writers that have Ap- 
peared in England (1754-56), which once held 
a high position in Christian apologetic litera- 
ture. Consult Weld^B memoir in Lcland’s Dis- 
courses on Various Subjects (4 vols., 1768-89). 

LELAND, or LETLAND, John (c.1506- 
52). An English antiquary. After a thorough 
study of the ancient and modem languages at 
OhrM’s Coll^, Cambridge, All Souls College, 
Oxford, and at Paris, he took, holy orders, and 
in 1633 received from Henry VIII the unique 
dflice of King’s antiquary. In fhis position he 
explored the antiquities of the various religious 
ahd edtioatlonal institutions of the Kin^om, 
and visited every nook and corner of the country 
for tim purpose of examining the topography as 
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well as the archeological relics. Though a la- 
borious historian, he was credulous and unsys- 
tematic. His principal works were: A New 
Years’ s Gift to King Henry VIII in the 37th 
Years of His Raygne (1546); Commeniarii de 
Scriptoribua Britannids (2 vols., 1709) ; Itin- 
erary of England (1710-12) ; De Rebus Britan- 
nicia Collectanea (1716). Some of his auto- 
grapliit manuscripts finally made their way into 
the ihulh^nin Library, Oxford; others into the 
British Museum. His labors so overtaxed his 
mind that during the last two years of his life 
he was insane. Consult W. Huddesford, The 
Lives of those Ermnent Antiquaries: John Le- 
land, Thomas Heame, and Anthony d Wood 
(Oxford, 1772), and Burton, Life of John Le- 
land {the First English Antiquary) , with Notes 
and a Bibliography of his Works, including those 
in MS., printed from a hitherto Unpublished 
Work (London, 1896). His Itinerary in Wales^ 
1536-39, was published in 1906. 

LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNI- 
VERSITY. A coeducational institution of 
higher learning at Palo Alto, Cal , founded by 
Leland Stanford (q.v.) and his wife, Jane La- 
throp Stanford, in memory of their only child, 
Leland Stanford, Jr., who died in 1884. The 
grant of endowment was made in 1886, the cor- 
ner stone of .the first building was laid in 1887, 
and the university was opened to students in 
1891 The original endowment consisted of about 
90,000 acres of land in various parts of Cali- 
fornia, including the Palo Alto estate of some 
0000 acres, constituting the site of the univer- 
sity; the Vina estate of 69,000 acres in Tehama 
County; and the Gridley estate of 22,000 acres 
in Butte County. By the will of Mr. Stanford 
the university received $2,600,000, and after his 
death Mrs. Stanford deeded to it almost the 
whole of the residue of the estate, including the 
Stanford residence in San Francisco, making the 
total endowment more than $26,000,000 The 
main part of the endowment included in the gifts 
of Mrs. Stanford consists of interest-bearing se- 
curities amounting to about $17,000,000. The 
university was in part relieved from the taxa- 
tion of its property through an amendment to 
the State constitution ratified in 1900. The 
university lies 33 miles southeast of San Fran- 
cisco in the Santa Clara valley, its site covering 
about 9000 acres, affording views of the Bay of 
San Francisco and the Monte Diablo and Santa 
Cruz ranges. The architecture is a modifica- 
tion of the style of the old Spanish missions. 
The central buildings, of buff sandstone, with 
roofs of red tile, constitute two quadrangles, 
one surrounding the other, of which the inner, 
with the exception of the church, was completed 
in 1891. Its 12 one-story buildings inclose a 
court 686 feet long by 246 feet wide. The outer 
quadrangle, consisting in the main of two- 
story buildings, connected by an arcade, was 
begim in 1898. Among the 14 buildings of 
this quadrangle are the Assembly Hall, the 
temporary library, and buildings of the de- 
artments of science, engineering, economics, 
istory, and English. The museum, chemistry 
building, dormiiiries, gymnasium, and univer- 
sity inn, a university commons leased and man- 
aged by students,^ occupy detached structures. 
The grounds a%>out the university are reserved 
for experimental and ornamental purposes and 
for residences of the faculty. Considerable dam- 
age was done to the university buildings by the 
earthquake of April, 1906 (see San FaANCiBCTO 
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KABTHQUik^)« but none of the buUdings of the 
inner quadrangle were iniured. The four two^ 
story corner ouildings, the one-story physics 
building of the outer quadrangle, and the chem- 
istry building have been largely rebuilt. The 
new III! fin i shed library and ^mnasium were 
wrecked, and are to be rebuilt in new locations. 
There was no injury to books, and very little 
to apparatus or collections, the architectural 
features suffering most. The Memorial Church, 
a structure of Moorish Romanesque architecture, 
and the Memorial Arch, decorated with a frieze 
designed by Saint-Gaudens, were completely 
wrecked, but the restoration of the Memorial 
Church was completed in 1914. In 1908 the 
properties and equipment of Cooper Medical Col- 
lege, in San Francisco, were transferred to the 
university, and with additions and a largely in- 
creased teaching force became the Medical School 
of the university. 

The university maintains departments of 
Greek, Latin, Germanic languages, Romanic lan- 
guages, English, philosophy, psychology, edu- 
cation, history, economics, law, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, botany, physiology, anatomy, 
bacteriology, medicine, zoblogy, geolo^, and 
mining, and civil, mechanical, and electrical en- 
gineering. The Marine Laboratory at Pacific 
Grove, on the Bay of Monterey, is a branch of 
the biological department of the university. The 
degrees conferred are Bachelor of Arts, Master 
of Arts, Bachelor of Laws, Engineer, Juris Doc- 
tor, Doctor of Medicine, and Doctor of Philos- 
ophy. No honorary degrees are given. The de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts requires the traditional 
four years, but the terms ‘‘freshman,” “sopho- 
more,” “junior,” and “senior” are not officially 
recognized, and the degree is conferred without 
regard to the time spent, whenever the require- 
ments are met. Each student selects as his 
major subject the work of some one department, 
to which, together with the necessary minor sub- 
jects, he is required to devote about a third of 
his undergraduate course. All the rest of the 
undergraduate work is elective, but the profes- 
sor in charge of the major subject acts as the 
student’s educational adviser, and his approval 
is necessary for every subject registered. In the 
matter of entrance requirements the attempt 
has been made from the outset to insist upon 
an adequate preparatory training without pre- 
scribing particular subjects, and to recognize 
every subject that has an established place in 
the secondary school curriculum. The Law 
School offers a combined six years’ course leading 
to the degrees of A.B. and J.D., the^ first year 
of the professional law course counting as the 
fourth year for the A.B. degree. The degree of 
Bachelor of Laws (without the A.B. degree) is 
granted on the completion of the professional 
three years’ law course preceded by two years 
of general college studies. The degree of M.D. 
represents a combined eight years’ course, the 
first year in medicine as the fourth 

year for the A.B. degree. 'I'lu' 9:ti! medical year 

15 to be spent in interne work in an approved 
hospital. The only prescribed requirement for 
admission is English, counting two units of the 

16 necessary for full standing. For the remain- 
ing 13 units the student may offer the requisite 
number selected from a wide range of subjects, 
to which unit values are assigned. The attend- 
ance in 1914-15 was 1879. There were, in 1914, 
264 graduate students, and the faculty, include- 
mg teaching assistants, numbered 229. The IL 


brar^ in 1914 numbered 230,000 volumes* 
eluding the medical library, Hopkins railway 
iri'ii:>. ii wluahle Aublralasiun library, and 
r ■* I* collciMion of works on Germanic 

philology and literature. The Leland Stanford 
Junior Museum is the outgrowth of collections 
begun by the son of the founders. The control 
of the institution is vested in a board of 15 
trustees appointed for 10 years. The mesident 
in 1914 was John Casper Branner, LL.D. Con- 
sult E. E. Slosson, Great American Unwereitiee 
(New York, 1910). 

LEL^GES (Lat., from Gk. AiXeyts), In the 
Iliad, a tribe in southwestern Troas, allies of the 
Trojans. In historic times the name seems to 
have been applied to a tribe allied to the Cari- 
ans. Herodotus does not distinguish between 
the Leleges and the Carians; others declared 
that they inhabited the coast of Asia Minor 
north of Ephesus, while the Carians dwelt to 
the south. Philip of Theangela in Caria (fourth 
century B.c.) declared that the Leleges were 
slaves of the Carians Owing probably to simi- 
larity in names, or possibly to dim reminiscences 
of historic events, a common Greek tradition iden- 
tified the Leleges (and Carians) with the pre- 
Greek population of the islands and even the 
mainland. Some modern scholars use this name, 
like that of the Pelasgians, to denote the inhab- 
itants of Greece and the islands in the Stone ago 
and in pre-Mycencean times. Consult; K. M. 
Dcimling, Die Leleger (Leipzig, 1862) ; Wolf 
Aly, “Karer und Leleger,” in Philologus (ib., 
1908) ; K. J. Beloch, Orieohiache Gesohiohte, 
vol. i (2d ed., Strassburg, 1912-1913), 

LELEXTX, le-W, Adolphe (1812-91). A 
French engraver and genre painter. He was 
born in Paris and began as an engraver and 
liihoirraphoi. but won distinction as a painter. 
His pictures represent scenes of life of the poor 
in Brittany, northern Spain, and Algeria, and in 
the streets of Paris during the revolution of 
1848. He received the cross of the Legion of 
Honor in 1855. His “Portrait of the Author” 
and “The Command,” a scene of the barricades 
of 1848, are in the Luxembourg. — ^His brother 
Abmand (1818-85), born in Paris, studied under 
Ingres and in Italy, but turned his attention 
to genre painting. He had a finer appreciation 
of picturesque scenes than Adolphe and greater 
naturalness, but less power of expression. He 
received a first-class medal in 1859. The Luxem^ 
bourg Museum contains his “Capuchin Phar- 
macy in Rome.” 

LELEWEL, I6l'6v-61, JoACHIM (1786-1861). 
A Polish historian, gc^oirraplier, and numismat- 
ist, born at Warsaw. He studied at Vilna and 
became lecturer of history at the university in 
1814. Public librarian and professor at Warsaw 
from 1818 to 1821, he returned that year to 
Vilna, to his old chair. In 1824 he was dismissed 
upon suspicion of being surged in secret revo- 
lutionary proceeding and In 1829 was, elected 
a member of the Polish Diet. He was prominent 
as a leader in the Polish insurrection of the 
next year, became a member of the national 
government, and after the failure of the uprising 
fled to France. He lived in Paris for two years 
and was then banished for participation in sev- 
eral Polish conspiracies. He went to Brussels 
and lived there in great privation. His writings 
are extensive and of high value. Among them 
are his ISnminmatique mogerirdge (Paris* 
1836); 04ogrmphie dee Arahes (ib., 1861); G4* 
ogm^ie 4u maym^4ge (Brussels) 1862-i§7 ) ; Mie* 
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tory of Poland (1829); Hegenerated Poland 
(1836). His political writings in 20 volumes, 
entitled Polska, appeared in Posen from 1853 to 
1870. 

LB LOCLB. See Locle, Le. 

LBLOIR, le-lwftr'. A family of French 
painters. — Jean Baptiste Auguste (1809-92), 
an historical painter, was born in Pans. He 
was a pupil of Picot and after travels in Italy 
exhibit^ at the Salon of 1835. His other early 
works were “St. Cecilia,” “Ruth and Naomi,” 
“Marguerite in Prison,” “Young Peasants at the 
Foot of the Sacred Way,” and “Homer,” which 
was acquired by the state. A middle period was 
occupied by mural paintings in several Parisian 
churches. Later subjects were a portrait of 
Henn de Chennevi^res, “Daphnis and Chlo6,” 
“Joan of Arc in Prison,” “The Magdalen at the 
Sepulchre,” “Athenians at Syracuse,” and “Ri- 
naldo and Armida.” 

His son, Louis Alexandre (1843-84), won 
the second Roman prize in 1861 after study in 
his father’s atelier and at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. His early works were religious subjects, 
but later he turned to genre and was an excel- 
lent painter of aquarelle. Among his paintings 
are: “Daniel in the Lion’s Den” (Douai Mu- 
seum), “Temptation of St. Anthony,” “Grand- 
father’s Birthday,” “The Betrothal,” “In his 
Cups,” “The Game of Chess,” and two other 
canvases and three aquarelles in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, New York. \in<»nLr hi-^ exquisitely 
painted aquarelles is “The N‘n iia'b ,” a fan be- 
longing to the Baroness de Rothschild. He was 
one of the founders of the Society of French 
Aquarellists. His careful and spirited illustra- 
tions of Molifere are also highly esteemed. 

Another son, Maurice (1853- ), was the 

pupil of his father and brother. Besides design- 
ing illustrations, he painted, and exhibited at the 
Sfidon and the exhibits of the Society of Aquarel- 
lists: “Tlie Marionettes” ( 1876) , “Voltaire’s Last 
Journey to Paris” (1878), “The Last Sheaf,” 
“The Drink of Milk” (Metropolitan Museum, 
New York). He excels in depicting the life of 
the eighteenth century. 

LBLONG, le-lON', Jacques (1665-1721). A 
French eatahaani, born in Paris. He studied 
at Malta and then in Paris. Afterward he was 
appointed librarian at the Oratorium of St. 
Honors (1699). His reputation rests upon one 
book, La hiblioth^que htstorique de la France, 
published in 1719 and enriched and repub- 
lished in 1778. It is a catalogue of all books 
and manuscripts relative to the history of 
France and is of great importance to the stu- 
dent of French history. He also arranged a cat- 
alogue of all the editions of the Bible, Bihho- 
theca Sacra (1700 and 1723). 

LB LOXTTRB, le l<55'tr’, Louis Joseph 
(C.1692-C 1775). A French missionary to the 
Micmacs and vicar-general of Acadia. He was 
sent to Nova Scotia in 1740. Through the spir- 
itual hold h*- l a-f., .1 upon the Indians he was 
enabled to di!»<‘t operations against the 

English forts and settlements; and when the 
country was taken by the British, he contrived 
by threats of excommunication, or of massacre 
by his Indians, to terrify the simple Acadians 
into remaining loyal to King Louis and covertly 
fighting for him after they had been subjects of 
King George for a generation. The misery he 
brought upon the people reached its climax when 
the long-suffering English government ordered 
their d^ortation (1755). The Abb5 Le Loutre 


had sought safety in flight at the surrender of 
BeausOjour^ but he was coldly received by the 
Bishop and brethren at Quebec, and the ship in 
which he sailed for France was captured en 
route by the English, who held him prisoner for 
eight years in the isle of Jersey. On his release 
he returned to France and died in obscurity. 

LELY, 1§'1I, Sir Peter, properly Pieter van 
DER Faes (1618-80). A Dutch portrait painter, 
active chiefly in England. He was the son of 
Johan van der Faes, alias Lely, a captain of 
foot in the service of the States-General, and 
was born at Soest — authorities differ whether 
the town in Westphalia or the village near 
Utrecht is meant A pupil of Pieter de Grebber 
at Haarlem, in 1641, he went to England in the 
train of William, Prince of Orange, where his 
portraits of the latter and his bride, Princess 
Mary, at Haigh Hall, made him well known 
He remained in London, and in August, 1647, he 
painted the striking portrait of Charles I, 
as well as the double portrait of the King and 
Prince James while they were prisoners in Hamp- 
ton Court — both portraits now in Syon House, 
Isleworth His reputation and practice were 
great during the Commonwealth, when he painted 
the portrait of Cromwell (Pitti Gallery, Flor- 
ence), and at the Restoration he was named 
court painter by Chailes II. His fortune be- 
came such that he was able to advance large 
sums to King and Parliament. He painted the 
royal family, the royal mistresses and their 
children, ministers, and generals, was celebrated 
in the verses of Pope and other contemporaries, 
and Pepys in his diary speaks of him as “mighty 
proud and full of state” Until the arrival of 
Kneller (q.v ) he was without a rival He was 
knighted in 1679 and died in London, Nov. 30, 
1680. 

Lely’s early works are modeled on Van Dyck 
and are clear and warm in color, the hands being 
especially well drawn. In later life, when he 
had become popular, he employed assistants for 
the draperies and accessories, and his art de- 
generated. His color became cold and heavy, and 
his style mannered. He is chiefly famous for his 
portraits — the fair and frail beauties of the 
court of Charles II His best-known work is 
the series of “Beauties,” originally 11 in num- 
ber, but now reduced to nine, painted for the 
Duchess of York. They are now at Hampton 
Court. Another well-known series is that of 
the “Admirals,” 12 in number, painted for the 
Duke of York. Lely’s portraits are best repre- 
sented at Hampton Court, in the National Por- 
trait Gallery, London, at Greenwich and Wind- 
sor, and in many English private collections 
The Metropolitan Museum, New York, possesses 
his portraits of Sir William Temple and an in- 
teresting likeness of Nell Gwynne. Consult C. 
H. C Baker, Lely and the Stuart Painters (2 
vols., London, 1912). 

LBMAIBB, le-mfl,r', (Jeanne) Madeleine, 
n 4 e Colle ( 1845- ) . A French flower, figure, 

and portrait painter, born at Sainte-Rossoline 
(Var). She was a pupil of her aunt, Ma- 
dame Herbelin (a miniature painter), and 
afterward of Chaplin. Besides her portraits, 
her floral paintings and pastels are famous, and 
she made a great suqcess at the Exposition of 
1878 with her aquarelles. Among her best- 
known pictures are* “Diana and her Dog” 
(1869), “Leaving Church” (1872), “Colombine” 
(1874), “Roses and Peaches” (1878), “Sermon 
during Mass” (1901), “Roses” (1903), “The 
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Sleep of Manon^’ (1906), “The Baths of Chlo* 
ris’’ (1907). Among her well-known illustra- 
tions are those for Hal6vy’s UAhhi Constantin. 
Her style is brilliant, her execution correct and 
vigorous. 

LEMAIBE BE BELGES, le-mftr^ de belzh 
( 1473-C.1625) . A French poet, born at Beiges 
or Bavay in the Low Countries (now French 
territory). An important representative of the 
early French Renaissance, he gives evidence of 
what the poetry of the time lacked, a lyric qual- 
ity, but he is more concise and direct than his 
predecessors. He was in the service of Marga- 
ret of Austria and traveled much in Italy. He 
wrote the Epitre de Vamant vert; Le temple 
d’honneur et de vertus; Concorde des deuw Ian- 
gucs; Couronne mar g antique ; and his greatest 
work, Illustrations dcs Gaulcs et singularites de 
Troie (1510-12) He was a precursor of Du 
Bellay and influenced Rabelais, Marot, and 
Ron sard. 

LEMAtTBE, le-md'tr^ Antoine Louis Pros- 
per, known as Fr^:de:eick (1800-76). A cele- 
brated French actor, born at Havre, July 28, 
1800. He was educated at the Conservatory, 
and in 1820 after acting at minor playhouses he 
appeared at the Od^^on, but his fame began when 
in 1823 he created at the Ambigu the character 
of Robert Macaire in the melodrama of UAu- 
berge des Adrets His vigorous and original 
genius soon made him the idol of the boulevards, 
where he was the leading attraction in a suc- 
cession of theatres. To the conventional re- 
straints of the Th^^Atre Franejais, however, he 
could not accommodate himself. He represented 
on the stage the extreme of the Romantic school 
Besides his character of Robert Macaire, which 
gave the name to a new drama of which Le- 
maltre was joint author in 1834, the record of 
his achievements includes Trente ans ou la vie 
d^un joueur at the Porte Saint-Martin in 1827, 
Dumas^s Kean ou ddsordre et g^me, at the Va- 
ri^t^s in 1836, Victor Hugo’s Ruy Bias, at the 
Renaissance in 1838, and Don C^sar de Bazan 
and Toussaint VOuverture later at the Porte 
Saint-Martin His last appearance was in 1873, 
and he died in Paris on Jan 26, 1876 His ca- 
reer has recently been made the theme of a play 
by Clyde Fitch Consult* Bouvenirs de Le- 
maitre, publics par son fils (Paris, 1879) ; 
Duval, Lemattie et son temps (ib., 1876); De 
Mirecourt, “Fr^d<?rick Lemaftrc,” in Les eontem- 
porains (ib., 1856) ; Lewes, On Actors and the 
Art of Acting (New York, 1878). 

LEMAItKE (FRANgois Elie) Jules (1853- 
1914). An eminent French critic of the sub- 
jective Impressionist school. He was born at 
Vennecy (Loiret), Aug. 27, 1853, began his 
career as a teacher at Havre (1875-80), then 
taught at Algiers (1880-82) and Besan<jon 
( 1882-83 ) , and was professor at Grenoble ( 1883- 
84). Ho was already author of two volumes of 
verst^ and had published some essays and stories 
when he resigned his post and gave himself alto- 
gether to letters. He went to Paris and in three 
months won distinction by essays on Ohnet, 
Renan, and Zola. His Impressions du thMtre 
(10 vols., 1888-08) and Contemporains (7 vols., 
1885-80) group his articles in two series that 
treat criticism as “a representation of the world, 
like other branches of literature, and hence by 
its nature, as relative, as vain, and therefore as 
interesting as they.’’ This profession of literary 
faith shows Lemattre to differ from Brunetifere, 


much as Sainte-Beuve differed from Nisard in 
the preceding generation. His later critical 
work — studies of Rousseau ( 1907 ) , Racine 
(1908), F6nelon (1910), and Chateaubriand 
(1912) — ^were first given to the public in lec- 
tures delivered at the Soci4t4 des Conferences. 
The same unconventionality that is character- 
istic of Lemaltre’s criticism marks his plays, 
some of which have been notably successful: 
RevolUe (1889); D6put6 Leveau (1891); ilfa- 
riage blanc (1891); Les rois (1893); FUpote 
(1893); L*Age difficile (1895); Le pardon 
(1895); La bowne EMbne (1896); L*Ain4e 
(1898) ; La massibre (1905) ; Bertrade (1905) , 
La princessc de Clhves (1905); Le manage de 
Tilimaque (1910), with Maurice Donnay. Le- 
maitre also wrote a number of tales; 84r4nus 
(1886); Dix contes (1889); Myrrha (1894), 
En marge des vieux livres, which appeared in 
1905, 1907, and 1914; and he contributed to 
the JouYnal des Dbbats, TempSy Figaro^ Oaulois, 
Echo de Pans, and (frequently) to the Revue 
des Deux Mon des. In 1895 Lemattre was elected 
to the French Academy, and in 1898 he founded, 
with Frangois Copp4e, La Ligue de la Patrie 
Francaise He died Aug. 6, 1914 

LEMAN, 16'mon, Lake. See Geneva, Lake. 

LE MANS, \e rntiN A city of France. See 
Mans, Le. 

LEMA'NXJS, or LEMANONTUS, Laous. See 
Geneva, Lake 

LE MABCHANT, le miir'shilN', John Gas- 
PARD (1766-1812). An English soldier. Ap- 
pointed ensign in the British army in 1781, he 
saw service at Gibraltar and in Flanders ( 1793- 
94) A favorite of George III, his promotion 
was rapid to the grade of lieutenant colonel in 
1797. He drew up plans for military schools at 
High Wycombe and Great Marlow, which were 
adopted by Parliament. Later these schools 
W'cre combined and removed to Sandhurst, where 
Le Marchant was lieutenant governor of the 
institution for nine years. Promoted to major 
general, he was appointed to a brigade of cav- 
alry in the Peninsula in 1810. He participated 
in the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo in 1812, and 
later in the same year was mortally wounded 
wliile leading an especially brilliant and suc- 
cessful charge of his brigade at the battle of 
Salamanca. 

LEMABE, U-m^r', Edwin Henry (1865- 
). A celebrated English organist, born at 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight. In 1878 he won a schol- 
arship at the Royal Academy of Music, where 
he studied the organ under Charles Steggal and 
composition under G. A. Macfarren. When only 
19 he was elected a fellow of the Royal College 
of Organists. Having filled positions at Cardiff 
and Sheffield, he was appointed to Holy Trinity 
in London in 1892 and called to St. Margaret’s 
in 1897. In 1902-04 he held the position of 
organist and director of music at Carnegie Hall, 
Pittsburgh, after which he returned to England 
Subsequently he made several concert tours of 
the United States, where his art created such 
a deep impression that he was appointed official 
organist of the Panama Exposition of 1915. He 
composed several works for the organ, chief of 
which is a sxmpliony in G minor, and made 
numerous lran«acTiptions of orchestral works for 
his instrument. 

LE MABS, IS mUrz. A city and the county 
seat of Plymouth Co.. Iowa, 25 miles north by 
east of Sioux City, on the Illinois Central and 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Omaha 
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milroads (Map: Iowa, A 2). It is the seat of 
Western Union College (United Evangelical) 
and has a Carnegie library. There is consider- 
able trade with the surrounding farming and 
stock-raising remon; and the industrial estab- 
lishments incluae large dour mills and manu- 
factories of flour, blank books, drills, foundry 
and machine-shop products, brick, cigars, etc. 
Pop., 1900, 4146; 1910, 4167. 

IiEMAT, le-ma', LAon Pamphile (1837- 
). A Canadian poet and novelist. He was 
born at Lotbini6re, Province of Quebec, and was 
educated at the Quebec Seminary. He studied 
theology at the University of Ottawa, but was 
afterward called to the bar (1865), and in 1867 
he became librarian to the Quebec Legislature, 
retiring in 1892 on a pension. He gained fame 
by his translation into French of Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline” (1870). He was made a fellow of 
the Royal Society of Canada, and in 1908 con- 
tributed a poem on Champlain at the tercente- 
nary celebration of Quebec. His publications 
include: Essais po^Uques (1865); Po^mes cou- 
ronn4$ (1870) ; Lea vengeances (1875) ; De pelc- 
rin de Sainte Anne (1877) ; Fables canadiennes 
(1881); Petits pobmes (1883); L^affaire Sou- 
graine (1884) ; Rouge et bleu (1891) ; Les gou- 
tellettes (1904), sonnets. See Canadian Lit- 
ERATUBE. 

LEHBCKE, I6ml/ke, Christian Ludvig 
Edvard (1816-97). A Danish poet, born at 
Copenhagen. He studied theology, became rec- 
tor of a Latin school at Haderslev in 1860, and 
afterward settled at Copenhagen, where he 
opened another institution of the same kind. 
He wrote several poems, among which is the 
popular Yort Modersmaal (Our Mother Tongue ) , 
but he is best known by his translation 'of Shake- 

S >eare (18 vols., 1861-73; 3d ed., 1897-1900). 
e also translated Byron (2 vols., 1873-76). 
LEIOEBG, Idm^rK (Polish Lw6w). The 
capital of the Crownland of Galicia, Austria, 
situated on the small stream Peltew, an affluent 
of the Bug, in a deep valley in a mountainous 
region, 212 miles by rail east-southeast of Cra- 
cow (Map: Austria-Hungary, H 2) In popu- 
lation it is the fourth city of Austria (after 
Vienna, Prague, and Triest). It is composed 
of the small old town, and of the four suburbs 
which contain most of the prominent buildl’iir- 
The ramparts of the old town were* i(‘plnc(d h\ 
promenades in 1811, but the city is equipped 
with a citadel. Lemberg is very rich in ecclesi- 
astical edifldes. The chief a*mong them are the 
Homan Catholic cathedral, built in Late Gothic 
style in 1350-1479 and adorned with frescoes; 
the Dominican church (1749), modeled after 
St. Peter’s at Rome, and (■•‘nfiiinim: a monu- 
ment to the Countess of I)iiiiiM-IV)rkn\v*.|v.i by 
Thorvaldsen; the Armenian cathedral (1437) in 
the Armenian-Byzantine style; the Greek Catho- 
lic cathedral (1740-79) in the basilica style; 
the Greek Catholic church of St. Nicholas 
(1292) ; the Roman Catholic church of St. Mary 
(1363) ; and the new synagogue. Lemberg has 
also eight monasteries and convents. The town 
hall, built in 1828-37, is surmounted by a tower 
260 feet high and contains an industrial museum. 
Other prominent secular buildings are the hall 
of the lUindtag (1877-81), the technical high 
8<;hool (1877), the palace of the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop, the theatre, the indtistrial museum, 
and the hospital. Prominent among the educa- 
tional institutions of Lemberg is the univer- 
sity. (See LbmhiSRg, University of.) TTie 


most noteworthy of the other educational insti- 
tutions are the royal technical high school (one 
of the six in Austria), with an attendance of 
about 1700 in 1911, flve Gymnasia, two theolog- 
ical seminaries, a school of agriculture and for- 
estry, a normal training school, and several 
special schools. The Ossolinski National Insti- 
tute, with over 180,000 volumes, contains col- 
lections of Polish historical and literary antiq- 
uities, portraits, and coins. The municipal mu- 
seum has art and industrial collections, and the 
Dzieduszyeki Museum is important to the stu- 
dent of ancient Galicia. In the Skarbek Theatre 
Polish-Italian operas are sung and Polish 
dramas performed. 

Lemberg is the seat of the chief economic or- 
ganizations of the crownland, and of archbishops 
of the Roman Catholic, Greek Catholic, and Ar- 
menian Catholic churches It has large banks 
and commercial institutions. The transporta- 
tion facilities include an electric railway. Lem- 
berg manufactures farm machinery, boilers, va- 
rious other iron products, musical instruments, 
brick, spirits, kerosene, candles, flour, etc The 
trade, very extensive during the Middle Ages, 
was almost entirely destroyed by the fall of 
Poland. Within recent years the transit trade 
has somewhat recovered. The chief articles of 
commerce include agri(‘ultinal products and 
some iron manufactures. The important fair of 
the three Kings is held every January The 
de facto population of the commune in 1900 was 
159,877, in 1910 (census of December 31), 206,- 
113. Of the latter number, 105,469 were re- 
turned as Roman Catholics, 39,314 Greek Catho- 
lics, and 57,387 Jews. The vernacular of 85 8 
per cent of .the population in 1900 was Polish 
(76.8 in 1900), 10.8 per cent Ruthenian, and 
2.9 German (13.0 in 1900). The foundation of 
Lemberg is usually attributed to the Ruthenian 
Prince Daniel, who (about 1269) built it for his 
son Leo, in whose honor it was named {Leopo- 
Us). Captured by Casimir the Great in 1340, it 
received Magdeburg rights and greatly increased 
in importance under the Polish rule. It received 
many German colonists, and for two centuries 
the German language was used in its public 
records. It was the capital of a Polish prov- 
ince from 1432 to 1772, when it passed to Aus- 
tria. In 1048 and 1655 it was besieged by 
Cossacks under Chmielnicki, and in 1672 by the 
Turks. It was captured by Charles XII of 
Sweden in 1704, and in 1848 was bombarded. 

At the outbreak of the European War, in 
1914, Russia began an offensive movement against 
Austrian Galicia. Her battle line extended over 
a front of about 400 miles. After a month of 
severe fighting, the Russians under General 
Ruzsky first occupied heavily fortified positions 
before Lemberg, and then entered the city itself 
a few days later, which they subsequently forti- 
fied. It is estimated that the Austrians lost 
25,000 men, 2000 cannon, and a year’s provi- 
sions. Civil government was set up. This 
victory gave the Russians complete mastery of 
eastern Galicia See War in Europe. 

LEMBEBG, University of. The third in 
size of the Austrian universities. As the centre 
of the Polish learning in Austria, it is a 
great factor in the ^polish national movement, 
and its lectures, formerly given in German, are 
now all or nearly all in Polish. It was founded 
in 1784 by Emperor Joseph II, reorganized in 
1817, and began to flourish especially after I860. 
It has faculties of theology, law, and philosbiihy’, 
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besides instructors in medicine. Its library, 
founded in 1784, contains 232,272 volumes. Its 
budget for 1913 was 1,248,000 crowns, and the 
number of students 5186. 

LEltEB, le-mAr', Jean Baptiste Raymond 
J tJLiEN (1816-93). A French author and pub- 
lisher. He was born at Rochefort and studied 
in Paris. He was a notary's clerk and then 
worked in a department of the Ministry of 
Marine (1841-44). In 1848 he began to write 
for La Semainej La Liber and Le Courrier 
Frangais, and soon after founded La Sylphide 
(1863) and La Lecture (1848). Under pseu- 
donyms and his own name he published the 
erotic collections, Pobtes de V amour (1860) and 
Lettrea d'amour (1852); Le crime du 18 mars 
(1871) , Le moulin de malheur (1885) ; Balzac, 
aa vie, son oeuvre (1891). 

LEMERCIER, le-mfir'syA'. A family of 
French architects. — Pierbe began work on St. 
Eustacho, Pans, on Aug. 19, 1632, and on Sept. 25, 
1662, he received the commission to complete the 
high tower of the church of St. Maolou at Pon- 
toise He was succeeded as architect of both 
these buildings by his son Nicolas, who con- 
structed the nave of St. Eustache in 1578-80. 

Jacques Lemercter (158.3-1654), probably 
the son of Nicolas, was one of the remarkable 
group of architects who, under Louis XIII, 
transformed French architecture under the in- 
fluence of new neoclassic ideals. A contemporary 
of De Brosse, Levau, and Francois Mansart 
(q.v.), he was by far the most prolific and ca- 
pable designer of his time. After a period of 
study in Rome he came under the notice of 
Louis XIII and of Cardinal Richelieu and was 
employed upon many works of capital impor- 
tance. For the Cardinal he built the Palais 
Cardinal, afterward known as the Palais Royal, 
which was begun in 1629. It has been greatly 
altered in later times. For the Cardinal he also 
built the castle and laid out the town of Riche- 
lieu, a design of colossal scale, never completed. 
For the King he began in 1624 an extension of 
the Louvre, doubling the original court. In 
this he showed his good taste and restraint by 
duplicating the ordonnance of Lescot (q.v ) and 
Gonjon to the north of a new central pavilion, 
the Pavilion de I’Horloge. Similar self-efface- 
ment was shown in his continuing unchanged 
Mansart's unfinished design for the Val de Grfice, 
a conventual votive church. His finest works 
were two churches in Paris — the Sorbonne, be- 
gun in 1636, attached to the college of that 
name begun by him in 1629, and the Oratoire, 
now a Protestant church on the Faubourg St. 
Honors ; tlie first named being the earliest 
domical church completed in France. His al- 
leged share in the early works at Versailles is 
mythical, and how far he is responsible for the 
plan and interior of the fine church of St. Roche 
is not clearly determined. The imposing open- 
air stairway of the Cour du Cheval Blanc at 
Fontainebleau is his work, besides a large num- 
ber of chateaux and churches of considerable 
importance. 

IiEMEBCIEB, le-mar'syft,', Jean Louis N6- 
POMuefeNE (1771-1840). A French dramatist 
and poet, born in Paris. Among the more noted 
of his dramas are Tartufe rbvolutiormaire 
(1795), Agamemnon (1797), Ophia (1798), 
Charlemagne, Baudom, Saint Louia, names that 
suggest classic and historic subjects. He was, 
however, a reformer a little before the due time, 
preferring Shakespeare to Racine and making 


experiments in stage naturalism, among them 
an imitation of the storm scene in Ihc Tempeat. 
He is interesting solely as a forerunner of the 
Romantic drama. His poems {Panhypocriaiade, 
1819; Lea dges frangada, and others) are of 
slight worth. Consult Vauthier, Eaaai aur Le- 
mercier (Paris, 1886). 

LEECEBBE, l§-m6r^ Alphonse Pierre ( 1838- 
1912). A French publisher, born at Canisy. At 
the time when publishers were publishing cheap 
books Lemerre was bold enough to depart from 
this policy and to give to the public beauti- 
ful editions of the best authors. He published 
in this way the Collection dea claaaiquea fran- 
gaia and other collections. These were printed 
on de luxe paper with wide margins and had 
distinctive covers. Lemerre's motto Fac et 
apera became well known. The editor of the 
Parnassian school (see Parnassibns, Les), Le- 
mene counted as his friends the greatest poets 
of that group. In later life he published the 
works of Anatole France, Marcel Provost, Paul 
Hervieu, Paul iiiid other leading writ- 
ers; also the * 7 »#<' contemporaine and 

the Petite hihhothbque littbraire. 

LEMEBY, laWre', Nicolas (1645-1715). 
A French chemist. Born at Rouen, he studied 
under Christophe Glaser at Paris, lectured at 
Montpellier, and then became a pharmacist in 
Paris. In 1683 he was obliged to flee to Eng- 
land on account of his Calvinistic principles; 
but, abjuring this faith in 1686,' he was per- 
mitted to return to Paris, where he reopened 
his pharmacy and thereafter lectured on chem- 
istry as an experimental science His Coura 
de chimie (1676, 13th ed., 1715) was long a 
standard work. He is also author of Pharma- 
copbe unweraelle (1697); Dictionnaire univer- 
ael dea drogues simples (1698) ; Traitb de Van- 
timoine (1707); Recueil nouveau dea secrets et 
curioaitba lea plus rarea (1709). 

LEHIEtJX, le-myS', Rodolphe (1866- ). 

A Canadian lawyer and statesman. Born in 
Montreal, he was educated at Laval University 
and was called to the bar in 1891. Entering 
politics, he was a Liberal member of the House 
of Commons for Gaspe m 1896-1911 and was 
afterward elected for Rouville He was So- 
licitor-General in the Laurier cabinet (1904-06), 
Postmaster-General (1906-11), and Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries from August to October, 
1911. In 1907 he was special envoy to Japan 
concerning Japanese immigrants to the Domin- 
ion (see Canada, History) and in 1910 repre- 
sented Canada at the opening Parliament of the 
Union of South Africa. He received the French 
decoration of the Legion of Honor (1906) and 
became a fellow of the Royal Society of Canada 
( 1908 ) , At Laval University he was appointed 
professor of the history of law. He published 
he la contraxnte par corps (1896) and Les ori- 
ginea du droit Franco-Canadien (1900). 

IjEHUBE, le-m€r', Jules Auguste (1863- 
). A French priest and deputy. Bom at 
Vieux-Ber^in, he was educated at the College 
of Saint Jhrangois d’ Assise, Hazebrouck, where 
he was professor of philosophy and rhetoric from 
1878 to 1893. In the latter year he was elected 
to the Chamber of Deputies, to which he was re- 
elected in 1898, 1902, and 1906. Interested in 
social reform, he supported the programme of 
the Christian Socialist, and in 1897 he founded 
the league known as the Coin de Terre et du 
Foyer, whose nl^ect was to procure a piece of 
land for every French family He became tol- 
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orary canon of Aix in 1897 and of Bourges in 
1900. His writings include: Le Cardinal Man‘ 
mng et aon action sociale (1889) ; D^Irelande en 
Auatralie (1892); Que feront lea rehgieuaef 
(1903). 

LEM^MA (Gk. Xiitifia, Umma, a thing re- 
ceived, taken for granted, from Xafi^dueiVf lam- 
hanein, Skt. labh, rahh^ to take). In mathemat- 
ics, a proposition introduced for the purpose of 
proving another proposition, but not otherwise 
connected with the general sequence. For exam- 
ple, in treating propositions on collineanty in 
geometry, in order to prove Pascal’s ^‘mystic 
hexagram” theorem, “The opposite sides of a 
hexagon inscribed in a conic intersect in three 
collinear points,” it is convenient to approach 
the proposition through a theorem due to Car- 
not : “If a circumference intersects the sides 
a, 6, c of a triangle ABCf in Ai and Az, and 
Ba, Ct and Ca, respectively, then 

ACi CBi ACi BA 2 CB 2 _ . „ 

CiB Mi(7 ‘ BiA ‘ CaB ‘ 

This latter theorem might, in this treatment of 
collineanty, be called a lemma. The word is not, 
however, much used at present, lemmas not 
being distinguished by name from other propo- 
sitions in a sequence. 

LEHMENS, Igm'ens, Nicholas Jacques 
(1823-81). A celebrated Belgian organist and 
composer, born at Zoerle-Parwys. At the age 
of 11 he began to study the organ with Van der 
Broeck. From 1841 to 1845 he was a pupil of 
Fetis at the Brussels Conservatory, which he 
left as the winner of the first prize in composi- 
tion and organ playing. In 1846 he went to 
Breslau, where he studied organ for one year 
with A. Hesse. After his return he was ap- 
pointed professor of organ playing at the con- 
servatory in Brussels in 1849. His success as 
a teacher was extraordinary, and he exerted a 
fin -reaching and lasting influence. In 1879 he 
established an organ school in Malines, which 
soon acquired a European reputation. He died 
at Castle Linterport, near Malines. He wrote 
several symphonies and masses and a great deal 
of liturgical music ; but his most important 
works are his compositions for organ, which 
belong to the standard repertory of every 
organist. 

LEMGMCING (Norw., Swed., Dan. lemming, 
perhaps from Norw. lemja, to maim, but more 
probably from Lapp loumek, lummik, lemming). 
1. A vole, or short-tailed rat {My odea, or Lem- 
mua, lemmua), of the subfamily Arviculinae, in- 
habiting the central mountain chain of Norway 
and Sweden. Lemmings are about 5 inches long 
and yellowish brown, marked with darker spots; 
and their food consists largely of birch shoots, 
mosses, grass roots and stalks, etc. In winter 
they form long galleries under the snow in their 
wanderings in search of food. They make a 
nest in some sheltered place out of dry grass and 
hair, and there the young are born, two broods 
annuftlly, with about five at a birth. 

The circumstance which has made the lem- 
ming famous is its so-called ‘^migration,” the 
cause of which has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. At intervals, ranging from 5 to 20 
or more years, lemmings suddenly appear in 
enormous numbers in cultivated districts of 
Norway and Sweden, where ordinarily they do 
not occur, traveling seaward and not deterred 
1^ any obstacle. They swim the streams and 
which may lie in their path and keep per- 


sistently onward, until finally the survivors 
reach the sea, into which they plunge and so ul- 
timately perish. During this migration all sorts 
of predatory animals follow in their wak^, feast- 
ing on the unusual abundance of food, while men 
also slaughter them, as the damage they inflict 
on cultivated fields is serious. (See Plate of 
Gophers.) 2. Besides the Norwegian lemming, 
several related animals are given the same name. 
One of these (Myodea ohensia) inhabits the Arc- 
tic regions of both hemispheres and is very abun- 
dant in northwestern America. It is bright 
rusty brown in color and is not known to make 
migrations. Another species {Myodea achiati- 
color) inhabits Siberia and is plain slate gray. 
A closely related animal, the banded lemming 
or hare-tailed rat or mouse, is Cumculus torqua- 
tua; it is found in the Hudson Bay country and 
Greenland and is remarkable for turning white 
in winter. The “false” lemming represents a 
third nearly related genus, the single species of 
which, Synaptomys cooperi, occurs from Indiana 
and Kansas northwestward to Alaska Other 
American rodents known as lemmings are Lem- 
mua tHmucronatus and Dxcroatonyx richardaoni. 
For these American mice, consult Preble, “A 
Biological Investigation of the Hudson Bay Re- 
gion,” in North American Fauna, No 22 (Wash- 
ington, 11)02), and other publications in the 
same series. 

LEM'NIAN EARTH. A soft, yellowish- 
gray, hydrous aluminium silicate that is found 
in amorphous masses on the island of Lemnos, 
now Stalimene. It was valued as a medicine 
among the ancients, who stamped it with the 
head of Diana, the tutelary goddess of Lemnos, 
whence it acquired the name of terra aigiUata 
(sealed earth), and was used as an antidote for 
poison and the plague. It corresponds to the 
mineral cimolite 

LEMNIS^GATE (Neo-Lat. lemniacata, from 
Lat. lemmacatua, ribboned, from lemniscus, flora 
Gk. \r}iJLvlaKos, Umniakoa, ribbon, from \rivos, 
Unoa, wool). A curve defined as the locus of a 
point which moves so that the product of its dis- 
tances from two fixed points is constant and is 
equal to the square of half the distance between 
these fixed points. It may also be defined as the 
locus of the intersection of the normals from the 
origin with the tangents to a hyperbola If the 



equation of the hyperbola is 0 ?“— 1 /“ = a®, i.e , if 
we take an equilateral hyperbola, the equatbm 
of the lemniscate is ( £i?® -f 1 /* ) ® = a** ( j?" — 2 /“ ) . 
The lemniscate is a sjpccial case of the Cas- 
sinian oval (q.v.), and its shape resembles that 
of the figure 8. Its polar equation is p* = 
a®(co8*d — 8in*d) = a*co82^. The curve is sym- 
metric with respect to both co<5rdinate axes, is 
tangent to the asymptotes of the hyperbola at 
the origin, lies between the lines x =c — o, a? = a. 
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and is of the fourth order and of the eighth 
class. (See Curve.) The lemniscate was in- 
vented by Jakob Bernoulli {Aota Eruditorum, 
1694). Fa^ano (1760) discovered its princi- 
pal properties, but the analytic theory is due 
chiefly to Euler 

The curves obtained by tracing the loci of the 
intersection of the normals from the origin with 
the tangents of curves, other than hyperbolas, 
are also sometimes called lemniscates; e.g., the 
curve resulting in case the ellipse is taken as the 
base is called an elliptic lemniscate For an ex- 
tensive bibliography of the lemniscate, consult 
Brocard, Notes de hibhographte dea courbea gd- 
om^trtques (Bar-le-Duc, 1897) 

LEMNIUS, 16m'ni-\is, Simon (c.1510~50) . A 
German humanist, whose real name was Simon 
Lemm Margadaiit, fioni this family name he 
was sometimes called Emporicus or Mcrcatorius. 
He was born at Miinsterthal, studied probably 
at Munich and !■ -E and under Melanchthon 
at Wittenberg. His earliest woik, published at 
Wittenberg in 1.538, Eptgrammaton Libri Duo, 
united invective against many of Luther’s fol- 
lowers with eulogy of Luther’s enemy, the Arch- 
bishop and Elector Albrecht Lemnius had to 
leave WiHi-M’i'j but in 1538 he published, 
probabl} at ll.illc, a third bonk of Epigrammata 
This was answered by Camerariiis’ Elegiw ‘OSotto- 
piKal, and that m tuin by an Apologia from Lem- 
nius (1542). But his bitterest attack was in 
the poem Latii Piscet Juvey\ahs Monachopotno- 
machia, w^hieh is of uncertain date In 1540 ho 
was appointed teacher in the new Nikolaischule 
at Chur, where he died m 1550 ITis writings, 
besides those already mentioned, are Bucoh- 
corum Eclogee Quinque and Amoruni Lihrt Qwa- 
tuor (1542), Horneri Odyssea Hcrotao Versu 
Facta, Accedtt Batrachomyomaahia (1549); a 
version in Latin of Dionysius’ Periegesvs (1543) ; 
and a Rhcet&is, printed first in 1874. Consult. 
Lessing, Kritische Bnefe (Berlin, 1753) , G T. 
Strobel, Neue Beifrage Litteratur (Nurem- 
berg, 1792) ; Plattner, m his edition of the 
Rheatms (1874). 

LEM^NOS (Gk. Arjuvos- modern Limnoa). 
One of the four Thracian islands in the Grecian 
Archipelago, about 40 miles west of the entrance 
to the Dardanelles (Map* Greece, G 3) It is 
irregular in shape, and is divided into two nearly 
equal paits by two deep bays — Port Paradise on 
the north and Port St. Anthony on the soutli. 
The area is 150 square miles, the population, 
according to Baedeker, m 1914 was about 30,000. 
It 18 hilly, though there are some fertile valleys, 
rather bare of wood, but produces gram, tobacco, 
and fruits. There is good pasture ground for 
sheep. The inhabitants are peaceable and pros- 
perous The island has been for some time used 
as a place of exile for political offenders in Tur- 
key. The principal product of Lemnos was for- 
merly the Lemnian earth ( q.v. ) , used in ancient 
and medieval times as a cure for festering 
wounds and serpent bites, and until recently 
highly valued by both Turks and Greeks, but 
the ceremonies with which the earth was ex- 
tracted have l>een discontinued, and even the 
knowledge of thi' earth is likely to be forgotten. 
The chief town, Kastro (on the site of the an- 
cient Myrina, on the west coast), has a popu- 
lation of about 4000. It has a good harbor, and 
controls all the trade of the island. It furnishes 
excellent sailors. Owing to its situation, Lem- 
nos long remaiiied but little influenced by the 
Greeks. If we may judge from an inscription 
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found on the island, the pre-Hellenic population 
was akin to the Etruscans. It was conquered 
for Athens by Miltiades, tyrant of the Cher- 
sonese, occupied by the Persians, and again 
seized by the Athenians along with Imbros and 
settled by Athenian colonists. The island was 
of great importance to Athens, as its possession 
secured control of the trade from the Black 
Sea, and it was recognized as Athenian terri- 
tory by the Peace of Antalcidaa. During the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods the island was 
not prominent. Later it continued under the 
rule of the emperors of Constantinople until 
the capture of that city by the Latin crusaders, 
when it passed under tne control of the Genoese 
princes of Mitylene. Later it fell into the hands 
of the Venetians, and in 1478 was surrendered 
to the Turks. The two chief cities in ancient 
times were Myrina (now Kastro) and Hephses- 
tra. The latter was situated on the east coast, 
at a place now deserted, near Palspokastro. Its 
once fine harbor is now filled up. The ancient 
writcis speak of the island as volcanic and of 
Mount Moschylos, one of its mountains, as active, 
and the place was a centre of the worship of 
IlephfEstus At present there seem to be no 
evidences of volcanic action, and it is probable 
that the volcano has sunk in the sea and is now 
represented by a shoal off the eastern coast. 
For a famous story connected with the island, 
see Hypsipyle, for another, see Philocjtetes. 
Consult. A Conze, Reiaen auf den Inseln dea 
thrakiachen Meeres (Hanover, 1860) ; H. F. 
Tozer, Islands of the ABgean (Oxford, 1890) ; 
De Launay, Chez lea Orecs de Turquie (Paris, 
1897), C. Frederich, in Katserhch Deutsches 
Arrhwofogischcs Institut, Athenische Ahteilung, 
Mitteilungen, vol. xxxi (Athens, 1906). 

LE MOINE, le mwEn. An alternative spell- 
ing of the name of several French-Canadian 
pioneers See Le Moyne 

LEMOINE, Emile Michel Hyacinthe ( 1840- 
1912). A French mathematician, born at 
Quimper (Finistfere) He was educated at the 
Ecole Polytechnique, taught for a time, and in 
his later years was connected with the gas de- 
partment of Paris. He was one of the founders 
(1871) of the Soci6t4 Math^matique de France 
and established the journal known as Uvnier- 
mcdiatre des Math^maticicna (1894). His name 
is associated with the modern geometry of the 
triangle, his contributions to the subject having 
begun in 1873 in his paper ‘‘Sur quelques pro- 
pri6t68 d’un point remarquable d’un triangle,” 
read before the Association Fran?aise pour 
FAvancement des Sciences at Lyons. 

LE MOINE, Sir Jambs MacPherson ( 1826- 
1912). A Canadian author and naturalist, born 
in Quebec. He was educated at Le Petit S^mi- 
naire de Quebec, and was admitted to the bar in 
1850. In 1847* he entered public service as col- 
lector of inland revenue at Quebec and in 1869 
he became inspector. His writings on early 
Canadian history gained him a reputation for 
carefulness of research a;nd for impartiality. 
He devoted much time to the study of natural 
history, particularly ornithology, and his con- 
tributions in this field also acquired more than 
ordinary reputation. He was knighted in 1897. 
His many publications include: VOmithologie 
dii Canada (1860) ; Legendary Lore of the Lower 
Saint Lawrence (1862) ; Lea pScheries du Ca- 
nada (1863); Maple Leaves (1863-94); The 
TouriaPa Note Booh { 1870) ; Quebec, Past and 
Present (1876) ; The Scot in New France ; 
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ChronmleB of the Saint Lawrence (1879) ; Pio 
tureaqm Qmheo ( 1882 ) ; Monograpkiea et ee- 
g^e^see (1886); Canadian Heroines (1887); 
B%rd8 of Queleo (1891) ; Legends of the St. Law- 
rence (1898); Annals of the Port of Quebec 
(1900); Maple Leaves (1906). See Canadian 

LBMOINNE, le-mwan', John Emile (1815- 
92). A French editor and publicist, born in 
London, Oct. 17, 1815. He was educated fiist 
in England, then in France, and employed in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In 1840 he became 
editor of the Journal des D4bat8 and held the 
post for more than half a century, writing 
pecially on foreign politics and English insti- 
tutions. He displayed great satiric powers. He 
became an Academician m 1875 and life mem- 
ber of the Senate in 1880, His numerous publi- 
cations were of ephemeral interest. He died in 
Paris, Dec. 14, 1892. 

LEH^OK (older forms also 7emwon, itwon, 
lemondy from Fr. limon, ML. hmo, from Ar. 
UmUnt from Pers. limUny limut lemon), Citrus 
medica Umonumj or Citrus hmonia. The common 
lemon tree or its fruit. The tree is irregular, 
inclined to make long leaders, clothed sparsely 
with foliage, and of an average height of 10 
to 20 feet. The flowers are purplish on the out- 
side, and their fragrance is less marked and 
agreeable than that of the orange. The fruit 
is botanically a berry, ellipsoidal in form, and 
usually knobbed at the apex or distal end; it 
is of a liiiht \ebo\^ color, and its rind is well 
charged uub oil glands carrying an abundant 
store of oil. Lemon oil, or extract, is exten- 
sively derived from this source, either by ex- 
pression or distillation, the former process being 
the common one. The pulp of the lemon is light- 
colored and well charged with a juice of a^ee- 
able flavor, which is mainly due to the citric 
acid. Aside from its use for making lemonade, 
it is much used by calico printers to discharge 
colors, to produce greater clearness in the white 
part of patterns dyed with dyes containing iron. 
Citric acid and lemon juice are also made from 
it in commercial quantities 

The lemon is found wild in India, from whence 
it was early transported by the Arabs. It 
reached Europe probably not earlier than the 
Crusades. It is now extensively cultivated in 
Italy and the adjacent islands, in Spain and 
Portugal. In the United States it is planted 
in Florida and California, but, as it is less hardy 
than the orange, it is confined to a more re- 
stricted area. Since the severe freeze of 1894- 
95 lemon culture in Florida has been almost 
entirely transferred to the southern frost-free 
counties of the State. The soil here is less 
suited to the plant, and greater skill in mulch- 
ing and fertilizing is necessary. Orchards are 
usually planted with trees grown from the bud 
on the sour orange as a stock, although Citrus 
trifoliataf recently named Poncirus trifohatay 
tail he used. The lemon grows from cuttings, 
as do the lime and citron. The orchard treat- 
ment is the dame as for the orange ( q.v. ) . The 
lemon Is very different from the orange in its 
habit of growth, being more inclined to assume 
the character of the pear, producing long 
branches with the fruit at or near the extremity. 
dcMie attention to headingdn is therefore a neces- 
sity in order to insure the fruit against injury 
and loss by the wind, as well as for ease in 
gathering the product* 

f^lnee ihn lemon naturally ripens in winter, 


since fruits allowed to mature on the trees do 
not keep well, and since the great demand for 
lemons is during the summer months, in order 
to insure a supply at the desired season the 
fruit is gathered when it has attained a stand- 
ard size, though still in a partially developed 
state. It is kept in dark, cool rooms, where 
extremes of temperature and drafts can be pre- 
vented. When conditions are right, the imma- 
ture fruit ripens slowly, loses moisture, and the 
rind becomes thin, tough, and pliable. Such 
fruits keep and ship well. When removed from 
the curing room, they are assorted, gradeil, 
wrapped in tissue paper, and packed in boxes 
like those used for oranges. The profit from 
lemon culture is large. Lemon growing ip Amer- 
ica has been extended so rapidly in recent years 
that the home crop is coming into keen competi- 
tion with the Italian crop. California alone 
averages an annual crop of about 5000 carloads 
The imports amount to about 150,000,000 pounds 
annually, the value in 1914 being $5,981,663. 
Most of the imports are from Italy. See Plate 
of Citrus Fruits 

LEMON, Mark (1809-70). An English jour- 
nalist, author, one of the founders, and an editor 
of Punch He was born in London, Nov. 30, 
1809. His only schooling was at Clieam in 
Surrey. When hardly more than a boy, he 
began" ••••■h*' ( ■ / tales and verse to the maga- 
zines. Ill first of his many popular 

farces was performed at the Strand Theatre. In 
the course of his long career he was connected 
with Household WordSy Once a Week, the Illus- 
trated London News, and the London Journal. 
He wrote fairy tales, Christmas stories, and 
longer novels, as Faulkner Lyle (1866) and 
Leyton Hall (1867). He was also a successful 
lecturer and amateur ac*tor. In conjunction 
with Henry Mayhew (q.v.) he founded Punchy 
the first number of which appeared July 17, 
1841. From 1843 till his death he was sole 
manager. He gathered about him the best hu- 
morists of his time, among whom were Douglas 
Jerrold and Thackeray Under his management 
Punch became an organ of immense social influ- 
ence. He died at Crawley in Sussex, May 23, 
1870. His well-known Jest Book was reprinted 
for the “Golden Treasury Senes” (1892). Con- 
sult Hatton, With a Show in the North: Remi- 
niscences of Lemon (London, 1871). 

LEMON QKASS (so called from the lemon- 
like fragrance) , Andropogon nardus and Andro- 
pogon schwnanthus Beautiful perennial grasses, 
3 or 4 feet high, with panicles mostly leaning to 
one side, and spikelets in pairs, or, if terminal, 
in threes. They are natives of India, Arabia, 
etc., and are extremely abundant in many places. 
Lemon grass is too coarse to be relished by 
cattle except when young and is therefore often 
burned down. Europeans in India make an 
agreeable stomachic and tonic tea of the fresh 
leaves. By distillation a yellow essential oil, 
with a strong lemon-liko smell, is obtained 
(lemon -grass oil), which is employed externally 
as a stimulant in rheumatic affections. It is 
used in perfumery and is often called oil of 
verbena by perfumers. Lemon grass has been 
introduced into the West Indies, Australia, etc. 
See Andropogon. ^ 

LEMON JUICE. A somewhat turbid sour 
liquid, obtained from lemons by expression and 
straining. Its acidity is due to the presence 
of citric acid, over 6 per cent in the form of free 
acid and citrates, mainly fHitassium. Other 
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acids, malic and phosphoric, occur in small pro- 
poi‘tion» It also contains some sugar, gum, and 
inorganic salts. Its i*hi jh*! ./ii nl action is due 
to the presence of tl'c nl'oii iic citrates which 
enter the blood and are oxidized to water, car- 
bon dioxide, and carbonates. Lemon and lime 
juice have long been used in the treatment of 
scurvy. » 

A most attractive cooling drink under the 
name of lemonade or lemon squash is made from 
the fresh juice, properly diluted with iced water 
and sweetened with sugar. See Citric Acid. 

LEMOIfNIEB, le-m6'nyd,', (Antoine Louis) 
Camille (1835-1913). A Belgian novelist, horn 
at Ixelles, near Brussels. His earlier writing 
was in the field of art criticism, e.g., Lea salons 
de Bruxelles {UG3-6Q), Salon de Paris (1870), 
and Les petntres de la me (1888). La Bel' 
gique ( 1887 ) received a prize from the Belgian 
government. His other works are novels, mostly 
of the Realistic school — Contes flamands et waU 
Ions (1873); Un coin de village (1879), Les 
charmers (1881), based on the battle of Sedan; 
Happe-Chair (1886), much the same story as 
Zola’s Germinal; and the serial TJEnfant du 
crapaudy the publication of which in Le Oil 
Bias (1889) was stopped and its author fined 
1000 francs for immorality. His stones for chil- 
dren include B^b^s et joujoux (1880), La com6- 
die des jouets, and Lea histoires de huit h^tes 
et une poup4e (1888). Among his later writ- 
ings are: Au occur frais de la foret (1900), a 
novel which has none of the brutality of his 
earlier work and is marked by unusual descrip- 
tive power, Le sang et les roses (1900); Le 
vent dans le moulin (1902) ; Le petit homme de 
Dieu (1903); Com me va le ruisseau (1903); 
Le droit au bonheur (1904). 

LEMONNIER, PlERBE CiiABLES (1715-99). 
A French astronomer. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the Acadtoie des Sciences in 1736 and 
in the following year was associated with Mau- 
pertuis and Clairaut, at Torne5, in measuring 
a degree of the meridian in Lapland, within the 
polar circle. In 1739 he was elected honorary 
member of the Royal Society of London and 
for 12 years was its senior member. In 1741 
be published Histoire cMeste, In 1746 and 1748 
he made some successful telescopic observations 
in relation to the planets Jupiter and Saturn 
and an eclipse of the sun. He held the chair of 
physics m thr r<dl«*'iic de France for many years. 
In 1746 he inilili-'n'd Institutions astronorniqueSy 
an elementary work In 1748 he went to Eng- 
land and thence to Scotland to observe the solar 
eclipse. In 1771 he published Nautical Astron- 
omy and various treatises on navigation, mag- 
netism, and the variations of the compass, etc. 

LEMON OIL. A volatile oil expressed from 
lemon peel (sp. gr. 0.857-0.862) and consisting 
chiefly of the hydrocarbon limonene (about 90 
per cent) (CieH,fl) and the aldehyde citral 
(CioH,eO), 4-5 per cent. The balance (6 per 
cent) consists of various aldehydes, terpenes, 
and esters. Oil of lemon is a fragrant yellow 
liquid, freely soluble in 95 per cent alcohol and 
very slightly in water. The oil comes chiefly 
from the island of Sicily, but is produced in 
smaller quantities in Spain, Portugal, Califor- 
nia, and Australia. Two processes of extraction 
are used in Sicily — one by hand (sponge meth- 
ods) and the other by a crude machine press. 
The hand process is as follows: culls or small 
inferior fruit are cut in halves and the pulp 
nanoved with a spoon. The rinds after soaking 


in water are pressed over a shallow eartheiii 
bowl, partly filled with water and provided with 
a rounded wooden crosspiece with notches fit- 
ting the greatest diameter of the bowl. The 
peel is placed in a cup-shaped sponge and 
pressed against the wooden rest by hand as- 
sisted with a short stick, the oil flowing out 
into the bowl. When sufficient oil collects, it 
is blown from the bowl into another container. 
A skilled workman will produce from two to 
three pounds of oil per diem. Machine-pressed 
oil, obtained by a very simple hand press, is 
darker m color than the hand-pressed oil, and 
is used to tone up the color of pale oil. 

Lemon oil is used in the preparation of lemon 
extract, a flavoring material largely used by 
confectioners and bakers. The genuine extract 
contains five parts of oil dissolved in 95 parts 
of strong alcohol. Terpeneless extract, consist- 
ing of citral mainly, is made by treating lemon 
peel or oil with weak alcohol, whereby the 
lemonene is left insoluble. Such extracts should 
contain 0 2 per cent of citral. Genuine lemon 
extract clouds on addition of water, while the 
manipulated variety remains clear. 

LEMONS^ Salt of. A name commonly but 
improperly applied to acid potassium oxalate. 

LE MOXJSTIEB (1? m?>o’8tya0 MAN. See 
Man, Science of, An<jient Types 

LEMOVICES, I6m'6-vi's?z. See LmoOES 
(end) ; Limousin. 

LE MOYNE, le mwfin, Antoine, Sieur de 
CitAteauguay (168.3-1747). A Canadian officer, 
and the youngest of the sons of Charles Le 
Moyne, Sieur de Longueuil He became an offi- 
cer in the French army and in 1704 led a party 
of settlers to the Colony of Louisiana, which 
had been founded by his brother, Iberville (q.v.). 
During the next two years he served under his 
brother against the English and with such dis- 
tinction that in 1717 he was given command of 
the French troops in Louisiana. He served 
against the Spaniards in the Florida campaign 
of 1719. From 1720 to 1726 he was stationed 
at Mobile, then recalled to France and sent as 
Governor to Martinique and later to Cayenne. 
He was made Governor of Cape Breton in 1745, 
a year famous in the annals of that station on 
account of the capture of the fortress of Louis- 
burg ( q v. ) by the New England forces under 
William Pepperell. 

LE MOYNE, Charles, Sieur de Longueuil 
(1626-83). A Canadian explorer. He was born 
in Normandy and when 15 years of age emi- 
grated to Canada, where he and his family of 11 
children took part in the early settlement of the 
country He distinguished himself in the Indian 
wars, where he passed through many thrilling 
adventures and for his services was ennobled by 
Louis XIV, becoming Seigneur de Longueuil in 
1668 and later receiving the additional title of 
Chtlteauguay. He was for many years Captain 
of Montreal. He died at Villemarie, Canada. 

LE MOYNE, Charles, first Baron de Lon- 
GUEUiL (1656-1729). A Canadian soldier,’ son 
of Charles Le Moyne, Sieur de Longueuil, and 
brother of several other famous soldiers and 
explorers. He served in the French army in 
Flanders, but, becoming interested in coloniza- 
tion, returned to Canada in 1683 and devoted 
himself to developing the resources of that coun- 
try. He took a prominent part in the defense 
of Quebec against the English in 1690, was 
Governor of Montreal in 1700, and fouglit against 
Walker’s expedition of 1711, in which year he 
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was appointed commandant general of Canada. 
In 1726 he obtained from the hostile Iroquois a 
concession to rebuild the important fort at Nia- 
gara, commanding the lower lakes, and was en- 
gaged in this work at the time of his death, 

£;B Jaoqxjbs, Sieur de Sainte 

(1669-90). A Canadian army officer 
and the second son of the elder Charles lie 
Moyne, Sieur de Longueuil. He distinguished 
himself in an expedition against the English 
posts on Hudson Bay (1686), on which occasion 
three forts, a war vessel, and the Governor- 
General were captured. He also was prominent 
in the massacre at Schenectady in 1690 and was 
mortally wounded the eaine year at Quebec in 
dofcniliinj lliMt city against the attack of the 
J.rigli^h uiidd Admiral Phipps. 

LEMOYNE, Jean Baptiste (1704-78). A 
French sculptor. He was born in Pans and 
studied under his father (Jean Louis Lemoyne) 
and Kobert Le Lorrain He won the first prize 
for sculpture in 1725, was appointed a member 
of the Academy in 1738, professor in 1744, and 
director in 1768. Lemoyne inherited the tradi- 
tions of Coyzevox (q.v.) and was in his own 
day much criticized and applauded. His most 
important works — such as the colossal statues of 
Louis XV, a monument to the same Prince 
erected at Rennes, and the tomb of Cardinal 
Fleury — have been destroyed. His surviving 
works, among which are the fountain of Nep- 
tune at Versailles and the '‘Baptism of Christ” 
in the church of St. Roche, Pans, are mannered 
in style and lacking dignity and force; but his 
interesting portrait busts in terra cotta and 
marble, especially those of women, are lifelike, 
picturesque, and admirably characterized. They 
include such celebrated contemporaries as Fou- 
tanelle (Versailles), Voltaire, La Tour, Cr^bil- 
lon (Dijon Museum), Madame de Pompadour, 
Mademoiselle Clairon, and Mademoiselle Dange- 
ville (the two last in the ThCfttre Francais). 
He also modeled a chkrming and graceful statue 
of Madame de Pompadour as “Flora Bathing.” 
Lemoyne was known as a successful and kindly 
teacher. 

LE HOYNBi Jean Baptiste, Sieub de Bien- 
ville (1680-1768). A son of Charles Le Moyne, 
Sieur de Loilgueuil, and celebrated as one of the 
colonizers of Louisiana. See Bienvili.e. 

LE MOYNE, Joseph, Sieub de S^sbigny 
(1668-1734). A Canadian officer and explorer, 
sixth son of Charles Le Moyne, Sieur de Lon- 
gueuil. He served against the English in the 
Hudson Bay country in the early part of his 
career, but the French possessions to the south 
were the scene of his most noted exploits. He 
went with his brother Iberville ( q.v. ) to Louisi- 
ana and made a study of the Gulf coast. For 
gallant action a^mst the Spaniards at Pensa- 
cola and at Mobile, he was in 1723 promoted to 
be rear admiral and Governor of Rochefort in 
France, where he passed the remainder of his 
life. 

XiB BCOYNB, Paul, Sieub de Mabiooubt 
(1063^1704). A Canadian soldier and explorer, 
lourth son of Charles Le Moyne, Sieur de 
Longueuil. He became an officer in the French 
army in Canada and took a prominent part in 
colonial aJffairs, his success being largely due to 
Ills ability to deal with the Indians. He saw 
active service against the English in the Hud- 
son Bay expedition of 1686 with his brother 
Iberville (q.v.) and In the attack on Quebec 
in 1690. In 1701 he negotiated a peace with the 
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iro(|UDig at the close of Frontenac’s exp^ition 
against them. He was killed in an TTO(]uoib> raid 
upon the stockade fort where he was •'talioned. 

LE MOYNE, PncRBE, Sieub dTbebville 
(1661-1706). A son of Charles Le Moyne, Sieur 
de Longueuil, and one of the colonizers of Louisi- 
ana. See Iberville. 

. LEM^A. The principal river of Salvador, 
Central America. It rises in Lake Guija on the 
boundary of Guatemala and flows east and south 
through a fertile and well-populated region, 
emptying into the Pacific Ocean (Map: Central 
America, C 4). It is the largest river on the 
Pacific coast of Central America. Its length is 
200 miles ; it is navigable for 100 miles for small 
steamers. 

LEMFKIBBE, l§in-pr6r', John (c.1705- 
1824). An English classical scholar. He was 
born in the island of Jersey and studied at West- 
minster School and at Pembroke College, Oxford, 
receiving the degree of B A in 1790. After 
taking orders he became head master of schools 
in Abingdon and Exeter, and later rector of 
Meeth (1811) and of* Newton-Petrock, Devon- 
shire (1823). He is best known as the author 
of a classical dictionary, the Bxhlvotheca Classica 
(Reading, 1788; last ed., 1888), which was 
afterward frequently reprinted in England and 
in this country. It was founded upon Saba- 
tier^s great Dictionnaire dea auteurs classiquea 
(1766-90) and was itself used by Anthon (q.v.) 
as the basis of his classical dictionary. Other 
published works of Lempriere aie Pennons 
(1791), a translation of Herodotus, first vol- 
ume only (1792) ; and a DtcHonary of Universal 
Biography of Eminent Persons in all Ages and 
Countries (London, 1808), enlarged and re- 
printed by Lord (New York, 1825). 

LEOHXTR (Lat. lemur, ghost). Of the many 
curious animals characteristic of Madnga-cm , 
lemurs are perhaps the most interesting. Tnc 
name was originally bestowed by Linnaeus on 
account of the nocturnal habits and peculiar 
ghostlike appearance of the species known to 
him, and it is still used as the name of the 
typical genus of the group. But at the present 
time it is not easy to determine whether all the 
animals of the suborder Lemuroidea are to be 
called lemurs or not. The lemuroids (suborder 
Lemuroidea) differ from all the other primates 
in certain peculiarities of the skull, hands, and 
feet, and in the simple structure of the brain, 
in which the cerebral hemispheres are little con- 
voluted and do not conceal the cerebellum. Yet 
there is a rudimentary simian fissure. They 
stand at a lower level than other primates. The 
head lacks the human expression of the anthro- 
poid apes or even of many monkeys — is more 
foxlike. The long tail in such as have it is 
never prehensile, nor is there ever any trace 
of cheek pouches or of integumental callosities. 
A curious contrast exists between the monkeys 
and the lemurs, as Beddard points out, in re- 
spect to the digits of the hands and feet. In 
the former it is the hallux or pollex which is 
subject to great variation, but in the lemurs 
the thumb and great toe are always well devel- 
oped, although the second or the third digit 
constantly shows some abnormality, such as Qie 
remarkable elongation of the third digit in the 
aye-aye (q.v. for illustration) and in the ab- 
sence of the index in the [lotto. In all lemurs, 
moreover, a sharp claw is borne upon the second 
toe, unlike the other flat nails. The dentition 
is peculiar in the way the incisors (lour in each 
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1. MOUSE LEMUR (Cheirogaleus murinus). 5. R1NG“TAILED LEMUR (Lemur catta). 

2. SLENDER LOR IS (Loris gracilis). 6. RUFFLED LEMUR (Lemur varius). 

3. TARSIER (Tarsius spectrum). 7 . SLOW LEMUR or COMMON LORIS (Nycticebus 
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jaw) are enlarged and project forward, and in 
the incisor form of the lower canines. There 
are also important peculiarities in the visceral 
anatomy. The stomach is simple; the caecum 
is always present and of variable lengths, but 
never has a vermiform appendix. Some of the 
arteries break up into retia mirabilia, not 
known elsewhere among primates, but a cliar- 
acteristic of edentates; and a still more remark- 
able contrast with other primates is the fact 
that among lemurs the placenta is nondeciduate. 

The "e()gra[)hi(*al distribution of the lemurs is 
extraordinary and has given rise to much specu- 
lation. (See Lemuria.) Two-thirds of the 
group are confined to Madagascar and near-by 
islands, where their perpetuation as a race may 
be due to the scarcity of carnivores; the re- 
mainder belong to Ethiopia and the Oriental 
region, but in past ages they were widespread 
in Europe, Asia, and North America. The 
Lemuroidea fall very naturally into three fami- 
lies, Lemuridae or Nyeticibidae, Tarsiidee, and 
Chiromyidse, or Daubentoniidae. The last two, 
howewer, are veiy small groups, the first con- 
taining seven species, known as tarsiers (q.v.), 
and the latter a single species, the aye-aye 
(qv.), and these are such curious animals that 
it is more natural not to call them lemurs. 
The family Lemuridte or Nycticibidae includes 
some 80 or 85 species, which are quite generally 
grouped in four subfamilies, of which the first 
includes the indris and avahis of \i , 

the second, the true lemurs , the third, tlie 
chirogales of Madagascar and the galagos of 
Africa, and the fourth, the Ions of Ceylon, 
India, and southeastern Asia, and the angwan- 
tibo (or awantibo) and potto of West Africa. 
The indris is one of the largest species, but the 
avahi or woolly lemur (Avahi, or Lxchanotus, 
laniger) is a small, solitary, and nocturnal 
species, slow in its movements and rarely de- 
scending to the ground. The mouse lemurs or 
chirogales (genus Chexrogalcus) are remarkable 
little creatures, long- tailed and nocturnal , some 
of the species build nests like those of birds, 
while others are notable for spending the dry 
season in a state of torpidity, in a hollow in a 
tree, great quantities of accumulaW fat provid- 
ing the necessary nourishment The galagos 
(genus Galago) have large, round, naked ears, 
which the animal can fold at will; they are 
small, beautiful, active nocturnal animals, with 
large eyes, long tails, and soft woolly fur. The 
loris and pottos are remarkable for the slowness 
of their movements and the small or rudi- 
mentary index finger 

The true lemurs are characterized by having 
36 teeth, long tails, moderately elongated tar- 
sus, and -short caecum. They are confined to 
Madagascar and the adjacent Comoro Islands. 
They vary in size from that* of a cat to that of 
a small squirrel, with foxlike faces and soft, 
thick fur. They walk on the ground or run 
about on the limbs of trees on all fours, but they 
are capable of very agile jumping. They are 
diurnal, but most active towards evening, and 
are very noisy, as they go about in small troops ; 
only two or three species are nocturnal or soli- 
tary. They are omnivorous and eat insects and 
birds^ eggs as well as buds and fruit. At rest, 
the tail is usually coiled around the body for 
warmth. Only one or two young are born at a 
time, and they are carried about by the mother, 
at first on her front (the mammse are pectoral), 
but later on her back. Lemurs are easily kept 


and often breed in captivity, and are common Hi 
menageries. They are very variable in color, 
and for that reason the validity of many species 
is open to question. The most beautiful is the 
ring-tailed lemur (Lemur catta), or Madagascar 
cat, which is gray, with the long tail marked 
with alternate black and white rings. Like the 
others it is locally distributed — ^not scattered 
generally all over the island, but only where 
the environment is suitable. This species lives 
only on slippery seaside cliffs, where it scrambles 
about rocks where not even barefooted men can 
walk, its long, smooth, leather -like palms en- 
abling it to go safely. It feeds almost wholly 
on the fruit of the prickly pear in winter, strip- 
ping off the spinous skin by means of the long 
canine teeth. In summer it eats wild figs ana 
bananas mainly. It may be easily tamed and 
taught to live upon cooked rice and the like, 
but will take no meat. These lemurs use their 
teeth as weapons, but also strike with their 
hands, and will put to flight dogs larger than 
themselves. 

The broad-nosed lemur (Hapalemur myom- 
cehus grxaeus) lives only among bamboos, whose 
young shoots form its principal fare; it also 
eats grass and sugar cane. This genus is re- 
markable for a spine-bearing gland on the fore- 
arm. Many lemurs have strange processes upon 
the skin, the purpose of which is not clearly 
understood. The color of some species varies 
with sex, as Lemur macaco, the male of which 
is black and the female red. The ruffed lemur 
(Lemur x^arxxis xmrxegatus) is the largest of the 
race. It inhabits northeastern Madagascar and, 
as its name implies, is remarkable for its varia- 
tion in color, some being black and white in 
patches variously disposed, others reddish brown 
or red and black. The hair on the neck forms 
a high ruff 

Lemurs are all perfectly harmless, but their 
big eyes, weird actions (in some cases), and 
often loud and strange nocturnal cries have led 
to their being regarded with superstition by the 
Ignorant, especially in the Oriental countries. 
Much folklore and superstition have therefore 
gathered about many species Consult, on this 
point. Flower, Proceedxngs of the Zoological So- 
cxety of London for 1900, p. 231. 

See Primates; Aye- Aye ; Galago; Mouse 
Lemur, Potto; and other names of particular 
species. See Plate of Lemurs. 

Bibliography. Grandidier and Milne-Ed- 
wards, “Mammals,” in Hxstoire naturelle de 
Madagascar (Paris, 1875) ; also articles in the 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London 
for 1864, 1865, 1867, 1873, 1879, and 1895; and 
the Transactions of the same society for 1863, 
1869, and 1872. An excellent account is by 
Richard Lyddeker, Royal Natural History, vol. i 
(London, 1894) ; and the most recent summary 
of the group is to be found in D. G. Elliot, 
Hexnexv of the Primates (New York, 1913). 

LEMBTBES, I6m'fi-r6z (Lat. nom. pi., ghosts). 
Among the Romans of historic times, the same 
as Larvae (q.v.), i.e., the souls of the departed, 
especially of ancestors who hovered about dur- 
ing the night with hostile spirit and so required 
propitiation by surviving descendants- The 
festival called Lemuria was held on May 9, 11, 
and 13. At midnight of each day the father 
of the family, with bare feet and well-washed 
hands, using special ceremonies, nine times spat 
black beans out of his mouth as he walked 
through the house, lo<^ing the while the other 
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Thus, as was supposed, he banished the 
ghosts from the house for another year. Ovid 
describes Lemuria in Fasti v, 419 ff. Consult 
W. W. Fowler, Homan Festivals (London, 1899), 
and Oeorg Wissowa, Rehgton und Kultus der 
Homer (2d ed., Munich, 1912). 

XtEMV^IJL (Neo-Lat., from Lat. lemur, 
ghost). In zoology, a hypothetical continent, 
now largely covert by the Indian Ocean, which 
was proposed by Haeckel as an aiea of ancient 
land characterized by being inhabited by lemu’ 
roid animals. The object of tlie hypothesis was 
to account for the fact that now lemurs inhabit 
the widely separated regions of Madagascar and 
the Malayan islands. The recent evidence that 
the earliest lemurs inhabited America destroys 
both the basis of, and the need for, this hypothe- 
sis. Consult: A. R. Wallace, Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Animals (New York, 1876) , Scott, 
The Lost Lemuria (ib., 1904) ; R Steiner, Sub- 
merged Continents of Atlantis and Lemuria: 
Their History and Civilization (Chicago, 1911). 
See Lemur 

IiENA, Wnk. The easternmost of the three 
great rivers of Siberia and the chief waterway 
of east Siberia (Map* Asia, 0 2). It rises on 
the slopes of the Baikal Mountains, about 30 
miles west of Lake Baikal and 186 miles north- 
east of Irkutsk. It flows first in a general 
northeasterly direction to the town of Yakutsk, 
after which it flows northwest and then north- 
ward. It falls into the Arctic Ocean about long. 
127® E., forming a vast delta consisting of seven 
principal and numerous secondary arms. Its 
total length is estimated at 2850 miles The 
upper course of the river, from its rise to its 
junction with the Kuta (about 430 miles), at 
which point it becomes navigable for steamers, 
is through a mountainous region where the 
scenery is very picturesque. Its banks are 
partly rocky and barren and partly covered 
with thick forests; its course is swift. There 
is very little agricultural land along the upper 
course, and the chief occupations of the adja- 
cent settlements are Ashing and hunting. The 
middle stream, from the mouth of the Kuta to 
its junction with its chief tributary, the Aldan 
(over 1400 miles), below Yakutsk, is much 
wider and has on the whole the appearance of a 
navigable river. The banks are partly lined with 
mountain masses of red sandstone, and numer- 
ous reefs and islets render navigation hazardous. 
The country along the middle course of the Lena 
is very sparsely inhabited by Yakuts. From 
the confluence of the Aldan (double the volume 
of the upper Lena) the stream has a width of 
from 4 to 5 miles. In the lower middle course 
of the river the banks are precipitous and 
thickly wooded, while towards the delta they 
become barren and covered with masses of rocks, 
among which snow remains even during the 
summer, and here there are practically no per- 
manent settlements. The inclosed islets of the 
delta are flat and covered only with hardy 
grasses and moss. On a rocky promontory of 
one of the inclosed islands, known as Monument 
Gape, stands a wooden cross ('<»rum(‘iiioratiiig the 
victims of the Jeannette expedition buried there. 
The iiena is frozen at Kirensk (at the beginning 
of it» middle course) from the end of October to 
the end of April; at Yakutsk from the middle of 
October to the end of May; and at the delta 
from the middle of September to the middle of 
Juno, and Bmue of the deltaic channels are some* 
timm bleciced with iee through the year. The 


opening of the river is accompanied by disae* 
trous floods because of the melting of tne snow 
in the upper reaches while the mouth is still 
looked in ice, Stean first intro- 
duced on the Lena in '■» .f, . ned chiefly to 

the upper part of the river and its tributaries, 
freight (chiefly minerals, fish, and grain) being 
carried principally in barges and wooden vessels 
built m the shipyards on the upper course, where 
shipbuilding is the chief industry. The principal 
ports on the Lena are Verkholensk, Vitimsk, 
Olekminsk, Yakutsk, and Bulun The Lena has 
numerous tributaries, of which the most note- 
worthy are the Kirenga, the Vitim, the Olekma, 
and the Aldan from the right and the Viliuy 
from the left. .The river is rich in fish, but its 
fishery industries are still undeveloped and are 
mostly in the hands of the Yakuts. Some of 
the tributaries of the river abound in gold, and 
the region along the nver is highly mineralized 
in some parts. The Lena was discovered by the 
Russians in 1628. 

LENAPE. A tribe of Indians. See Dela- 
ware. 

LENAPE (li^n'A-pe) STONE. A slate tablet 
found in Bucks Co., Pa., in 1872, bearing, among 
<!!•■■ 'j.'x the outline of an elephant or 

'I..- ■*.! !! is of doubtful authenticity Con- 

sult H. C. Mercer, The Lenape Stone (Philadel- 
phia, 1885). 

LENARD, le-niirt', Philipp (1862- ). 

A Hungarian physicist, bom at Pressburg, Hun- 
gary. He was educated at the universities of 
Budapest, Vienna, Berlin, and Heidelberg. In 
1896 he was professor at Heidelberg and in 1898 
became professor and director of physical sci- 
ences at Kiel In 1907 he returned to Heidel- 
berg and in 1909 became head of the newly es- 
tablished radiological institute there He first 
observed the peculiar properties of cathode 
rays penetrating into the outside air from the 
Crookes tube, which rays now bear his name 
In 1905 he was awarded the Nobel prize for 
physics. He wrote Ueber Kathodenatrahlon 
(1906) and Ueber Aether und Materie (1910) 

LENARTOWICZ, ICn'Ur-to'vich, Teofil 
(1822-93). A Polish poet, born at Warsaw and 
educated there. He lectured on Polish litera- 
ture at Bologna for a time, then went to Rome, 
and afterward lived in Florence. His best- 
known poems are Szopka (1849), Lirenka 
(1851), 2^1 owa Lirenka (1857), Foezje (1861), 
and the idyl Jagoda z mazovieokich las6f (A 
Berry from the Masovian Forest, 1880). They 
are passionately patriotic, religious, and descrip- 
tive of quiet rural life. He translated Dante’s 
Divina Commedia into Polish. Lenartowicz was 
also a gifted sculptor. 

LENAXJ, la'nou, Nikolaus (1802-50). A 
name assumed by Nikolaus Niembsch von Streh- 
lenau, an Austrian lyric and elegiac poet. He 
was born at Csatfid, Hungary, studied philoso- 
phy, law, and then medicine at Pressburg and 
Vienna, but he early turned to the profession of 
letters. His genius first found expression in 
Gedichte (1832), full of sadness and exquisitely 
melodious. He then went to Stuttgart and as- 
sociated with poets of the Swabian school, es- 
pecially Kerner, Schwab, and Karl Mayer. 
Growing restless there, he went to America in 
1B32 and traveled on horseback as far as Ohio, 
in what was then the West. He returned in 
1833, disillusioned by experience, to find himself 
already poetically famous as the lyric represent- 
ative of what was an emotit»ial period of poliA* 
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ical traaration. The next ten years were passed 
at Vienna and in Swabia. Faust (written 1833- 
34; publUht'd 1836; 2d ed., 1840) showed even 
more than the poems of 1832 a nature at rest 
neither with itself, with the world, nor with 
God, It wavers between the epic and the dra- 
matic, but abounds in brilliant scenes. In the 
same year he published Netiere Gedichte (2d en- 
lar^yed ed., 1840). Savonarola (1838, 5th ed., 
1866) is perhaps the highest point he ever 
reached in his art, while Die Albtgenser (1842; 
4th ed., 1873) is to be regarded rather as a 
fragment. Don Juan (1851), a sort of drama, 
was left unfinished at his death Lenau’s finest 
poems are descriptive of Hungarian life and 
scenery. He was involved m two or three sad 
love affairs. Soon after 1844 he became insane. 
The rest of his life was passed in the asylum at 
Oberdbblmg, near Vienna. He died Aug. 22, 
1850. His SammtHche Werke were edited by 
Anastasius Grim ( in 4 vols , Stuttgart, 1855 ; 
2 vols., 1881 ) There is a later edition with life 
and notes (Leipzig, 2 vols., 1882), another (2 
vols., Berlin, 1883), and a critical edition by 
SchaefTer in two volumes (Leipzig, 1905). 

Bibliograpliy. A. X. Schurz, Lenaus Lehen 
(2 vols., Stuttgart, 1855); L A. Frankl, Zu 
Lenaus Btographie (2d ed., Vienna, 1885), and 
his edition of Lenau und Sophie Lowenthalj 
Tagebvch und Brief e des Dwhters (Stuttgart, 
1892) ; T. S. Baker, Lenau and Young Germany 
in America (Philadelphia, 1897), L. Raustan, 
Lenau et son temps (Paris, 1898) ; A. W. Ernst, 
Lenaus Fra tirnqcsi alien (Stuttgart, 1902) , 
Camillo von Klenze, The Treatment of Mature 
in the Works of Lenau (Chicago, 1902) ; Isidor 
Sadger, Aus den Lieheslehen Lenaus (Vienna, 
1909). 

LENBACH, lan'li^G, Franz von (1836-1904). 
A German portrait painter, the greatest of the 
nineteenth century He was born at Schroben- 
hausen in Upper Bavaria, Dec 13, 1836. When 
a boy he worked as an apprentice to his father, 
a master mason. His first artistic studies were 
all made directly from nature, and a brief period 
of study at the Polytechnic School of Augsburg 
only served to instill in him a lifelong hatred 
for art academies Two years’ work under 
Grilfle at Munich increased this dislike. He 
worked for himself in hia native village until 
in 1857 he became a pupil of Piloty at Munich. 
His first work to attract atHmiion was “Peas- 
ants Taking Refuge from a Storm in a Chapel” 
(1857), now in the Magdeburg Museum. It 
reveals the influence of Piloty, but contains a 
powerful naturalism unknown to that master. 
During the same ycai he accompanied Piloty to 
Italy, where he had occasion to study more thor- 
oughly the old mastt^rs, w’hom he already re- 
vered. One of the results of this journey was 
his “Arch of Titus,” m 1858, now in the Museum 
of Pressburg, the vivid realism of which caused 
much commotion. Equally powerful is his 
“Shepherd Boy” (1860), in the Schack collec- 
tion, Munich. In 1860 he was called, together 
with BOcklin and Reinhold Begas, to teach in 
the new art school at Weimar, but remained 
only a year and a half. 

The most important influence in the formation 
of his style was his commission from Baron 
Schack to‘ copy works of Titian, Rubens, Velaz- 
quez, and other masters for his gallery at Mu- 
nich. In 1863 he was sent to Italy, and in 1867 
to Spain. By the study of these masters he ac- 
quired a mastery of color, in which he had 


hitherto been deficient. After his returta to 
Munich in 1868 he devoted himself entirely ^ 
portraiture, which he had long ny‘(»irni/»'d as his 
cliief -tieuglli and soon became the most famous 
portraitist ot Germany. From 1872 to 1874 he 
resided in Vienna, where he was held in highest 
esteem, and painted the Emperor and other Aus- 
trian notables. In 1875-76 he visited Egypt, 
and after that time resided at Munich. Many of 
his winters, after 1882^ were passed at Rome, 
where he was the centre of a brilliant artistic 
circle, and portrayed the Pope, Queen Mar- 
ghenta, and Minister Minghetti ( 1885, Dres- 
den). He received gold medals at Paris (1875), 
Munich (1869, 1879), and Vienna (1882), and 
many orders and honors, and an honorary doc- 
torate was conferred on him by the University 
of Halle. 

Lenbach’s work in the beginning was as 
frankly realistic as that of Courbet, but hia 
realism was softened and idealized by study of 
the old masters His first portraits resemble 
Rembrandt’s in tiie treatment of life and in 
characterization. He was a great admirer of 
Rubens, but neither Rubens nor Velazquez seems 
to have influenced him as much as Titian. The 
old masters, however, never affected the indi- 
viduality of his work. He excelled especially in 
characterization. Knowing 'b. ■ 'd L his sit- 
ter, he portrayed him in Pi ■! moment 

which showed to the fullest extent the painter’s 
conception of his character. His conception, 
though a high one, was always true. His color 
was liarmonious and pleasing, he was a fine 
brushman, and knew just what to emphasize. 
Only the head and eyes were finished; the hands 
and dress much less so, and there were no ac- 
cessories. At first famous for male portraits, 
in later life ho succeeded also with women. 
Children he painted only after the birth of his 
own little girl, wliom he portrayed many times 
and with great charm. Lenhach’s portraits are 
a pictorial epic of his age and country He has 
immortalized the great and celebrated Germans 
of a wh(‘ ■ ■ . To his art is due the 

popular . the aspect of the great 

men who created the modern German empire, 
whom he portrayed over and over again---the 
strong and rugged Bismarck, of which good ex- 
amples are in the «.m”i ■* - - P* U.a (National 
Gallery), Munich P i-iek- Hamburg, 

Leipzig, Frankfort, Konigsberg, Cologne, Leip- 
zig; the thoughtful and scholarly Moltke, the 
kindly old Emperor William I (Leipzig, Frank- 
fort, Crefcld) ; the chivalric Crown Prince, after- 
ward Frederick III. Among other celebrated 
sitters were Emperor William II, King Albert 
of Saxony (Dresden), Pope I.ieo XIII (1885, 
New Pinakothek, Munich ) , Count Schack, Paul 
Heyse, his wife, Gladstone, DdlUnger (Munich), 
Bishop Strossmayer, Delbriick, Richard Wagner, 
Franz Liszt, Helmholtz, Johann Strauss, Hans 
von Billow, and Hermann Levi. His latest works 
include portraits of Prince Regent Leopold of 
Bavaria, the Imperial Chancellor Hohenlohe- 
Schillingsf first (Berlin), the historian Momm- 
sen, and the architect Gabriel Seidl. The beat 
known of his portraits of himself are those of 
1866, in the Schack Gallery at Munich, in the 
manner of Rembrandt, and that of 1895, in 
which the artist is said to rival Titian. The 
very essence of his art is shown in his chalk 
drawings, in the mastery of which he may even 
be compared with Holbein. His portraits were 
produced in heliogravure under the title Frmz 
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Lmhachs meitffendsstsohe Bildmsse (Munich, 
1891-96). Consult; Rosenberg, *‘Lenbach,’' in 
KUnatler Monographien (Bielefeld, 1898); W, 
Wyl, Franz von Lenbach, OeBprache und *Erin- 
nerungen (Stuttgart, 1904) ; Christian Brinton, 
Modern Art%8U (New York, 1908). 

LEN^CAN. An interesting tribe or confed- 
eracy, with several subtribes, constituting a dis- 
tinct linguistic stock, occupying the mountain 
regions of Honduras, westward from Comayagua 
and perhaps extending over the Salvador border. 
They are fairly civilized, industrious and peace- 
able, although brave fighters with a strong feel- 
ing of native patriotism. 

L’EKCLOS, laN'kld', Ninon de. See Ninon 
DE Lencios. 

LEND A HAND CLUBS. Societies of a 
religious, philanthropical, and social character 
formed among young people. The name is from 
a story by the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Ten 
Times One Is Ten (Boston, 1870), relating how 
10 persons banded themselves together to live 
the mottoes, ^‘Look up and not down; look for- 
ward and not backward; look out and not in; 
lend a hand.’’ Each of the original 10 persuaded 
10 others to devote themselves to the same serv- 
ice, and thus, according to the story, m 27 
years the entire world was won. The first Lend 
a Hand Club was formed in 1870, and without 
any concerted effort similar bands sprang up in 
many places In 1874 a common bond was 
thought desirable, and at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
the Look Up Legion was formed, a little later 
its organ, Lend a Hand — -a monthly, edited by 
Dr. Hale — was established In 1891 the Ten 
Times One Corporation was brought into being. 
In 1900 there existed these affiliated societies; 
the Look Up Legion, the Commercial Temper- 
ance Union; the Order of Send Me, the Lend a 
Hand clubs; the I H. N. [In His Name — ^the 
title of Mr. Hale’s touching Waldensian story] 
clubs. A badge, the Maltese cross, and a motto, 
‘Hn His Name,” have been adopted in common, 
but their use is voluntary. Consult Bacon and 
Northrop, Young People's Societies (New York, 
1900). See Christian Endeavor, Young 
People’s Society of; King’s Daughters and 
Sons; Brotherhood of Saint Andrew; Ep- 
woBTH League. 

LENDIT, Fair of. See Landit. 

LENEPVEU, l$n'e-ve', Jules EuGt:NE (1819- 
98). A French genre and historical painter. 
He was bom at Angers and was a pupil of 
Picot and at the Beaux-Arts, won the Prix de 
Rome in 1847 with his ‘"Death of Vitellius,” 
and in the same year exhibited a “Saint Satur- 
nin” (Angers Museum). In 1855 he sent to the 
international exposition several canvases show- 
ing Italian influence: “The Martyrs in the Cata- 
combs” (bought by the state), “Pius IX in the 
Sistine Chapel,” and a “Festival at Venice.” 
More original were “A Venetian Wedding” 
(1857), “The Virgin at Calvary” (Nantes Mu- 
seum ) , and “Hylas” ( 1866 ) . In the later period 
of his life he exhibited less at the Salon and 
was occupied chiefly with the decoration of pub- 
lic buildings. This work includes the frescoes 
of the theatre at Angers; those in the chapel of 
the hospice of St. Mary at Angers; decorations 
of many Paris churches, especially Ste. Clotiide, 
St Louis en I’lle, and St. Sulpice; the ceiling 
of the Paris Opera House, executed in the man- 
ner of Tiepolo; and decorative paintings in the 
Panthdon, Lenepveu is a typical painter of the 
olassioal style. 


LENFANT,. IfiN’faN', Jacques (1661-1728). 
A French Protestant theologian. He was born 
at Bazoche, and was educated at Saumur, at 
Geneva, and at Heidelberg, where he became 
minister of the French Protestants in 1684. In 
1689 he became pastor of the French church at 
Berlin, and, except for visits to England and 
Holland in 1707 and to German cities, remained 
there until his death. His writings include • 
Histoire de la papesse Jeanne (1694); his chief 
w^ork, Histoire du concile de Constance (1714) ; 
Histoire de la guerre des Hussites et du conoile 
de Bdle (1731). 

L’ENFANT, Pierre Charles (1755-1825). 
A French officer who came to America with La- 
fayette in 1777 and joined the American army 
He was promoted to a captaincy in the engineers 
in 1779, was severely wounded in the attack on 
Savannah in the same year; was taken prisoner 
at Charleston in May, 1780; was exchanged in 
the following November, and was commissioned 
brevet major, May 2, 1783. He designed the 
badge of the Order of the Cincinnati. In 1791 
he planned the city of Washington, under the 
direction of George Washington, and with aid in 
the way of plans of foreign cities from Thomas 
Jefferson. More than a century later this serv- 
ice brought him into prominence m connection 
with the attention given to cm phinnm;; (q-v.) 
in the United States since 19uU. In 1911 a 
monument to L’ Enfant, built with money appro- 
priated by Congress, was dedicated in the Na- 
tional Cemetery at Arlington, Va. A copy of 
L’Enfant’s plan of Washington is carved on the 
monument. He is also credited with the radial 
revenues which are a feature of the city of 
Buffalo. In 1812 he declined the professorship 
of • rijimM-' big .11 West Point offered him by 
Pie-ni«nl Msi'l He designed several public 

buildings in the larger cities of the East. 

LENHEB, I6n'er, Victor (1873- ). An 

American chemist. He was born at Bchnond, 
low^a, and studied at Dickinson College ( 1889- 
90) and at the University of Pennsylvania 
(Ph.D., 1898) ; was an assistant in chemistry at 
the University of California (1893-96) and at 
Columbia (1898-1900), and at the University of 
Wisconsin served as assistant professor of gen- 
eral and theoretical chemistry (1900-04), as- 
sociate professor of chemistry ( 1904-07 ) , and 
thereafter as professor. He translated Moissan’s 
The Electrw Furnace (1904) and is author of 
Laboratory Experiments ( 1902 ; 4th ed , 1906 ) . 

LENNi, I6n-n&', Peter Joseph (1789-1866). 
A noted German landscape gardener and archi- 
tect, son of the famous naturalist best known by 
the Latinized name Lmnteus. (See Linnaeus.) 
After studying the sciences and architecture he 
went to Pans and Vienna to specialize in garden 
architecture and arrangement. At Vienna he re- 
modeled the gardens of the court, and at Berlin 
he united beautifully the gardens and parks of 
Potsdam. He was the architect of the prison at 
Coblenz, the school of architecture and horticul- 
ture at Berlin, and the restorer of the residence 
of Sans-Souci, His fame was so well deserved 
that his torso was placed in the galleries of 
Sans-Souci. 

LENNEF, Ign'nSp, Jacob VAN (1802-68). A 
Dutch dramatist an4 novelist, born in Amster- 
dam, son of the philologist David Jacob Lennep. 
Educated for the law, he soon acquired a large 
practice, writing at the same time poems (1826- 
27) and many patriotic novels and plays that 
won him the title of the Walter Scott of Hoi 
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land. Of these the first were versified Legends 
of the Fatherland (1828), followed by the come- 
dies The Frontier Village (1830) and The Vil- 
lage over the Frontier (1830), and the novels 
(among many others) Our Forefathers (1838), 
The Hose of Dekama (1836), and The Adopted 
Son, the last two translated* (1847). Lennep 
also made noteworthy translations into Dutch 
from Shakespeare, Byron, Southey, and Tenny- 
son, and worked for some years on an uncom- 
pleted edition of the great Dutch poet Vondel, 
De Werhen van Vondel in verhand gehracht met 
snjn leven (1855-69). Lennep’s Dramatic Works 
are collected in 3 volumes (1852-54), his poems 
in 13 volumes (1859-72), his novels in 23 
(1855-72). His De Voornaamste Geschiedems^ 
sen van N oord-N ederland^ corresponding to 
Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, are in 4 vol- 
umes (1845-49). Lennep was also a diligent 
contributor to periodicals. Consult his Life and 
a bibliography in Ten Brink, Geschiedenia der 
Noord-Nederland^che Letteren in de XIX eeuw, 
vol. i (Rotterdam, 1904). 

LENNCIBEN, kn'grfin, Anna Maria (1755- 
1817). A Swedish poet, born probably at Up- 
sala. Her father, Magnus Malmstedt, was a 
professor at the University of Upaala, and Anna 
was carefully educated. When she was 18, her 
first poem appeared and attracted much atten- 
tion. Afterwaid she translated French and 
Latin plays, which were presented before the 
court. In 1780 she married Karl Peter Lenn- 
gren, one of the editors of the Stockholmsposten, 
and her poems were published anonymously in 
this journal for several years. When her identity 
was discovered, the Swedes hailed their new 
poet with enthusiasm She is not profound or 
imaginative in an original way, but she is al- 
ways graceful and natural, and her idyls and 
satires reflect the life she knew. Her collected 
poems (Skaldeforsok) were first published in 
1819, in 1856 with a biography by Carlin, and 
again with a biography by Warburg and illus- 
trations by Larsson (Stockholm, 14th ed., 1907) 

LENNI LENAPE, I6n'i I6n'a-p? An Al- 
gonquin tribe. See Delaware. 

LEN'NOKT, John Brown (1849- ). An 

American union labor leader and public official. 
He was born in Lafayette Co., Wis., and was 
educated in the public schools. From 1886 to 
1910 he was general secretary of the Journey- 
man Tailors’ Union of America and also editor 
of The Tailor. In 1889 he became treasurer of 
the American Federation of Labor He was 
appointed a member of the Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations by President Taft and was 
continued in that capacity by President Wilson. 
He became known as a lecturer on social prob- 
lems and was chosen vice president of the Illi- 
nois Anti-Saloon League. 

LEN'NOX, Charles See Richmond, third 
Duke of. 

LENNOX, Charlotte Ramsay (1720-1804). 
An Anglo-American poet, Shakespearean critic, 
and miscellaneous writer, born in New 
Her father was Lieutenant Governor Ramsay. 
She was sent to school in England at 15, mar- 
ried there, never returned to America, and at 
the age of 27 attracted attention by a volume 
of Poems on Several Occasions (1747). She 
was highly esteemed by the novelist Richardson 
and by Samuel Johnson, and on the death of 
her husband, Henry Lennox, supported herself 
by miscellaneous writing. Among her works 
were: Memoirs of Harriet Stuart {1751),. The 


Female Quixote (1752), and Henrietta (1750^ 
popular novels; a translation of Sully^s Memoirw 
(1761; reprinted, 1854-56); a novel, Sophia; 
two comedies. The Sisters (1769) and Old City 
Manners (1773); Euphemia, a novel (1790); 
and Memoirs of Henry Lennox (1804). Most 
noteworthy of her works is Shakespeare Illus- 
trated (3 vols., 1753-54), a collection of the 
novelistic sources of Shakespeare, translated and 
annotated with the general aim of showing the 
inferiority of the dramas to their originals. Dr. 
Johnson was thought to have had a hand in this 
work, for which he wrote the dedication. For an 
amusing sketch of the work, consult T. R. I^ouns- 
bury, Shakespeare as a Dramatist (new ed.. 
New York, 1908). 

LENNOX, Earl of. See Stewart, Matthew. 

LENNOX, William Pitt, Lord (1799-1881). 
An English soldier and writer, fourth son of the 
fourth Duke of Richmond and godson of Wil- 
liam Pitt. He was educated at Westminster 
and, having entered the army, served for several 
years on the staff of the Duke of Wellington. 
He was also a voluminous contributor to the 
Sporting Heview, Bentley^s, and other magazines 
and newspapers. Among his publications, which 
include works on history and fiction, are: Comp- 
ton Audley (1841), The Tuft-Hunter (1843); 
Percy Hamilton (1852), Philip Courtney 
(1852), Merric England (1857), Recreations 
of a Sportsman (1862) , Life of the Fifth Duke 
of Richmond (1862); Adventures of a Man of 
Family (1864) , Drafts on my Memory (1865) ; 
Fifty Years* Biographical Reminiscences (1863) ; 
My Recollections from 1S06 to 1873 (1874); 
Fashion Then and Now (1878) ; Plays, Players, 
and Playhouses (1881). 

LEN^NOXVILLE. A village in Sherbrooke 
Co , Quebec, Canada, at the junction of the 
Massawippi and St. Francis rivers and on the 
Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific railways, 
105 miles south-southwest of the city of Quebec 
( Map • Quebec, G 5 ) . It is the seat of the 
University of Bishop’s College and of Bishop’s 
College School Pop., 1901, 1120; 1911, 1211. 

LENOIR, le-nor'. A town and the county 
seat of Caldwell Co , N. C., 70 miles by rail 
northwest of Charlotte, on the Carolina and 
Northwestern Railroad (Map: North Carolina, 
A 2). It is the seat of the Davenport Female 
College and contains the Foot Hills Sanitarium, 
Pioneer Library, Blowing Rock (in the vicinity), 
at an elevation of 4500 feet, and High Briten 
Park. The town is an important furniture- 
manufacturing centre and has also cotton, yarn, 
veneer, and roller mills, machine shops, harness 
factory, lumber yards, etc. Lenoir is situated 
in a fertile agricultural and fruit-growing re- 
gion, and there are some gold and mica mines 
near by. The water works and sewage system 
are owned by the municipality. Pop., 1900, 
1296; 1910, 3364. 

LENOIR, le-nwar', Alexander Albert (1801- 
91). A French architect, son* of Alexandre 
Marie Lenoir, the painter and archseologist. He 
studied at the College Bourbon and was a pupil 
of Debret in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. He lived 
in Rome (1830-.32) and in 1833 wrote Pro jet 
d*un musde historique, ('‘e union of 

the Palais des Thermes aiiJ t-ic lli'-b-l de Cluny. 
He was appointed architect to carry out this 
plan, became a member of the committee on 
historic monuments in the Bureau of Education, 
secretary of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts for liie 
(1862), and a member of the Academy of Mne 
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Atifi < 180ft). He wrote the very valuable work, 
JfmtmoUm sur I* architecture monastique ( 1862- 
60) ; Dee monument^ antCrieurs d V^tahlissement 
du ehriatmniame dans tes Gaules (1840) ; Archt- 
teoture miUta%re au moyen dge and Monuments 
reUgieux au moyen dye (1847) ; he tomheau de 
NapolCon ler auw Invalides (1855) j Statistique 
monumentale de Paris (1861-67). He was fa- 
mous for his reproductions of mediaeval buildings. 

LEEOIB CITY. A city in Loudon Co., 
Tenn., 23 miles southwest of Knoxville, on the 
Southern Kail way, situated at the junction of 
the Tennessee and Little Tennessee rivers ( Map : 
Tennessee, ¥*3), There are extensive car works, 
cotton-yarn and hosiery mills, lumber yards, and 
a flour mill, for which ample water power is 
available. Lenoir City owns and operates its 
water- works system. Pop., 1910, 3392. 

LENOKE, Ger. pron, lft.-n6're. 1. A noted 
ballad by Burger (1773) and the name of its 
heroine.* The story rests on a variety of similar 
Slavic tales, which gave rise to the German 
tradition. Its basis is the popular belief that 
the tears of a maiden for a lost lover may bring 
him back from the grave in the form of a vam- 
pire. In all the talcs of this class the lover 
fetches the maiden from her home and carries 
her with him on a demoniac ride to the church- 
yard, where she is either torn in pieces or res- 
cued at the last moment by the crowing of the 
cock or by some providential intervention. 2. A 
poem by E A Poe, first published under the title 
A Pcean (1831). 3. The heroine of Poe^s Raven, 

liEHOKMAET)^ le-nCr'mhN', IMabie Anne 
Adelaide (1772-1843). A French fortune teller, 
born at Alencon. After going to Pans (1790) 
she took up fortune telling as a profession. She 
soon attracted attention and opened a “cabinet 
of divining,” where for many years she was con- 
sulted by persons of all ranks, even by the court 
of Napoleon. It is said that Josephine was 
greatly influenced by her. In 1809 she had to 
leave Paris and went to Brussels. She was re- 
peatedly imprisoned. Among her publications 
are; Prophdttques (1815) ; Souvenirs de la Bel- 
gique (1822) ', Memoirs of the Empress Joseph- 
ine, vol. i (1904). 

LENOBMANT, le-nOr'miiN', Chables (1802- 
59 ) . A French archieologist, born in Pans. lie 
originally studied law and prepared himself es- 
pecially for the teaching of Roman law, but after 
visiting Italy devoted himself to archaeology. 
He was made inspector of fine arts in 1825 and 
in 1828 accompanied the younger Champollion to 
Egypt. Afterward he went to Greece as a mem- 
ber of the commission to explore the Morea. 
He was made curator of the library of the Ar- 
senal in 1830, and in the Royal Library he be- 
came assistant curator of the cabinet of an- 
tiques (1832), curator of printed books (1837), 
and director of the cabinet of medals (1841). 
Meanwhile he had lectured at the Sorbonne. He 
was elect^ to the Institute in 1839 and in 1848 
was appointed to the chair of Egyptian archae- 
ology in the College de France. He contributed 
numerous artich*a on art and archaeology, chiefly 
to the Correspondant (ed. by him, 1843-55), 
and to the Annales de Vlnstitut Archkologique de 
Rome, the Revue de Numismatique, and the 
Recueil de VAcadAmie des Jnsorvptions, Books 
written by him include: Des artistes oontem~ 
poraina ( 1 833 ) ; Introduction a Vhistoire orien- 
tale (1838); MusAe des emtiquitCs Cgypt^ennes 
(1835-42); I/e treaor de numismatique el de 


ylyptique (1834-60), with Paul Delaroche and 
Henriquel -Dupont, Elite des monuments eCra- 
moijraphiques (4 vols., 1837-61), with De Witte; 
Questions historiques ( 1845 ) . 

LENOBMANT, FBANgoiB (1837-83). A 
French arehieologist, born in Paris. He was 
early trained by his father, the arehieologist 
Charles Lenormant, in the Greek literature and 
instructed as to the monuments; and when only 
fourteen years of age he published in the Revue 
ArchCologique an article on some Greek tablets 
from Memphis. In 1857, for an essay entitled 
Classifioation des monnaies des Lagides, he was 
awarded the numismatic prize by the Academic 
des Inscriptions, and two years later went with 
his father to Greece and the East. In 1860, 
after the massacre of Christians by the Druses 
(q.v.), he went to Syria, and afterward pub- 
lished a Eistoire des massacres de Syne en 1860 
(1861). Returning to Greece, he conducted e\- 
cavations at Eleusis aUd along the Sacred Way, 
of which the results were paitially embodied m 
La vote saerCe Cleusimenne (1864), a work un- 
fortunately never completed, and in articles in 
periodicals. In 1802 he was appointed sub- 
librarian of the French Institute, and in 1874 
professor of archicology at the Bildiotheque Na- 
tionale During his last years he devoted part 
of his time to an exploration of the less-visited 
parts of Boutliern Italy. Here he met with an 
accident and, after a long illness, died Dec. 9, 
1883. Lenormant was a scholar of encyclopaedic 
learning, wonderful diversity of interest, and 
great productivity In Greek archaeology proper 
his contributions were largely m the form of 
articles in such journals as the Revue ArchColo- 
gique and the Gazette ArchCologique, of which 
he was founder in 1875 (with De Witte), editor, 
and chief contributor. He edited, with Robiou, 
Chefs d^ccuv're de Vart antique (7 vols, 1867- 
68), and had begun to publish the results of his 
Italian travels in La Grande-Grece (1880-84) 
and A travers VApulie ct la Lucanie (1883). In 
the field of numismatics his great work was La 
monnaie dans V antiquit 4 (1878-79), of which 
only three volumes appeared, but he also pub- 
lished a popular woik, Monnaies et m4daille8 
(1883), and numerous essays. Perhaps his 
most lasting work was done in the study of the 
ancient nations of the East, with especial refer- 
ence to the origins and early forms of their 
civilization. His studies were summarized in 
the Manuel de Vhistoire ancienne de VOrient 
(1869; 9th ed., 1881-83) and Les origines de 
Vhistoire d^aprhs la hible et Ics traditions des 
peuples orientaux (1880-84). His discovery of 
the Accadian, a non-Seniitic language, in the 
cuneiform texts, was .announced and defended in 
a series of pajiers, and his investigation of the 
Chaldspan religion led to the publication of Les 
sciences occultes en Asie (1874-76). Important 
at the time of its publication was the Essai sur 
la propagation de Valphahet ph4moien dams 
Vanpien monde (1872-75). 

LE ETdTBE <EE NOSTSE), le nO'tr*, Andb 6 
( 1613-1700 ) . A French landscape gardener, born 
in Paris. He was the son of the superintendent 
of the Tuileries gardens, studied painting under 
Simon Vouet, and Jater took up architecture. 
But Le Notre preferred the occupation of his 
father, and by first applying his principles to 
the Tuileries gardens soon gained such a repu- 
tation that Fouquet gave him charge of laying 
out the grounds of the Ch&teau de Vaux. lliis 
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WUR the first example of the formal French 
garden, stiffly designed on geometrical lines, 
with artificial lakes and grottoes, and orna- 
mented with statues and clipped trees, kept at 
some distance from the mansion so as not to 
interfere with the view. But, despite its sever- 
ity, the design had a certain grandeur, and it 
suited the architecture of the day. When Louis 
XIV saw these gardens en fete, he made Le 
N5tre director of the royal grounds (1657) and 
gave him charge of the new park of Versailles, 
which shows, more than any other of his works, 
his wonderful knowledge of perspective. Other 
French gardens that he laid out, entirely or 
partially, are those of Chantilly, Meudon, Saint- 
Cloud, Fontainebleau, Saint-Uermain-en-Laye, 
and Clajpiy He went to Italy in 1079 and 
was received by the Pope with great friendli- 
ness. In Rome he laid out the gardens of the 
Vatican, the Quirinal, the Villa Albani, the 
Villa Ludovisi, and the Villa Doria Pamphili. 
Ilis influence was felt m Germany and especially 
in England, where he designed the parks at 
Greenwich and Althorp, and St James's Park 
in London. Among the many honors which he 
received fiom Louis XIV was the Order of St. 
Michel in 1694. 

LEN'OX. A town, widely known as a sum- 
mer resort, including the villages of New Lenox 
and Lenoxdale, in Beikshiic Co., Mass., 6 miles 
(direct) south of Pittsfield, on the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford Railroad (Map. Mas- 
sachusetts, A 3) Lenox itself is of great 
beauty, and the sunounding region has many 
places of interest. Among the attractions are 
Mahkeenac and Laurel lakes, Bald Head, the 
Pinnacle, and Yokum's Seat, besides many fine 
residences and ii- ^ Trinity School, and 
Lenox Library. ^ . Hawthorne, Henry 

Ward Beecher, and Fanny Kemble were resi- 
dents of Lenox The ■' ; administered 

by town meetings. feeLth-d lu 17oU, Lenox was 
incorporated as a district in 1767, and named 
in honor of Charles Lennox, Duke of Richmond. 
Pop., 1900, 2942, 1910, 3060. 

LENOX, James (1800-80). An American 
philanthropist, born in New York City, where 
his father, a wealthy Scottish merchant, had 
settled in 1784. He studied at Columbia, was 
admitted to the bar, and for a time was con- 
nected with his father in business; but the 'great 
passion of his life was colh'cting books and 
objects of art During the years that he was 
most actively engaged in this work, his library 
grew so rapidly that it was impossible for him 
to arrange it systematically, and the books as 
they were received and checked off were stored 
in the vacant apartments of his residence. This, 
of course, rendered it exceedingly difficult to 
find particular volumes, and as he refused to 
allow others access to his storeroom, the library 
remained practically unused until it was re- 
moved to the building at Fifth Avenue and 
Seventieth Street which he erected for its re- 
ception in 1870. On May 23, 1895, the Lenox 
Library was consolidated with the Astor Li- 
brary and the Tilden Trust to form the New 
York Public Library (q.v.). The Lenox Library 
building was torn down in 1913 to make way 
for Mr. Henry C. Frick's new residence. Be- 
sides giving his library to the city of New York, 
Mr. Lenox contributed generously to the Presby- 
terian Hospital in that city, to Princeton Uni- 
versity, and to many public and private charities. 

liBN8, IftNs, A town of France, in the De- 


partment of Pas-de-Calais, on the Defile, 17 
miles south-southwest of Lille ( Map : France N., 
H 2). It is a place of great antiquity and was 
once strongly fortified. It is located in the 
midst of the coal deposits of Pas-de-Calais, has 
engineering works, iron and steel foundries, and 
manufacteries of beet sugar, soap, and wire rope. 
In the vicinity are highly productive coal mines. 
Pop., 1901, 24,370; 1911, 31,746. It is famous 
for the victory gained by Louis II of Bourbon, 
Prince of Cond6, over Leopold William, Arch- 
duke of Austria, under its walls in 1648. Dur- 
ing the European War which began in 1914, 
Lens and the *-111 mnnding region were almost a 
continual battlefield. The town itself was taken 
by the Germans and compelled to pay a heavy 
indemnity. See War in Europe. 

LENS, 16nz (Neo-Lat., from Lat. lena, lentil; 
BO called on account of the shape of the lens). 
Broadly speaking, a circular section of a trans- 
parent substance, having its surfaces either both 
spherical or one of them plane and the other 
spherical. ^ Lenses are either convex (thickest 
in the middle) or concave (thickest at the 
edges), and a ray of light in passing through a 
lens is bent towards its thickest part. TTie 
former class changes the direction of the rays 
by making them more convergent than before; 
the latter makes them more divergent. The 
point to which the rays converge, or from which 
they diverge, is called a focus — principal fooua 
when the rays are parallel. The focus for a 
convex lens is real, i.e., the rays actually pass 
through it, form a real and inverted image 
smaller or larger than the object, according as 
the object is at a distance greater or less than 
twice the focal length; but if the object be 
within the principal focal length a virtual image 
is formed, erect and ' For a concave 

lens the focus is •!, rays seem to 

come from it and form an erect image smaller 
than the object. See Light, where a section is 
devoted to lenses and the various theoretical 
questions involved are discussed For different 
forms of lenses as used in various optical instru- 
ments, see Microscope; PiroTOORAPii y ; Tele- 
scope, ETC Sec, also, Aberration, Spherical; 
Arerration, Chromatic. Consult: Thomas 
Preston, Theory of Light (London, 1901) ; R. T. 
Glazebrook, Physical Optica (New York, 1907) ; 
R. W. Wood, Physical Optica (ib., 1911). 

L£:NSTB5M, lan'strgm, Carl Julius (1811- 
93). A Swedish poet and critic, born at Gefie. 
He studied philosophy and theology at Upsala, 
took orders in 1834, and taught literature at the 
University of Upsala from 1836 to 1843. Dur- 
ing the next two years he taught philosophy at 
Gefie. In 1845 he was appointed rector at Ves- 
ter-LOfsta. He wrote on philosophy, poetry, 
theology, and aesthetics, and his principal pubfi- 
cations include a compendium of the Church his- 
tory of his country, Ldrohok i allmanna och 
svenska Kyrkohiatorien ( 1843 ) ; contributions 
to the history of Swedish aesthetics, Bidrag tUl 
den avenaka aathetikens kiatoria ( 1840 ) ; Fahlu- 
juvelen (1838), a novel; Cromwell (1860), a 
poem, Quataf II. Adolf (1860), poems; and 
some sketches, De fyra atdndeUf taflor ur avenaki 
aedehf (1865), 

LENT (AS. lenoten^ lengten, OHG. lenzin, ten* 
gizin, lenzo^ Ger. henz, spring, from AS. longt 
OHG,, Ger. lang, Lat. longua; so called from the 
lengthening days in spring) . The season of fast- 
ing observed before Easter in the Roman Catho- 
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lie, Eastern, and Anglican churches. Its length 
has varied considerably in different times and 
places. Before the third century there is posi- 
tive evidence of the solemn observance every- 
where of the last two days of Holy Week, and it 
gradually spread to include the whole week. But 
aside from this solemn fast, Athanasius urges 
upon the Alexandrians a forty days" fast as 
being the custom elsewhere, and the Council of 
Nicsea (325) reco^izes it as an established 
custom. The period of 40 days was adopted in 
commemoration of the. fasting of Christ, as well 
as Moses and Elijah, for that length of time. 
In the early Church the jjrimary idea was peni- 
tence, and tasting was incidental. In the mediae- 
val Church the fasting became very strict, in- 
cluding abstention from all meat, milk and its 
products, and eggs, and from all food till even- 
ing. Gradual relaxations were permitted, until 
now the fast of lent is more nominal than real. 
See Easteb; Fast; Holy Week. 

LBNT'HALL, William (1691-1662). An 
English politician. He was born at Henley-on- 
Thames, studied at Oxford, and was called to 
the bar in 1616. He represented Woodstock in 
the Short Parliament of 1640 and in the Ijong 
Parliament, serving as Speaker from 1640 to 
1653. In 1643 he was appointed Master of the 
Rolls and in 1646-48 was one of the commis- 
sioners of the great seal. When Cromwell as 
Protector summoned his first Parliament, Lent- 
hall was again chosen to the chair (1654), and 
was a member of the Parliament of 1656 also. 
On the reassembling in 1659 of the Long Par- 
liament, he resumed his former position, and, 
convinced of the inevitability of the Restoration, 
subsequently aided in bringing it about. His 
career, admittedly successful as Speaker because 
of his pliability in troublous times, was attacked 
by contemporaries on the ground of loyalty; on 
the other hand, his refusal to indicate whether 
or not the five accused members in the House of 
Commons were present when in 1642 the King 
attempted to arrest them, was appreciated by 
Parliament and made him famous. 

LERT^TICELS (Fr. lenticellef dim. of lenti- 
cuUt lens-shaped, lentil-shaped, from Lat. lenti- 
cular lentil, dim. of lens, lentil). Roundish or 
elongated corky patches of various sizes, usually 
projecting a little above the epidermis of stems. 
Where cork formation (bark) is going on, at 
certain points corresponding usually ... to 
the stomata (breathing pores) of the epider- 
mis, the cork cells become rounded and loosened 
from one another. Under the strain the epider- 
mis ruptures, and the powdery mass of cells is 
exposed, through a usually biconvex rift, whose 
shape suggested for the structure the name 
lenticel. Lenticels are present in all the great 
groups of vascular plants, and very few plants 
with a regular annual formation of cork fail 
to show them. They are most conspicuous on 
young shoots, but in some cases, as in the birch, 
they become more prominent as they grow older. 
The lenticels that are developed at a point early 
determin^ by a stoma, a root, or a bud, are 
called primary lenticels; while those which are 
formed later^ and at a point not determined by 
an organ, are called secondary. Lenticels serve 
to admit air to the living internal tissues, 
through an impervious corky layer, and they 
vary ia porosify in different plants and at differ- 
ent seasons. See AJration. 

Bee Fbkgkles. 
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dim. of lens, lentil ) , Vioia hirsuta, or Lens 
esculenta. An annual leguminous plant, related 
to tares (see Tabe), a native of the Mediter- 
ranean region. It is extensively cultivated in 
the south of Europe, in Egypt, in the East, and 
to some extent in other parts of the world. It 
has a weak, branching stem, from 6 to 18 inches 
high, and pinnate leaves with 6 to 8 pairs of 
leaflets and terminal 
tendrils. The flowers 
are small, white, lilac, 
or pale blue. The pods 
are very short and 
blunt, thin and smooth, 
and contain two seeds 
shaped like a double 
convex lens. There are 
numerous var i e t i e s, 
with white, brown, and 
black seeds, of various 
sizes, the largest being 
about half an inch in 
diameter. The lentil 
grows best in a light 
and rather dry soil; in 
a very rich soil it pro- 
duces comparatively 
few pods. 

Unlike the pea and 
the bean, the lentil is 
eaten only when fully 

ripe. The brown or reddish lentil is smaller 
than the yellow, but of more delicate flavor. It 
is one of the most ancient of food plants — prob- 
ably one of the first to be brought under cul- 
tivation by man. Since it has been grown from 
early times in Asia and in the Mediterranean 
countries, it seems probable that the reddish 
Egyptian lentil was the “red pottage” of Esau. 
In Europe this legume is far less grown than 
the pea and the bean, partly because its yield 
of seed and straw is less. The market is par- 
tially supplied from Egypt, The lentil, accord- 
ing to analysis, is one of the most nutritious of 
all the legumes, but its flavor is pronounced and 
to some persons not so agreeable as that of the 
pea and the bean. Its seeds have the following 
percentage composition: water, 8.4; protein, 
25.7 ; fat, 1 ; carbohydrates, 59.2 ; and ash, 5.7, 
the fuel value being 1620 calories a pound. 
Like all legumes used as food, they are especially 
rich in protein. It is generally used for soup 
or pur6e. In the Mediterranean countries it is 
often eaten roasted. It has been little known 
in the United States, but with the growth of the 
foreign population its use has steadily increased. 
The lentils found in our markets are all im- 
ported, but the culture of this legume from 
European seeds is being tried in the South- 
western Territories and elsewhere. A small 
variety of lentil is already grown in New Mexico 
and Arizona as well as in Mexico, the seed of 
which was doubtless brought from Spain cen- 
turies ago by the ancestors of the present mixed 
race living there. See Lathybus. 

LENTINl, l§n-t€'nS ( Lat. Leontini ) . A city 
in the Province of Syracuse, Sicily, 18 miles by 
rail south of Catania (Map: Itafy, E 6). The 
centre of the city is 3 miles from the railway 
station, and 6 mil^s from the coast. To the 
north lies Lake Lentini, from 9 to 12 miles in 
circumference, according to the height of the 
water. It did not exist in ancient times, but is 
now the largest body of standing water in 
Sicily, and its vapors make the city unhealthful 
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in summer. Lent ini is a market for rice and 
other grain, oil, wine, flax, cattle, and for water- 
fowl and fish from the lake. It also manufac- 
tures potterv. The ancient Leontini was founded 
in 729 B.C., by colonists from Naxos and was the 
birthplace of Gorgias, the sophist and orator, 
who persuaded Athens to intervene in Sicily. 
Pop. (commune), 1901, 17,134, 1911, 22,904. 

LENTINO, lgn-te'n6, Jacopo da. One of the 
early Italian poets of the Sicilian school who 
lived during the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. He is presumed to have studied at Bo- 
logna and lived in Tuscany for at least a part 
of his life. He is spoken of by Dante in doubt- 
ful terms {Purgatory^ c. xxiv) for the careless- 
ness of his language, but some of his poems, 
translated by Rossetti in Dante and his Circle^ 
have much charm. Consult Gaspary, Die 
aiciliOMische Dichterschule des dreizehnten Jahr- 
hunderts (Berlin, 1878), and a critical edition 
of poems, by Langley (Boston, 1915). 

LENTO, iSn'td (It., slow). In music, a term 
indicating a tempo between grave (qv.) and 
adagio ( q V ) . 

LEN'TtJLUS. A well-known cognomen of 
the Gens Cornelia in ancient Rome The best- 
known members of this branch of the famous 
patrician gens were the following 1. P. Cor- 
nelius Lentulus Sura, qua'stor under Sulla 
in 81 BC, pnrtor in 75, and consul in 71 In 
70 B 0 , along with many others, he was expelled 
from the senatorial order by the censors, for his 
vices He became prator again in 63 B c , the 
year of Cicero’s consulship, when he joined in 
Catiline’s conspiracy and was the leader of the 
conspirators within the walls when C«tiline left 
to take the lead in the field. Cicero, however, 
obtained full proofs of the conspiracy from the 
ambassadors of the Allobroges; and when Len- 
tulus and his comrades were confronted with 
the evidence, they were forced to confess their 
guilt. Lentulus himself resigned his office and 
was put to death along with the other leaders 
in the Tullianura. Consult the third and fourth 
CatiUnanan Orations of Cicero. 2. P. Cor- 
nelius Lentulus Spinther, a friend of Cicero, 
only a very distant relative of the above. He 
was curule 8?dile in 63 b.c (the year of Cicero’s 
consulship) , the conspirator Lentulus was given 
into his custody after his arrest. Tie was praetor 
in 60 B.c. and consul in 57, when he procured 
Cicero’s recall from exile From 56 to 53 he 
was governor of Cilicia and Cyprus. In the 
following years he followed the fortunes of 
Pompey. We have no sure knowledge of the 
end of his life. 3. P. Cornelius Lentulus 
Crus, or Cruscello, chief accuser of Publius 
ClodiuB in connection with the violation of the 
rites of the Bona Dea. ( See Clodius Pulchee. J 
As consul in 49 B.c., he bitterly opposed all at- 
tempts to reach a peaceful settlement with 
Cffisar. When Ca?8ar crossed the Rubicon, how- 
ever, Lentulus fled to Greece. After Pompey’s 
defeat at Pharsalus, Lentulus fled to Rhodes, 
Cyprus, and finally Egypt, where he was put to 
death by Ptolemy. 4 Son of 2, of the same 
name, also a follower of Pompey. Pardoned by 
CsBsar, he finally joined Brutus and Cassius in 
their campai^s and coined silver money for the 
payment of their troops, specimens of which are 
common. 

LENZ, iSnts, Jakob Michael Reinhold 
(1761-92). A German poet and dramatist, born 
at Sesswegen, Livonia. After studying at Kfl- 
nigsberg he went to Strassburg in 1771 as tutor 
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to two young noblemen from Courland. At 
Strassburg he allied himself to the literary 
coterie of which Goethe was a member. In 1776 
he followed Goethe to Weimar, where, despite 
his friends’ remonstrances, he showed such utter 
disregard for social conventions that he was con- 
tinually in trouble. Finally he was banished 
from Weimar, wandered in various countries, 
became insane, and died an object of charity in 
Moscow. Lenz was one of the most typical ex- 
amples of the poets of the Storm-and-Stress 
Period. In his works he railed against the blind 
servitude to French classicism, in his life he 
proclaimed the right of nature against conven- 
tionality. He was a gifted but wayward writer. 
He has been ranked next to Goethe — longo sed 
proxnnus intervalloy however, as Erich Schmidt 
has written — among the dramatists of the 
Storm-and-Rtress. His Der Hofmeister and 
some of his lyrics were by many of his con- 
temporaries attributed to Goethe. His shorter 
poems often contain passages of exquisite lyric 
beauty Consult* Ludwig Tieck, Oesammelte 
Schriften von Lens! (Berlin, 1819); Erich 
Schmidt, Lenz und Klinger (ib., 1878); Johann 
Froitzheim, Lenz und Ooethe { Strassburg, 
1891 ) , M N. Rosanow, J. M. R, Lenz, Lehen 
und Werl e, German translation by Gtitzow ( Leip- 
zig, 1909 ) Among his dramas may be mention^ 
Der Hofmeister (1774), Die Soldaten (1776), 
and the dramatic sketch Pandeemonmm germor 
nicum (1819) 

LENZ, Max (1850- ). A German his- 

torian, He was born at Greifswald and studied 
at Bonn, Greifswald, and Berlin. In 1881 he 
was made professor of mediaeval and modern his- 
tory at Marburg, seven years later went to Bres- 
lau, and in 1890 to the University of Berlin, of 
which he was rector in 1911-12. Among his 
works may be mentioned: Drei Traktate au$ 
dem Sohriftenzyklus des Konstanzer Konzila 
untersucht (1876) ; Die Bchlacht hei MilhVberg 
( 1879 ) ; Briefmechsel Landgraf Philippa dea 
Grossinutigen von Hessen mit Bucer (3 vols., 
1880-91) ; Martin Luther (1883; 3d ed., 1897) ; 
Zur Kritik der Oedanken und Erinnerungen dea 
Fursten Bismarck (1899); Die groasen N&chte 
(1900); Geschichte Biamarcka (1902; 3d ed., 
1911) ; Napoleon (1905; 2d ed., 1908); Ge- 
schichte der Un/iveraitat Berlin (4 vols., 1910), 
LENZ, Oskar (1848- ). A German geog- 

rapher and explorer, born in Leipzig and edu- 
cated in the university there (1866-70). As a 
member of the Austrian Geological Institute, he 
went on geological expeditions in Croatia, Hun- 
gary, and Bohemia, and assisted Hochstetter in 
preparing Die zioeite deutsche Ijf ordpolfahrt 
(1874). In 1874 he went on a scientific expedi- 
tion for the Grerman African Company and spent 
three years in West Africa. On a second jour- 
ney, in 1880, he crossed the western Sahara in 
the disguise of an Arab merchant, reaching 
Timbuktu. In 1886 he undertook an expedition 
for the relief of Junker, Casati, and Lupton, 
who were penned up by the Mahdi revolt. On 
this journey he made valuable discoveries in 
East Africa, especially around the sources of the 
Nile. He returned to Austria in 1887 and be- 
came professor of geography in the German Uni- 
versity of Prague, where he was rector in 1902- 
03, He retired in 1909. His African tours are 
described in Bkizzen aua Weatafrika (2d ed., 
1878) ; Timbuktu: Reiae duroh Marohko, dh 
Sahara und den Buddn (2 vols., 1884), whi<^ 
contains many valuable contributions to our 
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knowledge^ of the Sahara; and Wavderungen in 
4frtka (1895). His later works are: Die sogen- 
pamten Zwergv^lker Afrikaa (1894) ; Veher 
UeH hei Tfaturvdlkern (1895) ; Ophir und die 
Buinen hei Sim^ahy (1890); “Geographie von 
Afrika,” in Andree, Bandbuch der Geographie 
^1899) ; Marohko, Oeechichte, Land, und Leute 
(1907). 

U'O (Lat., lion) . The fifth sign of the zodiac 
through whicli the* sun moves during the latter 
part of July and the early part of August; its 
conventional symbol is H It is also the name 
of a zodiacal constellation lying to the south of 
Ursa Major and immediately north of the 
equator. Its two brightest stars are a Leonis, 
or Regulus, a helium star of magnitude 1.3, 
lying almost on the ecliptic, and /3 Leonis, or 
Denebola, a blue star of magnitude 2.2. 

LEO. The name of 13 popes. — Leo I, Saint 
(Pope, 440-461), surnamed ‘‘the Great, one of 
the most eminent of the Latin fathers. He was 
born in Tuscany. By Pope Celestine^I (422- 
432) he was made one of the seven Roman dea- 
cons. His influence is attested by Cassian's 
dedication to him of his De Incarnatione contra 
Bestonum (430), and Cyril of Alexandria ap- 
ealed to his aid against Bishop Juvenal of 
erusalem, who desired to be made a patriarch 
(431). The Emperor Valentinian III sent him 
on an embassy tx> Gaul, while absent on which 
he was elected Pope. Leo’s letters, addressed to 
all parts of the Church, exhibit ])iodigIou- ac- 
tivity and zeal, and are used by ('afiolu con- 
troversialists as an evidence of the extent of the 
jurisdiction of the Roman see at this early 
time. In a council held at Rome in 449 he set 
aside the proceedings of the so-called Robber 
Synod of Ephesus, which had been held that 
year and had pronounced in favor of Eutyehes 
(q.v.), summoned a new council at Chalccdon, 
in which his legates presided, and in which 
Leo’s celebrated “dogmatical letter” was ac- 
cepted “as the voice of Peter” and adopted as 
the authentic exposition of the orthodox doc- 
trine on the person of Christ. The history of 
Leo’s interposition with Attila (452) in defense 
of the Roman city and people will be found in 
the article Attila; and his subsequent similar 
interposition with Genseric (455), if less dra- 
matic in the incidents with which history or 
legend has invested it, was at least so far 
successful as to save the lives of the citizens, 
and the public and private buildings of the city 
of Rome. He formulated clearly the monarchical 
idea of the papacy, which he conceived to be 
built upon Peter and the divinely constituted 
head of the Christian world. Accordingly he 
acted consistently in the character of universal 
bishop. He regulated affairs in Africa no less 
than in Gaul and Spain. When he found that 
the Council of Chalcedon (451) had put Con- 
stantinople above all other apostolic patriarch- 
ates, he required the Emperor to cancel the 
offensive 28th canon, and as the Emperor de- 
clared that its confirmation depended upon the 
Pope, Leo asserted that the Greeks had given it 
Up. Leo endeavored to extirpate heresy (Mani- 
chfleism, Priscillianism), but rather unsuccess- 
fUllv. He died in Rome, Nov. 10, 461. His day 
is April II in the Latin church, and Februaiy 
18 In the Greek church. His sermons and let- 
ters, of great interest and value, are in Mime, 
Patrotogxa Latina, liv-lvi, and a partial English 
translation in Wioene and Post-Nicene Fathers^ 
2d Xii. 


Bibliography. W. A. Arendt, Leo der Groaoe 
und Mine Zcit (Mainz, 1835) ; E. Perthel, Papet 
Leoa L Leben und Lehren ( Jena, 1843 ) ; C. H. 
Gore, Leo the Great (London, 1880) ; F. Langen, 
Geschichte der romxachen Kirohe von Leo /. b%a 
Nicolaus I, (Bonn, 1885) ; H. K. yon Hefele, 
TIistory of the Christum Councils, Vola. iii-iv 
(Edinburgh, 1882, 1895) ; H. H. Milman, His- 
tory of Latin ChrisUamty, vol. i (New York, 
1903). 

Leo II, Saint (Pope, 628-683). He was bom 
in Sicily. He confirmed the canons of the Coun- 
cil of Constantinople (680—681), and the con- 
demnation of Pope Honorius for “not extinguish- 
ing the flame of incipient heresy.” He succeeded 
in healing the schism between the sees of Rome 
and Ravenna, through an arrangement by which 
the bishops of Ravenna were to be ordained at 
Rome and to be excu8e<i from the payment of 
the money fee previously exacted from them. 
He was the friend and patron of Church music 
and aided in the improvement of the Gregorian 
chant. His day is June 28. His letters are in 
Migne, Patrol ogia Latina, xevi. Consult: H. K. 
von Hefele, History of the Chinatian Councils, 
vol. V (Edinburgh, 1896) ; H. K. Mann, Lives 
of the Popes in the Early Middle Ages, vol. i 
(London, 1902) ; H. H. Milman, History of 
Latin Chnstiamty, vol. ii (New York, 1903). 

Leo III (Pope, 795-816). His pontificate is 
chiefly remarkable as the epoch of the establish- 
ment of the new Empire of the West. He was 
a native of Rome. During the greater part of 
the eighth century the popes, through the prac- 
tical withdrawal of the Byzantine emperors, had 
exercised a temporal supremacy in Rome, which 
was fully recognized by the gift of Pepin, the 
pontiffs being placed under the protectorate of 
tile Frankish sovereigns, who received the title 
of patrician The pontificate of Leo, however, 
was a troubled one, and in 799 he was nearly 
killed in a brutal attack and obliged to flee to 
Spoleto, whence he afterward repaired to Pader- 
born, in order to hold a conference with Charle- 
magne. On his return to Rome he was received 
with much honor by the Romans, and the chiefs 
of the conspiracy against him were sentenced to 
banishment In the following year (800) 
Charlemagne, having come to Rome, was so- 
lemnly crowned and salutt^d Roman Emperor by 
the Pope, and the temporal sovereignty of the 
Pope over the Roman city and state, though 
under the suzerainty of the Emperor, was for- 
mally established. In 804 Leo visited Charle- 
magne at his court at Aix-la-Chapelle. With 
Charlemagne’s successor, Louis le D^bonnaire, 
Leo was embroiled in a dispute about the right 
of sovereign jurisdiction in Rome, which had 
Hot been brought to a conclusion when Leo died 
in Rome, May 25, 816. Consult. Ferdinand 
Gregorovius, history of the City of Rome, vol. ii, 
(London, 1894) ; H. K. Mann, Lives of the 
Popes in the Early Middle Ages, vol. ii (ib., 
1902-06) , hid letters in Migne, Patrologia 
Latina, cii. 

Leo IV, Saint (Pope, 847-855). He was a 
native of Rome. He built a new Roman suburb, 
occupying four years in the task, and it was 
named in his honor Civitas Leonina. He also 
restored Porta, a town near the mouth of the 
Tiber, where he colonized several thousand Cor- 
sicans who had been driven from their own 
country by an inroad of Saracens. He also 
founded a new town which was called Leopolipi 
since destroyed. Consult: Ferdinand Gregoro^ 
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viuB, Histmy of the City of Rome, vol. iii (Lon- 
don, 1895) ; H. K. Mann, hives of the Popes in 
the Early Middle Ages, vol. li (London, 1902- 
06) ; H. H. Milman, ft .,r Latin Christianr 
ity, vol. iii (New ^ .'.■■Li; his works in 

Migne, Patrologia Latina, cxv, cxxix. 

Leo V (Pope, 903), Leo VI (Pope, 9287929 ), 
Leo VII (Pope, 936-939). All these three held 
office in the darkest times of the papacy, when 
it was under the domination of turbulent and 
ambitious secular lords and women. Leo VII 
is said to have been a man of great personal 
holiness and austerity, and to have done much 
to restore monastic discipline. His letters are 
in Mime, Patrologia Latina, cxxxii. For the 
lives from Leo V to Leo VII consult* Fer- 
dinand Gregor ovius, History of the City of 
Rome in the Middle Ages, vol. iii (London, 
1895) ; H. H. Milman, Histoiy of Latin Chris- 
tianity, vol. Ill (New York, 1903) ; H, K. Mann, 
Lives of the Popvj^ in the Early Middle Ages, 
vol. IV (London, 1910). — Leo Vlll (Pope, 963- 
965). These dat(»s, however, must be taken 
with the qualification that his title to the 
papacy was not good until after the abdication 
in June, 964, of Benedict V, the legitimate suc- 
cessor of John XII, in whose place Leo was put 
by the Fmperor Otho I. — Li^X) IX, SaIxNT (Pope, 
1049-54) Bruno, son of Count Hugh of E^s- 
heim, a cousin of the Emperor Conrad II. He 
was born in 1002 at Egiaheim in Alsace and 
became a canon and then Bishop of Toul. He 
was instrumental in the negotiation of four 
treaties between the emperors and the kings of 
France, and was elected Pope by the influence 
of Henry HI. He was a man of great erudition, 
and did much to correct abuses. His steadfast 
assertion of the prerogatives of his office was a 
preparation for the conflict waged by Henry VII 
against the Empire He supported the Greek 
Emperor in southern Italy against the Normans, 
by whom he was captured and detained, though 
with every mark of respect, for nine months. 
Restored to Rome on becoming dangerously ill, 
he died in 1054, recognized already, by popular 
consent, as a saint. His day is April 19. His 
letters are in Migne, Patrologia Latina, cxliii. 
Consult; Hunkier, Leo dcr Neunte und seme 
Zeit (Mainz, 1851); J. T sn:- 1 Ceschiehte der 
romamschen Kvrche, vol ' B ■* i-, 1892) ; Fer- 
dinand Giegorovius, History of the City of Rome 
vol. iii-iv (London, 1895-96) ; H H. Milman, 
History of Latin Christianity, vol in (New 
York, 1903) ; H. K. Mann, Lives of the Popes in 
the Early Middle Ages, vols. iv-vi (London, 
1910). 

Leo X (Pope, 1513-21). Giovanni de’ Medici, 
the son of Lorenzo the Magnificent. He was 
born in Florence in 1476 and destined in child- 
hood for an ecclesiastical career. His education 
was intrusted to the ablest scholars of the age; 
and through the influence of his father with 
Pope Innocent VIII he was created Cardinal at 
the age of 13 years, in 1488. In the expulsion 
of the Medici from Florence, in 1494, the young 
Cardinal was included, and he used the occasion 
as an opportunity of foreign travel. He was 
employed as legate by Julius II; and during the 
war with the French he was taken prisoner in 
the battle of Ravenna, but soon afterward ef- 
fected his escape. On the death of Julius II, in 
1613, he was chosen Pope at the early age of 37, 
and took the name of Leo X. His first appoint- 
ment of the two great scholars Bembo and 
Sadoleto as his secretaries was a pledge of the 


favor towards learning which was the character* 
istic of his pontificate; but he did not neglect 
the more material interests of the Church and 
the Roman see. He brought to a successful con- 
clusion the Fifth Council of the Lateran and 
averted the schism which was threatened by the 
rival Council of Pisa. At the beginning of his 
reign his forces aided in driving the French from 
Italy, although in 1515 the new King, Francis I, 
restored the fortunes of France. In 1516 Leo 
concluded a concordat with Francis, which con- 
iimied to regulate the French churcb till the 
Revolution. In the political relations of the 
Roman see he consolidated, and in some degree 
extended, the reconquests of his warlike pred- 
ecessor, Julius II, although he used his position 
and his influence for the aggrandizement of his 
family. His dc^sertion of the alliance of Fran- 
cis I for that of his young rival, Charles V, 
although the subject of much criticism, was dic- 
tated by a sound consideration of the interests 
of Italy. But it is most of all as a patron of 
learning and art that the reputation of Leo has 
lived with posterity. Himself a scholar, he 
loved learning for its own sake, and his court 
was the meeting point of all the scholars of 
Italy and the world. He founded a Greek col- 
lege in Rome, and established a Greek press, 
which he endowed munificently. ( See Lascaris. ) 
In the encouragement of art he was no less 
munificent. Painting, sculpture, architecture, 
were equally favored; and it is to his vast proj- 
ect for the rebuilding of St. Peter’s, and to the 
step to which he had recourse for procuring the 
necessary funds — his permitting the preaching 
of an indulgence, one of the conditions of ob- 
taining which was the contribution to this work 
— that the first rise of the Reformation in Ger- 
many is ascribed. He himself seems to have 
regarded the movement as of little importance, 
describing it as “a squabble among the friars.*' 
In 1520 he issued a bull of excommunication 
against Luther, which the Reformer burned. 
Leo X’s personal habits were in keeping with 
his taste, splendid and munificent in the highest 
degree. In his moral conduct he maintained a 
strict propriety, although he was not free from 
the stain of nepotism, the vice of that age, and 
his character was more modeled on the ideal of 
an euliglitcncd prince than on that of a zealous 
and ascetic churchman. In days when the 
spiritual authority of the papacy was being 
questioned, his secular character was a great 
disaster to the Church. His death, which oc- 
curred rather suddenly on Dec. 1, 1621, during 
the public rejoicings in Rome for the taking of 
Milan, was by some ascribed to poison ; but there 
seems no solid reason for the suspicion 

Bibliogrraphy. Leonis X, Regesta, ed. by 
Cardinal Hergenrfither (8 vols., Freiburg, 1884- 
91) ; William Hoscoe, Life and Pontificate of 
Leo X (2 vols., New York, 1886); F. S. Niti, 
Leone X e la sua pohtica (Florence, 1892) ; 
Conforti, Leone X ed U mo secolo (Parma, 
1896); Mandell Creighton, History of the Pa- 
pacy, vol. vi (London, 1901); Ludwig Pastor, 
History of the Popes, vol. vii (3d ed., ib., 
1908) ; Cambridge Modem History, vol. ii (Cam- 
bridge, 1914); H. M. Vaughan, iT/ie if cdtoi Popes 
(New York, 1908). 

Lbo XI (Pope, 1606). Alessandro Ottaviano 
de* Medici. He was bom in Florence in 1636 
and made Bishop of Pistoia in 1673, Archbishop 
of Florence and Cardinal in 1674, holding later 
the oardinal-bishoprios of Albano and Palestrina 
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€iement VITI intrusted him in 1S96 with the 
tlifficult mission to the court of France, soon 
after the conversion of Henry IV, and he acted 
for the holy see in the conclusion of the Peace 
of Vervins. He became Pope on April 1, 1606, 
but reigned only 26 days. Consult Leopold von 
Ranke, History of the Popes^ vol. li (London, 
1908). 

Lko XII (Pope,’ 1823-29). Annibale della 
Oenga. He was born near Spoleto in 1760 and 
educated in Rome for the priesthood, which he 
received in 1783 After serving as chamberlain 
and secretary to Pius VI he was made titular 
Archbishop of Tyre in 1793 and appointed Nuncio 
at Cologne, though the fortunes of war obliged 
Jiim to change his residence several times. Under 
Pius VII he was employed on diplomatic mis- 
sions in Germany, and after Napoleon’s fall was 
the bearer of the Pope’s • oiigiai si.ii imi- to 
Louis XVIIl He was made (’ardinal in 1816, 
and held the bishopric of Smigaglia until 1820, 
when he returned to Rome as Cardinal Vieai. 
In 1823 he was elected to succeed Pope Pius 
VII. His pontificate was marked by great zeal 
for the welfaie of the Church, both in Europe 
and abroad, and by great efforts to reform the 
abuses of the Church. Consult: Artand de Mon- 
tor, Histoire du pape L6on XII ( 2 vols , Paris, 
1843) ; N P. R. Wiseman, Recollections of the 
Last Four Popes (London, 1858) , F Nippold, 
The Papacy in the XIX Century (New York, 
1900) , F. K. Nielsen, The History of the Papacy 
in the XIX Century (ib , 1906) ; Cambridge MoiL 
(rn History i vo\ x (Cion - 1 idir( 1907) 

Leo XIII (Pope, I ''7*' 11 »oL Gioacchino 
Vincenzo Raffaello Luigi Pecci. He was born in 
the ancestral seat of his family at Carpineto, 37 
miles from Rome, March 2, 1810, and educated 
m the Jesuit college at Viterbo and the Collegio 
Romano, making further studies in law and 
theology after taking his doctor’s degree from 
the latter. He was ordained priest and made a 
domestic prelate by Gregory XVI in 1837. As 
delegate successively at Benevento, Spoleto, and 
Perugia, he displayed great energy, and was 
especially successful in the task of suppressing 
brigandage. In 1843 he was made Archbishop of 
Damietta %n partihus, and sent as Nuncio to 
Brussels, where he exercised a powerful influence 
in the support of the Church against secularist 
attacks. At the end of 1845 Ije was recalled to 
undertake the administration of the see of Peru- 
gia, and made his entry there the following sum- 
mer amid universal rejoicings. He ruled his 
diocese with great zeal, promoted education, and 
cared for the material wants of the poor by 
founding monti di pieth (loan associations under 
ecclesiastical direction). The year of revolu- 
tions (1848) brought many troubles to the 
Church in Perugia as elsewhere, which were met 
by the Archbishop with increased zeal and de- 
votion. His services were recognized’ by Pope 
Pius DC, who made him Cardinal in 1863, carry- 
ing out an intention expressed by Gregory XVI 
before his death. He was not, however, promi- 
nent in the papal councils, being supposed to 
be hardly a persona grata to the powerful An- 
tonelli. He continued his labors at Perugia 
under difSculties which increased after the an- 
nexation of Umbria to the dominions of Victor 
Iknmaiiiiel in I860 and the promulgation of 
numerous laws inimical to religious interests. 
He raised his voice in ener^tic protest against 
what he considered the spoliation of the Church 
and against tampering with the law of marriage 


and declined to join in a public reception to 
Victor Emmanuel when he visited Perugia. In 
1877 he was brought to Rome to fill the impor- 
tant office of Cardinal Camerlengo, and a few 
months later, on the death of Pius IX, was called 
upon to perform the administrative functions 
attacl^ed to it during a vacancy in the holy see. 
Gn Feb. 20, 1878, he was chosen to fill the 
vacanev, taking the title of Leo XIII in imita- 
tion 01 the Pope of his boyhood. 

The combined learning, holiness, and states- 
manlike sagacity displayed by him made his 
long, almost unprecedented reign one of the most 
notable in the recent history of the Church. The 
great causes to which he devoted the last quar- 
ter century of his life are best maiked by the 
numerous well-considered encyclicals in which 
he spoke through the Catholic hierarchy to the 
world. His first dealt with the study of theol- 
ogy and commended tlie system of St Thomas 
Aquinas, the study of whose works he did all in 
his power to encourage, • j 't as tlie best 

means of meeting the i “li - of modern 
philosophy In later ones he dealt acutely and 
broadly with social questions, the famous Rerum 
Xovarum of 1891 being regarded as going a long 
way to meet the claims of modern socialism. 
Those on Christian marriage (1880) and on 
Freemasonry (1881) were moie on traditional 
lines, but one which commended the diligent 
study of the Bible (1893) and those of 1894 and 
1896 on the reunion of Christendom were of a 
nature to surprise and conciliate those who had 
no accurate kiii* ■ ledL't* of the teaching of the 
Roman Catholic church. The restoration of 
Christian unity had always b^en specially near 
his heart. He displayed a particular interest 
in the English-speaking race, addressing a letter 
ad Anglos in 1894; and the decision of the com- 
mission which in 1896 pronounced that Anglican 
ordinations were invalid had an important bear- 
ing on the attitude of the High CJhurch party 
towards Rome. Ilis r(*eognition of the impor- 
tance of this race, especially m the New World, 
was marked by the establishment of a permanent 
lepresentative in the United States and one in 
Canada who were responsible immediately to 
him. 

He maintained ‘ ‘ ' j attitude of 

his predecessor to\ government, 

considering it as a usurper in Rome and liimself 
as a prisoner in the Vatican. Elsewhere his 
general policy was to support existing govern- 
ments whenever they stood for law and order. 
Thus, though with some difficulty, he persuaded 
French Catholics to support the* Republic; and 
he condemned the Nationalist plan of campaign 
in Ireland. The Kulturkampf (q.v ) waged by 
the Prussian government against the holy see 
was brought to a close in 1887, the papacy issu- 
ing from it triumphant. Leo XIII reestablished 
the ancient hierarchy of Scotland in 1878, and 
also established one in India. His constant ef- 
forts were devoted to the promotion of peace in 
the temporal order throughout the world; in 
1886 he was able to secure it in a definite case 
by acting as arbitrator in the dispute which 
arose between Germany and Spain concerning 
the Caroline Islands. His life was of the sim- 
plest and most abstemious description, which 
doubtless had much t© do with its prolongation. 
His interest in science and literature was always 
great, and marked, e.g., by the provision of large 
sums for the Vatican Observatory. In 1883 he 
threw open the Vatican archives to all properly 
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qualified scholars, expressing the conviction that 
tlie Church had nothing to fear from the study 
of the facts of history. His Latin style is of a 
high order, both in prose and verse; the com- 
position of Latin poetry was one of his favorite 
relaxations. He died July 20, 1903. His pon- 
tificate was one of the longest in history, its 
silver jubilee having been celebrated on March 
3, 1903. 

Bibliography. Biographies by Bonghi (Cittk 
di Gastello, 1884) ; Weinand (2d ed., Cologne, 
1892); Hall (New York, 1899); Narfon (Eng. 
trans, London, 1899) ; Justin McCarthy (2d ed., 
London, 1903) ; B. O’Reilly (2 vols. ; 2d ed., 
Chicago, 1903); Furey (New York, 1904); 
T’Serclaes (ib., 1904) ; Spahn (Munich, 1905) ; 
also Keller, Life and Acts of Leo XIII (New 
York, 1887); Boyer d’Ageii, he pr4lature de 
L4on XIII (lb., 1902) , Goetz, Leo XIII ^ seme 
Weltanschauung und seine WirAsamkeit (Gotha, 
1899) ; Boyer d’Agen, ha jeunessv de Leo XIII 
(Paris, 1907). An edition of his Carmina was 
published in 1883; also Poems, Charades, and 
Inscriptions of Pope Leo XIII (^ Henry, Phila- 
delphia, 1902). His encyclicals have been 
published in Latin and German (Freiburg, 1878- 
1904) , also The Great Encyclicals of Leo XIII, 
ed by Wynne (New York, 1902). 

LEO I (c.40(>-474) . Byzantine Emperor from 
457 to 474. He was born in Thrace and ascended 
the throne at the close of the peaceful reign of 
Marcian, for, though only an obscure military 
tribune at the time, he was the favorite of the 
all-powerful Aspar, commander of the guards. 
He undertook, together with Anthemius, whom 
he had made Emperor of the West, an expedi- 
tion to reconquer Africa, which at this time was 
held by the Vandals under Genseric (q.v.). The 
Roman fleet was destroyed by fire ships. Aspar, 
being an Arian, was unpopular, and hence was 
suspected by the people of having had treason- 
able dealings with the Vandals, who were also 
Arians. Leo, glad of the opportunity to get rid 
of his too powerful subject, had him treach- 
erously murdered in 471. Leo has been generally 
oalled the Great, but this title was given to him 
merely on account of his orthodoxy With more 
justice the Arians surnamed him Makelles 
(butcher). In 473 he associated with himself 
his grandson, Leo IT, who, however, survived 
him only a few months Consult: J. B. Bury, 
Later Roman Empire, vol. i (New York, 1899) ; 
Cambridge Medieval History, vol. i (ib., 1911) ; 
Edward Gibbon, Decline and Pall of the Roman 
Empire, vol. iv (ed. by J. B. Bury, London, 1912). 

LEO III (c.680-740), Byzantine Emperor 
from 717 to 740. He was surnamed “the Isau- 
rian” from his birthplace. Originally his name 
was Conon, which he dropped in later life. 
Early in life he had distinguished himself as a 
soldier. Anastasius II appointed him in 713 
general of the Anatolic theme. After the dep- 
osition of Anastasius by Theodosius III, Leo 
overthrew the usurper, and assumed the crown, 
in March, 717. He was scarcely seated on the 
Imperial throne when the forces of the Caliph 
Solyman laid siege to Constantinople by land 
and sea; this siege lasted for over a year, but 
was finally raised through the energy of Leo. 
In the great battle of Acroinon, in 739, he de- 
stroyed a large Mohammedan army and checked 
for many years the advance of Islam. He made 
many aaministrative reforms, completed the re- 
organization of the themes, reconstituted the 
army, placed the finances upon a firmer basis, 
Vol. XIII.— 50 


and published codes of law for the army, for 
agriculture, and for commerce, as well as the 
civil code, the Eologa. He is best remembered, 
however, by his strife against the use of images 
in the churches. (See Imagb Wobship.) Leo’s 
edict against the images caused insurrections in 
Greece, which were soon repressed; but in Italy 
the opposition, headed by the Pope, was more 
vigorous and could not be subdued. Leo re- 
taliated by confiscating the lands of the papacy 
in the Greek Empire and by placing the whole 
of Sicily and southern Italy, which had pre- 
viously been under the authority of the Pope, 
under the Patriarch of Constantinople. This 
caused almost a complete rupture between the 
Pope and the Emperor. Consult J. B. Burv, 
Later Roman Empire, vol. ii (New York, 1899), 
and Edward Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, ed. by J. B. Bury, vol. v (Lon- 
don, 1912). 

LEO V, Flavius (?~820). Byzantine Em- 
peror from 813 to 820 He was surnamed “the 
Armenian” from his native country. He rose to 
the rank of general and was raised to the Im- 
perial office by the army. In 813 he decisively 
defeated the Bulgarians at Mesembria. He was 
an iconoclastic prince of the most pronounced 
type, caused the adoration of images to be abol- 
ished by the Second Synod of Constantinople in 
815, and condemned to punishment those who 
persisted in it, exiling the Patriarch Nicephorus 
for the same cause. The weight of public senti- 
ment was against him. He arrested Michael, 
surnamed “the Stammerer,” who had engaged in 
treason, notwithstanding his former valuable 
services, and condemned him to death; but on 
Christmas, 820, while he was in the chapel of his 
palace, he was murdered by the adherents of 
Michael His reign is remarkable chiefly for the 
strict discipline which was infused by him into 
the administration of the civil government. 
Consult J. B. Bury, History of the Eastern 
Roman Empire (New York, 1912). 

LEO VI, Flavius (866-911). Byzantine Em- 
peror from 886 to 911. He was the son of Basil 
I, whom he succeeded. His reign was marked 
by a succession of reverses. Sicily was defin- 
itively lost, and the Empire was ravaged in many 
parts by the Mohammedans. Leo wrote poems 
and theological treatises, and he complete the 
law code known as the Basilica. He had been 
tutored in his youth by the famous Photius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, whom, however, he 
deposed as soon as he assumed the reins of ^v- 
ernment. He was surnamed Sapiens (the Wise) 
and Philosophus, though with little reason. Con- 
sult: HergenrOther, Photius, Patriarch von Con- 
stantinople (3 vols., Rt‘m‘n'»lHiitr 1867-69); C. 
W. C. Oman, Byzantine Empire (New York, 
1892) ; Krumbacher, Oeschichte der byzcmtin4- 
schen Litteratur (2(1 ed., Munich, 1897). 

LEO, Ift'd, Friedrich (1851-1914). An emi- 
nent German classical scholar, born at Regen- 
wald. He studied at the universities of Gfittin- 
gen and Bonn and was professor successively at 
Kiel, Rostock, Strassburg, Bonn, and Gfittingen, 
He was editor of SenAom Trag^im (1878-79), 
Venantii Fortunati Opera Poetica (1881), Plauti 
Comcediw, vols. i, ii ( 1895-96 ) ; author of Plan* 
timsohe Forsohungen (1895; 2d ed., 1912), Die 
plautinischen Oantioa und die hellenistische 
Lyrik (1897), Die griechisch-rdmische Biogra- 
phic nach ihrer literarischen Form (1901), Der 
Saturnisohe Vers (1905), Der Monolog in DrOma 
(1908), Qesohiohte der Udmisohen LUeratur: 
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Srste Bmdf Die Archdiieche Literatur (1913), 
and numerouB philolcigical papers. For y^ra 
he was an editor of the philological periodical 
Hermes. Consult: J. W. D. Ingersoll, in The 
Classical Weekly^ vol. vii (New York, 1914); 
W. M. Lindsay, in The Classical Review^ vol. 
xxviii ( [joiidon, 1914); P. Wendland, Rede auf 
Friedrwh Leo (Berlin, 1914) , M. Pohlenz, Veue 
f'ir das klasstsche Altertum (1914), 

LEO, JiMMsini (1799-1878). A German his- 
torian, born at Rudolstadt. He studied at Jena, 
where he took an active part in the student 
association of the period and later went to Got- 
tingen, also to Italy. In 1828 he became pro- 
fessor of history at the universities of Berlin 
and Halle Among his early publications were 
Lehrbuch der Geschichte des Miitelalters 
(1830), Geschichte der italienischen Staaten 
(1829-30), and Zwdlf Bucher niederlandischer 
Oeschichten (1832-36). In his subsequent 
works he changed his position, adopted Heng- 
stenberg as his leader, and energetically at- 
tacked the ideas of Hegel, which he had pr^ 
viously advocated. Under the influence of this 
reactionary tendency he wrote Lehrbuch der 
Umrersalgeschtchte (3d ed., 1849-55) and Vor- 
lesungen uber die Q eschichte des deutschen Volks 
und Reichs (1854-60). He also published some 
works on Old Saxon and Old English, e.g., his 
Beowulf (1839) and his Angelsachsisches Oloe- 
sar (2 vols., 1872-77) Consult his autobiog- 
raphy, Aus meiner Jugendzeit (Gotha, 1880), 
and Julian Schmidt, Geschichte der deutschen 
Litteratur von Leibniz bis auf unsere Zeit (Ber- 
lin, 1886-96). 

LEO, Leonardo ( 1694r-1744). An Italian 
composer, born at San Vito degli Schiavi 
(Naples). He studied music at Naples under 
A. Scarlatti and Fago and at Rome under Pitoni. 
After having been maestro at the cathedral in 
Naples and at Santa Maria della Solitaria he 
was appointed court organist. As a teacher in 
the Conservatory of St. Onofrio at Naples he 
trained many distinguished musicians; but he 
is famous as an operatic composer, althoi^h his 
Church music is superior to his dramatic. He 
wrote about 60 operas, of which Pieistrato 
(1714) was the first and La contessa delV amore 
colla virtu (1744) was the last. Of his sacred 
compositions, which include oratorios, masses, 
motets, hymns, magnificats, etc., the best known 
is a miserere for eight-part choir a cappellUf 
This has been frequently reprinted, but the bulk 
of Leo’s work is still in manuscript. Consult 
Giacomo Leo, Leonardo Leo (Naples, 190.5). 

LE^O AF'RIOA'NXJ'S ( Lat., Leo the African ; 
Ar. Al-Hasan ibn Mohammed al-Wazzan) 
(c.1485-?). An Arabian traveler and geog- 
rapher, born in Granada, Spain. On the expiu- 
sion of the Moors from Spain his parents went 
to Morocco, where he received an excellent educa- 
tion. When only 16 years old, he began his 
travels, which extended through northern and 
central Africa and western Asia. While return- 
ing by sea from Egypt in 1517 he was captured 
by pirates, who presented him to Pope Leo X. 
Jn Rome he learned Latin and Italian and, be- 
coming a Christian, took the name Leo Joannes 
in honor of the Pope, who was his sponsor. At 
Borne he taught Arabic to Cardinal Egidio, the 
seme who was taught Hebrew by Elias Levita. 
His work Description of Afnoa was for a long 
time the only source for the geography of the 
gudaa. li seems that he wrote it first in Ara* 
Me} hut the original is no loQgsr 4iitant, and 


the author translated it himself in^ Italian 
(piibli sited by Ramusio, 1650). A Latin version 
was piiblishod by Florianus (Antwerp, 1556; 
Zurich, 1669; Leyden, 1632); a French version 
by Jean Temporal (Lyons, 1666; reMited with 
notes by Ch. Shefer in Recueil de voyages^ No, 
15, Paris, 1898) ; and a German version by Lors- 
bach (Herborn, 1805). He also wrote Tractatus 
de Vitis Phil osophorum Arabum^ published by 
HottiTiLMT (Zurich, 1664). He died in Tunis 
after 1526 

LEOBEN, l&-6'ben. A mining town in tbe 
Crownland of Styria, Austria, situated on the 
Mur, 44 miles northwest of Graz ( Map : Austria- 
Hungary, D 3). It is surrounded by old walls 
with towers and has an interesting fountain. It 
has a famous academy of mining (1913, 426 
students) and a higher Gymnasium. In the 
vicinity are extensive mines of lignite, also ir^n- 
w'orks. Leather, vinegar, dyes, and flour are 
produced. A marble monument commemorates 
the signing here, April 18, 1797, of the prelimi- 
naries of peace between Austria and the French 
Republic, which led to the Treaty of Campo 
Formio (q.v.). Pop., 1900, 10,204; 1910, 11,025. 

LEOBSGHttTZ, la'^p-shyits. A town in the 
south of the Province of Silesia, Prussia, on the 
Zinna River, 20 miles north-northwest of Rati- 
bor ( Map : Germany, G 3 ) . It has manufactures 
of machinery, woolens, linen, damask, large 
bells, bricks, lumber, glass, mineral water, malt, 
and beer. Pop., 1900, 12,627; 1910, 13,081. 
Leobschiltz existed as early as the tenth cen- 
tury and was from 1624 to 1623 the capital of 
the Principality of Jagerndorf. 

LEOCHABES, 16-6k'a-rez (Lat., from Gk. 
Aewxdpvs). A famous sculptor, possibly an 
Athenian, who flourished about the middle of 
the fourth century b.o. That he worked much 
at Athens is shown by numerous inscriptions on 
the Acropolis that bear his name. One of his 
earliest works, the portrait of Isocrates, was 
made before 356 b.c., and he was one of the art- 
ists employed on the sculptures of the Maus- 
oleum (q.v.), begun in 362 B.c. We hear of 
three statues of Zeus by him, one of which was 
subsequently placed on the Roman Capitol, 
where it is praised by Pliny as ante ouncta lau- 
dabilem His most famous works seem to have 
been gold and ivory statues, executed for the 
royal family of Macedon, after the battle of 
Chseronea (338 bc.). In the Philippeum at 
Olympia were five gold and ivory statues of 
Philip, Alexander, Olympias, Amyntas, the 
father of Philip, and his wife Eurydice. In 
collaboration wiHi Lysippus (q.v.) he made the 
bronze group of- the lion hunt of Alexander, 
which Oraterus dedicated at Delphi in com- 
memoration of his rescue of Alexander on such 
an occasion. Of this group the base, bearing an 
inscription, has lately been found, A reminis- 
cence of this group seems preserved in a relief 
from Messene, now in the' Louvre, and some 
authorities attribute one type of the portraits 
of Alexander to an original of Leochares. An 
undoubted copy of a work by this artist, though 
on a reduced scale, is the statuette group of 
‘‘Ganjnmede Carried Off by the Eagle of Zeus,” 
now m the Vatican. (For the original, consult 
Pliny, ffiatoriq Naturalis, xxxiv, 79.) Many 
very good authorities attribute to him the 
original of the Apollo Belvedere, and some also 
the Artemis of Versailles in the Louvre. Both 
these attributions are, however, doubtful. ' 
Bibliofrgphy. Winter, in the Jahrhuoh dm 
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deut^chen aTohUologiaehen InutitutH, vol. vii 
(Berlin, 1892) ; Adolf Fii > i u ;i njl* s Masterpieces 
of (hreeh SctUpture (Loi.i' .-i, ; E. A. Gard- 

ner, A Handbook of Greek (Sculpture (ib., 1911) ; 
H. H. Powers, The Message of Gteek Art (New 
York, 1913) ; P. Gardner, The Principles of 
Greek Art (ib., 1914) ; the article ‘Xeochares,” 
in Friedrich Liibker, Iteallexikon dcs klassischen 
Altertums, vol. li (8th ed., Leipzig, 1914). 

LE^O DIAC^ONUS ( Lat , Leo the Deacon ) 

( C.950--C. 1000 ) . ^ A Byzantine historian. He was 
born at Caloe in Ionia and came to Constanti- 
nople about 969, in which year he saw the dep- 
osition of Nicephorus Phocas. Twelve years 
afterward, as one of the court priests, he went 
with Basil II against the Bulgarians. His his- 
tory contains valuable material for the years 
959-973, but it is poorly written and patrioti- 
cally partial. It is included in the Bonn Corpus 
Historice Byzantinw (1828). Consult Ferdinand 
Hirsch, Byzantimsche Stud/ien (Leipzig, 1876), 
and Schlumberger, N%c6phore Phocas (Paris, 
1890) 

LEOHINSTEB, l6m'st€r A market town in 
Herefoidahire, England, 12 miles north of Here- 
ford, on the river Lug (Map England, D 4). 
It is the centre of one of the most celebrated 
cattle-breeding districts in Europe and has wool- 
stapling and leather establishments, manufac- 
tures of gloves and hats, and a trade in hops 
and cider The town maintains markets and a 
free library. Tlie parish church of SS. Peter 
and Paul, one of the* finest in England, exhibits 
every style of architecture from Norman to Per- 
pendicular. It also contains an ancient ducking 
stool. Leominster originated in a Saxon mon- 
astery and received its charter of incorporation 
from Queen Mary. Pop., 1901, 5900, 1911, 
5737. 

LEOMINSTEK, l?m'ln-st?r. A town, includ- 
ing several villages, in Worcester Co., Mass., 5 
miles south-southeast of T*; ' * ■ • on the 
Nashua River, and on the N \ ork. New 
Haven, and Hartford and the Boston and Maine 
railroads (Map Massachusetts, D 2) It has 
a large public libiary, fine town hall and high- 
school buildings, and a park. The principal 
manufactures include piano cases, baby car- 
riages, shirts, buttons, combs, horn goods, furni- 
ture, woolen goods, leatherboard, paper, paper 
boxes, chemicals, toys, novelties, etc The gov- 
ernment is administered by town mceting.s The 
water works are owned and operated by the 
municipality. Pop., 1900, 12,392; 1910, 17,580; 
1914 (U. ‘S. cst.), 19,789. Settled in 1725, 
Leominster was part of Lancaster until incor- 
porated as a separate town in 1740. In 1873 it 
suffered severely from fire. Consult Emerson, 
Leominster y Massachusetts (Gardner, Mass., 
1888). 

I,E6N, or liEdN DE LOS ALDAMAS, lil- 
6n' dft, 16s &l-dU'mfis. A city of Mexico, in the 
State of Guana luato, 32 miles west of Guana- 
juato (Map: Mexico, H 7). It is a well-built 
town, situated in a rich agricultural district, 
and has a fine public square, a cathedral, con- 
vents and schools, and one of the largest and 
finest theatres in the country. LeOn is a 
flourishing industrial centre and has an exten- 
sive commerce in wheat and other grains and 
manufactures leather saddlery, cottons, and 
woolens. Pop., 1900, 63,263; 1910, 67,722. The 
town was founded in 1576 and became a city in 
1836. 

X£6N. A city of Nicaragua, finely situated 


in a picturesque district, 13 miles from 
Pacific coast and 45 miles northwest of Managua 
(Map: Central America, D 4). It has a cathe* 
dral, an episcopal palace, and a university, 
Le6n was founded by Francisco HernSndeE in 
1523, on the shore of Lake Managua, opposite 
Mount Momotombito, but was removed west in 
1610 to its present site. It is connected by rail- 
way with the port of Corinto and has an active 
trade in produce of the region and imported 
articles. It was formerly the capital of the Re- 
public and is still the largest city. Pop. (est.), 
60,000, including the Indian suburb of Subtiaba. 

LECN. A former kingdom in the northwest- 
ern part of Spain, embracing the modern prov- 
inces of Salamanca, Zamora, Ijefin, Valladolid, 
and Palencia, and bounded on the north by 
Asturias, on the east by Old Castile, on the 
south by Estremadura, and on the west by Por- 
tugal and Galicia. Its area is about 21,038 
square miles. The river Duero crosses the re- 
gion from east to west, Hinontr its affluents being 
the Esla on the right and f lie 'I'ormi^'* on the left. 
From the central valley the land rises in broad 
and level terraced plateaus towards the rugged 
granite mountains of the Sierra de Francia and 
the Sierra de Gata on the southern boundary; 
and a more uneven region, cut by narrow val* 
leys, rises towards the lofty Cantabrian chain 
on the northern boundary. The climate is ex- 
tremely varied, almost subtropical in the valley 
of the Duero, changing to a severe continental 
climate with not unusual snows on the southern 
highland and a more humid and unstable one 
towards the north. The vegetation varies as 
much as the climate; oranges, lemons, olives, 
and vines thrive in the central valley, while the 
slopes yield abundant crops of wheat and other 
cereals and a fine quality of flax. The whole 
region, with the exception of a sterile plateau 
in tiie northeast, is well watered, and the high- 
lands are clothed with extensive forests, in which 
the oak, walnut, and chestnut are predominant. 
The mineral wealth is not very large except in 
the northwest, where considerable quantities of 
coal and iron and some copper are mined. The 
industries are unimportant, though there are 
some flour and textile mills and ironworks. 
Trade is more active, and the exports include 
coal, iron, building stone, timber, cork, hides 
and cattle, linen and woolen goods, olives, and 
wines. The inhabitants arc of pure Spanish 
descent, proud, indolent, and ignorant, as well 
as hospitable and brave. Pop., 1887, 1,420,525; 
1900, 1,453,527; 1910, 1,478,000. 

History. I^n first appears in history as an 
independent kingdom about 910, when the King- 
dom of Asturias (q.v.) was divided among the 
three sons of Alfonso III, Garcia receiving Tje6n. 
It suffered in the following years to a great ex- 
tent from the Arabs, for the various rulers were 
weak, and rebellions were frequent. The first 
signs of vigor appeared under Alfonso V (999- 
1027), who is known in Spanish history as the 
Restorer of LeOn. In 1037 the male line of the 
house of Le6n became extinct, and Ferdinand I, 
King of Castile, succeeded. His son, Alfonso 
VI the Valiant, wrested largo territories from 
the Mohammedans. Until 1167 the history of 
Le6n is a part of that of Castile (qv.). In 
1167 Alfonso VII of Le6n and II of Castile 
(called by Mas La Trie Alfonso VIII because 
he counted Alfonso I of Aragbn, husband Of 
Urraca of Le6n and Castile, as Alonso Vll), 
known as the Emperor, died; and LeOa bmlne 
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again an independent kingdom under his son 
Ferdinand. The latter’s son was Alfonso Vin 
of Le 6 n, who is usually known as Alfonso IX 
because his cousin Alfonso III of Castile is called 
Alfonso VIII in the total reckoning of the Al- 
fonsos of Ledn and Castile (a method of enu- 
meration which has been adopted by the last two 
sovereigns and declines to follow Mas La Trie 
in including Alfonso I of Aragdn in the se- 
quence). Alfonso IX married his cousin Beren- 
garia of Castile in 1197 without papal license, 
so that Innocent III placed the whole country 
under an interdict. For seven years the couple 
remained firm, but hnalW separated, and a long 
series of wars between Le 6 n and Castile began. 
In 1214 Berengaria became Queen of Castile in 
her own right, but immediately abdicated in 
favor of the eldest son of her union with Alfonso 
of Le 6 n, Ferdinand. In 1230 he also succeeded 
to the throne of Ledn, ruling the two countries 
as Ferdinand III. Le 6 n and Castile were never 
again separated. Alfonso X mounted the throne 
in 1252, and there has been no further dispute 
about the enumeration. 

LEdK. Tlie capital of the ancient kingdom 
and modern Spanish province of the same name, 
situated near the confluence of the rivers Ber- 
nesga and Torio, in a beautiful wooded plain 81 
miles northwest of Valladolid and on the rail- 
road fiofn the latter place' to Gijdn (Map: 
Spain, Cl). It is also an episcopal see. Part 
of the old Roman wall, 20 feet thick, is still 
standing, and outside of this is another wall 
built in the fourteenth century. The streets are 
crooked and narrow ; but there are a number of 
interesting old buildings. The cathedral is a 
masterpiece of Gothic art. It was begun in the 
thirteenth century and finished at the close of 
the fourteenth, but, owing to a defect in its con- 
struction which threatened its rum, an extensive 
restoration was begun in 1843. Those intrusted 
with the work showed such bad taste and such 
poor science that in 1869 it was necessary to 
begin a second restoration, which was carefully 
and systematically carried out for nearly 40 
years. The interior is rich in sculptures and 
mural paintings and contains the tomb of King 
Ordofio II of Le 6 n The two other architectural 
monuments of Le5n are the church of St. Isidore, 
in the Byzantine style of the twelfth century, 
containing the tombs of most of the kings of 
Le 6 n, and the convent of San Marcos, also dating 
from the twelfth century, but rebuilt in 1614. 
The latter has a beautiful and richly sculptured 
fa 9 ade and is the principal seat of the Order of 
Santiago in Le 6 n; a part of it is now occupied 
bjr the municipal archssological museum. Be- 
sides this museum, Ledn has a number of educa- 
tional institutions, such as the provincial library, 
the institute for secondary education, a normal 
school, and a veterinary school. The industry 
and trade of the city are unimportant. Pop., 
1887, 13,446; 1900, 17,022; 1910, 18,117. 

L^n was founded by the Romans as a military 
garrison and called Legio SepUma Oeminat the 
word legio being later confused with ledn. It 
was twice captured and held by the Arabs in 
the ninth century, but recaptured, first by Al- 
fonso I and the second time by Ordofio I. In 
the be^nning of the tenth century Ordofio II 
made it the capital of the Kingdom of Ledn. 
Rven after that it was continually threatened, 
and once almost destroyed by the Arabs. In 
1808 it was sacked by the French. 

liBOlT, le^'on. A oity and the county seat of 


Decatur Co., Iowa, 87 miles by rail south of Des 
Moines, on the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
Railroad (Map: Iowa, D 4). It has consider- 
able trade as the centre of a fertile agricultural, 
dairying, and stock-raising district, and has one 
of the largest poultry plants in the country. 
The water works are owned by the city. There 
is a Carnegie library and a fine courthouse here 
Pop., 1900, 1906; 1910, 1991. 

LE 6 N, lfi,- 6 n'. A town of Panay, Philippines, 
in the Province of Iloilo, situated about 14 miles 
northwest of Iloilo. Pop., 1903, 10,277. 

le6n, Antonio (1794-1847). A Mexican 
soldier, born in Huajuapfin. He was at first a 
Royalist, but afterward joined the insurgent 
forces and did valuable service for their leader 
Itlirbide, who made him lieutenant colonel as a 
reward for his capture of Tehuantepec in 1821 
But when Itflrbide took ii-’i ii'- -‘f Ti-' plan 
of Iguala and proclaimed • ir'i** !t I •■.pc - 1 , Le 6 n 
supported General Bravo and the Republican 
opposition Afterward he served in the Con- 
stituent Congress of 1824 as deputy from Oajaca. 
He took an active part in suppressing the numer- 
ous insurrections that followed the proclamation 
of the Republic, becoming brigadier general in 
1843, at which time his fame among bis country- 
men was so great that the name of his natal 
village was changed to Villa de Huajuapfin de 
Le 6 n. Later he fought in the war with the 
United States at Padierna^and Molino del Rey, 
where he was killed. 

LEdN, Fbay Luis de (?1528-91). A Span- 
ish poet and mystic, born at Belmonte in Cuenca, 
He is the greatest of all the Spanish mystics, 
and one of the greatest of Spain’s lyrical poets. 
He early entered the Augustinian Order, was 
trained at the University of Salamanca, and 
was there elected to the chairs of Thomistic 
philosophy and of theology. His abilities as a 
theologian and as a linguist soon gained him 
great repute. In 1572, however, he was accused 
of having impugned the validity of the Vulgate 
and of having violated the ecclesiastical law 
which forbade the publication of unauthorized 
translations of the Bible It seems that he had 
rendered the Song of Songs (Song of Solomon) 
into Spanish for the benefit of a certain nun, 
but the publication had been brought about by 
an enemy without LeOn’s knowledge or consent. 
He was detained in prison at Valladolid until 
1676, when he was discharged. He employed 
the period of his imprisonment in writing. 
When released, he was reinstated with honor in 
his post at Salamanca. He continued at Sala- 
manca for some time, became vicar-general of 
his order, and finally ( 10 days before his death ) 
provincial of the Augustinians of Castile. Be- 
sides works in Latin, Le 6 n produced much in 
Spanish prose and verse. Of his works in prose 
the most important are the Nomhres de Grist o, 
discussing the various appellations given to the 
Saviour in the Scriptures; the Exposicidn del 
libro de Job; a Spanish translation of his Latin 
commentary on the Song of Solomon; and a 
treatise on wifely duties, the Perfecta casada. 
In all these he displays the humanistic bent of 
one well acquainted with the Greeks and Latins. 
His poetry has an undying charm. Besides his 
original lyrics, his verse includes translations 
of classics (e.g., from Horace, Vergil, Tibullus, 
Pindar, Euripides, Seneca), modern works (can- 
zoni of Bembo and Giovanni della Casa and 
imitations of Petrarch), and translations from 
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sacred sources (the Psalms, Job, Proverbs, the 
Pwnge Linguam^ the Song of Solomon). 

Bibliography. Ohraa, published in six vol- 
umes (Madrid, 1804-16, hj Merino) ; the reprint 
by C. Mufioz Saenz, Madrid, 1886, is careless; J. 
GonzAles de Tejada, Vida de Fray Luis de Le6n 
(Madrid, 1863) ; C. A. Wilkens, Fray Luts de 
Le6n (Halle, 1866) ; Colecctdn de dooumentoa 
tnMttos para la hist or ta de Espanat vols. x-xi, 
F. H. Reusch, Lms de Le6n und die spaniache 
Inquisition (Bonn, 1873) , M. Guti6rrez, Fray 
Luia de Le6n y la filoaofia espanola (Madrid, 
1885) , M. Mendndez y Pelayo, Eatudios de cri- 
tica literariay Pnmera Serie (ib., 1893) ; J. D. 
M. Ford, Luia de Ledn^ the Spamah Poet, Human- 
ist, and Mystic (in the publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America, vol. 
XIV, No. 2 ) , Henry Phillips ( Philadelphia, 1883 ) , 
Bryant, and others have made English verse ren- 
derings of some of LeOn’s lyrics. A very careful 
edition of the Perfecta casada (ed. by Miss 
Elizabeth Wallace) appeared at Chicago in 1903. 

le6h, ISLA DE (known also as the Isla 
Gaditana). a long, narrow island on the south- 
west coast of Spain, containing the cities of 
Cadiz and San Fernando (Map- Spam, B 4). 
It is 10 miles long and two broad and is sepa- 
rated from the mainland by the narrow deep 
cliannel of San Pedro, spanned by two bridges, 
one carrying a railroad. The surface of the 
island is flat and covered with sand dunes and 
salt marshes. Pop , 1910, 60,873. 

LEdN, li-on', Lake. See Managua 

L^OlSr, IA'On', Mabie JeAn. See Hervey de 
Saint-Denys, M. J. L., Marquis d’. 

LEdN, Pedro de Cieza de. See Cieza de 
Le6n, Pedro de 

LEdN, Ponce de. See Ponce de Le6n. 

LEONAIS, or Leonnoys See Lyonnesse. 

LEONARD, Ign'grd, Daniel (1740-1829). 
An American jurist, born at Norton, Mass. He 
graduated at Harvard in 1760, studied law, was 
elected to the General Court, and was at first a 
stanch Whig. Becoming alarmed, however, at 
the lengths to which the Whigs seemed to be 
going, he became a Loyalist In 1774-75 he pub- 
lished in a Boston newspaper a series of 17 
papers over the signature Massachuaettensis, to 
which John Adams replied over the signature 
Novanglus The papers dealt chiefly with the 
legal aspects of the rights of the British Parlia- 
ment over the colonists and have been pro- 
nounced to be perhaps the clearest and strongest 
statement of the British position made anywhere 
in the Colonies. Though the authorship was not 
fixed upon him, a mob fired into his house at 
Taunton, and he was forced to remove his family 
to Boston in 1776. On the British evacuation 
in 1779 he accompanied the amn^ to Halifax 
and went from there to London. His name was 
in the list of those sentenced to banishment by 
Massachusetts in 1778 and to confiscation of 
their property in 1779. For many years he 
served as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Bermuda, but died in London. Mr. Adams 
republished the controversy Novanglus and 
Massachusettensis (Boston, 1819), but even at 
that date thought that the letters were written 
by Jonathan Sewall. 

LEONARD, H. Ward (1861-1915). An 
American inventor and electrical engineer, bom 
at Cincinnati, -Ohio. He graduated from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1883 and 
became associated with Thomas A. Edison in the 


following year. In 1887 he was appointed g«n* 
eral superintendent of the Western Electric 
Light Companv at Chicago and in the following 
year organized the firm of Leonard and Izard, 
which sold out to the Edison interests in 1889. 
Leonard then became general manager of the 
Edison interests in the United States and Can- 
ada. During his lifetime he patented more than 
100 inventions. In 1891 he introduced his sys- 
tem of motor control and in 1892 completed a 
multiple voltage system, the efficiency of which 
was demonstrated on the U. 8 . 8 . Brooklyn dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War. A double-arm 
circuit breaker and a system of lighting trains 
and automobiles were also among his more im- 
portant. inventions. He received gold medals at 
the Paris (1900) and St. Louis (1904) exposi- 
tions and the John Scott legacy medal of the 
Franklin Institute (1903). 

LlSlONARD, la'6-nart, Hubert (1819-1890). 
A famous Belgian violinist, born at Bellaire, 
near Li^ge After thorough preparation by a 
private teacher, Rouma, he entered the Paris 
Conservatory in 1836, where he was for three 
years a pupil of Habeneck. In 1844 he began 
his extended concert tours, which quickly estab- 
lished his reputation as one of the greatest of 
virtuosos. From 1848 to 1867 he held the posi- 
tion of principal professor of violin playing at 
the Conservatory of Brussels, having succeeded 
the celebrated De B^riot (qv.). Owing to ill 
health, he resigned this post and settled in 
Paris, where he devoted the greater part of his 
time to private teaching. His compositions, 
which are almost exclusively for violin, make 
great demands upon the technical skill of the 
performer, but are lacking in depth of expres- 
sion Of permanent value are his instructive 
works, notably his Ecole Leonard. 

LEONARDO ARETINO, la'A-nhr'dd ft'rft- 
t5'n6 See Arezzo. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI, l&'d-nhr'dd d& 
ven'chg See Vinci, Leonardo da. 

LEONARDO OP PISA. See Fibonacci. 

LEONA VICARIO, U-b'na v6-ka'ry6. See 

Saltillo. 

LEONCAVALLO, la'dn-kA-val'lfi, Ruggiero 
(1858- ). An Italian composer, born in 

Naples and educated at the conservatory of mu- 
sic in that city. Together with Mascagni (q.v.) 
he labored zealously for the advancement of the 
newer Italian music, and although educated 
under such conservative Italian teachers as 
Peri, Simonetti, and Ruta, he, more than any 
other Italian dramatic composer of his day, gave 
evidence of German influence. He was an en- 
thusiastic admirer of Wagner and under his 
encouragement began the trilo^ Orepuaculum, 
an historic play of the Italian Renaissance, the 
preparation for which occupied him six years. 
Only the first part of this, 1 Medici, was com- 
pleted. The failure attending its first perform- 
ance in 1893 discouraged him from writing the 
music for the other two portions, Savonarola 
and Cesare Borgia. Perhaps a second reason 
for abandoning his trilogy is to be found in the 
overwhelming success of his Pagliacci (1892), 
which showed him in what field his real strength 
lay. In 1896 he brought out Chatterton, his 
earliest opera (written in 1878), but it proved 
a failure. La Bohkme (1897) had some success, 
but had the misfortune of being produced a few 
months after the triumph of Puccini's opera 
treating the same subject. Zaza (1900) met 
with considerable favor. Der Boland von Berlin 
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(1904), oommifisioiEed by the German Emperor, 
waa almost a complete failure. In 1906 Leon- 
caTSllo made a tour of the United States and 
Canada, where he scored triumphs with his 
Po^jitaoci, but made little impression with his 
newest work La jeunesse de thgaro. Mata and 
Malhruk, product within a few days of each 
other (1910), and La reginetta delle rose (1912) 
met with only lukewarm receptions. While Oli 
Zingarii at its first production under the com- 
poser's direction in 1912, failed to impress Lon- 
don, it created wild enthusiasm when produced 
by the composer in the following year at San 
Francisco. Outside of his operas Leoncavallo 
wrote a symphonic poem Serafita, a ballet La 
vita d* una marxonetta^ and some songs. , He is 
the author of his own librettos 

LEON de EAGNOLS. See Gersonides. 

LE6N de LOS ALDAMAS. See Le6n. 

LEONEOBTE, lA'6n-f6r't&. A city in the 
Province of Catania, Sicily, 2133 feet above the 
sea and 50 miles by rail west of the citv of 
Catania. An interesting highway, 63 miles long, 
which was the route pursued in the Middle Ages 
by the Arabs on the raids from Palermo into the 
interior, leads from Leonforte northwest through 
the mountains to Termini Imerese. Leonforte 
has sulphur and salt mines and does a thriving 
business in gram, wine, and fruit. Pop. (com- 
mune), 1901, 19,751; 1911, 19,760. 

LEOETHAED, la'6n-hart, Rudolf (1851- 
). A German legal scholar, born at Bres- 
lau. He studied at Heidelberg, Berlin, and Gies- 
sen, was in the Prussian government service 
from 1872 to 1880, established himself as docent 
in Berlin in 1878, and became professor succes- 
sively at Gottingen (1880), Halle (1884), Mar- 
Wrg (1885), and Breslau (1895). In 1907-08 
he was Kaiser Wilhelm Professor in law at 
Columbia University, which gave him the degree 
of LL.D. His more important publications in- 
clude: Der Iri'tum hei mchtigen Vertragen nach 
rbrnischen Uecht (vol i, 1882; vol. ii, 1883, 2d 
ed., 1907); Ihe Umversitat Bologna im Mxtteh 
alter (1888) ; Roms V ergangenheit und Deutsch- 
lands keoht (1889) , Insiitntxonen des romtschen 
Rechts (1894), Der Erhschaftsbesitz (1899); 
D%e Hauptziele des neuen biirgerhchen Oesetz- 
bucks (1900); Der Schutz der Ehre m alien 
Rom (1902), Kornhauser und Getretdehandel 
(1906) ; Agrarpohtik und Agrarreform xn 
Bpanien unter Carl III (1909) ; Hilfsbuchl^n 
den romxschen Zivilprozess (1911) , ScMffe 
als Prozessparteien (1912); Geschichte der 
rbmische Literatur (1913); Studien zur Ex- 
lauterung der biirgerhchen Rechts (1914). 

LEOiraABDT, la'6n-hart, Gerhard Adoo’ 
Wilhelm (1815-80). A German jurist. He 
was born in Hanover, studied jurisprudence at 
Gottingen and Berlin, entered the service of the 
Hanoverian government in 1837, and after sev- 
eral promotions became Minister of Justice in 
1865. After the annexation of Hanover to Prus- 
sia he was first made vice president of the High 
Court of ApjieaL iiL Celle and afterward Chief 
Justice of the llijih Court of Appeals for the 
new provinces In 1867 the King gave him a 
seat in the Prussian Upper House, and in the 
same year he received the appointment of Prus- 
sian Minister of Justice. He remained in office 
tiU 1879* liconliardt did much to improve the 
criming code of Germany. His principal work 
is Die Justissgesetzgehung des Konigreichs Han- 
nover f3d ed.. 1859-60). 


LEOmc, Leone (c.1509-85), known 

also as IL Cavalierb Abbtino. An Italian 
goldsmith, medalist, and sculptor, bom at 
Arezzo, though some authorities say Menaggio. 
The name of his master is not known. From 
1538 until 1540 he worked in Rome, as an en- 
graver in the mint of Pope Paul III, and after- 
ward he went to Milan, where he worked in the 
same capacity under the patronage of Alfonso 
d’ Avalos. Still later he was appointed medalist 
and sculptor to the Empeior Charles V, for 
whom he executed many important commissions. 
He was frequently employed by the Imperial 
family and other pi*T^oTiai.'<‘-< of wliom he made 
busts, statues, and bas-reliefs in bronze and 
marble, most of which are preserved in the 
Prado Museum, Madrid, in Vienna, and in 
Windsor Castle. One of the most celebrated is 
“Charles V Ri'p I e‘‘-inL'’ Violence” (Prado). They 
are dignifitnl a id I liiehUe in conception and have 
rich decorative accessories Among his medals, 
all of superior workmanship, is one of Michel- 
angelo. He also designed the* monument of 
Jacopo de' Medici, in Milan Cathedral, and the 
colossal bronze statue of Ferrante Gonzaga at 
Guastala. Ills life was picturesque and adven- 
turous. His house at Mili^n, with its rich sculp- 
tural decorations, is still extant, his ait collec- 
tion was famous. — His son Pompeo (’-1610) 
lived nearly all las life in Spam and executed 
several important works for Charles V and 
Philip 11. Tliese include the statues for the 
reredos of the altar of San Lorenzo m the Es- 
conal, done in collaboration with his father, 
whom he resembles in style, and statues on the 
tombs of Chailes, Philip, and their queens in 
the church of the same palace He also modeled 
the fine funeial monument of the Grand Inquisi- 
tor, Don Fernando de Valdes, at Salas (As- 
turias), and the mausoleum of the Marquis 
Po/a at Palencia Consult the excellent mono- 
graph, Eugene Plon, Leone Leoxii (Pans, 1887). 

LEON'IDAS I (I^t., from Gk. AewW5as). 
King of Sparta, son of Anaxandrides He suc- 
ceeded his half brother, Clcomenes I, about 490 
B c. When, in 480 n.c , the Persian monarch 
Xerxes approached Greece witli an immense 
army, Leonidas was sent with 300 Spartans and 
a small auxiliary force to occupy the narrow 
pass of Thermopyljc, which lay between the sea 
and Mount Callidromus, a spur of the range of 
(Eta. For two days the Greeks successfully re- 
sisted the overwhelming force of the Peisians 
and frustrated every attempt to force the pass. 
At the end of the second day’s conflict a Malian 
named Ephialtes went to the Persian camp and 
gave information of a secret path across the 
mountains which the Greeks had neglected to 
occupy, and at daybreak on the next day Leon- 
idas learned thgt the Persians were pouring 
across the mountains to attack him in the rear. 
Then Leonidas sent away his auxiliaries, gath- 
ered his 300 Spartans, together with their at- 
tendants, about him, and prepared to defend his 
post. In the fight that ensued Leonidas himself 
soon fell, but the remaining Greeks retreated to 
a hillock near the road and made their last 
stand. They fell, .i man Consult: 

Herodotus, v, 39-41 i . J-'j »>.■, with thp Com- 
mentaries by R. W Macan (London, 1892) and 
How and Wells; G. B. Grundy, The Great Per- 
sian War (New York, 1902) ; J. B. Bury, “The 
Campaign of Artemisium and Tliermopilie,” in 
British School at Athens, Annual, vol. Ii (Lon- 
don. 1896-96) ; Robert von POhlman. Oriechiseke 
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B€9dhichte nehat Quellenkunde ( 5th ed., Munich, 

LEONIBAS II (c.285-236 B.C.). King of 
Sparta. He was a son of Cleonymus and served 
abroad under the kings of Syria and Egypt. He 
brought back to Sparta an Eastern wife and 
Eastern ideas and was dethroned by the ephors 
(241) because of his opposition to the reforms 
of King Agis IV. ( See Aqis, 4. ) He came back 
to power in 240 after a brief exile at Tegea, put 
King Agis to death, and ruled alone for four 
years m a tyrannical and despotic manner. He 
was succeeded by his son, Cleonicnes II. 

LEONIDAS OF ALEXANDBIA. A Greek 
poet under Nero and Vespasian. In the Greek 
anthology 43 epigrams of very little merit are 
ascribed to him. 

LE'ONINE CITY (It. Ctm Leomna), A 
part of Rome on the right bank of the Tiber, 
embracing the Vatican, the castle of Sant’ An- 
gelo, and the poor quarter called the Borgo. It 
was inclosed by Leo IV with high walls as a 
defense against the Saracens and became a 
refuge for the popes in later times. It was de- 
stroyed after the fall of Rienzi, but was restored 
during the next century. It now forms the 
fourteenth ward of modern Rome. 

LEONINE VERSES. The name given to the 
hexametei and pentameter verses, common in 
the Middle Ages, which rhymed at the middle 
and end. They are said to have been so named 
after a canon of the church of St Victor in 
Pans, about the middle of the twelfth century, 
or, according to others, after Pope Leo II, who 
was a lover and improver of music. But leonine 
verse can be ascribed to no single man as the 
inventor. It is rather one of the incidentals in 
the passage from the quantitative verse of the 
ancients to the accented verse of modern litera- 
ture and still more from nonrhyming to rhym- 
ing terse Indeed, traces of leonine verse appear 
even in the Roman poets themselves, especially 
in Ovid’s Episilea In the Middle Ages it was 
widely employed in Latin hymns and secular 
poetry, in epitaphs and epigrams. An analogous 
effect 18 produced m English poetry by tlie use 
of rhyme in the middle of the line. It was em- 
ployed with effect by Tennyson in “The Bugle 
Song” — 

“ Tlie splendour falls on oaatle walls,” 
and earlier by Shelley in “The Cloud” — 

“ That orbed maiden with white fire laden ” 

It 18 perhaps oftener used by Kipling than by 
any other English poet. 

XjE'ONNA'TTTS (Lat., from Gk. Aeowdros) 

{ ?-322 B.c ) A Macedonian commander. He 
was one of the generals who avenged the death 
of Philip upon his assassin Pausanias (Diodorus, 
xvi, 94). He accompanied Alexander the Great 
in his invasion of Persia in 334 b.c., and it was 
through his personal bravery that Alexander’s 
life was saved during the attack on the city of 
the Malli. At the death of his chief he obtained 
the satrapy of Phrygia Minor, but A\as killed 
in the battle near Lamia while aiding Antip- 
ater against the revolted Greeks. See Lamian 
Wab. 

LEdN PINELOy ld.-C>n p4-na^l6, Antonio dc. 
A Spanish author of the seventeenth century. 
He was born at COrdoba, Peru (now Argentina), 
in the last quarter of the sixteenth century, and 
died in 1660. He studied law m Lima, but spent 
the greater part of his life in Spain, where be 


was prominently connected with the administVAp 
tion of Spanish colonies as member of the Su*» 
preme Council of the Indies up to 1653. At that 
date he became judge of the ContrataciOn in 
Cadiz. Before leaving South America he had 
examined with great care all the archives of 
Peru and Mexico, and during the whole of his 
long residence in Spain he was indefatigable in 
his studies in the archives of Madrid, Simancas, 
etc. — ^the sources of his vast knowledge concern- 
ing the history and bibliography of the Ameri- 
cas. His more important works were Epitome 
de la hihhoteca ortental y ocmdentalf ndutioa y 
geogrdfioa (Madrid, 1629, rev. by De Barcia, 
1737-38), which is the earliest bibliography of 
the ’ mies, and the great colonial 

code, ■’ ^ de las leyes de Indtaa (4 vole., 

published after his death, ib., 1680). For a 
further list of his works, the reader should con- 
sult Nicolfis Antonio, Bibliotheca Eispana NovUt 
voL i (ib., 1684) 

LEON^TES. The King of Sicily in Shake- 
speare’s Winter's Tale See Perdita. 

LE'ONTFNI. The ancient name of Lentmi 
(q.v.), a city in Sicily. 

LEON'TIUM. See Hermesianax. 

LEONTIXJS (M-on'shi-us) OF BYZAN- 
TIUM, bl-zan'shi-ilm (c.485-c.643) . An ec- 
clesiastic of very uncertain date. Many works 
of about the same date bear the name Leontius, 
with the epithets Byzantinus, Cyprxus, Hieroso- 
lymUanus, Bresbyter et Abbas iSancti BahWy and 
Neapohtanus. It is possible that these epithets, 
with the exception of Neapohtanus and Cyprtus 
(which refer to a bishop of Naples and Cyprus, 
of the seventh century, author of a life of St. 
Simeon), were used by a monk born at Byzan- 
tium and a teacher there, and afterward a priest 
at the abbey of St. Sabas near Jerusalem. 
There is further confusion possibly with a 
Scythian monk of the same name, if not, we 
must suppose that the Byzantine monk lived in 
Scythia, was originally a Nestorian — although 
he afterward attacked this sect — and that he 
came to Rome and Constantinople about 619 
with Scythian monks who took part m the 
theopaschitic controversy, Leontius is supposed 
to have introduced Aristotelian definitions into 
theology. He wrote De BectiSf or Scholia in 
ten sections (Trpd^etj), of which a later recen- 
sion is published in Galland’s Bibliotheca Pa- 
trum, vol. xii (1778), a valuable history of 
heresy, and Conti a Eutychianos et Nestorianoa 
and Adversus Argumenta Seven. Consult Loots, 
Leben von Leontios (1887). 

LEONZIO FILATO, U-dn'tB6-6 p6-ia't6, or 
Leo Pii^Tus (?-c.l366). A Calabrian scholar, 
famous as one of the early introducers of Greek 
studies into Italy. Discovered by Boccaccio in 
Venice, he came as Bixjcaccio’s ^est to Florence 
in 1360 and was employed by the Republic as a 
teacher of Greek. He made for Boccaccio the 
first modern translation of Homer into Latin 
and was the first to lecture in public upon the 
great poet in western Europe. Returning to 
Venice, he met Petrarch, then a pupil of Bar- 
laam From Venice he went to Constantinople, 
intending to return to Italy, but he was struck 
b\ on the ^voyage across the Adriatic 

(v i.iu'l Me assisted Boccaccio with the ma- 
terials for much of the latter’s erudition, and it 
was Boccaccio’s excess of confidence in Leonzio— 
more or less a charlatan and not skilled in 
classic Greek— -tthat led the humanist to intro- 
duce many errors into his work. Consult Georg 
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Voigt, Die Wiederhe^ehvtng des hlasBiBohen Alter- 
tuma, vol. ii (3d ed., Berlin, 1893). 

1;.D0PABB9 Iftp'ord (OF. leopard, Fr. Uopard, 
from Lat. leopardue, from Gk. \e6irapdos, \€opt6- 
itapdot, leontopardoe, leopard, from \ioJv, leOn, 
lion -f vdpdos, pardoe, pard). The leopard 
{Felie pa/rdus) ranks third in size among the 
Old World cats, but has the widest distribution 
of all. In all its history the name leopard has 
been confused with the words pard and panther, 
and even at the present day it is a common be- 
lief that a pard is a panther and that the latter 
is a different animal from the leopard. Among 
'•|K)rt-nn‘n it has been customary to use the term 
paiJT "<*»■■■ for all unusually large leopards. As 
a matter of fact the leopard was called pard or 
panther by the ancients, and the word leopard 
was probably originally applied to the cheeta 
(q.v. ), but was incorrectly transferred to the 
panther and has now almost wholly superseded 
that name. 

Although exceeded in dimensions by the lion 
and tiger, the leopard ranks with them in grace, 
quickness, and ferocity. It is the most variable 
in color and size of all the large cats, a fact 
no doubt due to its extensive range, for the 
leopard is found throughout the continent of 
Africa, and from Palestine to northern China 
and Japan, and in Borneo, though it is not 
found north of the Himalayas. Mivart gives 
the average length of the body and head as about 
3 feet, 10 inches, and of the tail as 3 feet, 8 
inches. The pnpil is round. The color of the 
leopard is buff of some shade, sometimes tawny, 
sometimes rufous, passing into white on the un- 
der parts and on the inner sides of the limbs; 
everywhere are spots, comparatively small, round- 
ish, and v^ry black on the under parts, but brown 
and collected into rings and rosettes on the back 
and sides. These differ from the spottings of 
the jaguar (q.v.) in being less definitely ar- 
ranged and in not falling into rings inclosing 
one or more spots. But the distinctness of the 
markings varies greatly, and they are less evi- 
dent in cubs than in the adults. The tail is 
ringed. The so-called black leopard is a not 
uncommon melanistic variety in which the 
ground color has become so nearly black that 
the markings can be detected only with difficulty. 
Black leopards are found most commonly in 
southern Asia. They are occasionally br^ in 
captivity, frequently born in the same litter 
with spotted ones; and they seem invariably to 
manifest a far more savage and irreconcilable 
disposition than even the normal variety. A 
Malaysian variety is black with fulvous spots-^ 
a reversal of the normal coloration. Great vari- 
ability exists in the length of the coat ; and some 
naturalists regard the snow leopard of the high 
Himalayas as merely a variety, while a maned 
form is said to exist in Central Africa. 

The haunts of the leopard are usually in 
wooded districts, but, although it climbs trees 
easily, it prefers the ground or the large limbs 
of low trees, whence it can spring easily on its 
prey. Both haunt and habits vary greatly ac- 
cording to the region in which the animal lives 
and the sort of prey upon which it depends. The 
leopard of the East Indian or West African 
juiig}^ jis different in many ways from that, of 
the rocl^ but comparatively open districts of 
Bouth Africa or Somaliland, or the high plains 
of Persia. Everywhere it sustains its reputation 
lor a quickness,' ferocity, cunning, and destruc- 
tiveness greater than those of either lion or 


tiger; yet its strength is by no means equal to 
theirs. Individuals, however, exhibit contrast- 
ing temperaments, as in other species. 

Leopards feed chiefly upon mammals, as ante- 
lopes, deer, monkeys, goats, and dogs, and of the 
last named, like other great cats, they are 
especially fond. Th^re is no other enemy so 
feared by monkeys, and none to which they so 
often fall a prey. Leopards also capture large 
ground birds, such as peafowl; persistently 
raid herds of cattle and goats; and occasionally 
attack human beings, chiefly women and chil- 
dren. Rarely an old leopard becomes a true 
man-eater, but once having discovered how easily 
it can secure human victims, is more dangerous 
than a man-eating tiger or lion, for it is far 
more stealthy, cunning, and persistent. Hunt- 
ers find the pursuit of the leopard not only as 
exciting, but often as dangerous, as that of the 
tiger, and the methods pursued are in India 
substantially the same. See Tiger Hunting; 
Hunting Big Game, Cheeta. 

The leopard is usually regarded as among the 
most intractable of animals, yet a few have al- 
ways been among the tamed and performing 
troupes of the animal trainers ; but as they grow 
old they are far less trustworthy than any other 
of the big cats. The leopard makes its home 
in a cave or dense thicket or huge hollow stump ; 
and there the female annually bears three or 
four young. They thrive and breed well in 
captivity. Their hides are in constant demand 
in the fur market and command a high price. 
Throughout the whole of Central Africa the 
skin of the leopard is deemed a suitable orna- 
ment for persons of princely rank, and nowhere 
is it more readily admitted among the insignia 
of royalty than with the Niam Niam (q.v.). 
Roosevelt admits four races of the leopard or 
Feha pardus, viz., auahelica, ruwenzortv, chut, 
and fortta. 

Fossil remains of the leopard have been found 
in Pleistocene deposits in various parts of Eu- 
rope, and there is even some evidence of its 
former occurrence in Great Britain. 

Bibliography. One of the best general ac- 
counts is *‘The Leopard and Panther,” in J. H. 
Porter, Wild Beaata (New York, 1894) ; also 
see Richard Lydekker, Game Animals of Africa 
(London, 1908), and Roosevelt and Heller, Life- 
Hiatoriea of African Game Animals (New York, 
1914); beyond that consult the authorities re- 
ferred to under Lion and Tiger. See Plate of 
Cats, Wild, 

LEOPABI). In heraldry (q.v.), the lion rep- 
resented passant gardant. On English shields, 
however, the lion passant gardant has sometimes 
been represented as a lion. 

LEOPABD CAT. A rare and little known 
cat {Felia hengalensis) of northern India, the 
Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, and Java, which is 
about two-thirds the size of the leopard. Its 
coloration resembles that of the leopard, but 
there are four longitudinal spots or stripes on 
the forehead, continued backward in lines to the 
shoulders and thence traceable in broken lines 
along the back. All the other spots are rather 
large and show a tendency to fall into rows. 
The limits and affinities as well as the habits of 
this animal are little^ understood. Consult St. 
J. Mivart, The Cat (New York, 1892), and 
Richard Lydekker, Game Animals of India, 
Burma, Malaya, and Tibet (London, 1907). 

LEOPABB CATFISH, or Subavi. See Cat- 
fish. 
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LEOPASD FBOO (so called from the spotted 
coloration). The common spotted green frog of 
North America {Rana vtreacena) — ^the most 
widely distributed of all American frogs and 
found from Athabasca Lake to southern Guate- 
mala» except on the coast of California. It is 
the shad frog of New England. See Fbog, and 
Plate of Amebican Feogs and Toads in article 
Toad. 

LEOPABDI, Ift'd-p'dr'd^, Alessandro ( ?- 
c.1522). A Venetian decorative sculptor of the 
Renaissance. He was born in Venice and prob- 
ably studied under Pietro Lombardo. Little is 
known of his life. His first important commis- 
sion was the architecture and decoration of the 
mausoleum of the Doge Andrea Vendramin, in 
SS. Giovanni et Paolo in Venice. In 1487 he 
was exiled from the city for some unknown in- 
discretion, but three years afterward was re- 
called to complete the statue of Colleoni, left 
unfinished by Verrocchio. This niagnifu'enf 
figure was cast in bronze by Leopardi, who sup- 
plied the fine marble pedestal with its bronze 
frieze. From 1603 until 1505 he was employed 
with the Lombardi to erect the tomb of Cardinal 
Zeno in St Mark’s The beautiful bronze bases 
for the standards in the Piazza di San Marco 
(1500-05) are entirely his own work, and he is 
thought to have designed and cast three bronze 
reliefs representing the Assumption of the Vir- 
gin in the Museo \ ’ '■ » Venice, and also 
the bronze relief ^ ■ Fiery Chariot” 

in the Morgan collection. New York Leopardi 
was one of the first sculptors of his time in 
Venice. His works reveal delicate feeling for 
decorative effects, dignity of composition, vigor 
of design, and purity of execution. 

LEOPARDI, Giacomo, Count (1798-1837). 
An Italian poet, born at Recanati, June 29, 
1798, of an old noble familv then impoverished 
but a stanch supporter of the papal rule. Leo- 
pardi’s childhood was a sad one, as his mother’s 
one preoccupation was the restoration of the 
family fortunes From a very tender age he 
gave himself up with such energy to the study 
of the classics and of three or four modern lan- 
guages, that he greatly impaired his health, 
delicate from early youth, and brought on those 
chronic ailments that embittered all his later 
life; but he had acquired a scholarship sufficient 
in itself to give liim rank In 1817 he began 
his correspondence with Pietro Giordani, which 
stimulated him to an appreciation of artistic 
values and afforded the lonely youth relief in 
self-expression; and to this same year belongs 
his first love affair, which inspired his first 
poems {II primo amove, Spento il diurno raggio, 
and lo qu% vagando) . Unable, through illness, 
to study, and a prey to an overpowering melan- 
choly, due in part to friction with his father, 
who disapproved his increasing liberalism, he 
made an unsuccessful attempt to escape from 
his father’s house in 1819 and was thereafter 
closely guarded. In 1822, however, he obtained 
leave to go to Rome, and then began a period 
of constant wandering to and fro, during which, 
a victim of unceasing physical and moral tor- 
ments, he found life to be a series of disenchant** 
ments. In the employ of the publisher Stella, 
for whom he supervised a monumental edition 
of Cicero, he sojourned in Rome, Milan, Bologna, 
Florence, Pisa, and at intervals in Recanati. 
He finally went to Naples, where he died, June 
14, 1837. Scantiness of money hampered him 
always, and his bodily infirmities prevented him 


from taking the independent position which 
might have been his when the statesman and 
scholar Bunsen offered him a university pro- 
fessorship in Germany. A deep student of 
Greek and Latin, and conversant also with 
French, Spanish, and English, Leopardi produced 
philological works notable for the time, but now, 
with the exception of the commentary on 
Petrarch, antiquated. There are two periods 
recognizable in Leopardi’s lyric activity. In the 
first of these, which extends from about 1816 to 
1824, and embraces some 22 compositions ap- 
proved by the author, his pessimism is formu- 
lated, and he rests more particularly under the 
influence of the classics; in the second period, 
which, after a couple of years given up to writ- 
ing in prose, begins in 1826 and occupies the 
rest of his life, he develops his pessimism caused 
by his physical sufferings which brought him 
spiritual ones, and, seeing the prevalence of 
cruelty in nature, ends by affirming the univer- 
sality of suffering. His poetry springs from 
feeling struggling with reality or nature, the 
arch enemy, and reason, and flows into forms 
molded by his keen intellect, exquisite sense of 
harmony, and mastery of language Besides 
the lyrics he wrote two satires on the ineptitude 
or insincerity of the reformers, pointing out 
that to bring about the desired risorgimento 
the regeneration of the Italian character was 
necessary. He felt too deeply, however, to be 
successful in this kind of writing. His fervent 
patriotism, which animates the o<les to Dante 
and to Italy, was a powerful inspiration to the 
generation which followed him. As to metrical 
structure, Leopardi was most inclined to the use 
of blank verse {verst scioltt), which in his 
hands attained new beauty; but in some of his 
best pieces he employed even internal rhyme; in 
general, his rhyme schemes are of an intricate 
nature Of his various prose works the author 
gave his final approval only to the Operette 
morah, an exposition and, in parts, a defense of 
his doctrine of pessimism, and a few of the 
Volgarizzamenti, translations from the Greek. 
There appeared posthumously the prose Pensieri, 
a commentary on the society he had encountered. 
His critical powers are best illustrated in his 
Crestoniazia itahana, containing selected pas- 
sages from the most representative Italian writ- 
ers of every century. For a knowledge of the 
inner man, nothing is more important than the 
s. a collection of his letters extending 
■•■ 1 :. I^IJ to a few days before his death, 
familiar in their style and notably sincere in 
tone. 

Bibliography. Editions of the poems: All* 
Italia and 8ul monumento di Dante (Rome, 

1819) ; that of the Ad Angelo Mai (Bologna, 

1820) ; the Canzom del oonte Qiaoomo Leopardi 
(ib., 1824) ; the Versi del oonte (Haoomo Leo- 
pardi (ib., 1826) ; the commentary by A. Strac- 
cali (2d ed., ib., 1895). The most complete 
editions are those of G. Chiarini ( Florence, 
1886) and of G. Mestica (ib., 1886). The first 
edition of the Epiatolario was that of Florence, 
1849; consult the 6th ed. by G. Piergili (ib., 
1892). The best editions of the Operette m&rali 
(first published at Milan, 1827) are those of G. 
Chiarini (Leghorn, 1870) and G, Mestica (Flor- 
ence, 1890) Commentaries: N. Zingarelli 
(Naples, 1895); I. Della Giovanna (Florence, 
1895) Biographical and critical treatises; G. 
I. Moiitanari, B\ogr*ifia del oonte {Haoomo Leo^ 
pardi (Rome, 1838) F. de Sanetio, 8aggi OH* 
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tioi (Naples, 1868); id., 'Nwm saggi critici 
(iW, 1879) ; C. Rosa, Bella vita e delle opere di 
Qiaoomo Leopardi (Ancona; 1880); A. Ranieri* 
Bette aim% di sodalisio con Qiaoomo Leopardi 
(Naples, 1880) ; L. Cai)pcllvtti. Bibhografia 
Leopardiana (2d ed., J'aiimi, 1882) ; C. A. 
Traversi, Studi au Oiacomo Leopardi (Naples, 
1887 ) ; C. A, Sainte-Beuve, Portraits contem- 
poraine, voL iv (2d ed., Paris, 1801) , I. Della 
Giovanna, La ragum poetica dei ^canti di Qta- 
como Leopardi (Verona, 1892); A. Graf, Fos- 
oolOf Mamorn e Leopardi (Turin, 1898); G. 
Carducci, Degli spiriti e delle forme nella poesui 
di Q. L. (Bologna, 1898); G A. Cesareo, La 
Vita di Qiaoomo Leopardi (Florence, 1905) ; 

N. Serban, Leopardi Sentimental (Paris, 1913). 

LIROPABD (Igp'ard) LIZABD. See Coi.- 
LABED Lizard. 

LEOFABD MOTH. A moth {Zeusiera py- 
rina) , of European origin, famous for the dam- 
age which its larva does by boring into the limbs 
and branches of forest and shade trees. It has 
been accidentally introduced into the United 
States, and has been established in the vicinity 
of New York City. It belongs to the family 
Cossid®, the larv® of all of which are wood 
borers. The female has a wing expanse of two 
inches and is white in color spotted with black. 
The eggs are laid in groups attached to the bark, 
and the larv® bore into the branches, either 
killing them or weakening them so that they 
readily break in a high wind. 

LEOFABD SEAX. The Pacific coast variety 
of the common or harbor seal {Phoca vttulina), 
which 18 more often spotted than is that of the 
Atlantic. Consult Scammon, Marme Mammals 
of the Northwestern Coast of North America 
(San Francisco, 1874), See Seal. 

LEOFABD (or OAT) SHABK A small 
shark (Triakis semifasciatum) of southern 
California, gray, banded and spotted with black. 

It is a handsome fish, and may be quickly recog- 
nized by its variegation. 

LEOPABD TBEE. A tree which furnishes a 
useful gum. See Flindersia. 

LEO PILATXJS. See Leonzio Pilato. 

LE'OPOLD I ( 1640-1705 ) . Holy Roman Em- 
peror from 1658 to 1705. He was the second 
son of Ferdinand III (q.v.) and Maria Anna of 
Spain and was born in Vienna, June 9, 1640. 
He was educated for the Church, but on the 
death of his father in April, 1657, his elder 
brother having died in 1654, he succeeded as 
ruler of the hereditary Austrian dominions (in- 
cluding Bohemia) and as King of Hungary, a 
large part of which country was still in the 
hands of the Turks. He was elected Emperor 
July 18, 1658, and crowned at Frankfort August 
1 in spite of the strong objections of Mazarin. 
The internal affairs of his reign are unimpor- 
tant. In external relations it was a troubled 
half century for Austria, The chronic struggle 
with the Turks was renewed in 1660, and Hun- 
gary and even Austria wore seriously imperiled, 
but Montecuculi signally defeated the enemy at 
St. Gotthard on the Raab, Aug. 1, 1664. Le- 
opold thereupon hastened to make a 20 years’ 
truce with the Sultan. The persecution of the 
Prdtestants in Hungary, inspired by Leopold’s 
intolerant zeal, and bis utter disregard of the 
Hungarian liberties, led in 1678 to a formidable 
revolt in that kingdom under Count TOkfiW 
(q.v.). The Hungarians were supported by the 
SultaAf and in 1688 a vast Turki^ army, under 
the Giwd Visier, Kara Mustapha, advanced to 


Vienna, which was besieged from July 14 ? to 
September 12 and was saved only by the tirndly 
assistance of John Sobieski (q.v.), the warriot 
King of Poland, who, seconded by Charles of 
Lorraine and the electors of Saxony and Bavaria, 
completely routed the besieging forces and drove 
them beyond the Baab. This signal service of 
the Polish King Leopold repaid with ingratitude. 
In 1686 Buda was recovered from the Turks. 
Hungary was now mercilessly punished, and a 
Diet in 1687 was compelled to register the will 
of Leopold, making the crown hereditary in the 
house of Hapsburg. The expulsion of the Turks 
from Hungary and Transylvania was completed 
(1690-99) by the brilliant ciunpaigrirt of Prince 
Eugene, and in the Treaty of Carlowitz the 
Turks were forced to give up Hungary between 
the Danube and Theiss and to allow Leopold to 
take Transylvania. Leopold, however, did not 
succeed in attaining full possession of Hungary, 
which obstinately resisted his drastic policy, and 
the task went over to his successor, Joseph I 
(q.v). The natural rivalry between the house 
of Hapsburg and that of France involved Leopold 
in the European wars against Louis XIV from 
1672 onward, and at his death he handed this 
struggle over as a legacy to his son He joined 
the League of Augsburg against France in 1686 
and the Grand Alliance in 1689, his allies being 
Sweden, Spain, Holland, Savoy, Bavaria, Saxony, 
and the Palatinate The Imperial armies were 
brilliantly led by Prince Eugene The Peace of 
Ryswick, in 1697, brought to a close one period 
or this great struggle, but the year 1701 wit- 
nessed the outbreak of the War of the Spanish 
Succession, which was still in progress when 
Leopold died in Vienna, May 5, 1705. Consult: 
R. Baumstark, Kaiser Leopold /. (Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 1873) , Franz Scheiclil, Leopold I, und 
die osterreichische Politik loahrcnd des Devolu- 
tionskrieges (Leipzig, 1888) ; A. F. Pribram, 
Zur Wahl Leopolds /. (Vienna, 1888). See 
Austria-Hungary. 

LEOPOLD II (1747-92). Holy Roman Em- 
peror from 1790 to 1792. He was the third son 
of Emperor Francis I and Maria Theresa of 
Austria, and was born in Vienna, May 5, 1747. 
In 1766, on the death of his father, he became 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, and ruled as one of the 
numerous class of despotic but enlightened rulers 
of the eighteenth century. He abolished the 
Inquisition, abrogated the death penalty, equal- 
ized the land tax, favored free trade, and founded 
schools and almshouses. He maintained neither 
an army nor a navy, so that he might spend 
more on state improvOTients. In 1790, on the 
death of his brother, Joseph II, who left no 
children, he became Emperor and ruler of the 
Austrian dominions. He found the affairs of 
his hereditary states in the utmost confusion, 
owing to the drastic reform policy of Joseph II 
(q.v.). As King of Hungary he bound himself 
to act strictly in accordance with constitutional 
law. He restored order in Belgium, which had 
risen in insurrection under his predecessor. In 
1791 peace was concluded with Turkey at Sis- 
tova. Leopold’s attitude to the French Revolu-* 
tion in its early phases was marked by extreme 
moderation in spite of the efforts of the 4migr4B 
within the Empire to^bring on war with France. 
After the attempted flight of the royal family 
from Prance, however, he entered into an agree- 
ment with the King of Prussia at Pillnitz 
(August, 1791), guaranteeing the integrity of 
^eir respeotive states, and exprestiAg iMx 
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ct^termination, in connection with the other 
Powers, to reestablish order in France, but for- 
bidding at the same time any preparation for 
armed invasion of France on the part of the 
6migr6B. Only when the war party in the 
French National Assembly had attained the up- 
per hand did Leopold give up all hope of pre- 
serving peace with France. On Feb. 7, 1792, he 
concluded an alliance with the King of Prussia, 
but died March 1, 1792, before the actual declm- 
lation of war by France. His wife w^as Maria 
Louisa, daughter of Charles III of Spam His 
eldest son, Francis, was the last of the Holy 
Roman Emperors. Consult; Adam Wolf, Leo- 
pold IT. und Maria Christina (Vienna, 1867) ; 
H A L. von Sybel, Kaxser Leopold IJ. (Munich, 
1869) ; Adolf Beer, Joseph II. und Kavmts (Vi- 
enna, 1873); Adalbert Schultze, Kaiser Leopold 
II. und die franzosische Revolution (Leipzig, 
1890) 

LEOPOLD I, Peincb of Anhalt-Dessau. 
See AxVHalt-Dessau. 

LEOPOLD I, Geobqe Christian Frederick 
(1790-1865). King of the Belgians from 1831 
to 1866. He was the fourth son of Francis, 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, and was born 
Dec 16, 1790. He received an excellent literary 
and scientific education and had the reputation 
of being one of the most cultured princes m 
Europe He became a cavalry general in the 
Russian array in 1805 and enjoyed high favor 
with the Emperor Alexander I. He was present 
at the battles of LUtzen, Bautzen, and Leipzig 
and took part in the invasion of France in 1814. 
He visited England after the Peace of 1815, and 
in the following year was betrothed to the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, the heiress of the throne. He 
w^as naturalized by act of Parliament and re- 
ceived an annual ' pension of £50,000 and the 
title of Duke of Kendal. The marriage took 
place on May 2, 1816, but the Princess died in 
childbed Nov. 5, 1817, and the child did not sur- 
vive Prince Leopold now lived in complete 
retirement m London and at his seat of Clare- 
mont He received in February, 1830, the offei 
of the crown of Greece, and at first favorably 
entertained the proposal, but afterward rejected 
it, finding that it w^ould not be granted to him 
by the Powers under conditions just or satisfac- 
tory to the Greeks. On June 4, 1831, he was 
elected by a national congress King of the Bel- 
gians, the people having risen against the rule 
of Holland, and on July of that year his 
coronation took place at Brussels In 1832 he 
married Princess Louise, daughter of Louis 
Philippe, King of the French, who died in 1850. 
As a monarch, Leopold conducted himself wuth 
great prudence, firmness, and moderation, and 
with constant regard to the principles of the 
Belgian constitution. He died Dec. 10, 1865, and 
was succeeded by his son, Leopold 11. His 
daughter, Carlotta, was the wife of Maximilian, 
Emperor of Mexico. Consult Tli^odore Juste, 
Les fondateurs de la monarchie helge, Leopold 
ler, roi des Beiges (3 vols., Brussels, 1868), 
trans. into English as Memoirs of Leopold I 
(London, 1868), and Saint-Ren^ Taillandior, Le 
roi Leopold ct la reine Victoria (Paris, 1878). 

LEOPOLD II (1835-1909), liOXJis Philippe 
Marie Victor. King of the Belgians from 1865 to 
1909. He was born April 9, 1835, the eldest son 
of King Leopold I. He married, in 1853, Marie 
Henriette, a daughter of the Archduke Joseph 
of Austria, and ascended the throne on the death 
of his father. He organized (1876) at Brussels 


the African International Assooiatioil 
with a view to making use of the recent discoT- 
eries in Africa, He promoted this work with 
energy, furnishing the means, largely from his 
own resources, for Stanley's exploration of the 
Congo. The Congo Free State (q.v.) was estab- 
lished and neutralized and the sovereignty of it 
w^as given to Leopold by the Berlin inference 
(1885). (See Belgium.) His only son, Prince 
Leopold, died in 1869 His eldest daughter, 
Louise, born in 1858, was married to Prince 
Pliilippe of Saxe-Cohurg, and the second dauj^- 
ter, St^^phaniG, born in 1864, became the wife of 
the Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria-Hungary, 
who died in 1889. In 1900 she married Count 
Lonyay Queen Marie Henriette died in 1902. 
In 1905-06 King Leopold was subjected to bitter 
foreign criticism in connection with the iniqui- 
tous practices pursued in the Congo Free State. 
This was followed by the complete annexation 
of the state to Belgium in 1908. See Congo, 
Belgian. Leopold 11 was known as a person 
of immoial character, yet he was very popular 
because he was an able ruler and clever business 
man He was succeeded by his nephew, Albert 
(q.v.). Consult J. de C. MacDonnell, Kmg Leo- 
pold II (London, 1905), and A. S, Rappoport, 
Leopold, Kmg of the Belgians (New York, 1910), 
LEOPOLD II (1797-1870). Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, a son of the Grand Duke Ferdinand 
III, with whom he returned from exile in 1815 
and whom he succeeded in 1824, His rule was 
efficient and mild, and lie met the revolutionary 
movements of 1848 by granting a constitution, 
although he was checked from granting further 
administrative reforms by the overshadowing 
influence of Austria He lent at first a half- 
hearted aid to Charles Albert of Sardinia in the 
war against Austria, but, unable to cope with 
the situation, he fled from his dominions in 
February, 1849, and withdrew to Naples. He 
returned in a few months and resumed his sway, 
which soon became despotic and was upheld by 
Austrian troops. In 1859 he refused to enter an 
alliance with Sardinia, and this led to his over- 
throw. He fled to Vienna, abdicating in favor 
of his son, but Tuscany, by a plebiscite, was in- 
corporated into the Kingdom of Italy. He died 
an exile in Bohemia, Jan. 29, 1870. Consult M. 
Bartolommei-Gioli, fl rivolgimento Toscano e 
Vazione popolare (Florence, 1906). 

LEOPOLD, George Duncan Albert, Duke 
OF Albany (1853-84). The youngest son of 
Queen Victoria, born in Buckingham Palace. 
He was educated by private tutors and at Ox- 
ford and traveled extensively. In 1878 he ^gan 
to take part, so far as his delicate health and 
the formalities of his station would permit, in 
social, educational, and literary affairs. He 
manifested a decided taste for intellectual pur- 
suits. In 1881 he was created Duke of Albany, 
Earl of Clarence, and Baron Arklow, and the 
following year he married Princess Helena of 
Waldeek-Pyrmont- He died in the south of 
France, where he had gone for his health, 
LEOPOLD^ lfi'6-pdld, Karl Gustaf af ( 1766- 
1829). Tile Swedish Gottsched (q.v.), bulwark 
of French Classicism against the attacks of the 
Romantic Phosphorists. He attempted all forms 
of poetry save the epic and approached nearest 
to distinction in his tragedies Odin (1796) and 
Virginia (1802). Of his l^amlade SLrifter he 
published three volumes (2d ed., 18(kM)2); 
three last volumes, edited by L. M. Enberg, were 
published in 1831-33^ 
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XiBOPOLBf Kabl Joseph William Louis 
(1821-1912). Prince Hegent of Bavaria. He 
was born at Wurzburg and married in 1844 the 
Archduchess Augusta of Tuscany. He fought in 
1860 liguiiL-t Prussia, but was on the general 
staff of the ]^unt>iari array in the War of 1870- 
71. On the death of his nephew, Louis II of 
Bavaria, in 1886, Prince Leopold became Regent, 
owing to the insanity of Otto, the new King. 
In 1905 he established a military order in honor 
of the seventieth anniversary of his entrance 
into the army. He was succeeded in the regency 
by his son, Prince Louis Leopold, who in 1913 
was crowned as Louis III (q.v.), after the de- 
thronement of Otto. 

LEOPOLD, Lake. See Rikwa. 

LEOPOLD, Order of. 1. An Austrian order 
of civil and military merit, instituted in 1808 
by the Emperor Francis 1 in memory of his 
father, Leopold II. It has three classes. The 
decoration is a cross of red enamel with white 
border, bearing in the centre the letters F. I. A. 
(Franciscus Impcrator Austrise), surrounded 
by the words Integritati et Merito (for upright- 
ness and merit). On the reverse is the legend 
‘‘Opes regum corda subditorum’’ (the riches of 
kixigB are the hearts of their subjects). The 
Emperor is grand master. 2. A Belgian civil 
and military order, founded by Leopold I in 
1832, with five classes. The decoration is a 
white enameled cross with a wreath of oak and 
laurel, bearing the letters LL. and RR. (Leo- 
poldus Rex). On the reverse are the Belgian 
arms and the device, “L’union fait la force’* 
(in union is strength). See Plate of Orders 

LEOPOLD CHARLES FREDERICK (1790- 
1852). A Grand Duke of Baden, born in Karls- 
ruhe, who succeeded his half brother, Louis, in 
1830. He studied history at Heidelberg and 
later took part in the war with France. Intel - 
esting himself in the liberal ideas of his tunc, 
he granted concessions to his subjects in 1848 
and in the spring of 1849 declined to oppose the 
movement which finally broke down all harriers 
and forced him to flee from the country on tlie 
night of May 13. In August he was reinstated 
by the troops of Prussia and the Confederation. 
He acted with the greatest forbearance after re- 
gaining his power. During the last years of his 
reign he admitted his son Frederick, who later 
succeeded him, to a share in the government. 

LEOPOLD II, Lake. A lake in the adminis- 
trative district of the same name in the west- 
ern part of Belgian Congo (Map: Congo, C 3). 
It is 105 miles long from north to south and 
its greatest width is 40 miles; its shores are 
very irregular. Its water is for the most part 
shallow, it is gradually diminishing in area, and 
it is drained by the Mfini, which flows from its 
southern end westward into the Kassai, through 
which it enters the lower Congo. The lake was 
discovered by Stanley in 1881. 

LEOPOLDVILLE, l€'6-p61d-vil. An impor- 
tant station in the Belgian Congo, West Africa, 
situated on the left shore of Stanley Pool, in 
lat. 4® 20' S., 248 miles by rail from Matadi 
(Map: Congo, C 3). It is the eastern terminal 
of the Hatadi-Leopoldville Railway line and the 
western terminus of n.iuL'ii: >011 on the upper 
Congo, It is connected Mniudi by a pipe 
line, 246 miles long, through which crude oil 
is pumped for the use of river steamers on the 
upper Congo. It is also an important wireless 
station. Pop., about 16,000. The adjacent settle- 
ment of Kinchasse is the port of Leopoldville. 


LEOSTHEHES, 14-6s'th«-n$z (Lat., from Gk. 
AeoxrBivrjs) . A distinguished Athenian general. 
When, after the death of Alexander the Great in 
323 B.C., a league was formed, having as its ob- 
ject the expulsion of the Macedonians from 
Greece, Leosthenes was put in command of the 
confederate army. He first repulsed the Boeo- 
tians, who were fighting on the side of the 
Macedonians, and then defeated Antipater, the 
Macedonian general, near Thermopylae. The 
latter took refuge in Lamia in Thessaly, which 
Leosthenes immediately proceeded to besiege. 
(See Lamian War.) He was killed by a stone 
thrown from the ramparts, 322 b.c. The Athe- 
nians honored him with a public funeral, and 
Hyperides delivered the funeral oration. 

LEOTYCHIDES, le'd-tik'i-dez (Lat., from 
Gk. AewTvxlBTis) ( ?-c.469 B.c.). King of Sparta 
(491-469 B.C.). With the aid of Cleomenes 
( q V. ) he brought about the deposition of his 
kinsman, King Demaratus (qv.), whom he suc- 
ceeded. He commanded the Greek fleet in 479 
B c., and shared with Xanthippus the honor of 
the victory over the Persians at Mycale. After- 
ward (476) he was sent into Thessaly to punish 
those who had sided with the Persians, but on 
his return home was convicted of having ac- 
cepted bribes from the Aleuada?, who had once 
more become masters of Thessaly. He was ac- 
cordingly banished to Tegea, where he died. 

LEOV'IQILD. King of the Visigoths from 
668 to 586. He was noted as a successful war- 
rior and founder of cities. He did much to civi- 
lize his Gothic subjects and to fuse them with 
the Roman population of Spain into a single 
jieople. He is remembered, however, rather for 
his family troubles than for his real greatness. 
His son Hermenegild married a Catholic princess 
and by her influence was converted from the 
Arian faith, which his father held. As the head 
of the Catholic party he revolted against his 
father, who finally conquered and imprisoned 
him until he was killed in 586 In legend Leovi- 
gild has been depicted as a persecutor of the 
Catholic faith and his son as a martyred saint. 
Consult Cambridge Medieval Hiatory, vol. ii 
(New York, 1913). 

LEFANTO, l&-pan't6, Battle of. A naval 
engagement fought Oct. 7, 1571, near the Cur- 
zolaii Islands, at the western entrance to the 
Gulf of Patras, between the combined fleets of 
Venice, Spain, and tlye Papal States and a power- 
ful Turkish armada. The determination of Sul- 
tan Selim II to wrest Cyprus from Venice was 
the occasion of the attack by the states united 
in the Holy League. The allied fleet, consisting 
of nearly 250 sail, of which about 200 were great 
galleys, was commanded by Don John of Aus- 
tria (q.v.), the natural brother of the King of 
Spain; the Ottoman fleet, under Ali Pasha, was 
of about equal numerical strength. The en- 
gagement was a desperate and sanguinary one, 
resulting in a victory for the Christian fleet. 
About 8000 Christians were killed, while the 
Turks are believed to have lost as many as 
20,000 in killed, wounded, and prisoners. More 
than 100 galleys were taken, besides a large 
number sunk. Twelve thousand Christian galley 
slaves were liberated by this victory, which 
nevertheless failed of its chief object, in that 
before battle was joined news came of the 
successful invasion of Cyprus by the Turks. 
The battle of Leponto, however, effectually broke 
the Turkish naval power in the Mediterranean. 
It also ended the last Crusade, The Christian 
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fleet having been stationed, previous to the at- 
tack, at the mouth of the AcheloUs River in the 
neighborhood of the Curzolari Islands, the name 
of the latter has been given to the battle by 
some writers. Consult Sir William Stirling 
Maxwell, Don John of Amtrta (2 vols., London, 
1883), and W. H. Piescott, Reign of PhUtp 77, 
ed. by J. F. Kirkc (3 vols., Philadelphia, 1902). 

LEPANTO, Gulf of. See Cobintii, Gulf of. 

LEPATTTBE, le-p6'tr\ A French family 
identified with engraving and architecture. — 
Jean (1617/18-82), who was born in Paris, 
engraved 26 plates for Adam Philippon, a cabi- 
netmaker, to whom he was apprenticed; but the 
rest of his work was independent. The best of 
his plates are collected in (Euvrea d* architecture 
de Jean LepauUe (3 vols., 1751). In 1854 De- 
clou v and Doury published 100 examples of his 
work as Collection des plus belles compositions 
de Lepautre. — The most important work of An- 
toine (1621-91), Jean ^8 brother, was the design- 
ing of the Hotel de Beauvais in the Rue Saint- 
Antoine, Pans, of which the grand stairway and 
court of honor still remain. He built also the 
church of the abbey of Port Royal, Paris, in 
1646-48, and two wings of the chateau of Saint- 
Cloud. He published (Euvres d' architecture 
( 1 652 ) . — Antoine’s son, Pierre ( 1 660- 1744), 
was employed by Jules Hardouin-Mansart as 
chief draftsman in the construction of Marly, 
Versailles, and other royal palaces. He pub- 
lished Les plans, profils, et elevations des ville 
et chdteau de Versailles (1716). He was the 
sculptor of “.Fneas and Anchises” and “Arria 
and Paetus” at the Tuileries. 

liEPCHAS, l^p'chaz. A Tibetan stock of 
Sikkim, Bhutan, and part of eastern Tibet 
They are a small but powerful and muscular 
people, without that repulsive aspect met wuth 
in so many Tibetans. Their two principal di- 
visions arc the R6ng and the Kharaba. They 
are for the most part Buddhists. The language 
of the LepcUas proper, or R6ng, is an aicliaic 
form of Tibetan. Mainwaring, wliose Grammar 
of the R6ng {Lepcha) Language in the Darjil- 
ing and HiKhim Hills was published at Calcutta 
in 1876, entertained the extravagant opinion that 
this form of speech was ‘‘probably the oldest 
bii./ . ..xtant.” An essay, Ueber die Sprache 
th \ . ‘ R6nq in Sikkim, by Sehoot, was pub- 

lished by the Beilin Academy in 1882, and a 
dictionary was revised and completed by A. 
Grtlnwedel at Beilin in 1898. Consult Von 

' ’ . ■ ■ ■ ■ Results of a Scientific Mission 

t It High Asia (London, 1863), and 

Florence Donaldson, In Lepcha Land (ib., 1900), 

LEPELETIBR DE SAINT-FAR.QEAU, le- 
pePtyft,' de saN far'zho', Louis Michel ( 1760- 
93). A French revolutionist. He bc'came presi- 
dent of the i^arliaraent of Paris and in 1789 
was chosen to represent the nobility in the 
States-General. Although conservative at first, 
he was gradually won over to the revolutionary 
programme, became president of the Constituent 
Assembly in June, 1790, and later represented 
the Department of Yonne in the Convention, 
where he vote<l for the death of the King. Re- 
garded by the Royalists as a traitor to his class, 
he was assassinated by a former member of the 
King’s bodyguard, and his death was made the 
occasion of a grand funeral by the Convention, 
Consult Gjuires de Michel Lapeletier Saint-Fanr- 
geau, with a biographical sketch ( Brussels, 
1826). 

IiEPEBDXTXA, le'pSr-dlsh^I-h. A common 


fossil ostracod (q.v.), found in rocks of Ordovi- 
cian to Carboniferous age. Its shells are oblong, 
to } of an inch long, with straight dorsal 
edge, smoothly rounded surface, and a small 
eye tubercle. These shells are abundant at some 
horizons, especially in the lower Trenton lime- 
stones of the Lake Champlain valley, and in the 
Upper Silurian water limestones of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio, and in limestones of sim- 
ilar age in Europe. In these rocks they often oc- 
cur packed together in myriads. See Crustacea. 

LEPiSBE, le-pfir', Auguste (1849- ). A 

French painter and illustrator, born in Paris. 
He became a member of numerous artistic so- 
cieties at home and abroad and was awarded 
several medals, including a gold medal at the 
1900 Exposition. Besides contributing numer- 
ous illustrations to Le Monde lUusM (1879- 
86), L* Illustration (1886-1900), the Revue II- 
lusUde and the Reime de VExposition (1900), 
he painted Pa v ■'iim - parisiens” ( 1890) , “Nantes 
en 1900” (190u), “Paysages et coins de rues” 
(1900), “Dimanches parisiens” (1901), “Paris 
au Hasard” (1904), and “L’Eloge de la folie” 
(1904). He 18 represented in the Luxembourg 
and other galleries. 

LEPID^ITJM. A genus of plants belonging 
to the family Crucifersp. It includes about 65 
species, widely distributed throughout the world. 
About 25 of these species occur in North Amer- 
ica, among them a number of forms naturalized 
from Europe. The names commonly applied to 
members of this genus aie cress, pepperwort, 
and peppergrass. Lepidiurn sativum, cultivated 
from Europe and often escaped from gardens, 
is the real garden cress, cultivated for its pun- 
gent foliage. 

LEP'IDODEN'DBON (Nco-Lat., from Gk. 
XcTTts, lepis, scale pf div5poif, dendron, tree). An 
important genus of extinct treelike club mosses, 
the remains of which are abundant in rocks of 
Carboniferous age in many parts of the world. 
These plants, some of which grew to trees 75 
to 100 feet in height, were gigantic ancestors 
of the modern club mosses {Lycopodium) , with 
which they have many points of resemblance. 
They grew in abundance in the swampy forests 
of Carboniferous coal-measure time, and their 
trunks, stems, leaver, and cones contributed 
largely to the vegetable mass which has been 
hardened into coal. They were stout trees with 
high woody trunks and central pith, and slen- 
der branches that bore closely set strap-shaped 
or awl-shaped leaves, and at the ends of the 
branches were borne large conelike fructifica- 
tions { Lepidostrohus) comparable to those of 
the club mosses, but much larger. Their well- 
known roots have been called stigmaria. which 
name is also applied to the roots of other Car- 
boniferous plants. Lepidodendron may be rec- 
ognized by the form and arrangement of the 
scars left on the trunks and stems by the fallen 
leaves. These scars are rhomboidal or diamond- 
shaped in outline and are arranged diagonnlly 
to the axis of the stem. In this respect they 
differ from the scars of Sigillanria, which is often 
found associated with Lepidodendron, and which 
have a longitudinal arrangement parallel to the 
axis of the branch. Lepidodendron appears first 
in the Lower Devonian rocks, was very abun- 
dant in the coal measures of Carboniferous time, 
and became extinct in the Permian period. Sev- 
eral allied guitTa- T“iodi ndron. a tree trunk 
from^ the Devonian; Lepidophloioa ; LofWi$o» 
phloioa; and Knoma, represented by deoorti** 
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catdd steins in Permian rocks — are grouped to- 
gether in the family Lepidodcndridse, which is 
eminently characteristic of I pper Paleozoic for- 
mations. , . - 

Blbliog^apliy. Williamson, ‘‘Organization of 
the Fossil Plants of the Coal Measures, part iii, 
Lycopodiacess, Lepidodendrese, Sigillarioe,” in 
Philosophical Transactions (Ix)ndon, 1872); Leo 
Lesquereux, “Description of the Coal Flora of 
the Carboniferous Formation in Pennsylvania 
and throughout the United States,*’ in Second 
Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, Report of 
Progressr^P, vols. i, ii, v (Harrisburg, 1880-84) ; 
Zittel, Schimper, and Barrois, Trait4 de paldon- 
tologie, part ii, Pal^ophytologie (Paris, 1891); 
H. Solms-Laubach, Fossil Botany (Oxford, 
1891 ) ; David White, “Fossil Flora of the Lower 
Coal Measures of Missouri,” in Monograph of 
the United States Geological Survey, vol. xxxvii 
I Wa^-li'muion 1^99). 

LEPID'OLITE (from Gk. Xeir/s, lepis, scale -f 
\iBcs, lithos, stone). A mineral of the mica 
group, having a well-marked basal cleavage, 
pearly lustre, and varying in color from deep 
red to yellow or gray. It is most frequently 
found in massive granular aggregates of coarse 
or fine scales. It resembles muscovite in chemi- 
eal structure, but its alkali base is lithium in- 
stead of potassium, and it contains a varying 
amount of fluorine. The amount of lithium 
present is about 5 per cent. Lepidolite occurs 
in granite and gneiss, especially in veins, where 
it is associated with tourmaline, cassiterite, 
spodumene, and muscovite. Some of the well- 
known localities for lepidolite are Auburn, Me.; 
Chesterfield, Mass.; near San Diego, Cal.; and 
Christiania, Norway. The deposits in California 
are exploited, and the mineral is sold to chemi- 
cal manufacturers, who recover the lithium. See 
lilTHIUM. 

IiEP'IDOMOBLANE (from Gk. \tvLs, lepis, 
scale -f fUXas, melas, black). A variety of mica 
related to biotite. It is black, opaque, or trans- 
lucent, has an adamantine lustre, and differs 
from other micas chiefly in containing a large 
percentage of feme iron. It occurs near Balti- 
more, Md., and Litchfield, Me., and at several 
localities in Sweden and Finland. 

LEP'IDOP^TEBA (Nep-Lat., from Gk. Xenls, 
lepis, scale -f rcreghv, pteion, wing). An order 
of insects including all those forms known as 
butterflies and moths (q.v.). They possess four 
wings, both body and wings lieing covered with 
scales, usually variable in color, and those on the 
body resembling hair. The adult has mouth 
parts incapable of biting and usually forming 
a long, coiled proboscis capable of protrusion. 
The metamorphosis is great and abrupt, and the 
pupa usually has its appendages cemented to the 
body. The duration of the pupa sta^i is longer 
than with other insects. The classification of 
the Lepidoptera is now in a condition of rapid 
change, authorities diifering greatly in their con- 
ceptions of families. 

Fossil Lepidoptera are very much rarer than 
any othef fossil insects and, except a couple of 
hawk moths from the Jurassic of Solenhofen, 
Bavaria^ have been found only in Tertiary rocks. 
The small Miorolepidoptera, especially the Tinei- 
de, are represented many specimens from the 
anoher, and nearly all the other important fami- 
lies of moths liave their Tertiary ancestors. 
The Oligocene shales at Florissant, Colo., have 
furnislied two most beautifully preserved speci- 
Imtterfiies {Prodryas and fiar^arotkeu), 
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Blbllograpliy. H. G. Dyar, “List of North 
American Lepidoptera and Key to the Litera- 
ture of this Order of Insects,” in United States 
National Museum, Bulletin, No. 52 (Washing- 
ton, 1902) ; J. H. and A. Comstock, How to 
Know Butterflies (New York, 1904) ; W. J. Hol- 
land, Butterfly Book (2d ed., ib., 1904) ; id., 
Moth Book (ib., 1905); M. C Dickerson, Moths 
and Butterflies (Boston, 1905) ; E. P. Felt, 
“Gipsy and Brown Tail Moth,” in New York 
State Museum, Bulletin, No 103 (Albany, 1906) ; 
and for fossil forms: S. H. Scudder, Fossil 
Butterflies (Salem, Mass., 1875), and Von Zittel 
and Eastman, Teaot-hook of Paleontology (New 
York, 1900). See Buttebflies and Moths; 
Insect. 

LEP'IDOSI'BEN (Neo-Lat., from Gk. Xctt/s, 
lepis, scale -j- Neo-Lat. Siren, a genus of am- 
phibians, from Lat. siren, Gk. aeipijv, seirUn, 
siren). One of the three surviving genera of 
liingfi'M‘«. Dit.r'o- See Mudfish. 

LEP'IDOS'TROBUS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. 
Xerr/s,. lepis, scale -f (rrpSflos, strobos, a whirl- 
ing round). The conelike fossil fruit of Lep~ 
idodendion, found in tlie coal measures of Car- 
boniferous age. vSee Lepidodendeon. 

LEP'IDO^XJS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. XemScjrSs, 
scaly, from XeinSovu, lepidoun, to make scaly, 
from Xcirls, lepis, scale). An extinct genus of 
actinopterygian ganoid fishes, allied to Semiono- 
tus, remains of which are abundant in the Meso- 
zoic deposits of Europe, India, and Brazil. See 
SEMIONOrUS. 

LEP'IDUS. The cognomen of an illustrious 
Roman family of the iEmiha gens. The Lepidi 
played an important part in the history of 
Rome, from Marcus .^milius Lepidus, consul in 
285 B.C., to Manius iEmilius Lepidus, consul in 
11 AD. The chief members of the family were 
the following: 1. M. ^MiLius Lepidus (’-152 
B.c.) , who gained renown as a youth by slaying an 
enemy and saving a citizen’s life, was one of three 
ambassadors sent by Rome to Egypt in 201 b.c. 
to gtnein tin* realm of the infant Ptolemy the 
I'ltth, rpipliaiieh. although still a young man, 
Lepidus became the King’s guardian ( tutor 
regis). He was pontifex in 199, a*dile in 192, 
praetor in Sicily in 191, and consul in 187, when 
he helped to conquer the Ligurians, pontifex 
maximus in 180, censor in 179, and consul again 
in 175. He built the ASmilian Way (q.v.). — 2. 
M. ^AiiLius Lepidus Fobcina, consul m 137 
B c., distinguished as an orator. Consult Schanz, 
Geschichte der romischen Litteratur, § 74, near 
end (3d ed., Munich, 1907).— 3. M. ^Emilius 
Lepidus, the triumvir ( ?-13 bc.). On the out- 
break of civil war between Ciesar and Pompey, 
Lepidus took active sides with the former, and 
was left in general control of aft'airs in Rome 
during Caesar’s absence (49-48 B.c.). He then 
was sent to Spain as proconsul, and enjoyed 
a triumph on his return in 47. Caesar, as 
dictator, made him his maltster equitum in 
this year, and again in 45 and 44, and he be- 
came consul with Caesar in 46. In the fatal 
year 44 Caesar made him governor of Gallia 
Narbonensis; but before he had completed his 
preparations to leave Rome the great dicta- 
tor was assassinated. Lepidus, however, could 
at once rely on the army which he had been 
drilling, and with its help he was of great 
assistance to Antonins (see the second An- 
TONius, Mabcus; Augustus) in his opposition 
to the aristocratic faction. He was made ponti- 
lex n^axiTHus, and soon left witli his army lor 
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his province. Here his military strength led 
both parties in Rome to struggle for his sup- 
port by heaping honors upon him; but though 
he dallied with both, his real sentiments were 
with Antonius, who, after his defeat at Mutina, 
joined him in Gaul and formed a sort of coali- 
tion with him. Octavius in Rome also put him- 
self in correspondence with them, and the Senate 
was left without a powerful friend. In the con- 
ference that took place at Bononia (Bologna) m 
October, 43 b.c., the so-called second triumvirate 
was formed Antonius and Octavius set out 
for the East, while Lepidus remained in Italy. 
From now on he plaj^ed only a subordinate part 
in the great affairs of the state, and was even 
deprived of his province by his colleagues. He 
was consul, however, in 42 n.c., and governoi 
in Africa from 40 to 36. In 37 the triumvirate 
was renewed, with Lepidus still as a membei, 
though little consulted m the questions of the 
day. This proved too galling foi even Lepidus, 
and he made an attempt to gam contiol of 
Sicily with his army. Though Lepidus was at 
first successful, Octavius was soon able to alien- 
ate his troops, and the formei was literally 
brought to his knees before tlie young conqueror 
(36 DC ). He was dropped from the triumvi- 
rate, deprived of his army, and compelled to live 
in retirement. Consult Fritz Bruggemann, De 
M. Lepidi Vita ct Gestis (Munster, 1887), 

and V. Gardthausen, Augustus und seine Zeii, 
vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1891). For the Lcpidi m gen- 
eral, see the article “Jimilius” in Friedrich 
LUbker, Reallexikon des Llassischen Altertums, 
vol. 1 (8th ed., Leipzig, 1914). 

L'fiPINE, l&'p^n', Ernest Louis Victor 
Jules (1826-93) A French author, born in 
Pans. He studied painting and music ^ entered 
the government service, and became secretary to 
the Duke de Moiny He was referendary in the 
Court of Accounts from 1865 until he died He 
wrote for the Const it utionncl and the Vie Pati- 
sienne^ among various journals. He collaborated 
with Alphonse Daudet in La dcrnidre idole 
(1862); UCExllet blanc (1865); and Le freie 
ain4 (1867). Besides these plays, which' were 
the most successful of his writings, his books 
include: La l^gende de Croque-mitaine (1863), 
La princesse ehlouissante (1869), Double face 
(1890) ; Un an de regne (1891). 

LE PLAY, le plft, Pierre Guillaume Fr^;- 
d6ric (1800-82). A French mining engineer, 
economist, and sociologist, born at La Riviere 
Samt-Sauveur (Calvados). He studied at the 
Ecole Poly technique, was appointed to the De- 
partment of Mines, became director of the labo- 
ratory of the Ecole des Mines and coeditor of 
the Annales des Mines in 1832, and in 1834 pub- 
lished the results of a geological and statistical 
investigation of the mineral resources of Spam 
made for the Spanish government. He was sub- 
sequently placed in charge of the Commission of 
Mining Statistics, then newly established, and 
received the appointments of professor of metal- 
lurgy at the Ecole des Mines (1840), inspector 
of mines (1848), and honorary inspector gen- 
eral (1868). He was prominently connected 
with the various world fairs In 1881 he began 
the publication of the fortnightly periodical, La 
R6forme Sociale, which serves as the joint organ 
of the society and the unions. He was for sev- 
eral years Senator of the Empire, but after 
1870 withdrew from public life. He followed 
the inductive method, and applied to social 


studies the process of scientific observatioti of 
phenomena employed in the natural sciences. 
He is opposed at once to socialism and to Udssesh 
fatrSf and in such writings as La r4forme sociale 
en France (1864) and V Organisation du tramil 
(1870; Eng. trans. by G. Emerson, Philadel- 
phia, 1872) urges the necessity to the stability 
0 # the social order of sympathy on the part of 
employer towards employed, which should count 
among its principal objects a thorough agree- 
ment upon the amount and method of payment 
of wages, and ready means for the investment 
of savings. His publications further include Les 
ouvners curop6ens (1855). Consult H Higgs, 
in Quarterly Jouinal of Economics^ vol iv (Bos- 
ton, 1 890 ) , and Charles de Ribbe, Le Play d^aprbs 
sa correspondance (2d ed.. Pans, 1906). 

LE PLONGEON, le pl6n'zh6N', Augustus 
(1826-1908). A French archoiologist. He was 
born on the island of Jersey and, after liberal 
and professional study in France, practiced medi- 
cine for several } ears in Central America. There 
he made in\ < ^1 ioii- into the early history 
of the continent. His Sacred Mysteries among 
the Mayas and tlie Quiches (1886) and Queen 
M6o and the Egyptian Sphinx (1896) attempt 
to establish a relationship between the ancient 
peoples of Mexico and Central America and 
those of Asia and Africa 

LEPORIDE, 16p'6-rld ( from Lat. lepus, 

hare). A variety of European hare, now known 
in ilie United States as the Belgian hare (q.v, 
under Rabbit), which was formerly so named 
beaiuse wrongly believed to be a remarkably 
rolific hybrid between the common European 
are and the rabbit. It is extensively bred in 
France and Belgium, where it is highly esteemed 
for food 

LEP^BA (Lat., from Gk. Xeirpa, from Xcirpds, 
lepros, scaly, from Xcttis, lepiSy scale). A dis- 
eased condition of plants during which their 
leaves are coveied with scales. The term was 
formerly applied also to cutaneous diseases that 
weie accompanied by scaling of the skin. Wil- 
lan and his followers use the term for psoriasis 
(q.v.), which is also called lepra alphas. Finally, 
tlie term has been applied to leprosy {lepra 
vera) ; this usage, however, is only an example 
of the confusion in the older terminology of skin 
diseas(‘s See Leprosy. 

LEPBECHAXJN, I6p're-Kan', or LUPBA- 
CHAXTN, lup-n’i- (Jr. luchorpan, lucharbauy or 
leithbhragan, pigmy sprite, little body, from lu, 
little, cot pan, dim. of carp, body, from Lat. 
corpus, body). A familiar pygmy sprite peculiar 
to Irisli superstition. Sometimes the lepre- 
chaun takes up hiB habitation in the farmhouse 
itself and will make himself invaluable by ren- 
dering various household services. The lepre- 
chaun 18 described as a manikin less than 2 feet 
in height, attired in cocked hat, laced coat, 
knee breeches, and shoes with silver buckles. 
He IS wont to infest wine cellars, but his chosen 
occupation seems to be that of maker of brogans. 
The presence of the elf in some sequestered dell 
is frequently betrayed by the noise of his ham- 
mering. In such a case the human intruder 
must fix his gaze upon him and induce him, if 
possible, by threats, to reveal the hiding place 
of his reputed treasure or to yield up an inex- 
haustible purse which he is supposed to possess. 
If, however, the leprechaun can divert the eye 
of his captor momentarily, he is able to vani^. 
The leprechaun is the Celtic congener of the 
German Kohotd and the T^atin Incuho. 
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IiEFBOHON, Bobanna Eleanob before and immediately after the English eon- 

( 1832^79 ) r A Oanaaian novelist and poet. She ^uest. Her publications, some of which were 
was bom and educated at Montreal and at an translated into French, include: Eveleen 0*Don- 
early age contributed to the Literary Garlcmd, nell (1859) ; The Manor House of De Villerai 
a Canadian magazine. Some of her novels were (1869) ; Antoinette de Mirecou/rt (1864) ; Ar- 
published in serial form in the press of the mand Durand (1868). An edition of her Poems 
United States. Her later works aimed princi- was published two years after her death, 
pally to delineate the state of Canadian society 
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